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William  Falconek  was  a  natite  of  Edinburgh, 
and  went  to  tea  at  an  early  age  in  a  merchant 
-vevel  of  Leith.  He  was  afterwards  mate  of  a 
ship  that  was  wrecked  in  the  Levant,  and  was  one 
of  only  three  out  of  her  crew  that  were  saved,  a 
catastrophe  which  formed  the  sul^ect  of  his  future 
poem.  He  was  for  some  time  in  the  capacity  of  a 
•ervant  to  Campbell,  the  author  of  Lexiphanes, 
when  purser  of  a  ship.  Campbell  is  said  to  have 
discovered  in  Falconer  talents  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  when  the  latter  distinguished  himself  as 
a  poet,  used  to  boast  that  he  had  been  his  scholar. 
What  he  learned  from  Campbell  it  is  not  very  easy 
to  ascertain.  His  education,  as  he  often  assured 
Governor  Hunter,  had  been  confined  to  reading, 
writing,  and  a  little  arithmetic,  though  in  the  course 
of  his  life  he  picked  up  some  acquaintance  with 
the  i'rench,  Spanish,  and  Italian  languages.  In 
these  his  oountr3'inan  was  not  likely  to  have  much 
awsted  him;  but  he  might  have  lent  him  books, 
and  possibly  instructed  him  in  die  use  of  figures. 
Falconer  published  his  Shipwreck,  in  1762,  and  by 
the  favour  of  the  Duke  of  York,  to  whom  it  was  de- 
dicated, obtained  the  appointment  of  a  midshipman 
in  the  Royal  George,  and  afterwards  that  of  purser 
in  the  Glory  frigate.  He  soon  afterwards  married 
a  Miss  Hicks,  on  accomplished  and  beautiful  wo- 
man, the  daughter  of  ihe  surgeon  of  Sheemess 
yard.  At  the  peace  of  1763,  he  was  on  the  point 
of  being  reduced  to  distressed  circumstances  by  his 
ship  being  laid  up  in  ordinary  at  Chatham,  when, 
by  the  friendship  of  Commissioner  Hanway,  who 
ordered  the  cabin  of  the  Glory  to  be  fitted  up  for 
his  residence,  he  enjoyed  for  some  time  a  retreat 
for  study  without  expense  or  embarrassment  Here 
he  employed  himself  in  compiling  his  Marine  Dic- 
tionary, which  appeared  in  176^,  and  has  been 
alwBiys  highly  spoken  of  by  those  who  are  capable 
of  estimating  its  merits.  He  embarked  also  in  the 
politics  of  the  day,  as  a  poetical  antagonist  to 
Churchill,  but  with  little  advantage  to  his  memory. 
Before  the  publication  of  his  Marine  Dictionary  he 
had  left  his  retreat  at  Chatham  for  a  less  comfort- 
able abode  in  the  metropolis,  and  appears  to  have 
struggled  with  considerable  difiiculties,  in  the  midst 
of  which  he  received  proposals  from  the  late  Mr. 
Hurray,  the  bookseller,  to  join  him  in  the  business 
which  he  had  newly  established.  The  cause  of 
his  refusing  this  offer  was,  in  all  probability,  the 
appointment  which  he  received  to  the  pursership 
of  the  Aurora,  £ast  Tndiaman.  In  that  ship  he 
emharked  for  India,  in  Seotember,  1769,  but  the 


Aurora  was  never  heard  of  after  she  passed  dit 
Cape,  and  was  thought  to  have  foundered  in  tha 
Channel  of  Mosambique ;  so  that  the  poet  o(  the 
Shipwreck  may  be^upposed  to  have  perished  by  the 
same  species  of  calamity  which  he  had  rehearsed. 

The  subject  of  the  Shipwreck,  and  the  Ate  of 
iti  author,  bespeak  an  uncommon  partiality  in  its 
fiivour.  If  we  pay  respect  to  the  ingenious  scholar 
who  can  produce  agreeable  verses  amidst  the 
shades  of  retirement,  or  the  shelves  of  his  library, 
how  much  more  interest  must  we  take  in  the  **  shifh 
boy  on  the  high  and  giddy  mast"  cherishing  refined 
visions  of  fiincy  at  the  hour  which  he  may  casually 
snatch  from  fatigue  and  danger.  Nor  did  Falconer 
neglect  the  proper  acquirements  of  seamanship  in 
cultivating  poetry,  but  evinced  considerable  know 
ledge  of  his  profession,  both  in  his  Marine  Diction- 
ary ond  in  the  nautical  precepts  of  the  Shipwreck. 
In  that  poem  he  may  be  said  to  have  added  a  con- 
genial and  peculiArly  British  subject  to  the  Ion* 
guage ;  at  least,  we  had  no  previous  poem  of  any 
length  of  which  the  characters  and  catastrophe 
were  purely  naval.    "^ 

The  scene  of  the  catastrophe  (though  he  followed 
only  the  fact  of  his  own  history)  was  poetically 
laid  amidst  seas  and  shores  where  the  mind  easily 
gathers  romantic  ossociations,  and  where  it  suj^ 
poses  the  most  picturesque  vicissitudes  of  scenery 
and  climate.  The  spectacle  of  a  majestic  British 
ship  on  the  shores  of  Greece  brings  as  strong  a 
a  reminiscence  to  the  mind,  as  can  well  be 
imagined,  of  the  changes  which  time  has  wrought 
in  transplanting  the  empire  of  arts  and  civilization. 
Falconer*s  characters  are  few ;  but  the  calm  saga- 
cious commander,  and  the  rough  obstinate  Rod- 
mond,  are  well  contrasted.  Some  part  of  the 
love^tory  of  Palemon  is  rather  swainish  and  pro- 
tracted, yet  the  efibct  of  his  being  involved  in  the 
calamity  leaves  a  deeper  sympathy  in  the  mind 
for  the  daughter  of  Albert,  when  we  conceive  her 
at  once  deprived  both  of  a  father  and  a  lover. 
The  hicidents  of  the  Shipwreck,  like  those  of  a 
well-wrought  tragedy,  gradually  deepen,  while 
they  yet  leave  a  suspense  of  hope  and  fear  to  the 
imagination.  In  the  final  soene  there  is  sometning 
that  deeply  touches  our  compassion  in  the  picture 
of  the  unfortunate  man  who  is  struck  blind  by  a 
flash  of  lightning  at  the  helm.  I  remember,  by* 
the-way,  to  have  met  with  an  affecting  account  of 
the  identical  calamity  beitdling  the  steersman  of  a 
forlorn  vessel  in  a  similar  moment,  given  in  a  prose 
and  veracious  history  of  the  loss  of  a  vessel  on  the 
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cout  of  America.  Falconer  skilfully  heightens 
this  trait  by  showing  its  effect  on  the  commisera- 
tion  of  (odmond,  the  roughest  of  his  characters, 
who  guides  the  victim  of  misfortune  to  lay  hold  of 
the  shrouds. 

"  A  flash,  quick  glancing  on  the  nerres  of  light, 
Struck  the  pale  helmsman  with  eternal  night : 
Rodmond,  who  heard  a  piUous  groan  beliind, 
'"'nuch'd  with  compassion,  gfz^d  upon  the  blind ; 


And,  while  around  his  sad  companions  crowd; 
He  guides  the  unhappy  victim  to  the  shroud. 
Hie  thee  aloft,  my  gaJlant  friend !  be  cries ; 
Thy  only  succour  on  the  mast  relies  I*' 

The  effect  of  his  sea  phrases  is  to  give  a  definite 
and  authentic  character  to  his  descriptions ,  and  hi 
poem  has  the  sensible  charm  of  appearing  a  tran 
script  of  reality,  and  leavea  an  impression  of  tmtk 
and  nature  on  the  mind. 


THE  SHIPWRECK. 

Canto  I. 

ARGUBfENT. 

Proposal  of  the  subject  luTOcation.  Apotogy.  ADe* 
gorical  description  of  memory.  Appeal  to  her  sndit* 
ance.  The  story  begun.  Retrospect  of  the  former 
part  of  the  voyage.  The  ship  arrives  at  Candla. 
Ancient  state  of  that  island.  Present  state  of  the 
adjacent  isles  of  Greece.  The  season  of  the  year. 
Character  of  the  master  and  his  oflleers.  Story  of 
Palemon  and  Anna.  Evening  described.  Midnight 
The  ship  weighs  anchor,  and  departs  from  the  haven. 
State  of  the  weather.  Morning.  Situation  of  the 
neiglibouring  shores.  Operation  of  taking  the  sun's 
azimuth.  Description  of  the  vessel  as«  seen  trom  the 
land. 

netcmuuimrtJucityafCandiaf  and  th$  tinu  about  few  day$ 
•ndakaff. 

While  jarring  interests  wake  the  world  to  arms. 
And  fright  the  peaceful  vale  with  dire  alarms ; 
While  Ocean  hears  vindictive  thunders  roll, 
Along  his  trembling  wave,  from  pole  to  pole ; 
Sick  of  the  scene,  where  war,  with  ruthless  hand, 
Spreads  desolation  o'er  the  bleeding  land  ; 
Sick  of  the  tumult,  where  the  trumpet's  breath 
Bids  ruin  smile,  and  drowns  the  groan  of  death ! 
Tis  mine,  retired  beneath  this  cavern  hoar. 
That  stands  all  lonely  on  the  soa^beat  shore, 
Far  other  themes  of  deep  distress  to  sing 
Thdn  ever  trembled  from  the  vocal  string. 
No  pomp  of  battle  swells  th*  exalted  strain, 
Nor  gleaming  arms  ring  dreadful  on  the  plain : 
But,  o'er  the  scene  while  pale  Remembrance  weeps, 
Fate  with  fell  triumph  rides  upon  the  deeps, 
Here  hostile  elements  tumultuous  rise, 
And  lawless  floods  rebel  against  the  skies ; 
Till  hope  expires,  and  peril  and  dismay 
Wave  their  black  ensigns  on  the  watery  way. 
Immortal  train,  who  guide  the  maze  of  song. 
To  'whom  all  science,  arts,  and  arms  belong ; 
Who  bid  the  trumpet  of  eternal  fame 
Exalt  the  warrior's  and  the  poet's  name ! 
If  e'er  with  trembling  hope  I  fondly  stray'd 
In  life's  fair  mom  beneath  your  hallow'd  shade. 
To  hear  the  sweetly-mournful  lute  complain. 
And  melt  the  heart  with  ecstasy  of  pain  ; 
Or  listen,  while  th'  enchanting  voice  of  love. 
While  all  Elysium  warbled  through  the  grove ; 
O !  by  the  hollow  blast  that  moans  around. 
That  sweeps  the  wild  harp  with  a  plaintive  sound ; 
-  By  the  long  surge  that  foams  through  yonder  cave. 
Whose  vaults  remurmur  to  the  roaring  wave  ,* 


With  living  coIocuib  give  my  verse  to  glow, 
The  sad  memorial  of  a  tale  of  vroT 
A  scene  from  dumb  oblivion  to  restore, 
To  fame  unknown,  and  new  to  epic  lore ! 

Alas ;  neglected  by  the  sacred  Nine, 
Their  suppliant  feels  no  genial  ray  divine ! 
Ah !  will  they  leave  Pieria's  happy  shore. 
To  plough  the  tide  where  wintry  tempests  roar  f 
Or  shall  a  youth  approach  their  hallow'd  fane. 
Stranger  to  Phcsbus,  and  the  tuneful  train  f — 
Far  from  the  Muses'  academic  grove, 
Twas  his  the  vast  and  trackless  deep  to  rove 
Alternate  change  of  climates  has  he  known. 
And  felt  the  fierce  extremes  of  either  zone ; 
Where  polar  skies  congeal  th'  eternal  snow. 
Or  equinoctial  suns  for  ever  glow. 
Smote  by  the  freezing  or  the  scorching  blast, 
"  A  ship-bov  on  tho  high  and  giddy  mast,"* 
From  regidbs  where  Peruvian  billows  roar, 
To  the  bleak  coast  of  savage  Labrador. 
From  where  Damascus,  pride  of  Asian  plains ! 
Stoops  her  proud  neck  beneath  tyrannic  chains^ 
To  where  the  isthmus,t  laved  by  adverse  tides. 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  seas  divides. 
But,  while  he  measured  o'er  the  painful  race. 
In  Fortune's  wild  illimitable  chase, 
Adversity,  companion  of  his  way ! 
Still  o'er  the  victim  hung  with  iron  sway ; 
Bade  new  distresses  every  instant  grow. 
Marking  each  change  of  place  with  change  of  wo 
In  regions  where  th'  Almighty's  chastening  hand 
With  livid  pestilence  afflicts  the  land  ; 
Or  where  pole  famine  blasts  the  hopeful  year. 
Parent  of  want  and  misery  severe ; 
Or  where,  all  dreadful  in  th'  embattled  line. 
The  hostile  ships  in  flaming  combat  join : 
Where  the  torn  vessel,  wind  and  wave  assail. 
Till  o'er  her  crew  distress  and  death  prevail — 
Where'er  he  wander'd  thus  vindictive  Fate 
Pursued  his  weary  steps  with  lasting  hate  I 
Roused  by  her  mandate,  storms  of  black  array 
Winter'd  the  mom  uf  life's  advancing  day ; 
Relax'd  the  sinews  of  the  living  lyre. 
And  quench'd  the  kindling  spark  of  vital  fire.** 
Thus  while  forgotten  or  unknown  he  woos. 
What  hope  to  win  the  coy,  reluctant  Muse  f 
Then  let  not  Censure,  with  malignant  joy. 
The  harvest  of  his  humble  hope  destroy ! 
His  verse  no  laurel  wreath  attempts  to  claimi. 
Nor  stulptur'd  brass  to  tell  the  poet's  namo. 
If  terms  uncouth,  and  jarring  phrases,  wojnd 
The  softer  sense  with  inharmonious  sound. 
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Yet  here  let  littening  Sympathy  prevail, 

Wliile  conacioas  Truth  unfolds  her  piteous  tale ! 

And  lo !  the  power  that  wakes  th'  eventfol  song 

Hastes  hither  from  Lethean  banks  along: 

She  sweeps  the  gloom,  and  rushing  on  the  sight. 

Spreads  o'er  the  kindling  scene  propitious  light ; 

In  her  right  hand  an  ample  roll  appears, 

Fraught  with  long  annals  of  preceding  years ; 

With  every  wise  and  noble  art  of  man, 

Since  first  the  circling  hours  their  course  began. 

Her  leA  a  silver  wand  on  high  displayed, 

Whose  magic  touch  dispels  Oblivion's  shade. 

Pensive  her  look ;  on  radiant  wings,  that  glow 

Like  Juno*s  birds,  or  Iris*  flaming  bow, 

She  sails  ;  and  swifter  than  the  course  of  light. 

Directs  her  rapid  intellectual  flight 

The  fugitive  ideas  she  restores,  [shores. 

And  calls  the  wandering  thought  from  Lethe's 

To  things  Inr.g  past  a  second  date  she  gives. 

And  hoaiy  Time  from  her  fresh  youth  receives. 

Congenial  sister  of  immootal  Fame, 

She  shares  her  power,  and  Memory  is  her  name. 

O  flrst-bom  daughter  of  primeval  Time! 
By  whom  transmitted  down  in  every  clime. 
The  deeds  of  ages  long  elapsed  are  known. 
And  blazon'd  glories  spread  from  zone  to  zone ; 
Whose  breath  dissolves  the  gloom  of  mental  night. 
And  o'er  th*  obscured  idea  pours  the  light ! 
Whose  wing  unerring  glides  through  time  and  place, 
And  trackless  scours  th'  immensity  of  space ! 
Say !  on  what  seas,  for  thou  alone  canst  tell. 
What  dire  mishap  a  fated  ship  befell, 
Assail'd  by  tempests !  girt  with  hostile  shores! 
Arise !  approach !  unlock  thy  treasured  stores ! 

A  ship  from  Egypt,  o'er  the  deep  impell'd 
By  guiding  winds,  her  course  for  Venice  held  ; 
Of  fiuned  Britannia  were  the  gallant  crew, 
And  from  that  isle  her  name  the  vessel  drew. 
The  wayward  steps  of  Fortune  that  delude 
Full  oft  to  ruin,  eager  they  pursued  ; 
And,  dazzled  by  her  visionary  glare. 
Advanced  incautious  of  each  fatal  snare; 
Though  wam'd  full  oft  the  slippery  track  to  shun. 
Yet  Hope,  with  flattering  voice,  betray'd  them  on. 
Beguiled  to  danger  thus,  they  left  behind 
The  scene  of  peace,  and  social  joy  resign'd. 
liong  absent  they,  from  friends  and  native  home, 
The  cheerless  ocei^n  were  inured  to  roam : 
Tct  Heaven,  in  pity  to  severe  distress. 
Had  crown'd  each  painful  voyage  with  succew : 
Still  to  atone  for  toils  and  hazards  past. 
Restored  them  to  maternal  plains  at  last 

Thrice  had  the  sun.  to  rule  the  varying  year 
Across  th' equator  roll'd  his  flaming  sphere. 
Since  last  the  vessel  spread  her  ample  sail 
From  Albion's  coast,  obsequious  to  the  gale. 
She,  o'er  the  spacious  flood,  from  shore  to  shore. 
Unwearying,  wafted  her  commercial  store. 
1*he  richest  ports  of  Afric  she  had  view'd. 
Thence  to  fair  Italy  her  course  pursued  ; 
Had  left  behind  Trinacria's  burning  isle. 
And  visited  the  margin  of  the  Nile. 
And  now,  that  winter  deepens  round  the  pole. 
The  circling  voyage  hastens  to  its  goal. 
They,  blind  to  Fate's  inevitable  law. 
No  dark  event  to  blast  their  hope  foresaw ; 
But  from  gay  Venice  soon  eipect  to  steer 
For  Britain's  coast,  and  dread  no  perils  near. 


A  thousand  tender  thoughts  their  souls  employ, 
That  fondly  dance  to  scenes  of  ftiture  joy. 

Thus  time  elapsed,  while  o'er  the  pathlew  tide. 
Their  ship  through  Grecian  seas  the  pilots  goideb 
Occasion  call'd  to  touch  at  Candia's  shore. 
Which,  bless'd  with  favouring  winds,  diey  wotm 

explore. 
The  haven  enter,  borne  before  the  gale. 
Despatch  their  commerce,  and  prepare  to  safl 

Eternal  Powers !  what  ruins  from  afar 
Mark  the  fell  track  of  desolating  War! 
Here  Art  and  Commerce,  with  auspicious  reign. 
Once  breathed  sweet  influence  on  the  happy  plaia 
While  o'er  the  lawn,  with  dance  and  festive  soof 
Young  Pleasure  led  the  jocund  hours  along. 
In  gay  luxuriance  Ceres  too  was  seen 
To  crown  the  valle}rs  with  eternal  green. 
For  wealth,  for  valour,  courted  and  revered. 
What  Albion  is,  fair  Candia  then  appear'd. 
Ah !  who  the  flight  of  ages  can  revoke  f 
The  free-bom  spirit  of  her  sons  is  broke ; 
They  bow  to  Ottoman's  imperious  yoke ! 
No  longer  Fame  the  drooping  heart  inspires. 
For  rude  Oppression  quench'd  its  genial  flres. 
But  still,  her  fields  with  golden  harvests  crown  d 
Supply  the  barren  shores  of  Greece  around. 
What  pale  distress  aflflicts  those  wretched  isles ; 
There  hope  ne'er  dawns,  and  pleasure  never  smilai 
The  vassal  wretch  obsequious  drags  his  chain. 
And  hears  his  famish *d  babes  lament  in  vain. 
These  eyes  Have  seen  the  dull  reluctant  soil 
A  seventh  year  scorn  the  weary  labourer's  toil 
No  blooming  Venus,  on  the  desert  shore. 
Now  views  with  triumph  captive  gods  adore: 
No  lovely  Helens  now,  with  fatal  charms. 
Call  forth  th'  avenging  chiefs  of  Greece  to  armst 
No  fair  Penelopes  enchant  the  eye. 
For  whom  contending  kings  are  proud  to  die. 
Here  sullen  Beauty  sheds  a  twilight  ray. 
While  Sorrow  bids  her  vernal  bloom  decay. 
Those  charms  so  long  reno^*n'd  in  classic  straim 
Had  dimly  shone  on  Albion's  happier  plains. 
Now,  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  sun 
Through  the  bright  Virgin  and  the  Scales  had  run 
And  on  th'  ecliptic  wheol'd  his  winding  way 
Till  the  fierce  Scorpion  felt  his  flaming  ray. 
The  Bh\p  was  moor*!!  beside  the  wave-worn  stranr 
Four  days  her  anchors  bite  the  golden  sand : 
For  sick'ning  vapours  lull  the  air  to  sleep. 
And  not  a  breeze  awakes  the  silent  deep. 
This,  when  th*  autumnal  equinox  is  o'er. 
And  Phoebus  in  the  north  declines  no  more. 
The  watchful  mariner,  whom  Heaven  informs 
Oft  deems  the  prelude  of  approaching  storms. 
True  to  his  trust,  when  sacred  duty  calls. 
No  brooding  storm  the  master's  soul  appals , 
Th'  advancing  season  warns  him  to  the  main:— > 
A  captive,  feUer'd  to  the  oar  of  gain ! 
His  anxious  heart  impatient  of  delay. 
Expects  the  winds  to  sail  from  Candia's  bay. 
Determined,  from  whatever  point  they  rise, 
To  trust  his  fortune  to  the  seas  and  skies. 

Thou  living  Ray  of  intellectual  fire. 
Whose  voluntary  gleams  my  verse  inspire  * 
£re  yet  the  deep'ning  incidents  prevail. 
Till  roused  attention  feel  our  plaintive  tale. 
Record  whom,  chief  among  the  gallant  crew 
Th*  unblest  pursuit  of  fortune  hither  drew 
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Can  Mos  of  N^[>taiie,  geDerom,  breve,  uul  bold, 
In  pain  and  kaasrd  toil  for  sordid  gakl  T 
.  'Thajr  can !  for  gold,  too  eft,  with  magic  art, 
Sabdoei  eaoh  nobler  impoke  of  ibe  heart : 
This  crowns  the  proapecooi  villain  with  appUnae, 
To  whom,  in  vain,  tad  Merit  pleada  her  cauM  i 
This  strewB  with  roses  life's  perplexing  road, 
And  leads  the  way  to  pleasure's  blest  abode; 
With  slaughter'd  victims  fills  the  weeping  plain, 
And  smooths  the  lurrows  of  the  treacherous  main. 

O'er  the  gay  vessel,  and  her  daring  band. 
Experienced  Albert  held  the  chief  command ; 
Though  train'd  in  boisterous  elements,  his  mind 
Was  yet  by  soil  humani^  refined, 
£ach  joy  of  wedded  love  at  home  he  knew ; 
Abroad  confest  the  fiither  of  his  crew ! 
Brave,  liberal,  just— the  calm  domestic  scene 
Had  o'er  his  temper  breathed  a  gay  serene : 
Him  Science  taught  by  mystic  lore  to  trace 
The  planets  wheeling  in  eternal  race ; 
To  mark  the  ship  in  floating  balance  held, 
By  earth  attracted  and  by  seas  repell'd  ;     [known, 
Or  point  her  devious  track  through  climes  un- 
That  leads  to  every  shore  and  every  zone. 
He  saw  the  moon  tljrough  heaven's  blue  concave 

glide. 
And  into  motion  charm  th'  expanding  tide ; 
While  earth  impetuous  round  her  axle  rolls. 
Exalts  her  watery  zone,  and  sinks  the  poles. 
Light  and  attraction,  from  their  genial  source^ 
He  saw  still  wandering  with  diminish'd  force : 
While  on  the  margin  of  declining  day, 
Night's  shadowy  cone  reluctant  melts  away. — 
Inured  to  peril,  with  unconquer'd  soul, 
The  chief  beheld  tempestuous  oceans  roll } 
His  genius  ever  (or  th'  event  prepared, 
Rose  with  the  storm,  and  all  its  dangers  shared. 

The  second  powers  and  oflice  Rodmond  bore : 
A  hardy  son  of  England's  furthest  shore ! 
Where  bleak  Northumbria  pours  her  savage  train 
In  sable  squadrons  o'er  the  northern  main : 
"Hiat  with  her  pitchy  entrails  scored,  resort, 
A  sooty  tribe!  to  fair  Augusta's  port 
Where'er  in  ambush  lurk'd  the  fiital  sands» 
They  claim  the  danger ;  proud  of  skilful  bands ; 
For  while,  with  darkling  course,  their  vessels  sweep 
The  winding  shore,  or  plough  the  faithless  deep. 
O'er  bar*  and  shelf  the  watery  path  they  sound 
With  dextrous  arm ;  sagacious  of  the  ground ! 
Fearless  they  combat  every  hostile  wind. 
Wheeling  in  mazy  tracks  with  course  inclined. 
Expert  to  moor,  where  terrors  line  the  road. 
Or  win  the  anchor  from  its  dark  abode ; 
But  drooping  and  relax'd  in  climes  afar 
Tumultuous  and  undisciplined  in  war. 
Such  Rodmond  was ;  by  learning  unrefined. 
That  oft  enlightens  to  corrupt  the  mind. 
Boisterous  of  manners;  train'd  in  early  youth 
To  scenes  that  shame  the  conscious  cheek  of  truth, 
To  scenes  that  Nature's  struggling  voice  control. 
And  freeze  compassion  rising  in  the  soul! 
Where  the  grim  hell-hounds  prowling  round  the 

shore, 
With  foul  intent  the  stranded  bark  explore— 


*  A  bar  is  known,  In  hydrography,  to  be  a  mass  of  earth 
or  land  coHected  by  the  surge  of  the  sea,  at  the  entrance 
of  a  river  or  hsren,  so  as  to  rander  the  nsvlgaUon  difll»> 
eolt,  an<]  often  dsageioas. 


Deaf  to  the  voice  of  wo,  her  decks  they  boasd, 
WhUe  tardy  Justice  slumbers  o*er  her  sword— 
Th'  indignant  ^use,  severely  taught  to  feel. 
Shrinks  from  a  theme  she  blushes  to  reveal ! 
Too  oft  example,  arm'd  with  poisons  fell, 
Pollutes  the  shrine  where  Mercy  loves  to  dwell 
Thus  Rodmond,  train'd  by  this  unhallow'd  crew 
The  sacred  sodal  passions  never  knew : 
Unskiird  to  argue,  in  dispute  yet  loud ; 
Bold  without  coution ;  without  honoun  proud  t 
In  art  unschooPd ;  each  veteran  rule  he  prised, 
And  all  improvement  haughtily  despised. 
Yet,  though  full  oft  to  future  perils  blind. 
With  skin  superior  .glow'd  his  daring  mind. 
Through  snares  of  death  the  reeling  bark  to  guidt 
When  midnight  shades  involve  the  raging  tide. 

To  Rodmond  next,  in  order  of  command. 
Succeeds  the  youngest  of  our  naval  band. 
But  what  avails  it  to  record  a  name 
That  courts  no  rank  among  the  sons  of  Fame  t 
While  yet  a  stripling,  oil  with  fond  alarms 
His  bosom  danced  to  Nature's  boundless  channs. 
On  him  fair  Science  dawn'd  in  happier  hour. 
Awakening  into  bloom  young  Fancy's  flower ; 
But  frowning  Fortune,  with  untimely  blast. 
The  blossom  Wither'd  and  the  dawn  o'ercast. 
Forlorn  of  heart,  and  by  severe  decree, 
Condemn'd  reluctant  to  the  faithless  sea. 
With  long  farewell  he  left  the  laurel  grove, 
Where  science  and  the  tuneful  sisters  rove. 
Hither  he  wander'd,  anxious  to  explore. 
Antiquities  of  nations  now  no  more ; 
To  penetrate  each  distant  realm  unknown. 
And  range  excursive  o'er  th'  ontravell'd  sona 
In  vain— for  rude  Adversity's  command. 
Still  on  the  margin  of  each  famous  land. 
With  unrelenting  ire  his  steps  opposed. 
And  every  gate  of  Hope  against  him  closed. 
Permit  my  verM,  ye  blest  Pierian  train. 
To  call  Arion  this  ill-fated  s\yain ! 
For,  like  that  bard  unhappy,  on  his  head. 
Malignant  stan  their  hostile  influence  shed. 
Both  in  lamenting  numben  o'er  the  deep. 
With  conscious  anguish  taught  the  harp  to  weep 
And  both  the  raging  surge  in  safety  bore 
Amid  destruction  panting  to  the  shore. 
This  last,  our  tragic  story  from  the  wave 
Of  dark  Oblivion  haply  yet  may  save : 
With  genuine  empathy  may  yet  complain. 
While  sad  Remembrance  bleeds  at  every  v«iik 

Such  were  the  pilots — tutor'd  to  divine 
Th'  untraveird  course  by  geometric  line ; 
Train'd  to  command  and  range  the  various  saQ^ 
Whose  various  force  conforms  to  every  gale. 
Charged  with  the  commerce,  hither  also  came 
A  gallant  youth :  Palemon  was  his  name ; 
A  father's  stem  resentment  doom'd  to  prove, 
He  came  the  victim  of  unhappy  love! 
His  heart  for  AlbeH's  beauteous  daughter  bled; 
For  her  a  secret  flame  his  bosom  fed. 
Nor  let  the  wretched  slaves  of  Folly  scorn 
This  genuine  passion.  Nature's  eldest  bom! 
'Twas  his  with  lasting  anguish  to  complain. 
While  blooming  Anna  moum'd  the  cause  in  v^ 

Graceful  of  form,  by  Nature  taught  to  fdease 
Of  power  to  melt  the  female  breast  with  ease 
To  her  Palemon  told  his  tender  tale, 
Soft  as  the  voice  of  Summer's  evening  gala 
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(yoQoy'd,  he  mw  her  Irrelj  mfm  nknti 
The  bluilinif  niaide»  flBiled  with  aweei  oooeeBt* 
Oft  in  the  neiee  of  a  imghboiiffing  grave, 
Unheeid,  thej  Weethed  altenMie  vom  qf  lave  t 
By  fond  Mcieiy  their  peaiea  grew. 
Like  the  yooug  bloHon  M  with  verael  dem 
In  evil  hoer  th' eOkuoai  tongue  effiene 
Betray'd  the  eeoret  of  their  auloel  flame. 
With  grief  and  anger  Uruggiiag  in  hie  faMae^ 
Palemon's  father  heard  the  tale  eenfeit. 
Long  had  he  Uetea'd  wiA  Saepieton'a  ear, 
And  learat,  Mgaeioui,  thk  event  to  Ihar^ 
Too  well,  ftir  yoathi  tl^  liberal  heart  he  haewi 
A  heart  to  Natare't  warm  impreanena  tnief 
Fall  eft  his  wiedom  etiove,  with  ftoittem  toQ^ 
With  avarice  to  pottnle  that  geneioae  eoili 
That  toil  impregnated  with  nobler  reed, 
Refuted  the  eultare  of  to  tank  a  weed. 
Elate  wtA  wealth,  in  active  commerce  wen, 
And  batking  in  the  amOe  of  Fortmie^  ran. 
With  eeora  the  parent  eyed  the  lewly  ihade 
That  veird  the  beautiee  of  thie  eharming  maid  t 
Indignant  he  rebaked  th'  enaraonred  hoy. 
The  flattering  pnNnise  of  hie  fbtare  jey } 
He  aoothed  and  menaced,  aniioae  to  reclaim 
Thif  hopdcM  peeaion,  or  dhrert  itt  aim: 
Oft  led  the  yooth  where  circling  joys  deUghA 
The  ravish'd  lenee,  or  beauty  cfaarme  the  eight. 
With  all  her  pewers^  enchanting  Mbmo  iiird, 
And  Pleasure*!  ryren  voice  no  more  prevaird. 
The  merchant,  kindling  then  with  proud  diadain. 
In  look  and  voiee  emiimed  a  harsher  itmin ; 
In  absence  now  his  only  hope  remafai'd; 
And  such  the  stem  decree  his  will  ordain'd. 
Deep  anguish,  white  Fslemen  heard  his  doom. 
Drew  o*er  his  lovely  fbee  a  saddening  gloom. 
In  vain  wiA  bitter  sorrow  he  repined. 
No  tender  pity  touch*d  that  sesdid  mind  s 
To  thee,  brave  Albert,  was  the  charge  oensign'd. 
The  stately  ship,  fbrsaking  Cnglaad*s  shore, 
To  regiene  fhr  remote  Fslemon  bore. 
Incapable  of  change,  A*  unhappy  youth 
SttU  loved  Air  Anna  with  eternal  truth  t 
From  clime  to  clime  an  exile  doom'd  to  roam. 
His  heart  still  panted  ibr  ile  eeeret  hoseec 

The  moen  had  circled  twice  her  wajrward  sme 
To  him  since  young  Anon  flrst  was  known  ; 
Who,  wandering  here  through  many  a  seene  re* 
In  Alenndria's  port  ik9  vessel  fimnd  r      [nown'd, 
Where,  anzieos  to  review  his  imtive  shore. 
He  on  the  rearing  wave  embarked  once  more. 
Oft,  by  pale  Cynthia's  melancholy  light. 
With  hmi  Palemen  kept  the  watch  of  night  t 
In  whose  sad  bosom  many  a  sigh  oupprem'd. 
Some  painfel  secret  of  the  soul  conriMe'd. 
Perhaps  Arion  soon  the  cause  divined, 
Tnough  shunning  still  te  probe  a  wounded  mind  t 
He  felt  the  chastity  of  silent  wo. 
Though  glad  the  bahn  of  comibrt  to  beetow ; 
He,  with  Paleraon,  oft  reeeunted  e^er 
The  talee  of  haplem  love,  in  ancient  lore, 
Recaird  te  memory  by  Ih'  adjacent  shore. 
The  scene  thus  present,  and  its  sfery  known. 
The  lover  sighM  Ibr  sorrewe  nor  his  own. 
Thus,  though  a  recent  date  their  Hfiendship  bore. 
Soon  the  ripe  metal  ewn*d  the  quickening  ere ; 
For  in  one  tide  their  passions  seem'd  to  lolU 
By  kindred  age  and  sympathy  of  seuY. 
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These  o'er  th'  inferior  naval  I 
The  coorM  deleimine,  or  the  i 
O'er  all  the  rest,  an  undiaiinguish'd  < 
Her  wing  of  deepeet  shade  Oblivion  drew. 

A  sullen  languor  still  the  skies  epprest, 
And  held  th'  unwilling  ship  in  strong  anoot 
High  in  his  chariot  glow'd  the  lamp  of  day, 
O'er  Ida,  flaming  with  meridian  my: 
Relai'd  flom  tail,  the  saileiu  mnge  the  shoro^ 
Where  famine,  war,  and  storm  are  felt  no  moret 
The  hour  to  social  pleasure  they  resign* 
And  black  remembrance  drown  in  generous  wiMu 
On  deck,  loneath  the  shading  oanvam  spread, 
Rodmond  a  rueful  tale  of  wondeii  road, 
Of  dragons  roaring  on  th'  enchanted  coast. 
The  hideous  goblin,  and  the  yriling  ghost — 
But  with  Arion  from  the  sidtry  heat 
Of  noon,  Palemon  sought  a  cool  retreat 
And  lo !  the  shore  with  moumfhl  prospects  orownM  f 
The  rampart  torn  with  many  a  &tal  wound ; 
The  ruin'd  bulwark  tottering  o'er  the  strand ; 
Bewail  die  stroke  of  War's  tremendous  hand. 
What  scenes  of  wo  this  haplem  isle  o'erspread ! 
Where  late  thrice  Ally  thousand  warriors  Med. 
Full  twice  twelve  summers  were  yon  tow'rs  aasalTd 
Till  barbarous  Ottoman  at  last  prevail'd ; 
While  thundering  mines  the  lovely  plaineo'ertum*d» 
While  heroes  fell,  and  domes  and  temples  bum'd 

But  now  before  there  happier  scenes  arise. 
Elysian  vales  mlute  their  ravish'd  eyes : 
Olive  and  cedar  fbrm'd  a  grateful  shade, 
Where  light  with  gay  romantic  error  stray'd. 
The  myrtles  here  with  fbnd  caresses  twine ; 
There,  rich  with  necmr,  melts  the  pregnant  vhMi 
And  lo !  the  stream  renown'd  in  classic  song. 
Sad  Lethe,  glides  the  silent  vale  along. 
On  mossy  banks,  beneath  the  citron  grove. 
The  youthful  wand'rers  found  a  wild  alcove  ? 
Soft  o'er  the  fairy  region  Languor  stole, 
And  with  sweet  Melancholy  charra'd  the  souL 
Here  first  Palemon,  while  his  pensive  mind 
For  consolation  on  hb  friend  reclined. 
In  Pity's  bleeding  bosom  pour'd  the  stream 
Of  love's  soft  anguish,  and  of  grief  supreme — 
Too  true  thy  worde !  by  sweet  remembrance  taught 
My  heart  in  secret  bleeds  with  tender  thought; 
In  vain  it  courts  the  solitary  shade, 
By  every  action,  every  took  betray'd ! — 
The  pride  of  generous  wo  disdains  appeid 
To  hearts  that  unrelenting  frosts  congeal. 
Yet  sure,  if  right  Palemon  can  divine. 
The  sense  of  gentle  pity  dwells  in  thmet 
Yes!  all  his  cares  tky  sympathy  shall  know. 
And  prove  the  kind  compenion  of  his  wo. 

Albert  thou  know'st  with  skill  and  science  graced 
In  humble  station  though  by  Fortune  placed. 
Yet  never  seaman  more  serenely  brave 
Led  Britain's  conquering  squadrons  o'er  the  wavuc 
Where  full  in  view  Augusta's  spires  are  seen. 
With  ftowery  lawns  and  waving  woods  between, 
A  peaceful  dwelling  stands  in  modest  pride, 
Where  Thamee,  sK>w-windingv  rolls  hie  ample  tidau 


*  TbelntelUfent  rssder  will  readily  discover,  that  these 
remarks  allude  to  the  ever  memorable  siege  of  Candl% 
which  was  taken  firom  the  Tenetians  by  the  Turks,  ta 
1G09 ;  being  then  considered  as  impregnable,  and  ssteem 
ed  the  most  fbrmtdable  fortrem  in  the  onivorse. 
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There  live  the  hope  and  pleanire  of  his  life, 
4  pious  daughter,  with  a  &ithful  wife. 
For  his  return,  with  fond  officious  care, 
Still  every  grateful  object  these  prepare; 
Whatever  can  allure  the  smell  or  tight. 
Or  wake  the  drooping  spirits  to  delight. 

This  blooming  maid  in  virtue's  path  to  guide, 
Uer  anxious  parents  all  their  cares  applied : 
Her  spotless  soul,  where  soft  Compassion  reign*d, 
No  vice  untuned,  no  sick'ning  folly  stained. 
Not  fairer  grows  the  lily  of  the  vale, 
Whose  bosom  opens  to  the  vernal  gale : 
Her  eyes,  unconscious  of  their  fatal  chartns, 
Thrill'd  every  heart  with  exquisite  alarms ; 
Her  face,  in  Beauty's  sweet  attraction  dress'd. 
The  smile  o'f  maiden-innocence  expressed ; 
While  Health,  that  rises  with  the  new-bom  day, 
Breathed  o'er  her  cheek  the  softest  blush  of  May. 
Still  in  her  look  complacence  smiled  serene ; 
She  moved  the  charmer  of  the  rural  scene. 

'Twas  at  that  season  when  the  fields  resume 
Their  loveliest  hues,  array'd  in  vernal  bloom ; 
fon  ship,  rich  freighted  fh>m  th'  Italian  shore, 
To  Thames'  fair  banks  her  costly  tribute  bore : 
While  thus  my  father  saw  his  ample  hoard, 
From  this  return,  with  recent  treasures  stored. 
Me,  with  affiiirs  of  commerce  charged,  he  sent 
To  Albert's  humble  mansion ;  soon  I  went— 
Too  soon,  alas !  unconscious  of  th'  event — 
There,  struck  with  sweet  surprise  and  silent  awe, 
The  gentle  mistress  of  my  hopes  I  saw: 
There  wounded  first  by  Love's  resistless  arms. 
My  glowing  bosom  throbb'd  with  strange  alarms. 
My  ever  charming  Anna !  who  alone 
Can  all  the  frowns  of  cruel  fate  atone ; 
O!  while  all-conscious  Memory  holds  her  power. 
Can  I  forget  that  sweetly-painful  hour, 
When   from   those  eyes,  with  lovely  lightning 

fraught. 
My  fluttering  spirits  first  th'  infection  caught; 
When  as  I  gazed,  my  fault'ring  tongue  betray *d 
The  heart's  quick  tumults,  or  refused  its  aid ; 
While  the  dim  light  my  ravish'd  eyes  forsook. 
And  every  limb,  unstrung  with  terror,  shook ! 
With  all  her  powers  dissenting  Reason  strove 
To  tame  at  first  the  kindling  flame  of  Love ; 
She  strove  in  vain !  subdued  by  charms  divine. 
My  soul  a  victim  fell  at  Beauty's  shrine. — 
Oft  from  the  din  of  bustling  life  I  stray'd. 
In  happier  scenes  to  see  my  lovely  maid. 
Full  ofl,  where  Thames  his  wand'ring  current  leads. 
We  roved  at  evening  hour  through  flowery  meads. 
There,  while  my  heart's  soft  anguish  I  reveal'd. 
To  her  with  tender  sighs  ray  hope  appeal'd. 
While  the  sweet  nymph  my  faithful  tale  believed. 
Her  snowy  breast  with  secret  tumult  heaved ; 
For,  train'd  in  rural  scenes  from  earliest  youth 
Nature  was  hers,  and  innocence,  and  truth. 
She  never  knew  the  city  damsel's  art. 
Whose  frothy  pertness  charms  the  vacant  heart! 
My  suit  prevail'd ;  for  Love  infbrm'd  my  tongue. 
And  on  his  votary's  lips  persuasion  hung. 
Her  eyes  with  conscious  sympathy  withdrew. 
And  o'er  her  cheek  the  rosy  current  flew. — 
Thrice  happy  hours !  where,  with  no  dark  allay. 
Life's  fairest  sunshine  gilds  the  vernal  day ! 
For  here,  the  sigh  that  soft  Afllection  heaves. 
From  stings  of  sharper  wo  the  soul  relieves, 


Elysian  scenes,  too  happy  long  to  last ! 

Too  soon  a  storm  the  smiling  dawn  o'ercast ! 

Too  soon  some  demon  to  my  father  bore 

The  tidings  that  his  heart  with  anguish  tore/^ 

My  pride  to  kindle,  with  diMuasive  voice, 

A  whUe  he  labour*d  to  degrade  my  choice ; 

Then,  in  the  whirling  vrave  of  Pleasure,  sought 

From  its  loved  object  to  divert  my'thought 

With  equal  hope  he  might  attempt  to  bind. 

In  chains  of  adamant,  the  lawless  wind : 

For  Love  had  aim'd  the  fatal  shaft  too  sure ;  . 

Hope  fed  the  wound,  and  absence  knew  no  enrei 

With  alienated  look,  each  art  he  saw 

Still  bafiM  by  superior  Nature's  law. 

His  anxious  mind  on  various  scliemes  revolved ; 

At  last  on  cruel  exile  he  resolved. 

The  rigorous  doom  was  fixed !  alas !  how  vain  t 

To  him  of  tender  anguiAh  to  enroplain! 

His  soul,  that  never  Love's  sweet  influence  felt 

By  social  sympathy  could  never  melt; 

With  stem  command  to  Albert's  charge  he  gave, 

To  waft  Palemon  o'er  the  distant  wave. 

The  ship  was  laden  and  prepared  to  sail. 
And  only  waited  now  the  leading  gale. 
'Twas  ours,  in  that  sad  period  first  to  prove 
The  heartfelt  torments  of  despairing  love : 
Th'  impatient  wish  that  never  feels  repose. 
Desire  that  with  perpetual  current  flows ; 
The  fluctuating  pangs  of  hope  and  fear ; 
Joy  distant  still,  and  sorrow  ever  near ! 
Thus,  while  the  pangs  of  thought  severer  grew. 
The  western  breezes  inauspicious  blew. 
Hastening  the  moment  of  our  last  adieu. 
The  vessel  parted  on  the  falling  tide ; 
Tet  Time  one  sacred  hour  to  Love  supplied. 
The  night  was  silent,  and,  advancing  fast. 
The  Q}oon  o'er  Thames  her  silver  mantle  cast ; 
Impatient  hope  the  midnight  path  explored. 
And  led  me  to  the  nymph  my  soul  adored. 
Soon  her  quick  footsteps  strack  my  listening  ear; 
She  came  confest !  the  lovely  maid  drew  near ! 
But  ah !  what  force  of  language  can  impart 
Th'  impetuous  joy  that  glow'd  in  either  heart.' — 
O !  ye,  whose  melting  hearts  are  fbrm'd  to  prove 
The  trembling  ecstasies  of  genuine  love ! 
When,  with  delicious  agony,  the  thought 
Is  to  the  verge  of  high  delirium  vnt>ught ; 
Your  secret  sympathy  alone  can  tell 
What  raptures  then  the  throbbing  bosom  swell , 
O'er  alt  the  nerves  what  tender  tumults  roll, 
While  love  with  sweet  enchantment  melts  ttii 
soul! 

In  transport  lost,  by  trembling  hope  imprest. 
The  blushing  virgin  sunk  upon  my  breast ; 
While  hers  congenial  beat  with  fond  alarms; 
Dissolving  softness !  paradise  of  charms! 
Flash'd  fVom  our  eyes,  in  warm  transfusion  flew 
Our  blending  spirits,  that  each  other  drew! 
O  bliss  supreme !  where  Virtue's  self  can  melt 
With  joys  that  guilty  Pleasure  never  felt . 
Form'd  to  refine  the  thought  with  chaste  desire. 
And  kindle  sweet  Affection's  purest  fire ! 
Ah !  wherefore  should  my  hopeless  love,  she  criea 
While  sorrow  burst  with  interrapting  sighs. 
For  ever  destined  to  lament  in  vain. 
Such  flattering  fond  ideas  entertain  f 
My  heart  through  scenes  of  fiiir  illusion  stray'd 
To  joys  decreed  for  some  superior  maid 
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Tis  mine  to  feel  the  shftrpest  stingB  of  Grief, 

Where  never  gentle  hopes  aflbrd  relief. 

Go  then,  dear  youth !  thy  &ther*t  rage  atone ! 

And  let  thii  tortnred  boeom  beat  alone ! 

The  hovering  anger  yet  thoa  may*Bt  appease ; 

Co  then,  dear  youth !  nor  tempt  the  faithless  seas ! 

Find  out  some  happier  daughter  of  the  town. 

With  Fortune's  fiiirer  joys  thy  love  to  crovvn ; 

Where  smiling  o*er  thee  with  indulgent  ray, 

Prosperity  shall  hail  each  new-bom  day. 

Too  well  thou  know'st  good  Albert's  niggard  fate, 

HI  fitted  to  sustain  thy  lather's  hate ! 

Go  then,  I  charge  thee,  by  thy  gen'rous  love. 

That  fatal  to  my  father  thus  may  prove  : 

On  me  alone  let  dark  Affliction  fall, 

Whose  heart  for  thee  will  gladly  suffer  alL 

Then,  haste  thee  hence,  Palemon,  ere  too  late, 

Nor  rashly  hope  to  breve  opposing  Fate ! 

She  ceased ;  while  anguish  in  her  angel  face 
O'er  all  her  beauties  shower'd  celestial  grace : 
Not  Helen,  in  her  bridal  charms  arrey'd. 
Was  half  so  lovely  as  this  gentle  maid. 
O  soul  of  all  my  wishes !  I  replied. 
Can  that  soA  &bric  stem  Affliction's  tide! 
Canst  thou,  fair  emblem  of  exalted  Truth ! 
To  Sorrow  doom  the  summer  of  thy  youth ; 
And  I,  perfidious !  all  that  sweetness  see 
Consigned  to  lasting  misery  for  me  ? 
Sooner  this  moment  may  th'  eternal  doom 
Palemon  in  the  silent  earth  entomb! 
Attest,  thou  Moon,  fair  regent  of  the  night! 
Whose  lustre  sickens  at  this  mournful  sight ; 
By  all  the  pangs  divided  lovers  feel,  * 

'That  sweet  possession  only  knows  to  heal ! 
By  all  the  horrors  brooding  o*er  the  deep ! 
Where  Fate  and  Ruin  sad  dominion  keep ; 
Though  tyrant  duty  o^er  me  threatening  stands 
And  claims  obedience  to  her  stem  commands ; 
Should  Fortune  cruel  or  auspicious  prove, 
Her  smile  or  frown  shall  never  change  my  love ! 
My  heart,  that  now  must  every  joy  resign, 
Incapable  of  change,  is  only  thine ! — 

O  cease  to  weep !  this  storm  will  yet  decay. 
And  these  sad  clouds  of  Sorrow  melt  away. 
While  through  the  rugged  path  of  life  we  go. 
All  mortals  taste  the  bitter  draught  of  wo ! 
The  famed  and  great,  decreed  to  equal  pain. 
Full  ofl  in  splendid  wretchedness  complain. 
For  this  Prosperity,  with  brighter  ray. 
In  smiling  contrast  gilds  our  vital  day. 
Thou  too,  sweet  maid !  ere  twice  ten  months  are  o'er 
Shalt  hail  Palemon  to  his  native  shore. 
Where  never  Interest  shall  divide  us  more. 

Her  struggling  soul,  o'erwhelm'd  with  tender 
grief 
Now  found  an  interval  of  short  relief; 
So  melt?  the  surface  of  the  frozen  stream. 
Beneath  'Jie  wintry  sun's  departing  beam. 
With  warning  has*«  the  shades  of  night  withdrew, 
And  gave  the  signal  of  a  sad  adieu ! 
As  on  my  neck  th'  affiieted  nuuden  hong, 
A  thousand  racking  doubts  her  spirit  wrung  * 
She  wept  the  terrors  of  the  fearful  wave, 
Too  ofl,  alas !  the  wandering  lover's  grave ! 
With  sofl  persuasion  I  dispell'd  her  fear. 
And  from  her  cheek  beguiled  the  falling  tear. 
While  dying  fondness  languish'd  in  her  eyes, 
6he  pour'd  her  soul  to  heaven  in  syppliant  sighs — 


Look  down  with  pity,  O  ye  Pbwers  above! 
Who  hear  the  sad  complaints  of  bleeding  Love ! 
Ye,  who  the  secret  laws  of  Fate  explore. 
Alone  can  tell  if  he  returns  no  more : 
Or  if  the  hour  of  fiitura  joy  remain, 
Long-wish'd  atonement  of  long-sufier*d  pain ! 
Bid  every  guardian  minister  attend. 
And  from  all  ill  the  much-loved  youth  defend . 
— ^With  grief  o'erwhelm'd,  we  parted  twice  !• 

vain. 
And,  urged  by  strong  attraction,  met  again. 
At  last,  by  cruel  Fortune  torn  apart. 
While  tender  passion  stream'd  in  either  heart , 
Our  eyes  transiSx'd  with  agonizing  look. 
One  sad  farewell,  one  last  embrace  we  took. 
Eoriom  of  hope  the  lovely  maid  I  left. 
Pensive  and  pale,  of  every  joy  bereft: 
She  to  her  silent  couch  retired  to  weep. 
While  her  sad  swain  embark'd  upon  the  deep. 

His  tale  thus  closed,  from  sympathy  of  grief, 
Palemon's  bosom  felt  a  sweet  relief. 
The  hapless  bird,  thus  ravished  from  the  skies. 
Where  all  forlorn  his  loved  companion  flies, 
In  secret  long  bewails  his  cruel  fate, 
With  fond  remembrance  of  his  winged  mate: 
Till  grown  ftmiliar  with  a  foreign  train. 
Composed  at  length,  his  sadly  warbling  strain. 
In  sweet  oblivion  charms  (he  sense  of  pain. 

Ye  tender  maids,  in  whose  pathetic  souls 
Compassion's  sacred  stream  impetuous  rolls ; 
Whose  warm  aflections  exquisitely  feel 
Thb  secret  vraund  you  tremble  to  reveal ! 
Ah !  may  no  wond'rer  of  the  faithless  main 
Pour  through  your  breast  the  soft  delicious  bane 
May  never  fatal  tenderness  approve 
The  fond  efflisions  of  their  ardent  love. 
O!  wam'd  by  friendship's  counsel,  learn  to  shun 
The  fatal  path  where  thousands  are  undone! 

Now  as  the  jrouths,  returning  o'er  the  plain, 
Approach'd  the  lonely  margin  of  the  main, 
Fint,  with  attention  roused,  Arion  eyed 
The  graceful  lover,  fbrm'd  in  Nature's  pride. 
His  frame  the  happiest  S3rmmetry  display'd ; 
And  locks  of  waving  gold  his  neck  array'd ; 
In  every  look  the  Paphian  graces  shine, 
Sofl-breathing  o'er  his  cheek  their  bloom  divine* 
With  lighten'd  heart  he  smiled  serenely  gay. 
Like  young  Adonis  or  the  son  of  May; 
Not  Cytherea  from  a  fairer  swain 
Received  her  apple  on  the  Trojan  plain ! 

The  sun's  bright  orb,  declining  all  serene. 
Now  glanced  obliquely  o'er  the  woodland  seen* 
Creation  smiles  around ;  on  every  spray 
The  warbling  birds  exalt  their  evening  lay. 
Blithe  skipping  o'er  yon  hill,  the  fleecy  train 
Join  the  deep  chorus  of  the  lowing  plain : 
The  golden  lime  and  orange  there  were  seen. 
On  fragrant  branches  of  perpetual  green. 
The  crystal  streams,  that  velvet  meadows  lave 
To  the  green  ocean  roll  with  chiding  wave. 
The  glassy  ocean,  hush'd,  forgets  to  roar. 
But  trembling  murmurs  on  the  sandy  shore : 
And  lo!  his  surface,  lovely  to  behold. 
Glows  in  the  west,  a  sea  of  living  gold ! 
While  all  above,  a  thousand  liveries  gay. 
The  skies  with  pomp  ineflhUe  array, 
Arabian  sweets  perfume  the  happy  plains : 
Above,  beneath,  around,  enchantment  reigns 
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While  yet  tbe  shades,  on  Time's  9tenial  scale. 
With  long  yibration  deepen  o*er  the  vale ; 
While  yet  the  songsters  of  the  vocal  grove, 
With  dying  numbers  tune  the  soul  to  love ; 
With  joyful  eyes  th'  attentive  master  sees 
Th'  auspicious  omens  of  an  eastern  bre^ie-* 
Now  radiant  Vesper  leads  the  starry  train, 
And  Night  slow  draws  her  veil  o'er  land  and  main* 
Round  the  charged  bowl  the  sailors  form  a  ring. 
By  turns  recount  the  wondrous  tale,  or  sing ; 
As  love  or  battle,  hardships  of  the  main, 
Or  genial  wine,  awake  the  homely  strain: 
Then  some  the  watch  of  night  alternate  |Leep» 
The  rest  lie  buried  in  oblivious  sleep. 

Deep  midnight  now  involves  the  livid  skies, 
While  infant  breezes  from  the  shore  arise. 
The  waning  moon,  behind  a  watery  shroud. 
Pale  glimmerM  o*er  the  long-protracted  cloud; 
A  mighty  ring  around  her  silver  throne. 
With  parting  meteors  cross'd  portentous  shone* 
This  in  the  troubled  sky  full  oft  prevails ; 
0(1  deem'd  a  signal  of  tempestuous  gales. — 
While  young  Arion  sleeps,  before  his  sight 
Tumultuous  swini  the  visions  of  the  night 
Now  blooming  Anna,  with  her  happy  swain, 
Approached  the  sacred  Hymeneal  fane, 
Anon,  tremendous  lightnings  flash  between, 
And  funeral  pomp  and  weeping  loves  are  seen . 
Now  with  Pblemon  up  a  rocky  steep 
Whose  summit  trembles  o'er  die  roaring  deep» 
With  painful  step  he  olimb'd ;  while  far  above 
Sweet  Anna  charm'd  them  with  the  voice  of  love. 
Then  sudden  from  the  slippery  height  they  fell. 
While  dreadful  yawn'd  beneath  the  jawsof  hell^— 
Amid  this  fearful  trance,  a  thundering  sound 
He  hears— and  thrice  the  hollow  decks  rebound. 
Upstarting  from  his  couch  on  deck  he  sprung ; 
Thrice  with  shrill  note  the  boatswain's  whistle  rung. 
AU  handB  unmoor!  proclaims  a  boisterous  cry; 
AU  hands  unmoor  !  the  cavem'd  rocks  reply  I 
Koosed  from  repose  aloft  the  sailors  swarm. 
And  with  their  levers  soon  the  windlass  arm.* 
The  order  given,  upspringing  with  a  bound. 
They  lodge  the  bars,  and  wheel  their  engine  round ; 
At  every  turn  the  clanging  pauls  resound. 
Uplom  reluctant  from  its  oo«y  cave. 
The  ponderous  anchor  rises  o'er  the  wave : 
Along  their  slippery  masts  the  yards  ascend, 
And  high  in  air  the  canraas  wings  extend : 
Redoubling  cords  the  lofty  canvass  guide. 
And  through  inextricaMe  maies  glide. 
The  lunar  rays  with  k>ng  reflection  gleam, 
To  light  the  vessel  o'er  the  silver  stream  i 
Along  the  glassy  plain  serene  she  glides. 
While  axure  radiance  trembles  on  her  sides 
From  east  to  north  the  transient  breezes  play. 
And  in  th'  Egyptian  quarter  soon  decay. 
A  calm  ensues ;  they  dread  th*  adjacent  shore ; 
The  boats  with  rowers  arm'd  are  sent  before : 
With  cordage  fasten'd  to  the  lofty  prow, 
Aloof  to  sea  the  stately  ship  they  tow.t 


The  nervous  crew  their  sweeping  oars  «itend» 
And  pealing  shouts  the  shore  of  Candia  rend. 
Success  attends  their  skill ;  the  danger's  o'er ; 
The  port  is  doubled  and  beheld  no  more. 

Now  Mom,  her  lamp  pale  glimmering  on  *VTgV 
Scattered  before  her  van  reluctant  Night 
She  comes  not  in  refulgent  pomp  array'd. 
But  sternly  frowning,  wrapt  in  suUen  shade. 
Above  incumbent  vapours,  Ida's  height, 
Tremendous  rock !  emerges  on  the  sight 
North-east  the  guardian  isle  of  Stondia  liet. 
And  westward  Freschin's  lyoody  capes  arise. 

With  winning  postures,  now  the  wanton  sails 
Spread  all  their  snares  to  charm  th'  inconstant  galee 
The  swelling  stud-sails'^  now  their  wings  extend. 
Then  stay-sails  sidelong  to  the  breeze  ascend : 
While  all  to  court  the  wandering  breeze  are  placed 
With  yards  now  thwarting,  now  obliquely  braced 

The  dim  horizon  lowering  vapours  shroud, 
And  blot  the  sun,  yet  struggling  in  the  cloud : 
Through  the  wide  atmosphere,  condensed  with 
«      haze. 

His  glaring  orb  emits  a  sanguine  blaze. 
The  pilots  now  their  rules  of  art  apply. 
The  mystic  needle's  devious  aim  to  try. 
The  compass,  placed  to  catch  the  rising  ray,t 
The  quadrant's  shadows  studious  they  survey  1 
Along  the  arch  the  gradual  index  slides. 
While  Phcebus  down  (ho  vertic  circle  glides. 
Now,  seen  on  Ocean's  utmost  veige  to  swim, 
He  sweeps  it  vibrant  with  his  nether  liqpb. 
Their  sage  experience  thus  explores  the  height 
And  polar  distance  of  the  source  of  light ; 
Then  through  the  chiliads  triple  maze  they  tne* 
Th*  analogy  that  proves  the  magnet's  place 
The  wayward  steel,  to  truth  thus  reconciled. 
No  more  th*  attentive  pilot's  eye  beguiled. 

The  natives,  while  the  ship  departs  the  land. 
Ashore  with  admiration  gazing  stand. 
M^estically  slow,  before  the  breeze. 
In  silent  pomp  she  marches  on  the  seas ; 
Her  milk-white  bottom  cast  a  sofler  gleam. 
While  trembling  through  the  green  translucea 

stream. 
The  wales4  that  close  above  in  contrast  shonoi 
Clasp  the  long  fabric  with  a  jetty  zone. 
Britannia,  riding  awful  on  the  prow, 
Gazed  o'er  the  vassal  wave  that  roll'd  below : 
Where'er  she  moved  the  vassal  waves  were  seen 
To  yield  obsequious  and  con1(ess  their  queen. 
Th*  imperial  trident  graced  her  dexter  hand. 
Of  power  to  rule  the  sucgOr  liko  Moses'  wand. 


*  The  windlass  is  a  sort  of  large  roller,  used  to  wind 
In  the  cat>le,  or  heave  up  the  anehor.  U  is  turned  about 
verdcally  by  a  number  of  k>Qg  bars  or  levers;  hi 
which  open^oiH  it  is  prevented  from  recolUog,  by  the 
*>aul8. 

t  To  wrag  is  the  operatipn  of  drawing  a  ship  forward,  by 


means  of  ropes,  extendiag  ftmsk  her  fore  part  to  one  er 
more  of  the  boats  rowing  before  her. 

*  Studding-ssUs  are  fong,  narrow  saU%  which  are  oa^ 
used  in  fins  weather  and  &ir  winds,  on  the  ouuida  of 
the  larger  square  sails.  Stay-sails  are  three-cornered 
sails,  which  are  hoisted  up  on  the  stays,  when  the 
wind  crosses  the  ship's  course  either  directly  or 
obliquely. 

t  The  operation  of  takbig  the  sun's  aslarath,  to  ordef 
to  discover  the  eastern  or  vrestem  variaUon  of  the  maf> 
nello  needle. 

I  The  wales,  hare  sUoded  to,  are  an  assemblage  of 
strong  planlcs  which  envelope  the  lower  part  of  the  shipPf 
side,  wherein  they  are  broader  and  thicker  than  the  res^ 
and  appear  somewhat  like  a  range  of  hoops,  which  sep» 
rates  the  bottom  frum  the  upper  works. 
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Th'  eternal  empire  of  the  main  to  keep. 
And  guide  her  squadrons  o*er  the  trembling  deep. 
Her  left,  propitious,  bore  a  mystic  shield. 
Around  whose  margin  rolls  the  watery  field : 
There  her  bold  Genius,  in  his  fioating  car, 
O'er  the  wild  billow  hurls  the  storm  of  war-> 
And  lo !  the  beast  that  oft  with  jealous  rage 
lu  bloody  combat  met  from  age  to  age, 
Tamed  into  Union,  yoked  in  Friendship's  chain. 
Draw  his  proud  chariot  round  the  vanquished  main. 
From  the  broad  margin  to  the  centre  grew 
Shelves,    rocks,    and  whirlpools,  hideous  to  the 

view ! — 
Th*  immortal  shield  ftom  Neptune  she  received. 
When  first  her  head  above  the  waters  heaved. 
Loose  floated  o'er  her  limbs  an  azure  vest ; 
A  figured  scutcheon  glitter'd  on  her  breast ; 
There,  from  one  parent  soil,  for  ever  young. 
The  blooming  rose  And  hardy  thistle  sprung : 
Around  her  head  an  oaken  wreath  was  seen, 
Inwove  with  laurels  of  unfading  green. 
Such  was  the  sculptured  prow — ^from  van  to  rear 
Th'  artillery  fVown'd,  a  black  tremendous  tier! 
Embalm'd  with  orient  gum,  above  the  wave, 
The  swelling  sides  a  yellow  radiance  gave. 
On  the  broad  stem  a  pencil  warm  and  bold, 
That  never  servile  rules  of  art  controU'd, 
An  allegoric  tale  on  high  portray'd, 
Tlrere  a  young  hero,  here  a  royal  maid. 
Fair  England's  genius  in  the  youth  exprest. 
Her  ancient  foe,  but  now  her  friend  confest, 
The  warlike  nymph  with  fond  regard  survey'd  x 
No  more  his  hostile  frown  her  heart  dismay'd. 
His  look,  that  once  shot  terror  from  afar, 
Like  yowng  Alcides,  or  the  god  of  war. 
Serene  as  summer's  evening  skies  she  saw ; 
Serene,  yet  firm ;  though  mild,  impressing  awe. 
Her  nervous  arm,  inured  to  toils  severe. 
Brand ish'd  th'  unconquer'd  Caledonian  spear. 
The  dreadful  falchion  of  the  hills  she  wore, 
Sling  to  the  harp  in  many  a  tale  of  yore. 
That  oft  her  rivers  dyed  with  hostile  gore. 
Blue  was  her  rocky  shield  ;  her  piercing  eye 
Flash'd  like  the  meteors  of  her  native  sky ;    • 
Her  crest,  high-plumed,  was  rough  with  many  a  scar, 
And  o'er  her  helmet  gleam'd  the  northern  star. 
The  warrior  youth  appeared  of  noble  frame, 
The  hardy  offipring  of  some  Runic  dame : 
Loose  o'er  his  shoulders  hong  the  slacken'd  bow, 
Renown'd  in  song — the  terror  of  the  foe ! 
The  sword,  that  oft  the  barbarous  north  defied. 
The  scourge  of  tyrants !  glitter'd  by  his  side. 
Clad  in  refulgent  arms,  in  battle  won. 
The  George  emblazon'd  on  his  corslet  shone. 
Fast  by  his  side  was  seen  a  golden  lyre. 
Pregnant  with  numbers  of  eternal  fire : 
Whose  strings  unlock  the  witches'  midnight  spell. 
Or  waft  rapt  Fancy  through  the  gulfs  of  hell- 
Struck  with  contagion,  kindling  Fancy  hears 
The  songs  of  heaven,  the  music  of  the  spheres ! 
Borne  on  Newtonian  wing,  through  air  she  flies, 
Where  other  suns  to  other  83rstems  rise ! — 
These  front  the  scene  conspicuous— over  bead 
Albion's  proud  oak  his  filial  branches  spread ; 
While  on  the  sea-beat  shore  obsequious  stood, 
Beneath  their  feet,  the  father  of  the  flood ; 
Here,  the  bold  native  of  her  clifib  above, 
Perch'd  by  the  martial  maid  the  bird  of  Jove ; 
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There,  on  the  watch,  sagacious  of  his  prey. 
With  eyes  of  fire,  an  English  mastiff  lay. 
Yonder  fair  Commerce  stretch'd  her  winged  sail ; 
Here  frown'd  the  god  that  wakes  the  living  gal*^ 
High  o'er  the  poop,  the  fluttering  wings  unfori'd 
Th*  imperial  flag  that  rules  the  watery  worid. 
Deep  blushing  armours  all  the  tops  invest. 
And  wariike  trophies  either  quarter  drest;   (liigfa; 
Then  tower'd  the  masts;  the  canvass  sweU'd  oa 
And  waving  streamers  floated  in  the  sky. 
Thus  the  rich  vessel  moves  in  trim  array. 
Like  some  fair  virgin  on  her  bridal  day. 
Thus,  like  a  swan  she  cleaves  the  watery  plain  f 
The  pride  and  wonder  of  the  iEgean  main. 

Canto  1L 

ARGUMENT. 

Refleetton  on  learing  the  land  The  gale  continues,  h. 
water-spout.  Beauty  of  a  dyin^  dolphin.  The  ship's 
progress  along  the  shore.  Wind  strengthens.  The 
sails  reduced.  A  shoal  of  porpoises.  Last  appear- 
ance of  Cape  Spado.  Sea  rises.  A  squalL  The  sails 
funher  diminished.  Mainsail  split  Ship  bears  away 
before  the  wind.  Again  hauls  upon  the  wind.  An- 
other mainsail  fitted  to  the  yard.  The  gale  still  hi- 
creases.  Topsails  furled.  Top-gallant  yards  sent 
di)wii.  Sea  enlarges.  Sunset  Courses  reefed.  Four 
seaman  lost  oflT  the  lee  main  yard-arm.  Anxiety 
of  the  pilots  from  their  dangerous  rituation.  Resolute 
behaviour  of  the  sailors.  The  ship  labours  in  great 
distress.  The  artillery  thrown  oYerboard.  Dismal 
appearance  of  the  weather.  Very  high  and  dangerous 
sea.  Severe  fatigue  of  the  crew.  Consultation  and 
resolution  of  the  ofllcers.  ^eech  and  advice  of  Albert 
to  the  crew.  Necessary  disposition  to  veer  before  the 
wind.  Disappoinmient  In  the  proposed  etkcU  New 
dispositions  equally  unsuccessful.  The  mUen  mast 
cut  away. 

TUc  wtne  Ite  in  (A«  mo,  MtoMn  Capt  fVneMM,  *i  OsMtfte,  rnmi  Ai 
bland  of  /Uconcro,  loMdk  ii  wwrly  f «0il*«  limgmt$  mrlSwfrf  ^ 
CojM  Spado,— The  time  ia  from  ni$u  in  tkt  mtming  tiO  om  t^ilttk 
</  tktfoUowinf  momfni'. 

Adieu,  ye  pleasures  of  the  rural  scene. 

Where  peace  and  calm  contentment  dwell  serene! 

To  me,  in  vain,  on  earth's  prolific  soil. 

With  summer  crown'd  th'  Elysian  valleys  smile ! 

To  me  those  happier  scenes  ik>  joy  impart. 

But  tantalize  with  hope  my  aching  heart 

For  these,  alas !  reluctant  I  forego. 

To  visit  storms  and  elements  of  wo ! 

Ye  tempests !  o'er  my  head  congenial  roll. 

To  suit  the  mournful  music  of  my  soul ! 

In  black  progression,  lo !  they  hover  near-* 

Hail,  social  Horrors !  like  my  fate  severe ! 

Old  Ocean,  hail !  beneath  whose  azure  zone 

The  secret  deep  lies  unexplored,  unknown. 

Approach,  ye  brave  companions  of  the  sea. 

And  fearless  view  this  awful  scene  with  me ! 

Ye  native  guardians  of  your  country's  laws 

Ye  bold  assertors  of  her  sacred  cause  ! 

The  muse  invites  you,  judge  if  she  depart, 

Unequal,  from  the  precepts  of  your  art 

In  practice  train'd,  and  conscious  of  her  power» 

Her  steps  intrepid  meet  the  trying  hour. 

O'er  the  smooth  bosom  of  the  faithless  tides, 

Propell'd  by  gentle  gales,  the  vessel  glides. 

Redmond,  exulting,  felt  th'  auspicious  wind. 

And  by  a  mystic  charm  its  aim  confined. — 

The  thoughts  of  home,  that  o'er  his  fancy  rati 

With  trembling  joy  dilate  Palemon's  soul  t 
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Hope  lifts  his  heart,  before  whose  vivid  ray 
Distress  recedes,  and  danger  melts  away. 
Already  Britain's  parent  cliffi  arise, 
And  in  idea  greet  his  longing  eyes ! 
Each  aiBOPMis  sailor  too,  witli  heart  elate. 
Dwells  on  the  beauties  of  his  gentle  mata 
E*en  they  th'  impressive  dart  of  Lov^  can  ftel. 
Whose  stubborn  souls  are  sheathed  in  triple  steel 
Nor  less  o'eijoy'd,  perhaps  with  equal  truth. 
Each  faithful  maid  expects  th*  approaching  youth. 
In  distant  bosoms  equal  ardours  glow ; 
And  mutual  passions  mutual  joy  bestow. — 
Tall  Ida's  summit  now  more  distant  grew. 
And  Jove's  high  hill  was  rising  on  the  view; 
When,  from  the  left  approaching,  they  descry 
'    A  liquid  column,  towering,  shoot  on  high  : 
The  foaming  base  an  angry  whirlwind  sweeps, 
Where  curling  billows  rouse  the  fearful  deeps : 
Still  round  and  round  the  fluid  vortex  flies. 
Scattering  dun  night  and  horror  through  the  skies. 
The  swift  volution  and  th'  enormous  train 
Let  sages  versed  in  Nature's  lore  explain ! 
The  horrid  apparition  still  draws  nigh,  ' 

And  white  with  foam  the  whirling  surges  fly , 
The  guns   were   primed — the   vessel  northward 

veers. 
Till  her  black  battery  on  the  column  bears. 
The  nitre  fired  ;  and  while  the  dreadful  sound. 
Convulsive,  shook  the  slumbering  air  around. 
The  watery  volume,  trembling  to  the  sky, 
Burst  down  the  dreadful  deluge  from  on  high ; 
Th'  aftrighted  surge,  recoiling  as  it  fell. 
Rolling  ii)  hills  disclosed  th'  abyss  of  hell. 
But  soon  this  transient  undulation  o'er. 
The  sea  subsides,  the  whirlwinds  rago  no  more. 
While   southward    now   th'   increasing   breezes 

veer. 
Dark  clouds  incumbent  on  their  wings  appear. 
In  front  they  view  the  consecrated  grove 
Of  Cypress,  sacred  once  to  Cretan  Jove. 
The  thirsty  canvass,  all  around  supplied. 
Still  drinks  unquench'd  the  full  aerial  tide ; 
And  now,  approaching  near  the  lofty  stem, 
A  shoal  of  sportive  dolphins  they  discern. 
From  bnmish'd  scales  they  beam'd  refulgent  rays, 
Till  all  the  glowing  ocean  seems  to  blaze. 
Soon  to  the  sport  of  death  the  crew  repair. 
Dart  the  long  lance,  or  spread  the  baited  snare. 
One  in  redoubling  mazes  wheels  along. 
And  glides,  unhappy !  near  the  triple  prong. 
Rodmond,  unerring,  o'er  his  head  suspends 
The  barbed  steel,  and  every  turn  attends. 
Unerring  aim'd  the  missile  weapon  flew. 
And,  plunging,  struck  the  fated  victim  through. 
Th'  upturning  points  his  ponderous' bulk  sustoin ; 
On  deck  he  struggles  with  convulsive  pain. 
But  while  his  heart  the  fatal  javelin  thrills 
And  flitting  life  escapes  in  sanguine  rills. 
What  radiant  changes  strike  th'  astonished  sight ! 
What  glowing  hues  of  mingled  shade  and  light! 
fit,  ct-jual  beauties  gild  thQ  lucid  west. 
With  parting  beams  all  o'er  profusely  drest ; 
Not  lovelier  colours  paint  the  vernal  dawn. 
When  orient  dews  impearl  th'  enamell'd  lawn, 
Than  from  his  sides  in  bright  suffusion  flow. 
That  now  with  gold  empyreal  seem'd  to  glow  ; 
Now  in  pellucid  sapphires  meet  the  view, 
^jid  emulate  the  soft  celestial  hue ; 


Now  beam  a  flaming  crimson  on  the  eye  ; 
And  now  assume  the  purple's  deeper  dye. 
But  hpre  description  clouds  each  shining  ray — 
What  terms  o(  Art  can  Nature's  powers  display  ? 

Now,  while  en  high  the  fresheaiag  gale  sae  leelt 
The  ship  beneath  hor  lofty  pressure  reels. 
Th'  auxiliar  sails,  that  court  a  gentle  breeze. 
From  their  high  stations  sink  by  alow  degreea 
The  watchftil  ruler  of  the  helm  no  more 
With  fix'd  attention  eyes  th  adjacent  shore ; 
But  by  the  oracle  of  truth  below. 
The  wondrous  magnet,  guides  the  wayward  prow  «« 
The  wind,  that  still  th'  impressive  canvass  swell'd 
Swift  and  more  swift  the  yielding  bark  impell'd. 
Impatient  thus  she  glides  along  the  coast, 
Till,  far  behind,  the  hill  of  Jove  is  lost: 
And  while  aloof  from  Retimo  she  steers, 
Malacha's  foreland  full  in  front  appears. 
Wide  o'er  yon  isthmus  stands  the  cypress  gror* 
That  once  enclosed  the  hallow'd  fane  of  Jove. 
Here  too,  memorial  of  his  name!  is  found 
A  tomb,  in  marble  ruins  on  the  ground. 
This  gloomy  tyrant,  whose  triumphant  yoke 
The  trembling  states  around  to  slavery  broke ; 
Through  Greece,  for  murder,  rape,  and  incest  known. 
The  muses  raised  to  high  Olympus  throne. — 
For  oft,  alas !  their  renal  strains  adorn 
The  prince  whom  blushing  Virtue  holds  in  scorn. 
Still  Rome  and  Greece  record  his  endless  fame. 
And  hence  yon  mountain  yet  retains  his  name. 

But  see !  in  confluence  borne  before  the  blast. 
Clouds  roll'd  on  clouds  the  dusky  noon  o'ercast ; 
The  blackening  ocean  curls ;  the  winds  arise ; 
And  the  tiark  scud*  in  swift  succession  flies. 
While  the  swoln  canvass  bends  the  masts  on  hi^li 
Low  in  the  wave  the  leeward  cannon  lie,t 
The  sailors  now,  to  give  the  ship  relief, 
Reduce  the  topsails  by  a  single  reeft 
Each  lofty  yard  with  slacken'd  cordage  reels. 
Rattle  the  creaking  blocks  and  ringing  wheels. 
Down  the  tall  masts  the  topsails  sink  amain ; 
And,  soon  reduced,  assume  their  post  again. 
More  distant  grew  receding  Candia's  shore ; 
And  southward  of  the  west  Cape  Spado  bore. 

Four  hours  tho  sun  his  high  meridian  throne 
Had  left,  and  o'er  Atlantic  regions  shone  : 
Still  blacker  clouds,  that  all  the  skies  invade. 
Draw  o'er  his  sullied  orb  a  dismal  (hade. 
A  squall  deep  lowering  blots  the  southern  sky, 
Before  whose  boisterous  breath  the  waters  fly. 
Its  weight  the  topsails  cay  no  mora  sustain : 
*  Reef  topsails,  reef!'  the  boatswain  calls  again! 


*  Scud  is  a  name  given  bjr  seamen  to  the  lowest  clouds^ 
which  are  driven  with  great  rapidity  along  the  atmo- 
sphere, in  equally  or  tempestnoas  weather. 

t  When  the  wind  crosses  a  ship's  course,  either 
directly  or  obliquely,  that  side  of  the  ship  upon  which  h 
acta,  is  called  the  weather  side :  and  the  opposite  one, 
which  is  then  pressed  downwards,  is  called  the  lee  side. 
Hence  all  the  rigging  and  furniture  of  the  ship  are,  at  this 
time,  distinguished  by  the  side,  on  which  they  are  situ- 
ated;  as  the  lee  cannon,  the  lee  braces,  the  weather 
braces,  &c. 

X  The  topsails  are  large  sqaaro  saJlP,  of  the  second 
degree  In  height  and  magnitude.  Reefs  are  certain 
divisions  or  spaces  by  which  tho  principal  sails  are  r» 
duced  when  the  wind  Increases;  and  again  enlained 
proportionably,  when  its  force  abates. 
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The  httliard**  and  Iop-bow4inest  soon  Are  gone, 
To  clue-linesl  and  reeAtacUee  next  they  run : 
The  shivering  saila  descend ;  and  now  they  aqnare 
The  yards,  while  ready  sailors  moani  in  air. 
The  wjeather-earings$  and  the  lee  they  past ; 
The  reefs  enroU'd,  and  every  point  made  fast 
Their  task  above  thus  finish'd,  they  descend, 
And  vigilant  th'  approaching  squall  attend. 
It  comes  resistless ;  and  with  ibaming  sweep, 
Upturns  the  whitening  surface  of  the  deep. 
Id  such  a  tempest,  borne  to  deeds  of  death. 
The  wayward  ststers  scour  the  blasted  heath. 
With  ruin  pregnant  now  the  clouds  impend. 
And  storm  and  cataract  tumultuous  blend. 
Deep  on  her  side  the  reeling  vessel  lies — 
**  Brail  up  the  mixen,||  quick !"  the  master  cries, 
*<  Mac  the  clue-garnets  !t  let  the  main  sheet  fly  !"** 
The  boisterous  squall  still  presses  from  on  high. 
And  swif^  and  fatal,  as  the  lightning's  course. 
Through  the  torn  mainsail  bursts  with  thundering 

force. 
While  the  rent  canvass  florter*d  in  the  wind, 
Still  on  her  flank  the  stooping  bark  inclined.— 
'  Bear  up  the  helmtt  a-weaiher  V*  Redmond  cries ; 
Swift,  at  the  word,  the  helm  a-weather  flies. 
The  prow,  with  secret  instinct  veers  apace : 
And  now  the  foresail  right  athwart  they  brace ; 
With  equal  sheets  restrained,  the  bellying  sail 
Spreads  a  broad  concave  to  the  sweeping  gsle. 
VHiile  o*er  the  foam  the  ship  impetuous  flies, 
Th*  attentive  timoneertt  the  helm  applies. 
As  in  pursuit  along  the  ab'rial  way, 
With  ardent  eye  the  falcon  marks  his  prey. 


•  Haliardfl  are  either  single  ropes  or  tackles,  by  which 
the  sails  arc  hoisted  up  and  lowered,  whan  the  sail  Is  to 
be  extended  or  redacod. 

t  Bow-Unes  are  ropes  extended  to  keep  the  windward 
edge  of  the  sail  steady,  and  to  prevent  it  from  shaking  in 
an  on&vonrable  wind. 

t  Cloe-llnes  are  ropes  used  to  truss  op  the  does,  or 
lower  comers  of  the  principal  sails  to  their  respective 
yards,  particularly  when  the  sail  Is  to  be  ctose  reefed 
or  fbrlcd.— ReeAtackles  are  ropes  employed  to  fiicllitate 
the  operatkm  of  reefing,  by  confining  the  extremities  of 
the  reef  close  up  to  the  yard,  so  that  the  interval  becomes 
slack,  and  is  therefore  easily  rolled  up  and  fastened  to 
the  yard  by  the  points  employed  tor  this  purpose. 

S  Barings  are  small  cords,  by  which  the  upper  comers 
of  the  principal  sails,  and  also  the  exlromities  of  the  reefs, 
are  fiutened  to  the  yard>arms. 

I  The  micea  is  a  large  sail  of  an  obtoog  figure,  extended 
open  the  mixen  roast. 

1  Clue  garnets  are  employed  for  the  same  purposes 
on  the  mainsail  and  forosail,  as  the  due-lines  are  upon 
an  other  square  sails.    See  note  t,  abovo. 

**  It  is  necessary  In  this  {dace  to  remark  that  the  sheets, 
which  are  universally  mistaken  by  the  English  poets  and 
their  readers  for  the  sails  themselves^  are  no  other  than 
the  ropes  used  to  extend  the  clues  or  lower  comers  of 
the  sails  to  which  they  are  auached.  To  the  mainsail 
ani  foresail  there  is  a  sheet  and  &  tack  on  each  side ;  the 
latter  of  which  is  a  thick  rope,  eervlnj;  to  confine  the 
weather  doe  of  the  sail  down  to  the  ship's  side,  whilst 
the  former  draws  out  of  the  lee-clue  or  lower  comer  on 
the  opposite  side.    Tacks  are  only  used  In  a  side  wind. 

t1  The  helm  is  said  to  be  »i'tcea/Aer,  when  the  bar  by 
which  It  is  managed  is  turned  to  the  side  of  the  ship  next 
the  wind. 

U  TUoooeer,  (firom  lisMfMu'sr,  Fr.)  the  hdmsman  or 
st^rsinan. 


Elach  motion  watches  of  the  doubcfbi  ehaae. 
Obliquely  wheeling  through  the  liquid  space ; 
So,  govem'd  by  the  steersman's  glowing  haiuls, 
The  regent  helm  her  motion  still  commando. 

But  now  the  transient  squall  to  leeward  psart, 
Again  she  rfilUes  to  the  sullen  blast 
The  helm  to  starboard*  turns — with  wingi  inclin«d 
The  sidelong  canvass  clasps  the  faithleas  wind. 
The  mizen  draws ;  she  springs  aloof  once  more. 
While  the  fore-etaysailt  balances  before. 
The  fore-sail  braced  obliquely  to  the  wind. 
They  near  the  prow  th*  extended  tack  confined ; 
Then  on  the  leeward  sheet  the  seamen  bend. 
And  haul  the  bow-line  to  the  bowsprit  end. 
To  topsails  next  they  haste — the  bunt-lines  gone. 
The  clue-llnesthrough  their  wheel'd  machinery  ma 
On  either  side  below  the  sheets  are  raann'd : 
Again  the  fluttering  sails  their  skirts  expand. 
Once  more  the  topsails,  though  with  humbler  pluiB* 
Mounting  alofl  their  ancient  poet  resume. 
Again  the  bow-lines  and  the  yards  are  braced,t 
And  all  th*  entangled  cords  in  order  placed. 

The  sail,  by  whiri winds  thuiiso  lately  rent, 
In  tatter'd  ruins  fluttering,  is  unbent 
With  brails^  refix  another  soon  prepared. 
Ascending,  spreads  along  beneath  the  yard. 
To  each  yard-arm  the  head  ropelj  they  extend. 
And  soon  their  earings  and  the  roebinsf  bend. 
That  task  perfbrm'd,  they  first  the  braces**  slack. 
Then  to  its  station  drag  th'  unwilling  tack ; 
And,  while  the  lee  clue-gomet's  lower'd  away, 
Taught  afl  the  sheet  they  tally  and  belay.tt 

Now  to  the  north,  from  Afric's  burning  shore^ 
A  troop  of  porpoises  their  course  explore ; 
In  curling  wreaths  they  gambol  on  the  tide, 
Now  bound  olofl,  now  down  the  billow  glide. 
Their  tracks  awhile  the  hoary  waves  retain. 
That  bum  in  sparkling  tnWs  along  the  main.' 
These  fleetest  coursers  of  the  finny  race. 
When  threat'ning  clouds  th*  etherial  vault  deface, 
Their  rout  to  leeward  still  sagacious  form. 
To  shun  the  fury  of  th'  approaching  storm. 

*  The  helm  bdng  tumed  to  starboard,  or  to  the  right 
side  of  the  ship,  directs  the  prow  to  the  left,  or  to  port, 
and  vie€  vena.  Hence  the  helm  being  put  a  starboard, 
when  the  ship  is  ranning  northward,  directs  her  prow 
towards  the  west 

t  This  sail,  which  is  vrith  more  propriety  called  the 
fore-topmast-staysail,  is  a  triangular  sail,  that  runs  upon 
the  (bre-topmast*8ta7,  over  the  bowsprit.  It  is  used  to 
command  the  fore  part  of  the  ship,  and  counterbalance 
the  sails  extended  towards  the  stem.  See  also  the  last 
note  of  thiff  Chnto. 

t  A  yard  is  said  to  be  braced  when  it  Is  turned  aboolthe 
mast  horizontally,  either  to  the  right  or  left;  the  ropea 
employed  In  this  servi'^  are  accordingly  called  bracm.  * 

$  The  ropes  used  >  truss  up  a  sail  to  the  yard  or  mast 
whereto  it  is  attached  are,in  a  general  sense,  called  braOa. 

I  The  head-rope  Is  a  cord  to  which  the  upper  part  ol 
the  sail  is  sewed. 

1  Rope-bands,  pronounced  roebins,  are  small  cords 
used  to  fasten  the  upper  edge  of  any  sail  to  its  respective 
yard. 

**  Because  the  lee-brace' confines  the  yard  so  that  the 
tack  will  not  come  down  to  its  place  till  the  braces  are 
cast  loose. 

tt  Taught  implies  stifi;  tense,  or  extended  straight ;  and^ 
taily  Is  a  phrase  particularly  applied  to  the  operatton  of 
hauling  aft  the  sheets,  or  drawing  thorn  towards  the  ship*s 
stem.    To  belay  Is  to  fasten. 


so 


FALCONER. 


CamtoU 


Fair  Cftiwli«  now  no  more  beneath  her  lee 
Protects  the  veteel  from  th'  insulting  sea : 
Aound  her  broad  amis,  impatient  of  control, 
Roused  from  their  secret  deepe,  the  billows  roll. 
Sunk  wero  the  bulwarks  of  the  friend!y  shore. 
And  all  the  scene  an  hostile  aspect  wore. 
The  flatterinff  wind,  that  late,  with  prom*se'l  ski. 
From  Condia's  bay  th'  unwilling  ship  betra^*d« 
No  lon|p)t  fawns  beneath  the  iair  disguise. 
But.  \t7se  a  ruffian  on  his  quarry  flies.^- 
Fott  on  the  tide  she  feels  the  tempest  blow, 
And  dreads  the  vengeance  of  so  fell  a  foe. 
Ab  the  proud  horse,  with  costly  trappings  gay. 
Exulting,  prances  to  the  bloody  fray. 
Spuming  the  ground,  he  glories  in  his  might, 
But  reels  tumultuous  in  the  shock  of  fight ; 
Even  so  caparison*d  in  gaudy  pride. 
The  boumling  vessel  dances  on  the  tide — 
Fierce,  and  more  fierce  the  southern  demon  blew. 
And  more  incensed  the  roaring  waters  grew : 
The  ship  no  longer  can  her  topsails  spread, 
And  every  hope  of  fairer  skies  is  fled. 
Bow-lines  and  haliafds  are  ralax*d  again, 
Clue-lines  haul'd  down,  and  sheets  let  fly  amain  ; 
Clued  up  each  top-sail,  and  by  braces  squared, 
The  seamen  climb  aloil  on  either  yard  ; 
They  furl'd  the  sail,  and  pointed  to  the  wind 
The  yard,  by  rolling  tackles*  then  confined. 
While  o'er  the  ship  the  gallant  boatswain  flies : 
Like  a  hoarse  mastiff  through  the  storm  he  cries : 
Prompt  to  direct  th'  unskilful  still  appears ; 
Th'  expert  he  praises,  and  the  fearful  cheers. 
Now  some  to  strike  top-gallant  yards  attend  ff 
Some  trevellerst  up  the  weather-backstays^  seikl 
At  each  mast-head  the  top-ropes||  others  bend. 
The  youngest  sailors  from  the  yards  above 
Their  parrels,T  liAs,**  and  braces  soon  remove : 
Then  (opt  an-end,  and  to  travelleni  tied,       [slide, 
Charged  with  their  sails,  they  down  the  backstays 
The  yards  secure  along  the  boorostt  reclined. 
While  f  oroe  the  flying  cords  aloft  confined. — 


*The  rolling  tsckle  Is  an  assemblage  of  pulleys^  used 
to  confine  the  yard  to  the  weather-sfdo  of  the  mast,  and 
prevent  the  former  from  rabblng  sfsinst  the  Utter  by 
the  fiuctnating  modon  of  the  ship  In  a  turbulent  sea. 

t It  is  usual  lo  send  down  the  topgsHant  yards  on  the 
approach  of  a  storm.  Thej  are  the  highest  yards  that 
are  rigged  In  a  ship. 

I  Travellers  are  slender  Iron  rings,  enclrcUng  the 
backstays,  and  used  to  fiicllitate  the  hoisting  or  lowering 
of  the  top-gallant  yards,  by  con6ning  tbem  to  the  back* 
stays,  In  their  ascent  or  descent,  so  as  to  prevent  them 
from  swinging  about  by  the  agitation  of  the  vessel 

f  Backstays  are  long  rftpes  extending  from  the  right 
and  left  side  of  the  ship  to  the  top-mast  heads,  which 
they  are  intended  to  secure,  by  counteracting  the  effort 
of  the  wind  npon  the  sails. 

I  Top  ropes  are  the  cords  by  which  the  top-gallant 
yards  are  hoisted  up  from  the  deck,  or  lowered  again  in 
stonny  weather. 

f  The  parrel,  which  Is  usually  a  morahle  band  of  rope, 
Is  employed  to  confine  the  yard  to  Its  respective  mast. 

**  Lifts  arc  ropes  extending  (h>m  the  head  of  any  mast 
to  the  extremities  of  its  particular  yard,  to  support  the 
weight  of  the  latter ;  to  retain  it  in  balance  ;  or  to  raise 
one  yard-arm  higher  than  the  other,  which  Is  accord- 
faigly  called  topping. 

tt  The  booms,  in  this  place.  Imply  any  masts  or  yards 
tying  on  deck  In  reserve,  to  supply  the  place  of  othera 
iritlAh  may  be  carried  away  by  distress  of  weather,  &o. 


Their  sails  reduced,  and  all  the  rigging  clear* 
A  while  the  crew  relax  from  toils  severe. 
A  while  thctir  spirits,  with  fatigue  oppreat. 
In  vain  expect  th'  alternate  hour  of  rest : 
But  with  redoubling  force  the  tempeats  blow 
And  watery  hilhi  in  fell  succession  flow ; 
A  dismal  shade  o'ercasts  the  frowning  skiea , 
New  troubles  grow ;  new  difikulties  rise. 
No  season  this  firom  duty  lo  descend ! — 
All  hands  on  deck  th'  eventful  hour  attend. 

His  race  perform'd,  the  sacred  lamp  of  day 
Now  dipt  in  western  clouds  his  parting  ray 
His  sick'ning  fires,  half-lost  in  ambient  haxe. 
Refract  along  the  dusk  a  crimson  blaze ; 
Till  deep  immerged  the  languid  orb  declines. 
And  now  to  cheeriess  night  the  sky  resigns ! 
Sad  evening's  hour,  how  different  from  the  part 
No  flaming  pomp,  no  blushing  glories  cast ; 
No  ray  of  friendly  light  is  seen  around : 
The  moon  and  stars   in   hopeless   shade  an 
drown'd. 

The  ship  no  longer  can  her  coursSs^  bear : 
To  reef  the  courses  is  the  master's  care : 
The  sailors,  summon'd  ad,  a  daring  band ! 
Attend  th*  enfolding  brails  at  his  commacd. 
But  here  the  doubtful  oflicera  dispute, 
'Till  skill  and  judgment  prejudice  confute. 
Rodmond,  whose  genius  never  soar'd  beyond 
Tha  narrow  rules  of  art  his  youth  had  conn'd, 
Still  to  the  hostile  fury  of  the  wind 
Released  the  sheet,  and  kept  ihe  tack  confined  { 
To  long-tried  practice  obstinately  warm. 
He  doubts  conviction,  and  relies  on  form. 
But  the  sage  master  this  advice  declines ; 
With  whom  Arion  in  opinion  joins. — 
The  watchful  seaman,  whose  sagacious  eye 
On  sure  experience  may  with  troth  rely. 
Who  from  the  reigning  cause  foretells  th'  eflbo* 
This  barbarous  practice  ever  will  reject. 
For,  fluttering  loose  in  air,  the  rigid  sail 
Soon  fliu  to  ruins  in  the  furious  gale ! 
And  he  who  strives  the  tempest  to  disarm. 
Will  never  first  embrail  the  lee-yard  arm. 
The  master  said  {—obedient  to  command. 
To  raise  the  tack,  the  ready  sailors  standt— 
Gradual  it  loosens,  while  th'  involving  clue 
Swell'd  by  the  wind,  alofl  unrofliing  flew 
The  sheet  and  weather-brace   they   now  sfcstti 

The  lee  clue-gamet  and  the  bunt-lines  ply. 
Thus  all  prepared,  Let  go  the  $keet !  he  cries ; 
Impetuous  round  the  ringing  wheels  it  flies : 
Shivering  at  first,  till  by  the  blast  impell'd. 
High  o'er  the  lee-yard  arm  the  canvass  swell'd  : 


•  The  courses  are  generally  understood  to  be  the 
main  sail,  foresail,  and  mixen,  which  are  the  largest  aa4 
lowest  sails  of  their  several  masts ;  the  term  is,  however, 
sometimes  taken  In  a  larger  sense. 

tit  has  been  remarked  before  In  note  **,  p.  19,  coL  1, 
that  the  tack  is  always  fastened  to  windward;  accordingly, 
as  soon  as  it  Is  cast  loose,  and  the  clue-garnet  hauled  op, 
the  weather  clue  of  the  sail  Immediately  mounts  to  the 
yard ;  and  this  operation  must  be  carefully  performed  \m 
a  storm,  to  prevent  the  sail  from  splitting  or  being  torn 
to  pieces  by  shivering. 

X  It  Is  necessary  to  pull  In  the  weatber-brece  whe» 
ever  tho  sheet  Is  cast  ofl^  to  preserve  the  sail  from  shak 
big  violently. 


Canto  IL 


THE    SHIPWRECK. 


dl 


By  tpilliog-lines*  embraeed,  with  braib  confined 
It  lies  at  length  unthaken  by  the  wind. 
The  ibreeail  then  secured  with  equal  care. 
Again  to  reef  the  mainsail  they  repair- 
While  some,  high-mounted,  overhaul  the  tjre. 
Below  the  down-hanl  tacUet  others  ply. 
Jears4  liAs,  and  brails,  a  seaman  each  attends. 
Along  the  mast  the  willing  yard  descends. 
When  lowered  sufficient,  they  securely  brace, 
And  fix'd  the  rolling-tackle  in  its  place ; 
The  reef-lines^  and  their  earings  now  prepared. 
Mounting  on  pliant  shrouds,!!  they  man  the  jrard. 
Far  on  th'  extremes  two  able  hands  appear, 
Arion  there,  the  hardy  boatswain  here ; 
Fhat  in  the  van  to  front  the  tempest  hung ; 
Tki$  round  the  lee  yard-arm,  ill-omenM  !  clung. 
Each  earing  to  its  sUlion  first  they  bend ; 
The  reef-bandT  then  along  the  yard  extend : 
The  circling  earings,  round  th'  extremes  entwined, 
By  outer  and  by  inner  tums^  they  bind. 
From  hand  lo  hand  the  reef-lines  next  received. 
Through  eye-let  holes  and  roebin  legs  were  reeved. 
The  reef  in  double  folds  involved  they  lay  ; 
Strain  the  firm  cord,  and  either  end  belay. 

Hadst  thou,  Arion !  held  the  leeward  post. 
While  on  the  yard  by  mountain  billows  tost. 
Perhaps  oblivion  o'er  our  tragic  tale 
Had  then  for  ever  drawn  her  dusky  veil. — 
But  ruling  heaven  prolongM  thy  vital  date. 
Severer  ills  to  suffer  and  relate ! 

For,  while  iheir  orders  those  aloft  attend, 
To  furl  the  mainsail,  or  on  deck  descend, 
A  seatt  up  sni^guig  with  tremendous  roll. 
To  uistant  ruin  seems  to  doom  the  whole. 
•*  O  friends !  secure  your  hold .'"  Arion  cries ; 
It  comes  all  dreadful,  stooping  from  the  skies ; 


'  The  spiningUnes,  which  are  only  used  on  particular 
oecastoDs  la  tempestuous  weather,  are  employed  to 
drsw  tofether  and  coofine  the  belly  of  the  sail,  when  it 
Is  inflated  by  the  wind  ever  the  yard.     ■ 

t  The  violeaee  of  the  wind  Ibrses  the  yard  so  sauch 
outward  from  the  mast  on  these  oosastons^  that  it  canof^ 
easily  be  lowered  so  as  to  reef  the  sail,  without  the  ap* 
flicstion  of  a  tackle  to  haul  it  down  on  the  mast  This 
Is  afterwards  converted  into  rolling  tackle.  See  note  *, 
:ht  coL  p.  20. 

I  iears  are  the  same  to  the  mafaMsIl,  foresail,  and 
mizen,  as  the  hallanis  (note  *,  Isc  coL  p.  19)  are  to  all 
kiferior  sails.    The  tye  is  the  upper  part  of  the  Jears. 

S  Reef-lines  are  only  used  to  reef  the  mainsail  and 
'oresaiL  They  are  past  to  spiral  turea  through  the  eye- 
.et  boles  of  the  reef,  and  over  the  head  of  the  salUi 
between  the  rope-band  legs,  till  they  reach  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  ree^  to  which  they  are  firmly  extended;  so  as 
le  lace  the  reef  close  op  to  the  yard. 

I  Shrouds  are  thick  ropes,  stretching  flrom  the  mast- 
heads dimnwards  to  the  outsMe  of  the  ship,  serving  to 
support  the  masta.  They  are  also  used  as  a  range  of 
tope-ladders,  by  which  the  seamen  ascend  or  descend, 
to  perform  whatever  is  necessary  about  the  sails  and 


f  The  reef-band  Is  a  long  piece  of  canvass  sewed 
aeross  the  sail,  to  strengthen  the  canvass  In  the  place 
where  the  eye  let  holes  of  the  reef  are  formed. 

**  The  outer  turns  of  the  earing  serve  to  extend  the 
asll  along  the  yard ;  and  the  Inner  turns  are  employed  to 
confine  Its  head-rope  close  to  its  surfkce.  See  note  I, 
Id  coL  p.  19. 

tt  A  sea  Is  the  general  name  given  by  sailors  to  a  single 
wave  or  billow :  hence,  when  a  wave  bursts  over  the 
4sek,  the  vessel  is  saiif  to  have  tMpptd  a  teti. 


Uplifted  on  Its  horrid  edge  she  feels 

The  shock,  and  on  her  side  half-buried  reels  t 

The  sail  half  bury'd  in  the  whelming  wave, 

A  fearful  warning  to  the  seamen  ^ve  : 

While  from  its  margin,  terrible  to  tell ! 

Three  sailors,  with  their  gallant  boatsv^in,  faU. 

Tom  with  resistless  fury  from  their  hold. 

In  vain  their  struggling  arms  the  yard  infold . 

In  vain  to  grapple  flying  cords  they  try, 

The  cords,  alas !  a  solid  gripe  deny  f 

Prone  on  the  midnight  surge,  with  panting  brMft 

They  cry  for  aid,  and  long  contend  with  Death. 

High  o'er  their  heads  the  rolling  billows  sweeps 

And  down  they  sink  in  everlasting  sleep. 

Bereft  of  power  to  help,  their  comrades  see 

The  wretched  victims  die  beneath  the  lee ! 

With  fruitless  sorrow  their  lost  state  bemoan ; 

Perhaps  a  fatal  prelude  to  their  own  ! 

In  dark  suspense  on  deck  the  pilots  stand. 
Nor  v'an  deterroino  on  the  next  command 
Thougu  still  tliey  knew  the  vessel's  armed  sida 
Impenetrable  to  the  clasping  tide ; 
Though  still  the  waters  by  no  secret  wound 
A  passage  to  her  deep  recesses  found ; 
Surrounding  evils  yet  they  ponder  o'ei^ 
A  storm,  a  dangerous  sea,  and  leeward  shore ' 
Should  tliey,  though  reef  *d,  ogoin  their  sails  extand 
Again  in  fluttering  fragments  they  may  rond  ; 
Or  should  they  stand,  benenih  the  dreadful  strain. 
The  doivn-press'd  ship  may  never  rise  again ; 
Too  lato  to  weather*  now  Morea's  land, 
Yet  vciTging  fast  to  Athen's  rocky  strand. — 
Thus  they  lament  the  consequence  severe, 
Where  perils  unallay*d  by  hope  appear. 
Long  in  their  minds  revolving  each  event. 
At  hist  to  furl  the  courses  they  consent ; 
That  done,  to  reef  the  mizen  next  agree. 
And  try,t  beneath  it,  sidelong  in  the  sen. 

Now  down  the  mast  the  sloping  yard  declined. 
Till  by  the  jears  and  topping  liftf  confined  ; 
The  head,  with  doubling  canvass  fenced  around. 
In  balance  near  the  lofly  peak,  they  bound. 
The  reef  enwrapt,  th*  inserted  knittles  tied, 
To  hoist  the  shorten'd  sail  again  they  hied. 
The  order  given,  the  yard  aloft  they  sway'd  j 
The  brails  relaxed,  th*  extended  sheet  belay'd : 
The  helm  its  post  forsook,  and  lash'd  a-lee,$ 
Inclined  the  wayward  prow  to  front  the  sen. 

When  sacred  Orpheus,  on  the  Stygian  coast. 
With  notes  divine  implored  his  consort  lost ; 


•  To  weather  a  shore  is  to  pass  to  the  windward  of  % 
which  at  this  time  is  prevented  by  the  violence  of  the 
storm. 

t  To  try,  Is  to  lay  the  ship,  with  her  near  side  in  the 
direction  of  the  whid  and  sea,  with  the  head  somewhat 
inclined  to  the  windward ;  the  helm  being  laid  a-lee  to 
retain  her  in  this  position.  See  a  farther  illustralioa  of 
this  In  the  last  note  of  this  Canto. 

%  The  topping  lift,  wlilch  tops  the  upper  part  of  the 
mixen-yard,  (see  note  *•,  p.  20.)  This  line  and  the  six 
following  describe  the  operation  of  reefing  and  balane- 
Ing  the  roixen.  The  reef  of  this  sail  is  towards  the  lower 
end,  the  kninles  beioftsmaU  short  lines  used  in  the  room 
of  points  for  this  purpose,  (see  note  1,  Isi  col  p.  19,  and 
note**,  p.  30 ;)  they  are  accordingly  knotted  under  the 
foot-rope  or  lower  edge  of  the  sail. 

$  T^ishM  alee  is  &stened  to  the  lee-slde.     See  note  t 
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Though  round  him  perili  grew  in  fell  array. 

And  fates  and  furies  stood  to  bar  his  way ; 

Not  more  adventurous  was  the  attempt,  to  move 

The  powers  of  hell  with  strains  of  heavenly  love, 

Than  mine,  to  bid  the  unwilling  Muse  explore 

The  wilderness  of  rude  mechanic  lore. 

Such  toil  th'  unwearied  Daodalus  endured. 

When  in  the  Cretan  labyrinth  immured ; 

Till  Art  her  salutary  help  bestow'd. 

To  guide  him  through  that  intricate  abode. 

Thus  long  entangled  in  a  thorny  way, 

That  never  heard  the  sweet  Pierian  lay. 

The  Muse  that  tuned  to   barbarous  sounds  her 

string. 
Now  spreads,  like  Daodalos,  a  bolder  wing; 
The  verse  begins  in  softer  strains  to  flow, 
Replete  with  sad  variety  of  wo. 

As  yet,  amid  this  elemental  war. 
That  scatters  desolation  from  afar, 
Nor  toil,  nor  haxard,  nor  distress  appear 
To  sink  the  seamen  with  unmanly  feat- 
Though  their  firm  hearts  no  pageant  honour  boast. 
They  scorn  the  wretch  that  trembles  in  his  post ; 
Who  from  the  face  of  danger  strives  to  turn. 
Indignant  from  the  social  hour  they  spurn. 
Though  now  full  oft  they  felt  the  raging  tide 
In  proud  rebellion  climb  the  vessel's  side. 
No  future  ills  unknown  their  souls  appal ; 
They  know  no  danger,  or  they  scorn  it  all! 
But  e'en  the  generous  spirits  of  the  brave. 
Subdued  by  toil,  a  friendly  respite  crave : 
\  short  repose  alone  their  thoughts  implore, 
rheir  harass'd  powers  by  slumber  to  restore. 

Far  other  cares  the  master's  mind  employ ; 
Approaching  perils  all  his  hopes  destroy. 
In  vain  he  spreads  the  graduated  chart. 
And  bounds  the  distance  by  the  rules  of  art ; 
In  vain  athwart  the  mimic  seas  expands 
The  compasses  to  circumjacent  lands. 
Ungrateful  task !  for  no  asylum  traced 
A  passage  open'd  from  the  watery  waste  : 
Fate  seem'd  to  guard,  with  adamantine  mound. 
The  path  to  every  friendly  port  around. 
While  Albert  thus,  with  secret  doubts  dismay'd. 
The  geometric  distances  survey'd, 
On  deck  the  watchful  Redmond  cries  nioud, 
**  Secure  your  lives !  grasp  every  man  a  shroud !" — 
Roused   from   his  tr^ce,  he  mounts  with  ev^si 

aghast ; 
Wuen  o  er  the  ship,  in  undulation  vh^ 
A  giant  sarge  down  rushes  trom  on  high, 
And  fore  and  aft  dissever'd  ruins  lie. — 
As  when,  Britannia's  empire  to  maintain. 
Great  Hawke  descends  in  thunder  on  the  main. 
Around  the  brazen  voice  of  battle  roars, 
And  fatal  lightnings  blast  the  hostile  shores ; 
Beneath  the  storm  their  shatter'd  navies  groan. 
The  trembling  deep  recoils  from  zone  to  zone : 
Thus  the  torn  vessel  felt  th*  enormous  stroke : 
The  boats  beneath  the  thundering  deluge  broke, 
Forth  started  from  their  planks  the  bursting  rings, 
Th*  extended  cordage  all  asunder  springs ; 
The  pilot's  fhir  machinery  strews  the  deck. 
And  cards  and  needles  swim  in  floating  wrack. 
The  balanced  mizen,  rending  to  the  head, 
•n  streammg  ruins  frmi  the  margin  fled. 
The  sides  convulsive  shook  on  groaning  beams, 
And,  rent  with  labour,  yawn'd  the  pitchy 


They  sound  the  well,*  and,  terrible  to  hear ! 
Five  feet  immersed  along  the  line  appear. 
At  either  pump  they  ply  the  clanking  brake,T 
And  turn  by  turn  th'  ungrateful  ofBce  take. 
Rodmond,  Arion,  and  Palemon  here. 
At  this  sad  task,  all  diligent  appear. 
As  some  fair  castle,  shook  by  rude  alarms. 
Opposes  long  th'  approach  of  hostile  arms ; 
Grim  war  around  her  plants  his  black  array. 
And  death  and  sorrow  mark  his  horrid  way ; 
Till,  in  some  destined  hour,  against  her  wall 
In  tenfold  rage  the  fatal  thundera  fall : 
The  ramparts  crack,  the  solid  bulwarks  rend. 
And  hostile  troops  the  shatter'd  breach  ascend. 
Her  valiant  inmates  still  the  foe  retard. 
Resolved  till  death  their  sacred  charge  to  guard 

So  the  brave  mariners  their  pumps  attend* 
And  help,  incessant,  by  rotation  lend ; 
But  all  in  vain, — for  now  the  sounding  cord, 
Updrawn,  an  undiminish'd  depth  explored. 
Nor  this  severe  distress  is  found  alone ; 
The  ribs,  oppress'd  by  ponderous  cannon,  groan 
Deep  rolling  from  the  watery  volume's  height. 
The  tortured  sides  seem  bursting  with  their  weigt 
So  reels  Peloriis  with  convulsive  throes. 
When  in  his  veins  the  burning  earthquake  glowa 
Hoarse  through  his  entrails  roars  th*  infernal  flan^ 
And  central  thunders  rend  his  groaning  frame.— 
Accumulated  mischiefs  thus  arise, 
And  Fate,  vindi<itivo,  all  their  skill  defies. 
One  only  remedy  the  season  gave ; 
To  plunge  the  nerves  of  battle  in  the  wave : 
From  their  high  platforms,  thus,  th' artillery  throwa» 
Eased  of  their  load,  the  timbers  less  shall  groan  i 
But  arduous  is  the  task  their  lot  requires ; 
A  task  that  hovering  fate  alone  inspires : 
For  while  intent  the  yawning  decks  to  ease, 
That  ever  and  anon  are  drench'd  with  seas, 
Some  fatal  billow  with  recoiling  sweep. 
May  hurl  the  helpless  wretches  in  the  deep* 

No  season  this  for  counsel  or  delay ! 
Too  soon  th*  eventful  moments  haste  away! 
Here  perseverance,  with  each  help  o.  an. 
Must  join  the  boldest  efforts  of  the  ncart ; 
These  only  now  their  m:*jrv  a.n  -elieve  j 
These  only  now  a  dawn  or  safe.y  give! 
While  o'er  the  quivering  deck,  from  van  to  raw 
LfMf*.  jurges  roll   n  terrible  career, 
Hrjumorxi.  Arion  arxi  a  chosen  crew, 
This  ofHce  in  tne  face  of  death  purane ; 
The  wheel'd  artillery  o'er  the  deck  to  guide, 
Rodmond  descending  claim'd  the  weather  sidet 
Fearless  of  heort  tlie  chief  his  orders  gave, 
Fronting  the  rude  assaults  of  every  wave,    [deepb 
Like  some  strong  watch-tower,  nodding  o'er  tbi 
Whose  rocky  base  the  foaming  waters  sweep. 
Untamed  he  stood ;  the  stem  afe'rial  war 
Had  marked  his  honest  face  with  many  a  scar— 
Meanwhile  Arion,  traversing  the  waist, t 


*  The  well  Is  an  apartment  in  the  ship's  hold,  serving 
to  enclose  the  pumps.  It  is  sounded  by  dropping  a  msa' 
sured  iron  rod  down  into  U  by  a  long  line.  Hence  ihc  bi' 
cresfle  or  dirninution  of  the  leaks  aro  easily  discovered. 

t  The  brake  is  the  lever  or  handle  of  the  pump^  by 
which  It  is  wrought 

X  The  waist  of  a  ship  of  this  kind  Is  a  hollow  space, 
about  five  feet  in  depth,  between  the  elevations  cf  the 
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The  eordage  of  die  leeward^mu  mibraced, 
.  And  pointed  crowt  beneeth  the  metal  ptaeed. 
Watching  the  roll,  their  forelookt  they  withdrew, 
And  from  their  beda  the  reeling  cannon  threw : 
Then  from  the  windward  battlements  onbonnd, 
Rodmond*8  atsociatea  wheel'd  th'  artillery  round ; 
Frmited  with  iron  langs,  their  bars  begoile 
The  ponderotn  arms  aeron  the  steep  defile ; 
Then,  hiiri*d  IVom  soanding  hinges  o'er  the  side. 
Thundering  they  plunge  into  the  flashing  tide. 
The  ship,  thus  eased,  some  little  respite  finds 
In  this  rode  conflict  of  the  seas  and  winds. 
Such  ease  Alcides  felt,  when,  clogg*d  with  gore, 
Th'  envenomed  mantle  from  his  side  he  tore; 
When,  stung  with  burning  pain,  he  strove  too  late 
To  stop  die  swift  career  of  cruel  fate. 
Yet  then  his  heart  one  ray  of  hope  procured. 
Sad  harbmger  of  seven£rfd  pangs  endared ! 
Such,  attd  80  short  the  panse  of  wo  she  fband ! 
Cimmerian  darkness  shades  the  deep  around. 
Save  when  the  Hghmings,  gleaming  on  the  sight, 
Flash  through  the  gloom,  a  pale  disastrous  light 
Above,  aR  ether,  fraught  with  scenes  of  wo. 
With  grim  destruction  threatens  all  below. 
Beneath,  the  atorm-lash'd  surges  furious  rise. 
And  wave  uproU'd  on  Mrave,  assails  the  skies ; 
With  ever>floating  bulwarks  they  surround 
The  ship,  halfsw&llow'd  in  the  black  profound ! 
With  ceaseless  hanrd  and  fatigue  opprest. 
Dismay  and  anguish  every  heart  possest ! 
For,  while  with  boundless  inundation  o'er 
The  sea-beat  ship  th'  involving  waters  roar, 
Displaced  beneath  by  her  capacious  womb. 
They  rage  their  ancient  station  to  resume ; 
By  secret  ambushes  their  fbree  to  prove. 
Through  many  a  winding  channel  first  they  rove ; 
Till,  gathering  fury,  like  the  fever'd  blood. 
Through  her  dark  veins  they  roll  a  rapid  flood. 
While  unrelenting  thus  the  leaks  they  found. 
The  pump  with  ever-clanking  strokes  resound. 
Around  each  leaping  valve,  by  toil  subdued. 
The  tough  bull  hide  must  ever  be  renew'd. 
Their  sinkhig  hearts  unusual  horrors  chill : 
And  down  their  weary  limbs  thick  dews  distil. 
No  ray  of  light  their  dying  hope  redeems ! 
Pregnant  with  some  new  wo  each  moment  teems. 
Again  the  chief  th'  instructive  draught  extends. 
And  o'er  the  figured  plain  attentive  bends : 
To  him  the  motion  of  each  orb  was  known, 
That  wheels  around  the  sun's  refulgent  throne : 
But  here  alas !  his  science  naught  avails ! 
Art  droops  unequal,  and  experience  fails. 
The  difllbrent  traverses,  since  twilight  made. 
He  on  the  hydrographic  circle  laid ; 
Then  the  broad  angle  of  lee-way*  explored, 
As  swept  across  the  graduated  chord. 
Her  place  discovered  by  the  rules  of  art. 
Unusual  terrors  shook  the  master's  heart ; 
When  Falconera's  rugged  isle  he  found. 
Within  her  drif^  with  shelves  and  breakers  bound 
For,  if  on  those  destructive  shallows  tost, 
.  The  holplees  baric  with  all  her  crew  are  lost : 


quartor-deck  sod  fbre-eastle^  and  barins  the  upper  dock 
IbrHs  oase,  or  ptetform. 

*  The  lee>way,  or  drift,  which  in  this  place  are  aynony^ 
mous  terms,  Is  the  movement  by  which  a  ship  Is  driven 
rideways  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind  and  sea,  when  she  is 
deprlTod  of  the  coTomment  of  the  sails  and  helm. 


As  fatal  still  appears,  that  danger  o'er, 
The  steep  St.  George;  and  rocky  Gardalor. 
With  him  the  pilou,  of  their  hopeless  state 
In  mournful  consultation  now  debate. 
Not  more  perplexing  doubts  her  chieft  appal. 
When  some  proud  city  verges  to  her  fall ; 
While  Ruin  glares  around,  and  pale  AfiKght 
Convenes  her  councils  in  the  dead  of  night- 
No  blason'd  trophies  o'er  their  concave  spreMl, 
Nor  storied  pillars  raised  alofl  their  head : 
But  here  the  Queen  of  shade  around  them  thrvir 
Her  dragon  wing,  disastrous  to  the  view ! 
Dire  wastho  scene,  with  whirl wind,hail,andshoii«| 
Black  Melancholy  ruled  the  feafful  hour! 
Beneath  tremendous  roU'd  the  flashing  tide. 
Where  Fate  on  every  billow  seem'd  to  ride-«- 
Encloeed  with  ills,  by  peril  unsubdued. 
Great  in  distress  the  mastereeaman  stood : 
Skill'd  to  command ;  deliberate  to  advise , 
Expeh  in  action ;  and  in  council  wise ; 
Thus  to  his  partners,  by  the  crew  unheard. 
The  dictates  of  his  soul  the  chief  referr'd. 

**  Ye  faithful  mates,  who  all  my  troubles  share 
Approved  companions  of  your  master's  care ! 
To  you,  alas !  'twere  fruitless  now  to  tell 
Our  sad  distress,  already  known  too  well ! 
This  mom  with  favouring  gales  Ihe  port  we  left, 
Though  now  of  every  flattering  hope  bereft : 
No  skill  nor  long  experience  could  forecast 
Th*  unseen  approach  of  this  destructive  blast. 
These  seas,  where  storms  at  various  seasons  blow 
No  reigning  winds  nor  certain  omens  know. 
The  hour,  the  occasion  all  your  skill  demands ; 
A  leaky  ship,  embayed  by  dangerous  lands. 
Our  bark  no  transient  jeopardy  surrounds ; 
Groaning  she  lies  benendi  unnoraber'd  wounds : 
'Tis  ours  the  doubtful  remedy  to  find. 
To  shun  the  ftiiy  of  the  seas  and  wind  ; 
For  in  this  hollow  swell,  with  labour  sore. 
Her  flank  can  bear  the  bursting  floods  no  more . 
Tet  this  or  other  ills  she  must  endure ; 
A  dire  disease,  and  desperate  is  the  cure ! 
Thus  two  expedients  ofler'd  to  your  choice. 
Alone  require  your  counsel  and  your  voice. 
These  only  in  our  power  ntt  left  to  try ; 
To  perish  here  or  fh>m  the  storm  to  fly. 
The  doubtful  balance  m  my  jt^dgment  cast. 
For  various  reasons  I  prefbr  the  last 
'TIS  true  the  vessel  and  her  costly  freight. 
To  me  consign^],  my  orders  only  wait ; 
Yet,  since  the  charge  of  every  life  is  nrine^ 
To  equal  votes  our  counsels  I  resign. 
Forbid  it.  Heaven,  that,  in  this  dreadful  nonr 
I  claim  the  dangerous  reins  of  purblind  power! 
But  should  we  now  resolve  to  bear  away. 
Our  hopeless  state  can  suffer  ik>  delay, 
Nor  can  we,  thus  bereft  of  every  sail. 
Attempt  to  steer  obliquely  on  the  gale : 
For  then,  if  broaching  sideward  on  the  sea, 
Our  dropsied  ship  may  founder  on  the  lee ; 
No  more  obedient  to  the  pilot's  power,       [voir.** 
Th'  o'erwhelming  wave  may  soon  her  firame  dt 

He  said ;  the  listenmg  mates  with  fix'd  regard 
And  silent  reverence  his  opinion  heard. 
Important  was  the  question  in  debate. 
And  o*er  their  councils  hung  impending  Fate 
Rodmond,  in  many  a  scone  of  peril  tried. 
Had  oft  the  master's  happier  skill  descried. 
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Yet  now,  the  hour,  the  scene,  th'  occasion  known, 
Perhaps  with  equal  right  preferred  his  own 
or  long  experience  in  the  naval  art, 
Blunt  was  his  speech,  and  naked  was  his  heart : 
Alike  to  him  eadh  climate  and  each  blast; 
The  first  in  danger,  in  retreat  the  last : 
Sagacious  balancing  th'  opposed  events, 
'^rom  Albert  his  opinion  thus  dissents. 

**  Too  true  the  perils  of  the  present  hour. 
Where  toils  succeeding  toib  our  strength  o*er- 

power! 
Tet  whither  can  we  turn,  what  road  pursue, 
With  death  before  still  opening  on  the  view ! 
Our  bark,  'tis  true,  no  shelter  here  can  find. 
Sore  shalter'd  by  the  ruffian  seas  and  wind ; 
Yet  with  what  hope  of  refuge  can  we  flee, 
Chased  by  this  tempest  and  outrageous  sea? 
For  while  its  violence  the  tempest  keeps. 
Bereft  of  every  sail  we  roam  the  deeps ; 
At  random  driven,  to  present  death'we  haste. 
And  one  short  hour  perhaps  may  be  our  last 
In  vain  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  on  our  lee 
Now  opens  to  her  ports  a  passage  free ; 
Since,  if  before  the  blast  the  vessel  flies. 
Full  in  her  track  unnumber'd  dangers  rise. 
Here  Faloouera  spreads  her  lurking  snares ; 
There  distant  Greece  h®r  nigged  shelves  prepares, 
Should  once  her  bottom  strike  that  rocky  shore, 
The  splitting  bark  that  instant  were  no  more ; 
Nor  she  alone,  but  with  her  all  the  crew. 
Beyond  relief,  were  doom'd  to  perish  toa 
Thus  if  to  scud  too  rashly  we  consent. 
Too  late  in  fatal  hour  we  may  repent 

"  Then  of  our  purpose  this  appears  the  scope, 
To  weigh  the  danger  with  a  doubtful  hope. 
Though  sorely  buffeted  by  every  sea. 
Our  hull  unbroken  long  may  try  a-lee , 
The  crew,  though  harassed  long  with  toils  severe. 
Still  at  their  pumps  perceive  no  hazards  near. 
Shall  we,  incautious  then,  the  dangers  tell. 
At  once  their  courage  and  their  hopes  to  quell  1 
Prudence  forbids !— This  southern  tempest  soon 
May  change  its  quarter  with  the  changing  moon : 
Its  rage  though  terrible  may  soon  subside. 
Nor  into  mountains  lash  th'  unruly  tide. 
These  leaks  shall  then  decrease :  the  sails  once 

mor^ 
Direct  our  course  to  some  relieving  shore." 

Thus  while  he  spoke  around  from  man  to  man, 
At  either  pump,  a  hollow  murmur  ran. 
For  while  the  vessel  through  unnumber'd  chinks. 
Above,  below  th'  invading  water  drinks. 
Sounding  her  o*pth,  they  eyed  the  wetted  scale. 
And,  lo!  the  leak  o'er  all  their  powers  prevail. 
Yet  in  their  post,  by  terrors  unsubdued. 
They  with  redoubled  force  their  task  pursued. 

And  now  the  senior  pilots  seem'd  to  wait 
Arion*s  voice  to  cIosjb  the  dark  debate. 
Though  many  a  bitter  storm,  with  peril  fraught, 
In    Neptune  s  school    the    wandering   stripling 

taught 
Not  twice  nine  summers  yet  matured  his  thought 
So  oft  he  bled  by  Fortune's  cruel  dart, 
It  fell  at  last  innonious  on  his  heart 
His  mind  still  shusning  care  with  secret  hate. 
In  patient  indolence  resign'd  to  Fate. 
But  now  the  horrors  that  around  him  roll. 
Thus  rous'd  to  action  his  rekindling  souL 


*'  With  £x'd  attention,  pondering  in  my  mind 
The  dark  distresses  on  each  side  combined ; 
While  here  we  linger  in  the  poss  of  Fate, 
I  see  no  moment  left  for  sad  debate. 
For,  some  decision  if  we  wish  to  form, 
Ere  yet  our  vessel  sink  beneath  the  storm, 
Her  shattered  state,  and  yon  desponding  crew, 
At  once  suggest  what  measures  to  pursue. 
The  labouring  hull  already  seems  half-fill'd 
With  waters,  through  a  hundred  leaks  distill'dt 
As  in  a  dropsy,  wallowing  with  her  freight, 
Half-dro%vn'd  she  lies,  a  dead  inactive  weight 
Thus  drenched  by  every  wave,  her  riven  deck 
Stript  and  defenceless,  floats  a  naked  wreck ; 
Her  wounded  flanks  no  longer  can  sustain 
These  fell  invasions  of  the  bursting  main : 
At  every  pitch  th'  o'erwhelming  billows  bendi 
Beneath  their  load,  the  quivering  bowsprit  end 
A  fearful  warning !  since  the  masts  on  high 
On  that  support  with  trembling  hope  rely. 
At  either  pump  our  seamen  pant  for  breath. 
In  dark  dismay  anticipating  death. 
Still  all  our  powers  th'  increasing  leaks  defy: 
We  sink  at  sea,  no  shore,  no  haven  nigh. 
One  dawn  of  hope  yet  breaks  athwart  the  glooa 
To  light  and  saye  us  from  the  watery  tomb ; 
That  bids  us  shun  the  death  impending  here ; 
Fly  from  the  following  blast  and*  shoreward  ste« 

*'  'Tis  urged  indeed,  the  fury  of  the  gale 
Precludes  the  help  of  every  guiding  sail ; 
And,  driven  before  it  on  the  watery  waste. 
To  rocky  shores  and  scenes  of  death  we  haste 
But  haply  Falconera  we  may  shun: 
And  far  to  Grecian  coasts  is  yet  the  run : 
Less  harassed  then,  our  scudding  ship  may  bear 
Th'  assaulting  surge  repell'd  upon  her  rear. 
E'en  then  the  wearied  storm  as  soon  shall  die. 
Or  less  torment  the  groaning  pines  on  high. 
Should  we  at  last  be  driven  by  dire  decree 
Too  near  the  fiital  margin  of  the  sea. 
The  hull  dismasted  there  awhile  may  ride. 
With  lengthened  cables  on  the  mging  tide. 
Perhaps  kind  Heaven,  with  interposing  powoiv 
May  curb  the  tempest  ere  that  dreadful  hour. 
But  here  ingulf 'd  and  foundering  while  we  stay. 
Fate  hovers  o'er,  and  marks  us  for  her  prey." 

He  said ;  Palemon  saw,  with  grief  of  heort: 
The  storm  prevoiling  o'er  the  pilot's  art; 
In  silent  terror  and  distress  involved. 
He  heard  their  last  alternative  resolved. 
High  beat  his  bosom:  with  such  fear  subdued. 
Beneath  the  gloom  of  some  enchanted  wood. 
Oft  in  old  tune  the  wandering  swain  explored 
The  mid  nigh'  wizards  breathing  rites  abborr'd': 
Trembling  approach'd  their  incantations  felU 
And,  chill'd  with  horror,  heard  the  aongs  of  hell 
Arion  saw,  with  secret  anguish  moved. 
The  deep  aflliction  of  the  friend  he  loved; 
And,  all  awake  to  Friendship's  genial  heat. 
His  bosom  felt  consenting  tumults  beat 
Alas!  no  season  this  for  tender  love ; 
Far  hence  the  music  of  the  myrtle  grove.^— 
With  Comfort's  soothing  voice,  from  Hope  derived 
Palemon's  drooping  spirit  he  revived. 
For  Consolation  oft,  with  healing  art 
Retunes  the  jarring  numbers  of  the  heart- 
Now  had  the  pilots  all  th'  events  revolved. 
And  on  their  final  refuge  thus  resolved; 


Caiito  n. 


THE    SHIPWRECK. 


When,  like  the  fiuthful  shepherd,  who  beholdf 
Some  prowling  wolf  approach  his  fleecy  (bids; 
To  the  breve  crew,  whom  racking  doubts  perplex, 
The  dreadful  purpose  Albert  thus  directs. 
**  Unhappy  partners  in  a  wayward  fate ! 
Whose  gallant  spirits  now  are  known  too  late ; 
7e !  who  unmored  behold  this  angry  storm 
With  terrors  all  the  rolling  deep  delbrm ; 
Who,  patient  ir.  adversity,  still  bear 
The  firmest  front  when  greatest  ills  are  near! 
The  truth,  though  grievous,  I  must  now  reveal. 
Thai  long,  in  vain,  I  purposed  to  conceal. 
Ingulfed,  all  help  of  orts  we  vainly  try, 
To  weather  leeward  shores,  alas !  too  nigh. 
Our  crazy  bark  no  longer  can  abide 
The  seas  that  thunder  o'er  her  batter'd  side ; 
And,  while  the  leaks  a  fatal  warning  give. 
That  in  this  raging  sea  she  cannot  live, 
One  only  refuge  from  despair  lye  And  i 
At  once  to  wear  and  scud  before  the  wind.* 
Perhaps  e'en  then  to  rain  we  may  steer ; 
For  broken  shores  beneath  our  lee  appear ; 
But  that's  remote,  and  instant  death  is  here ; 
Tet  there,  by  Heaven's  assistance,  we  may  gain 
Some  creek  or  inlet  of  the  Grecian  main ; 
Or  sheltered  by  some  rock,  at  anchor  ride. 
Till-  with  abating  rage  the  blast  subside. 

-  But,  if  determined  by  the  will  of  Heaven, 
Our  helpless  bark  at  last  ashore  is  driven. 
These  counsels  foUow'd,  from  the  watery  grave 
Our  floating  sailors  on  the  surf  may  save. 
*  And  first,  let  all  our  axes  bo  secured, 
To  cut  the  masts  and  rigging  from  aboard. 
Then  to  the  quarters  bind  each  plaqk  and  oar, 
To  float  between  the  vessel  and  the  shore. 
Tho  longest  cordage,  too,  must  be  convey'd 
On  deck,  and  to  the  weather  rails  belay'd ; 
So  they,  who  haply  reach  alive  the  land, 
Th*  extended  lines  may  fasten  on  the  strand, 
Whene'er,  loud  thundering  on  the  leeward  shore, 
While  yet  aloof  we  hear  the  breakers  roar. 
Thus  for  the  terrible  event  prepared. 
Brace  fore  and  afl  to  slarboard  every  yard ; 
So  shall  our  masts  swim  lighter  on  the  wave, 
And  txom  the  broken  rocks  our  seamen  save. 
Then  westward  turn  the  stem,  that  every  mast 
May  shoreward  fall,  when  from  the  vessel  cast— 
When  o'er  her  side  once  more  the  billows  bound, 
Ascend  the  rigging  till  she  strikes  the  ground  : 
And  whea  you  hear  aloft  th'  alarming  shock 
JThat  strikes  her  bottom  on  some  pointed  rock, 
rhe  boldest  of  our  sailors  must  descend, 
The  dangerous  business  of  the  deck  to  tend ; 
Then  each,  secured  by  some  convenient  cord, 
Shonld  cot  the  shrouds  and  rigging  fVom  the  board ; 
Let  the  broed  axes  next  assail  each  mast ; 
And  booro^  and  oars,  and  rail i,  to  leeward  cast. 
Thus,  while  tho  cordage  stretch'd  ashore  may  guide 
Our  brave  companions  through  the  swelling  tide. 
This  floating  lumber  shall  sustain  them,  o'er 
The  rocky  shelves,  in  safety  to  the  shore. 
But  as  your  firmest  succour,  till  the  last, 
O  cling  securely  on  each  faithful  mast! 
Though  great  the  danger,  and  the  task  severe, 
'Yet  bow  not  to  the  tyranny  of  fear! 


•  For  an  explsnation  of  these  msnosuvrss,  the  reader 
m  referred  to  the  last  note  of  this  Canto. 


If  once  that  slavish  yoke  your  spirits  qutU, 
Adieu  to  hope !  to  life  itself  farewell ! 

^  I  know,  among  you  some  full  oft  have  view'd. 
With  murdering  weapons  arm'd,  a  lawless  brood* 
On  EIngland's  vile  inhuman  shore  who  stand, 
The  foul  reproach  and  scandal  of  our  land ! 
To  rob  the  wanderers  wreck'd  upon  the  strand. 
These,  while  their  savage  o(Bc%  they  pursue, 
Oft  wound  to  death  the  helpless  plunder'd  craw, 
Who  'scaped  from  every  horror  of  the  main. 
Implored  their  mercy,  but  implored  in  vain. 
But  dread  not  this! — a  crime  to  Greece  unknowa 
Such  blood-hounds  all  her  circling  shores  disown. 
Her  sons,  by  barbarous  tyranny  opprest. 
Can  shore  aflliction  with  the  wretch  distresti 
Their  hearts,  by  cruel  fate  inured  to  grief. 
Oft  to  the  friendless  stranger  yield  relief." 

With  conscious  horror  struck,  the  naval  band 
Detested  for  a  while  their  native  land  ; 
They  cursed  the  sleeping  vengeance  of  the  laws. 
That  thus  forgot  her  guardian  sailors*  cause. 
Meanwhile  the  master's  voice  again  they  heard. 
Whom,  as  with  filial  duty,  all  revered. 

**  No  more  remains— but  now  a  trusty  band 
Must  ever  at  the  pump  industrious  stand : 
And  while  with  us  the  rest  attend  to  wear. 
Two  skilful  soamen  to  the  helm  repair  !— 
O  Sourco  of  Life !  oar  refuge  and  our  stay ' 
Whose  voice  the  warring  elements  obey. 
On  thy  supreme  assistance  we  rely ; 
Thy  mercy  supplicate,  if  doom'd  to  die ! 
Perhaps  this  storm  is  sent,  with  healing  breath. 
From  neighbouring  shores  to  scourge  disease  and 

deaih! 
Tis  ours  on  thine  unerring  laws  to  trust: 
With  thee,  great  Lord !  *  Whatever  is,  is  just'  ' 

He  said ;  and  with  consenting  reverence  fraught 
The  sailors  join'd  his  prayer  in  silent  thought 
His  intellectual  eyes,  serenely  bright ! 
Saw  distant  objects  with  prophetic  light 
Thus  in  a  land,  that  lasting  wars  oppress. 
That  groans  beneath  misfortune  and  distress ; 
Whose  wealth  to  conquering  armies  falls  a  pr^» 
Her  bulwarks  sinking,  as  her  troops  decay ; 
Some  bold  sagacious  statesman,  from  the  helm. 
Sees  desolation  gathering  o'er  his  realm : 
He  darts  around  his  penetrating  eyes, 
Where  dangers  grow,  and  hostile  unions  rise  i 
With  deep  attention  marks  th'  invadiug  foe. 
Eludes  their  wiles,  and  frustrates  every  blow  t 
Tries  his  last  art  the  tottering  state  to  save. 
Or  in  its  rains  finds  a  glorious  grave. 

Still  in  the  jrawning  trough  the  vessel  reels,  / 
Ingulfd  beneath  two  fluctuating  hilU : 
On  either  side  they  rise ;  tremendous  scene ! 
A  long  dork  melancholy  vale  between.* 


•  That  tho  reader,  who  is  uoacquaiDted  with  the  auk* 
nceuvres  of  navigatioo,  may  conceive  a  clearer  idea  of  a 
ship's  stale  wlteo  tryinc  and  of  the  change  of  her  sitii> 
aiion  to  that  of  scudding,  1  have  quoted  a  {lart  of  the  ea 
ptaaation  of  those  articles  as  they  appear  in  tho  "Die* 
tionary  of  the  Marine." 

Trying  is  the  situation  In  which  a  ship  lies  nearly  fa 
the  trough  or  hollow  of  the  sea  in  a  tempest,  particularly 
when  it  blows  contrary  to  her  course. 

In  Urying  as  well  as  in  scudding,  the  sails  are  always 
reduced  in  proportion  to  the  increase  pf  ths  storm ;  and 
hi  either  stats,  If  the  storm  is  excessive,  she  ougr  hava 
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Canto  nt 


The  balanced  thip,  now  forward,  now  behind, 

Sdll  felt  th'  imprenien  of  the  waves  and  wind. 

And  to  the  right  and  left  by  tome  jnclined ; 

Bat  Albert  from  behind  the  balance  drew, 

And  on  the  piow  its  double  efibrta  threw.— 

The  order  now  was  given  to  bear  away; 

The  order  given  the  tinoneers  obey. 

High  o'er  the  bowsprit  streteh'd  the  tortmed  sail. 

As  on  the  rack,  distends  beneath  the  gale. 

But  scarM  the  yidding  prow  its  impulse  knem 

When  in  a  thousand  flitting  shreds  it  flew ! — 

Tet  Albert  new  resoureos  still  prepares. 

And,  brid.mg  grief,  redoubles  all  his  cares. 

•*  Away  there !  lower  the  mizen  yard  on  deck!" 

He  calls,  *'  and  brace  the  foremost  jrards  aback!" 

His  great  example  every  bosom  fires, 

New  life  rekindles,  and  new  hope  inspires, 

While  to  the  helm  unfaithful  still  she  lies. 

One  desperate  remedy  at  lost  he  tries, — 

"  Haste,  with  your  v^reapons  cut  the  shrouds  and 

stay; 
And  hew  at  once  the  misen-mast  away !" 
He  said ;  th'  attentive  sailors  on  each  side 
At  his  command  the  trembling  cords  divide. 
Fast  by  the  fated  pine  bold  Rodmond  stands; 
Th'  impatient  axe  hung  gleaming  in  his  hands ; 


an  her  sails  flirlcd :  or  be,  accordinK  to  the  sea-phrase, 
onder  bare  poles. 

The  intent  of  spreadtof  a  ssU  at  this  time,  is  to  keep 
the  ship  more  steadjr,  and  to  prevent  her  from  rolling 
violently  by  pressing  her  side  down  in  the  water ;  am] 
also  to  turn  her  head  tovrards  the  source  of  the  wind,  so 
that  the  shock  of  the  seas  may  foil  more  obliquely  on  her 
flank,  than  when  she  lies  along  the  trough  of  the  sea,  or 
in  tlio  interval  between  two  waves.  Wlillo  she  lies  in 
this  situation,  the  helm  is  fastened  close  to  the  lee  side,  to 
prevent  her,  as  much  as  possible,  from  falling  to  leewiurd. 
But  OS  the  ship  is  not  then  kept  in  eqaiUbrio  by  the  ope* 
ration  of  her  sails,  which  at  other  times  counterbalaoce 
each  other  at  the  head  and  stem,  she  is  moved  by  a 
slow  but  continual  vibration,  which  turns  her  head 
alternately  to  windward  and  to  leeward,  forming  an  angle 
of  30  or  40  degrees  In  the  Interval.  That  part  where 
she  /tops  in  approaching  the  <Urection  of  the  wind  is 
called  her  comlng-to :  and  the  contrary  excess  of  the 
angle  to  leeward  is  called  her  fiUHng-ofT. 

Veering,  or  wearing,  (see  lUie  66^  2d  col.  p.  23,  and 
line  20, 1st  col.  p.  25 ;)  as  used  in  the  present  sense,  may 
be  defined,  the  movement  by  which  a  ship  changes  her 
state  from  trying  to  that  of  scudding,  or  of  running  be* 
fore  the  direction  of  the  wind  and  sea. 

It  is  an  axiom  in  natural  philosophy,  that  "every  body 
will  persevere  in  a  state  of  rest,  or  of  moving  uniformly 
In  a  right  line,  unless  it  be  compelled  to  change  its  state 
by  forces  impressed :  and  that  the  change  of  motion  is 
proportional  to  the  moving  force  impressed,  and  made 
according  to  the  right  line  in  which  that  force  acts." 

Hence  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  a  ship  is  compelled 
to  torn  Into  any  direction  by  the  force  of  the  wind,  act* 
faig  upon  any  part  of  her  length  In  lines  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  the  horizon.  Thus,  tn  the  act  of  veering, 
which  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  invariable 
frinclple,  the  object  of  (he  seamen  is  to  reduce  the 
action  of  the  wind  on  the  ship's  hinder  part,  and  to  re- 
eehre  its  utmost  exertion  on  her  for^  part,  so  that  the  lat- 
ter may  be  pushed  to  leeward.  This  effect  Is  either  pro* 
dnced  by  the  operation  of  the  sails,  or  by  the  impression 
of  the  wind  on  the  masts  and  yards.  In  the  former  cose, 
the  sails  on  the  hind  part  of  the  ship  are  either  furied  or 
UTongcd  nearly  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
which  then  glides  ineflbctually  along  (heir  surfbces;  at  I 
\|ie  same  time  the  foremast  sails  are  spread  abroad,  so  I 


Brandish'd  on  high,  it  foil  with  dreadful  mmumI  , 
The  tall  mast,  groaning,  foh  the  deadly  wound. 
Deep  gash'd  with  sores,  the  tottering  stmetOM 

rings! 
And  crashing,  thundering  o'er  the  quarter  awinga* 
Thus  when  some  limb,  convnlaed  with  panga  •! 

death. 
Imbibes  the  gangrene's  peatHential  breath ! 
Th'  experienced  artist  froai  the  bleed  betmyt 
The  latent  venom,  or  its  ooone  delays :   * 
But  if  th'  infection  irimnphs  o'er  his  art, 
Tainting  the  vital  stream  that  warns  the  hmiU 
Resolved  ot  last,  he  quits  Ih'  uneqiod  attile. 
Severs  the  member,  and  proservea  the  life. 

Canto  IH. 

ARGUMENT. 
The  design  snd  infloenoe  of  poetry.  Applied  to  the 
subject  Wreck  of  the  miaen*Dast  cleared  away. 
Ship  veers  befci«  the  wind.  Her  violent  sgitotion. 
Different  stations  of  the  officers.  Appearance  of  the 
island  of  Falconera.  Excursion  to  the  adjacent  n»> 
tions  of  Greece  renowned  in  antiquity.  Athens.  So- 
crates. Plato.  Aristides.  Solon.  Corinth.  Sparta. 
Leonidas.  Invasion  of  Xerxes.  Lycorgus.  Epami- 
nondas.    Modern  appearancs.     Arcadia;  its  former 

as  to  receive  the  greatest  exertion  of  the  wind.  Sec  line 
9  of  preceding  column.  The  fore  port  accordhigly  yields 
to  this  impulse,  and  is  pot  in  motion ;  and  this  motioa 
necessarily  conspiring  with  that  of  the  wind,  pudies  the 
ship  about  as  much  as  is  requisite  to  produce  the  de* 
sired  efibct  » 

But  when  the  tempest  Is  so  violent  as  to  preclude  the 
use  of  sails,  the  effbrt  of  the  wind  operates  oloiost 
equally  on  tlie  opposite  end  of  the  ship,  because  the 
masu  and  yards  situated  near  the  head  and  stem  serve 
to  counterbalance  eaeh  other  In  receiving  its  impression. 
The  cflTect  of  the  helm  is  also  considerably  diminished, 
because  tlie  head-way,  which  gives  life  and  vigour  to  all 
its  operations,  is  at  this  time  feeble  and  luefTectuaL 
Hence  it  becomes  necessary  to  destroy  this  equiUbrium 
which  subsists  between  the  masts  and  yards  before  and 
behind,  and  to  throw  the  balance  forward  to  prepare  for 
veering.  If  this  cannot  be  effected  by  the  arrangement 
of  the  yards  on  the  masts,  and  ft  becomes  absolutely 
necesMory  to  veer.  In  order  to  save  the  ship  firom  de- 
struction, (see  lino  20  of  preceding  cdumn,)  the  mhcen* 
mast  must  be  cut  away,  and  even  the  main-mast,  if  she 
still  remains  incapable  of  answering  the  helm  by  tumiiv 
her  prow  to  leeward. 

Scudding  is  that  movement  In  navigation  by  which  a 
ship  is  carried  precipitately  befbre  a  tempest.  See  Ihie 
20,  Istcol  p.  25. 

As  a  ship  flies  with  smssing  rspidfty  through  tlie  va* 
ter  whenever  this  expedient  is  put  hi  practice,  it  is  never 
aUempted  in  a  contrary  wind,  unless  when  her  condition 
renders  her  incapable  of  sustaining  the  mutual  effort  of 
the  wind  and  waves  any  longer  on  her  side,  without  being 
exposed  to  the  most  imminent  danger. 

A  ship  either  scuds  with  a  sidl  extended  on  her  fbrs* 
mast,  or,  If  the  storm  Is  excessive,  vrithout  any  sail,  which 
in  the  sea-phrase  Is  called  scudding  under  bare  polea. 

The  principal  hazards  Incident  to  scudding  are  gene* 
rally  a  sea  striking  a  ship's  stern;  the  difficult}  of  steerii^ 
which  perpetually  exposes  her  to  the  danger  of  broach, 
ing-to ;  and  the  want  of  sufficient  sea-room.  A  sea  which 
strilces  tlie  stem  violently  may  shatter  It  to  pieces,  by 
which  the  ship  must  inevitably  founder.  By  broaching* 
to  suddenly,  she  is  threatened  with  losing  all  her  roaeti 
and  sails,  or  being  Immediately  overturned;  and  'bf 
vnint  of  sea-room  she  is  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  bekif 
wrecked  on  a  leo-shore. 
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happineu  and  feriUity.  Present  dictreM,  Ute  effect  of 
•lavery.  Iihaca.  Uljases  and  Penelope.  Argot  and 
Ujcenm.  Asftmeninon.  Macroaiai.  I^mnoB.  Vul* 
can  and  Venus.  Dclos.  Apollo  and  Diana.  Trojr. 
Bestos.  I^eander  and  Hero.  Dclphoa.  Temple  of 
ApoUo.  Paraaaaua.  The  Motet.  The  tnbjeet  re- 
famed,  riparidtaf  of  the  tee.  PfodlffkHM  tempetC, 
aceonpeniedwlth  rain,  hail,  and  meceort.  Oarkoeat, 
KfhtninCf  and  thunder.  A|iproech  of  daj.  DiaeoTery 
of  land.  The  ship,  in  great  danger,  pastet  the  Island  of 
fit.  Geor^  Turns  her  broadside  to  the  ahore.  Her 
bowsprit,  foremast,  and  main  topmatt  carried  away. 
Sfce  atrikea  a  rock.  SpIUt  asunder.  Fate  of  the 
•raw. 

fltioMJifildUtAmttal  pvt  tf  tkt  JnH/^tlmte  fMA  Mm  tm 
mOtttoUkt  nmtkmard cf  Aicawtm,  to C*pt  Coliw  in  ^Um.— 
7U  ti$mgitmicvt  Mvcn  Aoer*,  bttms  from  mu  HB  tiiki  tn  tk» 

When  in  a  barbarous  age  with  blood  defiled. 
The  human  tavage  n>am*d  the  gloomy  wild ; 
When  sullen  Ignorance  her  flag  displayed, 
And  Rapine  and  Revenge  her  voice  obey'd  ; 
Sent  from  the  shores  of  light,  the  Mutet  came, 
The  dark  and  solitary  race  to  tame ; 
'Tvras  theirs  the  lawless  passions  to  control, 
And  melt  in  tender  sympathy  the  soul: 
The  heart  from  vice  and  error  to  reclaim. 
And  breathe  in  human  breasts  celestial  flame. 
The  kindling  spirit  caught  th'  empyreal  ray. 
And  glow*d  congenial  with  the  swelling  lay.     • 
Roused  from  the  chaos  of  primeval  night. 
At  once  fair  Truth  and  Reason  sprung  to  light 
When  great  Meeonides,  in  rapid  song. 
The  thundering  tide  of  battle  rolls  along. 
Each  ravished  bosom  feels  the  high  alarms. 
And  all  the  burning  pulses  beat  to  arms. 
From  earth  upborne,  on  Pegasean  wings. 
Far  through  tlie  boundless  realms  of  thought  ha 

springs  ; 
While  distant  poeu,  trembling  as  they  view 
*  His  sunward  flight,  the  dazzling  track  pursue. 
But  when  his  strings,  with  mournful  magic,  tell 
What  dire  distress  Laertes*  son  befell. 
The  strains,  meandering  through  the  maze'  of  wo. 
Bid  sacred  sympathy  the  heart  o*erflow. 
Thus,  in  old  time,  the  Muses*  heavenly  breath 
With  vital  force  dissolved  the  chains  of  death  ; 
Each  bard  in  Epic  lays  began  to  sing. 
Taught  by  the  master  of  the  vocal  string. — 
nris  mine,  alas!  through  dangerous  scenes  to  stray. 
Far  from  the  light  of  his  unerring  ray ! 
While,  all  unused  the  wayward  path  to  tread, 
Darkling  I  wander  with  prophetic  dread. 
To  me  in  vain  the  bold  Maeonian  lyre 
Awakes  the  numbers,  fraught  with  living  fire ! 
Full  oA,  indeed,  that  mournful  harp  of  yore 
Wept  the  sad  wanderer  lost  upon  the  shore ; 
But  o'er  that  scene  th'  impatient  numbers  ran. 
Subservient  only  to  a  nobler  plan. 
"Tis  mine,  th*  unravelVd  prospect  to  display, 
And  chain  th'  events  in  regular  array. 
Though  hard  the  task,  to  sing  in  varied  strains. 
While  all  unchanged  the  tragic  theme  remains ! 
Thrice  happy !  might  the  secret  powers  of  art 
Unlock  the  latent  windings  of  the  heart. 
Might  the  sad  numbers  draw  Compassion's  tear 
For  kindred  miseries,  ofl  beheld  too  near ; 
Fur  kindred  wretches,  oti  in  ruin  cast 
On  Albion's  strand  beneath  the  wintry  blast : 


For  all  the  paa^  the  complicated  wo. 
Her  bravest  sons,  her  faithful  sailon  know ! 
So  pity,  gushing  o'er  each  British  breast. 
Might  sympathise  with  Briton's  sous  distresti 
For  this,  my  theme  through  mazes  I  pursue* 
Which  nor  Meooides  nor  Maro  knew ! 

A  while  the  mast  in  ruioe  dragged  behind. 
Balanced  th*  impression  of  the  helm  and  wind  i 
The  wounded  serpent,  agoniied  with  pain* 
Thus  trails  his  mangled  volume  on  the  plain. 
But  now  the  wreck  dissever'd  fron  the  rear* 
The  long  reluctant  prow  began  to  veer; 
And  while  around  before  the  wind  it  liiUs, 
**  Square  all  the  yards  !"*  th'  attentive  master  calls 
**  You  timoneers,  her  motion  still  attend ! 
For  on  your  steerage  all  our  lives  depend. 
So,  steady !  t  meet  her,  watch  the  blast  behind* 
And  steer  her  right  belbre  the  seas  and  wind!" 
**  Starboard,  again."'  the  watchful  pilot  cries; 
"  Starboard !"  the  obedient  timoneer  repliea. 
Then  to  the  left  the  ruling  helm  returns ; 
The  wbeeU  revolves ;  the  ringing  axle  bums ! 
The  ship,  no  longer  foundering  by  the  lee. 
Bean  on  her  side  th'  invasions  of  the  sea : 
All  lonely,  o'er  the  desert  waste  she  flies* 
Scourged  on  by  surges,  storm,  and  bursimg  skies 
As  when  the  masters  of  the  lance  assail. 
In  Hyperborean  seas,  the  slumbering  whale; 
Soon  as  the  javelins  pierce  his  scaly  hide* 
With  anguish  stung,  lie  cleaves  the  downwaidtide 
In  vain  he  flies !  no  friendly  respite  found  ; 
His  life-blood  gushes  through  th'  indamhig  wennd. 

The  wQunded  bark,  thus  smarting  with  her  pain 
Scuds  from  pursuing  waves  along  the  main ; 
While,  dosh'd  apart  by  her  dividing  prow. 
Like  burning  adamant  the  waters  glow. 
Her  joints  forget  their  firm  elastic  tone ; 
Her  long  keel  trembles,  and  her  timbers  groan; 
Upheaved  behind  her  in  tremendous  height 
The  billows  frown,  with  fearful  radiance  bright ! 
Now  shivering  o'er  the  topmost  wave  she  rides. 
While  deep  beneath  th'  enonnons  gulf  divides. 
Now  launching  headlong  down  the  horrid  vale. 
She  bean  no  more  the  roaring  of  the  gale; 
Till  up  the  dreadful  height  again  she  flies. 
Trembling  beneath  the  eurrent  of  the  skies. 
As  that  rebellious  angel  who,  fhun  heaven. 
To  regions  of  eternal  pain  was  driven; 
When  dreadleas  he  forsook  the  Stygian  shore, 
The  distant  realms  of  Eden  to  explore ; 
Here,  on  sulphureous  clouds  sublime  upheaved. 
With  daring  wing  th'  infernal  air  he  cleaved ; 
There,  in  some  hideous  gulf  descending  prone. 
Far  in  the  rayless  void  of  night  was  thrown. 

E'en  so  she  scales  the  briny  mountain's  height. 
Then  down  the  black  abyss  precipitates  her  flight 
The  masts  around  whose  tops  the  whirlwinds  sing, 
With  long  vibrations  round  her  aile  swing. 
To  guide  the  wayward  course  amid  the  gloom. 
The  watchful  pilots  difierent  posts  assume. 


•  To  square  the  yards,  hi  this  place.  Is  meant  to  ar> 
range  them  directly  athwart  the  ship's  length. 

t  Steady  Is  the  order  to  steer  the  ship  according  to  the 
Une  on  which  ahe  advances  at  this  instant,  without  devi* 
ating  to  the  right  or  left  thereof. 

t  In  all  large  ships,  the  heUn  is  managed  by  a  wheel^ 
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Albert  and  Rodmond,  ttation'd  on  the  reftr, 

IVlth  warning  voice  direct  each  timoneer ; 

High  on  the  prow  the  guard  Arion  keepe, 

To  shuu  the  cruiaen  wandering  o'er  the  deepa; 

Where'er  he  movea  Palemon  still  attends. 

As  if  on  him  his  only  hope  depends ; 

While  Rodmond/earful  of  some  neighboaring  shore, 

Cries,  ever  and  anon,  **  Look  out  afore  V* 

Four  hours  thus  scudding  on  the  tide  she  flew. 

When  Falconera*8  rocky  height  they  view : 

High  o'er  its  summit,  through  the  gloom  of  night, 

The  glimmering  watch-tower  casta  moumfiil  light 

In  dire  amazement  riveted  they  stand. 

And  hear  the  breakers  lash  the  nigged  strand : 

But  soon  beyond  this  shore  the  vessel  flies. 

Swift  as  the  rapid  eagle  cleaves  the  skies. 

So  from  the  iangs  of 'her  insatiate  ibe. 

O'er  the  broad  champaign  scuds  the  trembling  roe. 

That  danger  past,  reflects  a  feeble  joy  ; 

But  soon  returning  fears  their  hopes  destroy. 

Thus,  in  th'  Atlantic,  oft  the  sailor  eyes. 

While  melting  in  the  reign  of  softer  skies. 

Some  alp  of  ice  from  pokr  regions  blown. 

Hail  the  glad  influence  of  a  warmer  zone : 

Its  frozen  clifls  attemper'd  gales  supply ; 

In  cooling  streams  th'  alirial  billows  fly ; 

A  while  deliver'd  from  the  scorching  heat. 

In  gentle  tides  the  feverish  pulses  beat. 

So,  when  their  trembling  vessel  pess'd  this  isle. 
Such  visionary  joys  the  crew  beguile ; 
Th'  illusive  meteors  of  a  lifeless  fire ; 
Too  soon  they  kindle,  and  too  soon  expire ! 

Say,  Memory !  thou,  from  whose  unerring  tongue 
Instructive  flows  the  animated  song ! 
What  regions  now  the  flying  ship  surround  f 
Regions  of  old  through  all  the  world  renown'd  ; 
That  once  the  Poet's  theme,  the  Muses'  boast. 
Now  lie  in  ruins;  in  oblivion  lost ! 
Did  they,  whose  sad  distress  theee  lays  deplore, 
Unskill'd  in  Grecian  or  in  Roman  lore, 
Unconcious  pass  each  famous  circling  shore  f 

They  did ;  for  bhisted  in  the  barren  sh4de. 
Here,  all  too  soon,  the  buds  of  science  fade : 
Sad  Ocean's  genius,  in  untimely  hour. 
Withers  tho  bloom  of  every  springing  flower :      • 
Here  Fancy  droops,  while  sullen  eloud  and  storm 
The  generous  climate  of  the  soul  deform. 
Then  if  among  the  wandering  naval  train, 
One  stripling  exiled  from  th'  Aonian  plain. 
Had  e'er,  entranced  in  Fancy's  soothing  dream, 
Appiuach'd  to  taste  the  sweet  Castalian  stream, 
(Since  those  salubrious  streams  with  power  di- 
vine. 
To  purer  sense  th'  attemper'd  soul  refine,) 
His  heart  with  liberal  commerce  here  unblest, 
Alien  to  joy!  sincerer  grief  possest. 
Tet  on  the  youthful  mind,  th'  impression  east. 
Of  ancient  glory,  shall  for  ever  last 
There,  all  unquench'd  by  cruel  Fortune's  ioe, 
It  glows  with  inextinguishable  fire. 

Immortal  Athens  firsts  in  ruin  spread. 
Contiguous  lies  at  Port  Liono's  head. 
Great  source  of  science !  whose  immortal  name 
Stands  foremost  in  the  glorious  roll  of  Fame ; 
Here  godlike  Socrates  and  Plato  shone, 
And,  firm  to  truth,  eternal  honour  won. 
The  first  in  Virtue's  cause  his  life  resign'd. 
By  Heaven  pronounced  the  wisest  of  mankind ; 


The  last  foretold  the  spark  of  vital  fire 
The  soul's  fine  essence,  never  could  expire. 
Here  Solon  dwelt,  the  philosophic  sage. 
That  fled  Pisistratus'  vindictive  rage. 
Just  A/istides  here  maintain'd  the  cause. 
Whose  sacred  precepts  shtne  through  Solon's  laws 
Of  all  her  towering  Btnictares,.iiow  alone, 
Some  scattered  ooIbbuis  stand,  with  weeds  c/er 

grown. 
The  wandering  stranger  near  the  port  descriee 
A  milk-white  lion  of  stupendous  size ; 
Unknown  the  sculpture ;  marble  is  the  frame ; 
And  hence  the  adjacent  Imven  drew  its  name. 

Next,  in  the  gulf  of  Engia,  Corinth  lies. 
Whose  goigeous  fabrics  seem'd  to  strike  the  skiea^ 
Whom,  though  by  tyrant  victors  oft  subsued, 
Greece,  Egypt,  Rome,  with  awful  wonder  view'd. 
Her  name,  for  Pallas'  heavenly  art  renown'd,* 
Spread,  like  the  foliage  which  her  pillars  crown'd, 
But  now,  in  fatal  desolation  laid. 
Oblivion  o'er  it  draws  a  dismal.shade. 

Then  further  westward,  on  Morea's  land. 
Fair  Misitra!  thy  modem  turrets  stand. 
Ah !  who,  unmoved  witli  secret  v%t>,  can  tell 
That  here  great  Lacedmmon's  glory  fell  f 
Here   once  she   flourish'd   at   whose   trumpol^t 

sound 
War  burst  his  chains,  and  nations  shook  around. 
Here  brave  Leonidas,  from  shore  to  shore. 
Through  all  Achaia  bade  her  thunders  roar . 
He,  when  imperiol  Xerxes,  from  afar. 
Advanced  with  Persia's  sumless  troops  to  war. 
Till  Macedonia  shrunk  beneath  his  spear, 
And  Greece  dismay'd  beheld  the  chief  draw  near 
He,  at  Therraopyla's  immortal  plain. 
His  force  repelVd  with  Sparta's  glorious  train. 
Tall  (Euk  saw  the  tyrant's  conquer'd  bands. 
In  gasping  millions,  bleed  on  hostile  lands. 
Thus  vanquish'd  Asia  trembling  heard  thy  nama. 
And  Thebes  and  Athens  sicken'd  at  thy  fame ! 
Thy  state,  supported  by  Lycurgus*  laws. 
Drew,  like  thine  arms,  superlative  applause  : 
E'en  great  Epaminondas  strove  in  vain 
To  curb  that  spirit  with  a  Theban  chain. 
But  ah !  how  low  her  free-bom  spirit  now! 
Her  abject  sons  to  haughty  tyranu  bow ; 
A  false,  degenerate,  superstitious  race 
Infest  thy  region,  and  thy  name  disgrace ! 

Not  distant  far,  Arcadia's  blest  domains 
Peloponnesus'  circling  shore  contains. 
Thrice  happy  soil !  where  still  serenely  gay,. 
Indulgent  Flora  breathed  perpetual  May ! 
Where  buxom  Ceres  taught  th'  obsequious  fieH 
Rich  without  art,  spontaneous  gifb  to  yield ; 
Then  with  some  rural  nymph  supremely  blest. 
While  transport  glow'd  in  each  enaroour'd  breast 
Each  faithful  shepherd  told  his  tender  pain. 
And  sung  of  sylvan  sports  in  artless  strain. 
Now,  sad  reverse !   Oppression's  iron  hand 
Enslaves  her  natives,  and  despoils  the  land. 
In  lawless  rapine  bred,  a  sanguine  train 
With  midnight  ravage  scour  th'  uncultured  plaiik 

Westward  of  these,  beyond  the  isthmus  lies 
The  long-lost  isle  of  Ithacus  the  wise ; 
Where  fair  Penelopo  her  absent  lord 
Full  twice  ten  years  with  faithful  love  deplored. 


•  Arehitecturo. 
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Though  many  a  princely  heart  her  beauty  won, 
She,  guarded  only  by  a  stripling  aon, 
Each  bold  attempt  of  suitorkingt  repell'd. 
And  undefiled  the  nuptial  contract  held. 
With  rariotts  arta  to  win  her  love  they  toird, 
But  all  their  wilea  by  virtuoot  fraud  the  (bil'd. 
True  to  her  vows,  and  resolutely  chaste. 
The  beauteous  princess  triumphed  at  the  last 

Argos,  in  Greece  foigotten  and  unknown, 
BtiU  seems  her  cmol  fortune  to  bemoan ; 
Argos,  whose  monarch  led  the  Grecian  hosts 
Far  o'er  the  JSgean  main  to  Dardon  coasts. 
Unhappy  prince !  who  on  a  hostile  shore, 
7oil,  peril,  anguish,  ten  long  winters  bore. 
And  when  to  native  realms  restored  at  last, 
To  reap  the  harvest  of  thy  labours  past, 
A  peijured  friend,  alas !  and  iaithless  wife. 
There  sacrificed  to  impious  lust  thy  life ; — 
Fast  by  Arcadia,  stretch  these  desert  plains ; 
And  o'er  the  land  a  gloomy  tyrant  reigns. 

Next  the  fair  isle  of  Helena*  is  seen. 
Where  adverse  winds detain'd  the  Spartan  queen; 
For  whom,  m  arms  combined,  the  Grecian  host. 
With  vengeance  fired,  invaded  Phrygia's  coast ; 
For  whom  so  long  they  labour'd  to  destroy 
The  sacred  turrets  of  imperial  Troy. 
Here,  driven  by  Juno's  rage,  the  hapless  dame, 
Forlorn  of  heart,  from  ruin'd  Ilion  came. 
The  port  an  image  bears  of  Parian  stone. 
Of  ancient  fabric,  but  of  date  unknown. 

Due  east  from  this  appears  th'  immortal  shore 
That  sacrod  Phcebus  and  Diana  bore. 
Delos,  through  all  th*  iEgean  seas  renown'd : 
(Whose  coast  the  rocky  Cyclades  surround) 
By  PhoBbus  honour'd  and  by  Greece  revered ! 
Her  hallow'd  groves  e'en  distant  Persia  fear'd : 
Bat  now,  a  silent  unfrequented  land  ! 
No  human  ibotstep  marks  the  trackless  sand. 

Thence  to  the  north,  by  Asia's  western  bound 
Fair  Lemnos  stands,  with  rising  marble  crown'd ; 
Where,  in  her  rage,  avenging  Juno  hurled 
Ill-fated  Vulcan  from  th'  ethereal  world. 
There  his  eternal  anvils  first  he  rear'd ; 
Then,  forged  by  Cyclopean  art,  appear'd 
Thunders,  that  shook  the  skies  with  dire  alarms. 
And,  fbrm'd  by  skill  divine,  Vulcanian  arms. 
There,  with  this  crippled  wretch,  the  foul  disgrace 
And  living  scandal  of  th*  empyreal  race, 
,The  beauteous  queen  of  Love  in  wedlock  dwelt. 
In  fires  profane,  can  heavenly  bosoms  melt? 

Eastward  of  this  appears  the  Dardan  shore. 
That  once  th'  imperial  towers  of  Ilium  bore. 
Illustrious  Troy!  renown'd  in  every  clime. 
Through  the  long  annals  of  unfolding  time ! 
How  ofl,  thy  Toynl  bulwarks  to  defend, 
Thou  saw'st  thy  tutelar  gods  in  vain  descend ! 
Though  chiefs  unnumber'd  in   her  cause  were 

slain. 
Though  nations  perisb'd  on  her  bloody  plain ; 
That  refuge  of  perfidious  Helen's  shame 
Was  doom'd  at  length  to  sink  in  Grecian  flame. 

\nd  now,  by  Time's  deep  ploughshare  harrow*d 
o'er. 

The  seat  of  sacred  Troy  is  found  no  more  i 
No  trace  of  all  her  glories  now  remains ! 
But  com  and  vines  enrich  her  cultured  plains. 


•  Now  known  by  the  name  of  BKcronisi. 


Silver  Scamander  laves  the  verdant  shore ; 
Scamander  ofl  o'erflow'd  with  hostile  gore ! 
Not  far  removed  from  Ilion's  famous  land. 
In  counter  view,  appears  the  Thracian  strand ; 
Where  beauteous  Hero,  from  the  turret's  height; 
Display *d  her  cresset  each  revolving  night ;       ' 
Whose  gleam  directed  loved  Leander  o'er 
The  rolling  Hellespont  to  Asia's  shore. 
Till,  in  a  fated  honr,  on  Thracia's  coast. 
She  saw  her  lover's  lifeless  body  tosi ; 
Then  felt  her  bosom  agony  severe ; 
Her  eyes,  sad  gasing,  pour'd  th'  incessant  tear! 
O'erwhelm'd  with  anguish,  frantic  with  despair. 
She  beat  her  beauteous  breast  and  tore  her  haiiw^ 
On  dear  Leander's  name  in  vain  she  cried ; 
Then  headlong  plunged  into  the  parting  tide  i    ^ 
The  parting  tide  received  the  lovely  weight,      ^ 
And  proudly  flow'd,  exulting  in  its  freight ! 

Far  west  of  Thrace,  beyond  th*  iEgean  main. 
Remote  from  ocean,  lies  the  Delphic  plain. 
The  sacred  oracle  of  Phcebus  there 
High  o'er  the  mount  arose,  divinely  fiiir ! 
Achaian  marble  fbrm'd  the  gorgeous  pile ; 
August  the  fabric !  elegant  its  style  ! 
On  brazen  hinges  tum'd  the  silver  doors  ; 
And  checker'd  marble  paved  the  polish'd  floors. 
The  roofs,  where  storied  tablature  appear'd. 
On  columns  of  Corinthian  mould  were  rear'd : 
Of  shining  porphyry  the  shafh  were  framed. 
And  round  the  hollow  dome  bright  jewels  flamed 
Apollo's  suppliant  priests,  a  blameless  train! 
Framed  their  oblation  on  the  holy  fane : 
To  front  the  sun's  declining  ray  'twas  placed ; 
With  golden  harps  and  living  laurels  graced. 
The  sciences  and  arts  around  the  shrine 
Conspicuous  shone,  engraved  by  hands  divine ! 
Here  iEsculapius'  snake  display'd  his  crest. 
And  burning  glories  sparkled  on  his  breast ; 
While,  from  his  eye's  insufferable  light. 
Disease  and  Death  recoil'd,  in  headlong  flight 
Of  this  great  temple,  through  all  time  renown*!* 
Sunk  in  oblivion,  no  remains  are  found. 
Contiguous  here,  with  hallow'd   woods    o' 
spread> 
Parnassus  lifW  to  heaven  its  hono*'d  head ; 
Where  from  the  deluge  saved,  by  Heaven's  com 

mand, 
Deucalion  leading  Pyrrho,  hand  in  hand. 
Repeopled  all  the  desolated  land. 
Around  the  scene  unfading  laurels  grow, 
And  aromatic  flowers  forever  blow. 
The  winged  choirs,  on  every  tree  above, 
Carol  sweet  numbers  through  the  vocal  grove ; 
While  o'er  th'  eternal  spring  that  smiles  beneath 
Toung  zephyrs  borne  on  rosy  pinions  breathe. 
Fair  daughters  of  the  Sun !  the  sacred  Nine, 
Here  wake  to  ecstasy  their  songs  divine ; 
Or  crown'd  with  myrtle  in  some  sweet  alcove^ 
Attime  the  tender  strings  to  bleeding  love ; 
All  sadly  sweet  the  balmy  currents  roll, 
Soothing  to  soflest  peace  th^  tortured  soul, 
While  hill  and  vale  with  choral  voice  around 
The  music  of  immortal  harps  resound. 
Fair  Pleasure  leads  in  dance  the  happy  hourk. 
Still  scattering  where  she  moves  Eljrsian  flowers , 
Even  now,  the  strains,  with  sweet  contagion 
fraught. 
Shed  R  delicious  Ibnguor  o'er  the  thouglit-^ 
c  8 
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Adieu,  ye  yalee,  that  nnilmg  peace  bestow. 
Where  £deB*s  blaeeoms  ever  Temal  blow! 
Adieu,  ye  itreaniSr  that  o^er  enchanted  gr&und 
In  lucid  iiMEe  the  Aenian  hilla  ftorroaud ! 
Ye  finry  aoenea,  where  Fancy  lovei  to  dwell. 
And  yoong  Detight,  for  ever,  O  farewell ! 
The  toul  witi)  tender  lutnry  you  fill. 
And  o*er  the  sense  Lethean  dews  distil ! 
Awake,  O  Memory,  from  th'  inglorious  dream 
With  brazen  lungs  resume  the  kindling  theme ! 
Collect  thy  powers!  arouse  thy  vital  iSre! 
Ye  spirits  of  the  storm,  my  verse  inspire ! 
Hoarse  as  the  whirlwinds  that  enrage  the  main, 
hk  torrents  pour  along  the  swelling  strain ! 

Now,  borne  impetuous  o'er  the  boiling  deepa, 
Her  course  to  Attic  shores  the  vessel  keeps : 
The  pilots,  as  the  waves  behind  her  swell, 
Still  with  the  wheeling  stem  their  force  repel. 
For,  this  assault  should  either  quarter*  feel, 
Again  to  flank  the  tempest  she  might  reeL 
The  steersmen  every  bidden  turn  apply ; 
To  right  and  led  the  spokes  alternate  fly. 
Thus  when  some  conquer'd  host  retreats  in  iear, 
The  bravest  leaders  g^ard  the  broken  rear : 
Indignant  they  retire,  and  long  oppose 
Superior  armies  that  around  them  close ; 
Still  shield  the  flanks,  the  rented  squadrons  join. 
And  guide  the  flight  in  one  imbodied  line. 

So  they  direct  the  flying  bork  before 
Th'  impelling  floods,  that  lash  her  to  the  shore. 
As  some  benighted  travellerr  through  the  shade. 
Explores  the  devious  path  with  heart  dismay'd  , 
While  prowling  savages  behind  him  roar. 
And  yawning  pits  and  quagmires  lurk  before*- 
High  o*er  the  poop  the  audacious  seas  aspire, 
Uproird  in  hills  of  fluctuating  fire. 
As  some  fell  conqueror,  fhintic  with  success, 
Sheds  o*er  the  nations  ruin  and  distress ; 
So,  while  the  watery  wilderness  he  roams, 
Incensed  to  sevenfold  rage  the  tempest  foams ; 
And  o*er  the  trembling  pines,  above,  below. 
Shrill  through  the  cordage  howls,  with  notes  of  vro. 
Now  thunders  wafled  from  the  burning  zone, 
Growl  from  afar,  a  deaf  and  hollow  groan ! 
The  ship's  high^ttlements,  to  either  side 
For  ever  rocking,  drink  the  briny  tide  ; 
Her  joints  unhinged,  in  palsied  languors  play, 
As  ice  dissolves  beneath  the  noontide  ray. 
The  skies  asunder  torn,  a  deluge  pour ; 
The  impetuous  hail  descends  in  whirling  shower. 
High  on  the  masts,  with  pale  and  livid  rays, 
Amid  the  gloom  portentous  tsr^teors  blaze. 
Th'  ethereal  dome,  in  mournful  pomp  array'd. 
Now  lurks  behind  impenetrable  shade ; 
Now,  flashing  round  intolerable  light. 
Redoubles  all  the  terrors  of  the  night 
Such  terrors  Sinai's  quaking  hill  o'erapread. 
When  heaven's   loud  trumpet  sounded  o'er  its 

head. 
It  seem'd,  the  wrathful  angel  of  the  wind 
Had  all  the  horrors  of 'the  skies  combined  ; 
And  here,  to  one  ill-fated  ship  opposed. 
At  once  the  dreadful  magazine  disclosed. 
And  lo !  tremendous  o'er  the  deep  he  springs, 
Th'  inflaming  sulphur  flashing  from  his  wings ! — 


*  The  quarter  is  the  hinder  part  of  a  ship  side ;  or  that 
|art  which  Is  near  the  stern. 


Hark!  his  strong  voice  the  dismal  silence  bieaks: 
Mad  chaos  from  the  chains  of  death  awakes ! 
Loud  and  more  loud  the  rolling  peals  enlai|fe ; 
And  blue  on  deck  their  blazing  sides  discharge ; 
There,  all  aghast,  the  shivering  wretches  stood ; 
While  chill  suspense  and  fear  congeal'd  their  blood 
Now  in  a  deluge  burst  the  living  flame, 
And  dread  concussioa  rends  th'  ethereal  frame. 
Sick  Earth,  convulsive,  gmansfrom  shore  toshon^ 
And  Nature,  shuddering,  leek  the  horrid  roar. 

Still  the  sad  prospect  rises  on  my  sight, 
Reveal'd  in  all  its  mournful  shside  and  light ; 
Swifl  through  my  pulses  glides  the  i^mdling  fii% 
As  lightning  glances  on  th'  electric  wire 
But,  ah !  the  fbrce  of  numbers  strives  in  vain. 
The  glowing  scene  unequal  to  sustain. 

But,  lo!  at  last,  from  tenfold  darkness  bom. 
Forth  issues  o'er  the  wave  the  weeping  mon. 
Hail,  sacred  Vi«on !  who,  on  orient  \nngs. 
The  cheering  dawn  of  light  propitious  brings! 
All  Nature,  smiling,  hail'd  the  vivid  r«iy, 
That  gave  her  beauties  to  retuminj  day : 
All  but  our  ship,  that,  groaning  on  tlie  tide. 
No  kind  relief,  no  gleam  of  hope  descried. 
For  now,  in  front,  her  trembling  inmatessee 
The  hills  of  Greece  emerging  on  the  lee. 
So  the  lost  lover  views  that  fatal  mom, 
On  which,  for  ever  from  his  bosom  torn. 
The  nymph  adored  resigns  her  blooming  chaim 
To  bless  with  love  some  happier  rival's  arms 
So  to  Eliza  dawn'd  that  cruel  day 
That  tore  iEneas  from  her  arms  away} 
That  saw  him  parting  never  to  return, 
Herself  in  funeral  flames  decreed  to  bom. 
O  yet  in  clouds,  thou  genial  source  of  light. 
Conceal  thy  radiant  glories  from  our  sight! 
Go,  with  thy  smile  adom  the  happy  plain,  [reigft 
And  gild  the  scenes  where  health  and  pl^nisun 
But  let  not  here,  in  scorn,  thy  wanton  beam 
Insult  the  dreadful  grandeur  of  my  theme ! 

While  shoreward  now  the  bounding  v«>4sel  flies, 
Full  in  her  van  St  George's  clifis  arise ; 
High  o'er  the  rest  a  pointed  crag  is  eeen, 
Thot  hung  projecting  o'er  a  mossy  green. 
Nearer  and  nearer  now  the  danger  grows 
And  all  their  skill  relentless  fates  oppose ; 
For,  while  more  eastward  they  direct  the  prow, 
Enormous  waves  the  quivering  deck  o'erflow. 
While,  as  she  wheels,  unable  to  subdue 
Her  sallies,  still  they  dread  her  broaching-to.* 
Alarming  thought  I  for  now  no  more  a-lee 
Her  riven  side  could  bear  th'  invading  sea ; 
And  if  the  following  surge  she  scuds  before. 
Headlong  she  runs  upon  the  dreadful  shore: 
A  shore  where  shelves  and  hidden  rocks  abound 
Where  Doadi  in  secret  ambush  lurks  around. 
Far  less  dismay'd,  Anchises'  wandering  son 
Was  seen  the  straits  of  Sicily  to  shun : 
When  Paliourus,  from  Ihe  helm  descried 
The  rocks  of  Scylla  on  his  eastern  side; 


*  Broachtng-to  is  a  sadden  and  involuntary  roovemen* 
Id  Davlgatton,  wherein  a  ship,  whilst  sailing  or  scudding 
before  the  wind,  unexpectedly  turns  her  side  to  wind 
ward.  It  is  generally  occasioned  by  the  difficolty  o. 
steering  her,,  or  by  some  disaster  happening  to  the 
machinery  of  the  helm.  Bee  the  last  note  of  the  cecond 
Canto. 
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While  in  the  west,  with  hideous  yawn  diickeed. 
Hit  onward  path  Charybdia*  gulf  opposed. 
The  double  danger  as  by  tunu  he  vtew'd* 
His  wheeling  hark  her  arduous  track  pursued. 
Thus  while  lo  right  and  lefl  deetruction  lies. 
Between  the  extremes  the  daring  vessel  flies. 
With  boundless  involution,  bursting  o'er 
The  marble  cliffi,  loud  dashing  surges  roar ; 
Hoarse  through  each  winding  creek  the  tempest 

raves» 
And  hollow  rocks  repeat  the  groan  of  waves ; 
Destruction  round  th*  insatiate  coast  prepares^ 
To  crush  the  trembling  ship,  unnumber'd  snares. 
But  haply  now  she  *scapes  the  fatal  strand. 
Though  scarce  ten  fathoms  distant  from  the  land ; 
Swift  as  the  weapon  issuing  from  the  bow, 
She  cleaves  the  burning  waters  with  her  prow ; 
And  forward  leaping,  with  tumultuous  haste. 
As  on  the  tempest's  wing  tho  isle  she  past 
With  longing  eyes  and  agony  of  mind. 
The  sailors  view  this  refuge  left  behind; 
Happy  to  bribe,  with  India's  richest  ore, 
A  nife  accession  to  that  barren  shore  i 

When  in  the  dark  Peruvian  mine  confined. 
Lost  to  the  cheerful  commerce  of  mankind. 
The  groaning  captive  wastes  his  life  away. 
For  over  exiled  from  the  realms  of  day ; 
No  equal  pangs  his  bosom  agonize. 
When  far  above  the  sacred  light  he  eyes. 
While,  all  forlorn,  the  victim  pines  in  vain, 
For  scenes  he  never  shall  possess  again. 

But  now  Athenian  mountains  they  descry. 
And  o'er  the  surge  Colonna  frowns  on  high : 
Beside  the  cape's  projecting  verge  are  placed 
A  range  of  columns,  long  by  time  defaced ; 
First  planted  by  devoiion  to  sustain. 
In  elder  times,  Tritonia's  sacred  fane. 
Foams  the  wild   beach  below,  with  maddening 

%    roge. 
Where  waves  and  rocks  a  dreadful  combat  wage. 
The  sickly  heaven,  fermenting  with  its  freight. 
Still  vomits  o'er  the  main  the  feverish  weight: 
And  DOW,  while  Wing'd  with  ruin  from  on  high. 
Through  the  rent  cloud  the  ragged  lighlnings  fly, 
A  flash,  quick  glancing  on  the  nerves  of  light. 
Struck  the  pale  helmsman  with  eternal  night : 
Rodmond,  who  heard  the  piteous  groan  behind, 
Touch'd  with  compassion  gazed  upon  the  blind : 
And,  while  around  his  sad  companions  crowd. 
He  guides  the  unhappy  victim  to  the  shroud. 
*'Hie  thee  aloft,  my  gallant  friend  I"  he  cries; 
**  Thy  only  succour  on  the  mast  relies !" — 
The  helm  bereft  of  half  its  vital  force. 
Now  scarce  subdued  the  wild  unbridled  course: 
Quick  to  th'  ahandon'd  wheel  Arion  cnme. 
The  ship's  tempestuous  sallies  to  reclaim. 
Amazed  he  saw  her,  o'er  the  sounding  foam 
Upborne,  to  right  and  left  distracted  roam. 
So  gazed  young  Phaeton,  with  pale  dismay, 
When,  mounted  in  the  flaming  car  of  day. 
With  rnsh  and  impious  hand  the  stripling  tried 
The  immortal  coursers  of  the  sun  to  guide. — 
The  vessel,  while  the  dread  event  dmws  nigh. 
Seems  more  impatient  o'er  the  waves  to  fly ; 
Fate  spurs  her  on : — thus  issuing  from  afar. 
Advances  to  the  sim  some  blazing  star ; 
And,  as  it  feels  th'  aUraction's  kindling  force. 
Springs  onwnrd  with  accelerated  courset. 


With  moumftil  look  the  seamen  eyed  the  strai  d 
Where  Death's  inexorable  jaws  expend : 
Swift  from  their  minds  elapsed  all  dangers  pia^ 
As,  dumb  with  terror  they  beheld  the  last. 
Now,  on  the  trembling  shrouds,  before,  behiad» 
In  mute  suspense  they  mount  into  the  wind.^ 
The  genius  of  the  deep,  on  rapid  wing. 
The  black  eventful  moment  seem'd  to  bring , 
The  fatal  sistsn  on  the  surge  before, 
Yoked  their  ufemal  horses  to  the  prore.*^ 
The  steersmen  now  received  their  last  commwrti 
To  wheel  the  vessel  sidelong  to  the  strand. 
Twelve  sailors,  on  the  foremast  who  depend* 
High  on  the  platform  of  the  top  ascend ; 
Fatal  retreat !  for  while  the  plunging  ]40W 
Immerges  headlong  in  the  wave  below, 
Down-prest  by  watery  weight  the  bowsprit  bends 
And  from  above  the  stem  deep.crushing  rendsk 
Beneath  her  beak  the  floating  ruins  lie ; 
The  foremast  totters,  unsostain'd  on  high : 
And  now  the  ship,  fore-lifted  by  the  sea. 
Hurls  tho  tall  fabric  backward  o'er  the  lee ; 
While,  ia  the  general  wreck,  the  foithful  stay 
Drags  the  main  topmast  from  its  post  away. 
Flung  from  the  mast,  the  seamen  strive  in  vain 
Through  hostile  floods  their  vessels  to  regain ; 
The  waves  thoy  buflct,  till  bereft  of  strength, 
O'erpower'd  they  yield  to  cruel  fate  at  length. 
The  hostile  waters  close  around  their  head, 
They  sink,  for  ever,  number'd  with  the  dead ! 

Those  who  remain,  their  fearful  doom  await. 
Nor  longer  mourn  their  lost  companions'  fate ; 
The  heart,  that  bleeds  with  sorrows  all  its  o^n. 
Forgets  the  pongs  of  friendship  to  berooonw— 
Albert  and  Rodmond,  and  Palemon  hero. 
With  young  Arion,  on  the  mast  appear; 
ETen  they,  amid  th'  unspeakable  distress. 
In  every  look  distracting  thoughts  confess; 
In  every  vein  the  refluent  blood  congeals; 
And  every  bosom  fatal  terror  feels. 
Enclosed  with  all  the  demons  of  the  main. 
They  view'd  th'  adjaeent  shore,  but  view'd  m 

vain. 
Such  torments  in  the  drear  abodes  of  hell. 
Where  sad  despair  laments  with  rueful  yell, 
Such  torments  agonize  the  damned  breast. 
While  Fancy  views  the  mansions  of  the  blest. 
For  Heaven's  sweet  help,  their  suppliant  ories 

implore  ; 
But  Heaven  relendess  deigns  to  help  no  more . 

And  now,  lash'd  on  by  destiny  severe, 
With  horror  fraught,  the  drcadfUl  scene  drew  near 
The  ship  hangs  hovering  on  the  verge  of  doathk 
Hell  yawns,  rocks  rise,  and  breakers  roar  beneatli 
In  vain,  alas!  th^  sacred  shades  of  yore 
Would  arm  the  mind  with  philosophic  lore ; 
In  vain  they'd  teach  us,  at  the  latest  breath. 
To  smile  serene  amid  the  pangs  of  death. 
E'en  Zeno's  self,  and  ^pictetus  old. 
This  fell  ab}r8s  had  shudder'd  to  behold. 
Had  Socrates,  for  godlike  virtue  famed. 
And  wisest  of  the  sons  of  men  proclaim'd, 
Beheld  this  scene  of  frenzy  and  disiresft 
His  soul  had  trembled  to  its  last  recess ! 
O  yet  confirm  my  heart,  ye  Powers  above. 
This  last  tremendous  shock  of  Fate  to  prove; 
The  tottering  frame  of  Reason  yet  sustain .' 
Nor  let  this  total  ruin  whirl  my  brain! 
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In  vain  the  cords  and  axes  were  prepared. 
For  now  th'  audacious  seas  insult  the  yard ; 
High  o'er  the  ship  they  throw  a  horrid  shade, 
And  o'er  her  burst  in  terrible  cascade. 
Uplifted  on  the  surge,  to  heaven  she  flies. 
Her  shatier'd  top  half^buried  in  the  skiee, 
rhen  headlong  plunging  thunders  on  the  ground, 
Earth  groans !  air  trembles !  and  the  deeps  resound: 
Her  giant  bulk  the  dread  concussion  feels. 
And  quivering  with  the  wound,  in  torment  reels : 
So  reels,  convulsed  with  agonizing  throes. 
The  bleeding  bull  beneath  the  murderer's  blows. 
Again  she  plunges :  hark !  a  second  shock 
Tears  her  streng  bottom  on  the  marble  rock  t 
Down  on  the  vale  of  Death,  with  dismal  cries, 
The  fated  victims  shuddering  roll  their  eyes, 
In  wild  despair ;  while  yet  another  stroke, 
With  deep  convulsion,  rends  the  solid  oak; 
Till  like  the  mine,  in  whose  infernal  cell 
The  lurking  demons  of  destruction  dwell. 
At  lengUi  asunder  torn,  her  frame  divides: 
And  crashing  spreads  in  ruin  o'er  the  tides. 

O  were  it  mine  with  tuneful  Maro's  art 
To  wake  to  sympathy  the  feeling  heart. 
Like  him  the  smooth  and  mournful  verse  to  dress 
In'  all  the  pomp  of  exquisite  distress ! 
Then  too  severely  taught  by  cruel  Fate, 
To  share  in  all  the  perils  I  relate. 
Then  might  I,  with  unrivall'd  strains,  deplore 
Th'  impervious  horrors  of  a  leeward  shore. 

As  o'er  the  sui^ge,  the  stooping  mainmast  hung. 
Still  on  the  rigging  thirty  seamen  clung ; 
Some,  struggling,  on  a  broken  crag  were  cast, 
And  there  by  oozy  tangles  gmppled  fast : 
Awile  they  bore  th'  o'erwhelming  billow's  rage^ 
Unequal  combat  with  their  fate  to  wage ; 
Till  all  benumb'd  and  feeble  they  forego 
Their  slippery  hold,  and  sink  to  shades  below. 
Some,  from  the  main-yardarm  impetuous  thrown, 
On  marble  ridges  die  without  a  groan. 
Three,  with  Palemon,  on  their  skill  depend. 
And  from  the  wreck  on  oars  and  rafts  descend. 
Now  on  the  mountain-wave  on  high  they  ride, 
Theil  downward  plunge  beneath  th'  involving  tide; 
Till  one,  who  seems  in  agony  to  strive. 
The  whirling  breakers  heave  on  shore  alive : 
The  rest  a  speedier  end  of  anguish  knew, 
And  preet  the  stony  beach  a  lifeless  crew. 

Next,  O  unhappy  chief!  th'  eternal  doom 
Of  Heaven  decreed  thee  to  the  briny  tomb  I 
What  scenes  of  misery  torment  thy  view ! 
What  painful  straggles  of  thy  dying  crew ! 
Thy  perish'd  hopes  all  buried  in  the  flood, 
O'erspread  with  corses !  red  with  human  blood ! 
So,  pierced  with  anguish,  hoary  Priam  gazed, 
When  Troy's  imperial  domes  in  rain  biased  ; 
While  he,  severest  sorrow  doom'd  to  feel. 
Expired  beneath  the  victor's  murdering  steel. 
Thus  with  his  helpless  partners  to  the  last, 
Sad  refuge  !  Albert  hugs  the  floating  mast ; 
His  soul  could  yet  sustain  this  mortal  blow. 
But  droops,  alas !  beneath  superior  wo ! 
For  now  soft  nature's  S3rmpathetic  chain 
Tugs  at  his  yearning  heart  with  powerful  strain ; 
His  faithful  wife  for  ever  doom'd  to  mourn 
For  him,  alas !  who  never  shall  return ; 
To  black  Adversity's  approach  exposed. 
With  want  and  hardships  unforeseen  enclosed : 


His  lovely  daughter  left  without  a  fliend. 
Her  innocence  to  succour  and  defend ; 
By  youth  and  indigence  set  forth  a  prey 
To  lawless  guilt,  that  flatters  to  betray. — 
While  these  reflections  rack  his  feeling  mind, 
Rodmond,  who  hung  beside,  his  grasp  resign'd ; 
And,  as  the  tumbling  waters  o'er  him  rull'd. 
His  outfltretch'd  arms  the  master's  legs  enfold-^ 
Sad  Albert  feels  the  dissolution  near. 
And  strives  in  vain  his  fetter'd  limbs  to  clear; 
For  Death  bids  every  clenching  joint  adhere. 
All  faint,  to  heaven  he  throws  his  dying  eyes. 
And  "  O  protect  my  wife  and  child !"  he  cries  • 
The  gushing    stream    rolls    back  th'  unfinidi*4 

sound! 
He  gasps !  he  dies !  and  tumbles  to  the  ground! 

Five  only  left  of  all  the  perish'd  throng. 
Yet  ride  the  pine  which  shoreward  drives  along  j 
With  these  Arion  still  his  hold  secures. 
And  all  th'  ananlts  of  hostile  waves  endures. 
O'er  the  dire  prospect  as  for  life  he  strives. 
He  looks  if  poor  Palemon  yet  survives. 
"  Ah,  wherefore,  trusting  to  unequal  art, 
Didst  thou  incautious!  from  the  wieck  depart? 
Alas !  these  rocks  all  human  skill  defy. 
Who  strikes  them  once  beyond  relief  must  die ; 
And,  now,  sore  wounded,  thou  perhaps  art  tost 
On  these,  or  in  some  oozy  caVem  lost !" 
Thus  thought  Arion,  anxious  gazing  round. 
In  vain,  his  eyes  no  more  Palemon  found. 
The  demons  of  destraction  hover  nigh; 
And  thick  thoir  mortal  shafte  commission  d  fly ; 
And  now  a  breaking  surge,  with  forceful  swoy, 
Two  next  Arion  fbrious  tears  away ; 
Hurl'd  on  the  crags,   faMehold,  they  gasp!    ^ejr 

bleed! 
And  groaning,  cling  upon  th*  illusive  weed  ;— 
Another  billow  burst  in  boundless  roar ! 
Arion  sinks !  and  Memory  views  no  more ! 

Ah,  total  night  and  horror  here  preside ! 
My  stunn'd  ear  tingles  to  the  whizzing  tide ! 
It  is  the  funeral  knell ;  and  gliding  near, 
Methipks  the  phantoms  of  the  dead  appear! 

But  lo !  emerging  from  the  watery  grove. 
Again  they  float  incumbent  on  the  wave ! 
Again  the  dismal  prospect  opens  round, 
The  wreck,  the  shores,  the  dying,  and  thedrown'd. 
And  see !  enfeebled  by  repeated  shocks. 
Those  two  who  scramble  on  th'  adjacent  rocks. 
Their  faithless  hold  no  longer  can  retain. 
They  sink  o'erwhelm'd,  anfl  never  rise  again ! 

Two,  with  Arion,  yet  the  mast  upbore, 
That  now  above  the  ridges  reach'd  the  shore : 
Still  trembling  to  descend,  they  downward  gazo 
With  horror  pale,  and  torpid  with  amaze  : 
The  floods  recoil !  the  ground  appears  below ! 
And  life's  faint  embers  now  rekindling  glow ; 
A  while  they  wait  ih'  exhausted  waves'  retreat. 
Then  climb  slow  up  the  beach  with  hands  md 

feet 
O  Heaven !  deliver'd  by  whose  sovereign  hand. 
Still  on  the  brink  of  hell  they  shuddering  stand, 
Receive  the  languid  incense  they  bestow. 
That  damp  with  death  appears  not  yet  to  glow 
To  Thee  each  soul  the  warm  oblation  pays. 
With  trembling  ardour  of  unequal  praise. 
In  every  heart  dismay  with  wonder  strives. 
And  hope  the  sicken'd  spark  of  life  revives  | 
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Her  magic  powen  their  exiled  health  reatore, 
Till  horror  and  deapair  are  felt  no  more. 

A  troop  of  Greciana  who  inhabit  nigh, 
And  oft  these  perils  of  the  deep  descry. 
Roused  by  the  blustering  tempest  of  the  night. 
Anxious    hod    olimbM   Colonna's   neighbouring 

height; 
When  gazing  downward  on  th*  adjacent  flood, 
Full  to  their  view  the  scene  of  ruin  stood. 
The  surf  with  mangled  bodies  strewed  around. 
And  those  yet  breathing  on  the  sea-wash'd  ground ! 
Though  lost  to  science  and  the  nobler  arts, 
7et  Nature's  lore  informed  their  feeling  heart* ; 
Straight  down  the  vale  with  hastening  steps  they 

hied. 
Th'  unhappy  suflerers  to  assist  and  guide. 

Meanwhile  those  three  escaped  beneath  explore 
The  first  adventurous  youth  who  reached  the  shore ; 
Panting,  with  eyes  ayerted  fiom  the  day. 
Prone,  helpless  on  the  tangled  beach  he  lay — 
It  is  Palemon ;— O  what  tumults  roll 
With  hope  and  terror  in  Arion*s  soul ! 
If  yet  unhurt  he  lives  again  to  view 
His  friend,  and  this  sole  remnant  of  our  crew! 
With  us  to  travel  through  this  foreign  zone. 
And  share  the  future  good  or  ill-unknown  I 
Arion  thus :  but  ah !  ^ad  doom  of  Fate ! 
That  bleeding  Memory  sorrows  to  relate  *• 
While  yet  afloat,  on  some  resisting  rock 
His  ribs  were  dash'd,  and  fractured  with  the  shock : 
Heart-piercing  sight !  those  cheeks,  so  late  array'd 
In  beauty's  bloom  are  pale,  with  mortal  shade ! 
Distilling  blood  his  lovely  breast  o'erspread, 
And  dogg'd  the  golden  tresses  of  his  bead . 
Nor  yet  the  lungs  by  this  pernicious  stroke 
Were  wounded,  or  the  vocal  organs  broke. 
Down  from  his  neck,  with  blazing  gems  array'd, 
_Thy  image,  lovely  Anna,  hung  portray 'd ; 
Th'  unconscious  figu  e  smiling  all  serene, 
Suspended  in  a  golden  chain  \%«s  seen. 
Hadf  t  thou,  soft  maiden ;  in  this  hour  of  wo. 
Beheld  nim  writhing  from  the  deadly  blow. 
What  force  of  art,  what  language  could  express 
Thine  agony?  thine  exquisite  distress? 
fiut  thou,  alas !  art  doom'd  to  weep  m  vain 
For  him  thine  eyes  shall  never  see  f  gain ! 
With  dumb  amazement  pale,  Arion  gazed. 
And  cautiously  the  wounded  youth  upraised. 
Palemon  then,  with  cruel  pangs  oppress'd. 
In  faltering  accents  thus  his  friend  address'd  : 

'^O  rescued  from  destruction  late  so  nigh. 
Beneath  whose  fatal  influence  doom'd  I  lie ; 
Are  we  then  exiled  to  this  last  retreat 
Of  life,  unhappy !  thus  decreed  to  meet  ? 
Ah  /  how  unlike  what  yester-mom  ef\joy'd 
Enchanting  hopes,  for  ever  now  destroy'd ! 
For,  wounded  far  beyond  all  healing  power, 
Palemon  dies,  and  this  his  final  hour: 
By  those  fell  breakers,  where  in  vain  I  strove, 
At  once  cut  off  from  fortune,  life,  and  love  I 
Far  other  scenes  must  soon  present  my  sight. 
That  lie  deep  buried  yet  in  tenfold  night. 
Ah!  wretched  father  of  a  wretched  son. 
Whom  thy  paternal  prudence  has  undone ! 
How  will  remembrance  of  this  blinded  care 
Bend  down  thy  head  with  anguish  and  despair! 
Sach  dire  effects  from  avarice  arise, 
That  deaf  to  Nature's  voice  and  vainly  wise, 
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With  force  severe  endeavours  to  control 
The  noblest  passions  that  inspire  the  souL 
But,  O  thou  sacred  Power !  whose  law  connects 
Th'  eternal  chain  of  causes  and  effects. 
Let  not  thy  chastening  ministers  of  rage 
Afflict  with  sharp  remorse  his  feeble  age ! 
And  yon,  Arion!  who  with  these  the  last 
Of  all  our  crew  survive  the  shipwreck  past— 
Ah!  cease  to  mourn!  those  friendly  tears  restraint 
Nor  give  my  dying  moments  keener  pain ! 
Since  Heaven  may  soon  thy  wandering  steps  re- 
store. 
When  parted,  hence,  to  England's  distant  shore 
Shouldst  thou  th'  unwilling  messenger  of  Fate 
To  him  the  tragic  story  first  relate, 
O !  friendship's  generous  ardour  then  suppress, 
Nor  hint  the  fatal  cause  of  my  distress ; 
Nor  lot  each  horrid  incident  sustain 
The  lengthen'd  Ule  to  aggravate  his  pain. 
Ah !  then  remember  well  my  last  request. 
For  her  who  reigns  for  ever  in  my  breast; 
Tet  let  him  prove  a  father  and  a  friend, 
The  helpless  maid  to  succour  and  defend. 
Say,  1  this  suit  implored  with  parting  breath. 
So  Heaven  befriend  him  at  his  hour  of  death! 
But  O,  to  lovely  Anna  shouldst  thou  tell 
What  dire  untimely  end  thy  friend  befell, 
Draw  o'er  the  dismal  scene  soft  Pity's  veil ; 
And  lightly  touch  the  lamentable  tale : 
Say  that  my  love,  inviolably  true. 
No  change,  no  diminution  ever  knew ; 
Lo !  her  bright  image  pendant  on  my  neck. 
Is  all  Palemon  rescued  from  the  wreck : 
Take  it,  and  say,  when  panting  in  the  wave, 
I  struggled  life  and  this  alone  to  save! 

"  My  soul,  that  fluttering  hastens  to  be  free. 
Would  yet  a  train  of  thoughts  impart  to  thee ; 
But  strives  in  vain ; — the  chilling  ice  of  Death 
Congeals  my  blood,  and  choaks  the  stream  of 

breath: 
Resign'd,  she  quits  her  comfortless  abode, 
To  course  that  long,  unknown,  eternal  rood.— 
O  sacred  source  of  ever-living  light ! 
Conduct  the  weary  wanderer  in  her  flight ! 
Direct  her  onward  to  that  peaceful  shore. 
Where  peril,  pain,  and  death  are  felt  no  more ! 

"When  thou  some  tale  of  hapless  love  shal; 
hear. 
That  steals  from  Pity's  eye  the  melting  tear. 
Of  two  chaste  hearts  by  mutual  passion  join'd 
To  absence,  sorrow,  and  despair  consign'd, 
O!  then  to  swell  the  tides  of  social  wo 
That  heal  th'  afflicted  bosom  they  o'erflow. 
While  Memory  dictates,  this  sad  shipwreck  tell. 
And  what  distress  thy  wretched  friend  befell ! 
Then  while  in  streams  of  soft  compassion  drown'd  , 
The  swains  lament  and  maidens  weep  around ; 
While  lisping  children,  touch'd  with  infant  fear, 
With  wonder  gaze,  and  drop  th'  unconscious  tear 
O !  then  this  moral  bid  their  souls  retain, 
AH  ihoughU  of  happinest  on  earth  are  vain.*^ 
The  last  faint  accents  trembled  on  his  tongue. 
That  now  inactive  to  the  palate  clung ; 


*  sed  scilicet  ultioia  semper 

Expectanda  dies  homlni ;  "  didque  btatut 
Ante  obitum  nemo  eupremetque/unera  debet.** 
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Hi*  boiom  heAYM  a  mortal  groftn— he  diet ! 
And  ihadM  eternal  tink  upon  hit  eyes ! 

At  Ihut  deftced  in  death  Palemon  lay, 
Arion  gazed  upon  the  lifelett  day : 
Trantfiz'd  he  ttood  with  awful  terror  fill'd. 
While  down  hit  cheek  the  aUent  dfopt  dittiU'd 

**  O  ill-itarr'd  votary,  of  nntpotted  truth ! 
Untimely  perith'd  in  the  bloom  of  youth. 
Should  e'er  thy  fiiend  arrive  on  Albion't  land. 
He  will  obey,  though  painftd,  thy  demand  i 
Hit  tongue  the  dreadful  ttory  thall  ditphy, 
And  all  the  horron  of  thit  ditmal  day! 
Ditaatioui  day !  what  ruin  hat  thou  bred! 
MHiat  anguith  to  the  living  and  the  dead ! 
How  hatt  thou  left  the  widow  all  ibikNrn, 
And  ever  doom*d  the  orphan  child  lo  WNum 


Through  life't  tad  journey  hopelett  to  complaiB' 
Can  tacred  Juttice  thete  eventt  ordain? 
But,  O  my  toul !  avoid  that  wondroot  mase 
Where  Reoton,  lott  in  eudlett  error,  ttrayt ! 
At  through  thit  thorny  vale  of  life  we  run, 
Great  Cante  of  all  eOeeit,  TkywOl  bed<m$P* 
Now  had  the  Greciant  on'  the  beach  arrived 
To  aid  the  helplett  few  who  yet  tnrvived : 
While  petting  they  behold  the  wavet  o*enpread 
With  thatter'd  rafti  and  coraet  of  the  dead, 
Three  ttill  alive,  benunb'd  and  fiunt  diey  find* 
In  mournful  tilenceon  a  rock  reclined  ; 
The  generoua  nativet,  moved  with  tocial  pain. 
The  ieeble  ttrangert  in  their  armt  tuatain ; 
With  pitying  tight  their  haplett  lot  deplore, 
And  lead  theai  trembliiv  torn  the  latal  abei* 


ANNE  LETITIA  BARBAULD. 


Tun  giAod  autlioroii,  the  daughter  of  Df.  John 
Aikin,  was  born  at  Kilwoith  Haroouit,  in  Le:cea- 
tenhire,  on  the  Spth  of  June,  1743.  Her  education 
waa  entirely  doineatic,  but  the  quickneea  of  appre- 
iMnaioii,  and  desire  for  learning  which  the  niani- 
lested,  induced  her  fiuher  to  lend  her  hit  aitist- 
anoe  tovarda  enahling  her  to  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  Latin  and  Greek.  On  the  removal  of  Dr.  Aikin 
to  superintend  the  dissenting  academy  at  Warring- 
ion,  in  Lancaahire,  she  accompanied  him  thither, 
in  her  fifteenth  year,  when  she  is  said  to  have 
posssmed  great  beauty  of  person  and  vivacity  of 
intellect  The  associates  she  met  with  at  War- 
rington wefe  in  every  way  congenial  to  her  mind, 
and  among  others,  were  Dra.  Priestley  and  En- 
field, with  whom  she  formed  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance. In  1773,  she  was  induced  to  publish  a  vo- 
lume of  her  poems,  which,  in  the  course  of  the 
same  year,  went  through  four  editions.  They 
were  followed  by  miscellaneous  pieces  in  prose, 
by  J.  fher  brother)  and  A.  L.  Aikin,  which  con- 
siderrbly  added  to  her  reputation. 

In  1774,  she  married  the  Rev.  Rochemont  Bar- 
banld,  with  whom  she  removed  to  Palgrave,  near 
Dis,  in  Sofiblk,  where  her  husband  had  charge  of 
a  dissenting  oongmgation,  and  was  about  to  open 
a  boarding^scfaooL  Mrs.  Barbauld  assisted  him  in 
the  task  of  instmotion ;  and  some  of  her  pupils, 
who  have  since  riaan  to  literary  eminenoe,  among 
whom  were  the  present  Mr.  Denman  and  Sir 
William  Gall,  have  acknowledged  the  value  of 
her  lessons  in  English  composition,  and  declama- 
tion. In  177$,  appeared  a  small  volume  from  her 
pen,  entitled  Devotional  Pieces,  compiled  from  the 
ftalms  of  David,  dkc;  a  collection  which  met 
with  little  snncess  and  some  animadversion.  In 
1778,  she  published  her  Lessons  for  Children  from 
Two  to  Three  ^Tears  Old ;  and,  in  1781,  Hymns  in 
Prose,  for  Children ;  both  of  which  may  be  said  to 
have  focmed  an  era  in  the  art  of  instruction,  and 
the  former  has  been  translated  into  French,  1^  M. 
Pssqoier. 

In  1785,  Mrs.  Barbauld  and  her  husband  gave 
up  their  school  and  visited  the  continent,  whence 
tiiey  returned  lo  England  in  June,  1786,  and  in  the 
foltowing  year  look  up  their  residence  at  Hemp- 
stead. Our  authoress  now  began  to  use  her  pen 
ca  the  popular  side  of  politics,  and  published,  sue- 
oessively.  An  Addreas  to  the  Opposers  of  the  Re- 
peal of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts;  A  Poetical 
Epistle  to  Mr.  Wilberforoe  on  the  Rejection  of  the 
Bill  for  Abolishing  the  Slave  Trade ;  Remarks  on 
Gilbert  Wakefield's  Inqoiry  into  the  Expediency 


and  Propriety  of  Public  or  Social  Worship;  and 
Sins  of  Government,  Sins  of  the  Nation,  or  a  Dis> 
course  for  the  Fast,  which  last  appeared  in  1798 
In  1802,  she  removed,  with  Mr.  Barbauld,  to 
Stoke  Newington;  and  in  1804,  published  selec- 
tions from  the  Spectator,  Tatler,  Guardian,  and 
Freeholder,  with  a  preliminary  essay,  which  is 
regarded  as  her  most  successfiil  eflbrt  in  literary 
criiicism.  In  the  same  year,  appeared  her  edition 
of  The  Correspondenoe  of  Richardson,  in  six  vo- 
lumes, duodecimo ;  but  the  most  valuable  part  of 
this  work  is  the  very  elegant  and  interesting  lift 
of  that  novelist,  end  the  able  review  of  his  works, 
from  the  pen  of  our  authoress.  In  1808,  she  be- 
came a  widow ;  and  in  1810,  appeared  her  edition 
of  The  British  Novelists,  with  an  introductory 
essay,  and  biographical  and  critical  notices  prefixed 
to  the  works  of  each  author.  In  the  following 
year  she  published  a  collection  of  prose  and  verM, 
under  the  title  of  The  Female  Spectator;  and  in 
the  sapie  year,  appeared  that  original  oflipring  ot 
her  genjus.  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Eleven,  a 
poem.  This  was  the  last  separate  publication  of 
Mrs.  Barbauld,  who  died  on  the  9th  of  March. 
1825,  in  the  eighty-eecond  3rear  of  her  agn.  Au 
edition  of  her  works  appeared  in  the  same  year, 
in  two  octavo  volumes,  with  a  memoir,  by  Lney 
Aikin. 

Mrs.  Barbauld  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  fomala 
writers  which  England  has  produced ;  and  both  in 
prose  and  poetry  she  is  hardly  surpassed  by  any 
of  her  sex,  in  the  present  age.  With  respect  to  the 
style,  we  shall,  perhaps,  best  describe  it,  by  calling 
it  that  of  a  female  Johnson ;  and  her  Essay  on 
Romances  is  a  profossed  imitation  of  the  manner 
of  that  great  critic.  He  is  himself  said  to  have 
allowed  it  to  be  the  best  that  was  ever  attempted  • 
"  because  it  reflected  the  colour  of  his  thoughts,  no 
less  than  the  turn  of  his  expressions."  She  ia, 
hoWever,  not  without  a  style  of  her  own,  which 
is  graceful,  easy,  and  natural :  alike  calculated  to 
engage  the  most  common,  and  the  moet  elevated 
understanding.  Her  poems  are  addressed  more  to 
the  feelings  than  to  the  imaginationr-nMre  to  die 
reason  than  the  senses;  but  the  language  never 
becomes  prosaic,  and  has  sublimity  and  pathoe, 
totally  fiee  from  bombast  and  afibctation.  The 
spirit  of  piety  and  benevolence  that  breathes 
through  her  works  pervaded  her  life,  and  she  is  an 
amiable  example  to  her  sex  that  it  is  possible  to 
combine,  without  danger  to  its  morals  or  religions 
principles,  a  manly  understanding  with  a  feminine 
and  susceptible  heart 
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mamxi  nr  the  teim  im. 

A  manty  race 

or  unsubmiuing  spirit,  wiM  and  brare  ; 
Who  itll]  through  bleedlnf  ages  struggled  hard 
To  hold  a  generous  undimintshM  state ; 
Too  much  in  vain 

Thomson. 

Hail,  generpas  Corsiai !  unoonquer'd  isle ! 
The  fort  of  freedom ;  that  amidst  the  waves 
Stands  like  a  rock  of  adamant,  and  dares 
The  wildest  fury  of  the  beating  storm. 

And  are  there  yet,  in  this  late  sickly  age,       . 
Unkindly  to  the  towering  growths  of  virtue, 
Such  bold  exalted  spirits  T    Men  whose  deeds, 
To  the  bright  annals  of  old  Greece  opposed, 
W^ould  throw  m  shades  her  yet  unrivall'd  name. 
And  dim  the  lustre  of  her  fairest  page ! 
And  glows  the  flame  of  Liberty  so  strong 
In  this  lone  speck  of  earth !  this  spot  obscure. 
Shaggy  with  woods,  and  crusted  o'er  with  rock. 
By  slaves  surrounded,  and  by  slaves  oppress'd ! 
What  then  should  Britons  feel  ?— should  they  not 

catch 
The  warm  contagion  of  heroic  ardour. 
And  kindle  at  a  fire  so  like  their  own  f 
Such  were  the  working  thoughts  which  sweird 
the  breast 
Of  generous  Boswell ;  when  with  nobler  aim 
And  views  beyond  the  narrow  beaten  track 
By  trivial  fancy  trod,  he  turn'd  his  course 
From  polish'd  Gallia's  soft  delicious  vales, 
From  the  gray  relics  of  imperial  Rome, 
From  her  long  galleries  of  laurell'd  stone; 
Her  chisell'd  heroes  and  her  marble  gods, 
Whose  dumb  miyestic  pomp  yet  awes  the  world. 
To  animated  forms  of  patriot  zeal  ; 
Warm  in  the  living  miyesty  of  virtue ; 
Elate  with  fearless  spirit;  firm;  resolved  ; 
By  fortune  nor  subdued,  nor  awed  by  power. 
How  raptured    fancy  bums,  while   warm   in 
thought 
I  trace  the  pictured  landscape ;  while  I  kiss 
With  pilgrim  lips  devout  the  sacred  soil 
Stain'd  with  the  blood  of  heroes.    Cymus,  hail ! 
Hail  to  thy  rocky,  deep  indented  shores. 
And  pointed  clifls,  which  hear  the  chafing  deep 
Incessant  foaming  round  thy  ahaggy  sides. 
Hail  to  thy  winding  bays,  thy  sheltering  ports, 
And  ample  harbours,  which  inviting  stretch 
Their  hospitable  arms  to  every  sail : 
Thy  numerous  streams,  that  bursting  from  the 

clifiEi 
Down  the  steep  channell'd  rock  impetuous  pour 
With  grateful  murmur :  on  the  fearful  edge 
Of  the  rude  precipice,  thy  hamlets  brown 
And  straw-roofd  cots,  which  from  the  level  vale 
Scarce  seen,  amongst  the  craggy  hanging  clifii 
Seem  like  an  eagle's  nest  atrial  built. 
Thy  swelling  mountains,  brown  with  solemn 

shade 
Of  various  trees,  that  wave  their  giant  arms 
O'er  the  rough  sons  of  freedom ;  lofty  pines. 
And  hardy  fir,  and  ilex  ever  green, 
And  spreoding  chestnut,  with  each  humbler  plant. 


And  shrub  of  fragrant  leaf,  that  clothes  their  sidei 
With  living  verdure;  whence  the  clustering  bee 
ExtracU  her  golden  dews :  the  shining  box 
And  sweet-leaved  myrtle,  aromatic  thyme. 
The  prickly  juniper,  and  the  green  leaf 
Which  feeds  the  spinning  worm;  while  giowing 

bright 
Beneath  the  various  foliage,  wildly  spreads 
The  arbutus,  and  rears  his  scarlet  fruit 
Luxuriant,  mantling  o'er  the  craggy  steeps  f 
And  thy  own  native  laurel  crowns  the  scene. 
Hail  to  thy  savoge  forests,  awful,  deep ; 
Thy  tangled  thickets,  and  thy  crowded  woods. 
The  haunt  oT  herds  untamed ;  which  sullen  bound 
From  rock  to  rock  with  fierce  unsocial  air. 
And  wilder  gaze,  as  conscious  of  the  power 
That  loves  to  reign  amid  the  lonely  scenes 
Of  unquell'd  nature :  preoipices  huge. 
And  tumbling  torrents ;  trackless  deserts,  plains 
Fenced  in  with  guardian  rocks,  jvhose  quomes 

teem 
With  shining  steel,  that  to  the  cultured  fields 
And  sunny  hills  which  wave  with  bearded  grain. 
Defends  their  homely  produce.    Liberty, 
The  mountain  goddess,  loves  to  range  at  large 
Amid  such  scenes,  and  on  tlie  iron  soil 
Prints  hor  majestic  step.    For  these  she  scorns 
The  green  enameli'd  vales,  the  velvet  lap 
Of  smooth  savannahs,  whore  the  pillow'd  head 
Of  luxury  reposes ;  balmy  gales. 
And   bowers  that  breathe  of  bliss.    For  theee^ 

when  first 
This  isle  emerging  like  a  beauteous  gem 
From  the  dark  bosom  of  the  Tyrrhene  main, 
Rear'd  its  fair  front,  she  roark'd  it  for  her  own. 
And  with  her  spirit  warm'd.    Her  genuine  sons, 
A  broken  remnant,  from  the  generous  stock 
Of  ancient  Greece,  from  Sparta's  sod  remains. 
True  to  their  high  descent,  preserved  unquench'd 
The  sacred  fire  through  many  n  barbarous  age : 
Whom,  nor  the  iron  rod  of  cruel  Carthage, 
Nor  the  dread  sceptre  of  imperial  Rome. 
Nor  bloody  Goth,  nor  grisly  Saracen, 
Nor  the  long  galling  yoke  of  proud  Liguria, 
Could  crush  into  subjection.    Still  unquell'd 
They  rose  superior,  bursting  from  their  chouos. 
And  cloim'd  man's  dearest  birthright,  liberty : 
And  long,  through  many  a  hard  unequal  strife. 
Maintain'd  the  glorious  conflict ;  long  withstood. 
With  single  arm,  the  whole  collected  force 
Of  haughty  Genoa,  and  ambitions  Gaul. 
And  shall  withstand  it— Trust  the  faithful  muse  * 
It  is  not  in  the  force  of  mortal  arm. 
Scarcely  in  fate,  to  bind  the  struggling  soul 
That  gall'd  by  wanton  power,  indignant  swells 
Against  oppression ;  breathing  great  revenge. 
Careless  of  life,  determined  to  be  free. 
And  favouring  Heaven  approves :   for  see  tho 

man, 
Bom  to  exalt  his  own,  aind  give  mankind 
A  glimpse  of  higher  natures :  just,  as  great; 
The  soul  of  council,  and  the  nerve  of  war  i 
Of  high  unshaken  spirit,  temper'd  sweet 
With  soft  urbanity,  and  polish'd  grace, 
And  attic  wit,  and  gay  unstudied  smiles : 
Whom  Heaven  in  some  propitious  hour  eiMlow'd 
With  every  purer  virtue :  gave  him  all 
That  liiiM  the  hero,  or  adorns  the  man. 
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Gare  him  the  eye  sublime ;  the  searching  giance. 

Keen,  scanniog  deep,  that  smites  the  guilty  soul 

As  with  a  beam  from  heaven :  on  his  brow 

Serene,  and  spacious  front,  set  the  broad  seal 

Of  dignity  and  rule ;  then  smiled  benign 

On  this  fair  pattern  of  a  God  below,  [breast 

High  wrought,  and  breathed  into  his  swelling 

The  large  ambitious  wish  to  save  his  country. 

O  beauteous  title  to  immortal  ftme ! 

The  man  devoted  to  the  public,  stands 

In  the  bright  records  of  superior  worth, 

A  step  below  the  skies :  if  he  succeed. 

The  first  fair  lot  which  earth  affords,  is  his ; 

And  if  he  falls,  he  falls  above  a  throne. 

When  such  their  leader,  can  the  brave  despair  t 

Freedom  the  cause,  and  Paoli  the  chief! 

Success  to  your  fair  hopes  ?    A  British  muse, 

Though  weak  and  powerless,  lifts  her  fervent 

%oice. 
And  breathes  a  prayer  for  your  suecess.    O  could 
She  scatter  blessings  as  the  mom  sheds  dews. 
To  drop  upon  your  heads !    But  patient  hope 
Must  wait  th'  appointed  hour ;  secure  of  this. 
That  never  with  the  indolent  and  weak 
Will  Freedom  deign  to  dwell ;  she  must  be  seixed 
By  that  bold  arm  that  wrestles  for  the  blessing : 
Tis  Heaven*8  best  prize,  and  must  be  bought  with 

blood. 
When  the  storm  thickens,  when  the  combat  bums, 
>nd  pain  and  death  in  every  horrid  shape 
That  can  appal  the  feeble,  prowl  around, 
rhen  Virtue  triumphs ;  then  her  towering  form 
Dilates  with  kindling  m^'esty ;  her  mien 
Breathes  a  diviner  spirit,  and  enlarged 
Each  spreading  feature,  with  an  ampler  port 
And  bolder  tone,  exulting,  rides  the  storm, 
And  joys  amidst  the  tempest    Then  she  reaps 
Her  golden  harvest ;  fruits  of  nobler  growth 
And  higher  relish  than  meridian  suns 
Can  ever  ripen ;  fair,  heroic  deeds. 
And  godlike  action.    Tis  not  meats  and  drinks, 
And  balmy  airs,  and  vernal  suns  and  showers,' 
That  feed  and  jtipen  minds;  'tis  toil  and  danger; 
And  wrestling  with  the  stubborn  gripe  of  fate  ; 
And  war,  and  sharp  distress,  and  paths  obscure 
And  dubious.    The  bold  swimmer  joys  not  so 
To  feel  the  proud  waves  under  him,  and  beat 
With  strong  repelling  arm  the  billowy  surge ; 
The  generous  courser  does  not  so  exult 
To  toss  his  floating  mane  against  the  wind. 
And  neigh  amidst  the  thunder  of  the  war. 
As  Virtue  to  oppose  her  swelling  breast 
Like  a  firm  shield  against  the  darts  of  fate. 
And  when  her  sons  in  that  rough  school  have 

leam'd 
To  smile  at  danger,  then  the  hand  that  raised, 
Shall  hush  the  storm,  and  lead  the  shining  train 
Of  peaceful  years  in  bright  procession  on. 
Then  shall  the  shepherd's  pipe,  the  muse's  lyre, 
On  Cymus*  shores  be  heard  :  her  grateful  sons 
With  loud  acclaim  and  hymns  of  cordial  praise 
Shall  hail  their  high  deliverers ;  every  name 
To  virtue  dear  be  from  oblivion  snatched 
And  placed  among  the  stais :  but  chiefly  thine, 
Thme,  Paoli,  with  sweetest  sound  shall  dwell 
On  their  applauding  lips ;  thy  sacred  name, 
RndearM  to  long  posterity,  some  muse. 
More  worthy  of  the  theme,  shall  consecnte 


To  afler-ages,  and  applauding  worlds 

Shall  bless  the  godlike  man  who  saved  his  country. 


So  vainly  wish'd,  so  fondly  hoped  the  muse  : 
Too  fondly  hoped.    The  iron  fates  prevail. 
And  Cymus  is  no  more.    Her  generous  sons, 
Less  vanquish'd   than  o*erwhelm'd,  by  numbeiw 

crush'd. 
Admired,  unaided  felt    So  strives  the  moon 
In  dubious  battle  with  the  gathering  clouds. 
And  strikes  a  splendour  through  them ;  till  at 
,      length 

Storms  rolled  on  storms  involve  the  face  of  heaven 
And  quench  her  struggling  fires.    Forgive  the  zeal 
That,  too  presumptuous,  whisper*d  better  tilings. 
And  read  the  book  of  destiny  amiss. 
Not  with  the  purple  colouring  of  success 
Is  virtue  best  adora'd :  th'  attempt  is  praise 
There  yet  remains  a  freedom,  nobler  far 
Than  kings  or  senates  can  destroy  or  give  -, 
Beyond  the  proud  oppressor's  crael  grasp 
Seated  secure,  unii\jured,  undestroy'd ; 
Worthy  of  gods :— the  freedom  of  the  mind. 
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O  HSAR  a  pensive  prisoner's  prayer, 

For  liberty  that  sighs : 
And  never  let  thine  heart  be  shut 

Against  the  wretch's  cries ! 

For  here  forlorn  and  sad  I  sit. 

Within  the  wiry  grate ; 
And  tremble  at  th*  approaching  mom. 

Which  brings  impending  fate. 

If  e'er  thy  breast  with  freedom  glow'd, 
And  spum'd  a  tyrant's  chain, 

Let  not  thy  strong  oppressive  force 
A  firee-bora  mouse  detain ! 

O  do  not  stain  with  guiltless  blood 

Thy  hospitable  hearth ; 
Nor  triumph  that  thy  wiles  betray'd 

A  prize  so  little  worth. 

The  scatter'd  gleanings  of  a  feast 

My  frugal  meals  supply  ; 
But  if  thine  unrelenting  heart 

That  slender  boon  deny,— 

The  cheerful  light,  the  vital  air, 
Are  blessings  widely  given ; 

Let  Nature's  commoners  ei\joy 
The  common  gifls  of  heaven. 

The  well-taught  philosophic  mind 

To  all  compassion  gives ; 
Casta  round  the  world  an  equal  eyA 

And  feels  for  all  that  lives. 


•  Found  In  the  trap  where  he  had  been  coofioed  ftQ 
night  by  Dr.  PriesUey,  for  I  he  sake  of  makfaig  expert 
ments  with  dUferent  kinds  a  air. 
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BARBAULD. 


tf  mind.—M  ancient  tages  taoght,— 

A  never-dying  flame,  ^ 
Still  shifts  through  matter's  varying  ibims. 

In  every  form  the  same ; 

Beware,  lest  in  the  worm  yon  crush, 

A  brother's  soul  you  find  ; 
And  tremble  lest  thy  luckless  hand 

Dislodge  a  kindred  mind. 

Or,  if.  this  transient  gleam  of  day 

Be  02/  of  life  we  share, 
Let  pity  plead  within  thy  breast 

That  little  all  to  spare. 

So  may  thy  hospitable  board 
With  health  and  peace  be  crovni'd ; 

And  every  charm  of  heartfelt  ease 
Beneath  thy  roof  be  (bond, 

So  when  deptnicCion  larks  unseen. 
Which  men,  like  mice,  may  share. 

May  some  kind  angel  clear  thy  patk, 
And  break  the  hidden  snare. 


CHARACTERS. 

0  BORN  to  soothe  distress  and  lighten  care. 

Lively  as  soft,  and  innocent  as  fair ! 

Blest  with  that  sweet  simplicity  of  thought 

So  rarely  found,  and  never  to  be  taught ; 

Of  winning  speech,  endearing,  artless,  kind. 

The  loveliest  pattern  of  a  female  mind  ; 

Like  some  fair  spirit  from  the  realms  of  rest. 

With  all  her  native  heaven  within  her  breast; 

So  pure,  so  good,  she  scarce  can  gues^  at  sin, 

But  thinks  the  world  without  like  that  within ; 

Such  melting  tenderness,  so  fond  to  bless, 

Her  charity  almost  become  excess. 

Wealth  may  be  courted,  Wisdom  be  revered. 

And  Beauty  praised,  and  brutal  Strength  be  fear'd ; 

But  Goodness  only  can  affection  move. 

And  love  must  ovire  its  origm  to  love 


'    Ulun  quicquld  agit,  quoquo  vestigia  llecttt, 
Componit,  fartlm,  subsequiturque  decor. 

TiBDL. 

Of  gentle  manners,  and  of  taste  refined. 
With  all  the  graces  of  a  polish'd  mind ; 
Clear  sense  and  truth  still  shone  in  all  she  spoke. 
And  from  her  lips  no  idle  sentence  broke. 
Each  nicer  elegance  of  art  she  knew ; 
Correctly  fair,  and  regularly  true. 
Her  ready  fingers  plied  with  equal  skill 
The  pencil's  task,  the  needle,  or  the  quill ; 
So  poised  her  feelings,  so  composed  her  soul, 
So  subject  all  to  reason's  calm  control, — 
One  only  passion,  strong  and  unconfined, 
Disturb'd  the  balance  of  her  even  mind 
In  every  word,  and  look,  and  thought  confest— 
One  passion-ruled  despotic  in  her  breast. 
But  Uiat  was  love ;  and  love  delights  to  bless 
The  generous  transports  of  a  fond  excess. 


Happt  old  mux .  who  stretoh'd  beneath  the  shMto 
Of  laige  growr.  oees,  or  in  the  rustic  porch 
With  woodbine  canopied,  where  linger  yet 
The  hospitable  virtues,  calm  e^joy'st 
Nature's  best  blessings  all  ^-^  healthy  age 
Ruddy  and  vigorous,  native  cheerfulness. 
Plain-hearted  friendship,  simple  piety, 
The  rural  nannen  and  the  rural  joys 
Friendly  to  life.    O  rude  of  speech,  yet  rich 
In  genuine  vrorth,  not  noobserved  shall  pass 
Thy  bashful  virtues !  for  the  muse  shall  mark. 
Detect  thy  charities,  and  call  to  light 
Thy  secret  deeds  of  mercy ;  while  the  poor. 
The  desolate,  and  friendless,  at  thy  gate, 
A  numerous  family,  with  better  praise 
Shall  hallow  in  their  hearts  thy  spotless  name 


Such  were  the  dames  of  old  heroic  days. 
Which  faithful  story  yet  delights  to  praise ; 
Who,  great  in  useful  works,  hung  o'er  the  loom^^ 
The  mighty  mothers  of  immortal  Rome : 
Obscure,  in  sober  dignity  retired. 
They  more  deserved  than  sought  to  be  admired ; 
The  household  virtues  o'er  their  honour'd  head 
Their  simple  grace  and  modest  lustre  shed : 
Chaste  their  attire,  their  feet  unused  to  roam. 
They  loved  the  sacred  threshold  of  their  home  , 
Tet  true  to  glory,  fann'd  the  generous  flame. 
Bade  lovers,  brothers,  sons  aspire  to  fame ; 
In  the  young  bosom  cherish'd  Virtue's  seed. 
The  secret  springs  of  many  a  godlike  deed. 
So  the  fair  stream  in  some  sequeslor'd  glade 
With  lowly  state  glides  silent  through  the  shade » 
Yet  by  the  smiling  meads  her  urn  is  blest. 
With  freshest  flowers  her  rising  banks  are  drest. 
And  groves  of  laurel  by  her  sweetness  fed. 
High  o'er  tl)e  forest  lift  their  verdant  head. 


Is  there  whom  genius  and  whom  taste  adorn 
With  rare  but  happy  union ;  in  whose  breast 
Calm,  philosophic,  thoughtful,  largely  fraught 
With  stores  of  various   knowledge,  dwell   the 

powen 
That  trace  out  secret  causes,  and  unveil 
Great  Nature's  awful  face  t    Is  there  whoiie  beam 
Of  still  domestic  leisure  breathe  the  soul 
Of  friendship,  peace,  and  elegant  delight 
Beneath  poetic  shades,  where  leads  the  muse 
Through  walks  of  fragance,  and  the  fairy  groves 
Where  jronng  ideas  blossom  ?— Is  there  one 
Whose  tender  hand,  lenient  of  human  woes. 
Wards  oflfthe  dart  of  death,  and  smooths  the  couch 
Of  torturing  anguish  7    On  so  dear  a  name 
May  Uessings  dwell,  honour  and  cordial  praise : 
Nor  heed  he  be  a  brother  to  be  loved. 


Champion  of  Truth,  alike  through  Nature's  field. 
And  where  in  sacred  leaves  she  shines  reveal  d,— 
Alike  in  both,  eccentric,  piercing,  bold. 
Like  his  own  lightnings,  which  no  chains   MH 

hold; 
Neglecting  caution,  and  disdaining  art. 
He  seeks  no  armour  for  a  naked  heart : — 
Pursue  the  track  thy  ardent  genius  shows. 
That  like  the  sun  illumines  where  it  goes  • 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Travel  tke  ▼ariout  map  of  Scianoe  o'ar. 
Record  past  wooden,  and  diaoorer  man  { 
Poor  thy  free  ipirit  o'er  the  breathing  paga^ 
And  wake  the  Tirtoe  of  a  oareleH  age. 
But  O  forgiTO,  if  toached  with  Simd  regret 
Fancy  recalls  the  acenet  iher  ean't  forget, 
Recalls  the  vacant  anile,  die  aocial  hoaia 
Which  charm'd  us  once,  ibr  onoe  thoae  aeenes 

were  ears! 
And  while  thypraiaes  throagh  wide  reitei  extend, 
We  sit  in  shades,  and  nMHim  the  absent  friend. 
80  where  th'  impetuoos  river  sweeps  ;he  plain, 
Itself  a  sea,  and  rashea  to  the  main ; 
While  its  fiim  banks  repel  conflicting  ttdea^ 
And  stately  on  its  breast  the  vessel  glides ; 
Admiring  mach  the  shepherd  stands  to  gaie. 
Awe-struck,  and  mingling  wonder  with  hia  praise ; 
Yet  more  he  loves  its  winding  path  to  trace 
Through  beds  of  flovirers,  and  Nature's  rural  ftce. 
While  yet  a  stream  the  ailent  vale  is  cfaeer'd. 
By  many  a  reoeUaeted  scene  endear'd. 
Where  tfamUing  first  beneath  the  poplar  ahade 
He  tnned  his  pipe,  to  suit  the  wild  caaeade. 


AN  INVENTORY  OP  THE  FURNITURE  IN 
R   PRIESTLEY'S  STUDY 

A  MAP  of  every  country  known. 

With  not  a  foot  of  land  his  own. 

A  list  of  folks  that  kick'd  a  dust 

On  this  poor  globe,  from  Ptol.  the  First; 

He  hopes* — ^indeed  it  is  but  foir* — 

Some  day  to  get  a  comer  there. 

A  group  of  all  the  British  kings. 

Fair  emblem !  on  a  packthread  swings. 

The  fathers,  ranged  in  goodly  row, 

\  decent,  venerable  show. 

Writ  a  great  while  ago,  they  tell  us, 

And  many  an  inch  o'ertop  their  fellowa. 

A  Juvenal  to  hunt  for  mottoes ; 

And  Ovid's  talea  of  nymphs  and  grottoes. 

The  meek-robed  lawyen,  all  in  white ; 

Pure  as  the  lamb<— at  least  to  sight 

A  shelf  of  bottles,  jar  and  phial. 

By  which  the  rogues  he  can  defy  all, — 

All  fiird  with  lightning  keen  and  genuine^ 

And  many  a  little  imp  he'll  pen  you  in; 

Which,  like  Le  Sage's  sprite,  let  out 

Among  the  neighbours  makes  a  rout ; 

Brings  down  the  lightning  on  their  hoosea, 

And  kills  their  geese,  and  frights  their  spouses. 

A  rare  themometer,  by  which 

He  settles  to  the  nioest  pitch. 

The  jost  degrees  of  heat,  to  raise 

Sermons,  or  politics,  or  plays. 

Papers  and  books,  a  strange  mix'd  olio. 

From  shilling  touch  to  pompous  folio ; 

Answer,  remark,  reply,  rejoinder, 

Fresh  from  the  mint,  all  stamp'd  and  oom'd  here  . 

Like  new-made  glass,  set  by  to  cool, 

BeCire  it  bears  the  workman's  tooL 

A  blotted  proof-sheet,  wet  from  Bowling. 

— ^  How  can  a  man  his  anger  hold  in  f— 

Forgotten  rhymes,  and  college  themea, 

*^ofni-eaten  plans,  and  embrjro  schemes  ^~ 


A  massofheteroge 

A  chaos  dark,  nor  land  nor  water  |^ 

New  books,  like  new4Mira  in&nls,  stand. 

Waiting  the  priater^s  dothing  hand  ^— 

Others,  a  motley  laggod  brood. 

Their  limbs  nnfashion'd  all,  and  mde. 

Like  Cadmus*  half-form'd  men  appear; 

One  rears  a  helm,  one  lifb  a  spear. 

And  feet  virere  lopp'd  and  fingers  torn 

Before  their  feUow  limbs  were  bom ; 

A  leg  began  to  kick  and  sprawl 

Before  the  head  was  seen  at  all, 

Which  quiet  as  a  mushroom  lay 

Till  crumbling  hillocks  gave  it  way ; 

And  all,  like  controversial  writing. 

Were  bom  with  teeth,  and  sprung  up  figh-uif 

**  But  what  is  this,"  I  hear  you  cry , 
"  Which  saucily  provokes  my  eye  f— 
A  thing  unknown,  without  a  name. 
Bom  of  the  air  and  doom'd  to  flame. 


ON  A  LADY'S  WRITING. 

Her  even  lines  her  steady  temper  show. 
Neat  as  her  dress,  and  polish'd  as  her  brow ; 
Strong  as  her  judgment,  easy  as  her  air ; 
Correct  though  free,  and  regular  though  foirt 
And  the  same  graces  o'er  her  pen  preside. 
That  form  her  manners  and  her  footsteps  gnida 


ON  THE  DESERTED  VILLAGE. 

In  vain  fair  Auburn  weepa  her  desert  plains. 
She  moves  our  envy  who  so  well  complains ; 
In  vf  in  has  proud  oppression  laid  her  low, 
So  sweet  a  garland  on  her  faded  brow. 
Now,  Auburn,  now  absolve  impartial  fate. 
Which  if  it  made  thee  wretched,  makes  thee  greU 
So.  unobserved,  some  humble  plant  may  Uooai« 
TQl  erush'd  it  fills  the  air  with  sweet  perfume; 
So,  had  thy  swains  in  ease  and  plenty  slept. 
Thy  poet  had  not  sung,  nor  Britain  wept 
Nor  let  Britannia  mourn  her  drooping  bay, 
Unhonour'd  genius,  and  her  swift  decay ; 
O  patron  of  the  poor!  it  cannot  be. 
While  one— one  poet  yet  remains  like  thee !  \ 

Nor  can  the  muse  desert  our  fiivour'd  isle,  \ 

Till  thou  desert  the  muse  and  soom  her  smile        , 


HYMN  TO  CONTENT. 


Omntbas  < 


, natara  beads 

)  dedit,  si  quis  cognorerit  utL 

Claudiah 


O  THOU,  the  n3rmph  with  placid  eye  > 
O  seldom  found,  yet  ever  nigh ! 

Receive  my  temperate  vowi 
Not  all  the  storms  that  shake  the  pole 
Can  e'er  dbturb  thy  halcyon  soul 

And  smooth  nnalter'd  brow 
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O  come,  in  nmple  veit  array'd. 
With  all  thy  sober  cheer  displayed. 

To  bless  my  longing  sight  ; 
Thy  mien  composed,  thy  even  pace. 
Thy  meek  regard,  thy  matron  grace, 

And  chaste  subdued  delight 

No  more  by  varying  passions  beat, 
O  gently  guide  my  pilgrim  feet 

To  find  thy  hermit  cell  { 
Where  in  some  pure  and  equal  sky, 
Beneath  thy  soft  indulgent  eye, 

The  modest  virtues  dwelL 

Simplicity  in  Auic  vest, 

And  Innocence  with  candid  breast. 

And  clear  undaunted  eye  ; 
And  Hope,  who  points  to  distant  years. 
Fair  opening  through  this  vale  of  tears 

A  vista  to  the  sky. 

JThere  Health,  through  whose  calm 
The  temperate  joys  in  even  tide. 

That  raroly  ebb  or  flow ; 
And  Patience  there,  thy  sister  meek. 
Presents  her  mild  unvarying  cheek 

To  meet  the  offered  blow. 

Her  influence  taught  the  Phrygian  sage 
A  tyrant  master's  wanton  rage 

With  settled  smiles  to  meet : 
Inured  to  toil  and  bitter  bread, 
He  bow'd  his  meek  submitted  head. 

And  kiss*d  thy  sainted  feet 

But  thou,  O  nymph  retired  and  coy  I 
In  what  brown  hamlet  dost  thou  joy 

To  tell  thy  tender  tale  f 
The  lowliest  children  of  the  ground. 
Moss-rose,  and  violet  blossom  round. 

And  lily  of  the  vale. 

0  say  what  soft  propitious  hour 

1  best  may  chuose  to  hail  thy  power. 

And  court  thy  gentle  sway  ? 
When  Autumn  friendly  to  the  muse. 
Shall  thy  own  modest  tints  diffuse, 

And  shed  thy  milder  day. 

When  Eve,  her  dewy  star  beneath, 
Thy  balmy  spirit  loves  to  breathe. 

And  every  storm  is  laid  ; — 
If  such  an  hour  was  e*er  thy  choice, 
Oft  let  me  hear  thy  soothing  voice 

Low  whispering  through  the  shade. 


glide 


THE  ORIGIN  OP  SONG-WRITING.» 

nUc  indocto  priiaum  se  exercuit  arcu ; 

Hel  mihl  quain  deems  nane  habet  llle  manus ! 

TiBlTL. 

When  Cupid,  wanton  boy !  was  3roung, 
His  wings  unfledged,  and  rude  his  tongue, 
He  loiler'd  in  Arcadian  bowers. 
And  hid  his  bow  in  wreaths  of  flowers ; 


*  Addressed  to  the  Author  of  Essays  on  Song-writing. 


Or  pierced  tome  fond  unguarded  bean 
With  now  and  then  a  random  dart , 
But  heroes  scorned  the  idle  boy. 
And  love  was  but  a  shepherd's  toy. 
When  Venus,  vex'd  to  see  her  child 
Amid  the  forests  thus  run  wild, 
Would  point  him  out  some  nobler  gan* 
Gods  and  godlike  men  to  tame. 
She  seized  the  boy's  reluctant  hand. 
And  led  him  to  the  virgin  band. 
Where  the  sister  muses  round 
Swell  the  deep  nujostic  sound ; 
And  in  solemn  strains  unite, 
Breathing  chaste,  severe  delight ; 
Songs  of  chiefs  and  heroes  old, 
In  unsubmitting  virtue  bold': 
Of  even  valour's  temperate  heat. 
And  toils  to  stubborn  patience  sweet ; 
Of  nodding  plumes  ujd  bumisli'd  arms    ' 
And  glory's  bright  terrific  charms. 

The  potent  sounds  like  lightning  dart 
Resistless  through  the  glowing  heart; 
Of  power  to  lift  the  fiied  soul 
High  o'er  Fortune's  proud  control ; 
Kindling  deep,  prophetic  musing ; 
Love  of  beauteous  death  infusing ; 
Scorn,  and  unconquerable  hate 
Of  tyrant  pride's  unhallow'd  state. 
The  boy  abash'd,  and  half  afraid, 
Beheld  each  chaste  immortal  maid : 
Pallas  spread  her  Egis  there ; 
Mars  stood  by  with  threatening  air; 
And  stem  Diana's  icy  look 
With  sudden  chill  his  bosom  struck. 

'*  Daughters  of  Jove,  receive  the  child,' 
The  queen  of  beauty  said,  and  smiled  i— > 
Her  rosy  breath  perfumed  the  air. 
And  scatter'd  sweet  contagion  there 
Relenting  Nature  leam'd  to  languish, 
And  sicken'd  with  delightful  anguish  >— > 
'*  Receive  him  artless  yet  and  young ; 
Re6ne  his  air,  and  smooth  his  tongue : 
Conduct  him  through  your  favourite  bowei 
Enrich'd  with  fair  perennial  flowers. 
To  solemn  shades  and  springs  that  lie 
Remote  from  each  unhallow'd  eye ; 
Teach  him  to  spell  those  mystic  names 
That  kindle  bright  immortal  flames : 
And  guide  his  young  unpractised  feet 
To  reach  coy  Learning's  lofty  scat" 

Ah,  luckless  hour !  mistaken  maids, 
When  Cupid  sought  the  muses*  shades . 
Of  their  sweetest  notes  beguiled. 
By  the  sly  inniduous  child ; 
Now  of  power  his  darts  are  found 
Twice  ten  thousand  times  to  wound. 
Now  no  more  the  slacken'd  strings 
Breathe  of  high  immortal  things, 
But  Cupid  tunes  the  Muse's  lyre 
To  languid  notes  of  soft  desire. 
In  every  clime,  in  every  tongue, 
Tis  love  inspires  the  poet's  song. 
Hence  Sappho's  soft  infectious  page ; 
Monimia's  wo ;  Othello's  rage ; 
Abandon'd  Dido's  fruitless  prayer; 
And  Eloisa's  long  despair ; 
The  garland,  blest  with  many  a  vow. 
For  haughty  Sacharissa's  brow ; 


ADDRESS   TO   THE    DEITY. 
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Aod  wa*h*d  with  tMin,  the  mournful  Tene 

That  Petrarch  laid  on  Laara*s  hearM. 

But  more  than  all  the  aitler.  choir, 

Music  eonfe«'d  the  pleating  fire. 

Here  lovereign  Cupid  reign'd  alone ; 

Music  and  song  were  all  his  own. 

Sweet  as  in  old  Arcadian  plains, 

The  British  pipe  has  caught  the  strains ; 

And  where  the  Tweed's  pure  current  glides. 

Or  Lifi^  rolls  her  limpid  tides ; 

Or  Thames  his  oatf  waters  leads 

Through  rural  bowers  or  yellow  meads/^ 

With  many  an  old  romantic  tale 

Has  cheer'd  the  lone  sequestered  vale ; 

With  many  a  sweet  and  tender  lay 

Deceived  the  tiresome  summer  day. 

"Tis  yours  to  cull  with  happy  art 

Each  meaning  vene  that  speaks  the  heart ; 

And  fair  array'd,  in  order  meet. 

To  lay  the  wreath  at  Beauty's  feet. 


ODE  TO  SPRING. 

Swcrr  daughter  of  a  rough  and  stormy  sire. 
Hoar  Winter's  blooming  child ;  delightful  Spring' 

Whose  unshorn  locks  with  leaves 

And  swelling  buds  are  crown'd ; 

From  die  green  islands  of  eternal  youthr- 
Crown'd  with  fresh  blooms  and  ever  springing 
shade, — 

Turn,  hither  turn  thy  step, 

O  thou,  whose  powerful  voice 

More  sweet  than  softest  touch  of  Doric  reed, 
Or  Lydian  flute,  can  sooth  the  madding  wind, — 

And  through  the  stormy  deep 

Breathe  thine  own  tender  calm. 

Thee,  best*  beloved !  the  virgin  train  await 
With  songs  and  festal  rites,  and  joy  to  rove 

Thy  blooming  wilds  among. 

And  vales  and  dewy  lawns. 

With  untired  feet ;  and  cull  thy  earliest  sweets  . 

To  weave  fresh  garlands  for  the  glowing  brow 
Of  him,  the  favoured  youth 
That  prompts  their  whisper'd  sigh. 

Unlock  thy  copious  stores*— those  tender  showen 
rhat  drop  their  sweetness  on  the  infant  buds ; 

And  silent  dews  that  swell 

The  milky  ear's  green  stem, 

And  feed  the  flowering  osier's  early  shoots ; 
And  call  those  winds  which  through  the  whispering 
boughs 

With  warm  and  pleasant  breath 

Salute  the  blowing  flowers 

^ow  let  me  sit  beneath  the  whitening  thorn, 
\nd  mark  thy  spreading  tints  steal  o'er  the  dale ; 
I         And  watch  with  patient  eye 
>   Thy  fair  unfolding  charms. 

O  nymph,  approach !  while  yet  the  temperate  sun 
With  bashful  forehead  through  the  cold  moist  air 

Throws  his  young  maiden  beams. 

And  with  chaste  kisses  wooi 


The  earth's  fair  bosom ;  while  the  streaming  veil 
Of  lucid  clouds  with  kind  and  frequent  shade 

Protects  thy  modest  blooms 

From  his  severer  blaze. 

Sweet  is  thy  reign,  but  short. — ^The  red  dog-star 
Shall  scorch  thy  tresses,  and  the  mower's  scythe 

Thy  greens,  thy  flowerets  all, 

Remorseless  shall  destroy. 

Reluctant  shall  1  bid  thee  then  farewell ; 
For  O,  not  all  that  Autumn's  lap  contains. 

Nor  Summer's  ruddiest  fruits. 

Can  aught  ibr  thee  atone. 

Fair  Spring !  whose  simplest  (fctaise  more  delights 
Than  all  their  largest  wealth,  and  through  the  heart 

Each  joy  and  new-bom  hope 

With  softest  influence  breathes. 


AN  ADDRESS  TO  THE  DEITY. 

God  of  my  life!  and  Author  of  my  days! 
Permit  my  feeble  voice  to  lisp  thy  praise; 
And  trembling,  take  upon  a  morul  tongue 
That  hallowed  name,  to  harps  of  seraphs  stmg. 
Yet  here  the  brightest  seraphs  could  no  more 
Than  veil  their  faces,  tremble,  and  adore. 
Worms,  angels,  men,  in  every  different  sphere. 
Are  equal  all, — ^for  all  are  nothing  here. 
All  nature  faints  beneath  the  mighty  name. 
Which  nature's  works   through  all   their   ports 

proclaim. 
I  feel  that  name  my  inmost  thoughts  control. 
And  breathe  an  awfbl  stillness  through  my  soul ; 
As  by  a  charm,  the  waves  of  grief  subside ; 
Impetuous  Passion  stops  her  headlong  tide ; 
At  thy  felt  presence  all  emotions  cease. 
And  my  hush'd  spirit  finds  a  sudden  peace. 
Till  every  worldly  thought  within  me  dies. 
And  earth's  gay  pageants  vanish  from  my  eyes ; 
Till  all  my  sense  is  lost  in  infinite. 
And  one  vast  object  fills  my  aching  sight 

But  soon,  alas !  this  holy  calm  is  broke ; 
My  soul  submits  to  wear  her  wonted  yoko ; 
With  shackled  pinions  strives  to  soar  in  vain. 
And  mingles  with  the  dross  of  earth  again. 
But  he,  our  gracious  Master,  kind  as  just. 
Knowing  our  frame,  remembera  man  is  dust 
His  spirit,  ever  brooding  o'er  our  mind. 
Sees  the  firat  wish  to  better  hopes  inclined ; 
Marks  the  young  dawn  of  every  virtuous  aioi. 
And  fans  the  smoking  flax  into  a  flame. 
His  ean  are  open  to  the  softest  cry, 
His  grace  descends  to  meet  the  lifted  eye ; 
He  reads  the  language  of  a  silent  tear, 
And  sighs  are  incense  from  a  heart  sincere. 
Such  are  the  vows,  the  sacrifice  I  give ; 
Accept  the  vow,  and  bi^  ihe  suppliant  live: 
From  each  terrestrial  bondage  set  me  free ; 
Still  every  wish  that  aentres  not  in  thee ; 
Bid  my  fond  hopes,  my  vain  disquiets  cease, 
And  point  my  path  to  everlasting  peace. 

If  the  soft  hand  of  winning  Pleasure  leads 
By  living  waters,  and  through  flowery  meads. 
When  all  is  smiling,  tranquil,  and  serene. 
And  vernal  beauty  paints  the  flattering  scena 
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0  toacfa  BM  to  •lode  each  lateot  nftra, 
And  whisper  to  my  slidiog  heert«— Beware! 
With  caution  let  me  hear  the  ayrea*!  voice, 
And  doubtful,  with  a  trernhDng  heart,  rejoice. 
If  friendless,  in  a  vale  of  tears  I  stray, 

Where  briars  wound,  and  thorns  perplex  my  way. 
Still  let  my  steady  soul  thy  goodness  see. 
And  with  strong  confidence  lay  hold  on  thee ; 
With  equal  eye  my  various  lot  receive, 
Resign'd  to  die,  or  resolute  to  live ; 
Prepared  to  kiss  the  sceptre  or  the  rod, 
While  God  is  seen  in  all,  and  all  in  God. 

I  read  his  awful  name,  emblaxon'd  high 
With  golden  letters  on  th*  illumined  sky ; 
Nor  less  the  mjrstio  characters  I  see 
Wrought  in  each  flower,  inscribed  in  every  tree ; 
In  every  leaf  that  trembles  to  the  breeie 

1  hear  the  voice  of  God  among  the  trees ; 
With  thee  in  shady  solitudes  1  walk. 
With  thee  in  busy  crowded  cities  talk ; 
In  every  creature  own  thy  forming  power. 
In  each  event  thy  providence  adore. 
Thy  hopes  shall  animate  my  drooping  soul. 
Thy  precepts  guide  me,  and  thy  fears  control : 
Thus  shall  I  rest,  unmoved  by  all  alarms. 
Secure  within  the  temple  of  thine  arms ; 
From  anxious  cares,  from  gloomy  terrors  free. 
And  ieel  myself  omnipotent  in  thee. 

Then  when  the  last,  the  closing  hour,  draws  nigh. 
And  earth  recedes  before  my  swimming  eye ; 
When  trembling  on  the  doubtful  edge  of  iaie 
[  stand,  and  stretch  my  view  to  either  state  t 
Teach  me  to  quit  this  transitory  scene 
With  decent  triumph,  and  a  look  serene ; 
Teach  me  to  fix  my  ardent  hopes  on  high. 
And  having  lived  to  Thee,  in  Thee  to  die. 


A  SUMMER  EVENING'S  MEDITATION. 

Tie  past !  the  sultry  tjrrant  of  the  south 
Has  spent  his  short-lived  rage ;  more  grateful  hours 
Move  silent  on ;  the  skies  no  more  repel 
The  dazxled  sight,  but  with  mild  maiden  beams 
Of  tempered  lustre  court  the  cherish'd  eye 
To  wander  o'er  their  sphere ;  where  hung  aloft 
Dian's  bright  crescent,  like  a  silver  bow 
New  strung  in  heaven,  lifts  high  its  beamy  honii 
Impatient  for  the  night,  and  seems  to  push 
Her  brother  down  the  sky.    Fair  Venus  shines 
£*en  in  the  e3re  of  day ;  with  sweetest  beam 
Propitious  shines,  and  diakes  a  trembling  flood 
Of  soften*d  radiance  ftom  her  dewy  locks. 
The  shadows  spread  apace ;  while  meeken'd  Eve, 
Her  cheek  yet  warm  with  blushes,  slow  retires 
Through  the  Hesperian  gardens  of  the  west. 
And  shots  the  gates  of  day.    Tis  now  the  hour 
When  Contemplation  from  her  sunless  haunts. 
The  cool  damp  grotto,  or  the  lonely  depth 
Of  unpierced  woods,  where  wrapt  in  solid  shade 
She  mused  away  the  gaudy  hours  of  noon, 
And  fed  on  thoughts  unripen'd  by  the  sun. 
Moves  forward ;  and  with  radiant  finger  points 
To  yon  blue  concave  sweird  by  breath  divine, 
Where,  one  by  one,  the  living  eyes  of  heaven 
^wake,  quick  kindling  o*er  the  face  of  ether 
One  boundless  Uaze ;  ten  thousand  trem'iling  fires, 


And  dancmg  lustres,  where  the  unsteady  eye. 
Restless  and  dazzled,  wanders  uaeonfined 
O'er  all  this  field  of  glories ;  specious  field. 
And  worthy  of  the  Master  t  he,  whoee  hand 
With  hieroglyphics  elder  than  the  Nile 
Inscribed  the  mystic  tablet,  hung  on  high 
To  public  gaxe,  and  said,  **  Adore,  O  man ! 
The  finger  of  thy  God."    From  what  pore  we.ls 
Of  milky  light,  what  soft  overflowing  urn. 
Are  all  these  lamps  so  fill'd  t  these  friendly  hm  m 
For  ever  streaming  o'er  the  aiure  deep 
To  point  our  path,  and  light  us  to  our  hone. 
How  soft  they  slide  aloDg  their  lucid  spheres ! 
And  silent  m  the  foot  of  Time,  fulfil 
Their  destined  courses :  Nature's  self  is  hosh'd 
And,  but  a  scatter'd  leaf,  which  rustles  through 
Tho  thick-wove  foliage,  not  a  sound  is  heard 
To  break  the  midnight  air;  though  the  raised  ear 
Intensely  listening,  drinks  in  every  breath. 
How  deep  the  silence,  yet  how  loud  the  praise  i 
But  are  they  silent  all  ?  or  is  there  not 
A  tongue  in  every  star,  that  talks  with  man. 
And  woos  him  to  be  wise  ?  nor  woos  in  vain : 
This  dead  of  midnight  is  the  noon  of  thought. 
And  Wisdom  mounts  her  zenith  with  the  stars. 
At  this  still  hour  the  self-collected  soul 
Turns  inward,  and  beholds  a  stranger  there 
Of  high  descent,  and  more  than  roortel~rank ; 
An  embryo  god  ;  a  spark  of  fire  divine. 
Which  must  bum  on  for  ages,  when  the  suii^ — 
Fair  transitory  creature  of  a  day ! — 
Has  closed  his  golden  eye,  and  wrapped  in  shades 
Forgets  his  wonted  journey  through  the  east. 

Ye  citadels  of  light,  and  seaU  of  gods ! 
Perhaps  my  future  home,  from  whence  the  sool. 
Revolving  periods  past,  may  oft  look  back 
With  rec<dlected  tmdemeas  on  all 
The  various  busy  scenes  she  left  below. 
Its  deep-laid  projects,  and  its  strange  events. 
As  on  some  fond  and  doeting  tale  that  sooth'd 
Her  infant  hours— O  be  it  lawful  now 
To  tread  the  hallow*d  circle  of  your  courts. 
And  with  mute  wonder  and  delighted  awe 
Approach   your    burning    confines.      Seized   in 

thought, 
OA  Fancy's  wild  and  roving  wing  I  sail. 
From  the  green  borders  of  the  peopled  Earth, 
And  the  pale  Moon,  her  duteous  fair  attendant ; 
From  solitary  Mars ;  from  the  vast  orb 
Of  Jupiter,  whose  huge  gigantic  bulk 
Dances  in  ether  like  the  lightest  leaf; 
To  the  dim  verge,  the  soburbs  of  the  system. 
Where  cheerless  Saturn  midst  his  watery  moons 
Girt  with  a  lucid  zone,  in  gloomy  pomp, 
Sits  like  an  exiled  monarch  :  fearless  thence 
I  launch  into  the  trackless  deeps  of  space. 
Where,  burning  round,  ten  thousand  suns  appear, 
Of  elder  beam,  which  ask  no  leave  to  shine 
Of  our  terrestrial  star,  nor  borrow  light 
From  the  proud  regent  of  our  scanty  day  ; 
Sens  of  the  morning,  first-bora  of  creation. 
And  only  less  than  Him  who  marks  their  track. 
And  guides  their  fiery  wheels.    Here  must  I  stop 
Or  is  there  aught  beyond  ?    What  hand  unsee 
Impels  me  onward  through  the  glowing  orbs 
Of  habitable  nature,  far  remote. 
To  the  dread  confines  of  etetnal  night. 
To  solitudes  of  vast  unpeopled  space^ 


•A  SCHOOL    ECLOGUE. 


The  daterts  of  creation,  wide  and  wild ; 
Where  enbryo  ijfatenia  and  unkindled  lunt 
Sleep  in  the  womb  of  chaos  T  iancy  droops. 
And  iboaght  aatonith'd  slopt  her  bold  career. 
Bat  O  ihoa  mighty  Mind !  whoee  powerful  word 
Said,  thus  let  all  thing*  be,  and  thus  they  were. 
Where  shall  I  seek  thy  presence  T  how  unUamed 
InToke  ihy  dread  perfection  ? 
Have  the  broad  eyelids  of  the  mom  beheld  thee  t 
Or  does  the  beamy  shoulder  of  Orion 
Support  thy  throne  t    O  look  with  pity  down 
On  erring,  guilty  man !  not  in  thy  names 
Of  terror  clad  •  not  with  those  thunders  aim'd 
That  conscious  Sinai  felt,  when  fear  appalPd 
The  8catter*d  tribes ; — thou  hast  a  gentler  Toioe, 
That  whispers  comfort  to  the  swelling  heart 
Abash'd,  yet  longing  to  behold  her  Maker. 
Bat  now  my  soul,  unused  to  stretch  her  powers 
In  flight  so  daring,  drops  her  weary  wing. 
And  seeks  again  the  known  accostom'd  spot, 
Drest  up  with  sun,  and  shade,  and  lawns  and 

streams, 
A  mansion  fair,  and  spacious  for  its  guest, 
And  full  replete  with  wonders.    Let  me  here. 
Content  and  grateful,  wait  th'  appointed  time. 
And  ripen  for  the  skies :  the  hour  will  come 
When  all  these  splendours  bursting  on  my  sight 
Shall  stand  unveiled,  and  to  my  ravished 
Unlock  the  glories  of  the  world  nnknown. 


TO-MORROW. 

See  where  the  Ailing  day 

In  silence  steals  away 
Behind  the  western  hills  withdravm : 
Her  fires  are  quenched,  her  beauty  fled. 
While  blushes  all  her  ftce  o'erspread, 
As  conscious  she  had  ill  fulfilVd 

The  promise  of  the  dawn. 

Another  morning  soon  shall  rise. 
Another  day  salute  our  eyes. 
As  smiling  and  as  fair  as  she. 
And  make  as  many  promises : 

But  do  not  thou 

The  tale  believe, 

They're  sisters  all, 

And  all  deceive. 


A  SCHOOL  ECLOGUE. 
£dwau>. 

Hist,  William !  hist !  what  means  that  air  so  gay  f 
Thy  looks,  thy  dress,  bespeak  some  holyday : 
Thy  hat   is  brnsh'd ;  thy  hands,  with  wondrous 

pains. 
Are  cleansed  from  garden  mould  and  inky  stains ; 
Thy  glossy  shoes  confess  the  lackey's  care ; 
And  recent  from  the  comb  shines  thy  sleek  hair. 
What  god,  what  saint,  this  prodigy  has  wrought  f* 
Declare  the  cause,  and  ease  my  labouring  thought? 


•ad  tameo,  me  Deos  qui  sit  da  TItyre  DoUa. 


WUXIAM. 

John,  faithful  John,  is  with  the  horses  come ; 
Mamma  prevails,  and  I  am  sent  for  home. 

Harrt. 

Thrice  happy  whom  such  welcome  tidings  greet  ** 
Thrice  happy  who  reviews  his  native  seat! 
For  him  the  matron  spreads  her  candied  hoard. 
And  early  strewberries  crown  the  smiling  board. 
For  him  crush'd  gooseberries  with  rich    creaa 

combine. 
And  bending  boughs  th^ir  fragrant  fruit  resign  i 
Custards  and  sillabubs  his  taste  invite ; 
Sports  fill  the  day,  and  feasts  prolong  the  night. 
Think  not  I  envy,  I  admire  ihy  fate  :t 
Tet,  ah !  what  diflerent  tasks  thy  comrades  wait! 
Some  in  the  grammar's  thorny  maze  to  toil. 
Some  with  rude  strokes  the  snowy  paper  sqil. 
Some  o'er  barbaric  climes  in  maps  to  roam. 
Far  from  their  mother-tongue,  and  dear  loved 

home4 
Harsh  names,of  uncouth  sound,  their  memories  load 
And  oft  their  shoulders  feel  th'  unpleasant  goad. 

Edward. 

Doubt  not  our  turn  will  come  some  future  time. 
Now,  William,  hear  us  twain  contend  in  rhyme , 
For  yet  thy  horMs  have  not  eat  their  hay. 
And  unconsumed  as  yet  th'  alk>tted  hour  of  play 

William. 

Then  spout  alternate,  I  content  to  hear,$^ 
Let  no  ftlse  rhyme  oflEend  my  critic  ear  ^- 
But  eay,  what  prises  shall  the  vietor  hold  t 
I  guess  your  pockets  are  not  lined  with  gold ! 

Harry. 
A  ship  these  hands  have  built,  in  every  part 
Carved,  rigg'd,  and  painted,  with  the  nicest  art ; 
The  ridgy  sides  are  black  with  pitchy  store. 
From  stem  to  stem  'tis  twice  ten  inches  o'er. 
The  lofty  mast,  a  straight  smooth  hazel  framed, 
The  tackling  silk,  the  Charming  Sally  named ; 
And,— but  take  heed  lest  thou  divulge  the  tale^^ 
The  lappet  of  my  shirt  supplied  the  sail , 
An  azure  riband  for  a  pendant  flies  :— 
Now,  if  thy  verse  excel,  be  this  the  prize. 

Edward. 

For  me  at  home  the  careful  housewives  make. 
With  plums  and  almonds  rich,  an  ample  cake. 
Smooth  is  the  top,  a  plain  of  shining  ice, 
The  West  its  sweetness  gives,  the  East  iu  spioe  t 
From  soft  Ionian  isles,  well  known  to  fame, 
Ulysses  once,  the  luscious  currant  came 
The  green  transparent  citron  Spain  bestows. 
And  from  her  golden  groves  the  orange  glows. 
So  vast  the  heaving  mass,  it  scarce  has  room 
Within  the  oven's  dark  capacious  womb; 
Twill  be  consign'd  to  the  nezt  carrier's  care, 
I  cannot  yield  it  all,— be  half  thy  share. 


•  Fortunate  senez,  his  inter  flumlna  nota. 
tNon  equldem  Invkleo^  mlror  roafis. 
;  At  nos  hinc  alll  sitientes  Ibimns  Alh>s, 
Pars  Scythlani,  et  rspldom  Cret«  veutemus  Oazem^ 
fAHsmisdicetis. 
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Well  does  the  gift  thy  liquorish  palate  suit ; 
I  know  who  robb*d  the  orchard  of  its  fruit.* 
When  all  were  wrapt  in  sleep,  one  early  mom. 
While  yet  the  dew-drop  trembled  on  the  thorn, 
I  mark'd  when  o*er  the  quickset  hedge  you  leapt, 
And,  sly,  beneath  the  gooseberry  bushes  crept  ;t 
Then  shook  the  trees ;  a  shower  of  apples  fell«— - 
And  where  the  hoard  you  kept,  I  know  full  well ; 
The  mellow  gooseberries  did  themselves  produce. 
For  through  thy  pocket  oozed  the  viscous  juice. 

Harrt 
I  scorn  a  telltale,  or  I  could  declare 
How,  leave  unask'd,  you  sought  the  neighbouring 

fair; 
Then  home  by  moonlight  spurred  your  jaded  steed, 
And  scarce  retum*d  before  the  hour  of  bed. 
Think  how  thy  trembling  heart  had  felt  a£5right. 
Had  nodour  master  supp'd  abroad  that  night 

Edward. 
On  the  smooth  whitewash*d  ceilmg  near  thy  bed, 
Mix*d  with  thine  own,  is  Anna's  cipher  read ; 
From  wreaths  of  dusky  smoke  the  letters  flow  ^~ 
Whose  hand  the  waving  candle  held,  I  know. 
Fines  and  jobations  shall  thy  soul  appal. 
Whene'er  our  mistress  spies  the  sullied  wall. 

Harry. 
Unoonn'd  heiTlesson  once,  in  idle  mood. 
Trembling  before  her  master,  Anna  stood 
I  mark'd  what  prompter  near  her  took  his  place, 
And,  whispering,  saved  the  virgin  from  disgrace: 
Much  is  the  youth  belied,  and  much  the  maid. 
Or  more  than  words  the  whisper  soft  convey'd. 

Edward. 
Think  not  I  blush  to  own  so  bright  a  flame. 
E'en  bo3rs  for  her  assume  the  lover's  name  f^ 
As  far  as  alleys  beyond  taws  we  prize,t 
Or  venison  pasty  ranks  above  school  pies ; 
As  much  as  peaches  beyond  apples  please. 
Or  Pltfmesan  excels  a  Sufiblk  cheese ; 
Or  Palgrave  donkeys  lag  behind  a  steeds— 
So  fiir  do  Anna's  charms  all  other  charms  exceed. 

HariTy. 
Tell,  if  thou  canst,  where  is  that  creature  bred. 
Whose  wide-stretch'd  mooth  is  larger  than  iu  bead; 
Guess,  and  my  great  Apollo  thou  shalt  be,$ 
And  cake  and  ship  shall  both  remain  with  thee. 

Edward. 
Explain  thou  first,  what  portent  late  was  seen. 
With  strides  impetuous,  posting  o'er  the  green ; 
Three  heads,  like  Cerberus,  the  monster  bore. 
And  one  was  sidelong  fix'd,  and  two  before ; 
Eight  legs,  depending  from  his  ample  sides, 
E^ch  well-built  flank  unequally  divides ; 
For  five  on  this,  on  that  side  three,  are  found, 
Four  swiftly  move,  aud  four  not  touch  the  ground. 
I/mg  time  the  moving  prodigy  I  view'd, 
Bf  gazing  men  and  barking  dogs  pursued. 


WlLUAM. 

Cease !  cease  your  carols,  both !  for  lo  the  bell. 
With  jarring  notes,  has  rung  out  Pleasure's  kneU. 
Tour  startled  comrades,  ere  the  game  be  done. 
Quit  their  unfinish'd  sports,  and  trembling  run. 
Haste  to  your  forms  before  the  master  call ! 
With  thoughtful  step  he  paces  o'er  the  hall. 
Does  with  stem  looks  each  playful  loiterer  greet. 
Counts  vnth  his  eye,  and  marks  each  vacant  seat ; 
Intense  the  buzzing  murmur  grows  around. 
Loud  through  the  dome  the  usher's  strokes  resound 
Sneak  ofl^  and  to  your  places  slyly  steal. 
Before  the  prowess  of  his  arm  you  feel. 


•  Non  ego,  te  tldl,  Uamonis 

♦ ^Tu  post  carecta  latcbas. 

X  Lenta  salix  quantum  pallenti  cedit  olive. 

I  IMc  quibus  In  terris,  et  eris  mihl  msfnus  Apollo. 


WHAT  DO  THE  FUTURES  SPEAK  OF 

IN  ANSWER  TO  A  QtJKSTION  IN  THE  GREEK  GRAMMAR 

Thet  speak  of  never^ withering  shades. 

And  bowers  of  opening  joy ; 
They  promise  mines  of  fairy  gold. 

And  bliss  without  alloy 

They  whisper  strange  enchanting  things 

Within  Hope's  greedy  ears ; 
And  sore  this  tuneful  voice  exceeds 

The  music  of  the  spheres 

They  speak  of  pleasure  to  the  gay. 

And  wisdom  to  the  wise ; 
And  soothe  the  poet's  beating  heart 

With  fame  that  never  dies 

To  virgins  languishing  in  lov#, 

They  speak  the  minute  nigh , 
And  warm  consenting  hearts  ttiey  joi»» 

And  paint  the  rapture  high. 

In  every  language,  every  tongue. 
The  same  kind  things  they  say ; 

In  gentle  slumbers  speak  by  night 
In  waking  dreams  by  day. 

Cassandra's  fhte  reversed  is  theirs  * 
She,  true,  no  faith  could  gain« — 

They,  every  passing  hour  deceive. 
Yet  are  believed  again. 


THE  RIGHTS  OF  WOMAN. 

Yes,  ii\jured  woman !  rise,  assert  thy  right ! 

Woman !  too  long  degraded,  scom'd,  oppreat . 
O  bora  to  rule  in  partial  Law's  despite. 

Resume  thy  native  empire  o'er  the  breast* 

Go  forth  array'd  in  panoply  divine ; 

That  angel  pureness  which  admits  no  stain , 
Go,  bid  proud  man  his  boasted  rule  resign. 

And  kiss  the  golden  sceptre  of  tliy  reign 

Go,  gird  thyself  with  grace ;  collect  thy  store 
Of  bright  artillery  glancing  from  afar; 

Soft  melting  tones  thy  thundering  cannon's  loai 
Blushes  and  feara  thy  magazine  of  war. 


WASHING. DAT? 


Thy  righta  are  empire :  urge  no  memner  ckim,— 
Felt,  not  defined,  and  if  debated,  lost ; 

Like  sacred  mysteriet,  which  withheld  iVom  fame. 
Shunning  discoMion,  are  revered  the  moeu 

Try  all  that  wit  and  art  suggest  to  bend 
Of  thy  imperial  foe  the  stubborn  knee; 

Make  treacherous  man  thy  subject,  not  diy  friend ; 
Thou  mayst  command,  but  never  canst  be  free. 

Awe  the  licentious,  and  restrain  the  rude ; 

Soften  the  sullen,  clear  the  cloudy  brow : 
Be,  more  than  princes'  gifts,  thy  favours  sued ; 

She  hazards  all,  who  will  the  least  allow. 

But  hope  not,  courted  idol  of  mankind, 
On  this  proud  eminence  secure  to  stay ; 

Subduing  and  subdued,  thou  soon  shalt  find 
Thy  coldness  soften,  and  thy  pride  give  way. 

Then,  then,  abandon  each  ambitious  thought, 
Conquest  or  rule  thy  heart  shall  feebly  move, 

In  Nature's  school,  by  her  soft  maxims  taught. 
That  separate  rights  are  lost  in  mutual  love. 


WASHING-DAY. 

And  their  voice, 

Tuminf  again  towards  childiah  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  In  Its  soond. 

The  muses  ave  tum*d  gossips ;  they  have  lost 

The  buskin'd  step,  and  dear  high-sounding  phrase, 

Longuoge  of  gods.    Come  then,  domestic  muse. 

In  slipshod  measure  loosely  prattling  on 

Of  &rm  or  orchard,  pleasant  curds  and  cream, 

Or  drovraing  flies,  or  shoe  lost  in  the  mire 

By  little  whimpering  boy,  with  rueful  fiico ; 

Cbme,  rouse,  and  sing  the  dreaded  washing-day. 

Ye  who  beneath  the  yoke  of  wedlock  bend, 

With  bow'd  soul,  full  well  ye  ken  the  day 

Which  week,  smooth  sliding  after  week,  brings  on 

Too  soon ;— for  to  that  day  nor  peace  belongs 

Nor  comfort ; — ere  the  first  gray  streak  of  dawn, 

The  red-arm'd  washers  come  and  chase  repose. 

Nor  pleasant  smile,  nor  quaint  device  of  mirth. 

E'er  visited  that  day :  the  very  cat. 

From  the  wet  kitchen  scared  and  reeking  hearth, 

Visits  the  parlour^— an  unwonted  guest 

The  silent  break&st-meal  is  soon  despatch'd ; 

Uninterrupted,  save  by  anxious  looks 

Cast  at  the  lowering  sky,  if  sky  should  lower. 

From  that  last  evil, O  preserve  us,  heavens! 

For  should  the  skies  pour  down,  adieu  to  all 

Remains  of  quiet:  then  expect  to  hear 

Of  sad  disasters,— dirt  and  gravel  stains 

Hard  to  efl&ce,  and  loaded  lines  at  once 

^pp'd  short,— and  linen  horse   by  dog  thrown 

down. 
And  all  the  petty  miseries  of  life. 
Saints  have  been  calm  while  spwtch'd  upon  the 

rack. 
And  Guatimozin  smiled  on  burning  coals ; 
But  never  yet  did  housewife  notable 
Greet  with  a  smile  a  rainy  washing-day. 
—But  grant  the  welkin  fair,  require  not  thotf 
Who  '*all'st  thyself  perchance  the  master  there. 


Or  study  swept,  or  nicely  dusted  coat. 

Or  usual  'tendance  ^— ask  not,  indiscreet. 

Thy  stockings  mended,  though  the  yawning  ranla 

Gape  wide  as  Erebus ;  nor  hope  to  find 

Some  snug  recess  impervious:  shouldst  thou  try 

The  'custom'd  garden  walks,  thine  eye  shall  rue 

The  budding  fragrance  of  thy  tender  shrubs. 

Myrtle  or  rose,  all  crush'd  beneath  the  weight 

Of  coarse  check'd  apron,— with  impatient  hand  9 

Twitch'd  ofT  when  showers  impeiid :  or  crtMsing 

lines 
Shall  mar  thy  musings,  as  the  wet  cold  sheet 
Flaps  in  thy  face  abrupt    Wo  to  the  friend 
Whose  evil  stars  have  urged  him  forth  to  daim 
On  such  a  day  the  hospitable  rites  ! 
Looks  blank  at  best,  and  stinted  courtesy. 
Shall  he  receive.    Vainly  he  feeds  his  hopes 
With  dinner  of  roast  chickens,  savoury  pie. 
Or  tart  or  pudding : — pudding  he  nor  tart 
That  day  sholl  eat ;  nor,  though  the  husband  try. 
Mending  what  can't  be  help'd,  to  kindle  mirth 
From  cheer  deficient,  shall  his  consort's  brow 
Clear  up  propitious :— the  unlucky  guest 
In  silence  dines,  and  eariy  slinks  away. 
I  well  remember,  when  a  child,  the  awe 
This  day  struck  into  mo ,  fi>r  then  the  maids, 
I  scarce  knew  why,  look'd  cross,  and  drove  roe 

from  them : 
Nor  soft  caress  could  I  obtain,  nor  hope 
Usual  indulgencies;  jelly  or  creamis 
Relic  of  costly  suppen,  and  set  by 
For  me  their  petted  one ;  or  butter'd  toast 
When  butter  was  forbid ;  or  thrilling  tale 
Of  ghost  or  witch,  or  murder— eo  I  went 
And  shelter'd  me  besi(fe  tlio  parlour  fire : 
There  my  dear  grandmother,  eldest  of  forms. 
Tended  the  little  ones,  and  watch'd  from  harm. 
Anxiously  fond,  though  oft  her  spectacles 
With  elfin  cunning  hid,  and  oft  the  pins 
Drawn  from  her  ravell'd  stockings,  might  have 

sour'd 
One  less  indulgent — 
At  intervals  my  mother's  voice  was  heard. 
Urging  despatch :  briskly  the  work  went  on. 
All  hands  employ'd  to  wash,  to  rinse,  to  wring. 
To  fold,  and  starch,  and  dap,  and  iron,  and  plait 
Then  vrould  I  sit  me  down,  and  ponder  much 
Why  washings  were.    Sometimes  through  hollow 

bowl 
Of  pipe  amused  we  blew,  and  sent  aloft 
The  floating  bubbles ;  little  dreaming  then 
To  see,  Mofitgolfier,  thy  silken  boll 
Ride  buoyant  through  the  clouds— so  near  opproaeb 
The  sports  of  children  and  the  toils  of  men. 
Earth,  air,  and  sky,  and  ocean,  hath  iu  bubbles. 
And  verse  is  one  of  them— this  most  of  all. 


TO  MR.  S.  T.  COLERIDGE.--1797. 

Midway  the  hill  of  science  ofler  steep 
And  rugged  paths  that  tire  the  unpractised  feet* 
A  grove  extends  in  tangled  mazes  wrought 
And  fill'd  with  strange  enchantment: — dubions 

shapes 
Flit  through  dim  glades,  and  lure  the  eager  iboi 
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Of  yoQthfal  afdonr  to 

DreaiiM  hang  on  •wery  loaf;  unoorthly  tbimo 

Glido  through  tho  gloon ;  tod  myttie  TiaoM 

Bofore  the  cheated  ■enae.    Athwait  die  inkta. 

Far  into  Taeant  space,  huge  afaadowa  atretch. 

And  •eem  realtUei;  while  thinga  of  iiie, 

Obviona  to  tight  and  touch,  all  glowing  round, 

Fade  to  the  hae  of  ■faadowa.^-Scraplea  here, 

With  filmy  net,  moat  like  th'  autumnal  weba 

Of  floating  go«amer,  arreaC  the  loot 

Of  generous  enterprise ;  and  palsy  hope 

And  fku  ambition  with  the  chilling  touch 

Of  sickly  hesitation  and  blank  fear. 

Nor  seldom  Indolence  these  lawna  among 

Fixes  her  turf-built  seat;  and  wean  the  garb 

Of  deep  philosophy,  and  museful  sits, 

In  dreamy  twilight  of  the  vaoont  mind, 

Soothed  by  the  whispering  shade ;  ibr  soothing  soft 

The  shades ;  and  Ytstas  lengthening  into  air, 

With  moonbeam  rainbows  tinted^ — ^Hero  each  mind 

Of  finer  mould  acute  and  delicate, 

tn  its  high  progress  to  eternal  truth 

Rests  for  a  space,  in  fairy  bowers  entranced  { 

And  loves  the  soften*d  light  and  tender  gloom ; 

And,  pamper'd  with  most  unsubstantial  ibod. 

Looks  down  indignant  on  the  grosser  world. 

And  matters  cumbroos  shaping.    Youth  belored 

Of  Science— of  the  Muse  beIovedr-4iot  here. 

Not  in  the  maxe  of  metaphysic  lore. 

Build  thou  thy  place  of  resting !  lightly  tread 

The  dangerous  ground,  on  noble  aims  intent ; 

And  be  this  Circe  of  the  studious  oell 

Ei^joy'd  but  still  subservient    Active  aceiiea 

Shall  soon  with  healthful  spirit  brace  thy  mind ; 

And  fair  exertion  for  bright  fame  sustain'd. 

For  friends,  for  country  chaae  each  apleen-fed  tog 

That  blots  the  wide  creation.— 

Now  Heaven  conduct  thee  with  a  parent's  love ! 


Epbesian  Dian  —m  no  oMre 
Her  workmen  fhae  die  ailv«r  era. 
Nor  Capitalian  Jove. 

£*en  Salem*s  hallow'd  courts  have 
With  ademn  pompa  her  tribes  to  feast. 

No  more  the  victim  bleeds ; 
To  oenaeta  fiU'd  with  rare  perfiraaea. 
And  veatments  from  Egjrptian  Ioobm, 

A  purer  rite  succeeds. 

Yet  still,  where'er  presumptuous  man 
His  Maker's  essence  strives  to  scan. 

And  lifb  his  feeble  hands. 
Though  saint  and  sage  their  powers  nnita. 
To  fathom  that  abyss  of  light. 

Ah  .*  still  iMat  aUar  stands. 


THE  UNKNOWN  GOa 

To  learned  Athens,  led  by  fame. 
As  once  the  man  of  Tarsus  came, 

With  pity  and  surprise, 
Midst  idol  altars  as  he  stood, 
0*er  sculptured  marble,  brass,  and  wood. 

He  roll'd  hia  awful  eyes. 

But  one,  apart,  his  notioe  caught, - 

That  seem'd  with  higher  meaning  fraught. 

Graved  on  the  wounded  stone ; 
Nor  form  nor  name  was  there  express'd ; 
Deep  reverence  fili'd  the  musing  breast, 

Perusing,  **  To  the  God  unknown.*' 

Ag^afler  age  has  roll'd  away. 
Altars  and  thrones  have  felt  decay. 

Sages  and  saints  have  risen ; 
And,  like  a  giant  roused  from  sleep, 
Man  has  explored  the  pathless  deep, 

And  lightnings  snatch'd  from  heaven. 

And  many  a  shrine  in  dost  is  laid. 
Where  kneeling  nations  homage  paid, 
Bf  rock,  or  fount,  or  grove ; 


(H)E  TO  REMORSE. 

Dkxad  ofliipring  of  the  holy  light  within, 

Offipring  of  Conscience  and  of  Sin, 
Stem  as  thine  awful  sire,  and  fraught  with  wo^ 
From  bitter  springs  thy  mother  taught  to  flow/— 
Remorse !  'To  man  alone  'tis  given 
Of  all  on  earth,  or  all  in  heaven. 
To  wretched  man  thy  bitter  cup  to  drain. 
Feel  thy  awakening  stings,  and  taste  thy  whole 
some  pain. 

Midst  Eden's  blissful  bowers, 
And  amaranthine  flowers. 
Thy  birth  portentous  dimm'd  the  orient  day. 
What  time  our  haplesa  sire, 
O'eroome  by  fond  desire. 
The  high  command  presumed  to  disobey ; 
Then  didst  thou  rear  thy  snaky  crest. 
And  raise  thy  scorpion  lash  to  tear  the  guilty 
breast: 
And  never,  since  that  fatal  hour. 
May  man,  of  woman  born,  expect  t*  escape  thf 
power. 

Thy  goading  stings  the  branded  Cain 

Cross  th'  untrodden  desert  drove. 

Ere  from  his  cradling  home  and  native  plain 

Domeatic  man  had  learnt  to  rove. 

By  gloomy  ahade  or  lonely  flood 
Of  vaat  primeval  solitude. 
Thy  step  his  hurried  steps  puiaoed. 
Thy  voice  awoke  his  conscioos  fears. 
For  ever  sounding  in  his  eare 

A  father's  curse,  a  brother's  blood , 
Till  life  was  misery  too  great  lo  bear. 
And  torturing  thought  was  loat  in  sullen,  dnaib 

despair. 

The  king  who  sat  on  Jodah's  throne. 
By  guilty  love  to  murder  wrought. 
Was  taught  thy  aearching  power  to  own. 
When,  sent  of  Heaven,  the  seer  his  royal  presenea 
sought. 
As,  wrapt  in  artful  phrase,  with  sorrow  feign'i^ 
He  told  of  helpless,  meek  distress. 
And  wrongs  that  sought  from  power  redna* 
The  pi^HBOving  tale  his  ear  obtain'd         ^ 
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And  bid*  hk  better  leeUngi  wake : 
Then,  ndden  as  the  trodden  laake 
On  the  leered  tmveller  duU  hk  ftngi» 
The  prophet*!  bold  rebake  ironied  thy  keeneit 


And  O  thit  look,  tint  loft  vpbniding  look ! 
A  thomiDd  cutting,  tender  thingi  h  ipoke^— 
The  ivrord  lo  litely  drawn  wm  not  lo  keen, — 
Which,  M  the  ii^ared  Muter  tom'd  him  roond. 

In  the  itruige  loleiBn  icene. 
And  the  riurill  clarion  give  th*  appointed  aound, 
Pierced  Hidden  through  the  reini, 
^        Awikening  all  thy  piini, 

And  drew  i  lilent  ahower  of  bitter  tern 
Down  Peter'i  blmhing  chiek,  lite  pile  with  cow- 
ifdiean. 

Cmel  RemorM!    where  Yoath  md  Pleiaure 
aport. 
And  tbonghtleai  Folly  keepa  her  court, — 
Crouching  midat  roay  bowera  thou  lnrk*at  unaeen ; 

Slumbering  the  featal  houra  iway. 
While  Youth  diaporta  in  that  enchanting  acene ; 
Till  on  aome  ftted  day 
rhon  with  a  tiger-apring  doat  leap  upon  thy  prey, 
4nd  tear  hia  helpleaa  breaat,  o'erwheIm*d,  with 
wild  diamay. 
Mark  that  poor  jrretch  with  cliaped  handt! 
Pile  o*er  hit  parent*8  grave  he  atanda, — 
The  grave  by  hia  ingratitude  prepared ; 
Ah  then,  where'er  he  reata  hia  head, 
On  roaea  piltow'd  or  the  aofteat  down. 

Though  featal  wreathe  hia  teraplea  crown, 
Ho  welt  might  envy  Guatimozin'a  bed, 
With  burning  coala  and  aulphur  spread, 
ind  with  IcM  agony  hia  torturing  hour  hive 
ahired. 

For  Thou  art  by  to  point  the  keen  reproach ; 
Thou  draw*8t  the  curtaina  of  hia  nightly  couch, 
Bring'at    bock    the    reverend    £ice  with   tern 
bedew*d, 
Thit  o'er  hia  foUiea  yeam'd ; 
The  warning!  oft  in  vain  renew'd. 
The  looks  of  anguish  and  of  love, 
Hia  stubborn  breast  thit  &iled  to  move. 
When  in  the  Boomer's  chiir  he  sat,  and  wholeaome 
ooonael  spnm'd. 

Livei  there  a  man  whose  labouring  breast 
Is  with  some  dark  and  guilty  aecret  preat. 
Who  hidea  within  ita  inmost  ibid 
Strange  Crimea  to  mortal  ear  untold  f 
In  vain  to  aad  Chartreuse  he  flics, 
Mkist  aavage  rocka  and  doiatera  dim  ind  dmr. 

And  there  to  ahnn  thee  tries  t 
In  vein  untold  his  crime  to  mortii  eir, 
Sileace  and  whisper'd  aovnda  but  make  thy  voice 
idear. 


Lo.  where  th^  cowled  monk  with  frantic  rage 
lifts  high  the  aoonding   aconrge,  hia  bleeding 
ahouldera  amitea ! 
Penance  and  ftsta  hb  anxioua  thoughta  engage. 
Weary  hia  daya  and  joyleas  are  hia  nighta, 
Hia  naked  leet  the  flinty  piveoMnt  tears, 
ffia  knee  at  eveiy  ahrine  the  marble  weira  9— 


Why  doea  he  lift  the  emel  aooniget 
The  reatleaa  pilgrimage  why  nrget 
Til  lU  lo  quell  diy  fletoer  rage, 
Tia  lU  to  aoolh  thy  deep  deepiir,  [beaik 

He  courta  the  body's  panga,  for  thine  he  cannel 

See  o'er  the  bleeding  corse  of  her  he  loved 

The  jealoua  m'urderar  bends  unmoved. 
Trembling  with  rage,  his  livid  lips  eipress 
His  fVantic  pesskm's  wild  and  rash  excess. 
O  God,  she's  innocent !— transfixt  he  stands. 
Pierced  through  with  shafts  ftom  thine  avengiag 
Bands; 
Down  his  pale  cheek  no  tear  will  flow. 
Nor  can  he  shun,  nor  can  he  beir,  his  wo. 

Twaa  phantoms  summon'd  by  thy  power 

Round  Richard's  couch  at  midnight  hour. 
That  Beared  the  tyrant  from  unUest  repose ; 
With  fVantic  haste,  "To  horse!  to  hoiac  »•  he  criesb 
While  on  his  crowned  brow  cold  sweat-dropa  ria^ 

And  fancied  spears  his  spear  oppoae ; 
But  not  the  swiftest  steed  can  bear  away 
From  thy  firm  grasp  thine  agonising  prey. 

Thou  watt  the  flend,  and  thou  alone. 

That  stood'st  by  Beaufort's  mitred  head, 
With  upright  hair  and  visage  ghastly  pale  t 

Thy  terrors  shook  his  dying  bed, 
Past  crimes  and  blood  his  sinking  heart  asaail. 
His  hands  are  clasp'd.— hark  to  that  hollow  groan! 
See  how  his  glazed,  dim  eye-balls  wildly  roll, 
'TIS  not  dissolving  Nature's  pains ;  that  pang  ia  d 

the  BQul. 

Where  guilty  aoula  are  doom'd  to  dwell, 
Tis  thou  that  makeat  their  fioroeat  hell. 
The  vulture  thou  that  on  their  liver  foeda. 
Ab  riae  to  view  their  past  unhallow'd  deeda; 
With  thee  condemn'd  to  atay. 
Till  time  has  roll'd  away 
Long  ana  of  uncoonted  yean, 
And  every  atain  is  wash'd  in  soft  repentant  teui. 

Servant  of  God — ^but  unbeloved — proceed. 
For  thou  most  live  and  ply  thy  scorpion  acouige . 
Thy  sharp  upbraidings  urge 
Against  th*  unrighteous  deed. 
Till  thine  accursed  mother  shall  expire. 
And  a  new  worid  spring  forth  fitMn  renovating  firi 

O !  when  the  glare  of  day  is  fled. 
And  calm,  beneath  the  evening  star. 
Reflection  leans  her  pensive  head. 

And  calls  the  passions  to  her  solemn  bar; 

Reviews  the  censure  rash,  the  hasty  word. 
The  purposed  act  too  long  deforr'd. 
Of  time  the  wasted  treasures  lent. 
And  foir  occasions  lost,  and  golden  houra  mtspeoti 

When  anxious  Memory  numben  o'er 
Each  ofler'd  prize  we  fkHed  to  seize ; 
Or  friends  laid  low,  whom  now  no  mora 
Our  fondest  love  can  aerve  or  pleaae, 
And  thou,  dread  power!  bring'at  back,  in  terron 
drest, 
Th'  irrevocable  past,  to  sting  the  careless  breaH ;  - 

O !  in  that  hour  be  mine  to  know. 
While  fast  the  silent  aorrows  flow, 
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And  wisdom  cherishes  the  wholesome  pain. 

No  heavier  guilt,  no  deeper  stain. 
Than  tears  of  meek  contrition  may  atone, 
Bhed  at  the  mercy-seat  of  Heaven's  eternal  throne. 


Oir   THE 

DEATH  OF  THE  PRINCESS   CHARLOTTE. 

Txs,  Britain  mourns,  as  with  electric  touclv 

For  youth,  for  love,  lor  happiness  destroy'd. 

Her  universal  population  melts 

In  grief  spontaneous,  and  hard  hearts  are  moved. 

And  rough,  unpolish'd  natures  learn  to  feel 

For  those  they  envied,  levellM  in  tho  dust 

By  Fate's  impartial  stroke;  and  pulpits  sound 

With  vanity  and  wo  to  earthly  goods, 

And  urge  and  dry  the  tear^ — Yet  one  there  is 

Who  midst  this  general  burst  of  grief  remains 

In  strange  tranquillity ;  whom  not  the  stir 

And  long-drawn  munnura  of  the  gathering  crowd. 

That  by  his  very  windows  trail  the  pomp 

Of  hearse,  and  blazon'd  arms,  and  long  array 

Of  sad  funereal  rites,  nor  the  loud  groans 

And  deep-felt  anguish  of  a  husband's  heart, 

Can  move  to  mingle  with  this  flood  one  tear : 

In  careless  apathy,  perhaps  in  mirth. 

He  wears  the  day.    Yet  is  he  near  in  blood, 

The  very  stem  on  which  this  blossom  grew. 

And  at  his  knees  she  fondled  in  the  charm 

And  grace  spontaneous  which  alone  belongs 

To  untaught  infancy :— Yet,  O  forbear! 

Nor  deem  him  hard  of  heart;  for  awful,  struck 

By  Heaven's  severest  visitation,  sad, 

Like  a  scathed  oak  amidst  the  forest  trees, 

Lonely  he  stands ;— leaves  bud,  and  shoot,  and  fall. 

He  holds  no  sympathy  with  living  nature 

Or  time's  incessant  change.    Then  in  this  hour. 

While  pensive  thought  is  busy  with  the  woes 

And  restless  chonge  of  poor  humanity. 

Think  then,  O  think  of  him,  and  breathe  one 

prayer. 
From  the  full  tide  of  sorrow  spare  one  tear, 
For  him  who  does  not  weep ! 


THE  WAKE  OF  THE  KING  OF  SPAIN.» 

Arrat'd  in  robes  of  regal  state. 
But  stiiT  and  cold  the  monarch  sate ; 
In  gorgeous  vesto,  his  chair  beside. 
Stood  prince  and  peer,  the  nation's  pride ; 
And  paladin  and  high-bom  dame 
Their  place  amid  the  circle  claim: 
And  wands  of  office  lifted  high. 
And  arms  and  blazon'd  heraldry, — 
All  mute  like  marble  statues  stand. 
Nor  raise  the  eye,  nor  move  the  hand  t 
No  voice,  no  sound  to  stir  the  air. 
The  silence  of  the  grave  is  there. 


•  The  kings  of  Spain  for  nine  days  after  d^alh  are 
placed  silliDf  in  robes  of  state  with  their  attendanu 
around  them,  and  solemnly  summoned  by  the  proper 
alBe^ws  to  their  meals  and  their  amusements,  as  if  living. 


The  portal  opens— hark,  a  voice ! 
**  Come  ibrth,  O  king !  O  king,  rcrjoice ! 
The  bowl  is  fill'd,  the  feast  is  spread. 
Come  forth,  O  king!"— The  king  is  dead. 
The  bowl,  the  feast,  he  tastes  no  more. 
The  feast  of  life  for  him  is  o'er. 

Again  the  sounding  portals  shake, 
And  speaks  again  the  voice  that  spake ; 
— ^  The  sun  is  high,  the  sun  is  warm, 
Forth  to  the  field  the  gallants  swarm. 
The  ibaming  bit  the  courser  champs. 
His  hoof  the  turf  impatient  stamps ; 
Light  on  their  steeds  the  hunten  spring , 
The  sun  is  high— Come  forth,  O  king!" 

Along  these  melancholy  walls 
In  vain  the  voice  of  pleasure  calls : 
The  horse  may  neigh,  and  bay  the  hounds- 
He  heara  no  more ;  his  sleep  is  sound. 
Retire ;— once  more  the  portals  close ; 
Leave,  leave  him  to  his  dread  repose 
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Jkhovah  reigns :  let  every  nation  hear. 
And  at  his  footstool  bow  with  holy  fear; 
Let  heaven's  high  arches  echo  with  his  name. 
And  the  wide  peopled  earth  his  praise  proclaim , 

Then  send  it  down  to  hell's  deep  glooms  resound* 
ing,  [ing. 

Through  all  her  caves  in  dreadful  murmurs  sound- 
He  rules  with  wide  and  absolute  command 
O'er  the  broad  ocean  and  the  steadfast  land ; 
Jehovah  reigns,  unbounded,  and  alone. 
And  all  creation  hangs  beneath  his  throne .    ^ 

He  reigns  alone ;  let  no  inferior  nature 

Usurp,  or  share  tho  throne  of  the  Creator. 

He  saw  the  struggling  beams  of  infant  light 
Shoot  through  the  massy  gloom  of  ancient  night; 
His  spirit  hush'd  the  elemental  strife. 
And  brooded  o'er  the  kindling  seeds  of  life : 
Seasons  and  months  began  their  long  procession. 
And  measured  o'er  the  year  in  bright  succesbiom. 

The  joyful  sun  sprung  up  th'  ethereal  way. 
Strong  as  a  giant,  as  a  bridegroom  gay ; 
And  the  pale  moon  diffused  her  shadowy  light 
Superior  o'er  the  dusky  brow  of  night; 
Ten  thousand  glittering  lamps  the  skies  adorning. 
Numerous  as  dew-drops  from  the  womb  of  morning 

Earth's  blooming  face  with  rising  flowera  he  dresi; 

And  spread  a  verdant  mantle  o*er  her  breast ; 

Then  from  the  hollow  of  his  hand  he  poun 

The  circling  water  round  her  winding  shores. 
The  new-born  world  in  their  cool  arms  embracing 
And  with  soft  murmurs  still  her  banks  caressing. 

At  length  she  rose  complete  in  finished  pride. 
All  fair  and  spotless,  like  a  virgin  bride ; 
Fresh  with  untarnish'd  lustre  as  she  stood. 
Her  Maker  blesa'd  his  work,  and  call'd  it  good 
The  morning  stara  with  joyful  acclamation 
Exulting  sang,  and  hail'd  the  new  creation 
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Tet  this  fiur  world,  the  creature  of  a  day, 
Thoagh  built  by  God*8  light  hand,  mutt  paai 

away; 
And  long  oblivion  creep  o*er  mortal  things, 
The  fate  of  empires,  and  the  pride  of  kings  t 
Eternal  night  shall  veil  their  proudest  story, 
And  drop  the  curtain  o*er  all  human  glory. 

The  sun  himself,  with  weary  clouds  opprest. 
Shall  in  his  silent,  dark  pavilion  rest ; 
His  golden  urn  shall  broke  and  useless  lie. 
Amidst  the  common  ruins  of  the  sky ; 
The  stars  rush  headlong  in  the  wild  commotion. 
And  bathe  their  glittering  foreheads  in  the  ocean 

But  fix*d,  O  God !  for  ever  stands  thy  throne ; 

Jehovah  reigns,  a  universe  alone ; 

Th*  eternal  fire  that  feeds  each  vital  flame, 

Collected,  or  diffused,  is  still  the  same. 
He  dwells  within  his  own  unfathom*d  essence. 
And  fills  all  space  with  his  imbounded  presence. 

But  O !  our  highest  notes  the  theme  debase. 
And  silence  is  our  least  injurious  praise ; 
Cease,  cease  yowr  songs,  the  daring  flight  control. 
Revere  him  in  the  stillness  of  the  soul ; 
With  silent  duty  meekly  bend  before  him. 
And  deep  within  your  inmost  hearts  adore  him. 


JHYMN  n. 

PiiAiBS  to  God  immortal  praise,* 
For  the  love  that  crowns  our  days ; 
Bounteous  scource  of  every  joy. 
Let  thy  praise  our  tongues  employ ; 

For  the  blessings  of  the  field. 
For  the  stores  the  gardens  yield, 
For  the  vine's  exalted  juice,   ' 
For  the  generous  olive*s  use ; 

Flocks  that  whiten  all  the  plain. 
Yellow  sheaves  of  ripen*d  grain ; 
Clouds  that  drop  their  fattening  dews, 
Suns  that  temperate  warmth  diffuse ; 

All  that  Spring  with  bounteous  hand 
Scatters  o*er  the  smiling  land ; 
All  that  liberal  Autumn  pours 
From  her  rich  overflowing  stores : 

These  to  thee,  my  God,  we  owe ; 
Source  whence  all  our  blessings  flow ; 
And  for  these  my  soul  shall  raise 
Greteful  vows  and  solemn  preise. 

Tet  should  rising  whirlwinds  tear 
From  its  stem  the  ripening  ear ; 
Sliould  the  fig  tree's  blasted  shoot 
Drop  her  green  untimely  fruit; 

Should  the  vine  put  forth  no  more. 
Nor  the  olive  yield  her  store ; 


»  Although  the  fig  tree  shall  not  blossom,  neither  shsU 
^Vait  be  in  the  vines,  the  labour  of  the  olive  shall  fail, 
and  the  fields  shall  yield  no  meat,  the  fioeks  shall  be  cut 
off  from  the  fold,  and  there  shall  be  no  herd  in  the  stalls : 
Yet  I  win  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  1  will  Joy  in  the  God  of  my 
sahaUoa-HAB.iii.17,  la 
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Though  the  sickening  flocks  should  fall* 
And  the  herds  desert  the  stall ; 

Should  thine  alter'd  hand  restrain 
The  early  and  the  latter  rain ; 
Blast  each  opening  bud  of  joy. 
And  the  rising  year  deatroy  t 

Yet  to  thee  my  soul  should  raise 
Grateful  vows,  and  solemn  praise ; 
And,  when  every  blessing's  flown. 
Love  thee — ^for  thjrself  alone. 

HYMN  in. 

WOK  BA8TKII  SUNDAY. 

Again  the  Lord  of  life  and  light 

Awakes  the  kindling  ray  ; 
Unseals  the  eyelids  of  the  mom. 

And  pours  increasing  day. 

O  what  a  night  was  that,  which  wrapt 
The  heathen  world  in  gloom ! 

O  what  a  sun  which  broke  this  day. 
Triumphant  from  the  tomb ! 

This  day  be  grateful  homage  paid. 

And  loud  hosannas  sung ; 
Let  gladness  dwell  in  every  heart. 

And  praise  on  every  tongue. 

Ten  thousand  difilering  lips  shall  join 

To  hail  this  welcome  room. 
Which  scatters  blessings  from  its  winf% 

To  nations  yet  nnbom. 

Jesus  the  friend  of  human  kind, 
With  strong  compassion  moved, 

Descended  lilie  a  pitying  God, 
To  save  the  souls  he  loved. 

The  powers  of  darkness  leagued  jn  vaiA 

To  bind  his  soul  in  death ; 
He  shook  their  kingdom  when  he  fell. 

With  his  expiring  breath. 

Not  long  the  toils  of  hell  could  keep 

The  hope  of  Judah*s  line ; 
Corraption  never  could  take  hold 

On  aught  so  much  divine. 

And  now  his  conquering  chariot  whedf 

Ascend  the  loAy  skies ; 
While  broke  beneath  his  powerful  croM, 

Death's  iron  sceptre  lies. 

Exalted  high  at  God*s  right  hand, 

The  Lord  of  all  below. 
Through  him  is  pardoning  love  dispense^ 

And  boundless  blessings  flow. 

And  still  for  erring,  guilty  man, 

A  brother's  pity  flows  ; 
And  still  his  bleeding  heart  is  touch'd 

With  memory  of  our  woes. 

To  thee,  my  Saviour  and  my  Kin^ 

Glad  homage  let  me  give , 
And  stand  prepared  like  thee  to  dM 
With  thee  that  I  may  live. 
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HYMN  IV. 

BxHOLDt  where  breathing  love  divine, 

Our  dying  Mfmier  stands ! 
His  weeping  foUoweis  galbering  round« 

Receive  his  last  coounands. 

Fkom  that  mild  teacher's  parting  lipa 

What  tender  accents  fell ! 
JThe  gentle  precept  which  he  gave, 

Became  its  author  well 

**  Blest  is  the  man  whose  softening  heart 

Feels  all  another's  pain ; 
To  whom  the  supplicating  eye 

Was  never  raised  in  vain. 

Whose  breast  expands  with  generous  warmth 

A  stranger's  woes  to  feel ; 
And  bleeds  in  pity  o'er  the  wound 

He  wants  the  power  to  heal. 

'*  He  spreads  his  kind  supporting 

To  every  child  of  grief; 
His  secret  bounty  laigely  flows, 

And  brings  unask'd  relief. 

«*  To  gentle  oflfees  of  love 

His  feet  are  never  slow  z 
He  views  through  mercy*s  melting  eye 

A  brother  in  a  (be. 

**  Peace  from  the  bosom  of  his  God, 

My  peace  to  him  I  give ; 
And  when  he  kneels  before  the  throne. 

His  trembling  soul  shall  live. 

**  To  him  protection  shall  be  shown. 

And  mercy  from  above 
Descend  on  those  who  thus  ihlfil 

The  perfect  law  of  love." 


HYMN  V. 

AwAKK,  my  soul !  lift  up  thine  ejres, 
See  where  thy  ioes  against  thee  riss^ 
In  long  array,  a  numerous  host ; 
Awake,  my  soul !  or  thou  art  lost 

Here  giant  Danger  threatening  stands, 
Mustering  his  pale  terrific  bands ; 
There  Pleasure's  silken  banners  spread. 
And  willing  souls  are  captive  led. 

See  where  rebellious  passions  rage. 
And  fierce  desires  and  lusts  engage  | 
The  meanest  foe  of  all  the  train 
Has  thousands  and  ten  thousands  slain. 

Thou  tread'st  upon  enchanted  ground. 
Perils  and  snares  beset  thee  round ; 
Beware  of  all,  guard  every  pert. 
But  most,  the  traitor  in  thy  heart 

**  Come  then,  my  soul,  now  learn  to  wield 
The  weight  of  thine  immortal  shield ; " 
Put  on  the  armour  from  above 
Of  heavenly  truth  and  heavenly  love. 

The  terror  and  the  pharm  repel. 
And  powers  of  earth,  and  powers  of  hell; 
The  Man  of  Calvary  triumph'd  here; 
MHiy  should  his  faithful  followers  fear? 
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HYftei  VI. 

PIOUS  FllIKNneHlP. 

How  blest  the  aacred  tie  that  binds 

In  umon  sweet  acoonding  minds! 

How  swift  the  heavenly  coume  they  run. 

Whose  hearts,  whose  iiiith,  whose  hopes  are  a 

To  each,  the  soul  of  each  how  dear. 
What  jealous  love,  what  holy  fear! 
How  doth  the  generous  flame  within 
Refine  from  earth  and  cleanse  fVom  sin ! 

Their  streaming  tears  together  flow 
For  human  guill  and  mortal  wo ; 
Their  ardent  prayers  together  rise. 
Like  mingling  flames  in  sacrifice. 

Together  both  they  seek  the  place 
Where  God  reveals  hb  awful  face ; 
How  high,  how  strong,  their  raptores  swell. 
There's  none  but  kindred  souls  can  teU. 

Nor  shall  the  glowing  dame  expire 
When  nature  droops  her  sickening  fire ; 
Then  shall  they  meet  in  realms  above, 
A  heaven  of  joy-*because  of  love. 


.  HYMN  VII. 

**Oome  unto  me  all  that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  j 
I  wlU  give  yoa  rest" 
Com,  said  Jesus'  sacred  voice. 
Come  and  make  my  paths  your  choice ; 
I  will  guide  you  to  your  home ; 
Weary  pilgrim,  hither  < 


Thou,  who  houseless,  sole,  forlorn. 
Long  hast  borne  the  proud  world's  scorn. 
Long  hast  roam'd  the  barren  waate^ — 
Weary  pilgrim,  hither  haste ! 

Ye,  who  toss'd  on  beds  of  pain. 
Seek  for  ease,  but  seek  in  vain. 
Ye  whose  swoU'n  and  sleepless  eyes 
Watch  to  see  the  morning  rise ; 

Ye,  by  fieroer  anguish  torn. 
In  remorse  for  guilt  who  mourn ; 
Hero  repose  your  heavy  care, 
A  wounded  spirit  who  can  bear ! 

Sinner,  come !  for  here  is  found 
Balm  that  flows  for  every  wound : 
Peace,  that  ever  shall  endure, 
Rest  eternal,  sacred,  sure. 


HYMN  Vin. 
*'The  worid  is  not  their  frieod,  nor  the  vporlcPs  law.^ 

Lo  where  a  crowd  of  pilgrims  toil 

Yon  craggy  steeps  among ! 
Strange  their  auire,  and  strange  their 

As  wild  they  press  along. 


Their  eyes  with  bitter  streaming  tears 
Now  bent  towards  the  ground. 

Now  rapt  to  heaven  their  looks  they 
And  bursts  of  song  resound. 


HYMNS. 
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And  hark !  a  voice  from  *inidtt  the  throng 
Cnes,  **  Stranger,  wouldst  thou  know 

Oar  name,  our  race,  our  destined  home. 
Our  caose  of  joy  or  wo  f— 

"  Onr  conntry  it  Immanuel's  land, 

We  seek  that  promieed  loil ; 
The  aongB  of  Zion  cheer  our  hearts, 

While  strangers  here  we  toil. 

**  Oft  do  our  eyes  with  joy  o'erflow, 

And  oft  are  bathed  in  tears : 
Tel  naught  but  heaven  our  hopes  can  raise, 

And  naught  but  sin  our  fears. 

"  The  flowers  that  spring  along  the  road, 

We  scarcely  stoop  to  pluck ; 
We  walk  o'er  beds  of  shining  ore 

Nor  waste  one  withful  look : 

'  We  tread  the  path  oar  Master  trod. 

We  bear  the  cross  he  bore ; 
And  every  thorn  that  wounds  onr  feet, 

His  temfdes  pierced  beibra : 

'*  Our  powers  are  oft  dissolved  away 

In  ecstasies  of  love ; 
And  while  our  bodies  wander  here, 

Oar  souls  are  fiz'd  above : 

"  We  purge  our  mortal  dross  away, 

Refining  as  we  run ; 
But  while  we  die  to  earth  and 

Oar  heaven  is  begun.** 


HTMNIX. 

Jot  to  the  followers  of  the  Lord ! 
Thus  saith  the  sure,  the  eternal  word ; 
Not  of  earth  the  joy  it  brings, 
Tempered  in  celestial  springs : 

Tis  the  joy  of  pardoned  sin. 
When  conscience  cries,  Tis  well  within ; 
Tis  the  joy  that  fills  the  breast 
When  the  passions  sink  to  rest  t 

Tis  the  joy  that  seated  deep. 
Leaves  not  when  we  sigh  and  weep ; 
It  spreads  itself  in  Tirtooos  deeds. 
With  soncw  sighs,  in  pity  bleeds. 


Stem  and  awful  are  its  I 
When  the  patriot  martyr  groans, 
And  the  throbbing  pulse  beats  high 
To  raptufe  miz*d  with  agony. 

A  tenderer,  softer  form  it  wears. 
Dissolved  in  love,  dissolved  in  tean^ 
When  humble  souls  a  Saviour  greet. 
And  sinners  clasp  the  mercy  seat 

Tis  joy  e'en  hera !  a  budding  flower, 
Struggling  with  snows  and  storm  and  shon 
And  waits  the  moment  to  expand. 
Transplanted  to  its  native  land. 


HTMN  X. 

A   PASTORAL  HTMN. 

**  Gkntlb  pilgrim,  tell  me  why 

Dost  thou  fold  thine  arms  and  sigh. 

And  wistful  cast  thine  eyes  around  7— 

Whither,  pilgrim,  art  thou  bound  T' 

"  The  road  lo  Zion*s  gates  I  seek ; 

If  thou  canst  inform  me,  speak.'* 

**  Keep  yon  righvhand  path  with  care. 

Though  crags  obstruct,  and  brambles  tear 

You  just  discern  a  narrow  track,— 

Enter  there  and  turn  not  back." 

**  Say  where  that  pleasant  pathway  leads. 

Winding  down  yon  flowery  meads  7 

Songs  and  dance  the  way  beguiles. 

Every  face  is  drest  in  smiles." 

**  Shun  with  care  that  flowery  way ; 

Twill  lead  thee,  pilgrim,  far  astray." 

**  Guide  or  oounsel  do  I  need  V* 

-  Pilgrim,  he  who  runs  may  read." 
<<  Is  the  way  that  I  must  keep, 
Cross'd  by  waters  wide  and  deep  t" 

-  Did  it  lead  through  flood  and  fire, 
Thou  must  not  stop— thou  must  not  tire. 
*•  Till  I  have  my  journey  post, 

Tdl  me  will  the  daylight  last  7 
Will  the  sky  be  bright  and  clear 
Till  the  evening  sltades  appear  f 

-  Though  the  sun  now  rides  so  high. 
Clouds  may  veil  the  evening  sky ; 
Fast  sinks  the  sub,  fast  wears  the  day, 
7*hoa  must  not  stop,  thou  must  not  stay 
God  speed  thee,  pilgrim,  on  thy  way .' 


SIR  WILLIAM  JONES. 


William  Jones,  the  son  of  an  eminent  mathe- 
matician, wai  bom  in  London,  in  the  year  1746. 
Losing  hit  father,  when  only  three  years  of  age,  he 
waa  left  to  the  entire  care  of  his  mother,  a  woman 
of  strong  mind  and  good  sense,  and  from  whom  he 
im'bibed  an  early  taste  for  literature.  In  1753,  ho 
was  sent  to  Harrow  School,  where  he  soon  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  the  masters,  and  the  admiration 
of  his  associates,  by  his  extraordinary  diligence 
and  superior  talents.  Among  hb  school  fellows 
were  Dr.  Parr,  and  Bennett,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Cloyne,  who,  in  speaking  of  young  Jones,  at  the 
age  eight  or  nine,  says,  he  was  eyen  then  "  an  on- 
common  boy.*'  Describing  his  subsequent  progress 
at  Harrow,  he  says,  *'  great  abilities,  great  particu 
larity  of  thinking,  fondness  for  writing  verses  and 
plays  of  various  kinds,  and  a  degree  of  integrity 
and  manly  courage,  distinguished  him  even  at  that 
period.  1  loved  him  and  rovered  him,  and,  though 
one  or  two  yean  older  than  he  was,  was  always 
instructed  by  him  from  my  earliest  age."  Such  was 
his  devotion  to  study,  that  he  used  to  pass  whole 
nights  over  his  books,  until  his  eyesight  became 
affected ;  and  Dr.  Thackeray,  the  master  of  Har- 
row, said,  **  so  active  was  the  mind  of  Jones,  that 
if  he  were  led,  naked  and  friendless,  on  Salisbury 
JPlain,  he  would,  nevertheless,  find  the  road  to 
&me  and  riches." 

In  1764,  he  was  entered  at  University  College, 
Oxford,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  his  friends, 
who  advised  his  mother  to  place  him  under  the 
superintendence  of  some  special  pleader,  as  at  that 
early  oge  he  had  made  such  a  voluntary  progress 
in  legal  acquirements,  as  to  be  able  to  put  cases 
from  an  abridgement  of  Coke's  Institutes.  At  the 
university,  instead  of  confining  himself  to  the 
usual  discipline,  he  continued  the  course  of  classi- 
cal reading  which  he  had  commenced  at  Harrow, 
and  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  to 
the  study  of  the  oriental  languages.  During  his 
vacations,  which  he  generally  spent  in  London,  he 
learnt  riding  and  fencing ;  and  at  home  he  occu- 
pied himself  in  the  perusal  of  the  best  Italian, 
Spanish,  French,  and  Portuguese  authors.  In  1765, 
he  became  private  tutor  to  Lord  Althorp,  the  son  of 
Earl  Spencer ;  and  shortly  afterwards  he  was  electa 
ed  fellow  on  the  foundation  of  Sir  Simon  Bennett. 

In  1767,  he  accom ponied  the  Spencer  family  to 
Germany ;  and  whilst  at  Spa,  he  Ieamt>  dancing, 
the  broad-sword  exercise,  music,  besides  the  art  of 
playing  on  the  Welsh  harp;  "  thus,"  to  transcribe 
an  observation  of  his  own,  "  with  the  fortune  of 
a  peasant,  giving  himself  the  education  of  a 
prince."  On  his  return,  he  resided  with  his  pupil 
at  Harrow,  and,  during  his  abode  there,  he  trans- 
lated into  French  the  life  of  Nadir  Shah  from  the 


Persian,  at  the  request  of  the  King  of  Denmark 
Afler  making  another  tour,  he  gave  up  his  tutor- 
ship, and,  in  September,  1770,  entered  himself  a 
student  of  the  Temple,  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
for  the  bar.  He  took  this  step  in  compliance  with 
the  earnest  solicitations  of  his  friends.  "Tlieii 
advice,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Reviczki 
"  was  conformable  to  my  own  inclinations ;  for  the 
only  road  to  the  highest  stations  in  this  country,  is 
that  of  the  law ;  and  I  need  not  add  how  ambitious 
and  laborious  I  am."  The  mode  in  which  he 
occupied  himself  in  chambers  is  best  described  by 
his  own  pen,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend.  Dr.  Bennett , 
— ^"I  have  learned  so  much,"  he  says,  "seen  so 
much,  w^ritten  so  much,  said  so  much,  and  thought 
so  much,  since  I  conversed  with  you,  that  were  I  to 
attempt  to  tell  half  what  I  have  learned,  seen, 
writ,  said,  and  thought,  my  leuer  would  have  no 
end.  I  spend  the  whole  winter  in  attending  the 
public  speeches  of  our  greatest  lawyers  and  sena- 
tors, and  in  studying  our  own  admirable  laws.  I 
give  up  my  leisure  hours  to  a  Political  Treatise  on 
the  Turks,  fi'om  which  1  expect  some  reputation ; 
and  I  have  several  objects  of  ambiti<m  which  I 
cannot  trust  to  letter,  but  will  impart  to  you  when 
we  meet."  In  the  midst  of  all  these  engagements 
he  found  time  to  attend  Dr.  William  Hunter's  lec- 
tures on  anatomy,  and  to  read  Newton's  Principia  : 
and  in  1772,  he  published  a  collection  of  poems, 
consisting,  principolly,  of  translations  from  the 
Asiatic  languages.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elect- 
ed a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and,  in  1774, 
appeared  his  celebrated  commentaries  De  Poesi 
Asialica,  which  procured  him  great  reputation  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Being  now  called  to  the  bor,  he  suspended  all 
literary  punuits,  and  devoted  himself,  with  intense 
earnestness,  to  the  study  of  his  profession.  In 
1775,  he  became  a  regular  attendant  at  Westmin- 
ster Hall,  and  went  the  circuit  and  sessions  at 
Oxford ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  was,  without 
solicitation,  made  a  commissioner  of  bankrupt,  by 
Lord-chancellor  Bathurst  It  would  seem,  from  the 
correspondence  of  our  author,  that  soon  after  his 
call  to  the  bar,  he  acquired  considerable  practice* 
as  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Schultens,  dated  July, 
1777,  "My  law  employments,  attendance  in  tho 
courts,  incessant  studies,  the  arrangement  of  plead 
ings,  trials  of  causes,  and  opinions  to  clients, 
scarcely  allow  me  a  few  moments  for  eating  and 
sleeping."  In  1778,  he  published  his  translation 
of  the  Orations  of  Issns,  with  a  Prefatory  Dia- 
course,  Notes,  and  Commentary,  which  displayed 
profound  critical  and  histerical  research,  and  ex« 
cited  much  admiration.  In  March  1780,  he  pub* 
lished  a  Latin  Ode  in  favour  of  American  freedom : 
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and,  shortly  aAerwardi,  on  the  resignation  of  Sir 
Roger  Newdigate,  he  was  induced  to  become  a 
candidate  for  the  representation  of  die  University 
of  Oxford ;  but  the  liberality  of  his  political  prin- 
ciples rendering  his  success  hopeless,  he  declined 
a  poll.  The  tumults  of  this  year  induced  him  to 
write  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Legal  Mode  of  suppressing  Riots,  with  a  Constitu- 
tional Plan  of  Future  Defence ;  and  about  the 
seme  period  he  published  his  celebrated  essay  on 
the  Law  of  Bailments,  in  which  he  treated  his 
subject,  says  Mr.  Roscoe,  with  an  accuracy  of 
method  hitherto  seldom  exhibited  by  oar  legal 
writers.  In  1782,  he  spoke  at  a  public  meeting  in 
iarour  of  parliamentary  reform,  and  also  became 
a  member  of  the  Society  for  Contitutional  Reform- 
ation. In  a  letter  to  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph,  this 
year,  he  says  it  is  **  his  wish  to  become  as  great  a 
lawyer  as  Sulpicius;*'  and  hints  at  givmg  up 
politics,  to  the  resignation  of  which  he  was  the 
more  inclined  in  consequence  of  a  bill  of  indict- 
ment being  preferred  against  the  divine  above- 
mentioned,  for  publishing  a  tract,  composed  by 
Jones,  entitled,  A  Dialogue  between  a  Farmer  and 
a  Country  Gentleman,  on  the  Principles  of  Govern- 
ment Of  this  our  author  immediately  avowed 
himself  the  writer,  by  a  letter  addressed  t«  Lord 
Kenyon,in  which  he  defended  his  positions,  and 
contended  thai  they  were  conformable  to  the  laws 
of  England. 

His  political  principles  had  lor  some  lime  pre- 
vented him  obtaining  the  grand  object  of  his  am- 
bition,— an  Indian  judge-ship;  but  he  was  at 
length,  in  March,  1763,  appointed  jwlge  of  the 
Supremo  Court  of  Judicature  in  Bengal,  through 
the  influence  of  Lord  Ashburton.  Previous  to  his 
departure  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
and  married  Miss  Shipley,  daughter  to  the  Bishop 
of  St  Asaph,  with  whom  he  arrived  in  Calcutta,  in 
September,  and  entered  upon  his  judicial  functions 
in  the  following  December.  Law,  literature,  and 
philosophy,  now  engrossed  his  attention  to  such  a 
,  degree,  that  his  health,  on  which  the  climate  also 
had  a  prejudicial  influence,  was  quickly  impaired. 
In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Patrick  Russell,  dated  March, 
1784,  he  says,  **  I  do  not  expect,  as  long  as  I  stay  in 
India,  to  be  free  from  a  bad  digestion,  the  morbus 
Uierotorum^  for  which  there  is  hardly  any  remedy 
but  abstinence  fW>m  too  much  food,  literary  and 
culinary.  I  rise  before  the  sun,  and  bathe  after  a 
gentle  ride ;  my  diet  is  light  and  sparing,  and  I  go 
early  to  rest;  yet  the  activity  of  my  mind  is  too 
strong  for  my  constitution,  though  naturally  not 
infirm,  and  I  must  be  satisfied  with  a  valetudina- 
rian state  of  health."  Soon  afler  his  arrival  he 
projected  the  scheme  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  of 
which  he  became  the  first  president,  and  contri- 
buted many  papers  to  its  memoirs.  With  a  view 
to  rendering  himself  a  proficient  in  the  science  of 
Sanscrit  and  Hindoo  lavra,  he  studied  the  Sanscrit 
and  Arabic  languages  with  great  ardour;  and 
whilst  on  a  tour  through  the  district  of  Benares, 
for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  he  composed  a  tale, 
in  verse,  called  The  Enchanted  Fruit,  and  A  Trea- 
tise on  the  Gods  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  India.  In 
1790,  he  appears  to  have  received  an  oflfer  of  some 
augmentation  of  his  salary,  as,  in  a  letter  of  that 
Tear  to  Sir  James  Macpherson,  ho  sayi^  **  Really  I 


want  no  addition  to  my  fortune,  which  is  enough 
for  me ;  and  if  the  whole  legislature  of  Britain 
were  to  oflfer  me  a  station  difierent  from  that  I  now 
fill,  I  should  most  gratefully  and  respectfully  de- 
cline it"  He  continued,  with  indefatigable  zeal, 
his  compilation  of  the  Hindoo  and  Mahometan 
Digest ;  on  the  completion  of  which  he  was  to 
have  followed  his  wife  to  England,  who  had  pro- 
ceeded thither,  for  the  recovery  of  her  health,  in 
the  December  of  1793.  This  intention,  however, 
he  did  not  live  to  carry  into  effect,  being  shortly 
afterwards  attacked  with  an  inflammation  of  the 
liver,  which  terminated  his  existence  on  the  27th 
of  April,  1794.  His  epitaph,  written  by  himself 
ia  equally  admirable  for  its  truth  and  its  elegance. 

Here  was  deposited 

the  mortal  part  of  a  man 

who  feared  Ckxi,  but  not  death ; 

and  maintained  independence, 

but  sought  not  riches ; 

who  thought  none  below  hira 

but  the  base  and  unjust ; 

none  above  bira  but  the  wise  and  virtuous ; 

who  loved  his  parents,  kindred,  firiends,  and  country ; 

and  having  devoted  his  Hfe  to  their  serrice, 

^and  the  improvement  of  his  mind, 

resigned  it  calmly,  giving  glory  to  his  Creator, 

wishing  peace  on  earth, 

and  pood  will  to  all  bis  creatures. 

His  character  was,  ittdoed,  truly  estimable  ib 
every  respect  '*  To  exquisite  taste  and  learning 
quite  unparalleled,"  says  Dr.  Parr,  ''Sir  William 
Jones  is  known  to  have  united  the  most  benevolent 
temper,  and  the  purest  morals."  His  whole  life 
was  one  unceasing  struggle^  for  the  interest>t  of  his 
fellow  creatures,  and,  unconi^ected  with  this  object, 
he  knew  no  ambition.  He  was  a  sincere  aad  pious 
Christian ;  and  in  one  of  his  latest  discourses  to 
the  Asiatic  Society,  he  has  done  more  to  give 
validity  to  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation, 
than  the  researches  of  any  contemporary  writers. 
His  acquirements  as  a  linguist  were  absolutely 
wonderful:  he  understood,  critically,  English, 
Latin,  French,  Italian,  Greek,  Arabic,  Persian,  and 
Sanscrit ;  he  could  translate,  with  the  aid  of  a 
dictionary,  the  Spanish,  Portuguese.  German,  Ru* 
nic,  Hebrew,  Bengalee,  Hindoo,  and  Turkish ;  and 
he  had  bestowed  considerable  attention  on  the 
Russian,  Swedish,  Coptic,  Welsh,  Chinese,  Dutch, 
Syriac,  and  several  other  languages.  In  addition 
to  his  va9t  stock  of  literary  information,  he  pos- 
sessed extensive  legal  knowledge  ;  and,  as  far  as 
we  may  judge  from  his  translations,  had  sufficient 
capacity  and  taste  for  a  first-rate  original  poet 
His  indefatigable  application  and  industry  have, 
perhaps,  never  been  equalled ;  even  when  in  ill- 
health  he  rose  at  three  in  the  morning,  and  what 
were  called  his  hours  of  relaxation,  were  devoted 
to  studies,  which  would  have  appalled  the  most 
vigorous  minds.  In  1799,  his  widow  published  a 
splendid  edition  of  his  works,  in  six  volumes,  folio, 
and  placed,  at  her  own  expense,  a  marble  statue 
of  him,  executed  by  Flaxman,  in  the  anti-chamber 
of  University  College,  Oxford;  and,  among  other 
public  testimonies  of  respect  to  his  memory,  the 
directors  of  the  East  India  Company  voted  him  a 
monument  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  a  statue  ir 
Bengal. 
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CAISSA: 

OAyTHX   0AXX   or  CHXIB. 

ADVEKTlSkMENT. 
Ths  first  idea  of  the  following  piece  was  taken  from  a 
Latin  poem  of  Vida,  entitled  Scaccbia  Ludas,  which  was 
translated  Into  Italian  by  Marino,  and  inserted  in  the 
fifteenth  canto  of  bis  Adonis:  the  anthor  thooght  it  Air 
to  Doake  an  acknowledgment,  in  the  notes,  for  the  pa» 
Mgas  which  he  borrowed  from  those  two  poets ;  bat  he 
must  also  do  them  the  justice  to  declare,  that  most  of 
the  descriptions,  and  the  whole  story  of  Caissa,  which 
is  written  in  imitation  of  Ovid,  are  his  own ;  and  thebr 
faults  must  be  imputed  to  him  only.  The  characters  in 
the  poem  are  no  less  imaginary  than  those  in  the  episode ; 
in  which  the  invention  of  chess  is  poetically  ascribed  to 
Mars,  though  it  is  certain  that  the  game  was  originally 
brought  from  India. 

Or  armies  on  the  cfaequer'd  field  array'd,* 
And  guiltless  war  in  pleasing  form  display'd  ; 
When  two  bold  kings  contend  with  vain  aiarma, 
In  ivory  this,  and  that  in  ebon  arras ; 
Sing,  sportive  maids,  that  haunt  the  sacred  hill 
Of  Pindus,  and  the  fomed  Pierian  rill, 
t  Thou,  joy  of  all  below,  and  all  above,  m 
Mild  Venus,  queen  of  laughter,  queen  of  love : 
Leave  thy  bright  islandt  where  on  many  a  rose 
And  many  a  pink  thy  blooming  train  repose ; 
Assist  me,  goddess !  since  a  lovely  pair 
Command  my  song,  like  thee  divinely  fair. 

Near  yon  cool  stream,  whose  living  waters  V^^Y* 
And  rise  translucent,  in  the  solar  ray  ; 
Beneath  the  covert  of  a  fragrant  bower. 
Where  Spring's  soA influence  purpled  every  fiower; 
Two  smiling  nymphs  reclined  in  calm  retreat. 
And  envying  blossoms  crowded  round  their  seat; 
Here,  Delia  was  enthroned,  and  by  her  side 
The  sweet  Sirena ;  both  in  beauty's  pride  : 
Thus  shine  two  roses,  fVesh  with  early  bloom. 
That  from  their  native  stalk  dispense  perfume ; 
Their  leaves  unfolding  to  the  dawning  day. 
Gems  of  the  glowing  mead,  and  eyes  of  May. 
A  band  of  youths  and  damsels  sat  around. 
Their  flowing  locks  with  braided  myrtle  bound ; 
Agatis,  in  the  gracefbl  dance  admired. 
And  gentle  Thyrsis,  by  the  muse  inspired ; 
With  Sylvia,  fairest  of  the  mirthful  trftin ; 
And  Daplais,  doom'd  to  love,  yet  love  in  vain. 
Now,  whiUt  a  purer  blush  overspreads  her  cheeks, 
With  soothing  accents  j^us  Sirena  speaks  t 

**  The  meads  and  lawns  are  tinged  with  beamy 
light. 
And  wakeful  larks  begin  their  vocal  flight; 
Whilst  on  each  bonk  the  dew-drops  sweetly  smile ; 
What  sport,  my  Delia,  shall  the  hours  beguile  7 
Shall  heavenly  notes,  prolong'd  with  various  art. 
Charm  the  fond  ear,  and  warm  the  rapturous  heart? 
At  distance  shall  we  view  the  sylvan  chase ; 
Dr  catch  with  silken  lines  the  flnny  race  V* 


IMITATIOIft. 

*  Lndimus  efllgiem  belli,  simuiataque  veris 
Proelia,  buxo  acies  fictas,  eC  ludicra  regna: 
Ut  geminl  inter  se  reges,  albnsqae  nlgerqoe, 
Pro  laode  opposiU  certent  bicoloribus  srrais. 
Piclte,  Serlades  Nymph  e,  certamina  tanta.        Yida. 

t  JEneadum  genitrU,  hominom  dlvumque  voluptas^ 
Alma  Venus  1  Ac,  Lucrttiut, 


'^ben  Delia  thus :  **  Or  Eatbw,  since  we  m«et 
By  chance,  assembled  in  this  cool  ntraot, 
In  artful  eonteat  let  our  wariike  tcaia 
Move,  well-directed,  o'er  the  oolour'd  plain; 
Daphniiv  who  taught  us  fiztt,  the  play  shall  ^uid^v 
Eiplain  its  lawa,  and  o'er  the  field  praaide : 
No  prixe  we  need,  our  ardour  to  inflame ; 
We  fight  with  pleasure,  if  we  fight  for  fiuaa.^ 

The  nymph  consenist  the  maida  and  yastki 
prepare 
To  view  the  combat,  and  the  tport  to  share ; 
But  Daphnis  most  approved  the  bold  design^ 
Whom  love  instructed,  and  the  tuneful  Nine. 
He  rose,  and  on  the  cedar  table  placed 
A  polish'd  board,  with  different  colours  graced ; 
Squares  eight  times  eight  in  equal  order  lie  ;* 
These  bright  as  snow,  thcyM  dark  with  sable  dy«; 
Like  the  brood  target  by  the  tortoise  borne. 
Or  like  the  hide  by  spotted  panthers  worn. 
Then  from  a  chest,  with  harmless  heroes  stored* 
O'er  the  smooth  plain  two  well-wrought  hosts  ha 

pour'd; 
The  champions  bum'd  their  rivals  to  assail. 
Twice  eight  in  black,  twice  e^ht  in  milk-vriiita 

mail;t 
In  shape  and  station  diflferent,  as  in  name. 
Their  motions  various,  nor  their  power  the  saaie. 
Say,  muse!  (for   Jov^   has  naught   fiom  that 

oonceal'd,) 
Who  fbrm'd  the  legions  on  the  level  field  X 

High  in  the  midst  the  reverend  kings  appear. 
And  o'er  the  rest  their  pearly  sceptres  rear: 
One  solemn  step,  miyestically  slow. 
They  gravely  move,  aiul  shun  the  dangeioas  tet 
If  e'er  they  call,  the  watchful  subjects  sprini^ 
Aivi  die  with  rapture,  if  they  save  their  king; 
On  him  the  glory  of  the  day  depends^ 
He,  once  imprison'd,  all  Uie  conflict  ends. 

The  queens  exulting  near  their  consorts  stand ; 
Each  bean  a  deadly  fidchion  in  her  hand ; 
Now  here,  now  there,  they  bound  with  furious  prido^ 
And  thin  the  trembling  ranks  (rom  side  to  side ; 
SwiA  as  Camilla  fljring  o'er  the  main. 
Or  lightly  skimming  o'er  the  dewy  plain : 
Fierce  as  they  seem,  some  bold  plebeian  apear 
May  pierce  their  shield,  or  stop  their  full  career. 

'The  valiant  guarda,  their  ipinds  on  havoc  bent. 
Fill  the  next  squares,  and  watch  the  royal  tent ; 
Tbqugh  weak  Uieir  spears,  though  dwarfish  be  thaii 

height. 
Compact  they  move*  the  bulwark  of  the  fight^ 


IMITATIONS. 

*  Sexaglnta  insunt  et  quatuor  ordine  sedes 
Octono ;  parte  ex  omnl,  via  limlte  qoadrat 
Ordtnibus  paribos;  necnon  forma  omnibus  una 
Bedibas,  nquale  et  spatiuro,  sed  ntm  color  untis. 
Alternant  semper  varin,  sobeuntque  vldssim 
Albentes  nlgris ;  testudo  picta  superae 
dualia  devexo  gestat  discrimina  tergo.  Vi^ 

t  Agmina  bina  pari  nuroeroquc,  et  viribus  vqtUs^ 
Bis  nivea  cam  vests  octo,  totidemque  nlgranti. 
Ut  varisB  facies,  pariter  sunt  et  sua  culque 
Nomina,  diversum  munus,  non  *qua  potestas.    ibUL 

X  The  chief  art  in  the  tactics  of  chess  coorists  In  the 
nice  conduct  of  the  royal  pawns;  in  supporting  them 
against  every  attack;  and,  if  they  are  taken,  in  supplying 
their  places  with  others  equally  supported ;  a  principle 


THE    (BAME    OF    (THiESS, 


-•-  ••  •    • 


CAIS6JL 


M 


To  T^«»d  1^  Ibe  aartial  winga  ^litplay 
Their  Abudaf  unH,  woi  muiA  m  elate  mfnf. 
Behold !  km  mrchen,  eager  to  Mhnmee, 
Send  the  Ugbt  reed,  tod  naih  with  ndelong  glmnce ; 
Throagh  aiaglei,  www,  they  anonlt  the  ibm, 
Trae  to  the  ootour,  whfich  mt  fiiet  they  choee. 
Thenfoorbeld  knighto^breourageteied  tad  epeed. 
Etch  kmgte  exalted  on  t  fmndng  vteed : 
Their  vichiBg  coarae  no  Tvlgtr  Wnk  kmmt,* 
TrtDsvcne  they  ]et]p»  tad  aim  inndioBt  hlowi» 
Nor  Ihvodt,  nor  ibee^ their  lapid  ibroe  raaCrtia, 
By  one  quick  bound  two  chtaguig  aqotret  they 

From  varymg  hvet  renew  the  fieree  tttaefc. 
And  raah  from  black  to  white,  fiem  white  to  Mack. 
'  Fom'  aoleann  elephanta  the  aidea  defend ; 
Beneath  the  load  of  penderona  to  wera  they  bend 
In  one  nnalter^  line  they  tempt  the  fight ; 
Now  eruah  dn  left,  and  now  o'^rwhelm  the  right 
Bright  in  the  front  the  danatleaa  aoMiera  raiae 
Their  petiah'd  apeara ;  their  ateely  hefaneta  bhMBe  t 
Prepared  th^  atand  the  daring  ibe  lo  atrike. 
Direct  their  progreaa,  bnt  their  woanda  oUiqnew 
Now  awell  th'  embattled  troepa  with  heatile  rage, 
And  clang  their  ahielda,  impatient  to  engage ; 
When  Daphnia dioa:  **  A  Taried  plain  behoM,  , 
Whero  f^  kings  their  mimic  tenta  unfold, 
Aa  Oberan,  and  Mab,  hb  wayward  qaeen, 
liOad  forth  their  armiea  on  the  daiaied  green. 
No  mortal  had  the  wondfooB  aport  contrived. 
By  goda  invented,  and  from  goda  derived ; 
From  them  the  Briti A  nympha  received  the  game/f) 
And  play  each  mora  beneath  the  cryatal  Thame ; 
Hear  then  the  tale,  which  they  to  Colin  ailng, 
Aa  idling  oW  the  Incid  wave  he  hung  >^ 

'* '  A  lovely  Dryad  ranged  the  Thraciaa  wild. 
Her  air  enchanting  and  her  aspect  mild ; 
To  chase  the  bounding  hart  waa  all  her  joy 
A  verae  from  Hymen,  and  the  Cyprian  boy ; 
O'er  hilla  and  valleya-waa  her  beauty  famed. 
And  fair  Cmran,  waa  the  damael  named. 
Blaia  aaw  the  maid ;  with  deep  aitrpriae  he  gaied. 
Admired  her  shape,  and  every  geaturo  prtiaed  r 
Hia  golden  bow  the  child  of  Venus  bent. 
And  through  his  breast  a  piercing  arrow  aenf  $ 
The  reed  waa  Hope ;  the  feathera,  keen  De«ret 
The  point,  her  eyea ;  the  barba,  ethereal  fire. 
Soon  to  the  nymph  he  poar'd  hia  tender  atrain  { 
The  haughty  Dryad  acora'd  hia  amorous  pain : 
He  told  hta  woea,  where'er  the  maid  he  fbund, 
And  atill  he  preaa^,  yet  atill  Caim  frown'd ; 


«n  which  the  saeeeas  of  the  game  hi  great  measoro 
depends,  though  It  aeema  to  be  omhted  by  the  very  aec» 
lateVlda. 

IMITATfONI. 

*  n  cavallo  leggier  per  dritts  Usta, 
Come  gU  sitri,  parriogo  onqua  non  fende, 
Ma  la  llxm  aitraversa,  e  Hero  hi  vista 
Ourro  In  giro,  o  lunato  11  salto  stende, 
E  seropre  uel  saltar  doe  case  acqaisu^ 
Quel  colore  abbandona,  e  qoesto  prende. 

Murino,  Adtme.  Id 

t«luB  quondaoi  aab  aqoia  gaodent  apeetacia  toeri 
Kerekle%  vaadqoe  omnis  gens  secola  pooti ; 
fllqaaBdo  plaidom  naret  at  homkla  ragna  tprfefont. 

Vida 


Btit  e'en  her  frowna  (ah,  what  might  amilea  hav« 

done !) 
Fired  all  hia  aonl,  and  all  hia  aenaea  won. 
He  left  hia  car,  by  raging  tigers  drawn. 
And  lonely  wander'd  o'er  the  dusky  lawn ; 
Then  lay  deeponding  near  a  murmuring  streaa^ 
And  fitir  Caiiam  waa  hia  plaintive  theme. 
A  Naiad  heard  him  fVom  her  moaay  bed. 
And  throngh  the  cryatal  raiaed  her  placid  head 
Then  miMly  apake  t  *'  O  thou  whom  love  inapiN% 
Thy  team  will  nourMi,  not  allay  thy  fire» 
The  amiling  bloaaoma  drink  the  peariy  dew  { 
And  ripening  fruit  the  feather'd  race  pursue ; 
The  acaly  ahoi  h  devour  the  atlken  weeda ! 
Love  on  our  aigha,  and  on  our  aorrow  feeda. 
Then  weep  no  more ;  but,  ero  thou  canat  obtain 
Balm  for  thy  wounda  and  aolace  to  thy  pain. 
With  gentle  art  thy  martial  look  beguile ; 
Be  mild,  and  teach  thy  rugged  brow  to  amile. 
Canat  thou  no  play,  no  aoothing  game  deviae. 
To  make  thee  lovely  in  the  damael'a  eyea  ? 
So  may  thy  prayera  assuage  the  scornful  dame» 
And  ev'n  Caima  own  a  mutual  flame." 
**  Kind  nymph,  (said  Mars,}  thy  counsel  I  approval 
Art,  only  art,  her  ruthleaa  breaat  can  move. 
But  when  ?  or  how  7  Thy  dark  diacourse  explain: 
So  may  thy  stream  ne'er  swell  with  gushing  rain , 
So  may  thy  waves  in  one  pure  current  flow. 
And  flowers  eternal  on  thy  border  blow !" 

**  *  To  whom  the  maid  replied  with  smiling  miaar 
'*  Above  the  palace  of  the  Paphian  queen 
Love's  brother  dwells,  a  boy  of  graceful  port. 
By  gods  named  Euphron.  and  by  mortals  Sport; 
Seek  him ;  to  Aithful  eaN  unfold  thy  grief; 
And  hope,  ere  morn  return,  a  sweet  relief! 
Hia  temple  hanga  below  the  asure  akiea ; 
Seest  thou  yon  argent  cloud  7  'TIS  there  it  lies.** 
This  said,  she  sunk  beneath  the  liquid  plain. 
And  sought  the  mansion  of  her  blue-hair'd  train. 
**  *  Meontnne  t*v  ^  *late  with  heart-felt  joy. 
Had  rmtch'b  Jie  lemnle  uf  in.  spo-^u!  *'^ . 
He  tola  Oaissa^  mam?  his  idndn^i  fire^ 
The  Naiad'b  counsel,  ami  bis  wam«  deaita^ 
**  Be  tfwifl,  (he  added)  give  my  paaaion  aid ; 
A  god  requests."-^He  spake,  aiiiihSport  obey*d. 
He  framed  a  tablet  of  celestial  mould, 
Inlaid  with  aquares  of  silver  and  of  gold ; 
Then  of  two  metak  fbrm'd  tho  warlike  band. 
That  here,  compact,  in  show  of  battle  stand  ; 
He  teught  the  rales  that  guide  the  pensive  gama^ 
And  call'd  it  Ossas  from  the  Dryad's  name  i 
(Whence  Albion's  aons,  who  most  its  pcaiaa  otm^ 

feaa, 
Approved  the  play,  and  named  it  thoughtful  CheaB4 
The  god,  delighted,  thank'd  indulgent  Sport ; 
Then  graap'd  the  board,  and  left  hia  airy  court 
With  rcdiant  feet  he  pierced  the  douda ;  nor  atiqr'd 
Till  in  the  wooda  he  aaw  the  beaute<yia  maid. 
Tired  with  the  chaae  the  damsel  sat  ^lined. 
Her  girdle  loose,  her  bosom  unconfineid. 
He  took  the  figure  of  a  wanton  faun, 
And  stood  before  her  on  the  flowery  lawn ; 


*  Ecco  d'aatoto  Injiegno,  e  pronta  niano 
GarsoD,  ehe  sempre  acheraa,  e  vok  ratto^ 
Oioeo  a'apella,  ed  e  tPamor.germano, 

Marine,  Adm$,  Vk 
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Then  show'd  his  tablet;  pleated,  the  nymph  nir- 

▼ey'd 
The  lifelen  troops,  in  glittering  ranks  display'd ; 
She  ask*d  the  wily  sylvan  to  explain 
The  various  motions  of  the  splendid  train ; 
With  eager  heart  she  caught  the  winning  lore. 
And  thought  e'en  Mars  less  hateful  than  before : 
**  What  spell  (said  she)  deceived  my  careless  mind  7 
The  god  was  fair,  and  I  was  most  unkind." 
She  spoke,  and  saw  the  changing  faun  assume 
A  milder  aspect,  and  a  fairer  bloom ; 
His  wreathing  horns,  that  fVom  his  temples  grew, 
Flow'd  down  in  curls  of  bright  celestial  hue ; 
The  dappled  hairs,  that  veil'd  his  lovelesi  face. 
Blazed  into  beams,  and  show*d  a  heavenly  grace ; 
The  shaggy  hide,  that  mantled  o'er  his  breast, 
Was  soflen'd  to  a  smooth  transparent  vest. 
That  through  its  folds  his  vigorous  bosom  show'd. 
And  nervous  limbs,  where  youthful  ardour  glow'd: 
(Had  Venus  view'd  him  in  those  blooming  charms 
Not  Vulcan's  net  had  forced  her  from  his  arm») 
With  goatlike  feet  no  more  he  mark'd  the  ground. 
But  braided  flowers  his  silken  sandals  bound. 
The  Drjrad  blush'd  ;  and,  as  he  press'd  her,  smiled, 
Whilst  all  his  cares  one  tender  glance  beguiled." 

He  ends :  To  armtt  the  maids  and  striplings  cry ; 
To  amu,  the  groves  and  sounding  vales  reply. 
Sirena  led  to  war  the  swarthy  crew. 
And  Delia  those  that  bore  the  lily's  hue. 
Who  first,  O  muse,  began  the  bold  attack ; 
The  white  refulgent,  or  the  mournful  black  ? 
Fair  Delia  first,  as  favouring  lots  ordain. 
Moves  her  pale  legions  toward  the  sable  train : 
Prom  thought  to  thought  her  lively  fancy  flies. 
Whilst  o'er  the  board  she  darts  her  sparkling  eyes. 

At  length  the  warrior  moves  with  haugh^ 
strides ; 
Who  from  the  plain  the  snowy  king  divides ; 
With  equal  haste  his  swarthy  rival  bounds ; 
His  quiver  rattles,  and  his  buckler  sounds: 
Ah!  hapless  youths,  with  fatal  warmth  you  bum; 
Laws,  ever  flx'd,  forbid  you  to  return. 
Then  from  the  wing  a  short-lived  spearman  flies. 
Unsafely  bold,  and  see !  he  dies,  he  dies : 
The  dark-brow'd  hero,  with  one  vengeful  blow. 
Of  life  and  place  deprives  his  ivory  foe. 
Now  rush  both  armies  o'er  the  bumish'd  field. 
Hurl  the  swift  dart,  and  rend  the  bursting  shield. 
Here  furious  knights  on  fienr  coursers  prance. 
Here  archers  spring,  and  lony  towers  advance. 
But  see !  the  white-robed  Amann  beholds 
Where  the  dark  host  its  opening  van  unfolds : 
Soon  as  her  eye  discerns  the  hostile  maid, 
By  ebon  shield,  and  ebon  helm  betrey'd  : 
Seven  squares  she  passes  with  miyestic  mien. 
And  stands  triumphant  o'er  the  falling  queen, 
Perplex'd,  and  sorrowing  at  his  consort's  fate. 
The  monarch  bum'd  with  rage,  despair,  and  hate ; 
Swift  from  lu^  zone  th'  avenging  blade  he  drew. 
And,  mad  \mh  ire,  the  proud  virago  slew. 
Meanwhile, ^weet  smiling  Delia's  wary  king 
Retired  from  fight  behind  his  circling  wing. 

Long  time  the  war  in  equal  balance  hung; 
Till,  unforeseen,  an  ivory  courser  spmng. 
And,  wildly  prancing,  in  an  evil  hour, 
Attack'd  at  once  the  monarch  and  thcitoweri 
Sirena  blush'd,  for,  as  the  rules  required. 
Her  injured  sovereign  tc  his  tent  retired ; 


Whilst  her  lost  castle  leaves  his  threatening  hei|^ 
And  adds  new  glory  to  th'  exulting  knight 

At  this,  pale  fear  oppress'd  the  drooping  mai4 
And  on  her  cheek  the  rose  began  to  fode : 
A  crystal  tear,  that  stood  prepared  to  fall. 
She  wiped  in  silence,  and  conceal'd  from  all| 
From  all  but  Daphnis :  he  remark'd  her  pain, 
And  saw  the  weakness  of  her  ebon  train ; 
Then  gently  spoke :  **  Let  me  your  loss  su[^y. 
And  either  nobly  win,  or  nobly  die ; 
Me  oft  has  fortune  crown'd  with  fair  success. 
And  led  to  triumph  in  the  fields  of  chees." 
He  said :  the  willing  njnnph  her  place  resign'd 
And  sat  at  distance  on  the  bank  reclined. 
Thus,  when  Minerva  call'd  her  chief  to  arms. 
And  Troy's  high  turret  whock  with  dire  alarms^ 
The  Cyprian  goddess,  wounded,  left  the  plain. 
And  Mars  engaged  a  mightier  force  in  vain. 

Straight  Daphnis  leads  his  squadron  to  the  OiM  « 
(To  Delia's  arms  'tis  e'en  a  joy  to  yield  ) 
Each  guileful  snare  and  subtle  art  he  tries. 
But  finds  hb  art  less  powerftd  than  her  eyei; 
Wisdom  and  strength  superior  charms  obey ; 
And  beauty,  beauty,  wins  the  long-fought  day. 
By  this— a  hoary  chief,  on  slaughter  bent, 
Approach'd  the  gloomy  king's  unguarded  tenti 
Where,  late,  his  consort  spread  dismay  around. 
Now  her  dark  corse  lies  bleeding  on  the  ground. 
Hail,  happy  youth !  thy  glories  not  unsung 
Shall  live  eternal  on  the  poet's  tongue ; 
For  thou  shalt  soon  receive  a  splendid  change^ 
And  o'er  the  plain  with  nobler  fury  range. 
The  swarthy  leaders  saw  the  storm  impend. 
And  strove  in  vain  their  soveraign  to  defend ; 
Th'  invader  waved  his  silver  lance  in  air. 
And  flew  like  lightning  to  the  fotal  square; 
His  limbs,  dilated,  in  a  moment  grew 
To  stately  height,  and  widen'd  to  the  view ; 
More  fierce  his  look,  mora  lion-like  his  mien, 
Sublime  he  moved,  and  seem'd  a  warrior  que«s. 
As  when  the  sage  on  some  unfolding  plant 
Has  caught  a  wondering  fly,  or  frugal  ant. 
His  hand  the  microscopic  fhune  applies. 
And  lo!  a  bright-hair'd  monster  meets  his  eyes ; 
He  sees  new  plumes  in  slender  cases  roll'd 
Here  stain'd  with  azure,  there  bedropp'd  with  gold « 
Thus,  on  the  alter'd  chief  both  armies  gaze. 
And  both  the  kings  are  fix'd  with  deep  amaze. 
The  sword,  which  arm'd  the  snow-white  mail 

before, 
He  now  assumes,  and  hurls  the  spear  no  more ; 
Then  springs  indignant  on  the  dark-robed  band. 
And  knights  and  archers  feel  his  deadly  hand. 
Now  flies  the  monarch  of  the  sable  shield. 
His  legions  vanquished,  o'er  the  lonely  field. 
So  when  the  mom,  by  rosy  coursers  drawn,* 
With  pearls  and  rabies  sows  the  verdant  lawn. 
Whilst  each  pale  star  from  heaven's  blue  vaidl 

retires. 
Still  Venus  gleams,  and  last  of  all  expires. 


IHITATI0N8. 

-Medio  rex  squore  inermis 


Constitit  amlssis  sociis :  velut  ISihere  in  site 
Ezpulit  ardentes  flamiDas  ubi  lutes  bigis 
Luciferis  Aurora,  tuas  pulcherrimus  tgnls 
Lttcet  adhoc,  Venos^  et  cteto  inoz  ultimas  exit. 
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He  hem,  where'er  he  moves,  the  dreAdfol  sound ; 
Cktck  the  deep    vales,  end   Check   the   woods 

rebound.' — 
No  place  remains :  he  sees  the  certain  fate, 
And  yields  his  throne  to  ruin,  and  cheek-mate. 

A  brighter  blush  o'erspreads  the  damsel's  cheeks, 
And  mildly  thus  the  conquer'd  stripling  speaks: 
-A  double  triumph,  Delia,  hast  thou  won, 
fiy  Mars  protected,  and  by  Venus'  son ; 
'ThB  first  with  conquest  crowns  thy  matchless  art. 
The  second  points  those  eyes  at  oiiphnis'  heart." 
She  smiled ;  the  njrmphs  and  amorous  jrouths  arise. 
And  own,  that  Beauty  gain'd  the  nobler  prize. 
JLaw  in  their  chest  the  mimic  troops  were  laid. 
And  peaceful  slept  the  sable  hero's  shade.* 


SOLIMA. 

AN  ARABIAN  BCLOQine. 

-  Tb  maids  of  Aden !  hear  a  loftier  tale 
Than  e'er  was  sung  in  meadow,  bower,  or  dale. 
— ^The  smiles  of  Abelah,  and  Maia's  eyes. 
Where  beauty  plays,  and  love  in  slumber  lies ; 
The  fragrant  hyacinths  of  Azza's  hair. 
That  wanton  with  the  laughing  summer-air.; 
Love-tinctured  cheeks,  whence  roees  seek  their 

bloom, 
And  lips,  from  which  the  zephyr  steals  perfume ; 
Invite  no  more  the  wild  unpolish'd  lay. 
But  fly  like  dreams  before  the  morning  ray. 
Then  farewell,  love!  and  iarewell,  youthful  fires! 
A  nobler  warmth  my  kindled  breast  inspires. 
Far  bolder  notes  the  listening  woods  shall  fill ; 
Flow  smooth,  ye  rivulets ;  and,  ye  gales,  be  still. 

**  See  yon  (air  groves  that  o'er  Amana  rise. 
And  with  their  spicy  breath  embalm  the  skies ; 
Where  every  breeze  sheds  incense  o'er  the  vales. 
And  every  dirub  the  scent  of  musk  exhales ! 
See  through  yon  opening  glade  a  glittering  scene, 
Lawns  ever  gay,  and  meadows  ever  green ; 
Fhen  ask  the  groves,  and  ask  the  vocal  bowers. 
Who  deck'd  their  spiry  topi  with  blooming  flowers, 
Panght  the  blue  stream  o'er  sandy  vales  to  flow; 
And  the  brown  wild  with  liveliest  hues  to  glow  f 
Fair  Solima !  the  hills  and  dales  will  sing ; 
Fair  Solima !  the  distant  echoes  ring.t 
But  not  with  idle  shows  of  vain  delight. 
To  charm  the  sonl  or  to  beguile  the  sight  * 
At  noon  on  banks  of  pleasure  to  repose. 
Where  bloom  entwined  the  lily,  pink,  and  rose ; 
Not  in  proud  piles  to  heap  the  nightly  feast, 
Till  mom  with  pearls  has  .deck'd  the  glowing  east; 
Ah  I  not  for  this  she  taught  those  bowers  to  rise. 
And  bade  ail  Eden  spring  before  our  eyes ; 
Far  other  thoughts  her  heavenly  mind  employ 
(Hence,  empty  pride !  and  hence,  delusive  joy !) 
To  cheer  with  sweet  repast  the  fainting  guest ; 
To  lull  the  weary  on  the  couch  of  rest ; 


*  A  parody  of  the  last  line  la  Pope's  translation  of  the 
inad: 

"And  peaceful  slept  the  mighty  Hector's  shade." 

tit  was  not  easy  la  this  part  of  the  translatloa  to 
avoid  a  turn  similar  to  that  of  Pope  in  the  kaown  de- 
serf  ption  of  the  Man  of  Ross. 


To  virarm  the  traveller  numb'd  with  winter's  cold 
The  young  to  cherish,  to  support  the  old ; 
The  sad  to  comfort,  and  the  weak  protect ; 
The  poor  to  shelter,  and  the  lost  direct : — 
These  are  her  cares,  and  this  her  glorious  task ; 
Can  Heaven  a  nobler  give,  or  mortals  ask  7 
Come  to   these  groves,  and   these  life-breathin| 

glades. 
Ye  friendless  orphans,  and  ye  dowerless  maids ; 
With  eager  haste  your  mournful  mansions  leave. 
Ye  weak,  thoi  tremble ;  and,  ye  sick,  that  grieve  t 
Here  shall  soft  tents,  o'er  flowery  lawns  display'd. 
At  night  defend  you,  and  at  noon  o'ershade ; 
Here  rosy  health  the  sweets  of  life  will  shower. 
And  new  delights  beguile  each  varied  hour. 
Mourns  there  a  widow,  bathed  in  streaming  team 
Stoops  there  a  sire  beneath  the  weight  of  years  t 
Weeps  there  a  maid,  in  pining  sadness  left. 
Of  tender  parents  and  of  hope  bereft  ? 
To  Solima  their  sorrows  they  bewail ; 
To  Solima  they  pour  their  plaintive  tale. 
She  hears ;  and,  radiant  as  the  star  of  day, 
Through  the  thick  forest  gains  her  easy  way ; 
She  asks  what  cares  the  joyloss  train  oppress. 
Why  t  sickness  wastes  them,  or  what  wants  distress. 
And,  as  they  mourn,  she  steals  a  tew  er  aigh, 
Whilst  all  her  soul  sits  melting  in  her  eye : 
Then  with  a  smile  the  healing  holm  bestows^ 
And  sheds  a  tear  of  pity  o'er  their  woes, 
Which,  as  it  drops,  some  soft-eyed  angel  bean 
Transform'd  to  pearl,  and  in  his  bosom  wears. 
**  When  chill'd  with  fear,  the  trembling  pilgrim 

roves  IgTovcs 

Through  pathless   deserts   and  through  tangled 
Where  mantling  darkness  spreads  her  dragon  wing, 
And  birds  of  death  their  fatal  dirges  sing. 
While  vapours  pale  a  dreadful  glimmering  cast. 
And  thrilling  horror  howls  in  every  blast ; 
She  cheers  his  gloom  with  streams  of  bursting 

light. 
By  day  a  sun,  a  beaming  moon  by  night ;        [ray 
Darts  through  the  quivering  shades  her  heavenly 
And  spreads  with  rising  flowers  his  solitary  way. 
**  Ye  heavens,  for  this  in  showers  of  sweetness 

shed 
Your  mildest  influence  o'er  her  iavour'd  head ! 
Long  may  her  name,  which  distant  climea  shall 

praise, 
Live  in  our  notes,  and  blossom  in  our  lajrs ! 
And,  like  an  odorous  plant,  whose  blushing  flower 
Paints  every  dale,  and  sweetens  every  bower, 
Borne  to  the  skies  in  clouds  of  soft  perfume 
For  ever  flourish,  and  for  ever  bloom ! 
These  grateful  songs,  ye  maids  and  youths,  renew, 
While  fresh  blown  violets  drink  the  peariy  dew ; 
O'er  Azib's  banks  while  love-lorn  damsels  rove. 
And  goles  of  fragrance  breathe    from   Hagar'e 

grove." 
So  sung  the  youth,  whose  sweetly-warbled  straina 
Fair  M«ia  heard,  and  Saba's  spicy  plAns. 
Sooth 'd  with  his  lay  the  rovish'd  air  was  calm. 
The  winds  scarce  whisper'd  o'er  the  waving  palmi 
The  camels  bounded  o'er  the  flowery  lawn. 
Like  the  swift  ostrich,  or  the  sportful  fawn ; 
Their  silken  bands  the  listening  rose-buds  rent. 
And  twined,their  blossoms  round  his  vocal  tent  * 
He  sung,  till  on  the  bank  the  moonlight  slepty 
And  closing  flowers  beneath  the  nightrdew  wept« 
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Tben  oeaMd«  and  flluMber'd  in  the  kp  of  !«■( 
TOl  the  shrUl  lark  Mlloft  hif  low^milt  BMt 
Now  hastes  ibe  swak  to  teas  his  rapniioui  tales 
Hn  other  meadows,  and  in  otiwr  Ttka. 


AN  ODE  IN  IMITATION  OF  ALCJfiUS. 

Ov  Xieoif  wis  fwAo,  vit 
Ttxvii  Ttttrovtav  at  iroXci;  cio-iy 
AAX'  owit  mr*  op  a>o-iy  ANAPEZ 
A^iff  aoa^siw  nSoTtSi 
EtmnOa  r«ixf  km  voXttg. 

Ak.  quoted  by  ArmUdm. 
What  constitutes  a  state  t 
Not  higb^ised  battlement  or  laboured  mound. 

Thick  wall  or  moated  gate ; 
Not  cities  proud  with  spires  and  turrets  eiown'd; 

Not  bays  and  broad-arm'd  ports. 
Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  nayiee  ride  ; 

Not  starr'd  and  spangled  courts, 
Where  low4)row'd  baseness  waAs  perffame  to  pride. 

NO :— Men,  high-minded  men. 
With  powers  as  ftr  above  dall  brutes  endued 

In  forest,  brake,  or  den. 
As  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  brambles  rude ; 

Men,  who  their  duties  know, 
But  know  their  rights,  and  knowing,  dare  maintain. 

Prevent  the  long-aira'd  blow, 
And  crush  die  tyrant  while  they  rend  the  chain  t 

These  constitute  a  state ; 
And  sovereign  law,  that  state's  oolleeted  wi.; 

O'er  thrones  and  globes  elate 
Sits  empress,  crowning  good,  repressing  ill  - 

Smit  by  her  sacred  ih)wn 
The  fiend,  discretion,  like  a  vapour  sinks. 

And  e'en  th'  all  dazding  crown 
Hides  his  faint  rays,  and  at  her  bidding  shrinks. 

Such  was  this  heaven-loved  isle. 
Than  Lesbos  fairer  and  the  Cretan  shore ! 

No  more  shall  fieedom  smile  f 
Shall  Britons  languish,  and  be  men  no  moref 

Since  all  must  life  resign. 
Those  sweet  rewards,  which  decorate  the  brave, 

*Tis  folly  to  decline, 
And  steal  inglorious  to  the  silent  grave. 

A6«r^ec»njr,  March  Sl^  1781. 


AN  ODE  IN  IMITATION  OP  CALLIS- 
TRATU8. 
Ey  nwprw  kXoSi  to  j[i^of  ^opn^u, 
Slffwtp  ApfioStos  K*  ApifoyttrciVf 
Ort  Tw  r^av¥9v  itmtrw^ 

K,  T.  X. 

9ood  si  post  Idus  illias  Martlas  e  Tyranooctonis  quis- 
plam  tale  aliquod  carmen  plebi  tndidisset  Inque 
Buburram  et  fori  clrcolos  et  in  ora  vulgt  IntollMet, 
actum  profecto  fuisset  de  partibuf  deque  dominatione 
Oosarum ;  plus  mehercule  valuisset  uoum  Apftoiiw 
paX»(  quam  Clceronis  PhlUpplccB  omnes.-  Lotcth  De 
Sacra  Poeei,  Pral  I . 

VsRDANT  myrtle's  branchy  pride 
Shall  my  biting  falchion  wreathe  ; 

Soon  shall  grace  each  manly  aid's 
Tubes  that  speak,  and  points  that  breatne^ 


Thus,  Harmodias !  sheae  tky  Uade , 
Thus,  Aristogitoo !  thine : 

Whose,  when  Britain  sigfas  for  aid 
Whose  shall  now  delay  to  shine? 

Dearest  youths,  in  islands  bleas'd, 
Nat,  like  recreant  idlers  dead. 

You  with  fleet  Pelides  rest. 
And  with  godlike  DioaMd. 

Verdant  myrtle's  branchy  pride 
Shall  my  thirsty  blade  entwine : 

Such,  Harmodiiis !  deck'd  thy  aide  ; 
Such,  Aristogiton!  thiae. 

They  the  base  Hipparcfaus  slew 
At  the  feast  of  Pallas  crown'd  : 

Gods  .'—how  swat  their  pooiaids  flew. 
How  the  monster  tinged  the  ground ! 

Then  in  Athens  all  was  peace. 
Equal  laws  and  liberty : 

Norse  of  arts,  and  age  of  Greece ! 
People  valiant,  firm,  and  free ! 

Not  less  giorions  was  thy  deed, 
Wentworth !  fix'd  in  virtue's  cause ; 

Not  less  brilliant  be  thy  meed, 
Lenox !  friend  to  equal  laws. 

High  in  freedom's  temple  raised. 
See  Fits-Maurice  beaming  stand. 

For  collected  virtues  praised. 
Wisdom's  voice,  and  Valour's  hand 

Ne'er  sholl  Fate  their  eyelids  dcjse  • 
They,  in  blooming  regions  bleas'd. 

With  Harmodius  shall  repose : 
With  Aristogiton  rest. 

No,  bless'd  chiefs!  a  hero's  crowa 
Let  th'  Athenian  patriots  claim : 

You  less  fiercely  won  renown ; 
Tou  assumed  a  milder  name. 

They  through  bkMHl  for  glory  stiove 
Tou  more  blissful  tidings  brings  ,• 
They  to  death  a  tyrant  drove. 
You  to  fame  restored  a  king. 

Rise,  Britannia  !  dauntless  rise ! 
Cheer'd  with  triple  harmony. 

Monarch  good,  and  nobles  wise 
People  valiant,  firm,  and  iree ' 


THE  FIRST  NEMEAN  ODE  OF  PINDAV 

CiLM  breathing-place  of  Alpheus  dead, 

Ortygia,  gracefvl  branch  of  Syracuse  renown'd. 

Young  Dina's  rosy  bed. 

Sister  of  Delos,  thee,  with  sweet,  yet  iqfty,  soand 

Bunting  numbers  call,  to  raise 

Of  tempest-footed  steeds  the  trophies  glorious 

(Thus  Etnean  Jove  we  praise  0 

While  Chroraius*  car  invites,  and  Nemea's  plain. 

For  noble  acts  victorious 

To  weave  the  encomiastic  strain. 

From  profpmn^  gods  the  song  begins  j 

Next  hails  that  godlike  man  and  virtue's  holy  me«te 


•This  ode  Is  trandated  word  for  word  wlih  the  original; 
those  epithets  and  phrases  only  being  necessarily  added 
which  are  printed  In  itaHe  letten. 

SeeArgmnent<iftkeBymnetePme9ili 


ODfS. 


He  tlie  flower  of  gieatiiMi  wim, 
Whom  oaiMng  lortnae  erowm; 


and  van  heioic 


Every  nuae  delight*  to  nog. 

Now  weke  to  thet  fidr  iale  the  tfdendid  stoiy. 

Which  die  gtmt  Ql jrmpian  king, 

Jove,  gave  to  Proaerpine,  and  viraved  :da  locks 

Vowing,  that,  aupieme  in  ^oiy. 

Famed  for  sweet  froits,  and  nyn^pMovtd  locks, 

Sieilui^s  fidl  nntrilioiia  breast 

With  tower'd  and  wealthy  cities  he  would  crown. 

Her  the  son  of  Saturn  Ueas'd 

With  suitors  braien-erm'd  lor  war's  renown 

By  lance  and  fiery  steed ;  yet  oil  thy  leaves, 

Olympic  olive !  bind  their  hair 

In  wreathy  gold.    Great  subjecta  I  prepare : 

Bat  xK>ne  th'  immortal  verse  deceives. 

Oft  in  the  portals  was  I  placed 

Of  that  guest^loving  man,  and  pour*d  the  dulcet 

strain. 
Where  becoming  dainties  graced 
His  hoepitable  board ;  for  ne'er  widi  efibrts  vain 
Strangers  to  his  mansion  came : 
And  thus  the  virtuous,  when  detraction  rages. 
Quench  with  liheml  streams  her  flame. 
Let  each  in  virtue's  path  right  onward  press. 
As  each  his  art  engages, 
And,  urged  by  genius,  win  success 

Laborious  action  strength  applies. 

And  wary  conduct,  sense :  the  future  to  foresee 

Nature  gives  to  few,  the  wise. 

Agesidamus'  son,  she  frankly  gave  to  thee 

Powerful  might  and  wisdom  deep. 

1  see  not  in  dark  c%lls  the  hoarded  treasure 

OroveUing  with  low  care  to  keep. 

But,  as  wealth  flows,  to  spread  it,  and  to  hear 

Loud  fame,  with  ample  measure 

Cheering  my  friends,  since  hope  and  Cev 

Assail  disastrous  men.    The  praise 

Of  Hercules  with  rapture  I  embrace 

On  the  heights,  which  virtues  raise. 

The  rapid  legend  old  his  name  shall  place ; 

For,  when  he  broo^d  no  more  the  cheerUee  gloom. 

And  bunt  into  the  blaze  of  day. 

The  child  of  Jove  with  his  twin  brother  lay. 

Refulgent  from  the  sacred  womb. 

Not  unobserved  the  godlike  boy 

By  Juno  golden-throned  the  saffron*d  cradle  pressed; 

Straight  heaven's  queen  with  furious  joy 

Bade  htdeons  dregons  fleet  th*  unguarded  floor  infest* 

They,  the  portals  opening  wide, 

BoU*d  through  the  chamblft-*s  broad  recess  iremem- 

dou8f 
And  in  jaws  Jire^arting  tried 
The  slumbering  babe  to  close.    He,  starting  light. 
Reared  bis  hold  head  ttupendcus. 
And  first  in  battle  proved  his  might 

With  both  resistless  hands  he  clasp'd 

Both  ttruggling  horrid  pests,  and  clothed  their 

necks  with  death ; 
They  expiring,  as  he  grasp'd, 
Pour'd  from   their  throats  corapreas'd,  the  Ibol 

envenom'd  breath. 


Horror  seixed  the  Amale  train. 

Who  near  Alcmena's  jfensal  cowA  attended 

She,  from  agonixii^  pain 

Tet  weak,  unmmiaWd  amd  MBwantlad  mah'd. 

And  her  loved  charge  defended. 

Whilst  he  the  JSerjf  monsters  orush'd. 


Swift  the  Cadmean  leaders  ran 

In  brazen  mail  precipitatoly  bold : 

First  Amphitryon,  dauntless  man, 

Bared  his  raised  falchion  fiom  its  sheathing  goM, 

While  grinding  anguish  pierced  hwJhiUering  breasli 

For  private  woes  most  keenly  bito 

Seir>loving  man ;  but  soon  the  heart  is  light, 

With  sorrow>pot  its  own  oppress'd. 

Standing  in  deep  amazement  wild 

With  rapturous  pleasure  miz*d,  he  saw  th'  enor 

mous  force. 
Saw  the  valour  of  his  child : 
And  foted  heralds  prompt,  as  heaven  had  shaped 

their  course. 
Wafted  round  the  varied  tale  t 
Then  called  he  from  high  Jove's  oootiguous  regkn, 
Him,  whose  warnings  never  fail, 
Tiresias  Uind,  who  told,  in  diction  sage. 
The  chief  and  thronging  legion 
What  fortunes  must  his  boy  engage ; 

What  lawless  tyrants  of  the  wood. 

What  terpents  he  would  slay,  what  monsters  of  the 


What  proud  foe  to  human  good. 

The  worst  of  monstrous  forms,  that  holy  manhood 


His  hnge  arm  to  death  would  dash  t 

How  when  heaven's  host  o'er  Phlegra's  champwfii 

With  embauled  giants  roA 

Vindictive  worr'd,  his  pondrous  mace  would  atom 

With  dreadful  strokes  widt'WOMtingf 

And  dust  their  glittering  locks  deform. 

He  told ;  and  how  in  blissful  peace 
Through  eydes  infinite  of  gliding  time. 
When  his  mortal  task  should  cease. 
Sweet  prise  of  perils  hard  and  toil  sublime. 
In  gorgequs  mansions  he  should  hold  entranced 
Soft  Hebe,  ^h  with  blooming  grace. 
And  crown,  exalting  his  majestie  race. 
The  bridal  feast  near  Jove  advanced. 


A  CHINESE  ODE,  PARAPHRASED. 

Behold,  where  yon  blue  rivulet  glides 

Along  the  laughing  dale ; 
Light  reeds  bedeck  its  verdant  sides. 

And  frolic  in  the  gale 

So  shines  our  prince !  in  bright  amy 
The  virtues  round  him  wait ; 

And  sweetly  smiled  th'  auspicious  day. 
That  raised  him  o'er  our  state. 

As  pliant  hands,  m  sliapes  retmed. 
Rich  ivory  carve  and  smooth, 

His  law$  thus  mould  each  ductile  mind, 
And  every  passion  soothe. 
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As  gera^re  taught  by  patient  ait 

In  •parkling  ranka  to  beam. 
With  tnannert  thiu  he  fonna  the  heart, 

And  •preada  a  general  gleam. 

What  sofl,  yet  awful  dignity ! 

What  meek,  yet  manly  grace ! 
What  sweetnett  dancea  in  hit  eye, 

And  blotaoma  in  hit  face ! 

80  shinea  our  prince !  A  sky-bom  crowd 
Of  virtuea  round  him  blaxe : 

Ne*er  shall  oblivion's  murky  cloud 
Obscure  his  deathless  praise. 


THE  VERBAL  TRANSLATION. 

iisHOLD  yon  reach  of  the  river  Ki ; 
lis  green  reeds  how  luxuriant !  how  luxuriant ! 
Thus  is  our  prince  adom'd  with  virtues ; 
As  a  carver,  as  a  filer  of  ivory, 
Aa  a  cutter,  as  a  polisher  of  gems 
O  how  elate  and  sagacious !  O  how  dauntless  and 

composed! 
How  worthy  of  fame !  How  worthy  of  reverence ! 
We  have  a  prince  adom'd  with  virtues. 
Whom  to  the  end  0/  time  we  cannot  forget." 


A  TURKISH  ODE  OF  MESIHI. 

Hear!  how  the  nightingales  on  every  spray, 
Hail,  in  wild  notes,  the  sweet  return  of  May ; 
-»The  gale  that  o*or  yon  viraving  almond  blows. 
The  verdant  bank  with  silver  blosspms  strows: 
The  smiling  season  decks  each  flowery  glade. 
Be  gay :  loo  soon  the  flowers  of  spring  will  fade. 

t  What  gales  of  fragrance  scent  the  vernal  air ! 
Hills,  dales,  and  woods,  their  loveliest  mantles 

wear, 
Who  knows  what  cares  await  that  fatal  day, 
When  ruder  gusts  shall  banish  gentle  May  t 
E'en  death,  perhaps,  our  valleys  will  invade. 
Be  gay :  too  soon  the  flowers  of  spring  will  fade. 

tThe  tulip  now  its 'varied  hue  disphijrs. 

And  sheds,  like  Ahmed's  eye,  celestial  raya. 

Ah,  nation  ever  faithful,  ever  trae. 

The  jojrs  of  youth,  while  May  invites,  pursue ! 

Will  not  these  notes  your  timorous  minds  persuade! 

Be  gay :  too  soon  the  flowers  of  spring  will  fade. 


IMITATIONS. 

•  "  Thou  hearest  the  tale  of  the  DightiDfale, '  that  the 
vernal  season  approsches.*  The  spring  has  spread  a 
bower  of  Joy  in  every  grove,  where  the  almond  tree 
aheds  its  silver  blossoms.  Bo  cheerful;  be  fuU  of 
mirth ;  for  the  spring  pauses  soon  away :  it  will  not  last*' 

t  **The  groves  and  hllU  are  again  adorned  with  all 
sorts  of  flowers ;  a  pavilion  of  roses,  as  the  seat  of  plea* 
sore,  is  raised  in  the  garden.  Who  knows  which  of  us 
will  lie  alive  when  the  foir  season  endsl  Be  cheer* 
fhl,»'&c 

t  "The  edge  of  the  bower  is  filled  with  the  light  of 
Ahmed;  among  tlie  plants  the  fortunate  tulips  represent 
bis  companiona  Come,  O  people  of  Mohammed !  this 
ta  the  aeason  of  merriment    Be  cheerfU,"  Ac 


*  The  sparkling  dew-drops  o'er  the  lilies  play. 
Like  orient  pearls,  or  like  the  beama  of  day. 
If  love  and  mirth  your  wanton  thoughta  engage. 
Attend,  ye  nymphs !  a  poet's  words  are  sage ; 
While  thus  you  sit  beneath  the  trembling  shade. 
Be  gay :  too  soon  the  flowers  of  spring  will  &de. 

tThe  fresh-blown  rose  like  Zeineb's  cheek  af^ 

pears, 
When  pearls,  like  dew-drops,  glitter  in  her  ears. 
The  charms  of  jrouth  at  once  are  seen  and  paat : 
And  nature  saya,  "They  are  too  swept  to  last." 
So  blooms  the  rose ;  and  so  the  blushing  maid. 
Be  gay :  too  soon  the  flowers  of  spring  will  ftda. 

t  See !  yon  anemoniea  their  leaves  unfold. 
With  rubies  flaming  and  with  living  gold. 
— While  crystal  ahowers  from  weepmg  clouda  ue^ 

scend, 
Ei\joy  the  presence  of  thy  tuneful  friend : 
Now,  while  the  wines  are  brought,  the  sofa's  laid. 
Be  gay :  too  soon  the  flowers  of  spring  will  fade. 

$  The  phinta  no  more  are  dried,  the  meadows  dead. 
No  more  the  roae-bud  hangs  her  pensive  head  : 
The  shmbs  revive  in  valleys,  meada,  and  bowers, 
And  every  stalk  is  diadem'd  with  flowers ; 
In  silken  robes  each  hillock  stands  amy'd. 
Be  gay :  too  soon  the  flowers  of  spring  will  &de 

II  Clear  drops,  e'ach  mom,  impearl  the  rose's  bloom. 
And  from  its  leaf  the  zephyr  drinks  perfume « 
The  dewy  buds  expand  their  lucid  store  : 
Be  this  our  wealth :  ye  damsels,  ask  no  more. 
Though  wise  men  envy,  and  though  fools  upbraid 
Be  gay :  too  soon  the  flowers  of  spring  will  fade 

T  The  dew-drops  sprinkled,  by  the  musky  gale. 
Are  changed  to  essence  ere  they  reach  the  dala 
The  mild  blue  sky  a  rich  pavilion  spreads. 
Without  our  labour,  o'er  our  favour'd  heads. 
Let  others  toil  in  war,  in  arts,  or  trade ; — 
Be  gay :  too  soon  the  flowers  of  spring  will  fade 


IMITATIONS. 

*  "Again  the  dew  glitters  on  the  leaves  of  the  bly, 
Uke  the  water  of  a  bright  cimeter.  The  ilewdropa  Ml 
through  the  air  on  the  garden  of  roses.  Listen  to  me, 
listen  to  me,  If  thou  desirest  to  be  delighted.  Be  cheer- 
ful," Ac. 

t  "The  roses  and  tulips  are  like  the  bright  cheeks  of 
beautiful  maids,  In  whose  ears  the  pearls  hang  like  drops 
of  dew.  Deceive  not  thyself;  by  thinking  that  theao 
charms  will  have  a  long  duration.    Be  cheerful,''  ±c 

t  "Tulips,  roses,  and  aneraonies,  appear  in  the  gar* 
dens ;  the  showers  and  the  sunbeams,  like  sharp  lancets^ 
tinge  the  banks  with  the^f  olour  of  bleed.  Spend  this 
day  agreeably  with  thy  friends,  like  a  prudent  man.  Be 
cheerful,''  &c. 

I  "The  time  Is  passed  in  which  the  plants  were  sick, 
and  the  rose*  bud  hung  its  thoughtful  head  on  Its  bosom. 
The  season  comes  in  which  mountains  and  rocks  are 
coloured  with  tulips.    Be  cheerful,"  ±c. 

I "  Each  morning  the  clouds  shed  gems  over  the  rose* 
garden ;  the  breath  of  the  gale  is  fVill  of  Tartariaa  musk. 
Be  not  neglectful  of  thy  duty  through  too  great  a  love 
of  the  world.    Be  cheerful,"  &c. 

1  "  The  sweetness  of  the  bower  has  made  the  air  as 
fragrant,  that  the  dew,  before  it  falls,  Is  changed  into  rose- 
water.  The  sky  spreads  a  pavilion  of  bright  clotids  ovet 
the  garden.    Be  cheerful"  4ce 


HYMNS. 
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*  Late,  gloomy  winter  chiird  the  lullen  air. 
Till  Soliroan  aroee,  and  all  waa  fair. 
Soft  in  his  reign,  the  notes  of  love  retonnd, 
And  pleatnre's  rosy  cup  goet  freely  round. 
Here  on  the  hank,  which  mantling  vinet  o'ershade, 
Be  gay :  too  lOon  the  flowen  of  spring  will  iade. 

"t  May  this  rude  lay  from  age  to  age  remain, 
A  true  memorial  of  this  lovely  train. 
Come,  charming  maid  !  and  hear  thy  poet  sing 
Thyself  the  rose,  and  he  the  bird  of  spring ; 
liove  bids  him  sing,  and  Love  will  be  obey'd. 
Ee  gay  :  too  soon  the  flowers  of  spring  will  fade. 


HYMN  TO  CAMDEO. 
THE  ARGUMENT. 

\bm  Hindoo  fod,  to  whom  the  foUowlog  poem  Is  ad* 
dressed,  ^)pesrs  evidently  the  same  with  the  Greclsn 
Eros  and  the  Roman  Cupido ;  but  the  Indian  description 
of  his  person  and  arms,  his  fiunll  j,  attendants,  and  attri- 
butes, has  new  and  peculiar  beauties. 

According  to  the  mythology  of  Ulndoostan,  be  was 
Jbe  son  of  Maya,  or  the  general  attraating  power,  and 
married  to  Retty,  or  Affection ;  and  his  bosom  friend  is 
Dessent  or  Spring:  he  Is  represented  as  a  beautiful 
youth,  sometimes  conversing  with  Ms  mother  and  con- 
sort,  in  the  midst  of  his  gardens  and  temples ;  sometimes 
riding  by  moonlight  on  a  parrot  or  lory,  and  attended  by 
iancing  girls  or"  nymphs,  the  foremost  of  whom  bears 
his  colours,  which  are  a  fish  on  a  red  ground.  His  fii- 
vourite  place  of  resort  is  a  large  tract  of  country  round 
Agra,  and  principally  the  plains  of  Matra,  where  Krishen 
also,  and  the  nine  Oopia,  who  are  clearly  ths  Apollo 
and  muses  of  the  Greeks,  usually  spoid  the  night  with 
music  and  dance.  His  bow  of  sugar-cane,  or  flowers 
with  a  string  of  bees,  and  his  five  arrows,  each  pointed 
with  an  hidlan  blossom  of  a  heating  quality,  are  allego- 
ries equally  new  and  beautiful  He  has  at  least  twenty- 
three  names,  most  of  which  are  introduced  In  the  hymn : 
that  of  Cam,  or  Cama,  signifies  desire,  a  sense  which  It 
also  bears  in  ancient  and  modem  Persian ;  and  It  Is  pos- 
sible that  the  words  DIpuc  and  Cupid,  which  have  the 
same  signification,  may  have  the  same  origin,  since 
we  know  that  the  old  Hetruscans,  from  whom  great  part 
of  the  Roman  language  and  religion  was  derived,  and 
whose  system  had  a  near  afllnlty  with  that  of  the  Per- 
sians and  Indians,  used  to  write  their  lines  alternately 
forwards  and  backwvds,  as  furrows  are  made  by  the 
plough ;  and,  though  the  two  last  letters  of  Cupido  may 
only  be  the  grammatical  termination  as  hi  libido  and 
capedo,  yet  the  primary  root  of  cupio  is  contahied  In  the 
first  three  letters.  The  seventh  stanza  alludes  to  the 
bold  auempt  of  this  deity  to  wound  the  great  god  Maha* 
deo,  for  which  he  was  punished  by  a  fiame  consuming 


IMITATIONS. 

•  "Whoever  thou  art,  know  that  the  black  gusts  of 
autumn  had  seized  the  garden ;  but  the  king  of  the 
-vorld  again  appeared,  dispensing  Justice  to  all :  In  his 
reign  the  happy  cupbearer  desired  and  obtained  the 
flowing  vrioe.    Be  cheerful,"  &c. 

t  "  By  these  strahis  I  hoped  to  celebrate  this  delight- 
All  valley :  may  they  be  a  memorial  to  Its  Inhabitants, 
and  remiud  them  of  this  sssembly,  and  these  lahr  maids ! 
Thou  art  a  nightingale  with  a  sweet  voice,  O  Mesihi, 
when  thou  walkest  with  the  damsels,  whose  cheeks  are 
Pke  roses.  Be  cheerftil;  be  ftill  of  mirth  j  for  the 
finnig  passss  soon  away ;  H  wllf  not  last  I>* 


h«" 


his  corporeal  nature,  and  reducing  hHb  to  a  mental 
essence;  and  hence  his  chief  dominion  Is  over  the 
mintU  of  mortals,  or  such  deities  as  he  is  permitted  to 
subdue. 

THE  HYMN. 

What  potent  god  from  Agra's  orient  bowers 
Floats  through  the  lucid  air,  whilst  living  flowers 
With  sunny  twine  the  vocal'arbonrs  wreath. 
And  gales  enamour*d  heavenly  fragrance  breathe  I 
Hail,  power  unknown!  for  at  thy  beck 
Vales  and  groves  their  bosoms  deck. 
And  every  laughing  blossom  dresses 
With  gems  of  dew  his  musky  tresses. 
I  feel,  I  feel  thy  gonial  flame  diviiie. 
And  hallow  thee,  and  kiss  thy  shrine. 

**  Know'st  thou  not  me  ?"  Celestial  sounds  I  hear! 
**  Know'st  thou  not  me 7"  Ah,  spare  a  mortal  ear! 
**  Behold"— My  swimming  eyes  entranced  I  raise 
But  O!  they  sink  before  th'  excessive  blaze. 

Yes,  son  of  Maya,  yes  I  know 

Thy  bloomy  shafls  and  cany  bow. 

Cheeks  wiUi  youthful  glory  beaming 

Locks  in  braids  ethereal  streaming. 
Thy  scaly  standard,  thy  mysterious  arms. 
And  all  thy  pains  and  all  thy  charms. 

God  of  each  lovely  sight,  each  lovely  soond, 
Soul-kindling,  world-inflaming,  stary-erown'd. 
Eternal  Cama !  Or  doth  Smara  bright. 
Or  proud  Ananga  give  thee  more  delight  ? 
Whate'er  ihy  seat,  whate'er  thy  name, 
Seas,  earth,  ond  air,  thy  reign  proclaim : 
Wreathy  smiles  and  roseate  pleasures 
Are  thy  richest,  sweetest  treasures. 
All  animals  to  thee  their  tribute  bring, 
And  hail  thee  universal  king 

Thy  consort  mild,  Afleotion  ever  true, 
Graces  thy  side,  her  vest  of  glowing  hue ; 
And  in  her  train  twelve  blooming  girls  advance. 
Touch  golden  strings,  and  knit  the  mirthful  dano^ 
Thy  dreaded  implements  they  bear. 
And  wave  them  in  the  scented  air. 
Each  with  pearls  her  neck  adorning. 
Brighter  than  the  tears  of  morning. 
Thy  crimson  ensign,  which  before  them  flia% 
Decks  with  new  stars  the  sapphire  skies. 

# 
God  of  the  flowery  shaAs  and  flowery  bow, 
Delight  of  all  above  and  all  below ! 
Thy  loved  companion,  constant  from  his  birth, 
In  heaven  dep'd  Bes6ent,and  gay  Spring  on  earth. 
Weaves  thy  green  robe  and  flaunting  bowers, 
And  from  thy  clouds  draws  balmy  showers. 
He  with  fresh  arrows  fills  thy  quiver, 
(Sweet  the  gift,  and  sweet  the  giver !) 
And  bids  the  many-plumed  warbling  throng 
Burst  the  pent  blossoms  with  their  song. 

He  bends  the  luscious  cane,  and  twists  the  string 
With  bees,  how  sweet!  but  ah,  how  keen  their 

sting ! 
He  with  Ave  flowerets  tips  thy  ruthless  darts. 
Which    through  Ave   senses   pierce   enraptured 
hearts: 
Strong  Chumpa,  rich  in  odorous  gold, , 
Warm  Amer,  nursed  in  heavenly  mould. 
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Dry  Nagkeser,  id  silver  tmiling. 

Hot  Kiticum  our  tante  begniliof , 
And  last,  to  kindle  fierce  the  scorching  flame, 
LoveshaA,  which  gods  bright  Bela  name. 

Can  men  resist  thy  power,  when  Krishen  yields, 
Krishen,  who  still  in  Antra's  holy  fields 
Tones  harps  inmtoitEl,  and  to  strains  divine 
Dancer  by  moonlight  with  the  Gopia  nine  f 

But,  when  thy  daring  am  nntaiiej 

At  Mahadeo  a  lovesbaft  aim'd. 

Heaven  shook,  and,  smit  with  stony  wonder. 

Told  his  deep  dread  in  bursts  of  thnnder, 
Whilst  on  thy  beenteoos  limbs  an  amre  firs 
Blaxed  forth,  which  never  most  expire. 

O  thou  for  ages  bom,  yet  ever  young 
For  ages  may  thy  Brahmin's  lay  be  song ! 
And,  when  thy  lory  spreads  his  emerald  wings 
To  waft  thee  high  above  the  towers  of  kings. 
Whilst  o'er  thy  throne  the  moon's  pale  light 
Pours  her  soft  radiance  through  the  night. 
And  to  each  floating  cloud  discovers 
The  haunts  of  Uess'd  or  joyless  lovers. 
Thy  mildest  influence  to  thy  bard  impart. 
To  warm,  but  not  consume,  his  heart 


TWO  HYMNS  TO  PRACRITI. 
THE  ARGUMENT. 

In  all  our  conrersatloDS  whh  learned  Hlndooi^  we  find 
them  entburiastic  admirers  of  poetry,  whieb  they  cod* 
sider  as  a  dlTine  art,  that  had  been  practised  for  number 
less  ages  in  beaven,  before  It  was  revealed  on  earth  by 
Vahnic,  whose  great  heroic  poem  Is  fortunately  pre- 
served:  the  Brahmins  of  course  prefer  that  poetry, 
which  they  believe  to  have  been  actually  Inspired; 
while  the  Valdyas,  (who  are  In  general  perfect  gramma- 
rians and  good  poeu^  but  are  not  sufl'ered  to  read  any  of 
the  sacred  writings  except  the  Ayurveda,  or  Body  of 
lfe<Bcal  Tract%)  speak  with  rapture  of  their  Innomera* 
ble  popular  poems,  epic,  Ijrric,  and  dramatic,  which 
were  compose!  by  men  not  literally  Inspired,  but  called, 
metaphorically,  Jie  sons  of  SereswatI,  or  Itdterva; 
among  whom  the  Pandits  of  sU  sects,  nations^  and  de- 
grees, are  unanimous  in  ghring  the  prize  of  glory  to  Ca- 
lidass,  who  flourished  in  the  court  of  Vlcramaditya, 
fifty-seven  years  before  Christ    He  wrote  several  dra- 
mas, one  of  which,  entitled  Sacontala,  Is  In  mj  posses- 
slon{  and  the  subject  of  It  appears  to  be  as  interesting 
aa  the  composition  Is  beautiful ;  besides  these  he  pub- 
lished the  Meghaduta,  or  cloud-messenger,  and   the 
Nalodaya,  or  rise  of  Nala,  both  elegant  love  tales :  the 
Raghuvansa,  aa  heroic  poem ;  and  the  Cumara  8am- 
bhava,  or  birth  of  Cumara,  which  supplied  me  with  ma* 
terials  for  the  first  of  the  following  odes.    I  have  not 
indeed  yet  read  It ;  sfaice  It  could  not  be  correctly  copied 
for  me  during  the  short  Interval  In  which  it  Is  In  my  pow- 
er to  amuse  myself  with  literature  :  but  I  have  heard 
(he  story  told,  both  In  Sanscrit  and  Persian,  by  many 
Pandits,  who  had  no  communication  with  each  other; 
and  their  outline  of  It  coincided  so  perfectly,  that  I  am 
convinced  of  Its  correctoess :  that  outline  Is  here  filled 
up,  and  exhibited  In  a  lyric  form,  partly  In  the  Indian, 
partly  In  the  Grecian  taste ;  and  great  will  ]l>e  my  pleasure, 
when  I  can  again  find  time  for  saeh  amusements^  In  read- 
ing the  whole  poem  of  Calldassa,  and  In  comparing  my 
descrlptlona  with  the  original  composition.    To  anticipate 
the  story  In  a  preface,  would  be  to  destroy  the  Interest 
that  may  be  taken  In  the  poem :  adisadnmtageaUendlng 
all  v^MoTj  axgumenU^  of  which  those  prefixed  to  the 


several  booka  of  TassO)  aad  to  the  dramas  of  Metastaalo^ 
are  obvious  Instances ;  but,  that  any  interest  may  be 
taken  in  the  two  hymns  addressed  to  Pracritl,  under 
diflbrent  names.  It  Is  necessary  to  render  them  InteDiilble 
by  a  previous  explaoation  of  the  mytholo^eal  aUasiDnsb 
which  could  not  bnt  occur  In  them. 

Iswars,  or  Isa,  and  Isanl,  or  M,  are  unquestionably 
the  Osiris  and  Isis  of  Egypt;  for,  though  neitber  a 
resemblance  of  aantes,  nor  a  aimikrity  of  character, 
would  aeparately  prove  the  Identity  of  Indian  and  I^gyp- 
tian  deities^  yet,  when  tliey  both  concur,  with  the  addldon 
of  numberless  corroborating  circumstances,  they  f 
a  proof  little  short  of  demonstration.  The  i 
nily,  In  the  mythological  systems  in  the  East,  i 
the  active  power  of  the  male;  and  that  Isi  i 
nature  appears  evidently  from  the  word  s*acta,  which 
Is  derived  from  s'aetl,  or  power,  and  aopUed  to  (hose 
Hhidoos  wbo  direct  their  adoration  principally  to  that 
goddeas :  this  feminine  character  of  Pracritl,  or  created 
nature,  is  so  fitmiUar  in  most  languages,  and  even  la 
our  own,  that  the  gravest  English  writers,  on  the  most 
serious  subjects  of  religion  aad  phUoaof^y,  speak  of  her 
operations  as  If  she  were  actually  an  animated  being ; 
but  such  personlflcationa  are  easl^  misconceived  by  the 
muHitcide,  and  have  a  atroog  tendency  to  polytheism. 
The  principal  operations  of  nature  are,  not  the  ab  jolute 
annlhllatioo  and  new  creation  of  what  we  call  material 
substancea,  but  the  temporary  extinction  and  reprodoe- 
tkm,  or  rather.  In  one  word,  the  transmutation  of  forms : 
whence  the  epithec  Polymorphos  Is  aptly  given  to  nature 
by  Enropean  philosophers:  hence  Iswara,  Siva,  Hara, 
(for  those  are  his  namea  and  near  a  thousand  more) 
united  with  Isl,  represent  the  secondary  causes,  whatever 
they  may  be,  of  natural  phenomena,  and  princlpaBy  those 
of  temporary  destruction  and  regeneration ;  bat  the 
Indian  IsIs  appears  In  a  variety  of  characters,  especially 
In  those  of  ParvatI,  Call,  Durga,  and  Bhavani,  which  bear 
a  atrong  resemblance  to  the  Juno  of  Homer,  to  Hecats^ 
to  the  armed  Pallas^  and  to  the  Lueredan  Venua. 

The  name  Parvati  took  Ita  rise  from  a  wild  poetical  fie 
tloo.  Himalaya,  or  the  Mansion  of  Snow,  Is  the  title  gtvea 
by  the  Hlodoos  to  that  vast  chain  of  mountains,  which 
limlta  India  to  the  north,  and  embraces  H  wHh  Its  eaatem 
and  western  arms,  both  extending  to  the  Ocean ;  the  for- 
mer of  those  anna  Is  called  Chaodrasec'hata,  or  the 
Moon*s  Rock ;  and  the  aecond,  which  reaches  as  6r 
west  as  the  mouths  of  the  Indus,  was  named  by  the  an- 
dents  Montes  Parvetl.  These  hills  are  held  sacred  by 
the  Indians,  who  suppose  them  to  be  the  terrestrisl 
haunt  of  the  god  Iswara.  The  mountain  Himalaya,  being 
per  sonified,  Is  represented  as  a  powerful  monarch,  whose 
wife  vras  Mens :  their  daughter  is  named  Parvad,  or 
Moontahi-bom,  and  Durga,  or  of  dlfilcnlt  access ;  but  the 
Hindoos  believe  her  to  have  been  married  to  Siva  In  a 
pre-existent  state,  when  she  bore  the  name  of  Satl.  The 
daughter  of  Himalaya  had  two  aons ;  Ganesa,  or  the  Lord 
of  Bpfrlta,  adored  as  the  wisest  of  deities,  and  always 
hrroked  at » the  beginning  of  every  literary  work,  and 
Cumara,  Scanda,  or  Cartlceya,  commander  of  the  celes> 
tial  armies. 

The  pleasing  fiction  of  Cama,  the  Indian  Cupid,  and  his 
friend  Vasanta,  or  the  Spring,  has  been  the  subject  of 
another  poem :  and  here  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the 
god  of  Love  Is  named  also  Smara,  Candarpa,  and  Ananga. 
One  of  his  arrows  is  called  MelHca,  the  Nyctanthes  of 
our  botanists,  who  very  unadvisedly  i  eject  the  vemactdai 
names  of  most  Asiatic  plants :  It  la  beauUnilly  introduced 
by  C41kl4sa  Into  this  lively  couplet ; 

MdUcuDseale  bhatf  gm^JanaiittuudlnrnmtBli, 
PnyiM  ptadttouMf*  na£1uuBM|mim7aBDi«. 

"  The  Intoxicated  bee  shines  and  rourmnrs  in  the  frfSb 
bkmn  Mellica,  like  him  who  gives  broath  to  a  white  conrJi 
In  the  proceasion  of  the  god  with  five  arrows.'* 

A  critic  to  whom  C&lldtea  repeated  this  verse,  obseTve<^ 
that  the  comparison  was  not  exact:  since  the  bee  sits 
on  the  bkwsoro  hselC  snd  does  not  murmur  at  the  end  of 
the  tube,  like  him  who  bfows  a  conch.  "I  was  aware  o 


HYMNS- 


am,'*  Mid  the  poet,'*  and,  thereAire,  described  the  bee  u 
iMoxicated :  a  dnmken  mu^cllii  would  blow  the  shell  at 
tbewroofend."  There  waa  more  than  wkfaithiaaMwer; 
k  waa  &  jnat  rebuke  to  a.duU  oritlo ;  for  poetry  delifhts 
In  f  eoeral  imagea^  and  ia  ao  iar  from  being  a  perfect  iinl' 
lation,  that  a  acropolona  ejuctneas  of  deaorlptkma  and 
siinUea,  by  leavhif  nothinf  for  the  knafination  to  anpply, 
Beter  foUa  to  dtmlniah  or  deatroy  the  pleaaore  of  every 
reader  who  haa  an  liatinatlon  to  be  grattted. 

It  may  here  be  obaerred,  that  Nymphaa,  notLetoa,  la 
the  geneile  name  In  Busope  of  the  dower  conaecrated  to 
Iain:  the  Persiana  know  by  the  name  of  Nilufer  t^ 
fpacieaof  it  which  the  bocaniata  ridicufoaaly  call  Neloro- 
Vot  and  which  ia  remarkable  for  ha  curious  pericarpium, 
.where  each  of  the  aeeds  contains  in  miniature  the  loavea 
of  a  perfoctvegetable.  The  lotoa  of  Homer  waa  probably 
the  aogar-cane,  and  that  of  Linnsua  is  a  piqpilionaceous 
plant ;  but  he  givea  the  aame  name  to  another  species  of 
the  Nympbca;  and  the  word  is  so  constantly  applied 
among  us  in  India  to  the  Nilufer,  that  any  other  would 
be  hardly  intelligible :  the  blue  lotos  grows  in  Cashmir 
and  in  Persia,  bu^not  In  Bengal,  where  we  aee  only  the 
red  and  white;  and  hence  occasion  is  taken  to  feign,  that 
the  lotus  of  Hindoostan  waa  dyed  crimaon  by  the  blood 
of  Siva. 

CuTera,  mentioned  In  the  fourteenth  atansa,  ia  the  god 
of  wea^h,  auppoaed  to  reakle  In  a  magnificent  cHy,  called 
AlacA  J  and  Vrihaapati,  or  the  geniua  of  the  planet  Jupi- 
ter, ia  the  preceptor  of  the  goda  in  Sweiga  or  the  firmap 
ment:  he  ia  naually  repreaented  aa  their  orator,  when 
any  meaaage  is  carried  from  them  to  one  of  their  superior 
deliieft 

The  faunentatioos  of  Reti,  the  wife  of  Cama,  fill  a  whole 
book  in  the  Sanacrit  poem,  aa  I  am  infonned  by  my  teach- 
er,  a  learned  Vaii\ya ;  who  ia  reatralned  only  (him  read- 
ing the  book,  which  oontalna  a  deacription  of  the  nupdala ; 
for  the  ceremonieBi>f  a  marriage  where  Brahms  bimaelf 
officiaied  as  the  fother  of  the  bridegroom,  are  too  holy  to 
l>e  known  by  any  but  Brahmiua. 

The  achierementa  of  Durga  in  her  martial  character 
aa  the  patroneaa  of  Virtue,  and  her  battle  with  a  demon 
In  the  shape  of  a  IraflUo,  are  the  anbjectof  many  epiaodea 
In  the  Pnrinas  and  C&vyaa,  or  aacred  and  popular  poema ; 
but  a  fun  account  of  them  would  have  deairoyed  the 
onity  of  the  ode,  and  they  are  barely  alluded  to  in  the 


It  aeemed  proper  to  change  the  meaaare,  when  the 
goddeaa  was  to  be  addressed  as  Bhavani,  or  the  power 
offocimAty;  but  aoeh  a  change,  though  very  common  hi 
flanaerit,  has  its  ^conveniences  hi  European  poetry :  a 
dalinct  hymn  is  therefore  appropriated  to  her  in  that 
capacity ;  for  the  explanation  of  which  we  need  only 
premtae,  that  Lacahmi  lathe  goddeaa  of  abundance ;  that 
the  Cetata  is  a  fragrant  and  beautiful  plant  of  the  Dimclan 
kind,  known  to  botanista  by  the  name  Pandanua ;  and 
that  the  IMugdtaava,  or  great  festival  of  Bhavani  at  the 
cloae  of  the  raina,  ends  in  throwing  the  image  of  the  god- 
deaa into  the  Ganges,  or  other  sacred  watera. 

I  am  not  conadooa  of  having  left  unexplained  any 
ififlieoU  aUnaion  in  the  two  poems ;  and  have  only  to  add 
Oeet  European  eridcs  sbonkl  consider  a  few  of  the  images 
aa  inapplicable  tu  Indian  manners)  that  the  Ideaa  of  snow 
and  Ice  are  ^miliar  to  the  Hindooa ;  that  the  mountaina 
of  Himalaya  may  be  clearly  diaeemed  (h>m  a  part  of 
Bengal ;  that  the  Grecian  E»mus  is  the  Sanscrit  word 
Afffajgf,  meaning  snowy  ;  and  that  ftineral  urns  may  be 
seen  perpetually  on  the  banka  of  the  river. 

The  two  hynms  are  neither  translationa  firom  any 
other  poems,  nor  Imitationa  of  any ;  and  have  nodiing  of 
Pindar  in  them  except  the  measures,  which  are  nearly 
the  aame,  syllable  for  syllable,  with  those  of  the  first  and 
second  Nemean  Odes :  more  musical  atanxaa  might  per- 
hapa  have  been  formed;  but  in  every  art,  variety  and 
novelty  are  conaiderable  sources  of  pleasure.  The 
style  and  manner  of  Pindar  have  been  greatly  mistaken ; 
and  that  a  dit-linct  Idea  of  them  may  be  conceived  by 
s«ich,  aa  have  not  access  to  that  inimitable  poet  in  hia 


own  language,  I  cannot  retrain  from  subfohiing  the  first 
Nemean  Ode,*  not  only  in  the  same  meaaure  as  neariy  as 
poaaible,  but  afanoat  word  for  wocd  with  the  oifginalf 
those  epltheta  and  phraaea  only  being  nacaaaaiVyaddi^ 
which  are  printed  in  Italic  lettara. 


TO  DURGA. 

1.1. 
Fkom  thee  begins  the  aolenm  air, 
Adored  Gan^ai ;  next,  thy  aire  we  praiae» 
(Him,  from  whoae  red  clitatering  hair 
A  new-bom  creacent  sheds  propitious  rays. 
Fair  aa  Gangi*s  curltng  ibara,) 
Dread  Iswara ;  who  loved  o*er  awful  inonntatM^ 
Rapt  in  prescience  deep,  to  roam. 
But  chiefly  thoae,  whence  holy  rivers  gnsh. 
Bright  fipom  their  secret  fbonuins, 
And  o*er  the  realms  of  Brahmi  rush. 

1.2. 
Rock  above  rock  they  ride  sablime, 
And  lose  their  summits  in  Uue  fields  of  day, 
Fashion'd  first,  when  rolling  time 
Vast  infant,  in  his  golden  cradle  lay. 
Bidding  endless  ages  ran. 
And  wreathe  their  giant  heads  in  mows  eternal 
Gilt  by  each  reroWing  son; 
Though  neither  morning  beam,  nor  noontide  glaf% 
In  wintry  sign  or  vernal. 
Their  adamantine  strength  impair ; 

I.  a 
Nor  e'en  the  fiercest  summer  heat 
Could  thrill  the  palace,  where  their  monarch  ieign*d 
On  his  frost  impearled  seat, 
(Such  height  had  imremltteid  virtue  gam*d  0 
Himalaya,  to  whom  a  lovely  child ; 
Sweet  ParvatI,  sage  M4na  bore. 
Who  now  in  eariiest  bloom,  saw  heaTen  adore 
Her  charms;  earth  langaish,  till  she  smiled. 

n.  1. 
But  she  to  love  no  tribute  paid ; 
Great  Iswara  her  pious  cares  engaged : 
Him,  who  gods  and  fiends  dismay'd. 
She  sooth'd  with  ofieringa  meek,  when  nost  ha 

raged. 
On  a  mom,  when,  edged  with  light. 
The  lake-bom  flowers  their  sapphire  caps  expanded 
Laughing  at  the  scattered  night, 
A  Tale  remote  and  silent  pool  she  aougfat. 
Smooth-footed,  lotoa-handad. 
And  braida  of  saored  bloaaoma  wrought ; 

U.2. 
Not  for  her  neck,  which,  unadom*d. 
Bade  envying  antelopes  their  beauties  hide : 
Art  she  knew  not,  or  she  soora'd ; 
Nor  had  her  language  e*en  a  name  for  pride, 
To  the  god,  who,  fix^d  in  thought. 
Sat  in  a  crystal  cave  new  worlds  designing, 
SoAly  sweet  her  gift  she  brought. 
And  spread  the  gariand  o'er  his  shouldeia  biaad» 
Where  serpents  huge  lay  twining. 
Whose  hiss  the  round  creation  awed- 
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n.  3. 

Ho  Tiew'd,  hair-smiling,  half-tevere, 

The  prostrate  maid — that  moment  through  the  rocks 

He  who  decks  the  purple  year, 

Vasanta,  vain  of  odoriferous  locks» 

With  Cama,  horsed  on  infant  breezes  flew . 

(Who  knows  not  Cama,  nature's  king  T) 

Vasanta  barb'd  the  shaft  and  ifix'd  the  string ; 

The  living  bow  Candarpa  drew. 

m.  1 

Dire  sacrilege !  the  chosen  reed, 

That  Smara  pointed  with  transcendant  art, 

Glanced  with  unimagined  speed, 

And  tinged  its  blooming  barb  in  Siva's  heart : 

Glorious  flower,  in  heaven  proclaimed 

Rich  Mellici,  with  balmy  breath  delicious. 

And  on  earth  Nyctanthes  named ! 

Some  drops  divine,  that  o'er  the  lotos  blue 

Trickled  in  rills  auspicious. 

Still  mark'd  it  with  a  crimson  hue. 

in.  2. 

Soon  closed  the  wound  its  hallow'd  lips ; 

But  nature  felt  the  pain :  heaven's  blazing  eye 

Sank  absorb'd  in  sad  eclipse. 

And  meteors  rare  betray'd  the  trembling  sky ; 

When  a  flame,  to  which  compared 

The  keenest  lightnings  were  but  idle  flashes. 

From  that  orb  all-piercing  glared. 

Which  in  the  front  of  wrathful  Hara  rolls, 

And  soon  to  silver  ashes 

Reduced  th'  inflamer  of  our  souls. 

HI.  3. 
Vasant,  for  thee  a  milder  doom, 
Accomplice  rash,  a  thundering  voice  decreed : 
"  Withering  live  in  joyless  gloom. 
While  ten  gay  signs  the  dancing  seasons  lead. 
Thy  flowers,  perennial  once,  now  annual  made, 
The  fish  and  ram  shall  still  adorn : 
But  when  the  bull  has  rear'd  his  golden  horn. 
Shall,  like  yon  idling  rainbow,  Aide." 

IV.  1. 

The  thunder  ceased ;  the  day  retum'd ; 

But  Siva  from  terrestrial  haunts  had  fled : 

Smit  with  rapturous  love  he  bum'd. 

And  sigh'd  on  gemm'd  CailAsa's  viewless  head. 

Lonely  down  the  mountain  steep, 

With  fluttering  heart,  soft  Parvati  descended  ; 

Nor  in  drops  of  nectar'd  sleep 

Drank  solace  through  the  night,  bat  lay  alarm'd, 

Lest  her  mean  gifts  offended 

The  god  her  powerful  beauty  charm'd. 

IV.  2. 

All  arts  her  sorrowing  damsels  tried,  [smooth. 

Her  brow,  where  wrinkled    anguish  lour'd,  to 

And,  her  troubled  soul  to  sooth. 

Sagacious  Mena  mild  reproof  applied ; 

But  nor  art  nor  counsel  sage, 

Nor  e'en  her  sacred  parent's  tender  chiding. 

Could  her  only  pain  assuage : 

The  mountain  drear  she  sought  in  mantling  shade 

Her  tears  and  transports  hiding, 

And  oft  to  her  adorer  pray'd. 


IV.  3. 

There  on  a  crag  whose  icy  rift 

Hurl'd  night  and  horror  o'er  the  pool  proibund, 

That  with  madding  eddy  swift 

Revengeful  bark'd  his  rugged  base  around. 

The  beauteous  hermit  sat ;  but  soon  perceived 

A  Brihmin  old  before  her  stand. 

His  rude  stafl*  quivering  in  his  wither'd  band. 

Who,  fidtering,  ask'd  for  whom  she  grieved. 

V.  1. 

"  What  graceful  youth,  with  accents  mild. 

Eyes  like  twin  stars,  and  lips  like  early  mom. 

Has  thy  pensive  heart  beguiled !" 

"  No  mortal  youth  (she  said,  with  modest  sconi) 

E'er  beguiled  my  guiltless  heart : 

Him  have  I  lost,  who  to  these  mountains  hoaiy 

Bloom  celestial  could  impart. 

Thee  I  salute,  thee  venerate,  thee  deplore. 

Dread  Siva,  source  of  glory, 

Which  on  these  rocks  must  gleam  no  more  f 

V.2 

"  Rare  object  of  a  damsel's  love, 

(The  wizard  bold  replied,)  who,  rude  and  wild. 

Leaves  eternal  bliss  above, 

And  roves  o'er  wastes  where  nature  never  smilec^ 

Mounted  on  his  milk-white  bull ! 

Seek  Indra  with  aiirial  bow  victorious ; 

Who  from  vases  ever  full 

Quaffi  love  and  nectar;  seek  the  festive  hall. 

Rich  caves,  and  mansion  glorious 

Of  young  Cuvera,  loved  by  all ; 

V.  3. 

**  But  spurn  that  sullen  wayward  god. 

That  three-eyed  monster,  hideous,  fierce,  untamed 

Unattired,  ill-girt,  unshod " 

**  Such  fell  impiety,  (the  nymph  ezdaim'd,) 
Who  speaks,  must  agonize ;  who  hears,  must  die; 
Nor  can  this  vital  ftame  sustain 
The  poisonous  taint,  that  runs  ftom  vein  to  veia; 
Death  may  atone  the  blasphemy." 

VI.  1. 

She  spoke,  and  o'er  the  rifted  rocks 

Her  lovely  form  with  pious  frenzy  threw ; 

But  beneath  her  floating  locks 

And  waving  robes  a  thousand  breezes  flew. 

Knitting  close  their  silky  plumes. 

And  in  mid-air  a  downy  pillow  spreading; 

Till  in  clouds  of  rich  peifumes 

Embalm'd  they  bore  her  to  a  mystic  wood ; 

Where  streams  of  glory  shedding^ 

The  well-feign'd  Brihmin,  Siva,  slood. 

VI.  2. 

The  rest  my  song  conceal :  v 

Unhallow'd  ears  the  sacrilege  might  rue. 

Gods  alone  to  gods  reveal 

In  what  stupendous  notes  th'  immortals  woo. 

Straight  the  sons  of  light  prepared 

The  nuptial  feast,  heaven's  opal  gates  unfolding 

Which  th'  empyreal  army  shared ; 

And  sage  Himalaya  shed  blissful  teats, 

With  aged  eyes  beholding 

His  daughter,  empress  of  the  spheras. 
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Whilat  every  lip  with  nectar  gIowM» 

The  bridegroom  blithe  hiB  trensrormation  told  ; 

Round  the  mirthful  goblet  flow*d, 

And  laughter  free  o'er  plains  of  ether  roli'd  : 

"  Thee  ioo»  like  Vishnu,  (said  the  blushing  queenj 

Soft  Maya,  guileful  maid,  attends ; 

Bat  in  delight  supreme  the  phantasm  ends ; 

Love  crowns  the  Tistonary  scene." 

VII.  1. 

Then  rose  Vrihaspati,  who  reigns 

Beyond  red  Mangn1a*s  terrific  sphere. 

Wandering  o'er  cerulean  plains : 

His  periods  eloquent  heaven  loves  do  hear 

Soft  as  dew  on  waking  flowers. 

He  told  how  Taraca  with  snaky  legions, 

Elnvioas  of  supernal  powers. 

Had  menaced  long  old  Meru's  golden  head, 

And  Indra*s  beaming  regions 

With  desolation  wild  had  spread  i 

VII.  8. 

How,  when  the  gods  to  Brahma  flew 

In  routed  squadrons,  and  his  help  deplored  ; 

' Sons!  (be  said)  from  vengeance  due 

The  fiend  most  wield  secure  his  fiery  sword, 

(Thus  th'  unerring  Will  ordains) 

Till  from  the  great  Destroyer's  pure  embraces. 

Knit  in  love's  mjrsterious  chains 

With  her,  who,  daughter  to  the  mountain-king. 

Ton  snowy  mansion  graces, 

Cnmara,  warrior  child,  shall  spring ; 

VII.  3. 

**  Ifllio  bright  in  arms  of  heavenly  proof. 

His  crest  a  blazing  star,  his  diamond  mail 

Colour'd  in  the  rainbow's  woo^ 

The  rash  invaders  fiercely  shall  assail. 

And,  on  a  stately  peacock  borne,  sliall  rush 

Agoinst  the  dragon  of  the  deep ; 

Nor  shall  his  thundering  maco  insatiate  sleep. 

Till  their  infernal  chief  it  crush." 

VUI.  1. 
*  The  splendid  host  with  solemn  slate 
(Still  spoke  th'  ethereal  orator  unblamed) 
Reason'd  high  in  long  debate ; 
Till,  through  my  counsel  provident,  they  claim'd 
Hapless  Cama's  potent  aid : 
At  Indra's  wish  appear'd  the  soul's  inflamer 
And,  in  vernal  arms  array'd. 
Engaged  (ah.  thoughtless !)  in  the  bold  emprise 
To  tame  wide  nature's  tamer. 
And  soften  Him  who  shakes  the  skies. 

VIIL  2. 

'  See  now  the  God,  whom  all  adored. 
An  ashy  heap,  the  jest  of  every  gale ! 
Loss  by  heaven  and  earth  deplored! 
For,  love  eztinguisli'd,  earth  and  heaven  mtist  fail. 
Mark  how  Reti  bears  his  urn. 
And  toward  her  widow'd  pile  with  piercing  ditty 
Points  the  flames— ah,  see  it  bum ! 
Howill  the  funeral  with  the  feast  agrees! 
Cone,  Love's  pale  sister  Pity  i 
Come,  and  the  lover's  wrath  appease." 
Vol.  m.— 6 


vni  8 

Tumultuous  passions  whilst  he  spoke 
In  heavenly  bosoms  mix'd  their  bursting  fire. 
Scorning  frigid  Wisdom's  yoke. 
Disdain,  revenge,  devotion,  hope,  desiro ; 
Then  grief  prevail'd ;  but  pity  won  the  prise 
Not  Siva  could  the  charm  resist ; 
**  Rise,  holy  love,"  he  said,  and  kiss'd 
The  peaiis  that  gush*d  from  Dnrgm's  eyes. 

IX.  1. 

That  instant  through  the  bless'd  abode. 

His  youthful  charms  renew'd,  Ananga  came  t 

High  on  emerald  plumes  he  rode 

With  Reti  brighten'd  by  th'  eluded  flame ; 

Nor  could  young  Vasanta  mourn 

(Officious  friend  !)  his  darling  lord  attending, 

Though  of  annual  beauty  shorn : 

**  liove^hafts  enow  one  season  shall  supply. 

He  menaced  unofl[ending, 

To  rule  the  rulers  of  the  sky." 

IX.  2 

With  shouts  the  boundless  mansion  rang ; 

And,  in  sublime  accord,  the  radiant  ehoir 

Strains  of  bridal  rapture  song. 

With  glowing  conquest  join'd  and  martial  ire : 

"  Spring  to  life,  triumphant  son, 

Hell's  future  dread,  and  heaven's  etemol  wond« 

Helm  and  flaming  habergeon 

For  thee,  behold,  immortal  artists  weave. 

And  edge  with  keen  blue  thunder 

The  bhide,  that  shall  th'  oppressor  cleave." 

IX.  3. 

O  Durga,  thou  hast  deign'd  to  shield 
Man's  feeble  virtue  with  celestial  might, 
Gliding  fVom  yon  jasper  field. 
And,  on  a  lion  borne,  hast  braved  the  fight 
For,  when  the  demon  Nice  thy  realms  defied. 
And  arm'd  with  death  each  arched  horn. 
Thy  golden  lance,  O  goddess,  mountain-bom, 
Touch'd  but  the  peat— He  roar'd  and  died. 


TO  BHAVANI. 

WusN  time  was  drown'd  in  sacred  sleep. 

And  raven  darkness  brooded  o'er  the  deep,— 

Reposing  on  primeval  piUows 

Of  tossing  billows. 

The  forms  of  animated  nature  lay ; 

Till  o'er  the  wide  abyss,  where  love 

Sat  like  a  nestling  dove, 

From  heaven's  dun  concave  shot  a  golden  ray* 

Still  brighter  and  more  bright  it  stream'd, 

Then,  like  a  thousand  suns,  resistless  gleam'd 

Whilst  on  the  placid  waters  blooming, 

The  sky  perfuming. 

An  opening  lotos  rose,  and  smiling  spread 

His  azure  skirts  and  vase  of  gold. 

While  o'er  hia  foliage  roli'd 

Drops,  that  impart  Bhavani's  orient  »ed. 

Mother  of  gods,  rich  nature's  queen, 

Thy  genial  fire  emblazed  the  bursting  scent ; 
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For,  on  th'  expanded  blottom  liuing, 
Wiih  aunbeamt  knitting 
That  mystic  veil  for  ever  unremoved, 
Thoa  badett  the  toftly-kindling  flame 
Pervade  this  peopled  frame, 
And  tmilee,  with  blushea  tinged,  the  work  ap- 
proved. 

GoddoM,  around  thy  radiant  throne 

The  tcaly  shoals  in  spangled  vesture  shone, 

Some  slowly,  through  green  waves  advancing. 

Some  swifUy  glancing. 

As  each  thy  mild  mjrsterious  powcflr  impell'd  i 

£*en  ores  and  river  dragons  felt 

Their  iron  bosoms  melt 

With  scorching  heat ;  for  love  the  mightiest  queli'd. 

But  straight  ascending  vapours  rare 

0*ercanopied  thv  seat  with  lucid  air, 

While,  through  yj'uig  Indra's  new  dominions 

Unnumber'd  pinions 

Mix'd  with  thy  beams  a  thousand  varying  dyes. 

Of  birds  or  insects,  who  pursued 

Their  flying  loves,  or  wooed 

Them  yielding,  and  with  music  fill'd  the  skies. 

And  now  bedock'd  with  sparkling  Isles 

Like  rising  stars,  the  watery  desert  smiles ; 

Smooth  plains  by  waving  forests  bounded, 

With  hillocks  rounded. 

Send  forth  a  shaggy  brood,  who,  frisking  light 

In  mingled  flocks  of  faithful  pairs. 

Impart  their  tender  cares ; 

All  animals  to  love  their  kind  invite. 

Nor  they  alone :  those  vivid  gems, 

T^M  daiice  and  glitter  on  their  leafy  stems. 

Thy  voice  inspires,  thy  bounty  dresses. 

Thy  rapture  blesses. 

From  yon  tall  palm,  who  like  a  sunbom  king. 

His  proud  tiara  spreads  elate, 

To  those  who  throng  his  gate. 

Where  purple  chiefUins  ?emal  tribute  bring. 

A  gale  so  sweet  o*er  Ganga  breathes. 

That  in  soft  smiles  her  graceful  cheek  she  wreaths. 

Mark  where  her  argent  brow  she  raises. 

And  blushing  gazes 

On  yon  fresh  C^taca,  whose  amoioas  flower 

Throws  fragrance  from  his  flaunting  hair. 

While  with  his  blooming  fair 

He  blends  perfume,  and  multiplies  the  bower. 

Thus,  in  one  vast  eternal  gyre. 

Compact  or  fluid  shapes,  instinct  with  fire, 

Lead,  as  they  dance,  this  gay  creation. 

Whose  mild  gradation 

Of  melting  tints  illudes  the  visual  ray : 

Dense  earth  in  springing  herbage  lives. 

Thence  lifo  and  nurture  gives 

To  sentient  forms,  that  sink  again  to  clay. 

Te  maMs  and  youths  on  fhiitful  plains. 

Where  Lacshmi  revels  and  Bhavani  reigns. 

Oh,  haste !  oh.  bring  your  flowery  treasures. 

To  rapid  measures 

Tripping  at  eve  these  hallow'd  banks  along ; 

The  power,  in  yon  dim  shrines  adored, 

To  primal  waves  restored, 

Witfi  many  a  smiling  race  shall  bless  your  song. 


HYMN    TO  INDRA. 
THE  ARGUMENT. 

So  many  sIIosIods  to  Hindoo  mythofegy  occar  in  the 
foUowlDg  Ode,  that  it  would  be  scarce  intelligible  with- 
out an  explanatory  kitroduetion,  which,  on  every  m> 
count,  and  od  all  occasioDa,  appears  preferable  to  notes 
In  the  margin. 

A  distinct  idea  of  the  god^  whom  the  poem  celebratea, 
may  be  collected  trom  a  passage  in  the  ninth  section  o. 
the  OltA,  where  the  sodden  change  of  measure  fase  an 
effect  similar  to  that  of  the  finest  modulatkMi  * 

t>  pwgiiniiifji  wwiMtw  low 
MMatl  dlTfu  dif  Idenbhofu, 
I*  taa  bknctira  MrMfklocuB  fi 
ohlM  paajrt  BV^nlocm  TiMBd. 


•  paay* 

"These  havkig  through  virtue  reached  the  OMnaion  of 
the  king  of  Sura's,  feast  on  the  exquisite  heavenly  food 
of  the  gods :  they,  who  have  eqjoyed  this  lofty  region  of 
Swcrga,  but  whose  virtue  is  exhausted,  revisit  the  habi* 
tation  of  mortals." 

ImUra,  therefore,  or  the  king  of  Immortals,  corres' 
ponds  with  one  of  the  ancient  Jupiters  (for  several  of 
that  name  were  worahlpped  tai  Europe,)  and  particularly 
with  Jupiter  the  conductor,  whose  attributes  are  so  no- 
bly described  by  the  Platonic  philosophers ;  one  of  his 
numerous  titles  is  Dyupeti,  or,  in  the  nominative  case  be- 
fore certain  letters,  Dyupetir ;  which  means  the  Lord  of 
Heaven,  and  seems  a  more  probable  origin  of  the  He* 
trujcan  word  than  Juvans  Pater ;  as  Dlespiter  was  pro* 
bably,  not  the  father,  but  the  Lord  of  day.  Be  nuty  be 
considered  as  the  Jove  of  Ennius  in  this  memorable 
Une: 


where  the  poet  cleariy  means  the  firmament,  of  wbicli 
Indra  is  the  personification.  He  is  the  god  of  thuodsr 
and  the  five  elements,  with  inferior  genii  under  his  eon- 
mand ;  and  is  conceived  to  govern  the  eastern  quarter 
of  the  world,  but  to  preside,  like  the  genius  or  Agatho* 
d»man  of  the  ancients  over  the  celestial  bands,  whkl 
are  stationed  on  the  suaunit  of  Mem  or  the  north-pole, 
where  he  s(riaees  the  gods  with  nectar  and  heavenly 
music  *,  hence,  perhaps,  the  Hindoos^  who  give  evideocei 
and.  the  magistrates,  who  hear  It,  are  directed  to  stand 
fronting  the  east  or  the  nonh. 

This  Imaginary  mount  Is  here  feigned  to  have  beea 
seen  in  a  vision  at  Varanasi,  very  Improperly  called  Ba> 
naris,  which  takea  Its  name  from  two  rivulcU  that  em. 
brace  the  city ;  and  the  bard,  who  was  favoured  with 
the  sight,  Is  supposed  to  have  been  Vyass,  sumamed 
Dwalpayana,  or  Dwelling  In  an  Island ;  who,  If  he  really 
composed  the  GltA,  makes  very  flattering  mention  of 
hhnself  In  the  tenth  chapter.  The  plant  lata,  which  be 
describes  weaving  a  net  round  the  mountain  Mandara, 
Is  transported  by  a  poetical  liberty  to  Suroeru,  which 
the  great  author  of  the  Mahabharat  has  richly  painted  in 
four  beautiful  couplets :  It  is  the  generic  name  for  a 
creeper,  though  represented  here  as  a  species,  of  which 
many  elegant  varieties  are  found  hi  Asia. 

The  Genii  named  Clnnarus  are  the  male  dancers  la 
Swerga,  or  the  heaven  of  Indra :  and  the  Apsaras  are 
his  dancing-girls,  answering  to  the  fairies  of  the  Pe^ 
elans,  and  to  the  damsels  called  in  the  Koran  hhiira'IQyttn, 
or  with  antelopes' eyes.  ForUie  story  of  Chttrarafha, 
the  chief  musician  of  the  Indian  paradise,  whose  painted 
car  was  burned  by  Arjun ;  and  for  that  of  the  Chattt^ 
desaretna,  or  fourteen  gems,  as  they  are  called,  which 
were  produced  by  churning  the  ocean :  the  reader  mint 
be  referred  to  Mr.  Witkins's  learned  annotations  on  Ut 
accurate  version  of  th  3  BhagavadgitA.  The  foble  of  the 
pomegranate-flower  is  borrowed  from  the  popular  my- 
thology of  Nepal  and  Tibet 

In  this  poem  the  aame  fbnn  of  stanza  Is  repeated  wall 
variations,  on  a  principle  emirely  new  In  niodem  lyifo 
poetry,  which  on  some  future  occaskm  may  be  et 
plained. 
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THE  HTMN. 

But  ah!  what  glories  yon  blue  vaalt  emblaze? 
What  living  meteon  from  the  zenith  stream  ? 
Or  hath  a  lapturons  dream 
Perplexed  the  isle-bom  bard  in  fiction's  maze  T 
He  wakes :  he  hears ;  he  views  no  fancied  rays ; 
Tis  Indm  mounted  on  the  sun's  bright  beam ; 
And  round  him  revels  his  empyreal  train : 
How  rich  their  tints!  how  sweet  their  strain ! 

like  ahooting  stars  around  his  regal  seat 

A  Tail  of  many-colour'd  light  they  weave, 

'Hiat  eyes  unholy  would  of  sense  bereave : 

Their  aparkling  hands  and  lightly-tripping  feet 

Tired  gales  and  panting  clouds  behind  them  leave. 

With  love  of  song  and  sacred  beauty  smit. 

The  mystic  dance  they  knit ; 

Pnrsaing,  circling,  whirling,  twining,  leading. 

Now  chasing,  now  receding : 

Till  the  gay  pageant  from  the  sky  descends 

On  chorm*d  Sumeni,  who  with  homage  bends. 

Hail,  mountain  of  delight, 

Palace  of  glory,  bless*d  by  glory's  king ! 

With  prospering  shade  imbower  me,  whilst  I  sing 

Thy  im)nders  yet  unreach'd  by  mortal  flight 

Sky-piercing  mountain !  in  thy  bowers  of  love 

No  tears  are  seen,  save  where  medicinal  stalks 

Weep  drops  balsamic  o'er  the  silver'd  walks ; 

No  plaints  are  heard,  save  where   the  restless 

dove 
Of  coy  repulse  and  mild  reluctance  talks ; 
Blantled  in  woven  gold,  with  gems  enchased. 
With  emerald  hillocks  graced. 
From  whose  fresh  laps  in  young  fiintastic  mazes 
Soft  crystal  bounds  and  blazes 
Bathing  the  lithe  convolvulus,  that  winds 
^  Obsequious,  and  each  flaunting  arbour  binds. 

When  sapient  Brahma  this  new  world  approved. 
On  woody  wings  eight  primal  mountains  moved ; 
But  Indra  mark'd  Sumeni  for  his  own. 
And  motionless  was  every  stone 

Dazzling  the  moon  he  rears  his  golden  head  i 

Nor  bards  inspired,  nor  heaven's  all-perfect  speech, 

Less  may  unhallow'd  rhyme  his  beauties  teach. 

Or  paint  the  pavement  which  th'  immortals  tread ; 

Nor  thought  of  man  his  awful  height  can  reach: 

Who  sees  it,  maddens ;  who  approaches,  dies; 

For,  with  flame-darting  eyes. 

Around  it  roll  a  thousand  sleepless  dragons ; 

While  from  their  diamond  flagons 

The  feasting  gods  exhanstless  nectar  sip. 

Which  glows  and  sparkles  on  each  fragrant  lip. 

This  feast  in  memory  of  the  churned  wave 
Great  Indra  gave,  when  Amrit  first  wns  won 
From  impious  demons,  who  to  Miy&'s  eyea 
Resign'd  ^le  prize,  and  rued  the  fight  begun. 

Now,  while  each  ardent  Cinnara  persuades 

llie  soft  eyed  Apsara  to  break  the  dance. 

And  leads  her  loth,  yet  with  love-beamiog  glance. 

To  banks  of  maijoram  and  Champac  shades. 

Celestial  Genii  toward  their  king  advance 

(So  call'd  by  men,  in  heaven  Gandharvas  named) 

Fq»  vatchless  music  &med. 


Soon,  where  the  bands  in  lucid  rows  assemble, 
Flutes  breathe,  and  citherns  tremble ; 
Till  Chitraratha  sings — His  painted  car, 
Tet  unconsumed,  gleams  like  an  orient  star. 

Hush'd  was  every  breezy  pinion. 

Every  breeze  his  fall  suspended : 

Silence  reign'd ;  whose  solo  dominion 

Soon  was  raised,  but  soon  was  ended. 

He  sings,  how  **  whilom  from  the  troubled  main 

The  sovereign  elephant  Airavan  sprang : 

The  breathing  shell,  that  peals  of  conquest  rang; 

The  parent  cow,  whom  none  implores  in  vain ; 

The  milk-while  steed,the  bow  with  deafening  clang 

The  goddesses  of  beauty,  wealth,  and  wine  : 

Flowers,  that  unfading  shine, 

Narayan's  gem,  the  moonlight's  tender  languish; 

Blue  venom,  source  of  anguish ; 

The  solemn  leech,  slow-moving  o'er  the  strand, 

A  vase  of  kmg-sought  Amrit  in  his  hand. 

"  To  soflen  human  ills  dread  Siva  drank 

The  poisonous  flood,  that  stain'd  his  azure  neck ; 

The  rest  thy  mansions  deck. 

High  Swerga !  stored  in  many  a  blazing  rank. 

'*  Thou,  god  of  thunder !  satt'st  on  Mem  throned. 
Cloud-riding,  mountain-piercing,  thousand-eyed. 
With  young  Pulomiga,  thy  blooming  bride, 
Whilst  air  and  skies  thy  boundless  empire  own'd ; 
Hall,  Dyupetir,  dismay  to  Bala's  pride ! 
Or  speaks  Purander  best  thy  martial  fame. 
Or  Sacra  mystic  name  7 
With  various  praise  in  odes  and  hallow'd  story 
Sweet  bards  shall  hymn  thy  glory. 
Thou,  Vasava,  from  this  unmeasured  height 
Shedd'st  pearl,  shedd'st  odours  o'er  the  sons  of 
light!" 

The  genius  rested ;  for  his  powerful  art 
Had  swell'd  the  monarch's  heart  with  ardour  vain, 
That  threaten'd  rash  disdain,  and  seem'd  to  lower 
On  gods  of  loftier  power  and  ampler  reign. 

He  smiled ;  and,  warblincp  in  a  softer  mode, 

Sang  **  the  red  lightning  hail,  and  whelming  rain. 

O'er  Gocul  green  and  Vraja's  nymph-loved  plain 

By  Indras  hurl'd  whose  altars  ne'er  had  glow'd. 

Since  infant  Crishna  ruled  the  rustic  train 

Now  thrill'd  with  terror— them  the  heavenly  child 

Call'd,  and  with  looks  ambrosial  smiled. 

Then  with  one  finger  rear'd  the  vast  Goverdhen, 

Beneath  whose  rocky  burden 

On  pastures  dry  the  maids  and  herdsmen  trod : 

The  lord  of  thunder  felt  a  mightier  god !" 

What  furies  potent  modulation  sooths ! 

E'en  the  dilated  heart  of  Indra  shrinks : 

His  ruffled  brow  he  smooths, 

His  lance,  half-raised,  with  listless  languor  smks. 

A  sweeter  strain  the  sage  musician  chose : 
He  told,  how  "  Sachi,  soft  as  morning  light. 
Blithe  Sachi,  from  her  lord,  Indrani  bight. 
When  through  clear  skies  their  car  ethereal  rose. 
Fiz'd  on  a  garden  trim  her  wandering  sight. 
Where  gay  pomegranates,  fresh  with  early  dewv 
Vaunted  their  blossoms  new :  [dreasaa 

*0!    pluck  (sne   said)  yon  gems,  which  natart 
To  grace  my  darker  I 
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In  form  a  •hepherd'i  boy,  a  god  in  wal, 
lie  hasten'd,  and  the  bloomy  treasure  stole. 

**  The  reckleM  peasant,  who  those  glowing  flowers. 
Hopeful  of  rubied  fruit,  had  (bster'd  long. 
Seized,  and  with  cordage  strong 
Shackled  the  god  who  gave  him  showers. 

*'  Straight  from  seven  winds  immortal  Genii  flew, 
Green  Varuna,  whom  foamy  waves  obey. 
Bright  Vahni,  flaming  like  the  lamp  of  day, 
Cuvera,  sought  by  all,  enjoy'd  by  few, 
Marut,  who  bids  the  winged  breezes  play. 
Stem  Yama,  ruthless  judges  and  Isa  cold, 
With  Nairrit  mildly  bold: 

They  with  the  ruddy  flash,  that  points  his  thunder, 
Rend  his  vain  bands  asunder. 
•  Th'  eiuUing  god  resumes  his  thousand  eyes. 
Four  arms  divine,  and  robes  of  changing  dyes." 

Soil  memory  retraced  the  youthM  scene ; 
The  thunderer  yielded  to  resistless  charms. 
Then  smiled  enamour*d  on  his  blushing  queen, 
Kod  melted  in  her  ame. 


Such  was  the  vision,  which— on  Varan's  breast 

Or  Asi  pure,  with  ofler'd  blossoms  fill*d— 

Dwaipeyan  slumbering  saw ;  (thus  Nared  wOl'd  ^ 

For  waking  eye  such  glory  never  bless'd, 

Nor  waking  ear  such  music  ever  thrill'd. 

It  vanished  with  light  sleep :  he,  rising,  praised 

The  guarded  mount  high-raised, 

And  pray'd  the  thundering  power,  that  thea^ 

treasures,  . 

Mild  showers,  and  vernal  pleasures. 
The    labouring  youth  in   moad  and   vale  mi^ 

cheer. 
And  cherish'd  herdsmen  bless  th*  abundant  year. 

Thee,  darter  of  the  swift  blue  bolt!  he  sang; 
Sprinkler  of  genial  dews  and  fruitful  rains 
0*er  hills  and  thirsty  plains ! 
**  When  through  the  waves  of  war  thy  Aiarg«i 

•prang. 
Each  rock  rebellow*d  and  each  forest  rang. 
Till  vanq^uish'd  Asurs  felt  avenging  pains. 
Send  o'er  their  seats  the  snako  that  never  dies, 
But  wail  the  virtuous  to  thy  skies  V^ 


GEORGE  CKABBE. 


Gkobox  Ckabbk  wbi  bora  at  AMboroagh,  in 
Soflbik,  <m  tho  S4th  of  December,  1754,  where  hif 
&ther  and  grand&ther  were  officen  of  the  coa- 
toma.  He  received  hia  edacation  at  a  neighbour- 
ing achool,  where  he  gained  a  prize  lor  one  of  hia 
poema,  and  left  it  with  aufficient  knowledge  to 
qoalify  him  for  an  apprentice  to  a  aurgeon  and 
apothecary  in  hia  native  town.  Hia  poetical  tute 
iaaaid  to  have  been  aatisted  in  developmg  itaelf 
by  a  pemaal  of  all  the  acrapa  of  verMa  which  hif 
iaither  uaed  to  tear  oflTfrom  diflbrent  newtpapen,  and 
which  young  Crabbe  collected  together,  and  got 
most  of  them  by  heart.  The  attractiona  of  the  moae 
had  probably  overcome  thoae  of  iEaoulapiua,  for,  on 
the  completion  of  hia  apprenticeahip,  giving  op  all 
hope  of  aucceediug  in  hia  profeation.  ho  deter- 
mined at  once  to  quit  it,  and  to  depend  for  fupport 
upon  hia.  literary  abilitiea.  Accordingly,  in  1778,  he 
tame  to  London  with  little  more  in  hia  pocket  than 
a  bondlo  of  hia  beat  poema,  and  took  a  lodging  in 
tha  city,  where  he  read  and  compoaed,  but  could 
/revail  upon  no  bookaeller  to  publiah.  At  length, 
m  1780,  he  ventured  to  print,  at  hia  own  ezpeote, 
a  poem,  entitled  The  Candidate,  which  was  fovour- 
aUy  noticed  in  the  Monthly  Review,  to  the  editor 
of whioh  it  waa  addretaed.  Finding,  however,  that 
he  stoo^  no  chance  of  aucceaa  or  popularity  whilat 
he  rea*^led  pemnally  unknown,  he  ia  nid  to 
have  introduced  himself  to  Edmund  Burke,  who 
received  him  with  great  kindness, and  read  hia  pro- 
ductiona  with  approbation.  Our  author  fortunately 
found  ioAhis  gentleman  both  a  friend  and  a  patron ; 
he  took  Crabbe  into  his  house,  and  introduced  him 
to  Fox ;  and,  under  their  united  auapices,  appeared 
his  poem  of  the  Library,  in  1781.  In  the  same  year, 
he  waa  ordained  deacon,  and  in  the  following  one, 
priest,  and,  for  a  short  time,  acted  aa  curate  at 
Aldborough.  About  the  same  p<ft'iod,  he  entered 
his  name  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  but  withdrew 
it  without  graduating,  although  he  was  subse- 
quently presented  with  the  degree  of  B.  C.  L 
After  reaiding  for  some  time  at  Belvoir  Castle,  as 
chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  by  the  recom- 
aendation  of  Mr.  Burke,  our  author  waa  introduced 
to  liord-cbancellor  Thurlov*»  who  beatowed  upon 


him  auccesaivelv,  the  living  of  Frome  St  Quimitt, 
in  Doraelshire,  and  the  rectoriea  of  Muston  and 
Weat  Allington,  in  the  dioceae  of  Lincoln.  In  the 
meantime,  in  1785.  he  published  The  Newspaper, 
a  poem ;  followed  by  a  complete  edition  of  hia 
worka,  in  1807,  which  were  received  with  marked 
and  univermi  approbation. 

In  1810,  appeared  hia  admirable  poem  of  The 
Borough ;  in  1812,  he  published  his  Tales  in  Vene  ,* 
and  in  1819,  his  celebrated  Tales  of  the  Ha.  1.  He 
had,  in  the  interim,  been  presented  to  the  rectory 
of  Trowbridge,  with  the  smaller  benefice  of  Croz- 
ton  Kerryel,  in  Leicestershire.  His  only  prose 
publications  are  a  funeral  sermon  on  on*  of  hi» 
early  noble  patrons,  Charl^,  !>uke  ol  ^tlaiui, 
preached  in  the  chapel  of  fielvoir  Cfts'»!e,  in  1789 ; 
and  An  Essay  on  the  Natural  History  of  the  Vale 
of  Belvoir,  written  fur  Mr.  Nichola*  lIist^.y  of 
Leicestershire. 

Mr.  Crabbe  died  February  3d,  Ib'Cl,  at  Trow- 
bridge,  the  scene  of  his  latest  ministnitions  aa  a 
Christian  pastor.  His  parishioners,  in  grateful  re 
membrance  of  his  virtues  and  laboun  for  their  im 
provement,  caused  an  elegant  monument  to  be 
erected  over  his  grave  in  the  chancel.  Hia  cha* 
racter  aa  a  man  is  not  less  worthy  of  admiration, 
than  hia  genius  as  a  poet.  His  biography,  accom- 
panied by  a  volume  of  posthumous  poetry,  have 
since  been  published  by  his  son. 

The  works  of  Crabbe  have  gonotlirough  several 
editions,  and  deservedly  become  popular ;  Mr.  Wil- 
son Croker  has  justly  observed  of  Crabbe,  that  his 
having  taken  a  view  of  life  too  minute,  too  humi- 
liating, and  too  painfully  just,  may  have  rendered 
hia  popularity  loss  brilliant  than  that  of  some  of 
his  contemporaries ;  though  for  accurate  descrip 
tion,  and  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature,  no 
poet  of  the  present  age  is  equal  to  him.  The  great 
charm  of  his  poetry  lies  in  his  masterly  treat 
ment  of  the  most  ordinary  subjects,  and  m  his 
heart-rending  but  true  descriptiona  of  the  scenes 
which  his  muse  delights  to  visit, — those  of  poverty 
and  distress.  He  depicts  nature  living  and  circum 
stantially ;  and  in  thia  respect,  his  poetry  may  justly 
be  compared  to  the  painting  of  Teniers  andOatade 
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SIR   EUSTACE   GREY. 
PerJDiM— VisjTBE,  Phtbiciait.  and  Patient. 


Verb 


Seneca  in  Here,  furente. 


YIIITKA. 

I  hL  know  no  more ;— the  heart  ii  torn 

By  views  of  wo  we  cannot  heal ; 
Long  shall  I  tee  these  things  forlorn, 

And  oft  again  their  grieft  shall  feel. 

As  each  upon  the  mind  shall  steal ; 
That  wan  pn>iector*8  mystic  style 

That  lumpish  idiot  leering  by. 
That  peevish  idler's  ceaseless  wile, 
And  that  poor  maiden's  half  ibrm'd  smile. 

While  struggling  ibr  the  full  drawn  sigh  !^ 
ru  know  no  more. 

niTSIClAN. 

— ^Yes,  turn  again ; 
Then  speed  to  happier  scenes  thy  way. 

When  though  hast  view'd  what  yet  lemain. 
The  ruins  of  Sir  Eustace  Grey. 

The  sport  of  madness,  misery's  prey . 
But  he  will  no  historian  need. 

His  cares,  his  crimes,  will  he  display, 
And  show  (as  one  from  frenzy  freed) 

The  proud-lost  mind,  the  rash-done  deed. 

That  cell  to  him  is  Greyling  Hall  >- 

Approach ;  hell  bid  thee  welcome  there ; 
Will  sometimes  for  his  servant  call, 

And  sometimes  point  the  vacant  chair 
He  can,  with  free  and  easy  air, 

And  appear  attentive  and  polite; 
Can  veil  his  woes  in  manners  fair. 

And  pity  with  respect  excite. 

FATIKNT. 

Who  comes  ?— Approach !— 'tis  kindly  done : 

My  leam'd  physician  and  a  friend. 
Their  pleasures  quit,  to  visit  one 

Who  cannot  to  their  ease  attend, 
tfoTJoyu  bestow,  nor  comforts  lend, 

As  when  I  lived  so  bless'd,  so  well. 
And  dreamt  not  I  must  soon  contend 

With  those  malignant  powers  of  hell. 

physician. 
Less  warmth.  Sir  Eustace,  or  we  go— 

pattent. 

See !  I  am  calm  as  infant  love, 
A  very  child,  but  one  of  wo, 

Whom  you  should  pity,  nut  reprove  :— 
But  men  at  ease,  who  never  strove 

With  passions  wild,  will  calmly  show 
How  soon  we  may  their  ills  remove. 

And  masters  of  their  madness  grow. 

Some  twenty  years,  I  think,  are  gone^— 
Time  flies,  I  know  not  how,  away,) 

The  sun  upon  no  happier  shone. 
Nor  prouder  m^n.  than  Eustace  Grey. 


Ask  where  yon  would,  and  all  would  sav. 

The  man  admired  and  praised  of  alL 
Bf  rich  and  poor,  by  grave  and  gay. 

Was  the  young  lord  of  Greyling  HalL 

Yes !  I  had  youth  and  rosy  health ; 

Was  nobly  formld,  as  man  might  be; 
For  sickness  then,  of  all  my  wealth. 

I  never  gave  a  single  fee : 
The  ladies  fair,  the  maidens  free. 

Were  all  accustomed  then  to  say. 
Who  would  a  handsome  figure  see 

Should  look  upon  Sir  Eustace  Grej. 

He  had  a  frank  and  pleasant  lock, 

A  cheerful  eye,  and  accent  bland; 
His  very  speech  and  manner  spoke 

The  generous  heart,  the  open  hand ; 
About  him  all  was  gay  or  grand. 

He  had  the  praise  of  great  and  small : 
He  bought,  improved  projected,  plann'd,  * 

And  reign'd  a  prince  at  Greyling  Halt 

My  lady !— she  was  all  we  love ; 

All  praise  (to  speak  her  worth)  b  faint ; 
Her  manners  show'd  the  yielding  dove 

Her  morals,  the  seraphic  saint ; 
She  never  breathed  nor  look'd  complaint 

No  equal  upon  earth  had  she : — 
Now,  what  n  thb  fair  thing  I  paint  ? 

Alas!  as  all  that  live  shall  be. 

There  was.  beside,  a  gallant  youth. 

And  him  my  bosom's  friend,  I  had : — 
O I  I  was  rich  in  very  truth. 

It  made  me  proud---it  made  me  mad! — 
Tes,  I  was  lost— >but  there  viras  cause  >— 

Where  stood  my  tale !— I  cannot  find— 
But  I  hod  all  mankind's  applause. 

And  all  the  smiles  of  woman  kind. 

There  were  two  cherub  things  beside, 

A  gracious  girt,  a  glorious  boy ; 
Tet  more  to  swell  my  full-blown  prid<', 

To  varnish  higher  my  fading  joy. 
Pleasures  were  ours  without  alloy. 

Nay,  Paradise, — till  my  frail  Eve 
Our  bliss  was  templed  to  destroy ; 

Deceived,  and  fated  to  deceive. 

But  I  deserved ;  for  all  that  time. 

When  I  viras  loved,  admired,  caress'd. 
There  was  within,  each  secret  crime, 

Unfelt,  uncanceird,  onconfess'd : 
I  never  then  my  God  addrcss'd 

In  grateful  praise  or  humble  prayer; 
And  if  hb  word  was  not  my  jest ! 

(Dread  thought !)  it  never  was  my  care* 

I  doubled — fool  I  was  to  doubt ! 

If  that  all-piercing  eye  could  see,— • 
If  He  who  looks  all  worlds  throughout. 

Would  so  minute  and  careful  be. 
As  to  perceive  and  punish  me : — 

Willi  man  I  would  be  great  and  tiigb, 
But  with  my  God  so  lost,  that  He, 

In  hb  large  view,  should  pass  me  by. 
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Thus  blesa'd  with  children^  friend,  and  wife 

B]eM*d  far  beyond  the  vulgar  lot ; 
Of  all  that  gladdeni  human  life. 

Where  was  the  good  that  I  had  not  T 
Bat  my  vile  heart  had  linful  tpot, 

And  heaven  beheld  ita  deepening  ttain  { 
Eternal  juatice  I  forgot. 

And  mercy  aonght  not  to  obtam. 

Come  near,— 111  softly  speak  the  rest!— 

Alas !  'tia  known  to  all  the  crowd, 
Her  guilty  love  was  all  coniessM  ; 

Acd  his  who  so  much  truth  avow*d. 
My  fiitthleas  friend'a — ^In  pleasure  proud 

I  sat,  when  these  cursed  tidings  came ; 
Their  guilt,  their  flight  was  told  aloud. 

And  envy  smiled  to  hear  my  shame ! 

I  call'd  on  vengeance ;  at  the  word 

She  came ;— Can  I  the  deed  forget  t 
I  held  the  sword,  th'  accursed  sword. 

The  blood  of  hit  iatse  heart  made  wet; 
And  that  fair  victim  paid  her  debt. 

She  pined,  she  died,  she  loathed  to  live ; — 
1  saw  her  dying— see  her  yet : 

Fair  follen  thing !  my  rage  forgive ! 

Those  cherubs  still,  my  life  to  bless. 

Were  left;  could  I  ray  fears  remove. 
Sad  fears  that  check'd  each  fond  careas. 

And  poison*d  all  parental  love  ? 
Tet  that  with  jealous  feelings  strove. 

And  would  at  last  have  won  my  will, 
Had  I  not,  wretch !  been  doom*d  to  prove 

Th'  extremes  of  mortal  good  and  ill. 

In  youth !  health !  joy !  in  beauty's  pride ! 

They  droop'd :  as  flowers  when  blight«i  bow. 
The  dire  infection  came  .-—They  died. 

And  I  was  cursed — as  I  am  now— 
Nay,  frown  not,  angry  friend*— allow 

That  I  was  deeply,  sorely  tried  ; 
Hear  then,  and  you  must  wonder  how 

I  could  such  storms  and  strifes  abide. 

Stonoi ! — not  that  clouds  embattled  make. 

When  they  afBict  this  earthly  globe ; 
But  such  as  with  their  terrors  shake 

Man*s  breast,  and  to  the  bottom  probe ; 
They  moke  the  hypocrite  disrobe. 

They  try  us  all,  if  false  or  true ; 
For  this,  one  devil  had  power  on  Job ; 

And  I  was  long  the  slave  of  two. 


feace,  peace,  my  friend ;  these  subjects  fl^/ 
Collect  thy  thoughts— go  calmly  onw— 


And  shall  I  then  the  fact  denyf 
I  was, — thou  know*nt,— I  was  begone. 

Like  him  who  fiird  the  eastern  throne. 
To  whom  the  watcher  cried  aloud  !* 

That  royal  wretch  of  Babylon 
Who  was  so  guilty  and  so  proud. 


•  Prophecy  of  Daniel,  chap.  hr.  22. 


Like  him,  with  haughty,  stubborn  mind 
I,  in  my  state,  my  comforts  sought ; 

Delight  and  praise  I  hoped  to  find. 
In  what  I  builded,  planted,  bought  • 

0  arrogance !  by  misery  taught— 
Soon  came  a  voice !  I  felt  it  come; 

**  Full  be  his  cup,  with  evil  fraught 
Demons  his  guides,  and  death  his  doon  .** 

Then  was  I  cast  from  out  my  state ; 

Two  fiends  of  darkness  led  my  way ; 
They  waked  910  early,  watch'd  me  late. 

My  dread  by  night,  my  plague  by  day! 
O!  I  was  made  their  sport,  their  play. 

Through  many  a  stormy  troubled  year ; 
And  how  they  used  their  pasaivo  proy 

Is  sad  to  tell : — but  you  shall  hear. 

And  first,  before  they  sent  ms  forth. 

Through  this  unpitying  world  to  run. 
They  robb'd  Sir  Eustace  of  his  worth, 

Lands,  manors,  lordships,  every  one ; 
80  was  that  gracious  man  undone. 

Was  spum*d  as  vile,  was  scom'd  as  poor, 
Whom  every  former  friend  would  shun* 

And  menials  drove  from  every  door. 

Then  those  ill-favour'd  Ones,^  whom  none 

Bui  my  unhappy  eyes  could  view. 
Led  me,  with  wild  emotion,  on. 

And.  with  resistless  terror,  drew 
Through  lands  we  fled,  o*er  seas  we  flew. 

And  halted  on  a  boundless  plain  : 
Where  nothing  fed,  nor  breathed,  nor  grew 

But  silence  ruled  the  still  domain. 

Upon  that  boundless  plain,  below, 

The  setting  sun's  lost  rays  were  shed. 
And  gave  o  mild  and  sober  glow. 

Where  all  wore  still,  asleep,  or  dead ; 
Vast  ruins  in  the  midst  were  spread, 

Pillars  and  pediments  sublime. 
Where  the  groy  moss  had  formed  a  bed. 

And  clothed  the  crumbling  spoils  of  time. 

There  was  I  fiz*d,  I  know  not  how, 

Condemn'd  for  untold  years  to  stay : 
Tet  years  were  not ;— one  dreadful  iieis 

Endured  no  change  of  night  or  day ; 
The  same  mild  evening's  sleeping  ray 

Shone  sofily  solemn  and  serene. 
And  all  that  time  I  gaxed  away. 

The  setting  enn's  sad  rays  were  seen. 

At  length  a  moment's  sleep  atole  on,- 
Again  came  my  coromission*d  foes ; 

Again  through  sea  and  land  we're  gone, 
Nc»  peace,  no  respite,  no  repose : 

Above  the  dark  broad  sea  we  rose. 
We  ran  through  bleak  and  frozen  land , 

1  had  no  strength  their  strength  t*  oppose. 
An  infant  in  a  giant's  hand. 

They  placed  me  where  tliese  streamers  play. 
Those  nimble  beams  of  brilliant  light ; 

It  would  the  Stoutest  heart  dismay. 
To  see.  to  feel,  that  dreadful  sight: 


*  Tide  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
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So  gwiil,  80  pure,  so  cold,  to  bright, 
They  pierced  my  rrame  with  icy  wounds, 

And  all  that  holfyear^s  polar  night,' 
Thoae  dancing  •treamera  wrapp'd  me  round. 

Slowly  that  darknen  pass'd  away. 

When  down  upon  the  earth  I  fell, — 
Some  hurried  sleep  was  mine  by  day  { 

But,  soon  as  toU'd  the  evening  bell, 
Thoy  forced  me  on,  where  ever  dwell 

Far  distant  men  in  cities  fair. 
Cities  of  whom  no  travelers  tell,  • 

Nor  fbet  but  mine  were  wanderers  thereu 

Their  watchmen  stare  and  stand  aghast. 

As  on  we  hurry  through  the  dark ; 
The  watch-light  blinks  as  we  go  past. 

The  viratch-dog  shrinks  and  fears  to  bark  ; 
The  watch-tower's  bell  sounds  shrill ;  and,  hark ! 

The  free  wind  blows— we've  left  the  town— 
A  wide  sepulchral  ground  I  mark. 

And  on  a  tombstone  place  me  down. 

What  monuments  of  mighty  dead! 

What  tombs  of  various  kinds  are  found ! 
And  stones  erect  their  shadows  shod 

On  humble  g^ves,  with  wickers  bound ; 
^^me  risen  fresh  above  the  ground, 

Some  level  with  the  native  clay. 
What  sleeping  millions  wait  the  sound, 

"Arise,  ye  dead,  and  come  away !" 

Alas !  they  stay  not  fbr  that  call ; 

Spare  me  this  wo !  ye  demons,  spare ! — 
They  come !  the  shrouded  shadows  all, — 

'Tis  more  than  mortal  brain  can  bear ; 
Rustling  they  rise,  they  sternly  glare 

At  man  upheld  by  vital  breath ; 
Who,  led  by  wicked  fiends,  should  dare 

To  join  the  shadowy  troops  of  death ! 

Tes,  I  have  felt  all  man  can  feel. 

Till  he  shall  pay  his  nature's  debt ; 
nis  that  no  hope  has  strength  to  heal. 

No  mind  the  comfort  to  forget  t 
Whatever  cares  the  heart  can  Oct, 

The  spirits  wear,  the  temper  gall. 
Wo,  want,  dread,  anguish,  all  beeet 

My  sinful  soul ! — together  all ! 

Those  fiends  upon  a  shaking  fen         '^ 

Fix'd  me,  in  dark  tempestuous  night ; 
There  never  trod  the  foot  of  men. 

There  flock'd  the  fowl  in  wintery  flight ; 
There  danced  the  moor's  deceitful  light 

Above  the  pool  where  sedges  grow ; 
And  when  the  morning  sun  shone  bright. 

It  shone  upon  a  field  of  snow. 

1  ney  hung  me  on  a  bough  so  small, 

The  rook  could  build  her  nest  no  higher ; 
They  fix'd  me  on  the  trembling  ball 

That  crowns  the  steeple's  quivering  spire ; 
They  set  me  whore  the  seas  retire. 

But  drown  with  their  returning  tide ; 
And  made  me  flee  t'le  mountain's  fire, 

When  rolling  f^oni  its  burning  side. 


I've  hung  upon  the  ridgy  steep 

Of  cliffit,  and  held  the  rambling  brier ; 
I've  plunged  below  the  billowy  deep. 

Where  air  was  sent  me  to  respire ; 
Fve  been  where  hungry  wolves  retire ; 

And  (to  complete  my  woes)  I've  ran 
Where  bedlam's  crazy  crew  conspire 

Against  the  life  of  reasoning  man. 

I've  furl'd  m  storms  the  flapping  sail. 

By  hanging  from  the  topmast>head ; 
Fve  seipred  the  vilest  slaves  in  jail. 

And  pick'd  the  dunghill's  spoil  for  bread, 
I've  made  the  badger's  hole  my  bed 

I've  wander'd  with  a  gipsy  crew ; 
I've  dreaded  all  the  guilty  dread. 

And  done  what  they  would  fear  to  do 

On  sand,  where  ebbs  and  flows  the  flood, 

Midway  tliey  placed  and  bade  me  die; 
Propp'd>on  my  stafl^  I  stoutly  stood 

When  the  swift  waves  came  rolling  by ; 
And  high  they  rose,  and  still  more  high. 

Till  my  lips  drank  the  bitter  brine; 
I  sobb'd  convulsed,  then  cast  mine  eye. 

And  saw  the  tide's  refbwing  sign. 

And  then,  my  dreams  were  such  as  nau^t 

Could  yield  but  my  unhappy  case  ; 
I've  been  of  thousand  devils  caught. 

And  thrust  into  that  horrid  place. 
Where  reign  dismay,  despair,  disgrace ; 

Furies  with  iron  fangs  were  there. 
To  torture  that  accursed  race, 

Doom'd  to  dismay,  disgrace,  despair. 

Harmless  I  was ;  yet  hunted  down 

For  treasons,  to  my  soul  unfit ; 
I've  been  pursuod  through  many  a  town, 

For  crimes  that  petty  knaves  commit ; 
I've  been  adjudged  t'  have  lost  my  wit. 

Because  I  preach 'd  so  loud  and  well ; 
And  tlirown  into  Uie  dungeon's  pit. 

For  trampling  on  the  pit  of  hell. 

Such  were  .the  evils,  man  of  sm, 

That  I  was  fated  to  sustain ; 
And  add  to  all,  without — within, 

A  soul  defiled  with  every  stain 
That  man's  reflecting  mind  can  pain ; 

That  pride,  wrong,  rage,  despair,  can  make, 
In  fact,  they'd  nearly  touch'd  my  brain. 

And  reason  on  her  throne  would  shake. 

But  pity  will  the  vilest  seek. 

If  punish'd  guilt  will  not  repine, — 
I  heard  a  heavenly  Teacher  speak, 

And  felt  the  Sun  of  mercy  shine  ; 
I  hail'd  the  light!  the  birth  divine! 

And  then  was  seal'd  among  the  few ; 
Those  angry  fiends  beheld  the  sign. 

And  from  me  in  an  instant  flew. 

Come,  hear  how  thus  the  charraera  cry 
To  wandering  sheep,  the  strays  of  cin, 

While  some  the  wicket-gate  pass  by. 
And  some  will  knock  and  enter  in : 
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Fun  joyful  'til  a  aoul  to  win. 
For  he  that  winneth  flouls  m  wise ; 

Now  hark !  the  holy  straina  begin, 
And  thus  the  tainted  preacher  cries  :*- 

**  Pilgrim,  burden'd  with  thy  ain, 

Come  the  way  to  Zk»n's  gate, 

There,  till  Mercy  let  thee  in. 

Knock  and  weep,  and  watQh  and  wait. 
Knock ! — He  knowt  the  sinner's  cry : 
Weep !— He  loves  the  moomer'a  tears : 
l^^h  i—for  saving  grace  is  nigh  : 
Wait !— till  heavenly  light  appears 

*  Hark !  it  is  the  Bridegroom's  voice ; 

Welcome  pilgrim  to  thy  rest ; 

Now  within  the  gate  rejoice, 

Safe  and  seal'd,  and  bought  and  bless'd ! 
Safe— from  all  the  lures  of  vice, 
Seal'd — by  signs  the  chosen  know, 
Bought— by  love  and  life  the  price, 
Bless'd — the  mighty  debt  to  owe. 

'  Holy  Pilgrim !  what  for  thee 

In  a  worid  like  this  remoin  ? 

From  thy  guarded  breast  shall  flee. 

Fear  and  shame,  and  doubt  and  pain. 
Fear — the  hope  of  Heaven  shall  fly, 
Shame— ifom  glory's  view  retire, 
Doubt— in  certain  rapture  die. 
Pain — in  endless  bliss  expire." 

But  though  my  day  of  grace  wns  come, 

Yet  still  my  days  of  grief  I  find  ; 
The  former  clouds'  collected  gloom 

Still  sadden  the  reflecting  mind ; 
The  soul,  to  evil  things  consign'd. 

Will  of  their  evil  some  retain ; 
The  man  will  seem  to  earth  inclined, 

And  will  not  look  erect  again. 

Thus,  though  elect,  I  feel  it  hard 

To  lose  what  I  possess'd  before. 
To  be  from  all  my  wealth  debarr'd,— 

The  bmve  Sir  Eustace  is  no  more : 
But  old  I  wax  and  passing  poor. 

Stem,  rugged  men  my  conduct  view; 
They  chide  my  wish,  they  bar  my  door, 

"lis  hard— ^I  weep— jrou  see  I  da- 
Most  you,  my  friends,  no  longer  stay  ? 

Thus  quickly  all  my  pleasures  end ; 
But  1*11  remember,  when  I  pray. 

My  kind  physician  and  his  friend : 
And  those  sad  hours,  you  deign  to  spend 

With  roe,  I  shall  requite  them  all ; 
Sir  Eustace  for  his  friends  shall  send, 

And  thank  their  love  at  Greyling  Hall 


•  It  has  been  sucgested  to  me,  that  this  change  from 
restlesraess  to  repose,  in  the  mind  of  Sir  Bastace,  Is 
wrought  by  a  methodisUc  call ;  and  It  is  admitted  to  be 
soch :  a  sober  and  rational  conversion  could  not  have 
oappened  while  the  disorder  of  ihe  brain  continued :  yet 
the  verses  which  follow,  in  a  diflferent  measure,  are  not 
InteDded  to  make  any  religious  persuasion  appear  ridl- 
eulous ;  they  are  to  be  supposed  as  tho  eflect  of  memory 
ki  the  disordered  mind  of  the  speaker,  and,  though  evi- 
dently  eotbosiasdc  in  respect  to  lahiriiage,  are  not  meant 
la  sonvey  any  impropriety  of  sentiment 


VI81T£&. 

The  poor  Sir  Eustace !— Yet  his  hope 

Leads  him  to  think  of  joys  again ; 
And  when  his  earthly  vbions  droop. 

His  views  of  heavenly  kind  remain : — 
^ut  whence  that  meek  and  humbled  strain, 

That  spirit  wounded,  lost,  resign'd  ? 
Would  not  so  proud  a  soul  disdain 

The  madness  of  the  poorest  mind  f 

FnYSiciAir^ 
No  t  Tot  the  more  he  sweU'd  with  pride. 

The  more  he  folt  misfortune's  blow ; 
Disgrace  and  grief  he  could  not  hide. 

And  poverty  had  laid  him  low : 
Thus  shame  and  sorrow  working  slow  j 

At  length  this  humble  spirit  gave.  ^ 

Madness  on  these  began  to  grow. 

And  bound  him  to  his  fiends  a  slave. 

Though  the  wild  thoughts  had  tonch'd  his  braic 

Then  was  he  free :  — so,  forth  he  ran , 
To  soothe  or  threat,  alike  were  vain : 

He  spake  of  fiends,  look'd  wild  and  wan ; 
Year  after  ycor,  the  hurried  man 

Obey'd  those  fiends  from  place  to  place ; 
Till  his  religious  change  brgnn 

To  form  a  frenzied  child  of  grace. 

For,  as  the  fury  lost  its  strength. 

The  mind  reposed ;  by  slow  degrees 
Came  lingering  hope,  and  brought  at  length. 

To  the  tormented  spirit,  ease  : 
This  slave  of  sin,  whom  fiends  could  seise. 

Felt  or  believed  their  power  had  end  ,"— 
*'  Tis  faith,"  he  cried,  **  my  bosom  frees. 

And  iu>w  my  Saviour  is  my  friend." 

But  ah !  though  time  can  yield  relief. 

And  soften  woes  it  cannot  cure  ; 
Would  we  not  sufllcr  pain  and  grief. 

To  have  our  reason  sound  and  sura  t 
Then  let  us  keep  our  bosoms  pure. 

Our  fancy's  favourite  flights  suppress , 
Prepara  the  body  to  endure. 

And  bend  the  mind  to  meet  distress ; 
And  then  His  guardian  care  implore. 
Whom  demons  dread  and  men  adore. 
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Confiteor  facere  hoc  annos ;  sed  et  altera  causa  est, 
Anjdetas  animi,  continuusque  dolor.  Ovm 

Maqibtkatv,  Vagrant,  Constable,  &e, 

VAGRANT. 

Takk,  take  away  thy  barbaroua  hand. 
And  let  me  to  thy  master  speak ;  • 

Remit  awhile  the  harsh  commaiul. 
And  hear  me,  or  my  heart  will  break. 

MAGISTRATE. 

Fond  wretch !  and  what  canst  thou  relata. 
But  deeds  of  sorrow,  shame,  and  sin  f 

Thy  crime  is  proved,  thou  know'st  thy  Atai 
But  come,  thy  tale !— begin,  begin !~ 


u 


CRABBE. 


VAGRANT. 

My  crime .'— This  sickening  child  to  feed, 
I  seized  the  food,  your  witness  S9W ; 

(  knew  your  laws  forbade  the  deed, 
But  yielded  to  a  stronger  law. 

Know'st  thou,  to  Nature's  great  conraand 
AH  human  laws  are  frail  and  weak  f 

Nay .'  frown  not— stay  his  eager  hand. 
And  hear  me,  or  my  heart  will  break. 

f  n  this,  th'  adopted  babe  I  hold 
With  anxious  fondness  to  my  breast. 

My  heart's  sole  oomfort  I  behold. 
More  dear  than  life,  when  life  was  bless'd ; 

K  saw  her  pining,  fainting,  cold, 
I  begg'd-^but  Tain  was  my  request 

I  saw  the  tempting  food,  and  seized— 

My  infant  sufferer  found  relief; 
And,  in  the  pilfer'd  treasure  pleased. 

Smiled  on  my  guilt,  and  hush'd  my  grieC 

But  I  have  griefs  of  other  kind. 
Troubles  and  sorrows  more  severe ; 

Give  me  to  ease  my  tortured  mind, 
Lend  to  my  woes  a  patient  ear ; 

And  let  me — if  I  may  not  find 
A  friend  to  help— find  one  to  hear. 

Yet  nameless  let  me  plead — my  name 
Would  only  wake  the  cry  of  scorn ; 

A  child  of  sin,  conceived  in  shame, 
Brought  forth  in  wo,  to  misery  bom. 

My  mother  dead,  my  father  lost, 
I  wander'd  with  a  vagrant  crew ; 

A  common  care,  a  common  cost. 
Their  sorrows  and  their  sins  I  knew; 

With  them,  by  wanton  error  forced. 
Like  them,  I  base  and  guilty  grew. 

Few  are  my  years,  not  so  my  crimes ; 

The  age,  which  these  sad  looks  declare, 
U  Sorrow's  work,  it  is  not  Time's, 

And  I  am  old  in  shame  and  care. 

Faught  to  believe  the  world  a  place 
Where  every  stranger  was  a  foe, 

1  rain'd  in  the  arts  that  mark  our  race* 
To  what  new  people  could  I  go? 

Could  I  a  bc^tter  life  embrace. 
Or  live  as  virtue  dictates  f  No ! 

t5o  through  the  land  I  wandering  went, 

And  little  found  of  grief  or  joy ; 
But  lost  ray  bosom's  sweet  content 

When  first  I  loved— the  Gipsy*Boy. 

A  sturdy  youth  he  was  and  tall. 
His  looks  would  all  his  soul  declare ; 

His  piercing  eyes  were  deep  and  small, 
And  strongly  curl'd  his  raven  hair. 

Vmi  Aaron  had  each  manly  charm. 
All  in  the  May  of  youthful  pride. 

He  scarcely  fear'd  his  fiither's  arm. 
And  every  other  arm  defied. — 

Ofl,  wheh  they  grew  in  anger  warm, 
(Whom  will  not  love  and  power  divide  7) 

I  rose,  their  wrathful  souls  to  calm. 
Not  yet  in  sinful  combat  tried. 


His  father  was  our  party's  chiefs 
And  dark  and  dreadful  was  his  look; 

His  presence  fill'd  my  heart  with  grieC 
Although  to  me  he  kindly  spoke. 

With  Aaron  I  delighted  went. 
His  favour  was  my  bliss  and  pride ; 

In  growing  hope  eur  days  we  spent. 
Love  growing  charms  in  either  spied. 

It  saw  them,  all  which  Nature  lent. 
It  lent  them,  all  which  she  denied. 

Could  I  the  father's  kindness  prize. 
Or  grateful  looks  on  hhn  bestow* 

Whom  I  beheld  in  wrath  arise. 
When  Aaron  sunk  beneath  his  blow  T 

He  drove  him  down  with  wicked  hand, 
It  was  a  dreadful  sight  to  see; 

Then  vex*d  him,  till  he  lefl  the  land 
And  told  his  cfuel  love  to -me; — 

The  clan  were  all  at  his  command. 
Whatever  his  command  might  be. 

The  night  was  dark,  the  lanes  wore  deep^ 
And  one  by  one  they  took  their  v^y ; 

He  bade  mo  lay  me  down  and  sleep, 
I  only  wept  and  wish'd  for  day 

Accursed  be  the  love  he  bore. 
Accursed  was  the  force  ho  nsea. 

So  let  him  of  his  God  implore 
For  mercy,  and  be  so  refused ! 

You  frown  again, — to  show  my  wrong. 
Can  I  in  gentle  language  speak  f 

My  woes  arc  deep,  my  words  are  strong^^ 
And  hear  me,  or  my  heart  will  break 

MAGISTRATE. 

I  hear  thy  words,  I  feel  thy  pain : 
Forbear  awhile  to  speak  thy  vroes ; 

Receive  our  aid,  and  Uien  again 
The  story  of  thy  life  disclose. 

For,  though  seduced  and  led  astray, 
Thou'st  travell'd  far  and  wander'd  long ; 

Thy  God  hath  seen  thee  all  the  way. 
And  all  the  turns  that  led  thee  vrrong. 


PART  II. 

Quondtm  ridentes  oouli,  nunc  fbnte  pereaol 
DepIorsDt  poBous  nocte  dleque  suas. 

CoRM.  Galu  Bltf, 


MAGISTRATE. 

Come,  now  again  thy  woes  impart. 
Tell  all  thy  sorrows,  all  thy  sin ; 

We  cannot  heal  the  throbbing  heart 
Till  we  discern  the  wounds  within. 

Compunction  weeps  our  guilt  away. 
The  sinner's  safety  is  his  pain ; 

Such  pangs  for  our  offences  pay. 
And  these  severer  griefs  are  gain. 

VAGRANT. 

The  son  came  back— he  found  us  wed, 
Then  dreadful  was  the  oath  he  swore  f 

His  way  through  Blackburn  Forest  ledr- 
His  fhther  wo  beheld  no  more. 
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Of  all  oar  daring  clan  not  one 
Woold  oa  the  doabtfol  tubiect  dwell ; 

For  all  etteen'd  the  ii^iired  eon. 
And  fear'd  the  tale  which  he  oonld  tall. 

But  I  had  mightier  came  for  fear. 
For  slow  and  moanniil  round  my  bed 
•aw  a  dreadful  form  appear^ — 
It  came  when  I  and  Aaron  wed. 

(fee  I  we  were  wed,  I  know  my  crime,— 
We  slept  beneath  the  elmin  tree ;  . 

But  I  was  grieving  all  the  time, 
And  Aaron  frown*d  my  tean  to  tee. 

For  he  not  yet  had  felt  the  pain 

That  ranklei  in  a  wounded  breast ; 
He  waked  to  tin,  then  slept  again, 

Forsook  his  God,  yet  took  his  rest- 
Bat  I  was  forced  to  feign  delight. 

And  joy  in  mirth  and  music  sought^-- 
And  memory  now  recalls  the  night. 

With  such  surprise  and  horror  fraught. 
That  reason  felt  a  moment's  flight, 

And  leA  a  mind  to  madness  wrought) 

When  waking  on  ray  heaving  breast 

1  felt  a  hand  as  cold  as  death ; 
A  sodden  fear  my  voice  suppross'd, 

A  chilling  terror  stopp'd  my  breathe— 

I  soei*  J— no  words  can  utter  how ! 

For  there  my  father-husband  stood,— 
And  thus  he  said  >-**  Will  God  allow, 

The  great  avenger,  just  and  good, 
A  wife  to  break  her  marriage  vo  v  ♦ 

A  son  to  shed  his  father's  blood  I* 

I  trembled  at  the  dismal  sounds. 

But  vainly  strove  a  word  to  say ; 
So,  pointing  to  his  bleeding  wounds. 

The  threatening  spectre  sUlk'd  away.* 

I  brought  a  lovely  daughter  forth. 
His  father's  child,  in  Aaron's  bed ; 

He  took  her  fiom  me  in  his  wrath, 
••  Where  is  my  child  I"—"  Thy  child  m  dead.* 

"Twas  false.— We  wander'd  far  and  wide. 
Through  town  and  country,  field  and  fen. 

Till  Aaron,  fighting,  fell  and  died. 
And  I  became  a  wife  again. 

I  then  was  yovaig: — ^my  husband  sold 
My  (ancied  charms  for  wicked  price ; 

He  gave  roe  oft,  for  sinful  gold. 
The  slave,  but  not  the  friend  of  vice  >- 

Behold  me.  Heaven !  my  pains  behold. 
And  let  them  (or  my  sins  suiEce ! 

The  wretch  who  lent  me  thus  for  gain,' 
Despised  me  when  my  youth  was  fled  , 

Then  came  disease,  and  brought  me  pain  .*— 
Come,  death,  and  bear  me  to  the  dead ' 

For  though  I  grieve,  my  grief  is  vain. 
And  fruitless  all  the  tears  I  shed. 


•The  state  of  mind  here  described  will  account  for  a 
vision  of  this  nsiur*  without  having  recourse  to  any  sn- 
peroatoral  sppeatsnce 


True,  I  was  not  to  virtue  train'd, 
Yet  well  I  knew  my  deeds  were  ill ; 

By  each  oflence  my  heart  was  pain'd, 
I  wept,  but  I  offended  still ; 

My  better  thoughts  my  life  disdain'd. 
But  yet  the  viler  led  my  wilL 


My  husband  died,  and  now  no  i 
My  smile  was  sought,  or  ask'd  my  hand 

A  widow'd  vagrant,  vile  and  poor. 
Beneath  a  vagrant's  vile  command. 

Ceaseless  I  roved  the  country  round. 
To  win  my  bread  by  firaudibl  arts. 

And  long  a  poor  subsistence  ibund. 
By  spreading  nets  lor  simple  hearts. 

Though  poor,  and  abject,  and  despised ; 

Their  fortunes  to  the  crowd  I  told ; 
I  gave  the  young  the  love  they  prised. 

And  promised  wealth  to  bless  the  old  i 
Schemes  for  the  doubtful  I  devised,    ^ 

And  cha  ^  for  the  forsaken  sold. 

At  length  A.   arts  like  these  confined 

In  prison  %/ith  a  lawless  crew, 
I  soon  perceived  a  kindred  mind. 

And  there  my  long-lost  daughter  knew. 

His  father's  child,  whom  Aaron  gave 
To  wander  with  a  distant  clan. 

The  miseries  of  the  world  to  brave. 
And  be  the  slave  of  vice  and  man. 

She  knew  my  name — we  met  in  pain. 
Our  parting  pangs  can  I  eipress  T 

She  sail'd  a  convict  o'er  the  main. 
And  left  an  heir  to  her  distress. 

This  is  that  heir  to  shame,  and  pain. 

For  whom  I  only  could  descry 
A  world  of  trouble  and  disdain : 

Tot,  could  I  bear  to  see  her  die. 
Or  stretch  her  feeble  hands  in  vain, 

And,  weeping,  beg  of  me  supply  T 

No !  though  the  fate  thy  mother  knew 
Was  shameful !  shameful  though  thy  msm 

Have  wander'd  all,  a  lawless  crew. 
Outcasts,  despised  in  every  place ; 

Tet  OS  the  dark  and  muddy  tide. 
When  far  from  its  polluted  source, 

Becomes  more  pure,  and,  purified. 
Flows  in  a  clear  and  happy  course  ;— 

In  thee,  dear  infant !  so  may  end 
Our  shame,  in  thee  our  sorrows  cease! 

And  thy  pure  course  will  then  extend. 
In  floods  of  joy,  o'er  vales  of  peace. 

O !  by  the  God  who  loves  to  spare, 

Deny  roe  not  the  boon  I  crave ; 
Let  this  loved  cliild  your  mercy  share. 

And  let  me  find  a  peaceful  grave ; 
Make  her  yet  spotless  soul  your  care. 

And  let     V  sins  their  portion  have 
Uer  for  a  oetter  late  prepare. 

And  punish  whom  twere  sm  to  sava. 
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MAGISTRATE. 

Becall  the  word,  renounce  the  thought. 
Command  thy  heart,  and  bend  thy  knee  .■ 

There  is  to  all  a  pardon  brought, 
A  ransom  rich,  assured,  and  free ; 

Tis  full  when  found,  *tis  found  if  sought, 
O '  seek  it,  till  'tis  seaFd  to  thee. 

VAGRANT. 

But  how  my  pardon  shall  I  know  f 

MAOISTRATC  ^ 

By  feeling  dreed  that  'tis  not  seat. 
By  tears  for  nn  that  freely  flow. 

By  grief,  that  all  thy  tears  are  spent, 
By  thoughts  on  that  great  debt  we  owe. 

With  all  the  mercy  God  has  lent, 
By  sufiering  what  thou  canst  not  show. 

Yet  showing  how  thine  heart  is  rent. 
Till  thou  canst  feel  thy  bosom  glow. 

And  say,  "  My  Saviour,  1  repent!" 


WOMAN: 


To  a  woman  I  never  addressed  myself  in  the  laog oag e 
of  decency  and  friendship,  without  receWing  a  de- 
cen.»  and  friendly  answer.  If  I  was  hungry  or 
thirsty,  wet  or  sick,  they  did  not  hesitate,  like  men,  to 
perform  a  generous  action:  In  so  free  and  kind  a 
manner  did  they  contribute  tQ  my  relief,  that  if  I  was 
dry,  I  drank  the  sweetest  draught  *,  and  If  hungryi  I 
ate  the  coarsest  morsel  with  a  double  relish.'*— Afr. 
Ledyardt  <u  quoted  by  M.  Parke  in  kit  Trav^U  into 
Africa. 

Place  the  white  man  on  Afric's  coast. 

Whose  s^'arihy  sons  in  blood  delight, 
Who  of  their  scorn  to  Europe  boast. 

And  paint  their  very  demons  white : 
There,  tvhile  the  sterner  sex  disdains 

To  soothe  the  woes  they  cannot  feel. 
Woman  will  strive  to  heal  his  pains. 

And  weep  for  those  she  cannot  heal ; 
Hers  is  warm  pity*s  sacred  glow ; 

From  all  her  stores,  she  bears  a  part. 
And  bids  the  spring  of  hope  re-flow, 

That  languish'd  in  the  fainting  heart 

**  What  though  so  pale  his  haggard  face. 

So  sunk  and  sad  his  looks,"— she  cries ; 
"*  And  far  unlike  our  nobler  race, 
With  crisped  locks  and  rolling  eyos ; 
Tet  misery  marks  him  of  our  kind ; 

We  see  him  lost,  alone,  afraid ; 
And  pangs  of  body,  griefs  in  mind, 
Tronounce  bim  man,  and  ask  our  aid. 

*'  Perhaps  in  some  far-distant  shore. 

There  are  who  in  these  forms  delight ; 
Whose  milky  features  please  them  more 
Than  ours  of  jet,  thus  bumish'd  bright ; 
Of  such  may  be  his  weeping  wife, 

iSuch  children  for  their  sire  may  call, 
And  if  we  spare  his  ebbing  life. 
Our  kindness  may  preserve  tliem  all." 

I  lius  her  compassion  woman  snows. 
Beneath  the  line  her  acts  are  these ; 

Nor  the  wide  waste  of  Lapland-snows 
Can  her  warm  flow  of  pity  freexe  ^— 


'<  From  some  sad  land  the  stranger  comes 
Where  joys  like  ours  are  nevef  found » 

Let's  soothe  him  ia  our  happy  homes. 
Where  ftmdom  sits  with  pleo^  ciowb'4 

**  *Tts  good  the  frinting  soul  to  cheer, 

To  see  the  ftmish'd  stranger  fed ; 
1^  milk  for  him  the  mother  de«r. 
To  smooth  for  him  the  furry  bed. 
The  powers  above  our  Lapland  Mem 

With  good  no  other  people  know ; 
T'  enlarge  the  joys  that  we  poaseas 
By  feeling  those  that  we  bestow  V* 

Thus  in  extremes  of  cold  and  heat. 
Where  wandering  man  may  trace  his  kind  ? 

Wherever  grief  and  want  retreat. 
In  woman  they  compassion  find ; 

She  makes  the  female  breast  her  seat, 
And  dictates  mercy  to  the  mind. 

Man  may  the  sterner  virtues  know. 

Determined  justice,  truth  severe : 
But  female  hearts  with  pity  glow, 

And  woman  holds  affliction  dear; 
For  guiltless  woes  her  sorrows  flow. 

And  suffering  vice  compels  her  tear ; 
•Tis  hers  to  soothe  the  ills  below. 

And  bid  life's  fairer  views  appear; 
To  woman's  gentle  kind  we  owe 
.  What  comforts  and  delights  us  here ; 
They  its  gay  hopes  on  yonth  bestow. 

And  care  they  soothe  and  age  they  dieer. 
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With  fair  round  belly  with  good  capon  Bne<^ 

With  eyes  severe 

FuU  of  wise  saws  and  modem  instances. 

A*  you  like  it^  act  H.  se.  7. 

Deep  shame  hath  struck  me  dumb. 

King  John,  act  !▼.  sc  SL 

He  gives  the  baiitinado  with  his  tongue, 
Our  ears  are  cudgell'd. 

King  John,  act  hr.  se.  2. 

Let's  kin  all  the  lawyera ; 
Now  show  yourselves  men :  'tis  for  liberty : 
We  will  not  leave  one  lord  or  gentleman. 

Henry  T/.  part  2,  act  II.  sc  7. 
And  thus  the  whirligig  of  time  brings  in  his  revenges. 
Tweiftk  Niiht,  act  v.  scene  ls« 

That  all  men  would  be  cowards  if  they  dare. 
Some  men  we  know  have  courage  to  declare  i 
And  this  the  life  of  many  a  hero  shows. 
That  like  the  tide,  man's  courage  ebbs  and  flows; 
With  friends  and  gay  companions  round  them,  thei 
Men  boldly  speak  and  have  the  hearts  of  men; 
Who.  with  opponents  seated,  miss  the  aid 
Of  kind  applauding  looks,  and  grow  afraid  ; 
Like  timid  travellers  in  the  night,  they  fear 
Th'  assault  of  foes,  when  not  a  friend  is  near. 

In  contest  mighty,  and  of  conquest  pibud 
Was  Justice  Bolt,  impetuous,  warm,  and  loud ; 
His  fame,  his  prowess  all  the  country  knew. 
And  disputants,  with  one  so  fierce,  were  few 
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He  was  a  younger  100,  ibr  law  design'd. 
With  dauntleM  look  and  peneveriog  mmd ; 
While  yet  a  clerk,  ibr  disputation  lamed. 
No  effiMTts  tired  him,  and  no  confliota  tamed. 

Scarcely  he  bode  his  matter's  desk  adieu, . 
When  both  his  brothers  from  the  world  withdrew. 
An  ample  fortune  he  from  them  possoss'd, 
And  was  with  saving  care  and  prudence  bless'd. 
Now  would  he  go  and  to  the  country  give 
Example  how  an  English  'squire  should  live ; 
How  bounteous,  yet  how  frugal  man  may  be, 
By  a  well^rdcr'd  hospitality ;  ^ 

Ho  would  the  rights  of  all  so  well  maintain. 
That  none  should  idle  be,  and  none  complain. 

All  this  and  more  he  purposed — and  what  man 
Could  do,  he  did  to  realize  his  plan  > 
But  time  convinced  him  that  we  cannot  keep 
A  breed  of  reosooers  like  a  flock  of  sheep ; 
For  they,  so  far  from  following  as  we  lead. 
Make  that  a  cause  why  they  will  not  proceed. 
Man  will  not  follow  where  a  rule  is  shown. 
But  loves  to  take  a  method  of  his  own ; 
Explain  the  way  with  all  your  care  and  skill. 
This  will  he  quit,  if  but  to  prove  he  will. — 
Tet  had  our  justice  honour ;  and  the  crowd, 
Awed  by  his  presence,  their  respect  avow'd. 

In  later  years  he  found  his  heart  incline. 
More  than  in  youth,  to  generous  food  and  wine ; 
But  no  indulgence  check'd  tlie  powerful  love 
He  felt  to  teach,  to  argue,  and  reprove. 

Meetings,  or  public  calls,  he  never  miss'd — 
To  dictate  oflen,  always  to  assist. 
OA  he  the  clergy  join'd,  anS  not  a  cause 
Pertained  to  them  but  he  could  quote  the  laws ; 
He  upon  tithes  and  residence  display'd 
A  fund  of  knowledge  for  the  hearer's  aid ; 
And  could  on  glebe  and  farming,  wool  and  grain, 
A  long  discourse,  without  a  pause,  maintain. 

To  his  experience  and  his  native  sense 
Ho  join'd  a  boM  imperious  eloquence ; 
The  grave,  stern  look  of  men  inform'd  and  wise, 
A  full  comman-J  of  feature,  heart,  and  eyes. 
An  a^ve  compelling  frown,  and    fear   inspiring 

size. 
When  at  the  table,  not  a  guest  was  seen 
With  appetite  so  lingering,  or  so  keen ; 
But  when  the  outer  man  no  more  required, 
The  inner  waked,  and  he  was  man  inspired. 
His  subjects  then  were  those,  a  subject  true 
Presents  in  fairest  form  to  public  view ! 
Of  church  and  state,  of  law,  with  mighty  strength 
Of  words  he  spoke,  in  speech  of  mighty  length  i 
And  now,  into  the  vole  of  years  declined. 
He  hides  too  little  of  the  monarch  mind : 
He  kindles  anger  by  untimely  jokes, 
Aiu]  opposition  by  contempt  provokes ; 
Mirth  he  suppresses  by  his  awful  frown. 
And  humble  spirits,  by  disdain,  keeps  down ; 
Blamed  by  the  mild,  approved  by  the  severe. 
The  prudent  fly  him,  and  the  valiant  fear. 

For  overbearing  is  his  proud  discourse. 
And  overwhelming  of  his  voice  the  force ; 
And  overpowering  is  he  when  he  shows 
What  fk>ats  upon  a  mind  that  always  overflows 

This  ready  roan  at  every  meeting  rpse. 
Something  to  hint,  determine,  or  propose ; 
And  grew  so  fond  of  teaching,  that  he  taught 
Those  who  instruction  needed  not  or  sought ; 


Happy  our  hero,  when  he  could  excite 
Some  thoughtless  talker  to  the  wordy  fight : 
Let  him  a  subject  at  his  pleasure  choose, 
Ph3rsic  or  law,  religion  or  the  muse ; 
On  all  such  themes  he  was  prepared  to  shine, 
Physician,  poet,  lawyer,  and  divine. 
Hemm'd  in  by  some  tough  argument,  borne  dowa 
By  press  of  language,  and  the  awful  frown. 
In  vain  for  mercy  shall  the  culprit  plead ; 
His  crime  is  past,  and  sentence  must  proceed: 
Ah !  suflering  man,  have  patience,  bear  thy  woes 
For  lo !  the  clock— at  ten  the  justice  goes. 

This  powerful  man,  on  business  or  to  please 
A  curious  taste,  or  weary  grown  of  ease. 
On  a  long  journey  travell'd  many  a  milo 
Westward,  and  halted  midway  in  our  isle ; 
Content  to  view  a  city  large  and  fair. 
Though  none  had  notice — what  a  man  was  th«f« ! 

Silent  two  days,  he  then  began  to  long 
Again  to  try  a  voice  so  loud  and  strong : 
To  give  his  favourite  topics  some  new  grace, 
And  gain  some  glory  in  such  distant  place ; 
To  reap  some  present  pleasure,  and  to  sow 
Seeds  of  fair  fame,  in  afler-time  to  grow : 
Here  will  men  say,  **  We  heard,  at  such  an  hour 
The  best  of  speakers — wonderful  his  power." 

Inquiry  made,  he  found  that  day  would  meet 
A  learned  club,  and  in  the  very  street : 
Knowledge  to  gain  and  give,  was  the  design ; 
To  speak,  to  hearken,  to  debate,  and  dine : 
This  pleased  our  traveller,  for  he  felt  his  force 
In  either  way,  to  eat  or  to  discourse. 

Nothing  more  easy  than  to  gain  access 
To  men  like  these,  with  his  polite  address; 
So  he  succeeded,  and  first  look'd  around. 
To  view  his  objects  and  to  take  his  ground ; 
And  therefore  silent  chose  a  while  to  sit. 
Then  enter  boldly  by  some  lucky  hit ; 
Some  observation  keen  or  stroke  severe. 
To  cause  some  veonder  or  excite  some  fear. 

Now,  dinner  past,  no  longer  he  suppress'd 
His  strong  dislike  to  be  a  silent  guest ; 
Subjects  and  words  were  now  at  his  command— 
When  disappointment  frown'd  on  all  he  plann'd  * 
For,  hark ! — ^he  heard,  amazed,  on  every  side 
His  church  insulted,  and  her  priests  belied  ; 
The  laws  reviled,  the  ruling  power  abused 
The  land  derided,  and  its  foes  excused  :— 
He  heard*  and  ponder'd — ^What,  to  men  so  vile. 
Should  be  his  language  7  For  his  threatening  sty.c 
They  were  too  many ; — if  his  speech  were  meek. 
They  would  despise  such  poor  attempts  to  speak : 
At  other  times  with  every  word  at  will. 
He  now  sat  lost,  perplex'd,  astonish'd,  still. 

Here  were  Socinians,  Deists,  and  indeed 
All  who,  as  foes  to  England's  church,  agreed  ,* 
But  still  with  creeds  unlike,  and  some  without  • 

•  creed : 
Here,  too,  fierce  friends  of  liberty  he  saw. 
Who  own'd  no  prince  and  who  obey  no  law ; 
There  were  reformers  of  each  different  sort. 
Foes  to  the  laws,  the  priesthood,  and  the  court ; 
Some  on  their  favourite  plans  alone  intent. 
Some  purely  angry  and  malevolent : 
The  rash  were  proud  to  blame  their  country  s  laws 
The  vain,  to  seem  supporters  of  a  cause ; 
One  call'd  for  change  that  he  would  dread  to  uec. 
Another  sigh'd  for  Gallic  liberty ! 
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And  mimben  joining  with  die  forward  crew, 
For  no  one  reason—but  that  nombert  do. 

**  How/'  said  the  justice,  **  can  thia  trouble  rite, 
Thia  shame  and  pain,  from  creatures  I  despise  f*' 
And  conscience  answer*d — ^^The  prevailing  cause 
Is  thy  delight  in  listening  to  applause ; 
Here,  thou  art  seated  with  a  tribe,  who  spurn 
Thy  &vourite  themes,  and  into  laughter  turn 
Thy  fears  and  wishes ;  silent  and  obscure. 
Thyaelf,  shalt  thou  the  long  harangue  endure ; 
And  learn,  by  feeling,  what  it  is  to  force 
On  thy  unwilling  friends  the  long  discourse : 
What  though  thy  thoughts  be  just,  and  these,  it 

seems. 
Are  traitors'  projects,  idiots*  empty  schemes  7 
Tet,  minds  like  bodies  craram'd,  reject  their  food, 
Nor  will  bo  forced  and  tortured  for  their  good !" 

At  length,  a  sharp,  shrewd,  sallow  man  arose. 
And  begg*d  he  briefly  might  his  mind  disclose ; 
'*  It  was  his  duty,  in  these  worst  of  times, 
T'  inform  the  govem'd  of  their  rulers'  crimes :" 
This  pleasant  subject  to  attend,  they  each 
Prepared  to  listen,  and  forbore  to  (each. 

Then  voluble  and  fierce  the  wordy  roan 
Through  a  long  chain  of  favourite  horrors  ran  :— 
First,  of  the  church,  from  whose  enslaving  power 
He  was  deliver'd,  and  he  bless'd  the  hour,' 
**  Bishops  and  deans,  and  prebendaries  all," 
He  said,  *'  were  cattle  fattening  in  the  stall ; 
Slothful  and  pursy,  insolent  and  mean. 
Were  every  bishop,  prebendary,  dean. 
And  wealthy  rector :  curates,  poorly  paid. 
Were  only  dull,  he  would  not  them  upbmid." 

From  priests  he  tnrn'd  to  canons,  creeds,  and 
prayers. 
Rubrics  and  rules,  and  all  our  church  aflairs : 
Churches  themselves,  desk,  pulpit,  altar,  all 
The  justice    reverenced — and  pronounced    their 
fall. 

Then  from  religion  Hammond  tum'd  his  view. 
To  give  our  rulers  the  correction  due ; 
Not  one  wise  action  had  these  triflers  plann'd ; 
There  was,  it  seem'd,  no  wisdom  in  the  land  ; 
Save  in  this  patriot  tribe,  who  meet  at  times 
To  show  the  statesman's  errors  and  his  crimes. 

Now  here  was  Justice  Bolt  compell'd  to  sit. 
To  hear  the  deist's  scorn,  the  rebel's  wit ; 
The  fact  misstated,  the  envenomed  lie. 
And  staring,  spell-bound,  made  not  one  reply. 

Then  were  our  laws  abused ;  and  with  the  laws 
All  who  prepare,  defend,  or  judge  a  cause : 
**  We  have  no  lawyer  whom  a  man  can  trust," 
Proceeded  Hammond,  **  if  the  laws  were  just ; 
But  they  are  evil ;  'tis  the  savage  state 
Is  cnly  good,  and  ours  sophisticate ! 
See !  the  free  creatures  in  their  woods  and  plaiiui. 
Where  without  laws  each  happy  monarch  reigns, 
King  of  himself— while  we  a  number  dread. 
By  slaves  commanded  and  by  dunces  led ; 
O,  let  the  name  with  either  state  agree — 
.Savage  our  own  we'll   name,  and  civil    theirs 
shall  be." 

The  silent  justice  still  astonish'd  sate, 
And  wonder'd  much  whom  he  was  gazing  at ; 
Twice  he  essay'd  to  speak,  but  in  a  cough 
The  faint,  indignant,  dying  speech  went  off*: 
**  But  who  is  this  I"  thought  he  ,*  "  a  demon  vile. 
With  wicked  meaning  and  a  vulvar  style : 


Hammond  they  call  hin ;  they  can  give  the  rJBin# 

Of  man  to  devils.— Why  am  I  so  tame  r 

Why  crush  I  not  the  viper!"— Fear  replied, 

**  Watch  him  a  while,  and  let  his  strength  be  tri«d 

He  will  be  foil'd,  if  man ;  but  if  his  aid 

Be  from  beneath,  'tis  well  to  be  afraid." 

*"  We  are  call'd  free!"  said  Hammond— ** dolefi* 
times 
When  rulers  add  their  insults  to  their  crimes. 
For  should  our  scorn  expose  each  powerful  vice^ 
It  would  be  libel,  and  we  pay  the  price." 

Thus  with  licentious  words  the  man  went  oa. 
Proving  that  liberty  of  speech  was  gone ; 
That  all  were  slaves ;  nor  had  we  better  chance 
For  better  times  than  as  allies  to  France. 
Loud  groan'd  the  stranger— Why,  he  must  relate, 
And  own'd,  **  In  sorrow  for  his  country's  fate." 
**  Nay,  she  were  safe,"  the  ready  man  replied, 
**  Might  patriots  rule  her,  and  could  reasonersguidf 
When  all  to  vote,  to  speak,  to  teach,  are  free, 
Whate'er  their  creeds  or  their  opinions  be ; 
When  books  of  statutes  are  consumed  in  flames, 
And  courts  and  copyholds  are  empty  names ; 
Then  will  be  times  of  joy :  but  ere  they  come. 
Havoc,  and  war,  and  blood  must  be  our  doom." 

The  roan  here  paused ;  then  loudly  for  reform 
He  call'd,  and  hail'd  the  prospect  of  the  storm ; 
The  wholesome  blast,  the  fertilizing  flood — 
Peace  gained  by  tumult,  plenty  bought  with  blood: 
Sharp  means,  ho  own'd ;  but  when  the  land's  disease 
Asks  cure  complete,  no  medicines  are  like  these. 

Our  justice  now,  more  led  by  fear  than  rage. 
Saw  it  in  vain  with  madness  to  engage ; 
With  imps  of  darkness  no  man  seeks  to  figtt 
Knaves  to  instruct,  or  sot  deceivers  right : 
Thon  as  the  daring  speech  denounced  these  wees 
Sick  at  the  soul,  the  grieving  guest  arose ; 
Quick  on  the  board  his  ready  cash  he  threw. 
And  from  the  demons  to  his  closet  flew : 
There  when  secured,  he  pray'd  with  earnest  teal. 
That  all  they  wish'd  these  patriot  souls  migh 

feel; 
*'  Let  them  to  France,  their  darling  country  haste, 
And  all  the  comforts  of  a  Frenchman  taste ; 
Let  them  his  safety,  freedom,  pleasure*  know. 
Feel  all  tlieir  rulers  on  tlie  land  bestow ; 
And  be  at  length  dismiss'd  by  one  unerring  blow; 
Not  hack'd  and  hew'd  by  one  afraid  to  strike. 
But  shorn  by  that  which  shears  all  men  alike ; 
Nor,  as  in  Britain,  let  them  curse  delay 
Of  law,  but  borne  without  a  form  away — 
Suspected,  tried,  condemn'd,  and  carted  in  a  day; 
O!  let  them  taste  what  they  so  much  approve. 
These  strong  fierce  freedoms  of  the  land  Uiey  love  "* 

Home  came  our  hero,  to  forgot  no  more 
The  fear  he  felt  and  ever  must  deplore  : 
For  though  he  quickly  join'd  his  friends  ogair 
And  could  with  decent  force  his  themes  maintain 
Still  it  occurred,  that,  in  a  luckless  time. 
He  fail'd  to  flght  with  heresy  and  crime 


*  The  reader  will  perceive  in  these  sad  the  precedfan 
verses,  allusions  to  the  state  of  France,  as  that  couotrx 
was  circiuDftanceditoine  years  since,  rather  than  as  tt 
appears  to  be  in  the  present  date,— several  years  eiapsiog 
between  the  alarm  of  the  loyal  magistrate  on  the  occasion 
now  related,  and  a  subsequent  event  that  farther  fllos 
Irates  tlie  remark  with  which  the  narraUve  eoounenees 
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It  wti  obsorved  his  words  were  not  so  strong. 
His  tones  so  powerful,  his  hsrangaes  so  long. 
As  in  old  times— for  he  would  often  drop 
The  lofty  look,  and  of  a  sudden  stop ; 
When  conscience  whisper'd,  that  he  onoe  was  still. 
And  let  the  wicked  triumph  at  their  will ; 
And  therefore  now,  when  not  a  foe  was  near. 
He  had  no  right  so  valiant  to  appear. 

Some  years  had  pass*d,and  he  percoived  his  lean 
Yield  io  the  spirit  of  his  earlier  years— 
When  at  a  meeting,  with  his  friends  beside. 
Ha  saw  an  ot^ect  that  awaked  his  pride ; 
His  shame,  wrath,  vengeance,  indignation— all 
Man*s  hariher  feelings  did  that  sight  recall. 

For  lo !  beneath  him  fix'd,  our  man  of  law 
rhat  lawless  man,  the  foe  of  order,  saw : 
Once  fear'd,  now  scom*d ;  once  dreaded,  now  ab- 
horred: 
A  wordy  man,  and  evil  every  word : 
Again  he  gazed—**  It  is,**  said  he,  "  the  same ; 
Caught  and  secure :  his  master  owes  him  shame  :*' 
So  thought  our  hero,  who  each  instant  found 
His  courage  rising,  fiom  the  numbers  round. 

As  when  a  felon  has  escaped  and  fled. 
So  long,  that  law  conceives  the  culprit  dead  ; 
And  back  recalled  her  myrmidons,  intent 
On  some  new  game,  and  with  a  stronger  scent ; 
Till  she  beholds  him  in  a  place,  where  none 
Could  have  conceived  the  culprit  would  have 

gone; 
There  he  sits  upright  in  his  seat,  secure. 
As  one  whose  conscience  is  correct  and  pure ; 
This  rouses  anger  for  the  old  offonce, 
And  scorn  for  all  such  seeming  and  pretence ; 
So  on  this  Hammond  look*d  our  hero  bold. 
Remembering  well  that  vile  offence  of  old , 
And  now  he  saw  the  rebel  dared  t'  intrude 
Among  the  pure,  the  loyal,  and  the  good  : 
The  crime  provoked  his  wrath,  the  folly  stirr'd  his 

blood: 
Nor  wonder  was  it  if  so  strange  a  sight 
Caused  joy  with  vengeance,  terror  with  delight; 
Terror  like  this  a  tiger  might  create, 
^  joy  like  that  to  see  his  captive  state, 
At  once  to  know  his  force  and  then  decree  his  fate. 
Hammond,  much  praised  by  numerous  friends, 
was  come 
To  read  his  lectures,  so  admired  at  home  | 
Historic  lectures,  where  he  loved  to  mix 
His  free  plain  hints  on  modem  politics: 
Here,  he  had  heard,  that  numbers  had  design, 
Their  business  finish'd,  to  sit  down  and  dine ; 
This  gave  him  pleasure,  for  he  judged  it  right 
To  show  by  day,  that  he  could  speak  at  nighL 
Rash  the  design— for  he  perceived,  too  late. 
Not  one  approving  friend  beside  him  sate ; 
The  greater  number  whom  he  traced  around 
Were  men  in  black,  and  he  conceived  they  frown'd. 
"  I  will  not  speak,"  he  thought ;  **  no  pearls  of  mine 
Shall  be  presented  to  this  herd  of  swine  !*' 
Not  this  avail'd  him,  when  ho  cast  his  eye 
On  Justice  Bolt ;  he  could  not  fight,  nor  fly  : 
He  saw  a  man  to  whom  he  gave  the  pain, 
Which  now  he  felt  roust  be  returned  again ; 
His  conscience  told  him  with  what  keen  delight 
Be,  at  that  time,  enjoy*d  a  stranger's  fright ; 
That  stranger  now  befriended— he  alone. 
For  all  his  insult,  fiiendless,  to  atone ; 


Now  he  could  foel  it  cruel  that  a  heart 
Should  be  distress*d,  and  none  to  take  its  pan 
"  Though  one  by  one,*'  said  Pride,  **  I  would  di^ 
Much  greater  men,  yet  meeting  every  eye, 
I  do  confess  a  fear ;  but  he  will  pass  me  by.** 

Vain  hope!  the  justice  saw  the  foe's  distress. 
With  exultaticm  he  could  not  suppress ; 
He  felt  the  fish  was  hook*d,  and  so  forbore. 
In  playful  spite,  to  draw  it  to  the  shore. 
Hammond  look*d  round  again ;  but  none  were  nmik 
With  friendly  smile,  to  still  his  growing  fear ; 
But  all  above  him  seem'd  a  solemn  row 
Of  priests  and  deacons,  so  they  seem*d  below; 
Ho  wondered  who  his  right-hand  man  might  be«* 
Vicar  of  Holt  cum  Uppingham  was  he ; 
And  who  the  man  of  that  dark  frown  posseai*<^ 
Rector  of  Bradley  and  of  Barton-west ; 
**  A  pluralist,"  he  {powl'd — but  check'd  the  woid. 
That  warfare  might  not,  by  his  seal,  be  stirr'd. 

But  now  began  the  man  above  to  show 
Fierce  looks  and  threatenings  to  the  man  below ; 
Who  had  some  thoughts  his  peace  by  flight  to  seek^ 
But  how  then  lecture,  if  he  dared  not  speak  !— 

Now  as  the  justice  for  the  war  prepared. 
He  seem'd  just  then  to  question  if  he  dared : 
**  He  may  resist,  although  his  power  be  small. 
And  growing  desperate  may  defy  us  all ; 
One  dog  aUack,  and  he  prepares  for  flight- 
Resist  another,  and  he  strives  to  bite ; 
Nor  can  I  say,  if  this  rebellious  cur 
Will  fly  for  safety,  or  will  scorn  to  stir.'* 
Alarm'd  by  this,  he  lash'd  his  soul  to  rage, 
Bum'd  with  strong  shame,  and  hurried  to  engage. 

As  a  male  turkey  struggling  on  the  green. 
When  by  fierce  harriers,  terriers,  mongrels  seen. 
He  feels  the  insult  of  the  noisy  train, 
And  skulks  aside,  though  moved  by  much  disdain , 
But  when  that  turkey,  at  his  own  barn-door, 
Sees  one  poor  straying  puppy,  and  no  more, 
(A  foolish  puppy  who  had  left  the  pack. 
Thoughtless  what  foe  was  threatening  at  his  backj 
He  moves  about,  as  ship  prepared  to  sail. 
He  hoists  his  proud  rotundity  of  tail, 
The  half-seal'd  eyes  and  changeful  neck  he  shows^ 
Where  in  its  quickening  colours,  vengeance  glows. 
From  red  to  blue  the  pendent  wattles  turn, 
Blue  mix'd  with  red,  as  matches  when  they  bum  ; 
And  thus  th*  intruding  snarler  to  oppose, 
Urged  by  enkindling  wrath,  he  gobbling  goes. 
So  look'd  our  hero  in  his  wrath,  his  cheeks 
Flush'd  with  f^sh  fires  and  glow'd  in  tingling 

streaks; 
His  breath  by  passion's  force  a  while  restrain'd. 
Like  a  stopp'd  current,  greater  foree  regain'd 
So  spoke,  so  look'd  he,  every  eye  and  ear 
Were  fix'd  to  view  him,  or  were  tura'd  to  hear. 

"  My  friends,  you  know  me,  you  can  witness  all 
How,  urged  by  passio  i,  I  restrain  my  gall ; 
And  every  motive  to  revenge  withstand — 
Save  when  I  hear  abused  my  native  land. 

**  Is  it  not  known,  agreed,  confirm'd,  confess'd. 
That  of  all  people  we  are  govem'd  best  ? 
We  have  the  force  of  monarohies ;  are  free, 
As  the  most  proud  republicans  can  he ; 
And  have  those  prudent  counsels  that  arise 
In  grave  and  cautious  aristocracies ; 
And  live  there  those,  in  such  all-glorious  states 
Traitors  protected  in  the  land  they  hatof 
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Rebels,  still  warring  vfUh  the  Uws  that  give 
To  them  lubtistence  7— Yes,  such  wretches  live. 
"Ours  is  a  church  reformed,  and  now  no  more 
Is  aught  for  roan  to  mend  or  lo  restore ; 
Tis  pure  in  doctrines,  'lis  correclon  creeds. 
Has  naught  redundant,  and  it  nothing  needs ; 
No  evil  is  therein — no  wrinkle,  spot. 
Stain,  blame,  or  blemish :— I  affirm  there's  not 
"  All  this  you  know— now  mark  what  once  be- 
fell. 
With  grief  I  bore  it,  and  with  shame  I  tell ; 
I  was  entrapp'd— yes,  so  it  came  to  pass, 
'Mid  heathen  rebels,  a  tumultuous  class ; 
Each  to  his  country  bore  a  hellish  mind. 
Each  like  his  neighbour  was  of  cursed  kind  ; 
The  land  that  nursed  them  they  blasphemed ;  the 

laws. 
Their  sovereign's  glory,  and  their  country's  cause ; 
And  who   their  mouth,  their  master-fiend,  and 

who 
Rebellion's  oracle  ?->Tou,  caitifl^  you !" 

He  spoke,  and  standing  stratch'd  his  mighty  arm. 
And  fix'd  the  man  of  words,  as  by  a  charm. 
"How  raved  that  railer!   Sure  some  hellish 
power 
Kestrain'd  my  tongue  in  that  delirious  hour. 
Or  I  had  hurl'd  the  shame  and  vengeance  due 
On  him,  the  guide  of  that  infuriate  crew  { 
But  to  mine  oyes  such  dreadful  looks  appear*d. 
Such  mingled  yell  of  lying  words  I  heand. 
That  I  conceived  around  were  demons  all. 
And  till  I  fled  the  house,  I  fear'd  its  fall. 

*'  O !  could  our  country  from  her  coasts  expel 
Such  foes !  to  nourish  those  who  wish  her  well: 
This  her  mild  laws  ibrbid,  but  we  may  still 
From  us  eject  them  by  our  sovereign  will ; 
This  let  us  do." — He  said,  and  then  began 
A  gentler  feeling  for  the  silent  man ; 
E'en  in  our  hero's  mighty  soul  arose 
A  touch  of  pity  for  experienced  woes , 
fiut  this  was  transient,  and  with  angry  eye 
He  sternly  look'd,  and  paused  for  a  reply. 
'Twas  then  the  man  of  many  words  would 
speak — 
But,  in  his  trial,  had  them  all  to  seek : 
To  find  a  friend  he  look'd  the  circle  round. 
But  joy  or  scorn  in  every  feature  found ; 
He  sipp'd  his  wine,  but  in  those  times  of  dread 
Wine  only  adds  confusion  to  the  head  ; 
In  doubt  he  reason'd  with  himself^—*'  And  how 
Harangue  at  night,  if  I  be  silent  now  ? 
From  pride  and  praise  received,  he  sought  to  draw 
Courage  to  speak,  but  still  remain'd  the  awe ; 
One  moment  rose  he  with  a  forced  disdain. 
And  then  abash'd  sunk  sadly  down  again ; 
While  in  our  hero's  glance  he  seem'd  to  read, 
**  Slave  and  insurgent !  what  hast  thou  to  plead  7" 

By  desperation  urged,  he  now  began  : 
*•  I  seek  no  favour— I— the  Rights  of  Man ! 
Claim;  and  I — nay! — ^but  give  me  leave — and  I 
Insist — a  man — that  is — and  in  reply, 
I  speak."— Alas,  each  new  attempt  was  vain : 
Confused  he  stood,  he  sate,  he  rose  again ; 
At  length  he  growl'd  defiance,  sought  the  door, 
Cursed  the  whole  nynod,  and  was  seen  no  more. 
"Laud  we,"  said  Justice  Bolt,  "the  Powers 
above ; 
Thns  could  our  speech  the  sturdiest  foe  remove." 


Exulting  now  he  gained  new  strength  of  htma. 
And  lost  all  feelings  of  defeat  and  shame. 
"  He  dared  not  strive,  you  wimess'd— dared  im^ 

liA 
His  voice,  nor  drive  at  his  accursed  drift : 
So  all  shall  tremble,  wretches  who  oppose 
Our  church  or  state — thus  be  it  lo  our  foes." 
He  spoke,  and,  seated  with  his  former  air, 
Look'd  his  fuU  eelf,  and  fiU'd  his  ara|de  chair , 
Took  one  full  bumper  lo  each  favourite  cause. 
And  dwelt  all  night  eo  politics  and  laws. 
With  high  applauding  voice,  that  gain'd  him  hii^ 

applause. 
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I  diti  DOC  take  my  leave  or  him,  but  had 
Most  preUy  things  to  say :  ere  I  could  tell  him 
How  I  would  think  of  him,  at  cerudo  houn, 
Such  thoughts  and  such ;— or  ere  I  could 
Give  him  that  partiog  kiss^  which  I  had  set 
BetMrixt  two  ctuunuing  words—comes  in  my  fioher* 
Cymbeiine,  act  i.  sc  4 
Grief  hath  changed  me  since  you  saw  me  last. 
And  careful  hours  with  Time's  deformed  hand 
Have  written  strange  defeatures  o'er  my  fiice. 

Comedy  qfHrron,  act  v.  sc.  1. 
O I  if  thou  be  the  same  Efrean,  speak, 
And  speak  onto  the  same  Emilia. 

Aidactv.aki 
I  ran  it  throogli,  e'en  from  my  boyish  days 
To  the  very  moment  that  she  bade  me  tell  it: 
Wherein  I  spake  of  most  disastrous  chancei^ 
Of  moving  accidents,  by  flood  and  field ; 
Of  being  taken  by  th'  insolent  foe 
And  sold  to  slavery. 

Oc*«2/a,  aeti.sc8 
An  old  man,  broken  with  the  storms  of  fiiue, 
Is  come  to  lay  his  weary  bones  amoiig  you  ; 
Give  him  a  liulo  earth  for  charity. 

Btnrp  VIII  act  Iv.  sc  2 

MiNtrriLY  tmce  man's  life ;  year  afler  year 
Through  all  his  days  let  all  his  deeds  appear. 
And  then,  though  some  may  in  that  life  be  strange 
Yet  there  appears  no  vast  nor  sudden  change : 
The  links  that  bind  those  various  deeds  are  seem. 
And  no  mysterious  void  is  left  between. 

But  let  these  binding  links  be  all  destroy'd 
All  that  through  years  he  sufler'd  or  enjoy'd ; 
Let  that  vast  gap  be  made,  and  then  behold — 
This  was  the  youth,  and  he  is  thus  when  old; 
Then  we  at  once  the  work  of  time  survey, 
And  in  an  instant  see  a  life's  decay  ; 
Pain  mii'd  with  pity  in  our  bosoms  rise. 
And  sorrow  takes  new  sao'hess  from  surprise. 

Beneath  yon  tree,  observe  an  ancient  pair — 
A  sleeping  man ;  a  woman  in  her  chair. 
Watching  his  looks  with  kind  and  penaive  air 
No  wife,  nor  sister  she,  nor  is  the  name 
Nor  kindred  of  this  friendly  pair  the  same ; 
Yet  so  allied  are  they,  that  few  can  feel 
Her  constant,  warm,  unwearied,  anxious  ^eal ; 
Their  years  and  woes,  although  they  long  haTi 

loved, 
Keep  their  good  name  and  fonduct  uoreoroTed 
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Thus  life**  tm&II  comibrts  they  together  share, 
And  while  life  lingen  for  the  grave  prepare 

No  other  subjects  on  their  spirits  press. 
Nor  gain  such  interest  as  the  past  distress ; 
Grievous  events  that  from  the  memory  drive 
Life's  common  cares,  and  those  alone  survive. 
Mix  with  each  thought,  in  every  action  share, 
Darken  each  dream,  and  blend  with  every  prayer. 

To  David  Booth,  his  fourth  and  last  bom  boy, 
Allen  his  name,  was  more  than  common  joy ; 
And  as  the  child  grew  up,  there  seero'd  in  him 
A  more  than  common  life  in  every  limb , 
A  strong  and  handsome  stripling  he  became 
And  the  gay  spidt  answer*d  to  the  frame , 
A  lighter,  happier  lad  was  never  seen. 
For  ever  easy,  cheerful,  or  serene ; 
His  early  love  he  fix'd  upon  a  fair 
And  gentle  maid — they  were  a  handsome  pair. 

They  at  an  infknt-school  together  play'd. 
Where  the  foundation  of  their  love  was  laid  ; 
The  boyish  <;hampion  would  his  choice  attend 
In  every  sport,  in  every  firay  defend. 
As  prospects  open'd  and  as  life  advanced. 
They  walk*d  together,  they  together  danced  ; 
On  all  occasions,  from  their  early  years, 
They  mix'd  their  joys  and  sorrovi-s,  hopes  and 

fears; 
Ench  heart  was  anxious,  till  it  could  impart 
Its  daily  feelings  to  its  kindred  heart ; 
As  years  increased,  unnumber*d  potty  wan 
Broke  out  between  them,  jealousies  and  jars ; 
Causeless  mdeed,  and  followed  by  a  peace. 
That  gave  to  love— growth,  vigour,  and  increase. 
Whilst  yet  a  boy,  when  other  minds  are  void, 
Domestic    thoughts    young    Allen's    hours    em- 

ploy'd ; 
Judith  in  gaining  hearts  had  no  concern. 
Rather  intent  the  matron's  part  to  learn ; 
rhus  early  prudent  and  sedate  they  grow, 
Vhile  lovers  thoughtful— and  though  children, 

true. 
To  either  parents  not  a  day  appear'd. 
When  with  this  love  they  might  have  interfered : 
Childish  at  first,  they  cared  not  to  restrain ; 
And  strong  at  last,  diey  saw  restriction  vain ; 
Nor  knew  they  when  that  passion  to  reprove- 
Now  idle  fondness,  now  resistless  love. 

So  while  the  waters  rise,  the  children  tread 
On  the  broad  estuary's  sandy  bed  ; 
But  soon  the  channel  fills,  from  side  to  side 
Comes  danger  rolling  with  the  deepening  tide ; 
Tet  none  who  saw  the  rapid  current  flow 
Conld  the  first  instant  of  that  danger  know. 

The  lovers  waited  till  the  time  should  come 
When  they  together  could  possess  a  home : 
In  either  house  were  men  and  maids  unwed, 
Hopes  to  be  soothed,  and  tempers  to  be  led. 
Then  Allen's  mother  of  his  favourite  maid 
Spoke  from  the  feelings    '  a  mind  afraid : 

Dress  and  amusements  were  her  sole  employ," 
•She  said,  **  entangling  her  deluded  boy;" 
And  yet.  in  truth,  a  mother's  jealous  love 
Had  much  imagined  and  cu!k  *  little  prove ; 
Judith  had  beauty ;  and  if  vain,  was  kind. 
Discreet,  and  mild,  and  had  a  serious  mind. 

Dull  was  their  prospect— when  the  lovers  met, 
They  said,  we  must  ilot— dare  not  venture  yet : 
Vol.  DI.— 6 


O !  could  1  labour  for  thee,"  Allen  cried. 
Why  should  our  friends  be  thus  dissatisfied  T 
On  my  own  arm  I  could  depend,  but  they 
Still  urge  obedience— most  I  yet  obey  f 
Poor  Judith  felt  the  grief,  but  grieving  beggd 

delay. 
At  length  a  prospect  came  that  seem'd  to  smile. 
And  faintly  woo  them,  from  a  western  isle ; 
A  kinsman  there  a  widow's  hand  had  gain'd, 
**  Was  old.  was  rich,  and  childless  yet  remain'd ; 
Would  some  young  Booth  to  his  aCbirs  attend. 
And  wait  a  while,  he  might  expect  a  friend." 
The  elder  brothers,  who  were  not  in  love, 
Fear'd  the  false  seas,  unwilling  to  remove ; 
But  the  young  Alfen,  an  enamour'd  boy, 
Eager  an  independence  to  enjoy. 
Would  through  all  perils  seek  it, — by  the  sear- 
Through  labour,  danger,  pain,  or  slavery. 
The  faithful  Judith  his  design  approved. 
For  both  were  sanguine,  they  were  young  and 

loved. 
The  mother's  slow  consent  was  then  obtain'd ; 
The  time  arrived,  to  part  alone  remain'd  : 
All  things  prepared,  on  the  expected  day 
Was  seen  the  vessel  anchor'd  in  the  bay. 
From  her  would  seamen  in  the  evening  come. 
To  take  th'  adventurous  Allen  from  his  home ; 
With  his  own  friends  the  final  day  he  poss'd, 
And  every  painful  hour,  except  the  last. 
The  grieving  father  urged  the  cheerful  glass. 
To  make  the  momenu  with  less  sorrow  pass ; 
Intent  the  mother  look'd  upon  her  son. 
And  wish'd  th'  assent  withdrawn,  the  deed  un- 
done ; 
The  younger  sister,  as  he  took  his  way. 
Hung  on  his  coat,  and  begg'd  for  more  delay  : 
But  his  own  Judith  call'd  him  to  the  shore. 
Whom  he  must  meet,  for  they  might  meet  IM 

more: 
And  there  he  found  her — faithful,  mournful,  true. 
Weeping  and  waiting  for  a  last  adieu! 
The  ebbing  tide  had  lefl  the  sand,  and  there 
Moved  with  slow  steps  the  melancholy  pair; 
Sweet  were  the  painful  moments — but  how  sweet 
And  without  pain,  when  they  again  should  meet ! 
Now  either  spoke,  as  hope  and  fear  impress'd 
Each  their  alternate  triumph  in  the  breast. 

Distance  alarm'd  the  maid— she  cried,  *'  Tis  fiuf 
And  danger  too—*'  it  is  a  time  of  war : 
Then  in  those  countries  are  diseases  strange. 
And  women  gay,  and  men  are  proLe  to  change ; 
What  then  may  happen  in  a  year,  when  things 
Of  vast  importance  every  moment  bri:^.gs ! 
But  hark !  an  oar !"  she  cried,  yet  none  appear'd— 
Twas  love's  mistake,  who  fancied  what  it  fear'd 
And  she  continued — **  Do,  my  Allen,  keep 
Thy  heart  from  evil,  let  thy  passions  sleep ; 
Believe  it  good,  nay  glorious,  to  prevail 
And  stand  in  safety  where  so  many  fail ; 
And  do  not,  Allen,  or  for  shame,  or  pride. 
Thy  faith  abjure,  er  thy  profession  hide ; 
Can  I  believo  ht$  love  will  lasting  pro*re. 
Who  has  lip  reverence  for  the  God  I  bve  f 
I  know  thee  well !  how  good  thou  art  and  knia ; 
But  strong  the  possions  that  invade  thy  mind  — 
Now,  what  to  me  hath  Allen  to  commend  f ' 
'<  Upon  my  mother,"  said  the  yoath,  *"  attend  ; 
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Forget  Iter  spleen,  and  in  my  place  appear ; 
Her  love  to  me  will  make  my  Judith  dear : 
Oft  I  shall  thinkt  (such  comfort  lovers  seek*) 
Who  speakjB  of  me,  and  fancy  what  they  speak ; 
Then  write  on  all  occasions,  always  dwell 
On  hope's  fair  prospects,  and  be  kind  and  well, 
Aud  ever  choose  the  fondest,  tenderest  style.*' 
She  answer'd  "  No,"  but  answer'd  with  a  smile. 
*'  And  now,  my  Jadith,  at  so  sad  a  time. 
Forgive  my  fear,  and  call  it  not  my  crime , 
When  with  our  youthful  neighbours  'tis  thy  chance 
To  meet  in  walks,  the  visit,  or  the  dance. 
When  every  lad  would  on  my  lass  attend. 
Choose  not  a  smooth  designer  for  a  friend : 
That  fiiwning  Philip ! — nay,  be  not  severe, 
A  rival's  hope  must  cause  a  lover's  fear." 

Displeased  she  felt,  and  might  in  her  reply 
Have  roix'd  some  anger,  but  the  boat  was  nigh. 
Now  truly  heard! — it  soon  was  full  in  sight; — 
Now  the  sad  farewell,  and  the  long  good-night ; — 
For,  see — his  friends  come  hastening  to  the  beach, 
And  now  the  gunwale  is  within  the  reach  : 
"  Adieu — farewell ! — remember !"— and  what  more 
Affection  taught  was  utter'd  from  the  shore ! 
But  Judith  leA  them  with  a  heavy  heart. 
Took  a  last  view,  and  went  to  weep  apart ! 
And  now  his  friends  went  slowly  from  the  place. 
Where  she  stood  still  the  dashing  oar  to  trace, 
Till  all  were  silent ! — for  the  youth  she  pray'd, 
And  soflly  then  retum'd  the  weeping  maid. 

They  parted,  thus  by  hope  and  fortune  led. 
And  Judith's  hours  in  pensive  pleasure  fled  ; 
But  when   retum'd  the  youth? — the  youth   no 

more 
Retum'd  exulting  to  his  native  shore; 
But  forty  years  were  past,  and  then  there  came 
A  worn-out  man,  with  wither'd  limbs  and  lame, 
His  mind  oppress'd  with  woes,  and  bent  with  age 

his  frame : 
Tes !  old  and  grieved,  and  trembling  with  decay. 
Was  Allen  landing  in  his  native  bay. 
Willing  his  breathless  form  should  blend  with  kin- 
dred clay. 
In  an  autumnal  eve  he  left  the  beach. 
In  such  an  eve  he  chanced  the  port  to  reach ; 
He  was  alone ;  he  press'd  the  very  place 
Of  the  sad  parting,  of  the  lost  embrace : 
There  stood  his  parents,  there  retired  the  maid« 
So  fond,  BO  tender,  and  so  much  afraid  ; 
And  on  that  spot,  through  many  a  year,  his  mind 
Tum'd  mournful  back,  half-sinking,  half^esign'd. 

No  one  was  present ;  of  its  crew  bereft 
A  single  boat  was  in  the  billows  lefl ; 
Sent  from  some  anchor'd  vessel  in  the  bay. 
At  the  returning  tide  to  sail  away : 
O'er  the  black  stem  the  moonlight  sofUy  play'd. 
The  loosen'd  foresail  flapping  in  the  shade ; 
All  silent  else  on  shore ;  but  from  the  town 
A  drowsy  peal  of  distant  bells  came  down : 
From  the  tall  houses  here  and  there,  a  light 
Served  some  confused  remembrance  to  excite . 
**  There,"  he  observed,  and  new  emotions  felt. 
**  Was  my  flrst  home ;  and  yonder  Judith  dwelt  r 
Dead !  dead  are  all !  I  long — ^I  fear  to  know," 
He  said,  and  walk'd  impatient,  and  yet  slow. 

Sudden  tlxere  broke  upon  his  grief  a  noise 
Of  merry  tumult  and  of  vulgar  joys : 


Seamen  returning  to  thfi'u  shipk  were  come. 
With  idle  numbers  striding  from  their  homit; 
Allen  among  them  mix'd,  and  in  the  old 
Strove  some  familiar  features  to  behold ; 
While  fancy  aided  memory : — '^  Man !  what  cbaatT 
A  sailor  cried  ;  **  art  thou  at  anchor  here  f 
Faintly  he  answer'd,  and  then  tried  to  trace 
Some  youthful  features  in  some  aged  fiice : 
A  swarthy  matron  he  beheld,  and  thought 
She  might  unfold  the  very  truths  he  sought 
Confused  and  trembling,  he  the  dam^  addrea'd ; 
"The  Booths]  yet  live  they!"  pausing  and  o]^ 

press'd; 
Then  spake  again ;— "  Is  there  no  ancient  mazi* 
David  his  name  T — assist  roe  if  you  can. — 
Flemmings   there   were— and  Judith,  doth   sbt 

live  r 
The  woman  gazed,  nor  conld  an  answer  give ; 
Tet  wondering  stood,  and  all  were  silent  by, 
Feeling  a  strange  and  solemn  sympathy. 
The  woman  musing  said, — "  She  knew  full  wall 
Where  the  old  people  came  at  last  to  dwell ; 
They  had  a  married  daughter  and  a  son. 
But  they  were  dead,  and  now  remain'd  not  onA." 

**  Tes,"  said  an  elder,  who  had  paused  intent 
On  days  long  pass'd,  **  there  was  a  sad  event; — 
One  of  these  Booths — it  was  my  mother's  tale^ 
Here  left  his  lass»I  know  not  where  to  sail : 
She  saw  their  parting,  and  observed  the  pain 
But  never  came  th*  unhappy  man  again." 
'*  The  ship  was  captured,"  Allen  meekly  said« 
"  And  what  became  of  the  forsaken  maid  ?" 
The  womon  answer'd :  **  I  remember  now. 
She  used  to  tell  the  lasses  of  her  vow. 
And  of  her  lover's  loss,  and  I  have  seen 
The  gayest  hearts  grow  sad  where  she  has  been . 
Yet  in  her  grief  she  married,  and  was  made 
Slave  to  a  wretch,  whom  meekly  she  obey'd. 
And  early  buried :  but  1  know  no  more. 
And  hark !  our  friends  are  hastening  to  the  shoro.' 

Allen  soon  found  a  lodging  in  the  town. 
And  walk'd,  a  man  unnoticed,  up  and  dowa 
This  house,  and  this,  he  knew,  and  thought  a  &c« 
He  sometimes  could  among  a  number  trace : 
Of  names  remember'd  there  remain'd  a  few, 
But  of  no  favourites,  and  the  rest  were  new ; 
A  merchant's  wealth,  when  Allen  went  to  sea. 
Was  reckon'd  boundless. — Could  he  living  be  I 
Or«  lived  his  son  ?  for  one  he  had,  the  heir 
To  a  vast  business  and  a  fortune  fair. 
No !  but  that  heir's  poor  widow,  from  her  shed. 
With  crutches  went  to  take  her  dole  of  bread. 
There  was  a  friend  whom  he  had  left  a  boy 
With  hope  to  sail  the  master  of  a  hoy , 
Him,  after  many  a  stormy  day,  he  found 
With  his  great  wish,  his  life's  whoie  purpoaa 

crown'd. 
This  hoy's  proud  captain  look'd  in  Allen's  face  «» 
'*  Tours  is,  my  friend,"  said  he,  **  a  woful  case ; 
We  cannot  all  succeed ;  I  now  command 
The  Betsy  sloop,  and  am  not  much  at  land  ; 
But  when  we  meet  you  shall  your  story  tell 
Of  foreign  parts— I  bid  you  now  farewell !" 

Allen  so  long  had  left  his  native  shore, 
He  saw  but  few  whom  he  had  seen  before ; 
The  older  people,  as  they  met  him,  cast 
A  pitying  look,  oft  speaking  as  they  pass'd- 
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**  The  man  is  Allen  Booth,  and  ie  appears 
He  dwelt  among  ns  in  hit  early  years ; 
We  see  the  name  engraved  upon  the  stones. 
Where  this  poor  wanderer  means  to  lay  his  bones." 
Tlias  where  he  lived  and  loved — unhappy  change ! 
fle  seema  astnuiger,  and  finds  all  are  strange. 

But  now  a  widow,  in  a  village  near. 
Chanced  of  the  melancholy  man  lo  hear ; 
Old  as  she  was,  to  Judith's  bosom  came 
Some  strong  emotions  at  the  well-known  name ; 
He  was  her  much-loved  Allen,  she  had  stay*d 
Ten  troubled  years,  a  sad  afflicted  maid  ; 
Then  was  she  wedded,  of  his  death  assured. 
And  much  of  misery  in  her  lot  endured ; 
Her  husband  died  ;  her  children  sought  their  bread 
In  various  places,  and  to  her  were  dead. 
The  once  fond  lovers  met ;  not  gfief  nor  age. 
Sickness  or  pain,  their  hearts  could  disengage : 
£ach  had  immediate  confidence ;  a  friend 
Both  now  beheld,  on  whom  they  might  depend : 
**  Now  is  there  one  to  whom  I  can  express 
My  nature's  weakness  and  my  soul's  distress." 
Allen  look'd  up,  and  with  impatient  heart-— 
**  Let  me  not  lose  thee — never  let  ns  part ; 
So  Heaven  this  comfort  to  my  sufferings  give, 
It  is  not  aH  distress  to  think  and  live." 
Thus  Allen  spoke — ^for  time  had^not  removed 
The  charms  attached  to  one  so  fondly  loved ; 
Who  with  more  health,  the  mistress  of  their  cot, 
Labours  to  soothe  the  evils  of  his  lot 
to  her,  to  her  alone,  his  various  fate,    . 
At  various  times,  'tis  condbrt  to  relate  ; 
And  yet  his  sorrow— ehe  too  loves  to  hear 
What  wrings  her  bosom,  and  compeh  the  tear. 

First  he  related  how  he  left  the  shore, 
Alarm'd  with  fears  that  they  should  meet  no  more : 
Then,  ere  the  ship  had  reach'd  her  purposed  course, 
They  met  and  yielded  to  the  Spanish  fbrce ; 
Then  'cross  th'  Atlantic  seas  they  bore  their  prey. 
Who  grieving  landed  from  their  sultry  bay ; 
And  marching  many  a  burning  league,  he  found 
Himself  a  slave  upon  a  miner's  ground : 
There  a  good  priest  his  native  language  spoke. 
And  gave  some  ease  to  his  tormenting  yoke ; 
Kindly  advanced  him  in  his  master's  grace, 
And  he  was  station'd  in  an  easier  place  : 
There,  hopeless  ever  to  escape  the  land. 
He  u»  a  Spanish  maiden  gave  his  hand ; 
In  cottage  shelter'd  from  the  blaze  of  day 
He  saw  his  happy  infants  round  him  play ; 
Where  summer  shadows,  made  by  lofty  trees, 
Waved  o'er  his  seat,  and  soothed  his  reveries ; 
E'en  then  he  thought  of  England,  nor  could  sigh. 
But  his  fond  Isabel  demanded,  "  Why  f" 
Grieved  by  the  story,  she  the  sigh  repaid. 
And  wept  in  pity  for  the  English  maid  : 
Thus  twenty  years  were  pass'd,  and  pass'd  his  views 
Of  further  bliss,  for  he  had  wealth  to  lose : 
His  friend  now  dead,  some  foe  had  dared  to  paint 
"His  fiiiih  as  tainted  :  he  his  spouse  would  taint; 
Bffake  all  his  children  infidels,  and  found 
An  English  heresy  on  Christian  ground." 

-  Whilst  I  was  poor,"  said  Allen,  '*  none  would 
care 
What  my  poor  notions  of  religion  were , 
None  ask'd  me  whom  I  woishipp'd,  how  I  prsy'd. 
If  due  obedience  to  the  laws  vrere  paid 


My  good  adviser  taught  me  to  be  stiU, 
Nor  to  make  oenveite  had  I  power  or  will. 
I  preach'd  no  foreign  doetrine  to  nqr  wife, 
And  never  mention'd  Luther  in  my  life ; 
I,  aU  they  said,  say  what  they  would,  allow'd 
And  when  the  iathers  bade  me  bow,  I  bow'd  * 
Their  forms  I  follow'd,  whether  well  or  sick. 
And  was  a  most  obedient  Catholic 
But  I  had  money,  and  these  pastors  found 
My  notions  vague,  heretical,  unsound  : 
A  wicked  book  they  seised ;  the  very  Turic 
Could  not  have  read  a  more  pernicious  work . 
To  me  pernicious,  who  if  it  were  good 
Or  evil  question'd  not,  nor  understood : 
O !  had  I  little  but  the  book  possess'd, 
I  might  have  read  it,  and  ei^oy'd  my  rest" 

Alas !  poor  Allen,  through  his  wealth  was  amu 
Crimes  that  by  poverty  conceard  had  been : 
Faults  that  in  dusty  pictures  rest  unknown 
Are  in  an  instant  through  the  varnish  shown. 

He  told  their  cruel  mercy  ;  how  at  last, 
In  Christian  kindness  for  the  merits  past. 
They  spared  his  forfeit  life,  but  bade  him  fly 
Or  for  his  crime  and  contumacy  die; 
Fly  from  all  scenes,  all  objects  of  delight: 
His  wife,  his  children,  weeping  in  his  sight 
AU  urging  him  to  flee,  he  fled,  and  cursed  hti 
flight 

He  next  related  how  he  found  a  way, 
Guideless  and  grieving,  to  Campeachy  Bay : 
There  in  the  woods  he  wrought  and  there,  among 
Some  labouring  seamen,  heard  his  native  tongue : 
The  sound,  one  moment  broke  upon  his  pain 
With  joyful  force ;  he  long'd  to  hear  again :       ^ 
Again  he  heard  ;  he  seized  an  offer  'd  hand, 
"  And  when  beheld  you  last  our  native  land  V* 
He  cried,  "and  in  what  country  f  quickly  say"— 
The  seamen  answer'd — strangers  all  were  they ; 
One  only  at  his  native  port  had  been ; 
He,  landing  once,  the  quay  and  church  had  seen. 
For  that  esteem'd  ;  but  nothing  more  he  knew. 
Still  more  to  know,  would  Allen  join  the  crew. 
Sail  where  they  sail'd,  and  many  a  peril  past 
They  at  his  kinsman's  isle  their  anchor  cast ; 
But  him  they  found  not,  nor  could  one  relate 
Aught  of  his  will,  his  wish,  or  his  estate 
This  grieved  nor  AUeti ;  then  again  he  sail'd 
For  England's  coast  again  his  fate  prevail'd : 
War  raged,  and  he,  an  active  man  and  strong. 
Was  soon  impress'd,  and  served  his  country  lon^ 
By  various  shores  he  pass  d,  on  various  seas. 
Never  so  happy  as  when  void  of  ease.— 
And  then  he  told  how  in  a  calm  distress'd. 
Day  after  day,  his  soul  was  sick  of  rest ; 
When,  as  a  log  upon  the  deep  they  stood. 
Then  roved  his  spirit  to  the  inland  wood ; 
Till,  while  awake,  he  dream'd,  that  on  the  seas 
Wera  his  loved  home,  the  hill,  the  •irearo,  th 

trees: 
He  gazed,  he  pointed  to  the  scenes  :->"  There  stani 
My  wife,  my  children,  'tis  my  lovely  land  ; 
See !  there  my  dwelling— O !  doliciooc  scene 
Of  my  best  life— unhand  me — are  ye  men  T" 

And  thus  the  frenzy  ruled  him,  till  the  wind 
Brush'd  the  fond  pictures  from  the  stagnant  mind. 

He  told  of  bloody  fights,  and  how  at  length 
The  rage  of  battle  gave  his  spirit  strength ; 
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Twaa  in  the  Indian  teas  his  limb  he  lost, 
And  he  was  left  half  dead  upon  the  coast ; 
But  living  gain'd,  'mid  rich  aspiring  men, 
A  fair  subsistence  by  his  ready  pen. 

Thus,"  he  continued,  *'  passM  unvaried  years. 
Without  events  producing  hopes  or  fears. 
Augmented  pay  procured  him  decent  wealth. 
But  years  advancing  undermined  his  health :    * 
Then  oft-times  in  delightful  dreaias  he  flew 
To  England's  shore,  and  scenes  his  childhood  knew 
He  saw  his  parents,  saw  his  favourite  maid. 
No  feature  wrinkled,  not  a  charm  decay *d  ; 
And  thus  excited  in  his  bosom  rose 
A  wish  so  strong,  it  baffled  his  repose ; 
Anxious  he  felt  on  English  earth  to  lie , 
To  view  his  native  soil,  and  there  to  die. 
He  then  described  the  gloom,  the  dread  he 
found. 
When  first  he  landed  on  the  chosen  {pound. 
Where  undefined  was  all  he  hoped  and  fear'd. 
And  how  confused  and  troubled  all  appear'd ; 
His  thoughts  in  past  and  present  scenes  emplo3r*d. 
All  views  in  future  blighted  and  destroy 'd ; 
His  were  a  medley  of  bewildering  themes. 
Sad  as  realities,  and  wild  as  dreams. 

Here  his  relation  closes,  but  his  mind 
Flies  back  again  some  resting  place  to  find ; 
Thus  silent,  musing  through  the  day,  he  sees 
His  children  sporting  by  those  lofty  trees. 
Their  mother  singing  in  the  shady  scene, 
Where  the  fresh  springs  burst  o'er  the   lively 

green; — 
So  strong  his  eager  fhncy,  he  aflHghts 
The  faithful  widow  by  its  powerful  flights ; 
For  what  disturbs  him  he  aloud  will  tell,   * 
And  cry — ^*»  Tis  she,  my  wife!  my  Isabel ! 
Where  are  ray  children  V* — Judith  grrieves  to  hear 
How  the  soul  works  in  sorrows  so  severe ; 
Assiduous  all  his  wishes  to  attend. 
Deprived  of  much,  he  yet  may  boa«t  a  friend ; 
Watch'd  by  her  care,  in  sleep,  his  spirit  takes 
Its  flight,  and  watchful  finds  her  when  he  wakes. 

'TIS  now  her  office  ;  her  attention  see ! 
While  her  friend  sleeps  beneath  that  shading  tree. 
Careful  she  guards  him  from  the  glowing  heat. 
And  pensive  muses  at  her  Allen's  feet. 
And   where    is  he?   Ah!'  doubtless  in   those 
scenes 
Of  his  best  days,  amid  the  vivid  greens. 
Fresh  with  unnumber'd  rills,  where  every  gale 
Breathes  the  rich  fragrance  of  the  neigh b'ring  valo ; 
Smiles  not  his  wife,  and  listen's  as  there  comes 
The  night-bird's  music  from  the  thickening  glooms  f 
And  as  he  sits  with  all  these  treasures  nigh, 
Blaze  not  with  fairy  light  the  phosphor-fly, 
When  like  a  sparkling  gem  it  wheels  illumined  by  ? 
This  is  the  joy  that  now  so  plainly  speaks 
In  the  warm  transient  flushing  of  his  cheeks  ; 
For  he  is  listening  to  the  fancied  noise 
Of  his  own  children,  eager  in  their  joys  : 
All  this  he  feels,  a  dream's  delusive  bliss 
'  Gives  the  expresKion.  and  the  glow  like  this. 
And  now  his  Judith  lays  her  knitting  by, 
Tliese  strong  emotions  in  her  friend  to  spy ;. 

For  she  can  fully  of  their  nature  deem 

But  see!  he  breaks  the  long* protracted  theme, 
And  wakes  and  cries— «* My  God!   twas  but  a 
dream." 


TALE   III. 

THE  GINTLEMAN  FAKMXR 

....  Pause  then, 
And  weigh  thy  value  wHh  an  even  band ; 
If  thou  beest  rated  by  thy  estlmatkHi, 
Thou  dost  deserve  enouf  h. 

Merchant  ^  Veniett  set  U.  sc  7 

Because  I  will  not  do  them  wroog  to  mistrust  any,  1 
will  do  myself  the  right  to  trust  none ;  and  the  fine  is. 
(for  which  I  may  go  the  finer,)  I  will  live  a  bachelor. 

Much  Ado  about  NotMuf,  mcXl  ac3k 

Throw  physio  to  the  dogs,  I'll  none  of  it. 

Macbeth,  act  v.  se.  8 

His  promises  are,  as  be  then  was,  mighty. 
And  his  performance,  as  he  nifw  is,  nothiug. 

Henry  VIJL  act  hr.  ao.  2. 

,GwYN  was  a  farmer,  whom  the  farmers  all. 
Who  dwelt  around,  the  Gentleman  w6uld  call; 
Whether  in  pure  humility  or  pride. 
They  only  knew,  and  they  would  not  decide. 

Far  different  he  from  that  dull  plodding  tribe, 
Whom  it  was  his  amusement  to  describe ; 
Creatures  no  more  enliven'd  than  a  clod. 
But  treading  still  as  their  dull  fathets  trod ; 
Who  lived  in  times  when  not  a  man  had  seen 
Com  sown  by  drill,  or  thresh*d  by  a  machine : 
He  vras  of  those  whose  skill  assigns  the  priie 
For  creatures  fed  in  pens,  and  stalls,  and  sties; 
And  who,  in  placet  where  improvers  meet, 
To  fill  the  land  with  fiitness,  had  a  seat ; 
Who  in  large  mansions  live  like  petty  kings. 
And  speak  of  farms  but  as  amusing  Uiings  ; 
Who  plans  encourage,  and  who  journals  keep» 
And  talk  with  lords  about  a  breed  of  sheepb 

Two  are  the  species  in  this  genus  known ; 
One,  who  is  rich  in  his  profession  grown. 
Who  yearly  finds  his  ample  stores  increase. 
From  fortune's  favours  and  a  fiivouring  lease ; 
Who  rides  his  hunter,  who  his  house  adorns ; 
Who  drinks  his  wine,  and  his  disbursements  scon^; 
Who  freely  lives,  and  loves  to  show  he  can — 
This  is  the  farmer  made  the  gentleman. 

The  second  species  from  the  world  is  sent. 
Tired  with  its  strife,  or  with  his  wealth  content ; 
In  books  and  men  beyond  the  former  read. 
To  farming  solely  by  a  passion  led. 
Or  by  a  fashion  ;  curious  in  his  land  ; 
Now  planning  much,  now  changing  what  ho 

plann'd ; 
Pleased  by  each  trial,  iK>t  by  failures  vex'd. 
And  ever  certain  to  succeed  the  next ; 
Quick  to  resolve,  and  easy  lo  persuade^ 
This  is  the  gentleman,  a  farmer  made. 

Gwyn  was  of  these  ;  he  from  the  world  withdrew 
Early  in  life,  his  reasons  known  to  few ; 
Some  disappointment  said,  some  pure  good  sense. 
The  love  of  lapd,  the  press  of  indolence ; 
His  fortune  known,  and  coming  to  retire. 
If  not  a  farmer,  men  had  call'd  him  'squire 

Forty  and  five  his  years,  no  child  or  wife 
Cross'd  the  still  tenor  of  his  chosen  life ; 
Much  land  he  purchased,  planted  far  around. 
And  let  some  portions  of  superfluous  ground 
To  farmers  near  him.  not  displeased  to  say, 
**  My  tenants,"  nor  **  our  worthy  landlord,"  tliey; 
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Fix*d  in  his  farm,  he  lOon  diipla3r'd  hit  ikill 
in  tmaU-boned  lambs,  the  horse-shoe,  and  the  drill; 
From  these  he  rose  to  themes  of  nobler  kind, 
And  showM  the  riches  of  a  fertile  mind ; 
To  all  around  their  vuits  he  repaid. 
And  thus  his  mansion  and  himself  display*d. 
His  rooms  were  stately,  rather  fine  than  neat, 
And  guests  politely  call'd  his  house  a  seat ; 
At  mueh  expense  was  each  apartment  graced. 
His  taste  was  gorgeous,  hut  it  still  was  taste : 
In  full  festoons  the  crimson  curtains  fell, 
The  sofas  rose  in  bold  elastic  swell ; 
Mirrors  in  gilded  frames  display'd  the  tints 
Of  glowing  carpets *and  of  coIoor*d  prints ; 
The  weary  eye  saw  everj^  object  shine. 
And  all  was  costly,  fanciful,  and  fine. 

As  with  his  friends  he  paas'd  the  social  hours, 
His  generous  spirit  scom*d  to  hide  its  powers ; 
Powers  unexpected,  for  his  eye  and  air 
Gave  no  sure  signs  that  eloquence  was  there  ; 
Oft  he  began  with  sudden  fire  and  force, 
As  loath  to  lose  occasion  for  discourse ; 
Some,  'tis  observed,  who  feel  a  wish  to  speak. 
Will  a  due  place  for  introduction  seek ; 
On  to  their  purpose  step  by  step  they  steal. 
And  all  their  way.  by  certain  signals,  feel ; 
Others  plunge  in  at  once,  and  never  heed 
Whose  tnni  they  take,  whose  purpose  they  im- 
pede; 
Resolved  to  shine,  they  hasten  to  begin. 
Of  ending  thoughtles»--and  of  these  was  Gwyn. 
And  thus  he  spake — 

••  It  grieves  me  to  the  soul 
To  see  how  man  submits  to  man*s  control ; 
How  overpower'd  and  shackled  minds  are  led 
'n  vulgar  tracks,  and  to  submission  bred ; 
The  coward  never  on  himself  relies. 
But  to  an  equal  for  assistance  flies ; 
Man  yields  to  custom  as  he  bows  to  fate. 
In  all  things  ruled— ^nind,  body,  and  estate ; 
In  pain,  in  sickness,  we  for  cure  apply 
To  them  we  know  not,  anr   ^e  know  not  why ; 
But  that  the  creature  has  s')tne  jargon  read. 
And  got  some  Scotchman's  system  in  his  head ; 
Some  grave  impostor,  who  will  health  ensure. 
Long  as  your  patience  or  your  wealth  endure ; 
But  mark  them  well,  the  pale  and  sickly  crew, 
They  have  not  health,  and  can  they  give  it  you  T 
These  solemn  cheats  their  various  methods  choose ; 
A  system  fires  them,  as  a  bard  his  muse ; 
Hence  wordy  wars  arise ;  the  leam'd  divide, 
And  groaning  patients  curse  each  erring  guide. 

"  Next,  our  afiiiirs  are  govem'd,  buy  or  sell, 
Upon  the  deed  the  law  roust  fix  its  spell ; 
Whether  we  hire  or  let,  we  must  have  still 
The  dubious  aid  of  an  attorney's  skill ; 
They  take  a  part  in  every  man's  afi&irs. 
And  in  all  business  some  concern  is  theirs ; 
Because  mankind  in  ways  prescribed  are  found 
Like  flocks  that  follow  on  a  beaten  ground. 
Each  abject  nature  in  the  way  proceeds. 
That  now  to  sheering,  now  to  slaughter  leads. 

**  Should  you  offend,  though  meaning  nooflisnce, 
You  have  no  safety  in  your  innocence ; 
The  statute  broken  then  is  placed  in  view, 
A.nd  men  must  pay  for  crimes  they  never  knew  t 
Urho  would  by  law  regain  his  plunder'd  store, 
WoqM  pick  up  fallen  mercury  from  the  floor ; 


If  he  pursues  it,  here  and  there  it  slides; 
He  would  collect  it,  but  it  more  divides ; 
This  part  and  this  he  stops,  but  still  in  vain. 
It  slips  aside,  and  breaks  in  parts  again , 
Till,  afler  time  and  pains,  and  care  and  cost. 
He  finds  his  labour  and  his  object  lost 

**  But  most  it  grieves  me,(friend8  alone  are  round. 
To  see  a  man  in  priHtly  fetters  bound : 
Guides  to  the  soul,  these  friends  of  Heaven  contrive 
Long  as  man  lives,  to  keep  his  fears  alive ; 
Soon  as  an  infant  breathes,  their  rites  begin ; 
Who  knows  not  sinning,  must  be  freed  from  sin  . 
Who  needs  no  bond,  must  yet  engage  in  vows  ; 
Who  has  no  judgment,  must  a  creed  espouse  t 
Advanced  in  life,  our  boys  are  bound  by  rulos 
Are  catechised  in  churches,  cloisters,  schools, 
And  train'd  in  thraldom  to  be  fit  for  tools  : 
The  youth  grown  up,  he  now  a  parfter  needs. 
And  lo !  a  priest,  as  soon  as  he  succeeds. 
What  man  of  sense  can  marriage  rites  approve ' 
What  man  of  spirit  can  be  boimd  to  love  I 
Forced  to  be  kind  !  compell'd  to  be  sincere ! 
Do  chains  and  fetters  make  companions  dear  f 
Prisoners  indeed  we  bind  ;  but  though  the  bond 
May  keep  them  safe,  it  does  not  make  them  fbnd 
The  ring,  the  vow.  the  witness,  license,  prayers, 
All  pafties  know !  made  public  all  afiairs  I 
Such  forms  men  sufifer,  and  from  these  they  date 
A  deed  of  love  begun  with  all  they  hate : 
Absurd  !  that  none  the  beaten  road  should  shun. 
But  love  to  do  what  other  dupes  haveldone. 

"  Well,  now  your  priest  has  made  you  one  of 
twain, 
Look  you  for  rest  ?  Alas !  you  look  in  vain. 
If  sick,  he  comes;  yon  cannot  die  in  peace, 
Till  be  attends  to  witness  3^ur  release ; 
To  vex  your  soul,  and  urge  3rou  to  confess 
The  sins  you  feel,  remember,  or  can  guess : 
Nay,  when  departed,  to  3rour  grave  he  goes 
But  there  indeed  he  hurts  not  your  repose. 

**  Such  are  our  burdens ;  part  we  must  sustain. 
But  need  not  Knk  new  grievance  to  the  chain 
Tet  men  like  idiots  will  their  frames  surround 
Wifti  these  vile  shackles,  nor  confess  they're  bound: 
In  all  that  most  confines  them  they  confide, 
Their  slavery  boast,  and  make  Uieir  bonds  their 

pride ; 
E'en  as  the  pressure  galls  them,  they  declare, 
(Good  souls !)  how  happy  and  how  free  they  are ! 
As  madmen,  pomting  round  their  wretched  cells. 
Cry,  *  lo !  the  palace  whero  our  honour  dwells.' 

*'  Such  is  our  state :  but  I  resolve  to  live 
By  rules  ray  reason  and  my  feelings  give  ; 
No  legal  guards  shall  keep  enthrall'd  my  mind. 
No  slaves  command  me,  and  no  teachers  blind. 

"Tempted  by  sins,  let  me  their  strength  defy 
But  have  no  second  in  a  surplice  by ; 
No  bott1e-holder,.with  officious  aid. 
To  comfort  conscience,  weaken'd  and  afraid  ;  ^ 
Then  if  I  yield,  my  frailty  is  not  known ; 
And,  if  I  stand,  the  glory  is  my  own. 

'*  When  Truth  and  Reason  are  our  firiends,  wf 
seem 
Alive!  awake ! — the  superstitious  dream. 

"  O !  then,  fiiir  Truth,  for  thee  alone  I  seek. 
Friend  to  the  wis^,  supporter  of  the  weak : 
From  thee  we  learn  whate'er  is  right  and  jutt ; 
Forms  to  despise,  professions  to  distrust ; 
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Creeds  to  reject,  preteiiti<HM  lo  deride. 
And,  following  ibee,  to  fi>Ilow  ]M>ne  beeide." 

Sach  was  the  speech ;  it  struck  upon  the  ear   * 
Like  sudden  thunder,  none  expect  to  hear. 
Ho  saw  men's  wonder  with  a  manly  pride, 
And  gravely  smiJed  at  guest  electrified : 
'*  A  farmer  this !"  they  said ;  "  O !  let  him  seek 
That  place  where  he  may  ib^hia  country  speak ; 
On  some  great  question  to  harangue  for  hours. 
While  speakers  hearing,  enry  nobler  powers !" 

Wisdom  like  this,  as  all  things  rich  and  rare. 
Must  lie  acquired  with  pains,  and  kept  with  care ; 
In  books  he  sought  it,  which  his  friends  might  view. 
When  their  kind  host  the  guarding  curtain  drew. 
There  were  historic  works  for  graver  hours. 
Arid  lighter  verse,  to  spur  the  languid  powers; 
There  metaphysics,  logic'  there  had  place ; 
But  of  devotion  not  a  single  trace — 
Save  what  is  taught  in  Gibbon's  florid  page. 
And  other  guides  of  this  inquiring  age ; 
There  Hume  appear'd,  and  near,  a  splendid  book 
Composed  by  Gay*s  good  lord  of  Bolingbroke : 
With  these  were  Bux*d  the  light,  the  free,  the  vain, 
And  from  a  corner  peep'd  the  eage  Tom  Paine : 
Here  four  neat  volumes  Chesterfield  were  named. 
For  mannen  much  and  easy  morals  famed ; 
With  chaste  Memoirs  of  Females,  to  be  read 
When  deeper  studies  had  confined  the  head. 

Such  his  resources,  treasures  where  he  sought 
For  daily  kjK>wledge  till  his  mind  was  firaught : 
Then  when  his  friends  were  present,  for  their  use 
He  would  the  riches  be  had  stored  produce ; 
He  (bund  his  lamp  bum  clearer,  when  each  day 
He  drew  ibr  all  he  purposed  to  display: 
For  these  occasions,  forth  his  knowledge  sprang. 
As  mustard  quickens  on  a  bed  of  dung ; 
All  was  prepared,  and  greets  allow'd  the  praise. 
For  what  they  aaw  he  could  ao  quickly  raise. 

Such  this  new  friend ;  and  when  the  year  came 
round, 
The  same  impressive,  reasoning  sage  was  found ; 
Then,  too,  was  seen  the  pleasant  mansion  graced 
With  a  fair  damsel — his  no  vulgar  taste ; 
The  neat  Rebecca— sly,  observant,  atill. 
Watching  his  eye,  and  waiting  on  his  will ; 
Simple  yet  smart  her  dress,  her  mannefs  meek. 
Her  smiles  spoke  for  her,  she  would  seldom  speak; 
But  watch'd  each  look,  each  meaning  to  detect. 
And  (pleased  with  notice)  felt  fi>r  all  neglect. 

With  her  lived  Gwyn  a  sweet  harmonious  life. 
Who,  forms  excepted,  was  a  charming  wife : 
The  wives  indeed,  so  made  by  vulgar  law. 
Affected  soom,  and  censured  what  they  saw ; 
And  what  they  saw  not,  fancied ;  said  'twas  sin. 
And  took  no  notice  of  the  wife  ot  Gwyn : 
But  he  despised  their  rudeness,  and  would  prove 
Theini  was  compulsioQ  and  distrust,  not  love ; 
"  Fools  as  they  were !  could  they  conceive  that 

'     rings 
And  parsons*  blesshngs  were  substantial  things  f 
Fhey  answered  **Yes;"  while  he  contemptuous 

spoke 
Of  the  low  notions  held  by  simple  folk ; 
S'et,  strange  that  anger  in  a  man  so  wise 
Should  from  the  notions  of  these  fools  arise , 
Can  they  so  vex  us,  whom  we  so  despise  f 

Brsve  as  he  was,  our  hero  felt  a  dread 
Lest  those  who  saw  him  kind  should  think  him  led ; 


If  to  his  bosom  ^r  a  visit  paid. 
It  was,  lest  he  should  be  supposed  afraid ; 
Hence  sprang  his  oiders ;  net  that  he  desired 
The  things  when  done ;  obedience  he  required ; 
And  thus,  to  prove  his  absolute  command, 
Ruled  every  heart,  and  moved  each  subject  hand 
Assent  he  ask'd  for  every  word  and  whim* 
To  prove  that  kt  alone  was  king  qf  kiwi. 

The  still  Rebecca,  who  her  station  knew. 
With  ease  resigned  the  honours  not  her  due ; 
Well  pleased,  she  saw  that  men  her  board  wonM 

gAce, 
And  wish'd  not  there  to  see  a  female  fiice ; 
When  by  her  lover  she  his  spouse  was  styled. 
Polite  she  thought  it,  ai^  demurely  smiled ; 
But  when  he  wanted  wives  and  maidens  reond 
So  to  regard  her,  she  grew  grave  and  frown*d  : 
And  sometimes  whisper'd, "  Why  should  you  respee 
These  people's  notions,  yen  their  forms  rq|ectr* 

G  v^,  though  from  marriage  bond  and  ibtf  <  r  Sk— 
Still  felt  abridgement  in  his  liberty ; 
Something  of  hesitation  he  betray'd. 
And  in  her  presence  thoqgfat  of  what  he  said. 
Thus  fair  Rebecca,  though  she  walk'd  aatrsy. 
His  creed  rejecting,  judged  it  right  to  pray « 
To  be  at  church.  Id  sit  with  serious  looks. 
To  read  her  Bible  and  her  Sunday  boohs . 
She  hated  all  those  new  and  daring  themes. 
And  call'd  his  free  conjectures,  **  devil's  dreams  ^ 
She  honour'd  still  the  priesthood  in  her  fall. 
And  claim'd  respect  and  reverence  for  them  all ; 
Caird  them  **  of  sin's  destructive  power  the  fbaa. 
And  not  such  blockheads  as  he  might  suppose." 
Gwyn  to  his  friends  would  smile,  and  sometimesfl^ 
'*  Tis  a  kind  fool,  why  vex  her  in  her  way  f 
Her  way  she  took,  and  stil  had  more  in  view, 
For  she  contrived  that  be  should  take  it  too. 
The  daring  freedom  of  his  soul,  'twas  plain, 
In  part  was  lost  in  a  divided  reign ; 
A  king  and  queen,  who  yet  in  prudence  swayed 
Their  peaceful  state,  and  were  in  turn  obey'd. 

Yet  such  our  fate,  that  when  we  plan  the  bast* 
Something  arises  to  disturb  our  rest : 
For  though  in  spirits  high,  in  body  strong, 
Gwyn  somethi^  felt— he  knew  not  what— 

vmmg; 
He  wish'd  lo  know,  ibr  he  believed  the  thing, 
If  unremoved.  would  other  evil  bring  : 
**  She  must  perceive,  of  late  he  could  not  eat. 
And  when  he  walked,  he  trembled  on  his  feet 
He  had  ferebodings,  and  he  seem'd  as  one 
Stopp'd  on  the  road,  or  tlireaten'd  by  a  dun ; 
He  could  not  live,  and  yet, should  he  apply 
To  those  physicians — he  must  sooner  die." 

The  mild  Rebecca  heard  with  some  disdain. 
And  some  distress,  her  friend  and  lord  complain  - 
His  death  she  fear'd  not,  but  had  painful  doubt 
What  his  distemper'd  nerves  might  bring  about  i 
With  power  like  hers  she  dreaded  an  ally. 
And  yet  there  was  a  person  in  her  eye ; — 
She  thought,  debated,  fix'd ;  "  Alas !"  she  said, 
"A  case  like  yours  must  be  no  more  delay'd : 
You  hate  these  doctors,  well !  but  were  a  frieoA 
And  doctor  one,  your  fears  would  have  an  end  * 
My  cousin  Mollet— Scotland  holds  him  now— 
Is  above  all  men  skilful,  all  allow ; 
Of  late  a  doctor,  and  within  a  while 
He  means  lo  settle  in  this  fevour'd  isle ; 
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Should  he  attend  yon,  with  hit  ■kiU  prolbiuid. 
Too  most  be  tmie,  and  shortly  would  be  tound.* 

When  man  in  health  against  phyf  icians  rail. 
They  ihould  consider  that  their  nerves  laay  fail : 
Who  sails  a  lawyer  rogue,  nay  find,  too  late, 
On  one  of  these  depends  his  whole  estate : 
Sfsft  when  the  world  can  nothing  note  produee^ 
The  priest,  th*  insnlted  priest,  mi^  hare  his  use ; 
Ease,  health,  and  comfort  lift  a  man  so  high. 
These  powers  are  dwarfs  that  he  can  scarcely  spy ; 
Fain,  sickness,  Isnguor  keep  a  man  so  low«  • 
That  these  neglected  dwarfs  to  giants  grow. 
Happy  is  he  who  through  the  medium  sees 
Of  clear  good  sense — ^but  Gwyn  was  n^t  of  these. 

He  heard,  and  he  rejoiced :  *'Ah  !  let  him  come, 
And  till  he  fixes,  make  my  house  his  home." 
Home  came  the  doctor— he  was  much  admired ; 
He  told  the  patient  what  his  ease  required ; 
Ilis  >ourB  for  sleep,  his  time  to  eat  and  drink ; 
When  he  should  ride,  read,  rest,  compose,  or  think. 
Thus  joi:.*d  peculiar  skill  and  art  profound, 
To  make  the  fimcy-sick  no  more  than  fiincy^ound. 

With  such  attentiou  who  could  long  be  ill  t 
Returning  health  proclaim*d  the  doctor's  skill. 
Presents  and  praises  from  a  grateful  heart 
Were  freely  offered  on  the  patient's  part ; 
In  high  rcpnto  the  doctor  seem'd  to  stand. 
But  still  had  got  no  footing  in  the  land ; 
And.  as  he  saw  the  seat  was  rich  and  fair, 
He  foh  disposed  to  fix  his  station  there  : 
To  gain  his  purpose  he  perform'd  the  part 
Of  a  good  actor,  and  prepared  to  start : 
Not  like  a  traveller  in  a  day  serene, 
When  the  sun  shone  and  when  the  roads  were  clean ; 
NA  like  the  pilgrim,  when  the  morning  gray. 
The  ruddy  eve  succeeding,  sends  his  way ; 
But  ill  a  season  when  the  sharp  east  wind 
Had  all  its  iiMluence  on  a  nervous  mind ; 
When  past  the  parioor's  front  it  fiercely  blew, 
And  Gwyn  sat  pitying  every  bird  that  fiew, 
rhis  strange  physioian  said — **  Adieu !  adiea ! 
Farewell  I — Heaven  bless  you  1 — if  you  sheald-^ 

but  no, 
Ton  need  not  fear— farewell !  'tis  time  to  go.** 

The  doctor  spoke,  and,  as  the  patient  heard, 
GUs  old  disorden  (dreadful  train !)  appear'di; 
**  He  felt  the  tingling  Iremor,  and  the  stress 
Upon  his  nerves  that  he  oould  not  express ; 
Should  his  good  friend  forsake  him,  he  perhaps 
Might  meet  his  death,  and  surely  a  relapse." 

So,  as  the  doctor  seem'd  intent  to  part, 
He  cried  in  terror,  '*  O !  be  where  thou  art : 
Come,  thou  art  young,  and  unengaged ;  O!  oome, 
Make  me  thy  friend,  give  comfort  to  mine  home  * 
I  have  now  symptoms  that  require  thine  aid. 
Do,  doctor,  stay ;"—  th'  obliging  doctor  stay'd. 

Thus  Gwyn  was  happy  i  he  had  now  a  friend, 
And  a  meek  spouse  on  whom  he  could  depend : 
bn^  now  possess'd  of  male  and  female  guide. 
Divided  power  he  thus  must  subdivide : 
In  earlier  days  he  rode,  or  sat  at  ease 
Reclined,  and  having  but  himself  to  pleasa , , 
Now  if  he  would  a  favourite  nag  bestride, 
He  sought  permission :  **  Doetor,  may  I  ride  f 
^Rebecca's  eye  her  sovereign  pleasure  told,) 
**!  think  you  may,  but  guarded  from  th^cold. 
Ride  forty  minutes."— Free  and  happy  soul ! 
He  scom'd  submission,  and  a  man's  eomrol ; 


But  where  such  friends  in  every  care  unite 
All  for  hb  good,  obedience  is  delight 

Now  Gwyn  a  sultan  bade  affiurs  adien. 
Led  and  sasisted  by  the  faithful  two ; 
The  favourite  fur,  Rebecca,  near  him  sat. 
And  whisper'd  whom  to  love,  amist,  or  hate. 
While  the  chief  viaier  eased  his  lord  of  earea^ 
And  bore  himself  the  burden  of  aflhirs: 
No  dai^^ers  could  from  such  alliance  flow. 
But  from  that  law  that  changes  all  below. 

When  wintry  winds  with  leaves  bestrsw*d  t 


And  men  were  coughing  all  the  village  round ; 
When  public  papen  of  invasion  told, 
Diseases,  famines,  perils  new  and  old ; 
When  philosophic  writers  faii'd  to  clear 
The  mind  of  gloom,  and  lighter  works  to  che^rt 
Then  came  fresh  terrori  on  our  hero's  mind, 
Fean  unforeseen,  and  feelings  undefined. 

*«In  outward  ills,"  he  cried, « I  rest  assured 
Of  my  fnei^'s  aid  ;  they  will  in  time  be  cured  s 
But  can  his  art  subdue,  resist,  control 
These  inward  griefk  and  troublee  of  the  soul  f 
O !  my  Rebecca !  my  disordered  mind, 
No  help  in  study,  Hone  in  thought  can  find ; 
What  must  I  do,  Rebecca  V*    She  proposed 
The  parish-guide ;  but  what  could  be  disclosed 
To  a  proud  priest  ?— •"  No !  him  have  I  defied, 
Insulted,  slighted,— shall  be  be  my  guide  7 
But  one  there  is,  and  if  report  be  Just, 
A  wise  good  man,  whom  I  may  safely  trust : 
Who  goes  from  house  to  house,  fVom  ear  to  eai, 
To  make  his  truths,  his  gespel  truths,  appear ; 
True  if  indeed  they  be,  'tis  time  that  I  should  heir 
Send  for  that  man,  and  if  report  be  just, 
I,  like  Cornelius,  will  the  teacher  trust ; 
But  if  deceiver,  I  the  vile  deceit 
Shall  soon  discover,  and  discharge  the  cheat*^ 

To  doctor  Mollet  was  the  grief  confess'd, 
While  Gwyn  the  freedom  of  his  mind  exprass'd; 
Yet  own'd  it  was  to  ills  and  errors  prone, 
And  he  for  guilt  and  fbailty  must  atone. 
**  My  books,  peihapa,"  the  wavering  moital  eiM, 
**  Like  men  deceive ;  I  would  be  satasfiad ; 
And  to  my  seal  the  pious  man  may  bring 
Comfort  and  light— do  let  me  try  the  thing." 

The  cousins  nwt,  what  pan'd  with  Gwyn  waft  told 
*"  Alas !"  the  doctor  said,  **  how  hard  to  hold 
These  easy  minds,  where  all  impressions  made 
At  first  sink  deeply,  and  then  quioklv  fhde ; 
For  while  so  strong  these  new-!y/r    limcies  refgi^ 
We  must  divert  them,  to  0):pose  i   vain : 
You  see  him  valiant  now,  he  scCims  to  hrtea 
The  bigot's  threatenings,  or  the  lealot's  oroed  $ 
Shook  by  a  dream,  he  next  for  truth  receives 
What  frenzy  teaches,  and  what  fear  believes; 
And  this  will  place  him  in  the  power  of  ote 
Whom  we  must  seek,  because  we  cannot  shun.' 

Wisp  had  been  ostler  at  a  busy  inn, 
Where  he  beheld  and  grew  in  dread  of  sin ; 
Then  to  a  Baptists'  meeting  found  his  way. 
Became  a  convert,  and  was  taught  to  pray ; 
Then  preach'd ;  and  being  earnest  and  sincere^ 
Brought  other  sinners  to  religious  fear ; 
Together  grew  his  influence  and  his  fame. 
Till  our  dejected  hero  heard  his  name : 
His  little  failings  were,  a  grun  of  pride, 
Rb  jed  by  the  numbers  3L    « -^sumed  to  guida 
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A  love  of  present!,  and  of  lofly  pratae 
For  bis  meek  spirit  ond  his  homble  ways ; 
But  though  this  spirit  would  on  flattery  feed, 
No  praise  could  blind  him  and  no  arts  mislead : — 
To  him  tlie  doctor  made  the  wishes  known 
Of  his  good  patron,  but  conceal'd  his  own ; 
He  of  all  teachers  had  distrust  and  doubt, 
And  was  reserved  in  what  he  came  about ; 
Though  on  a  plain  and  simple  message  sent, 
He  had  a  secret  and  a  bold  intent : 
Their  minds,  at  first  were  deeply  veird  ;  disguise 
Form'd  the  slow  speech,  and  oped  the  eager  eyes ; 
Till  by  degrees  sufficient  light  was  thrown 
On  every  view,  and  all  the  business  shown. 
Wisp,  as  a  skilful  guide  who  led  the  blind, 
Had  powers  to  rule  and  awe  the  vapourish  mind ; 
But  not  the  changeful  will,  the  wavering  fear  to 

bind: 
And  should  his  conscience  give  him  leave  to  dwell 
With  Gwyn,  and  every  rival  power  expel, 
(A  dubious  point,)  yet  he,  with  every^re, 
Might  soon  the  lot  of  the  rejected  share ; 
And  other  Wisps  he  found  like  him  to  reign, 
And  then  be  thrown  upon  the  world  again . 
He  thought  it  prudent  then,  and  felt  it  just. 
The  present  guides  of  his  new  friend  to  trust ; 
True,  he  conceived,  to  touch  the  harder  heart 
Of  the  cool  doctor,  was  beyond  his  art  ; 
But  mild  Rebecca  he  could  surely  sway. 
While  Gwyn  would  follow  where  she  led  the 

way  ; 
So  to  do  good,  (and  why  a  duty  shun, 
Because  rewarded  for  the  good  whan  done  T) 
He  witli  his  friends  would  join  in  all  they  plann'd, 
Save  when  his  faith  or  feelings  should  withstand ; 
There  he  must  rest,  sole  judge  of  his  afiairs. 
While  they  might  rule  exclusively  in  theirs. 

When  Gwyn  his  message  to  the  teacher  sent. 
He  fear'd  his  friends  would  show  their  discontent; 
And  prudent  seem*d  it  to  th'  attendant  pair. 
Not  all  at  once  to  show  an  aspect  fiiir  : 
On  Wisp  they  seem'd  to  look  with  jealous  eye, 
And  (air  Rebecca  was  demure  and  shy ; 
But  by  degrees  the  teacher's  worth  they  knew. 
And  were  so  kind,  they  seem'd  converted  too. 

Wisp  took  occasion  to  the  nymph  to  say, 
*<  You  must  be  married :  will  you  name  the  day  V* 
She  smiled,—'*  'Tis  well ;  but  should  he  not  com- 
ply* 
Ts  it  quite  safe  th*  experiment  to  try  ?" — 

My  child,"  the  teacher  said,  '*  who  feels  remorse, 
(And  feels  not  he  7)  must  wish  relief  of  course ; 
And  can  he  find  it,  while  he  fears  the  crime  f — 
You  must  be  married  ;  will  you  name  the  timef" 

Glad  was  the  patron  as  a  man  could  be. 
Yet  marvcird  too,  to  find  his  guides  agree ; 
**  But  what  the  cause  7"  he  cried ;  "  'tis  genuine 
love  for  me.*' 

Each  found  his  part,  and  let  one  act  describe 
The  powers  and  honours  of  th*  accordant  tribe  :>^ 
A  man  for  favour  to  the  mansion  speeds, 
And  cons  his  threefold  task  as  he  proceeds ; 
To  teacher  Wisp  he  bows  with  humble  air. 
And  begs  his  interest  for  a  barn's  repair : 
Then  for  the  doctor  he  inquires,  who  loves 
To  hear  applause  for  what  his  skill  improves. 
And  gives  for  praise,  assent,— and  to  the  fiiir 
He  bringaof  pullets  a  delicious  pair ; 


Thus  sees  a  peasant  with  discernment  nice, 
A  love  of  power,  conceit,  and  avarice. 
Lo!  now  the  change  complete:  the  convort 
Gwyn 
Has  sold  his  books,  and  has  renounced  his  sin ; 
Mollet  his  body  orders.  Wisp  his  soul, 
And  o'er  his  purse  the  lady  takes  control ; 
No  friends  beside  he  needs,  and  none  attend- 
Soul,  body,  and  estate,  has  each  a  friend  ; 
And  fair  Rebecca  leads  a  virtuous  life — 
She  rules  a  mistress,  and  she  reigns  a  wife. 


TALE  IV. 

rROCEASTlNATIOir. 

Heaven  witness 
I  have  been  to  you  ever  true  and  humble. 

Henry  YIII.  aa  iv.  so.  1 
Gentle  lady, 
When  first  I  did  imparl  my  love  to  you, 
I  fireely  told  you  all  the  wealth  I  had. 

MerckiMnt  qf  Venice,  aa  iU.  so.  2L 
The  &tal  time 
Cots  off  all  ceremonies  and  vows  of  love, 
And  ample  Interchaoge  of  sweet  discourse, 
Which  so  loDg  suQder'd  friends  should  dwell  upon. 
Richard  IIL  ucl  v,  90.  S. 
I  know  thee  not,  old  man ;  fall  to  thy  prajcrs. 

Henry  IV.  Part  2;  act  v.  so.  & 
Farewell 
Thou  pure  impiety,  thou  Impious  purity, 
For  thee  VII  lock  up  all  the  gates  of  love. 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  act  Iv.  sc  2; 

LoYK  will  expire,  the  gay,  the  happy  dream 
Will  turn  to  scorn,  indififereoce,  or  esteem : 
Some  fiivour'd  pairs,  in  this  exchange  are  bless'd 
Nor  sigh  for  raptures  in  a  state  of  rest ; 
Others,  ill  match'd,  with  minds  unpair'd  repent 
At  once  the  deed  and  know  no  more  content ; 
From  joy  to  anguish  they,  in  haste,  decline. 
And  with  their  fondnees,  their  esteem  resign : 
More  luckless  still  their  fate,  who  are  the  prey 
Of  long  protracted  hope  and  dull  d^lny ; 
'Mid  plans  of  bliss  the  heavy  hours  pass  on. 
Till  love  is  wither'd,  and  till  joy  is  gone. 

This  gentle  flame  two  youthful  hearts  possessed. 
The  sweet  disturber  of  unenvied  rest : 
The  prudent  Dinah  was  the  maid  beloved. 
And  the  kind  Rupert  was  the  swain  approved : 
A  wealthy  aunt  her  gentle  niece  sustain'd. 
He,  with  a  father,  at  his  desk  remain'd ; 
The  youthful  couple,  to  their  vows  sincere. 
Thus  loved  expectant ;  year  succeding  year. 
With  pleasant  views  and  hopes,  but  not  a  prospaet 

near. 
Rupert  some  comfort  in  his  station  saw, 
But  the  poor  virgin  lived  in  dread  and  awe ; 
Upon  her  anxious  looks  the  widow  smiled. 
And  bade  her  wait,  "  for  she  was  yet  a  child." 
She  for  her  neighbour  had  a  due  respect. 
Nor  would  his  son  encoumge  or  reject ; 
And  thus  the  pair,  with  expectations  vain. 
Beheld  ihd  seasons  change,  and  change  again  t 
Meantime  the  nymph  her  tender  tales  perused« 
Where  cruel  aunts  impatient  girls  refiiBed  ; 


TALES. 


While  hen,  though  teacing,  hoMted  to  be  kind, 
And  she,  resenting,  to  be  all  retign*d. 

The  dame  waa  sick,  and  when  the  youth  applied 
For  her  consent,  she  groan*d,  and  cough*d  and 

cried: 
Talked  of  departing,  and  again  her  breath 
Drew  hard,  and  cough'd,  and  talk*d  again  of  death : 
<  Here  yoinroay  Uve,  tnyDiMih !  here  the  boy 
And  you  together  my  estate  eiyoy ;" 
Thus  to  the  lovers  was  her  mind  express'd, 
Till  they  (brebore  to  urge  the  fond -request , 

Servant,  and  nurse,  and  comforter,  and  friend, 
Dinah  had  still  some  duty  to  attend ; 
But  yet  their  walk,  when  Rupert's  evening  call 
Obtain*d  an  hour,  made  sweet  amends  for  all ; 
So  long  they  now  each  other's  thoughts  had  known. 
That  nothing  seem'd  exclusively  their  own ; 
But  with  the  common  wish,  the  mutual  fear, 
rhey  now  had  travell'd  to  their  thi^eth  year. 

At  length  a  prospect  open'd ;  but,  alas ! 
Long  time  must  yet,  before  the  union,  pass ; 
Rupert  was  call'd  in  other  clime,  t*  increase 
Another's  wealth,  and  toil  for  future  peace  9 
Loath  were  the  lovers ;  but  the  aunt  declared 
'Twas  fortune's  call,  and  they  must  be  prepared  ; 
"  You  now  are  young,  and  ibr  this  brief  delay. 
And  Dinah's  care,  what  I  bequeath  will  pay  ; 
All  will  be  yours ;  nay,  love,  suppress  that  sigh ; 
The  kind  must  sufier,  and  the  best  must  die :" 
Then  came  the  cough,  and  strong  the  signs  it  gave 
Of  holding  long  contention  with  the  grave. 

The  lovers  parted  with  a  gloomy  view. 
And  little  comfort  but  that  both  were  true ; 
He  for  uncertain  duties  doom'd  to  steer. 
While  hers  remain'd  too  certain  and  severe. 

Letters  arrived,  and  Rupert  fairly  told 
**  His  cares  were  many,  and  his  hopes  were  cold ; 
The  view  more  clouded,  that  was  never  fair, 
And  love  alone  preserved  him  from  despair :" 
In  other  letters,  brighter  hopes  he  drew, 
''His  friends  were  kind,  and  he  believed  them 
true." 
When  the  sage  widow  Dinah's  grief  descried. 
She  wonder'd  much,  why  one  so  happy  sigh'd : 
Then  bade  her  see  how  her  poor  aunt  sustained 
The  ills  of  life  nor  mnrmnr'd  nor  complain'd. 
To  vary  pleasures,  from  the  lady's  chest 
Were  drawn  the  pearly  string  and  tabby  vest ; 
Beads,  jewels,  laces,  all  their  value  shown, 
With  the  kind  notice, — **  They  will  be  your  own." 
This  hope,  these  comforts,  cherish'd  day  by  day, 
IV>  Dinah's  bosom  made  a  gradual  way ; 
Till  love  of  treasure  had  as  large  a  part. 
As  love  of  Rupert,  in  the  virgin's  h^art 
Whether  it  be  that  tender  passions  fail. 
From  their  own  nature,  while  the  strong  prevail ; 
Or  whether  avarice,  like  the  poison  tree,* 
Kills  all  beside  it,  and  alone  will  be ; 
Whatever  cause  prevail'd,  the  pleasure  grew 
In  Dinah's  soul,  she  loved  the  hoards  to  view ; 
With  lively  joy  those  comforts  sho  survey'd. 
And  love  grew  languid  in  the  careful  maid. 


*  AlIusloD  Is  here  made,  not  to  the  well  known  species 
of  tumaeh,  called  the  poisonoak,  or  toxicodendron,  but 
to  the  upa»,  or  poison  tree  of  Java :  whether  It  be  real 
•r  imasinary,  this  'a  no  proper  place  for  inquiry. 


Now  the  grave  niece  partook  the  widow's  care» 
Look'd  to  the  great  and  ruled  the  small  afliirs ; 
Saw  clean'd  the  plate,  arranged  the  china  show 
And  felt  her  passion  for  a  shilling  grovr : 
Th'  indulgent  aunt  increased  the  maid's  delight. 
By  placing  tokens  of  her  wealth  in  sight ; 
She  loved  the  value  of  her  bonds  to  tell. 
And  spake  of  stocks,  and  how  they  rose  and  fell. 
Thb  passion  grew,  and  gain'd  at  length  such 
sway. 
That  other  passions  shrank  to  make  its  way , 
Romantic  notions  now  the  heiirt  forsook, 
She  read  but  seldom,  and  she  changed  her  book : 
And  for  the  verses  she  was  wont  to  send, 
Short  was  her  prose,  and  she  was  Rupert's  friend. 
Seldom  she  wrote,  and  then  the  widow's  cough. 
And  constant  call,  excused  her  breaking  i^T; 
Who,  now  oppress'd,  no  longer  took  the  air. 
But  sate  and  dozed  upon  an  easy  chair. 
The  cautious  doctor  saw  the  case  was  clear, 
But  judged  it  best  to  have  companions  near; 
They  came,  they  reason'd,  they  prescribed— at  last. 
Like  honest  men,  they  said  their  hopes  were  past  | 
Then  came  a  priest — 'tis  comfort  to  reflect, 
When  all  is  over,  there  was  no  neglect ; 
And  all  was  over — ^by  her  husband's  bones, 
The  widow  rests  beneath  the  sculptured  stones. 
That  yet  record  their  fondness  and  their  fame. 
While  all  they  left  the  virgin's  care  became ; 
Stocks,  bonds,  and  buildings; — itdisturb'd  her  real. 
To  think  what  load  of  troubles  she  poesess'd : 
Yet,  if  a  trouble,  she  resolved  to  take 
Th*  important  duty,  for  the  donor's  sake ; 
She  too  was  heiress  to  the  widow's  taste. 
Her  love  of  hoarding  and  her  dread  of  waste. 

Sometimes  the  post  would  on  her  mind  intrude. 
And  then  a  conflict  full  of  care  ensued ; 
The  thoughts  of  Rupert  on  her  mind  would  press 
His  worth  she  knew,  but  doubted  his  success ; 
Of  old  she  saw  him  heedless ;  what  the  boy 
Forebore  to  save,  the  man  would  not  ei\joy ; 
Ofl  had  he  lost  the  chance  that  care  would  seiie. 
Willing  to  live,  but  more  to  live  at  ease : 
Yet  could  she  not  a  broken  vow  defend. 
And  Heaven,  perhaps,  might  yet  enrich  her  friend 
Month  afler  month  was  pass'd,  and  all  were 
spent 
In  quiet  comfort  and  in  rich  content : 
Miseries  there  were,  and  woes  the  world  aiDund, 
But  these  had  not  her  pleasant  dwelling  found : 
She  knew  that  mothers  grieved,  and  widows  wep^ 
And  she  was  sorry,  said  her  prayers,  and  slept : 
Thus  poss'd  the  seasons,  and  to  Dinah's  board 
Gave  what  the  seasons  to  the  rich  afibrd ; 
For  she  indulged,  nor  was  her  heart  so  small. 
That  one  strong  passion  should  engross  it  all. 

A  love  of  splendour  now  with  avarice  strove, 
And  ofl  appeared  to  be  the  stronger  love : 
A  secret  pleasure  fill'd  the  widow's  breast. 
When  she  reflected  on  the  hoards  possess'd  ; 
But  livelier  joy  inspired  th'  ambitious  maid, 
When  she  the  purchase  of  those  hoards  display'd 
In  small  but  splendid  room  she  loved  to  see 
That  all  was  placed  in  view  and  harmony ; 
There,  as  with  eager  glance  she  look'd  around. 
She  much  delight  in  every  object  found ; 
While  books  devout  were  near  her — to  destroy 
Should  it  arise,  an  overflow  of  joy. 
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Within  ^t  fiiir  apoitttent,  ffumta  niglit  tee 
The  comfom  cntrd  for  wealth  by  wostyt 
Aroand  the  room  an  Indian  papcrrUaaed, 
With  lively  tint  and  figuree  boldly  raised ; 
Sillcy  and  sod  npon  the  floor  below, 
Th'  elastic  carpet  reae  with  crimson  gkyw. 
All  things  around  implied  both  coat  and  cars. 
What  met  the  eye  was  elegant  or  rare : 
Some  curious  trifles  round  the  room  were  laid 
By  hope  presented  to  the  wealthy  maid  ; 
Within  a  costly  case  of  vamish*d  wood, 
In  level  rows  her  polish'd  volumes  stood ; 
Shown  as  a  favour  to  a  chosen  few, 
To  prove  what  beauty  lor  a  book  could  do : 
A  silver  urn  with  curious  work  was  fiaught , 
A  silver  lamp  fhym  Grecian  pattern  vrrought: 
Above  her  head,  all  goi^eous  to  behold, 
A  time-piece  st^od  on  feet  of  bumish'd  gold  ; 
A  stag's  head  crest  adom^  the  pictured  case, 
llirough  the  pure  crystal  shone  th'  enameUM  ftce : 
And  while  on  brilliants  moved  the  hands  of  steel, 
It  click*d  from  pmyer  to  prayer,  frcni  meal  to  meal. 

Hera  as  the  lady  sate,  a  friendly  pair 
Stept  in  t'  admrra  the  view,  and  took  their  chair : 
They  then  related  how  the  young  and  gay 
Were  thoughtless  wandering  in  the  broad  highway; 
How  tender  damsels  saiVd  in  tilted  boats, 
And  laugh'd  with  wicked  men  in  scarlet  coats ; 
And  how  we  live  in  such  degenerate  times. 
That  men  conceal  their  wants  and  show  their 

crimes ; 
While  vicious  deeds  are  screened  by  fashion's  name. 
And  what  was  once  our  pride  is  now  our  shame. 

Dinah  was  musing,  as  her  friends  discoursed. 
When  these  last  words  a  sudden  entrance  forced 
Upon  her  mind,  and  what  was  once  her  pride 
And  now  her  shame,  some  painful  views  supplied ; 
Thoughts  of  the  past  within  her  bosom  press'd. 
And  there  a  change  was  felt,  and  was  confess'd : 
While  thus  the  virgin  strove  with  secret  pain, 
Her  mind  was  wandering  o'er  the  troubled  main ; 
Still  she  was  silent,  nothing  seem'd  to  see, 
But  sate  and  sigh'd  in  pensive  revery. 

The  friends  prepared  new  subjects  to  begin. 
When  tall  Susannah,  maiden  slareh,  stalk'd  in ; 
Not  in  her  ancient  mode,  sedate  and  slow. 
As  when  she  came,  the  mind  she  knew,  to  know ; 
Nor  as,  when  listening  half  an  hour  before. 
She  twice  or  thrice  tapp'd  gently  at  the  door; 
But,  all  decorum  cast  in  wrath  aside, 
**  I  think  the  devil's  in  the  man !"  she  cried ; 
-  A  huge  tall  sailor,  with  his  tawny  cheek, 
And  pitted  face,  will  with  my  lady  speak  ; 
He  grinn'd  an  ugly  smile,  and  said  he  knew, 
Please  you,  my  lady,  'twould  be  joy  to  you ; 
What  must  I  answer  T'— Trembling  and  distress'd 
Sank  the  puie  Dinah,  by  her  fears  oppress'd  ; 
When  thus  alarm'd,  and  brooking  no  delay, 
Swifl  to  her  room  the  stranger  made  his  way. 

"  Revive,  my  love  T*  said  he,  **  I've  done  thee 
harm. 
Give  me  thy  pardon,"  and  he  look'd  alarm  : 
Meantime  the  prudent  Dinah  had  contrived 
Her  soul  to  question,  and  she  then  revived. 

**  See !  my  good  friend,"  and  then  she  raised  her 
head, 
"The  Uoom  of  lif)i,  the  strength  of  youth  is  fled ; 
Living  we  die ;  to  us  the  world  is  dead ; 


We  parted  Uess'd  with  health,  and  I  am  now 
Age-struck  and  feeble,  so  I  And  art  thou ; 
Thine  eye  is  sunken,  fbrrow'd  is  thy  face, 
And  downward  look'st  thou— so  we  run  our  rafitt  . 
And  happier  they,  whose  race  is  nearly  run. 
Their  troubles  over,  and  their  duties  done." 

**  True,  lady,  true,  we  are  not  girl  and  boy , 
But  time  has  lefl  us  something  to  enjoy." 

**  What!  thou  hast  leam'd  my  fbrtune  ?— y«,  I 
live 
To  feel  how  poor  the  oemforts  wealth  can  giv# ; 
ThoQ  too,  perhaps,  art  wealthy ;  but  our  ftie 
Still  mocks  our  wishes,  weahh  Is  tome  too  tata." 

**  To  me  nor  late  nor  early ;  I  am  come 
Poor  as  I  left  thee  to  my  native  home : 
Nor  3ret,"  said  Rupert,  "  will  I  grieve ;  *tis  min* 
To  share  thy  comforts,  and  the  glory  thine ; 
For  thou  wilt  gladly  take  that  generous  part 
That  both  exalts  and  gratifiea  the  heart ; 
While  mine  rejoices." — **  Heavens !"  retom'd  the 

maid, 
'*  This  talk  to  one  so  withet^d  and  decay'd  T 
No!  all  my  care  is  now  lo  fli  my  mind 
For  other  spotMal,  and  lo  4ie  reeign'd  : 
As  firiend  and  neighbour,  I  shall  hope  to  see 
These  noble  views,  this  pious  love  in  thee ; 
That  we  together  may  the  change  await. 
Guides  and  spectators  in  each  oiher*k  fate ; 
When  fellow  pilgrims,  Vfi  shall  daily  crave 
The  mutual  prayer  that  arms  us  for  the  grava" 

Half  angry,  half  in  doubt,  the  lover  gased 
On  the  meek  maiden,  by  her  speech  amazed : 
"  Dinah,"  said  he,  **  dost  thoa  respect  thy  vowst 
What  spousal  mean>t  thou? — thou  art  Rupert 

spouse ; 
The  chance  is  mine  to  take,  and  diine  to  give , 
But,  trifling  this,  if  we  together  live : 
Can  1  believe,  that,  after  all  the  past. 
Our  vows,  our  loves,  thou  wilt  be  fhlse  at  lastf 
Something  thou  hast— I  know  not  what — in  view 
I  find  thee  pious— let  me  find  thee  true." 
"  Ah !  cruel  this ;  but  do,  my  friend,  depart; 
And  10  its  feelings  leave  my  wounded  heart." 

**  Nay,  epeak  at  <mce ;  &iid,  Dinah,  let  me  know 
Mean'st  thou  to  take  me,  now  I'm  wreck'd,  is 

lowf 
Be  fair;  nor  longer  keep  me  in  the  dark; 
Am  I  forsaken  for  a  trimmer  spark  7 
Heaven's  spouse  thou  art  not ;  nor  can  I  believ* 
That  God  accepts  her  who  will  roan  deceive: 
True  I  am  shatter'd,  I  have  service  seen. 
And  service  done,  and  have  in  trouble  been ; 
My  cheek  (it  shames  me  not)  has  lost  its  red. 
And  the  brown  buff  is  o'er  my  features  spread; 
Perchance  my  speech  is  rude ;  for  I  among 
Th'  untamed  have  been,  in  temper  and  in  tongue 
Have  been  treponn'd,  have  lived  In  toil  and  cara. 
And  wrought  for  wealth  I  vras  not  doom'd  to  abiftt 
It  touch'd  me  deeply,  for  I  felt  a  pride 
In  gaining  riches  for  my  destined  bride  ■ 
Speak  then  my  fate ;  for  these  my  sorrows  pait, 
Time  lost,  youth  fled,  hope  wearied,  and  at  last 
This  doubt  of  thee — a  childish  thing  to  tell. 
But  certain  truth— my  very  throat  they  swell ; 
They  stop  the  breath,  and  but  for  shame  could  I 
Give  way  to  weakness,  and  with  passion  cry ; 
Thecje  are  unmanly  struggles,  but  I  feel 
This  hour  must  end  them,  and  perhaps  will  heil. 
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Hera  Dinah  sigh*d  m  if  aftud  lo  tpaak— 
And  theo  lepaated— ^*  Th^wert  fiail  and  woak ; 
Hii  aaul  uke  loved,  and  hoped  he  had  the  grace 
To  fix  his  thoughts  i»pon  a  heller  place." 

She  ceased ;— with  eteadf  gboce,  as  if  to  eea 
The  very  root  of  this  hypocrisy,— 
He  her  small  fingen  moulded  in  his  hard 
And  bronzed  broad  blind ;  then  told  her  his  regard, 
His  best  respect  were  gene,  but  love  had  still 
Hold  in  his  heart,  and  govem'd  yet  the  will — 
Or  he  would  curse  her  .^—saying  this,  he  threw 
The  hand  in  scorn  away,  and  bade  adieu 
To  every  lingering  hope,  with  every  care  in  view. 

Proud  and  indignant,  snfiering,  sick,  and  poor. 
He  grieved  unseen ;  and  spoke  of  love  no  mom— 
Till  all  he  ielt  in  indignation  died. 
As  hers  had  sunk  in  avarice  and  pride. 

In  health  declining,  as  in  mind  distressed, 
>To  some  in  power  his  troubles  he  confess'd. 
And  shares  a  parish-giA;— at  prajrers  he  sees 
The  pious  Dinah  dropp*d  upon  her  knees; 
Thence  as  she  walks  the  street  with  stately  air, 
As  chance  directs,  oft  meet  the  parted  pair: 
When  he,  with  thickset  coat  of  badge-«san*s  blue. 
Moves  near  her  shaded  silk  of  changeftil  hue ; 
When  his  thin  locks  of  gray  approach  her  braid, 
A  costly  purchase  made  in  beauty's  aid ; 
When  hb  frank  air,  and  his  unstudied  pace. 
Are  seen  with  her  soft  manner,  air,  and  grace. 
And  his  plain  artless  look  with  her  sharp  meaning 

face; 
It  migfat  some  wonder  in  a  stnmger  move. 
How  these  togedier  could  have  talk'd  of  love. 
Behold  them  now  I    see  there  a  tradesman  stands. 
And  humbly  hearkens  to  some  fresh  commands ; 
fie  moves  to  speak,  she  interrupts  him — **  Stay," 
Her  air  expresses—^*  Hark !  to  what  I  say :" 
Ten  paces  off  poor  Rupert  on  a  seat 
Has  taken  refuge  frem  the  noonday  heat. 
His  eyes  on  her  intent,  as  if  to  find 
What  were  the  movements  of  that  subtle  miiid: 
How  still  I  how  earnest  is  he  l~~it  appears 
His  thoughts  are  wandering  through  his  earlier 

years; 
Through  years  of  fruitless  kbonr,  to  the  day 
When  all  his  earthly  prospects  died  away : 
'  Had  I,*'  he  diinks, "  been  wealthier  of  the  two. 
Would  A9  have  found  me  so  unkind,  untrue  T 
Or  knows  not  man  when  poor,  what  man  when 

rich  will  do? 
Tes,  yes!  I  feel  that  I  had  ftithful  proved. 
And  should  have  soothed  and  raised  her,  bkss'd 

and  loved." 
But  Dinah  moves— ^e  had  observed  before 
Hie  pensive  Rupert  at  an  humble  door : 
Some  thoughts  of  pity  raised  by  his  distress, 
Soaie  feeling  touch  of  ancient  tondemess ; 
Religion,  duty  urged  the  maid  to  speak 
la  terms  of  kindness  to  a  man  so  weak : 
But  pride  forbad,  and  to  return  would  provtf 
She  felt  the  shame  of  his  neglected  love ; 
Nor  rapt  in  silence  could  she  pass,  afraid 
Each  eye  should  see  her,  arid  each  heart  up 

braid; 
One  way  remain'd— the  way  the  Levito  took. 
Who  without  mercy  could  on  misery  look: 
(A  way  perceived  by  craft,  approved  by  pride,) 
She  cross'd,  and  pass'd  him  on  the  other  side. 
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It  were  sH  one^ 
That  I  should  love  a  bright  pseottsr  star, 
And  think  to  wed  It;  shejs  so  much  shove  as: 
la  her  bright  rsdisnoe  sod  ooUslersl  best 
Most  I  be  comforted,  aot  io  her  sphere. 

AWt  WeU  that  End»  WtU^fiXl  ss.  L 
Poor  wretches,  that  depend 
On  KTt%xnt9^  isvours,  dream  as  I  have  done,— 
Wake  sod  find  nothing. 

C}fmMinet  setv.  so.  ^ 

Andsioce^— 

Th'  sflliction  of  my  mind  amends,  with  which 

I  fear  a  madneas  held  me. 

Tempest  aet  V. 
•        • 
A  BOROIK2R  SAiui^,  who  to  law  wras  trainM 
A  wife  and  sons  in  decent  stato  maintained ; 
He  had  his  way  in  life's  rough  ocean  steered. 
And  many  a  rock  and  coast  of  danger  clear*d  ; 
He  saw  where  others  fail'd,  and  care  had  he 
Others  in  him  should  not  such  fiiilings  see ; 
His  sons  in  various  busy  states  were  placed. 
And  all  began  the  sweets  of  gain  to  taate. 
Save  John,  the  younger ;  who,  of  sprightly  pai(i» 
Felt  not  a  love  for  money-making  arts : 
In  childhood  foeble,  be,  for  country  air. 
Had  long  resided  with  a  rustic  pair ; 
All  round  whose  room  were  doleful  ballads,  songi 
Of  lovera'  sufferings  and  of  ladies*  wrongs. 
Of  peevish  ghosts  who  came  at  dark  midnight* 
For  breach  of  promise, guilty  men  to  fright; 
Love,  marriage,  murder,  were  the  themes  wdh 

theae, 
All  that  on  idle,  ardent  spirits  seiae ; 
Robben  at  land  and  pirates  on  the  main. 
Enchanters  foiPd,  spells  broken,  gianta  slain ; 
Legends  of  love,  with  tales  of  halls  and  bowers^ 
Choice  of  rare  songs,  and  garlands  of  choice  flowen 
And  all  the  hungry  mind  without  a  choice  deveom 

From  village  children  kept  apart  by  pride. 
With  aucfa  enjoyments,  and  without  a  guide. 
Inspired  by  feelings  all  such  works  infused, 
John  enatoh'd  a  pen,  and  wroto  as  he  perused : 
With  the  like  fancy  he  could  make  his  knight 
Sloy  half  a  hoat  and  put  the  rest  to  flight; 
With  the  like  knowledge,  he  could  make  him  i  it 
From  isle  to  isle  at  Partbenissa's  side ; 
And  with  a  heart  yet  free,  no  busy  brain 
Form*d  wilder  notions  of  delight  and  pain. 
The  raptures  smiles  creato,  the  anguish  of  disdaia. 

Such  were  the  fruits  of  John's  poetic  toil. 
Weeds,  but  still  proofs  of  vigour  in  the  soil : 
He  nothing  purposed  but  with  vast  delight. 
Let  Fancy  loose,  and  wonder'd  at  her  flight : 
Hia  noticms  of  poetic  worth  were  high. 
And  of  his  own  still  hoarded  poetry  ;— 
These  to  hb  fother's  house  he  bore  with  pride^ 
A  miser's  treasure,  in  his  room  to  hide ; 
Till  spurr'd  by  glory,  to  a  reading  friend 
He  kindly  ahow'd  the  sonnets  he  had  penn'd  i 
With  erring  judgment,  though  with  heart  sinceri^ 
That  friend  eidaim'd,  **  These  beauties  must  ap 

pear." 
In  magazines  they  daim'd  their  share  of  fame, 
Though  undistinguish'd  by  their  author's  name; 
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And  with  delight  the  young  enthusiast  found 
The  muse  of  Marcus  with  apphiuses  crown'd. 
This  heard  the  father,  and  with  some  alarm : 
**  The  boy/'  said  he,  '*  will  neither  trade  nor  farm ; 
He  for  both  law  and  phjrsic  is  unfit ; 
Wit  he  may  have,  but  cannot  live  on  wit  * 
Let  him  his  talents  then  (o  learning  give, 
Where  verse  is  honour'd,  and  where  poets  live. 

John  kept  his  terms  at  college  unreproved. 
Took  his  degree,  and  left  the  life  he  loved  ; 
Nor  yet  ordain'd,  his  leisure  he  employ*d 
In  the  light  labours  he  so  much  enjoy  d ; 
His  favourite  notions  and  his  daring  views 
Were  cherish'd  still,  and  he  adored  the  muse. 

"  A  little  time,  and  he  should  burst  to  light. 
And  admiration  of  the  world  excite ; 
And  every  friend,  now  cool  and  apt  to  blame 
His  fond  pursuit,  would  wonder  at  his  fame/' 
When  led  by  fancy,  and  from  view  retired. 
Ho  caird  before  him  all  his  heart  desired  ; 
"  Fame  shall  be  mine,  then  wealth  shall  I  possess. 
And  beauty  next  an  ardent  lover  bless ; 
For  me  the  maid  shall  leave  her  nobler  state, 
Happy  to  raise  and  share  her  poet's  fat^" 
He  saw  each  day  his  father's  frugal  board 
With  simple  fare  by  cautious  prudence  stored  * 
Where  each  indulgence   was  foreweigh'd   with 

care. 
And  the  grand  maxims  were  to  save  and  spore 
Yet  in  his  walks,  his  closet,  and  his  bed. 
All  frugal  cares  and  prudent  counsels  fled ; 
And  bounteous  Fancy,  for  his  glowing  mind. 
Wrought  various  scenes,  and  all  of  glorious  kind ; 
Slaves  of  the  ring  and  lamp!  what  need  of  jrou. 
When  Fancy's  self  such  magic  deeds  can  do? 

Though  rapt  in  visions  of  no  vulgar  kind, 
To  common  subjects  stoop'd  our  poet's  mind  ; 
And  oft,  when  wearied  with  more  ardent  flight. 
He  felt  a  spur  satiric  song  to  write ; 
A  rival  burgess  his  bold  muse  attack'd. 
And  whipp'd  severely  for  a  well-known  fact ; 
For  while  he  seem'd  to  all  demure  and  shy. 
Our  poet  gazed  at  what  was  possiiig  by ; 
And  e'en  his  father  smiled  when  playfiU  wit 
From  his  young  bard,  aon^  haughty  object  hit 

From  ancient  times  the  borot^h  where  they 
dwelt 
Had  mighty  contest  at  elections  felt  t 
Sir  Godfrey  Ball,  'tis  true,  had  held  in  pay 
Electors  many  for  the  trying  day ; 
But  in  such  golden  chains  to  bind  them  all 
Required  too  much  for  e'en  Sir  Godfrey  Ball. 
A  member  died,  and  to  supply  his  place, 
Two  heroes  enter'd  for  th*  important  race ; 
Sir  Godfrey's  friend  and  £arl  Fitzdonnel's  son. 
Lord  Frederick  Damer,  both  prepared  to  run ; 
And  partial  numbers  saw  with  vast  delight 
Their  good  young  lord  oppose  the  proud  old  knight 

Our  poet's  father,  at  a  first  request. 
Gave  the  young  lord  his  vote  and  interest ; 
And  what  he  could  our  poet,  for  he  stung 
The  foe  by  verse  satiric,  said  and  sung. 
l/>rd  Frederick  heard  of  all  this  youthful  leal. 
And  felt  as  lords  upon  a  canvass  feel ; 
He  read  the  satire,  and  he  saw  the  use 
That  such  cool  insult,  and  such  keen  abuse 
Might  on  the  wavering  minds  of  voting  men  pro> 
duce; 


Then  too  his  praises  were  in  contrast  seen, 
**  A  lord  as  noble  as  the  knight  was  mean." 

**  I  much  rejoice,"  he  cried,  **  such  worth  to  find » 
To  this  the  world  must  be  no  longer  blind 
His  glory  will  descend  from  sire  to  son. 
The  Bums  of  English  race,  the  happier  Chattenoo.* 
Our  poet's  mind,  now  hurried  and  elate, 
Alarm'd  the  anxious  parent  for  his  fate ; 
Who  saw  with  sorrow,  should  their  fHend  ■ii»> 

ceed. 
That  much  discretion  virould  the  poet  need. 

Their  friend  succeeded,  and  repaid  the  zeal 
The  poet  felt«  and  made  opposers  feel. 
By  praise  (from  lords  how  soothing  and  howsweeCI 
And  invitation  to  his  noble  seat 
The  father  ponder'd.  doubtful  if  the  brain 
Of  his  proud  boy  such  honour  could  sustain  ; 
Pleased  with  the  favours  ofifer'd  to  a  son. 
But  seeing  dangers  few  so  ardent  shun. 

Thus,  when  they  parted,  to  the  youthful  breast 
The  father's  fears  were  by  his  love  irapress'd : 
**  There  will  you  find,  my  son,  the  courteous  mm 
That  must  subdue  the  soul  it  means  to  please ; 
That  sofl  attention  which  e'en  beauty  pays 
To  wake  our  passions,  or  provoke  our  pnisa ; 
There  all  the  eye  beholds  will  give  delight. 
Where  every  sense  is  flatter'd  like  the  sight 
This  is  your  peril ;  can  you  from  such  scene 
Of  splendour  part,  and  feel  your  mind  serene. 
And  in  the  father's  humble  state  resume 
The  frugal  diet  and  the  narrow  room  f 
To  this  the  youth  with  cheerful  heart  replied. 
Pleased  with  the  trial,  but  as  yet  untried ; 
And  while  professing  patience,  should  he  fail. 
He  sufier'd  hope  o'er  reason  to  prevail. 

Impatient,  by  the  morning  mail  convey'd. 
The  happy  guest  his  promised  visit  paid  ,* 
And  now  arriving  at  the  hall,  he  tried 
For  air  composed,  serene,  and  satisfied ; 
As  he  had  practised  in  his  room  alone, 
And  there  acquired  a  free  and  easy  tone : 
There  he  had  said,  "  Whatever  the  degree 
A  man  obtains,  what  more  than  man  is  he  T 
And  when  arrived — "  This  room  is  but  a  room; 
Can  aught  we  see  the  steady  soul  o'ercoroe  ? 
Let  me  in  all  a  manly  firmness  show. 
Upheld  by  talents,  and  their  value  know.*' 

This  reason  urged  ;  but  it  surpass'd  his  skill 
To  be  in  act  as  manly  as  in  will : 
When  he  his  lordsh^  and  the  lady  saw. 
Brave  OS  he  was,  he  felt  oppress'd  with  awe ; 
And  spite  of  verse,  that  so  much  praise  had  woo. 
The  poet  found  he  was  the  bailiff's  son. 

But  dinner  came,  and  the  succeeding  hours 
Fiz'd  his    weak  nerves,  and  raised  his  fiu.ii|g 

powers; 
Praised  and  assured,  he  ventured  once  or  twice 
On  some  remark,  and  bravely  broke  the  ice ; 
So  that  ot  night,  reflecting  on  his  words, 
H    found,  in  time,  he  might  converse  with  lords 

Now  was  the  sister  of  his  patron  seen — 
A  lovely  creature,  with  majestic  mien ; 
Who,  soflly  smiling  while  she  look'd  so  &ir. 
Praised  the  young  poet  with  such  friendly  sir; 
Such  winning  frankness  in  her  looks  expressed. 
And  such  attention  to  her  brother's  guest. 
That  so  much  beauty,  join'd  with  speech  so  kind 
Raised  strong  emotions  in  the  poet's  mmd ; 
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Till  reawm  iail'd  hb  boaom  to  defend 
From  the  sweet  power  of  thia  encfaanting  friend. — 
Rash  boy  !  what  hope  thy  frantic  mind  invadee  ! 
What  lof  e  confoaea,  and  what  pride  persyadea  ? 
Awake  to  troth !  shouldst  thou  deluded  feed 
On  hopes  so  groundless^  thou  art  mad  indeed. 
What  say'st  thou,  wise  one  ?  '*  that  all  powerful 
love 
Can  fortune's  strong  impediments  remove  ; 
Nor  is  it  strange  that  worth  should  wed  to  worth. 
The  pride  of  genius  with.the  pride  of  birth." 
While  thou  art  dreaming  thus,  the  beauty  spies 
Love  in  thy  tremor,  passion  in  thine  eyes ; 
And  with  th*  amusement  pleased,  of  conquest  vain, 
She  seeks  her  pleasure,  careless  of  thy  pain  ; 
Sibe  gives  thee  praise  to  humble  and  confound, 
Smiles  to  insnare,  and  flatters  thee  to  wound. 

Why  has  she  said  that  in  the  lowest  state 
The  noble  mind  ensures  a  noble  fate  ! 
And  why  thy  daring  mind  to  glory  call  f 
That  thou  mayst  dare  and  suffer,  soar  and  fall. 
Beauties  are  tyrants,  and  if  they  can  reign, 
They  have  no  feeling  for  their  subject's  pain ; 
Their  victim's  anguish   gives   their   charms  ap- 
plause, 
And  their  chief  glory  is  the  wo  they  cause: 
Something  of  this  was  felt,  in  spite  of  love. 
Which  hope,  in  spite  of  reason,  would  remove. 

Thus  lived  our  youth,  with  conversation,  books. 
And  lady  £mraa*s  soul-subduing  looks  ; 
Lost  in  delight,  astonish'd  at  his  lot, 
All  prudence  banish *d,  all  advice  forgot — 
Hopes,  fears,  and  every  thought,  were  fix'd  upon 
the  spot 
Twas  autumn  yet,  and  many  a  day  must  frown 
On  Brandon-Hall,  ere  went  my  lord  to  town ; 
Meantime  the  father,  who  had  heard  his  boy 
Lived  in  a  round  of  luxury  and  joy. 
And  justly  thinking  that  the  youth  was  one 
Who,  meeting  danger,  was  unskill'd  to  shun ; 
Knowing  his  temper,  virtue,  spirit,  zeal. 
How  prone  to  hope  and  trust,  believe  and  feel ; 
These  on  the  parent's  soul  their  weight  impress'd. 
And  thus  he  wrote  the  counsels  of  his  breast 
"  John,  thou'rt  a  genius ;  thou  hast  some  pre- 
tence, 
I  think,  to  wit,  but  hast  thou  sterling  sense  f 
That  which,  like  gold,  may  through  the  world  go 

forth. 
And  always  pass  for  what  'tis  truly  worth ! 
Whereas  this  genius  like  a  bill,  must  take 
Only  the  value  our  opinions  make. 

*'  Men  famed  for  wit,  of  dangerous  talents  vain. 
Treat  those  of  common  parts  with  proud  disdain ; 
The  powers  that  wisdom  would,  improving,  hide, 
They  blaze  abroad  with  inconsiderate  pride ; 
While  yet  but  mere  probationers  for  fame. 
They  seize  the  honour  they  should  then  disclaim : 
Honour  so  hurried  to  the  light  must  fade. 
The  Insting  laurels  flourish  in  the  shade. 

■*  Genais  is  jealous ;  I  ha^ve  heard  of  some 
Whc,  if  unnoticed,  grew  perversely  dumb ; 
Nay,  different  talents  would  thdir  envy  raise ; 
Poets  have  sicken'd  at  a  dancer's  praise ; 
And  one,  the  happiest  writer  of  his  time. 
Grew  pale  at  hearing  Reynolds  was  sublhne ; 
.    That  Rutland's  dutchess  wore  a  heavenly  smile— 
\]id  I  said  he,  neglected  all  the  while ! 


"  A  waspish  tribe  are  these,  on  gilded  wings. 
Humming  their  lays,  and  brandishing  their  stings  { 
And  thus  they  move  their  friends  and  foes  among. 
Prepared  for  soothing  or  satiric  song. 

"  Hear  me,  my  boy  ;  thou  hast  a  virtuous  mind- 
But  be  thy  virtues  of  the  sober  kind ; 
Be  not  a  Quixote,  ever  up  in  arms 
To  give  the  guilty  and  the  great  alarms: 
If  never  heeded,  thy  attack  is  vain ; 
And  if  they  heed  thee,  they'll  attack  again ; 
Then  too  in  striking  at  that  heedless  rate. 
Thou  in  an  instant  mayst  decide  thy  fate. 

"  Leave  admonition— let  the  vicar  give 
Rules  how  the  nobles  of  his  flock  should  live ; 
Nor  take  that  sunple  fancy  to  thy  brain. 
That  thou  canst  cure  the  wicked  and  the  vain. 

"Our  Pope,  they  say, once  entertain'd  the  whin^ 
Whofear'd  not  God  should  be  afraid  of  him; 
But  grant  they  fear'd  him,  was  it  further  said, 
That  he  reform'd  the  hearts  he  made  afraid  ! 
Did  Chartres  mend  ?  Ward.  Waters,  and  a  score 
Of  flagrant  felons,  with  his  floggings  sore  ? 
Was  Gibber  silenced  ?  No ;  with  vigour  bless*d, 
And  brazen  front,  half  earnest,  half  in  jest. 
He  dared  the  bard  to  battle,  and  was  seen 
In  all  his  glory  match'd  with  Pope  and  spleen ; 
Himself  he  stripp'd,  the  harder  blow  to  hit. 
Then  boldly  match'd  his  ribaldry  with  wit; 
The  poet's  conquest  Truth  and  Time  proclaim. 
But  yet  the  battle  hurt  his  peace  and  fame. 

**  Strive  not  too  ntich  for  favour ;  seem  at  ease, 
And  rather  pleased  thyself,  than  bent  to  please  i 
Upon  thy  lord  with  decent  care  attend, 
But  not  too  near ;  thou  canst  not  be  a  friend 
And  favourite  be  not,  'tis  a  dangerous  post — 
Is  gain'd  by  labour,  and  by  fortune  lost : 
Talents  like  thine  may  make  a  man  approved. 
But  other  talents  trusted  and  beloved. 
Look  round,  my  son,  and  thou  wilt  oariy  see 
The  kind  of  man  thou  art  not  form'd  to  be. 

"  The  real  favourites  of  the  great  are  they 
Who  to  their  views  and  wants  attention  pay, 
And  pay  it  ever ;  who,  with  all  their  skill. 
Dive  to  the  heart,  and  learn  the  secret  will ; 
If  that  be  vicious,  soon  can  they  provide 
The  favourite  ill,  and  o'er  the  soul  preside ; 
For  vice  is  weakness,  and  the  artful  know 
Their  power  increases  as  the  passions  grow ; 
If  indolent  the  pupil,  hard  their  task ; 
Such  minds  will  ever  for  amusement  ask  ; 
And  great  the  labour!  for  a  man  to  choose 
Objects  for  one  whom  nothing  can  amuse ; 
For  ere  those  objects  can  the  soul  delight. 
They  must  to  joy  the  soul  herself  excite ; 
Therefore  it  is,  this  patient,  watchful  kind 
With  gentle  friction  stir  the  drowsy  mind  : 
Fix'd  on  their  end,  with  caution  they  proceed. 
And  sometimes  give,  and  sometimes  take  the  lead 
W  U  now  a  hint  convey,  and  then  retire, 
Ar4  let  the  spark  awake  the  lingering  Are ; 
Or  seek  new  joys  and  livelier  pleasures  bring. 
To  give  the  jaded  sense  a  quickening  spring. 

"These  arts,  indeed,  my  son  must  not  punuei 
Nor  must  he  quarrel  with  the  tribe  that  do : 
It  u  not  safe  another's  crimes  to  know. 
Nor  is  it  wise  our  proper  worth  to  show  :— 
« My  lord,*  you  say,  *  engaged  me  for  that  worth  ^ 
True,  and  preserve  it  ready  to  come  forth  * 
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If  quection*d,  fkiiiy  MMwai^— aod  tfaftt  done. 
Shrink  bsck,  be  tyent^  and  tby  fiuher'a  «m; 
For  they  who  doubt>  thy  talents  tcom  thy  boaat, 
Bat  they  who  gruit  them  will  dislike  lhe%  most : 
Observe  the  pnideat;  they  in  silence  sit^ 
Dbplay  no  learning,  and  a£foet  no  wit ; 
They  hazard  nothing,  nothing  they  assume, 
Bat  know  the  usefiil  art  of  oefiii^  dumb. 
Yet  to  their  eyes  each  varying  look  appeals. 
And  every  word  finds  entrance  at  their  eait. 

**  Thou  art  religion's  advocate — take  heed» 
Hurt  not  the  cause,  thy  pleasure  *tis  to  plead ; 
With  wine  beibre  thee,  and  with  wits  beside. 
Do  not  in  strength  of  reasoning  powers  confide ; 
What  seems  to  thee  oonvinoing,  certain,  plain. 
They  will  deny,  and  dare  thee  to  maintain ; 
And  thus  will  triumph  cfer  thy  eager  youth, 
While  thou  wilt  grieve  fyr  so  disgracing  truth. 

"With  pain  I've  seen,  these  wrangling  wits 
among, 
Faith's  weak  defenders,  passionate  and  young; 
Weak  thou  art  not,  yet  not  enough  on  guard. 
Where  wit  and  humour  keep  their  watch  and 

ward: 
Men  gay  and  noisy  will  overwhelm  thy  sense. 
Then  loudly  laugh  at  Truth's  and  thy  expense ; 
While  the  kind  ladies  will  do  all  they  can 
To  check  their  mirth,  and  cry,  *  The  good  yomijg 
manT 

"  Prudence,  my  boy,  forbids  thee  to  commend 
The  cause  or  party  of  thy  noblt  friend ; 
What  are  his  praises  worth,  who  must  be  known 
I'o  take  a  patron's  maxims  for  his  own  f 
When  ladiee  sing,  or  in  thy  presence  play, 
Do  not,  dear  John,  in  rapture  melt  away; 
"Pis  not  thy  part,  there  will  be  listeners  round. 
To  cry  divine!  and  doat  upon  the  sound  ; 
Remember  too,  that  though  the  poor  have  ears, 
They  take  not  in  the  music  of  the  spheres ; 
They  must  not  feel  the  warble  and  the  thrill. 
Or  be  dissolved  in  ecstasy  at  will ; 
Besides,  'tis  freedom  in  a  youth  like  thee 
To  drop  his  awe,  and  deal  in  ecstasy ! 

*'  In  silent  ease,  at  least  in  silence  dine, 
Nor  one  opinion  start  of  food  or  wine : 
Thou  know'st  that  all  the  science  thou  canst  boast 
Is  of  thy  fother's  simple  boil'd  and  roast ; 
Nor  always  these ;  he  sometimes  saved  his  cash. 
By  interlinear  days  of  frugal  hash : 
Wine  hadst  thou  seldom  ;  wilt  thou  be  so  vain 
k»  to  decide  on  claret  or  champagne ! 
Dost  thou  from. me  derive  this  taste  sublime, 
Who  order  port  the  dosen  at  a  time  ? 
When  (every  glass  held  precious  in  our  eyes) 
We  judged  the  value  by  the  bottle's  size : 
Then  never  merit  for  thy  praise  assume. 
Its  worth  well  knows  each  servant  in  the  room. 

**  Hard,  boy,  thy  task  to  steer  thy  way  among 
That^ servile,  supple,  shrewd,  insidious  throng ; 
Who  look  upon  thee  as  of  doubtful  race. 
An  interloper,  one  who  wants  a  place ; 
Freedom  with  these  let  thy  free  soul  condemn. 
Nor  with  thy  heart's  concerns  associate  them. 

**  Of  all  be  cautious — but  be  most  afraid 
Of  the  pale  charms  that  grace  my  lady's  maid ; 
Of  th:)i3  sweet  dimples,  of  that  iVandful  eye. 
The  flrequent  glance  design'd  for  thee  to  spy ; 
The  soft  bewitching  look,  the  fond  bewailing  sigh : 


Let  others  Irown  and  anvy;  she  the  while 
(Insidieos  syren !)  will  deamrely  smile ; 
And  for  her  gentle  purpose,  every  day 
Inquire  thy  wants,  and  meet  thee  in  thy  way ; 
She  has  her  bland  ishment^  and  though  so  wea^ 
Her  person  pleases,  and  her  actions  speak: 
At  first  her  folly  may  her  aim  defeat ; 
But  kindness  shown  at  length  will  kindness  OMflt 
Have  some  offended  f  them  will  she  disdain. 
And,  for  thy  soke,  contempt  and  pity  feign ; 
She  hates  the  vulgar,  she  admires  to  look 
On  woods  and  groves,  and  dotea  upon  a  book ; 
Let  her  once  see  thee  on  her  features  dwell. 
And  hear  one  sigh,  'then  liberty  fiurewell. 

**  But,  John,  remember  we  cannot  nwintain 
A  poor,  proud  girl,  extravagant  and  vain. 

**  Doubt  much  of  friendship :  sbouldst  thou  find 
a  friend 
Pleased  to  advise  thee,  anxious  to  commend ; 
Should  he  the  praisea  he  has  heard  report. 
And  confidence  (in  thee  confiding)  court ; 
Much  of  neglectful  patrons  should  he  say. 
And  then  exclaim—*  How  long  must  merit  stay  f 
Then  show  how  high  thy  modest  hopes  may 

stretch. 
And  point  to  stations  for  beyond  thy  reach ; 
Let  such  designer,  by  thy  conduct,  see 
(Civil  and  cool)  he  makes  no  dupe  of  thee ; 
And  he  will  quit  thee,  as  a  man  too  wise 
For  him  to  ruin  first,  and  then  despise. 

"  Such  are  thy  dangers ;— yet  if  thou  canst  staat 
Past  all  the  perils,  all  the  quicksands  clear. 
Then  may'st  thou  profit ;  bu^  if  storms  prevail* 
If  foes  beset  thee,  if  thy  spirits  fail, — 
No  mora  of  winds  or  waters  be  the  sport. 
But  in  thy  fother's  mansion  find  a  port." 
Our  poet  read. — "  It  is  in  truth,"  said  he, 
*'  Correct  in  part,  but  what  is  (hit  to  me  ! 
I  love  a  foolbh  Abigail !  in  base 
And  sordid  ofllce !  fear  not  such  disgrace : 
Am  I  so  blind  f"    '*  Or  thou  wouldst  surely  sea 
That  lady's  foil,  if  she  should  sloop  to  thee  .*" 
"  The  cases  diflbr."    **  True !  for  what  surprise 
Could  from  thy  marriage  with  the  maid  arise? 
But  through  the  island  would  the  shame  be  spread 
Should  the  fair  mistress  deign  with  thee  to  wed.** 

John  saw  not  this ;  and  many  a  week  had  pass'd 
While  the  vain  beauty  held  her  victim  fost ; 
The  noble  friend  still  condescension  show'd. 
And,  as  before,  with  praises  overflow'd  ; 
But  his  grave  lady  took  a  silent  view 
Of  all  that  pass'd,  and  smiling,  pitied  too. 

Cold  grew  the  foggy  mom,  the  day  was  bnef, 
Loose  on  the  cherry  hung  the  crimson  leaf; 
The  dew  dwelt  ever  on  the  herb ;  the  woods 
Roar'd  with  strong  blasts,  withmi^ty  riiowenthe 

floods: 
All  green  was  vanish'd,  save  of  pine  and  yew 
That  still  display'd  their  melancholy  hue. 
Save  tlie  green  holly  with  its  berries  red. 
And  the  green  moss  th^^  o'er  the  gravel  spread. 

To  public  views  mylord  must  soon  attend ; 
And  soon  the  ladies— would  they  leave  their  friend  t 
The  time  was  flx'd — approach'd— waa  near— was 

come: 
The  trying  time  that  fill'd  his  soul  with  gloom  • 
Thoughtful  our  poet  in  the  morning  rose. 
And  cried,  "  One  hour  my  fortune  will  disdose  - 
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Tem/i^  hour  I  bom  thee  have  I  to  date 
Life's  loftier  views,  or  my  degraded  state. 
For  now  to  be  what  I  have  been  before 
Is  so  to  fall,  that  I  can  rise  no  more." 

The  morning  meal  was  post,  and  all  aromid 
The  mansion  rang  with  each  discoidant sound; 
Heste  was  in  every  foot,  and  every  look 
The  traveller's  joy  for  London  journey  spoke : 
Not  so  ^ur  youth ;  whose  feelings,  at  the  noise 
Of  preparation,  had  no  touch  of  joys; 
Ha  pensive  stood,  ami  saw  each  carriage  drevm. 
With  lackeys  mounted,  ready  on  the  lawn : 
The  ladiea  came ;  and  John  in  terror  threw 
One  painful  ghince,  and  then  his  eyes  withdrew ; 
Not  with  such  speed,  but  he  in  other  eyes 
With  anguish  read — **  I  pity,  but  despise^ 
Unhappy  boy !  presumptuous  scribbler!— you 
To  dream  such  dreams ! — be  sober,  and  adieu !" 

Then  came  the  noble  friend— "And  will  my  lord 
Vouchsafe  no  comfort?  drop  no  soothing  word? 
Yes,  he  must  speak."  He  speaks,  "  My  good  young 

friend. 
Tod  know  my  views ;  upon  my  care  depend ; 
My  hearty  thanks  to  your  good  father  pay, 
And  be  a  student— Harry,  drive  away." 

Stillness  reign'd  all  around ;  of  late  so  full 
The  busy  scene,  deeerted  now  and  dull : 
Stem  is  his  nature  who  forbears  to  feel 
Gloom  o'er  his  spirits  on  such  trials  steal ; 
Most  keenly  felt  our  poet  as  he  went 
From  room  to  room  without  a  fix'd  intent 
'  And  here,"  he  thought,  **  I  was  caress'd  ;  admired 
Were  here  my  songs ;  she  smiled,  and  I  aspired : 
rhe  change  how  grievous'"    As  he  mused,  a 

dame 
finsy  and  peevish  to  her  duties  came ; 
Aside  the  tables  and  the  chairs  she  drew. 
And  sang  and  mntter'd  in  the  poet's  view : — 
**  This  was  her  fortune ;  here  they  leave  the  poor ; 
Ci^y  themselves,  and  think  of  us  no  more : 
I  had  a  promise-r"  here  his  pride  and  shame 
Urged  him  to  fly  from  this  familiar  dame ; 
He  gave  one  farewell  look,  and  by  a  coach 
Aeach'd  his  own  mansion  at  the  night's  approach. 

His  father  met  him  with  an  anxious  air, 
Heard  his  sad  tale,  and  check'd  what  seem'd  de- 
spair. 
Hope  was  m  him  corrected,  but  alive ; 
My  lord  would  something  for  a  friend  contrive ; 
His  word  was  pledged  ;  our  hero's  feverish  mind 
Admitted  this,  and  half  his  grief  resign'd ; 
But  when  three  months  had  fled,  and  every  day 
Drew  from  the  sickening  hopes  their  strength  away. 
The  youth  became  abstracted,  pensive,  dull ; 
He  utter'd  nothing,  though  his  heart  was  full : 
Teased  by  inquiring  words  and  anxious  looks. 
And  all  fbrgetful  of  his  muse  and  books ; 
Awake  he  moum'd,  but  in  his  sleep  perceived 
A  lovely  vision  that  his  pain  relieved  : 
His  soul  transported,  hail'd  the  happy  seat. 
Where  once  his  pleasure  was  so  sure  and  sweet ; 
WhjTcjoya  departed  came  in  blissful  view, 
Tit,  reason  waked,  and  not  a  joy  he  knew. 

Questions  now  vex'd  his  spirit,  most  from  those 
^Fho  are  call'd  friends  because  they  are  not  foes : 
'John!**   they  would  say;    he  starting,  tuin'd 
around ;  [sound ; 

John!"  there  was  something  shocking  in  the 


111  brook'd  he  then  the  pert  fomiliar  phrase> 
The  untaught  freedom*  and  th'  inquiring  gaxe , 
Much  was  his  temper  touch'd,  his  spleen  provoked. 
When  ask'd  how  ladles  talk'd,or  walk'd.  or  look'd  f 
**  What  said  my  lord  of  politics!  how  spent 
He  there  his  time  ?  and  was  he  glad  he  went  V 

At  length  a  letter  came,  both  cool  and  brief; 
But  still  it  gave  the  burden'd  heart  relief: 
Though  not  inspired  by  lofty  hopes,  the  youth 
Placed  much  reliance  on  Lord  Frederick's  truth ; 
Summon'd  to  town,  he  thought  the  visit  one 
Where  something  fair  and  friendly  would  \k  done 
Although  he  judged  not  as  before  his  fall. 
When  all  was  love  and  promise  at  the  hall. 

Arrived  in  town,  he  early  sought  to  know 
The  fate  which  dubious  friendship  would  bestow. 
At  a  tall  building  trembling  he  appear'd, 
And  his  low  rep  was  indistinctly  heard ; 
A  well  known  servant  came—"  A  while,"  said  he, 
*'  Be  pleased  to  virait  my  lord  has  company." 

Alone  our  hero  sat ;  the  news  in  hand. 
Which  though  he  read,  he  could  not  underSiand: 
Cold  was  the  day :  in  days  so  cold  as  these 
There  needs  a  fire,  where  minds  and  bodies  freeze. 
The  vast  and  echoing  room,  the  polish'd  grate. 
The  crimson  chairs,  the  sideboard  with  its  plate; 
The  splendid  sofa,  which,  though  made  for  rest 
He  then  had  thought  it  freedom  to  have  press'd ; 
The  shining  tables*  curiously  inlaid,  f 

Were  all  in  comfortless  proud  style  display'd. 
And  to  the  troubled  fe^^lings  terror  gave. 
That  made  the  once  dear  friend,  the  sickening 
slave. 

"  Was  he  forgotten  t"    Thrice  upon  his  ear 
Struck  the  loud  clock,  yet  no  relief  was  near. 
Each  rattling  carriage,  and  each  thundering  stroke 
On  the  loud  door,  the  dream  of  fancy  broke : 
Oft  as  a  servant  chanoed  the  way  to  come. 
"  Brings  he  a  message  ?"  no !  he  pass'd  the  room ; 
At  length  'tis  certain :  "  Sir,  you  will  attend 
At  twelve  on  Thursday  V*    Thus  the  day  had  end 

Vex'd  by  these  tedious  hours  of  needless  pain, 
John  left  the  noble  mansion  with  disdain ; 
For  there  was  something  in  that  still,  cold  place. 
That  seem'd  to  threaten  and  portend  disgrace. 

Punctual  again  the  modest  rap  declared 
The  youth  attended ,  then  was  all  prepared  ; 
For  the  same  servant,  by  his  lord's  command, 
A  paper  ofler'd  to  his  trembling  hand : 
"  No  more!"  he  cried ;  *' disdains  he  to  aflbrd 
One  kind  expression,  one  consoling  word  ?" 

With  troubled  spirit  he  began  to  read 
That "  In  the  church  my  lord  could  not  succeed  ;** 
Who  had  "  to  peers  of  either  kind  applied. 
And  was  with  dignity  and  grace  denied : 
While  hiaowri  livings  were  by  men  possess'd, 
Not  likely  in  their  chancels  yet  to  rest 
And  therefore,  all  things  weigh'd.  (as  he,  my  lord» 
Had  done  maturely,  and  he  pledged  his  word,) 
Wisdom  it  seem'd  for  John  to  turn  his  view 
To  busier  scenes^  and  bid  the  church  adieu !" 

Here  grieved  the  youth ;  he  felt  his  father's 
pride 
Must  with  his  own  be  shock'd  and  mortified : 
But  when  he  found  his  future  comforts  placed 
Where  he,  alas !  conceived  himself  disgraced— 
In  soma  appointment  on  the  London  quays. 
He  bade  farewell  to  honour  and  to  ease; 
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Hit  ipirit  fell,  and  from  that  hour  assured 

How  vain  his  dreams,  he  snfler'd  and  was  cared. 

Our  poet  hurried  on,  with  wish  to  fly 
From  all  mankind,  to  be  conceal'd,  and  die. 
Alas !  what  hopes,  what  high  romantic  views 
Did  that  one  visit  to  the  soul  infuse, 
Which,  cheriahM  with  such  love,  'twas  worse  than 

death  to  lose ! 
Still  he  would  strive,  though  painful  was  the  strife, 
To  walk  in  this  appointed  road  of  life ; 
On  these  low  duties  duteous  he  would  wait, 
And  patient  bear  the  anguish  of  his  (ate. 
Thanks  to  the  patron,  but  of  coldest  kind, 
Express'd  the  sadness  of  the  poet's  mind ; 
Whose  heavy  hours  were  pass'd  with  busy  men 
In  the  dull  practice  of  tl^'  official  pen ; 
Who  to  superiors  must  in  time  impart 
(The  custom  this)  his  progress  in  their  art : 
But  so  had  grief  on  his  perception  wrought. 
That  all  unheeded  were  the  duties  taught ; 
No  answers  gave  he  when  his  trial  came, 
Silent  he  stood,  but  suffering  without  shame ; 
And  they  observed  that  words  severe  or  kind 
Made  no  impression  on  his  wounded  mind ; 
For  all  perceived  Trom  whence  his  failure  rose, 
Some  grief  whose  cause  he  deign'd  not  to  dis- 
close. 
^  soul  averse  fVom  scenes  and  works  so  new. 
Fear  ever  shrinking  from  the  vulgar  crew  j 
Distaste  for  each  mechanic  law  and  rule. 
Thoughts  of  past  honour  and  a  patron  cool ; 
A  grieving  parent,  and  a  feeling  mind. 
Timid  and  ardent,  tender  and  refined : 
These  all  with  mighty  force  the  youih  assail'd. 
Till  his  soul  fainted,  and  his  reason  fail'd  : 
When  this  was  known,  and  some  debate  arose 
How  they  who  saw  it  should  the  fact  disclose, 
He  found  their  purpose,  and  in  terror  fled 
From  unseen  kindness,  with  mistaken  dread. 

Meantime  the  parent  was  distress'd  to  find 
His  son  no  longer  for  a  priest  design'd ; 
But  still  he  gain'd  some  comfort  by  the  news 
Of  John's  promotion,  though  with  humbler  views : 
For  he  conceived  that  in  no  distant  time 
The  boy  would  Icam  to  scramble,  and  to  climb ; 
He  little  thought  a  son,  his  hope  and  pride, 
His  favour'd  boy  was  now  a  home  denied : 
Yes !  while  the  parent  was  intentto  trace 
How  men  in  office  climb  from  place  to  place. 
By  day,  by  night,  o'er  moor,  and  heath,  and  hill, 
Roved  the  sad  youth,  with  ever-changing  will, 
Of  every  aid  bereft,  exposed  to  every  ill. 

Tlius  as  he  sat,  absorb'd  in  all  the  care 
And  all  the  hope  that  anxious  fathers  share, 
A  friend  abruptly  to  his  presence  brought, 
With  trembling  hand,  the  subject  of  his  thought ; 
Whom  he  had  found  afflicted  and  subdued 
By  hunger,  sorrow,  cold,  and  solitude. 

Silent  he  entered  the  forgotten  room. 
As  ghostly  forms  may  be  conceived  to  come ; 
With  sorrow-shrunken  face  and  hair  upright, 
lie  look'd  dismay,  neglect,  despair,  aflTright ; 
But  dead  to  comfort,  and  on  misery  thrown, 
klis  parent's  loss  he  felt  not,  nor  his  own. 

The  good  man,  struck  with  horror,  cried  aloud, 
And  drew  around  him  an  astonish'd  crowd ; 
The  sons  and  servants  to  the  father  ran, 
lb  thare  the  feelings  of  the  grieved  old  man. 


•*  Our  brother,  speak  V*  they  all  exclaim'd ;  *  i 
plain 
Thy  grief,  thy  sufiering  :** — but  they  ask'd  in  i 
The  friend  told  all  he  knew ;  and  all  was  knovoit 
Save  the  sad  causes  whence  the  ills  had  grovnit 
But,  if  obscure  the  cause,  they  all  agreed 
From  rest  and  kindness  must  the  cure  proceed : 
And  he  was  cured  ;  for  quiet,  love,  and  care 
Strove  with  the  gloom,  and  broke  on  the  despair , 
Yet  slow  their  progress,  and,  as  vapours  move 
Dense  and  reluctant  from  the  wintry  grove, 
All  is  confusion  till  the  morning  light 
Gives  the  dim  scene  obscurely  to  the  sight; 
More  and  yet  more  refined  the  trunks  appear. 
Till  the  wild  prospect  stands  distinct  and  clear ; 
So  the  dark  mind  of  our  young  poet  grew 
Clear  and  sedate ;  the  dreadful  mist  withdrew ; 
And  he  resembled  that  bleak  wintry  scene. 
Sad,  though  unclouded ;  diiimal,  though  serene. 

At  times  he  utter'd,  *'  What  a  dream  was  mine ! 
And  what  a  prospect !  glorious  and  divine ! 
O I  in  that  room,  and  on  that  night,  to  see 
These  looks,  that  sweetness  beaming  all  on  me ; 
That  syren  flattery— and  to  send  me  then, 
Hope-raised  and  soften'd,  to  those  heartless  men ; 
That  dark  brow'd  stem  director  pleased  to  show 
Knowledge  of  subjects,  I  disdain'd  to  know ; 
Cold  and  controlling — but  'tis  gone,  'tis  past ; 
I  had  my  trial,  and  have  peace  at  last^ 

Now  grew  the  youth  resign'd  ;  be  bade  adieu 
To  all  that  hope,  to  all  that  fancy  drew  ; 
His  frame  was  languid,  and  the  hectic  heat 
Flush'd  on  his  pallid  face,  and  countless  beat 
The  quickening  pulse,  and  faint  the  limbs  thatbor^ 
The  slender  form  that  soon  would  breathe  iM 
more. 

Then  hope  of  holy  kmd  the  soul  sustain'd. 
And  not  a  lingering  thought  of  earth  remain'd ; 
Now  Heaven  had  all,  and  he  could  smile  at  love, 
And  the  wild  sallies  of  his  youth  reprove ; 
Then  could  he  dwell  upon  the  tempting  days, 
The  proud  aspiring  thought,  the  partial  praise ; 
Victorious  now,  his  worldly  views  were  cloeed. 
And  on  the  bed  of  death  the  youth  reposed. 

The  father  grieved — but  as  the  poet's  heart 
Was  all  unfitted  for  his  earthly  part ; 
As,  he  conceived,  some  other  haughty  fair 
Would,  had  he  lived,  have  led  him  to  despair; 
As,  with  this  fear,  the  silent  grave  shut  out 
All  feverish  hope,  and  all  tormenting  doubt ; 
While  the  strong  faith  the  pious  youth  possessed. 
His  hope  enlivening,  gove  his  sorrows  rest ; 
Soothed  by  these  thoughts,  he  felt  a  mournful  joy 
For  his  aspiring  and  devoted  boy. 

Meantime  the  news  through  various  channels 
spread,  [dead* 

The  youth,  once  favour'd  with  such  praise,  wat 
"  Emma;"  the  lady  cried,  "  my  words  attend. 
Your  syren  smiles  have  kill'd  your  humble  friend  ; 
The  hope  you  raised  can  now  delude  no  more. 
Nor  charms,  that  once  inspired,  can  now  restore.*^ 

Faint  was  the  flush  of  anger  and  of  shame 
That  o'er  the  cheek  of  conscious  beauty  came : 
'*  You  censure  not,"  said  she,  **  the  sun's  brighS 

rays. 
When  fools  imprudent  dare  the  dangerous  gaiB; 
And  should  a  stripling  look  till  he  were  blind, 
You  would  not  justly  call  the  light  unkind 
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But  is  he  dead  f  and  am  I  to  suppose 
The  power  of  poison  in  such  looks  as  those  V 
She  spoke,  and,  pointing  to  the  mirror,  cast     ^ 
A  pleased  gay  glanee,  and  oourt*sied  as  she  passed 

My  lord,  to  whom  the  poet's  fate  was  told. 
Was  much  afl^cted,  ibr  a  man  so  cold : 
'  I>ead  !'*  said  his  lordship,  **  run  distracted,  mad ! 
Upon  my  soul  Vm  sorry  ibr  the  lad ; 
Aiid  now,  no  doubt,  th*  obliging  world  will  say 
That  my  harsh  usage  help*d  him  on  his  way : 
What!  I  suppose,  I  should  have  nursed  hb  muse. 
And  with  champagne  have  brighten*d  up  his 

views; 
Then  had  he  made  me  famed  my  whole  life  long. 
And  stunn'd  my  ears  with  gratitude  and  song. 
Still  should  the  father  hear  that  I  regret 
Oar  joint  mtsfbrtune— yes !  Til  not  forget." — 

Thus  they :— The  father  to  his  grave  conveyed 
The  son  he  loved,  and  hb  last  duties  paid. 

"  There  lies  my  boy,"  he  cried,  **  of  care  bereft 
And  Heaven  be  praised,  I've  not  a  genius  left : 
No  one  among  ye,  sons !  is  doom'd  to  live 
On  high-raised  hopes  of  what  the  great  may  give ; 
None,  with  exalted  views  and  fortunes  mean, 
To  die  in  anguish,  or  to  live  in  spleen : 
Your  pious  brother  soon  escaped  the  strife 
Of  such  contention,  but  it  cost  his  life; 
You  then,  my  sons,  upon  yourselves  depend. 
And  in  your  own  exertions  find  the  friend.*' 
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THE  FRANK  C0UET8HIP. 

Yes,  fUlb,  U  is  my  coaiin's  duty  to  make  a  courtesy,  and 
aay,  "Father,  as  it  please  yon ;"  but  for  all  that,  cousin, 
let  him  be  a  handsome  fellow,  or  else  make  another 
eourtesy,  and  say,  "Father,  as  it  pleases  me.** 

Much  Ado  about  Nothings  act  U.  se.  I. 
He  cannot  flatter,  he  I 
An  honest  mind  and  plain— bo  roust  speak  truth. 

King  Luart  act  IL  sc  2. 
God  hath  ghren  you  one  face,  and  jrou  make  yourselves 
another;  yon  Jig,  you  amble,  you  nick.name  God's  crea* 
tare%  and  make  your  wantonness  your  ignorance. 

Hamlet,  act  liL  sc.  1. 
Wbat  fire  is  in  mine  ears  1  Can  this  be  troel 
Am  I  contemn'd  for  pride  and  scorn  so  much  1 

Afuch  Ado  about  Nothing^  act  U.  sc  1. 

Grave  Jonas  Kindred,  Sybil  Kindred's  sire. 
Was  six  feet  high,  and  look'd  six  inches  higher; 
Erect,  morose,  determined,  solemn,  slow. 
Who  knew  the  man,  could  never  cease  to  know ; 
His  fiiithful  spouse,  when  Jonas  was  not  by. 
Had  a  firm  presence  and  a  steady  eye ; 
But  with  her  husband  dropp'd  her  look  and  tone. 
And  Jonas  ruled  unquestion'd  and  alone. 

He  read,  and  oft  would  quote  the  sacred  words. 
How  pious  husbands  of  their  wives  were  lords; 
Sarah  called  Abraham  lord !  and  who  could  be. 
So  Jonas  thought,  a  greater  man  than  he  ? 
Himself  he  view'd  with  undisguised  respect. 
And  never  pardon'd  freedom  or  neglect 

They  had  one  daughter,  and  this  lavourite  child 
Had  oft  the  lather  of  his  spleen  beguiled ; 
Soothed  by  attention  from  her  early  years. 
She  gain'd  all  wishes  by  her  smiles  or  tears  t 


But  Sybil  then  was  in  that  playftil  time, 
When  contradiction  is  not  held  a  crime ; 
When  parents  yield  their  children  idle  praise 
For  fiiulis  corrected  in  their  afler  days. 

Peace  in  the  sober  house  of  Jonas  dwelt. 
Where  each  his  duty  and  his  station  felt: 
Yet  not  that  peace  some  favour'd  mortals  find. 
In  equal  views  and  harmony  of  mind ; 
Not  the  soft  peace  that  blesses  those  who  love. 
Where  all  with  one  consent  in  union  move ; 
But  it  was  that  which  one  superior  will 
Commands,  by  making  all  inferiors  still ; 
Who  bids  all  murmurs,  all  objections  cease. 
And  with  imperious  voice  announces — Peace ! 

They  were,  to  wit,  a  remnant  of  that  crew. 
Who,  as  their  foes  maintain,  their  sovereign  slew 
An  independent  race,  precise,  correct. 
Who  ever  married  in  the  kindred  sect : 
No  son  or  daughter  of  their  order  wed 
A  friend  to  England's  king  who  lost  his  head ; 
Cromwell  was  still  their  saint,  and  when  they  me^ 
They  moum'd  that  saints*  were  not  our  rulers  yet 

Fix'd  were  their  habits :  they  arose  betimes. 
Then  pray*d  their  hour,  and  sang  their  party 

rhymes : 
Their  meals  were  plenteous,  regular,  and  plain ; 
The  trade  of  Jonas  brought  him  constant  gain ; 
Vender  of  hops  and  malt,  of  coals  and  com— 
And,  like  his  father,  he  was  merchant  bom : 
Neat  was  their  house ;  each  table,  chair  and  stool 
Stood  in  its  place,  or  moving  moved  by  rule ; 
No  lively  prim  or  picture  graced  the  room ; 
A  plain  brown  paper  lent  its  decent  gloom ; 
But  here  the  eye,  in  glancing  round,  survey'd 
A  small  recess  that  seem'd  for  china  niade  ; 
Such  pleasing  pictures  seem'd  this  pencill'd  waie^ 
That  few  would  search  for  nobler  objects  there-* 
Yet  tura'd  by  chosen  friends,  and  there  appeared 
His  stem,  strong  features,  whom  they  all  revered 
For  there  in  lofty  air  was  seen  to  stand 
The  bold  protector  of  the  conquer'd  laud ; 
Drawn  in  that  look  with  which  he  wept  and  swore^ 
Tun)'d  out  the  members,  and  made  fast  the  door. 
Ridding  the  house  of  every  knave  and  drone. 
Forced,  though  it  grieved  his  soul,  to  rule  alone. 
The  stem  still  smile  each  friend  approving  gave. 
Then  tum'd  the  view,  and  all  again  were  grove. 

There  stood  a  clock,  though  small  the  owner's 
need. 
For  habit  told  when  all  things  should  proceed  ; 
Few  their  amusements,  but  when  friends  appeared, 
They  with  the  world's  distress  their  spirits  cheer'd 
The  nation's  guilt,  that  would  not  long  endure 
The  reign  of  men  so  modest  aind  so  pure  : 
Their  town  was  laige,  and  seldom  pass'd  a  day 
But  some  had  fail'd,  and  others  gone  astray  ^ 
Clerks  had  absconded,  wives  eloped,  girls  flown 
To  Gretna  Green,  or  sons  rebellious  grown ; 
Quarrels  and  fires  arose  ; — and  it  was  plain 
The  times  were  bad ;  Uie  saints  hod  ceased  to 

reign! 
A  few  yet  lived  to  languish  and  to  mourn 
For  good  old  manners  never  to  return. 


*Thi8  appellation  Is  here  used  not  ironfeally,  nor  witli 
malignity ;  but  It  is  taken  merely  to  designate  a  morosely 
devout  people,  with  peculiar  austerity  of  macners. 
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Jona*  had  nfltera,  and  of  theao  waa  one 
Who  loat  a  haaband  and  an  only  aon ; 
Twelve  montha  her  aablea  afae  in  aorrow  wore. 
And  mourn'd  ao  long,  thai  abe  could  moora  bo 


Diitant  from  Jonaa,  and  from  all  her  race. 
She  now  resided  m  a  lively  place ; 
There,  by  the  aect  unaeen,  at  whist  she  playU 
Nor  was  of  churchmen  or  their  ohurch  afimid  • 
If  much  of  thia  the  graver  brother  heard, 
He  something  censured,  but  he  little  fear'd  y 
He  knew  her  rich  and  frugal ;  for  the  rest 
He  felt  no  care,  or,  if  he  felt,  suppress'd ; 
Nor  for  companion  when  she  ask*d  her  nieoe. 
Had  he  suspicions  that  disturbed  his  peace ; 
Frugal  and  rich,  these  virtues  as  a  charm 
Preserved  the  thoughtful  roan  from  all  alarm ; 
An  infant  yet,  she  soon  would  home  return. 
Nor  stay  the  manners  of  the  world  to  learn ; 
Meantime  his  boys  would  all  his  care  engross. 
And  be  his  oomibrts  if  he  felt  the  loss. 

The  sprightly  Sybil,  pleased  and  unconfined. 
Felt  the  pure  pleasure  of  the  opening  mind  • 
All  here  was  gay  and  cheerful ;  all  at  home 
Unvaried  quiet,  and  unruffled  gloom : 
There  were  no  changes,  and  amusements  few ; 
Here  all  was  varied,  wonderful,  and  new : 
There  were  plain  meals,  plain  dresses,  and  grave 

looks; 
Here,  gay  companions  and  amusing  books: 
And  the  young  beauty  soon  began  to  taste 
The  light  vocations  of  the  scene  she  graced. 

A  man  of  business  feels  it  as  a  crime 
On « alls  domestic  to  consume  his  time ; 
Tei  this  grave  man  had  not  so  cold  a  heart. 
But  with  his  daughter  he  was  grieved  to  part : 
And  he  demanded  that  in  every  year 
The  aunt  and  niece  should  at  his  house  appear. 

**  Yes !  we  must  go,  my  child,  and  by  our  dress 
A  grave  conformity  of  mind  express ; 
Must  sing  at  meeting,  and  from  cards  refrain. 
The  mora  t'  enjoy  when  we  return  again." 

Thus  spake  the  aunt,  and  the  discerning  child 
Was  pleased  to  learn  how  ialhers  are  beguiled. 
Her  artful  part  the  young  dissembler  took. 
And  from  ^e  matron  caught  th*  approving  look : 
When  thrice  the  friends  had  met,  excuse  was  aent 
For  more  delay,  and  Jonas  was  content ; 
Till  a  tall  maiden  by  her  sire  was  seen. 
In  all  the  bloom  and  beauty  of  sixteen ; 
He  gased  admiring ; — she,  with  visage  prim. 
Glanced  an  arch  look  of  gravity  on  him ; 
For  she  was  gay  at  heart,  but  wore  disguise, 
And  stood  a  vestal  in  her  father's  eyes : 
Pure,  pensive,  simple,  sad  ;  the  damsers  heart. 
When  Jonas  praised,  reproved  her  fbr  the  part; 
For  Sybil,  tend  of  pleasure,  gay  and  light. 
Had  still  a  secret  bias  to  the  right ; 
Vain  as  she  was — and  flattery  made  her  vain — 
Her  simulation  gave  her  bosom  pain. 

Again  returned,  the  matron  and  the  niece 
Found  the  late  quiet  gave  their  joy  increase ; 
The  aunt,  infirm,  no  more  her  visits  paid. 
But  still  with  her  sojoum'd  the  favourite  maid. 
Letters  were  sent  when  franks  could  be  procured. 
And  when  they  could  not,  silence  was  endured ; 
All  were  in  health,  and  if  they  older  grew, 
ft  seem'd  a  fact  that  none  among  them  knew : 


The  aunt  and  niece  still  led  a  pleosant  life. 
And  quiet  days  had  Jlxias  «nd  his  wife. 

Near  him  a  widow  dwelt  of  worthy  fame. 
Like  his  her  manneis,  and  her  creed  the  same  * 
The  wealth  her  husband  lefl,  her  care  retain*d 
For  one  tall  youth,  «iid  widow  ahe  remain*d  ; 
His  love  raapectfiil  aU  her  care  repaid, 
Her  wishes  watoh^,imd  her  commands  obey^ 

Sober  he  was  and  -grave  from  early  youth* 
Mindful  of  forms,  but  mora  inleot  on  truth; 
In  a  light  drab  he  uniformly  dresa-d. 
And  look  serene  th'  unrufHed  mind  express'd; 
A  hat  with  ample  verge  his  brows  o*enpread. 
And  his  brown  locks  ourl'd  graeeful  on  his  head? 
Ye(  might  observera  in  hia  speaking  eye 
Some  obaervation,  some  acuteness  spy ; 
The  iKendly  thought  it  keen,  the   treachevow 

deem'd  it  sly ; 
Yet  not  a  crime  could  foe  or  friend  detect. 
His  actions  all  wera,  like  his  speech,  correct; 
And  tliey  who  jested  on  a  mind  so  sound. 
Upon  his  virtues  must  their  laughter  found  ; 
Chaste,  sober,  solemn,  and  devout  they  named 
Him  who  was  thus,  and  not  of  tkU  ashamed. 

Such  wera  the  virtues  Jonas  found  in  one 
In  whom  he  warmly  wish'd  to  find  a  son : 
Three  years  had  pass'd  since  he  had  Sybil  seen ; 
But  she  was  doubtless  what  she  once  had  been. 
Lovely  and  mild,  obedient  and  discreet ; 
The  pair  must  love  whenever  they  should  meet 
Then  ere  the  widow  or  her  son  should  choose 
Some  happier  maid,  he  would  explain  his  viewa. 
Now  she,  like  him,  was  politic  and  shrewd. 
With  strong  desire  of  lawful  gain  imbued 
To  all  he  said  she  bow'd  with  much  respect. 
Pleased  to  comply,  yet  seeming  to  reject ; 
Cool  and  yet  eager,  each  admired  the  strength 
Of  the  opponent,  and  agreed  at  length : 
As  a  drawn  battle  shows  to  each  a  force. 
Powerful  as  his,  he  honoun  it  of  oourse ; 
So  in  these  neighbours,  each  the  power  disoem'd 
And  gave  the  praise  that  was  to  each  retum'd. 

Jonas  now  Mk'd  his  daughter ;  and  the  aunt. 
Though  loath  to  lose  her,  was  obliged  to  grant  >» 
But  would  not  Sybil  to  the  matron  cling. 
And  fear  to  leave  the  shelter  of  her  wing  T 
No!  in  the  young  there  lives  a  love  of  change, 
And  to  the  easy  they  prefer  the  strange  .' 
Then  too  the  joys  she  once  puraued  with  seal. 
From  whist  and  visits  sprung,  she  ceased  to  feel. 
When  with  the  matrons  Sybil  first  sat  down. 
To  cut  for  partnera  and  to  stake  her  crown. 
This  to  the  youthful  maid  preferment  seem*d. 
Who  thought  what  woman  she  was  then  esteeai'd 
But  in  few  years,  when  she  perceived,  indeed. 
The  real  woman  to  the  giri  succeed. 
No  longer  tricks  and  honours  fiU'd  her  mind. 
But  other  feelings,  not  so  well  defined ; 
She  then  reluctant  grew,  and  thought  it  hard 
To  sit  and  ponder  o'er  an  ugly  card  ; 
Rather  the  nut  tree  shade  the  nymph  preferred, 
Pleased  with  the  pensive  gloom  and  evening  biid 
Thither,  from  company  retired,  she  took 
The  silent  walk,  or  read  the  favourite  book 

The  father's  letter,  sudden,  short,  and  kind. 
Awaked  her  wonder,  and  disturb'd  her  mind ; 
She  found  new  dreams  upon  her  fancy  seiae 
Wild  roving  thoughts  and  endless  reveries 
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The  parting  cmm  ;  and  when  the  aunt  peroeived 
The  teais  of  %bil,  and  how  much  she  grieved. 
To  love  for  her  that  tender  grief  she  hud, 
That  varioua,  toft,  contending  paniona  made. 

When  Sybil  leated  in  her  iather'a  arms 
Hia  pride  exulted  in  a  daughter's  chacma ; 
A  maid  accompliah*d  he  was  pleaaed  to  find. 
Nor  aeem'd  the  form  more  lovely  than  the  mind : 
But  when  the  fit  of  pride  and  fimdneei  fled. 
He  aaw  his  judgment  by  hii  hopea  mialed ; 
High  were  the  ]ady*B  apirits,  (ar  more  irae 
Her  mode  of  speaking  than  a  maid*B  should  be ; 
Too  much,  as  Jonas  thought,  she  seem'd  to  know. 
And  all  her  knowledge  was  disposed  to  show ; 
**  Too  gay  her  dress,  like  theirs  who  idly  dote 
On  a  jroung  coxcomb,  or  a  coxcomb's  coat ; 
In  foolish  spirits  when  our  ftiends  appear. 
And  vainly  gnve  when  not  a  man  is  near." 

Thus  Jonas,  adding  to  his  sorrow  blame, 
And  terms  disdainful  to  his  sister's  name :~ 
**  The  sinful  wretch  has  by  her  arts  defiled 
The  ductile  spirit  of  my  darling  child." 

*'The  maid  is  Tirtoous,"  said  the  dame.*-Quoth 
he. 
•  Let  her  give  proof,  by  acting  virtuously : 
la  it  in  gaping  when  the  elders  pray  ? 
In  reading  nonsense  half  a  summer's  day ! 
In  those  mock  forms  that  she  delights  to  trace, 
Or  her  lond  laughs  in  Hezekiah's  face  ? 
She— O  Susannah !— to  the  world  belongs ; 
She  loves  the  follies  of  its  idle  throngs. 
And  reads  soft  tales  of  love,  and  sings  love's  soft- 

enir;  songs. 
But,  as  our  friend  is  yet  delay'd  in  town. 
We  must  prepare  her  till  the  jrouth  comes  dowt 
Ton  shall  advise  the  maiden;  I  will  threat; 
Her  fears  and  hopes  may  yield  us  comfort  yet" 

Now  the  grave  lather  took  the  loss  aside. 
Demanding  sternly,  **  Wilt  thou  be  a  bride  V 
She  answer'd,  calling  up  on  air  sedate, 
**  I  have  not  vow'd  against  the  holy  slate." 

"  No  folly,  Sybil,"  said  the  parent ;  **  know 
What  to  their  parents  virtuous  maidens  owe 
A  worthy,  wealthy  youth,  whom  I  approve. 
Must  thou  prepare  to  honour  and  to  love. 
Formal  to  thee  his  air  and  dresa  may  seem. 
But  the  good  youth  is  worthy  of  esteem ; 
Shonldst  thou  with  rudeness  treat  him ;  of  disdain 
Should  he  with  justice  or  of  slight  complain, 
Or  of  one  taunting  speech  give  certain  proof 
Girl !  I  reject  thee  from  my  sober  roof." 

**  My  aunt,"  said  Sybil,  *'  will  with  pride  protect 
One  whom  a  father  can  for  this  reject ; 
Nor  shall  a  formal,  rigid,  soulless  boy 
My  manners  alter,  or  my  views  destroy!" 

Jonas  then  lifted  up  his  hands  on  high, 
4nd  uttering  something  'twixt  a  groan  and  sigh, 
Left  the  determined  maid,  her  doubtful  mother  by. 

•*  Hear  me,"  she  said ;  **  i:.cline  thy  heart,  my  child, 
And  fix  thy  fancy  on  a  man  so  mild : 
Thy  father,  Sybil,  never  could  be  moved 
By  one  who  loved  him,  or  by  one  he  loved 
Union  like  ours  is  but  a  bargain  made 
By  slave  and  tyrant — ^he  will  be  obey'd ; 
Then  calls  the  quiet,  comfort;— but  thy  youth 
Is  mild  by  nature,  and  as  frank  as  truth." 

•*  But  will  he  love  t"  said  Sybil ;  <*  I  am  told 
Thai  these  mild  creatures  are  by  nature  cold." 


«'Ahw!"  the  nalnm  answer'd,  "  much  I  dread 
That  dangerous  love  by  which  the  young  are  led'! 
That  love  is  eaff||iy ;  you  the  creature  prise. 
And  trust  your  fo^ngs  and  believe  your  eyes  • 
Can  eyes  and  feelings  inward  worth  desciy  t 
No !  my  fiiir  daughter,  on  our  choice  rely ! 
Your  love,  like  that  display'd  upon  the  stege. 
Indulged  ia  folly,  and  opposed  is  rage ; — 
More  prudent  love  our  sober  couples  show, 
All  that  to  mortal  beings,  mortals  owe  ^-^ 
All  flesh  is  grass    before  you  give  a  heart. 
Remember,  Sybil,  that  in  death  jrou  part ; 
And  should  your  husband  die  before  your  love, 
What  needless  anguish  must  a  widow  prove ! 
No !  my  foir  child,  let  all  such  visions  cease; 
Yield  but  esteem,  and  only  try  for  peace." 

*<  I  must  be  loved,"  said  Sybil ;  **  I  must  see 
The  man  in  terrors  who  aspires  to  me ; 
At  my  forbidding  frown,  his  heart  must  ache, 
Hn  tongue  oust  falter,  and  his  frame  must  shake 
And  if  I  grant  him  at  my  feet  lo  kneel. 
What  trembling,  fearful  pleasure  must  he  feel ! 
Nay !  such  the  raptures  that  my  smiles  inspire. 
That  reason's  self  must  for  a  time  retire." 

**  Alas !  for  good  Josiah,"  said  the  dame, 
**  These  wicked  thoughts  would  fill  his  soul  with 

shame; 
He  kneel  and  tremble  at  a  thing  of  dust ! 
Ho  cannot,  child."— The  child  replied,  "  He  must" 

They  ceased :  the  matron  left  her  with  a  frown , 
So  Jonas  met  her  when  the  youth  came  down : 
"  Behold,"  said  he,  **  thy  future  spouse  attends ; 
Receive  him,,  daughter,  as  the  best  of  i  iends ; 
Obsorvo.  respect  him ;  humble  be  each  word 
That  welcomes  home  thy  husband  and  thy  lord.** 

Forewam'd,  thought  Sybil,  with  a  bitter  smile, 
I  shall  prepare  my  manner  and  my  style. 

Ere  yet  Josiah  enter'd  on  his  task. 
The  father  met  him ;  **  Deign  to  wear  a  mask 
A  few  dull  days,  Josiah— but  a  few — 
It  is  our  duty,  and  the  sex's  due  ; 
I  wore  it  once,  and  every  gmteful  wife 
Repaj^  it  with  obedience  through  her  life : 
Have  no  regard  to  Sybil's  dress,  have  none 
To  her  pert  language,  to  her  flippant  tone ; 
Henceforward  thou  shalt  rule  unquestion'd  and 

alone ; 
And  she  thy  pleasure  in  thy  looks  shall  seek- 
How  she  shall  dress,  and  whether  she  may  speak. ' 

A  sober  smile  retum'd  the  youth,  and  said, 
"  Can  I  cause  fear,  who  am  myself  afraid  t" 

Sybil,  meantime,  sat  thoughtful  in  her  room. 
And  often  wonder'd — "  Will  the  creature  come  f 
Nothing  shall  tempt,  shall  force  me  to  bestow 
My  hand  upon  him,  yet  I  wish  to  know." 

The  door  unclosed,  and  she  beheld  her  sire 
Lead  in  the  youth,  then  hasten  to  retire ; 
"  Daughter,  my  friend :  my  daughter,  friend,"— he 

cried. 
And  gave  a  meaning  look,  and  stepp'd  aside  i 
That  look  contain'd  a  mingled  threat  and  prayer, 
**  Do  take  him,  child.— oflend  him,  if  you  dare." 

The  couple  gazed — wero  silent,  and  the  maid 
Look'd  in  his  fiice,  to  make  the  man  afraid ; 
The  man,  unmoved,  upon  the  maiden  cast 
A  steady  view— so  salutation  pass'd : ' 
But  in  this  instant  Sybil's  eye  had  seen 
The  tall  foir  person,  and  the  still  staid  i 
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The  glow  that  temperance  o'er  the  cheek  had  spread. 
Where  the  soft  down  half  veil*d  the  purest  rod  ; 
And  the  serane  deportment  that  proclaim'd 
A  heart  unspotted »  and  a  life  unhlamed  : 
But  then  with  these  she  saw  atUra  too  phiin, 
The   pale   broiKH  coat,  though  worn  without  a 

stain; 
The  formal  air»  and  something  of  the  pride 
That  indicates  the  wealth  it  seems  to  hide ; 
And  Iook%  that  were  not,  she  conceived^  exempt 
From  a  proud  pity,  or  a  sly  contempt. 

Josiah's  eyes  had  their  employment  too, 
£ngaged  and  soflen*d  hy  so  bright  a  view ; 
A  fair  and  meaning  face,  an  eye  of  fire. 
That  check'd  the  bold,  and  made  the  free  retire : 
But  then  with  these  he  mark'd  the  studied  dress 
And  loAy  air,  that  scorn  or  pride  express ; 
With  that  insidious  look,  that  seem'd  to  hide 
In  an  afiected  smile  the  scorn  and  pride  ; 
And  if  his  mind  the  virgin's  meaning  caught. 
He  saw  a  foe  with  treacherous  purpose  fraught^ 
Captive  the  heart  to  take,  and  to  reject  it  caught. 

Silent  they  sat : — thought  Sybil,  Uial  he  seeks 
Something,  no  doubt;  I  wonder  if  he  speaks : 
Scarcely  she  wonder*d,  when  these  accents  fell 
{flow  in  her  ear — **  Fair  maiden,  art  thou  well  V* 
"  Art  thou  physician  f  she  replied ;  "  my  hand. 
My  pulse,  at  least,  shall  be  at  thy  command/' 

She  said — and  saw,  surprised,  Josiah  kneel, 
And  gave  his  lips  the  ofier'd  pulse  to  feel ; 
The  rosy  colour  rising  in  her  cheek, 
Seem'd  that  surprise  unmix'd  with  wrath  to  speak ; 
Then  sternness  she  assumed,  and — *'  Doctor,  tell. 
Thy  words  cannot  alarm  me— am  I  well  ?" 
**  Thou  art,"  said  he ;  *'  and  yet  thy  dress  so  light, 
I  do  conceive,  some  danger  must  excite :" 
**  In  whom  ?"  said  Sybil,  with  a  look  demure : 
**  In  more,"  said  he,  '*  than  I  expect  to  cure. 
I,  in  thy  light  luxuriant  robe,  behold 
Want  and  excess ,  abounding  and  yet  cold ; 
Here  needed,  there  display'd,  in  many  a  wanton 

fold  : 
Both  heaUn  and  beauty,  learned  authors  show. 
From  a  just  medium  in  our  clothing  flow." 

'*  Proceed,  good  doctor ;  if  so  great  my  need. 
What  is  thy  fee  f  Good  doctor !  pray  proceed." 

*'  Large  is  my  fee,  fair  lady,  but  I  take 
None  till  some  progress  in  my  cure  I  make : 
Thou  hast  disease,  fair  maiden ;  thou  art  vain ; 
Within  that  face  sit  insult  and  disdain  ; 
Thou  art  enamour'd  of  thyself;  my  art 
Can  see  the  naughty  malice  of  thy  heart : 
With  a  strong  pleasure  would  thy  bosom  move. 
Were  I  to  own  thy  power,  and  ask  thy  love ; 
And  such  thy  beauty,  damsel,  that  I  might, 
But  for  thy  pride,  feel  danger  in  thy  sight. 
And  lose  my  present  peace  in  dreams  of  vain  de- 
light." 

"  And  can  thy  patients,'  said  the  nymph,  **  endure 
Physic  like  this?  and  wil.  it  work  a  cure 7" 

'  Such  is  my  hope,  fair  damsel ;  thou,  I  And, 
Hast  the  true  tokens  of  a  noble  mind  ; 
But  the  world  wins  thee,  Sybil,  and  thy  joys 
Are  placed  in  trifles,  fashions,  tollies,  toys ; 
Thou  hast  sought  pleasure  in  the  world  around. 
That  in  thine  own  pure  bosom  should  be  found : 
Did  all  that  world  admire  thee,  praise,  and  love. 
Could  it  the  least  of  nature's  paius  remove  ? 


Could  it  for  errors,  follies,  sins  atone. 
Or  give  thee  comfort,  thoughtful  and  alone  f 
It  has,  believe  roe,  riaid,  no  power  to  charm 
Thy  soul  from  sorrow,  or  thy  flesh  from  harm : 
Turn  then,  fair  creature,  from  a  world  of  sin. 
And  seek  the  jewel  happiness  within." 

•*  Speak'st  thou  at  meeting  V*  said  the  nympb 
**  thy  speech 
Is  that  of  mortal  very  prone  to  teach ; 
But  wouldst  thou,  doctor,  from  the  patient  leara 
Thine  own  disease  ? — The  cure  is  thy  concern  " 

•*  Yea,  with  good  will."— •*  Then  know,  'tis  th| 
complaint. 
That,  for  a  sinner,  thou'rt  too  much  a  saint ; 
Hast  too  much  show  of  the  sedate  and  pure. 
And  without  cause  art  formal  and  demure : 
This  makes  a  man  unsocial,  unpolite ; 
Odious  when  wrong,  and  insolent  if  right. 
Thou  mayst  be  good,  but  why  should  goodness  be 
Wrapt  in  a  garb  of  such  formality  ? 
Thy  person  well  might  please  a  damsel's  eye. 
In  decent  habit  with  a  scarlet  dye ; 
But,  jest  apart— what  virtue  canst  thou  trace 
In  that  broad  brim  that  hides  thy  sober  face  f 
Does  that  long-skirted  drab,  that  over-nice 
And  formal  clothing,  prove  a  scorn  of  vice  ? 
Then  for  thine  accent — what  in  sound  can  be 
So  void  of  grace  as  dull  monotony  t 
Love  has  a  thousand  varied  notes  to  move 
Tho  human  heart ; — thou  mayst  not  speak  of  love 
Till  thou  hast  cast  thy  formal  ways  aside. 
And  those  becoming  youth  and  noture  tried : 
Not  till  exterior  freedom,  spirit,  ease, 
Prove  it  thy  study  and  delight  to  please; 
Not  till  these  follies  meet  thy  just  disdain, 
While  yet  thy  virtues  and  thy  worth  remain." 

**  This  is  severe !— O !  maiden,  will  not  thoo 
Something  fbr  habits,  manners,  modes,  allow  ?"— 
'*Tes!  but  allowing  much,  I  much  require. 
In  my  behalf,  for  manners,  modes,  attire !" 

**  'True,  lovely  Sybil ;  and,  this  point  agreed. 
Let  me  to  those  of  greater  weight  proceed : 
Thy  father!" — "Nay,"  she  quickly  interposed, 
*'  Good  doctor,  here  our  conference  is  closed .'" 

Then  left  the  youth,  who,  lost  in  his  retreat, 
Pass'd  the  good  matron  on  her  garden-seat; 
His  looks  were  troubled,  and  his  air,  once  mild 
And  calm,  was  hurried  : — *'  My  audacious  child  V 
Exclaim'd  the  dame,  "  I  read  what  she  has  done 
In  thy  displeasure — Ah!  the  thoughtless  one! 
But  yet,  Josish,  to  my  stem  good  man 
Speak  of  the  maid  as  mildly  as  you  can: 
Can  you  not  seem  to  woo  a  little  while 
The  daughter's  will,  the  father  lo  beguile  ! 
So  that  his  wrath  in  time  may  wear  away ; 
Will  jrou  preserve  our  peace,  Josiah  ?  say." 

**Yes!    my  good  neighbour,"  said  the  geotio 
youth, 
**  Rely  securely  on  my  care  and  truth ; 
And  should  thy  comfort  with  my  eflforts  cease, 
And  only  then — perpetual  is  thy  peace." 

The  dame  had   doubts:  she  well  his  virtual 
knew. 
His  deeds  were  friendly,  and  his  words  were  tm* 
**  But  to  address  this  vixen  is  a  task 
He  is  ashamed  to  take,  and  I  to'ask." 
Soon  as  the  father  from  Josiah  leam'd 
What  pass'd  with  Sybil,  he  the  truth  discem*d. 
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*  He  loves,"  the  man  exclaim'd,  **  he  lovee,  'tis 

plain. 
The  thoughtless  girl,  and  shall  he  love  in  vmin  ? 
She  may  be  stubborn,  but  she  shall  be  tried. 
Bom  as  she  is  of  wilfulness  and  pride." 

With  anger  fraught,  but  willing  to  persuade. 
The  wrathful  father  met  the  smiling  maid 
«*  Sybil"  said  he,  **I  loug,  and  yet  I  dread 
To  know  thy  conduct ;  hath  Josiah  fled  f 
And,  grieved  and  fretted  by  thy  scornful  air 
For  his  lost  peace  betaken  him  to  prayer  f 
Couldst  thou  his  pure  and  modest  mind  distress, 
By  vile  remarks  upon  his  speech,  address, 
Attire,  and  voice  V* — **  All  this  I  must  confess." — 
"  Unhappy  child !  what  labour  will  it  cost 
To  win  him  back !"--"  I  do  not  think  him  lost"— 
**  Courts  he  then,  trifler !  insult  and  disdain  f* — 
"  No :  but  from  these  he  courts  me  to  refrain." 
-  Then  hear  me,  Sybil ;  should  Josiah  leave 
Thy  father's  house }"— <*  My  father's  child  virould 

grieve." — 
"That  is  of  grace,  and  if  he  come  again 
To  speak  of  love  t"— '*  I  might  from  grief  refrain."— 
"  Then  wilt  thou,  daughter,  our  design  embrace  V* — 
**  Can  I  resist  ir,  if  it  be  of  grace  ?" 
"  Dear  child !  in  three  plain  words  thy  mind  ex- 
press; 
Wilt  thou  have  this  good  youth  ?"— **  Dear  father  ! 
yes." 


TALE  Vn. 

THK  widow's  talc 

Ah  me !  for  sught  that  I  could  ever  read, 
Or  ever  hear  by  talc  or  history, 
The  coarse  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth : 
But  either  It  was  different  in  blood, 
Or  else  miagrafted  In  respect  of  years, 
Or  else  it  stood  upon  the  choice  of  friends; 
Or  if  there  were  a  qrmpatby  In  choice. 
War,  death,  or  sickness  did  lay  siege  to  it 

Midaummer  NighVs  Dream,  act  I.  se.  1. 

0 1  thou  didst  then  ne'er  love  so  heartily, 
If  thou  rememberest  not  the  slightest  folly 
Thai  ever  love  did  make  thee  run  Into. 

At  You  Like  It,  act  11.  se.  4. 

Cry  the  man  mercy ;  love  him,  take  his  offer. 

Ibid,  act  iii.  se.  6. 


To  farmer  Moss,  in  Langar  Vale,  came  down 
His  only  daughter,  fiom  her  school  in  town  ; 
A  tender,  timid  nuk.  ^    who  knew  not  how 
To  pass  a  pig«sty,  or  to  face  a  cow : 
Smiling  she  came,  with  petty  talents  graced, 
A  fair  complexion,  and  a  slender  waist 

Used  to  spare  meals,  disposed  in  manner  pure. 
Her  fiither's  kitchen  she  could  ill  endure ; 
Where  by  the  steaming  beef  he  hungry  sat, 
And  laid  at  once  a  pound  upon  his  plate ; 
Hot  from  the  field,  her  eager  brother  seized 
An  equal  port,  and  hunger's  rage  appeased  ; 
The  air,  surcharged  with  moisture,  flagg'd  around 
And  the  offended  damsel  sigh*d  and  frown*d  ; 
The  swelling^fat  in  lumps  conglomerate  laid. 
And  fiincy's  sickness  seized  the  loathing  maid  i 


But  when  the  men*beside  tkeir'stalion  tool. 
The  maidens  witlv  them,  and  with  these  the  cook 
When  one  huge  wooden  bowl  before  them  stood, 
Fill'd  with  huge  balls,  of  farinaceous  food ; 
With  bacon,  mass  saline,  where  never  lean 
Beneath  the  brown  and  bristly  rind  was  seen 
When  from  a  single  horn  the  party  drew 
Their  copious  draughts  of  heavy  ale  and  new; 
When  the  course  cloth  she  saw,  wilh  many  a  stain 
Soil'd  by  rude  hinds  who  cut  and  came  again. 
She  could  not  breathe ;  but,  with  a  heavy  sigh, 
Rein*d  the  fair  neck,  and  shut  th*  ofiended  eye ; 
She  minced  the  sanguine  flesh  in  frustums  fine. 
And  wonder'd  much  to  see  the  creatures  dine : 
When  she  resolved  her  father's  heart  to  move, 
If  hearti  of  farmen  wera  alive  to  love. 

She  now  entreated  by  herBolf  to  sit 
In  the  small  parlour,  if  papa  thought  fit 
And  tliere  to  dine,  to  read,  to  work  alone . 
**  No !"  said  the  farmer,  in  an  angry  tone ; 
"  These  are  your  school-taught  ain  ;  your  mother'* 

pride 
Would  send  you  there ,  Li  1 1  am  now  your  guide. 
Arise  betimes,  our  early  meal  prepare. 
And  this  despatch 'd,  let  business  be  your  care ; 
Look  to  the  lasses,  let  there  not  be  one 
Who  lacks  attention,  till  her  tasks  be  done; 
In  every  household  work  your  portion  take. 
And  what  you  make  not,  see  that  othen  make  i 
At  leisure  times  attend  the  wheel,  and  see 
The  whitening  web  he  sprinkled  on  the  Lea ; 
When  thus  employ 'd,  should  our  jroung  neighbour 

view 
A  useful  lass,  you  may  have  more  to  do." 

Dreadful  were  these  commands ;  but  worse  than 
these 
The  parting  hint  a  farmer  could  not  please : 
'Tis  true  she  hod  without  abhorrence  seen 
Young  Horry  Carr,  when  he  was  smart  and  clean  { 
But  to  be  married,  be  a  farmer's  wife, 
A  slave !  a  drudge !  she  could  not,  for  her  life. 

With  swimming  eyea  the    fretful  nymph  witli' 
drew. 
And,  deeply  sighing,  to  her  chamber  flew  ; 
There  on  her  knees,  to  Heaven  she  grieving  pray'd 
For  change  of  prospect  to  a  tortured  maid 

Harry,  a  youth  whose  late  departed  sire 
Had  left  him  all  industrious  men  require. 
Saw  the  pale  beauty ;  and  her  shape  and  air 
Engaged  him  much,  and  yet  he  must  forbear : 
**  For  my  small  farm  what  can  the  damsel  do  V* 
He  said ;  then  stopp'd  to  take  another  view : 
**  Pity  BO  sweet  a  lass  will  nothing  learn 
Of  liouseholi  cares ;  for  what  can  beauty  earn 
By  those  small  arts  which  they  at  school  attain. 
That  keep  them  useless,  and  yet  make  them  vain  V 

This  luckless  damsel  look'd  the  village  round. 
To  find  a  friend,  and  one  was  quickly  found ; 
A  pensive  widow,  whose  mild  air  and  dress 
Pleased  the  sad  nymph,  who  wish'd  her  soul's  di» 

tress 
To  one  so  seeming  kind,  confiding,  to  confess. 

"  What  lady  that  7"  the  anxious  lass  inquired, 
Who  then  beheld  the  one  she  most  admired : 
"  Here,"  said  the  brother,  **  are  no  ladies  i 
That  is  a  widow  dwelling  on  the  green  ; 
A  dainty  dame,  who  can  but  barely  live 
On  her  poor  pittance,  yet  contrives  to  give ; 
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She  happier  day*  )iaa  faiowB,  bat  aeemi  at  Mie^ 
And  yoa  may  call  her  lady,  if  yon  pleaao : 
Bat  if  yoa  wbh,  good  SMter,  to  improve, 
Tou  shall  see  twenty  better  worth  your  love." 

These  Nancy  met ;  bat,  spite  of  all  they  taught, 
Thu  useless  widow  was  the  one  she  sooght : 
The  father  growl'd ;  but  said  he  knew  no  harm 
In  such  connexion  that  oould  give  alarm : 
**  And  if  we  thwart  the  triAer  in  her  eourse, 
Tis  odds  ogvinst  us  she  will  take  a  worse." 

Then  met  the  firiendt ;  the  widow  heard  the  sigh 
That  ask*d  at  once  compassion  and  reply. 
**  Would  you,  my  child,  converse  with  one  so  poor. 
Yours  were  the  kindness — ^yonder  is  my  door ; 
And,  save  the  time  that  we  in  public  pray. 
From  that  poor  cottage  I  but  rarely  stray." 

There  went  the  nymph,  and  made  her  strong 
complaints. 
Painting  her  wo  as  injured  feeling  paints. 

*'  O,  dearest  friend !  do  think  how  one  must  feel, 
Sbock'd  all  day  long,  and  sicken'd  every  meal ! 
Could  you  behold  our  kitchen,  (and  to  you 
A  scene  so  shocking  must  indeed  be  new,) 
A  mind  like  yours,  with  true  refinement  graced. 
Would  let  no  vulgar  scenes  pollute  your  taste ; 
And  yet,  in  truth,  from  such  a  poltsh*d  mind 
All  base  ideas  muM  resistance  find. 
And  sordid  pictures  ftom  the  fiincy  pass. 
As  the  breath  startles  firom  the  polish'd  glass. 

**  Here  you  enjoy  a  sweet  romantic  scene. 
Without  so  pleasant,  and  within  so  clean ; 
.  These  twinmg  jessamines,  what  delicious  gloom 
And  soothing  fragrance  yield  they  to  the  room ! 
What  lovely  garden  !  there  you  oil  retire. 
And  tales  of  wo  and  tenderness  admire : 
In  that  neat  case,  your  books,  in  order  placed. 
Soothe  the  full  soul,  and  charm  the  cultured  taste ; 
And  thus,  while  all  about  you  wears  a  charm. 
How  must  you  scorn  the  fhrmer  and  the  farm !" 

The  widow  smiled,  and  **Know  yoo  npt,"  said  she, 
*'  How  much  these  fi^nnors  scorn  or  pity  me ; 
Who  see  what  yoa  admire,  and  laugh  at  all  they 

see? 
True,  their  opinion  alters  not  my  fiite. 
By  falsely  judging  of  an  humble  state : 
This  garden,  you  widi  such  delight  behold. 
Tempts  not  ^  feeble  dame  who  dreads  the  cold ; 
These  plants,  which  please  so  well  your  livelier 

sense, 
To  mme  but  liule  of  their  sweets  dispense ; 
Books  soon  are  painful  to  my  fiuling  sight. 
And  oftener  read  fVom  duty  than  delight ; 
(Tet  let  roe  own,  that  I  can  sometimes  find 
Both  joy  and  duty  in  the  act  combined ;) 
But  view  me  rightly,  yon  will  see  no  more 
Than  a  poor  female,  willmg  to  be  poor ; 
Happy  indeed,  but  not  in  books  nor  flowers. 
Not  in  fair  dreams,  indulged  in  earlier  hours. 
Of  never-tasted  joys ;  such  visions  shun. 
My  youthful  friend,  nor  scorn  the  farmer's  son." 

**  Nay,"  said  the  damsel,  nothing  pleased  to  see 
4  friend's  advice  could  like  a  father's  be ; 
*  Bless'd  in  your  cottage,  you  must  surely  sndlo 
At  those  who  live  in  our  detested  style : 
To  my  Lucinda's  sympathising  hear. 
Could  I  my  prospects  and  my  grieft  impart. 
She  would  console  me ;  bat  I  dare  not  show 
Ills  that  would  wound  her  tender  seal  to  know : 


And  I  confess,  it  shocks  my  pride  to  ieUt^ 
The  secrets  of  the  prison  where  I  dwell ; 
For  that  dear  maiden  would  be  shock'd  to  feel 
The  secrets  I  should  shudder  lo  reveal ; 
When  told  her  friend  was  by  a  parent  ask'd. 
Fed  you  the  swine  7  Good  heaven  I  how  I  am  task'd 
What !  can  you  smile !  Ah !  smile  not  at  the  glials 
That  woos  your  pity  and  demands  relief" 

**  Trifles,  my  love ;  you  take  a  fiilse  alarm  ; 
Think,  I  beseech  you,  better  of  the  fana : 
Duties  in  every  state  demand  your  care. 
And  light  are  those  that  will  require  it  there : 
Fix  on  the  youth  a  favouring  eye,  and  these. 
To  him  pertaining,  or  as  his,  will  please." 

"  What  words,"  the  lass  rc^ed,  **  oSend  my  mm 
Try  you  my  patience  T  Can  you  be  sincere  T 
And  am  I  told  a  willing  hand  to  give 
To  a  rude  fanner,  and  with  rustic  live  I 
Far  other  fate  was  yours:  some  gentle  yooth 
Admired  your  beauty,  and  avow*d  his  truth ; 
The  power  or  love  prevail'd,  and  freely  both 
Gave  the  fond  heart,  and  pledged  the  binding  oatto 
And  then  the  rival's  plot,  the  parent's  power. 
And  jealous  fears,  drew  on  the  happy  hour : 
Ah !  let  not  memory  lose  the  blissful  view. 
But  fiiiriy  show  what  love  has  done  for  you." 

*' Agreed,  my  daughter,  what  my  heart  has  known 
Of  love's  strange  power  shall  be  with  frankness 

shown: 
But  let  me  warn  you,  that  experience  finds 
Few  of  the  scenes  that  lively  hope  designs." 

**  Mysterious  all,"  said  Nancy ;  **  you,  I  know. 
Have  suffer'd  much ;  now  deign  the  grief  to  show 
I  am  jrour  friend,  and  so  prepare  my  heart 
In  all  your  sorrows  to  receive  a  part" 

The  widow  answer'd,  *'  I  had  once,  like  you. 
Such  thoughts  of  love  ;  no  dream  is  more  untrue: 
You  judge  it  fated  and  decreed  to  dwell 
In  youthful  hearts,  which  nothing  can  expel, 
A  passion  doom'd  to  reign,  and  irresistible. 
The  struggling  mind>  when  once  subdued,  in  vain 
Rejects  the  fury  or  defies  the  pain ; 
The  strongest  reason  fails  the  flame  t*  alley. 
And  resolution  droops  and  faints  away : 
Hence,  when  the  destined  lovers  meet,  they  prove 
At  once  the  force  of  this  all-powerful  love : 
Each  from  thitt  period  feels  the  mntaa]  smart. 
Nor  seeks  to  cure  it :  heart  is  changed  for  heart ; 
Nor  is  there  peace  till  they  delighted  stand, 
And,  at  the  altar,  hand  is  joined  to  hand. 

**Alas !  my  child,  there  are  who,  dreaming  so, 
Waste  their  fresh  youth,  and  waking  feel  the  vro; 
There  is  no  spirit  sent  the  heart  to  move 
With  such  prevailing  and  alarming  lovo ; 
Passion  to  reason  will  submit ;  or  why 
Should  wealthy  maids  the  poorest  swains  deny  I 
Or  how  could  classes  and  degrees  create 
The  slightest  bar  to  such  resistless  fate  ? 
Yet  high  and  low,  you  see,  forbear  to  mix ; 
No  beggars'  eyes  the  heart  of  kings  transfix ; 
And  who  but  amorous  peers  or  nobles  sigh 
When  titled  beauties  pass  triumphant  by  7 
For  reason  wakes,  proud  wishes  to  reprove ; 
You  cannot  hope,  and  therefore  dare  not  love : 
All  would  be  safe,  did  we  at  first  inquire, 
<  Does  reason  sanction  what  our  hearts  desire  T 
But  quitting  precept,  let  example  show 
What  joys  iiom  love  uncheok'd  by  pruiiience  flow 
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■'A  yoatk  my  AAm  in  hk  office  pbe«d, 
Of  hiwiliU  ibrtane^  but  with  mom  and  toit* ; 
Bat  he  wai  thin  and  pale,  had  downcast  kwks ; 
He  studied  mach,  and  pored  open  hk  books : 
ConAiBed  he  was  when  seen,  and,  when  he  saw 
Me  00  mf  sistei%  would  in  haste  withdraw ; 
And  had  this  youth  departed  with  the  year. 
His  kss  had  cost  us  neither  sigh  nor  tear. 

*•  But  with  my  &ther  still  the  youth  remained 
And  more  rewanl  and  kinder  notice  gain'd : 
He  often,  reading,  to  the  garden  stray'd, 
Where  I  by  books  or  musing  was  delay'd  ,* 
This  to  discourse  in  summer  evenings  led. 
Of  these  same  evenings,  or  of  what  we  read : 
On  such  occasions  we  were  much  akme ; 
But,  save  the  look,  the  manner,  and  the  tone, 
^ese  might  have  meaning,)  all  that  we  discuss'd 
We  could  with  pleasure  to  a  parent  trust 

''At  length  'twas  friendship ;  and  my  friend  and  I 
Said  we  were  happy,  and  began  to  sigh : 
My  siscam  finit,  and  then  my  lather,  ibund 
That  we  were  wandering  oW  enchanted  ground ; 
But  he  had  troubles  in  his  own  afihiie. 
And  would  not  bear  addilioii  to  his  cares  : 
With  pity  moved,  yet  angry,  •  Child,'  said  he, 
'  Will  you  embrace  contempt  and  beggary' 
Can  you  endure  to  see  each  other  curMd 
By  want,  of  every  human  wo  the  virorst  f 
Warring  for  ever  with  distress,  in  dread 
Either  of  begging  or  of  vranting  bread ; 
Whl.e  poverty,  with  unrelenliag  force. 
Will  your  own  oflspnng  from  your  love  divorce  u 
They,  through  your  Iblly,  must  be  doom'd  to  pine, 
And  you  deplore  your  passion,  or  resign ; 
F3r,  if  it  die,  what  good  will  then  remain  ! 
A  ad  if  it  live,  it  doubles  every  pain.'  " 

**  But  you  were  true,'*  exdaira'd  the  lass, "  and  fled 
The  tyrant's  power  who  fiU'd  your  soul  with  dread  f" 
''But,"  said  the  smiling  friend,  |'he  fill'd  my 
mouth  with  bread : 
And  in  what  other  place  that  bread  to  gain 
We  long  consider'd,  and  we  sought  in  vain  * 
This  was  my  twentieth  year :  at  thirty-five 
Our  hope  was  frinter,  yet  our  h>ve  alive ; 
So  many  years  in  anxious  doubt  had  pass'd." 
"  Then,"  said  the  damsel,  "you  were  bless'd  atlastf 
A  smile  again  adom'd  the  widow's  ftce, 
But  soon  a  starting  tear  usurp'd  its  place. 

"  Slow  pass'd  the  heavy  years,  and  each  had  more 
Pains  and  vexations  than  the  jreais  before 
My  father  lail'd ;  his  fiunily  was  rent, 
And  to  new  smtes  his  grieving  danghtem  seat ; 
Each  to  nnre  thriving  kindred  ftund  a  way. 
Guests  without  welcome    set  wanls  without  pay ; 
Our  parting  hour  was  grievous ;  still  I  feel 
The  sad,  sweet  converse  at  our  final  meal  i 
Ourfiither  then  reveal'd  hk  Ibrmer  fean, 
Cause  of  hk  sternness,  and  then  join'd  our  team; 
Kindly  he  strove  our  feelings  to  repress. 
But  died,  and  left  us  heirs  to  hk  dntress 
The  rich,  as  humble  friends,  my  skters  chose, 
I  with  a  wealthy  widow  sought  repose ; 
Who  with  a  chilling  frown  her  friend  received 
Bade  me  rejoice,  and  wonder'd  that  I  grieved ; 
In  vain  my  anxious  lover  tried  hk  skill 
To  rise  in  lifo,  he  was  dependent  still ; 
We  met  in  grief;  nor  can  I  paint  the  frNUS 
Of  theaa  mhappy,  ttoubted  trying  yean  t 


Our  dying  hopea  and  stronger  fears  between. 
We  felt  no  season  peaceful  or  serene ; 
Our  fleeting  joys,  like  meteors  in  the  night, 
Shone  on  our  gloom  with  inauspicious  light ; 
And  then  domestic  sorrows,  till  the  mind* 
Worn  with  dutresses,  to  despair  inclined ; 
Add  too  the  ill  that  from  the  passion  flows. 
When  its  contemptuous  frovm  the  worid  1 
The  peevish  spirit  caused  by  long  delay, 
When  being  gloomy  we  contemn  the  gay. 
When,  being  wretched,  we  incline  to  hate 
And  censure  others  in  a  happier  state  ; 
Tet  loving  still,  and  still  compell'd  to  move 
In  the  sad  labyrinth  of  lingering  love  : 
While  you,  exempt  from  want,  despair,  alarm. 
May  wed — O !  take  the  fiumer  and  the  ftrm.** 

«*  Nay,"  said  the  nymph,  "joy  scaled  on  yo«  it 
lastr 
"  Smiled  for  a  moment,"  she  replied,  "  and  pa«M  t 
My  lover  still  the  same  dull  means  pursued, 
Assktant  call'd,  but  kept  in  servitude ; 
His  spirits  wearied  in  the  jiHme  of  life. 
By  fears  and  wkhes  in  eternal  strife ; 
At  length  he  urged  impatient, '  Now  consent; 
With  thee  united,  fortune  may  relent' 
I  paused,  consenting ;  but  a  friend  arose, 
Pleased  a  ihir  view,  though  distant,  to  disclose; 
From  the  rough  ocean  we  beheld  a  gleam 
Of  joy,  as  transient  as  the  joys  we  dream ; 
By  lying  hopes  deceived,  my  friend  retired 
And  sail'd — was  wounded— reach'd  us — and 

expired! 
You  shall  behold  hk  grave,  and  when  I  die. 
There— hot  'tk  folly— I  request  to  lie." 

**  Thus,"  said  the  hiss,  **  to  joy  you  bade  adieu 
But  how  a  widow  f— that  cannot  be  true : 
Or  was  it  force,  in  some  unhappy  hour. 
That  placed  yon,  grieving,  in  a  tyrant's  power  f 

"  Force,  my  young  friend,  when  forty  yean  ai« 
fled, 
Is  what  a  woman  seldom  has  to  dread ; 
She  needs  no  braien  locks  nor  guarding  waHs^ 
And  seldom  comes  a  lover  though  she  calls : 
Yet  moved  by  fancy,  one  approved  my  face. 
Though  time  and  team  had  wrought  it  much  dl»- 
grace. 

"  The  man  I  married  wa»  sedate  and  meek. 
And  spoke  of  love  as  men  m  earnest  speak : 
Rwr  as  1  was,  he  ceaseless  sought,  for  yean, 
A  heart  in  rorrow  and  a  fiice  in  tean  ; 
That  heart  1  gave  not ;  and  'twas  long  before 
I  gave  attention,  and  riien  nothing  more ; 
But  in  my  breast  seme  graleihl  feeling  rose 
For  one  whose  leve  so  sad  a  subject  chose ; 
Till  long  delaying,  faring  to  repent. 
But  gnlefiil  still,  I  gave  a  cold  assent 

"  Thus  we  were  wed ;  no  fault  had  I  to  fM, 
And  he  but  one;  my  heart  could  not  be  kmdt 
Alas!  of  every  early  hope  bereft, 
There  was  no  fondness  in  my  bosom  left ; 
So  had  I  told  him,  but  had  told  in  vain. 
He  lived  but  to  indulge  me  and  complam : 
His  was  this  cottage,  he  enclosed  this  ground. 
And  planted  idl  these  blooming  shrubs  around. 
He  to  my  room  these  curious  trifles  brought. 
And  with  assiduous  love  my  pleasure  sought: 
He  lived  to  please  me,  and  I  oft  times  slroye» 
Smiling,  te  thank  hk  unrequited  love : 
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*  Teach  me/  he  cried,  *  that  penaive  mind  to  eaae, 
For  all  my  pleasure  is  the  hope  to  pleate.' 

**  Serene,  though  heavy,  were  the  days  we  spent. 
Yet  kind  each  word,  and  generous  each  intent ; 
But  his  dejection  lessen'd  every  day. 
And  to  a  placid  kindness  died  away  ; 
In  tranquil  ease  we  pass'd  our  latter  yean. 
By  griefs  untroubled,  unassail'd  by  fecurs. 

*'  Let  not  romantic  views  your  bosom  sway, 
Yield  to  your  duties,  and  their  call  obey : 
Fly  not  a  youth,  frank,  honest,  and  sincere ; 
Oiiserve  his  merits,  and  his  passion  hear! 
*Tis  true,  no  hero,  but  a  farmer  sues — 
Slow  in  his  speech,  but  worthy  in  his  views ; 
With  him  you  cannot  that  affliction  prove 
That  rends  the  bosom  of  the  poor  in  love : 
Health,  comfort,  competence,  and  cheerful  days. 
Your  friends'  approval,  and  your  father's  praise. 
Will  crown  the  deed,  and  you  escape  their  &te 
Who  plan  so  wildly,  and  are  wise  too  late." 

The  damsel  heard;  at  first  th'  advice  waa 
strange. 
Yet  wrought  a  happy,  nay,  a  speedy  change  : 
*  I  have  no  care,"  she  said,  when  next  they  met, 
"  But  one  may  wonder  he  is  silent  yet : 
He  looks  around  him  with  his  usual  stare. 
And  utters  nothing— not  that  I  shall  care." 

This  pettish  humour  pleased  th'  experienced 
friend — 
None  need  despair  whose  silence  can  oflend ; 
-  Should  I,"  resumed  the  thoughtful  lass,  **  consent 
To  hear  the  man,  the  man  may  now  repent : 
Think  you  my  sighs  shall  call  him  from  the  plough, 
Or  give  one  hint,  that '  You  may  woo  me  now  V  " 

"Persist,   my  love,"  replied  the  friend,  *'and 
gain 
A  parent's  praise,  that  cannot  be  in  vainf* 

The  fiuher  saW  the  change,  but  not  the  cause, 
And  gave  (he  alter'd  maid  his  fond  applause : 
The  coarser  manners  she  in  part  removed. 
In  part  endured,  improving  and  in  proved 
She  spoke  of  household  works,  she  rose  betimes. 
And  said  neglect  and  indolence  were  crimes ; 
The  various  duties  of  their  life  she  weigh'd, 
And  strict  attention  to  her  dairy  paid ; 
The  names  of  servants  now  fiimiliar  grew 
And  fair  Lucindas  from  her  mind  withdrew : 
As  prudent  travellers  for  their  ease  assume 
Their  modes  and  language  to  whose  lands  they 


The  youth  replied,  "It  is  the  widow's  deed : 
The  cure  is  perfect,  and  was  wiionght  wiik 

speed." — 
"  And  comes  there,  boy,  this  benefit  of  books. 
Of  that  smart  dress,  and  of  those  dainty  looks! 
Wo  must  be  kind ;  some  ofierings  from  the  faim 
To  the  white  cot  will  speak  our  feelings  warm  ; 
Will  show  that  people,  when  they  know  the  ftet 
Where  they  have  judged  severely,  can  retract. 
Ofl  have  I  smiled,  when  I  beheld  her  pass 
With  cautious  step,  as  if  she  hurt  the  grass , 
Where  if  a  snail's  retreat  she  chanced  to  slona. 
She  look'd  as  begging  pardon  of  the  worm ; 
And  what,  said  I,  still  laughing  at  the  view. 
Have  these  weak  creatures  in  the  worid  to  do  f 
But  some  are  made  for  action,  some  to  speak; 
And,  while  she  looks  so  pitiful  and  meek. 
Her  words  are  weighty,  though  her  nerves  ■!• 

weak." 
Soon  told  the  village  bells  the  rite  was  done. 
That  join'd  the  schooi-bred  miss  and  farmer's  aon  ; 
Her  former  habits  some  slight  scandal  raised. 
But  real  worth  was  soon  perceived  and  praised ; 
She,  her  neat  taste  imparted  to  the  farm, 
And  he,  th'  improving  skill  and  vigoroos  aim. 


So  to  the  farmer  this  fair  lass  inclined, 
Gave  to  the  business  of  the  farm  her  mind ; 
To  useful  arts  she  turn'd  her  hand  and  eye ; 
And  by  her  manners  told  him—**  You  may  try." 

Th'  observing  lover  more  attention  paid. 
With  growing  pleasure,  to  the  alter'd  maid ; 
He  fear'd  to  lose  her,  and  began  to  see 
That  a  slim  beauty  might  a  helpmate  be : 
'Twixt  hope  and  fear  he  now  the  lass  address'd, 
And  in  his  Sunday  robe  his  love  express'd  : 
She  felt  no  chilling  dread,  no  thrilling  joy. 
Nor  was  too  quickly  kind,  too  slowly  coy ; 
But  still  she  lent  an  unreluctant  ear 
To  all  the  rural  business  of  the  year ; 
Till  love's  strong  hopes  endured  no  more  delay. 
And  Harry  ask'd,  and  Nancy  named  the  day. 

**  A  happf  change !  my  boy,"  the  father  cried  i 
**  IIow  lost  vour  sister  all  her  school-day  pride?" 
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What  though  you  have  beauty, 
Must  you  be  therefore  proud  and  pitiless  1 

A9  You  Like  It,  act  ilL  so.  6^ 
I  would  not  marry  her,  though  she  were  eDdow*d  with 
all  that  Adam  bad  left  him  before  he  transgressed. 

Jhid. 
Wilt  thou  love  such  a  woman  t   What  1  to  make  thee 
an  instrument,  and  play  Alse  strains  apcn  thee !— Not  la 
be  endurec 

Ibid, 
Your  son. 
As  mad  la  foUy,  lack'd  the  sense  to  know 
Her  estimation  hence. 

AIPm  Well  that  Endt  Welt,  act  v.  sc.  a 
Be  this  sweet  Helen's  knell : 
He  left  a  wife  whose  words  all  ears  took  capthre^ 
Whose  dear  perfection,  hearts  that  aeorn'd  to  serve 
Humbly  call'd  mistress. 

Jbid 

There  was  a  worthy,  but  a  simple  pair. 
Who  nursed  a  daughter  fairest  of  the  fair : 
Sons  they  had  lost,  and  she  alone  remain'd. 
Heir  to  the  kindness  they  had  cdl  obtain'd ; 
Heir  to  the  fortune  they  design'd  fi>r  all, 
Nor  had  th*  allotted  portion  then  been  small ; 
But  now,  by  fate  enrich'd  with  beauty  rare, 
They  watch'd  their  treasure  with  peculiar  care 
The  fairest  features  they  could  early  trace. 
And,  blind  with  lovo,  aaw  merit  in  her  face- 
Saw  virtue,  wisdom,  dignity,  and  grace : 
And  Dorothea,  from  her  infant  years, 
Gain'd  all  her  wishes  from  their  pnde  or  fears  i 
She  wrote  a  billet,  and  a  novel  read, 
And  with  her  fame  her  vanity  was  fed ; 
Each  word,  each  look,  each  action  was  a  cauae 
For  flattering  wonder,  and  for  fond  applause; 
She  rode  or  danced,  and  ever  glanced  around. 
Seeking  for  praise,  and  smiling  when  she  fband 
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The  jrielding  pair  to  her  petitions  gave 

An  humble  fi'iend  to  be  a  civil  slave ; 

Who  ibr  a  poor  support  herself  resign*d» 

To  the  base  toil  of  a  dependent  mind  : 

By  nature  cold,  our  heiress  stoop*d  to  art, 

To  gain  the  credit  of  a  tender  heart. 

Hence  at  her  door  must  suppliant  paupers  stand, 

To  bless  the  bounty  of  hei'  beauteous  hand ; 

And  now  her  education  all  complete. 

She  talk*d  of  virtuous  love  and  union  sweet ; 

She  was  indeed  by  no  sod  passion  moved. 

But  wish*d,  with  all  her  soul,  to  be  beloved. 

Here  on  the  (avour*d  beauty  fortune  smiled ; 

Her  chosen  husband  was  a  man  so  mild. 

So  humbly  temper*d.  so  intent  to  please. 

It  quite  distress'd  her  to  remain  at  ease. 

Without  a  cause  to  sigh,  without  pretence  to  tease 

She  tried  his  patience  in  a  thousand  modes, 

And  tired  it  not  upon  the  roughest  roads. 

Pleasures  she  sought,  and,  disappointed,  sigh*d 

For  joys,  she  said,  **  to  her  alone  denied  ; 

And  ^e  was  "  sure  her  parents,  if  alive. 

Would  many  comforts  ibr  their  child  contrive." 

The  gentle  husband  bade  her  name  him  one  ; 

"No-- that,"  she  answer*d,  "should  for  her  be 

done; 
How  could  she  say  what  pleasures  were  around  ? 
But  she  was  certain  many  might  be  found." — 
**  Would  she  some  sea-port,  We]rmouth,  Scarbo* 

rough,  grace  T" — 
••  He  knew  she  hated  every  watering  place." — 
"  The  town  V* — "  What !  now  'twas  empty,  joyless, 

duiir 

—"In  winter r* — "No;  she  liked  it  worse  when 

full." 
She  talk'd  of  building — "  Would  she  plan  a  room  ?*' 
"  No !  she  could  live,  as  he  desired,  in  gloom." 
"Call  then  our  friends  and    neighbours." — ^"He 

might  call, 
And  they  might  come  and  fill  his  ugly  hall ; 
A  noisy  vulgar  set,  he  knew  she  scom*d  them  all."* 
"Then  might  their  two  dear  girls  their  time  em- 
ploy, 
And  their  improvement  yield  a  solid  joy."-*   . 
'  SoMd  indeed  !  and  heavy— O !  the  bliss 
Of  teaching  letters  to  a  lisping  miss  !"— 
"  My  dear,  my  gentle  Dorothea,  say. 
Can  I  oblige  you  f" — "  You  may  go  away.' 

Twelve  heavy  years  this  patient  soul  sustain'd 
This  wasp's  attacks,  and  then  her  praise  obtain'd, 
Graved  on  a  marble  tomb,  where  he  at  peace 
remain'd. 

Two  daughters  wept  their  loss ;  the  one  a  child 
With  a  plain  face,  strong  sense,  and  temper  mild, 
Who  keenly  felt  the  mother's  angry  taunt, 
*  Thou  art  the  image  of  thy  pious  aunt" 
Long  time  had  Lucy  wept  her  slighted  face, 
And  then  began  to  smile  at  her  disgrace. 
Her  father's  sister  who  the  world  had  seen 
Near  sixty  years  when  Lucy  saw  sixteen, 
Begg'd  the  plain  girl :  the  gracious  mother  smiled, 
And  freely  gave  her  grieved  but  passive  child ; 

nd  with  her  elder  bom,  the  beauty  bleis'd, 
is  parent  rested,  if  such  minds  can  rest : 
No  miss  her  waxen  babe  could  so  admire. 
Nurse  with  such  care,  or  with  such  pride  attire ; 
They  were  companions  meet,  with  equal  mind, 
Bless'd  with  one  love,  and  to  one  point  inclined ; 


Beauty  to  keep,  adorn,  increase,  and  guard. 
Was  their  sole  care,  and  had  its  full  reward : 
In  rising  splendour  with  the  one  it  reign'd. 
And  in  the  other  was  by  care  sustain'd, 
The  daughter's  charms  increased,  the  parent's  y#. 

remain'd. 
Leave  we  these  ladies  to  their  daily  care. 
To  see  how  meekness  and  discretion  fare  :— 
A  village  maid,  unvex'd  by  want  or  love, 
Could  not  with  more  delight  than  Lucy  move; 
The  village  lark,  high  mounted  in  the  spring. 
Could  not  with  purer  joy  than  Lucy  sing ; 
Her  cares  all  light  her  pleasures  all  sincere. 
Her  duty  joy,  and  her  companion  dear ; 
In  tender  friendship  and  in  true  respect 
Lived  aunt  and  niece,  no  flattery,  no  neglect- 
They  read,  walk'd,  visited— together  pray'd, 
Together  slept  the  matron  and  the  maid : 
There  was  such  goodness,  such  pure  nature  seaii 
In  Lucy's  looks,  a  manner  so  serene ; 
Such  harmony  in  motion,  speech,  and  air. 
That  without  fairness  she  was  more  than  fair : 
Had  more  than  beauty  in  each  speaking  grace 
That  lent  their  cloudless  glory  to  the  face ; 
Where  mild  good  sense  in  placid  looks  wer^ 

shown. 
And  felt  in  every  bosom  but  her  own. 
The  one  presiding  feature  in  her  mind, 
Was  the  pure  meekness  of  a  will  resign'd ; 
A  tender  spirit,  freed  from  all  pretence 
Of  wit,  and  pleased  in  mild  benevolence ; 
Bless'd  in  protecting  fondness  she  reposed,' 
With  every  wish  indulged  though  undisclosed ; 
But  love,  like.scphyr  on  the  limpid  lake. 
Was  now  the  bosom  of  the  maid  to  shake. 
And  in  that  gentle  mind  a  gontle  strife  to  make. 

Among  their  chosen  friends,  a  favour'd  few, 
The  aunt  and  niece  a  youthful  reitor  knew ; 
Who,  though  a  younger  brother,  might  address 
A  younger  sister,  fearless  of  success : 
His  friends  a  lofty  race,  their  native  pride 
At  first  display'd,  and  their  assent  denied  ; 
But,  pleased  such  virtues  and  such  love  to  traee, 
They  own'd  she  would  adorn  the  lofUest  race. 
The  aunt  a  mother's  caution  to  supply. 
Had  watch'd  the  youthful  priest  with  jealous  eye 
And,  anxious  for  her  charge,  had  view'd  unseen 
The  cautiooiKife  that  keeps  the  conscience  cleat 
In  all  she  found  him  all  she  wish'd  to  find, 
With  slight  exception  of  a  lofly  mind ; 
A  certain  manner  that  express'd  desire 
To  be  received  as  brother  to  the  'squire. 
Lucy's  meek  eye  had  beam'd  with  many  a  tear, 
Lucy's  soA  heart  had  beat-with  many  a  fear, 
Before  he  told  (although  his  looks,  she  thought. 
Had  ofl  confess'd)  that  he  her  favour  sought : 
But  when  he  kneel'd,  (she  wish'd  him  not  to  kneel) 
And  spoke  the  fears  and  hopes  that  lovers  feel ; 
When  too  the  prudent  aunt  herself  confess'd, 
Her  wishes  on  the  gentle  youth  would  rest ; 
The  maiden's  eye  with  tender  passion  beam'd. 
She  dwelt  with  fondness  on  the  life  she  schemed 
The  household  cares,  the  soA  and  lasting  ties 
Of  love,  with  all  his  binding  charities ; 
Their  village  taught,  consoled,  assisted,  fed. 
Till  the  young  lealot  tears  of  pleasure  shed. 

But  would  her  mother  ?  Ah !  she  fear'd  it  wroiig 
To  have  indulged  these  forward  hopes  so  long ; 
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Her  mother  leved,  Imc  was  not  need  to  gient 
Favoun  00  ftedy  oe  her  gentle  Miiit<>- 
Her  gentle  Mint,  with  aailee  that  engela  wee 
Diipeird  her  Luey'e spprehemive  tear: 
Her  priMient  foreeight  the  request  had  made 
To  one  whom  none  could  govern,  few 
She  doubted  much  if  one  in  eamc 
A  girl  witli  not  a  tingle  cham  endued ; 
The  sister's  nobler  views  she  then  declared. 
And  what  small  sum  Ar  Lucf  could  be  spared ; 
"  If  more  thon  this  the  ibolish  priest  requires, 
Tell  him.**  she  wrote,  **  to  check  his  vain  desires." 
At  length,  with  many  a  cold  eipression  rahc'd, 
With  many  a  sneer  en  girls  so  fondly  fii'd, 
There  came  a  proMise— should  they  not  repent. 
But  take  with  grateftil  minds  the  portion  meant. 
And  wait  the  sister's  day — the  mother  might  con- 
sent 

And  here,  might  pitying  hope  o*er  truth  prevail, 
Or  love  o*er  fortune,  we  would  end  our  tale : 
For  who  more  bless'd  than  youthful  pair  removed 
From  ftar  of  want— by  mutual  friends  approved — 
Short  time  to  wait,  and  in  that  time  to  live 
With  all  the  pleasures  hope  and  fancy  give ; 
Their  equal  passion  raised  on  just  esteem, 
When  reason  sanctions  all  that  love  can  dream? 

Yes !  reason  sanctions  what  stem  fate  deniee : 
The  early  prospect  in  the  glory  dies. 
As  the  soft  smiles  on  dying  infants  play 
In  their  mild  features,  and  then  pass  away. 

The  beauty  died,  ere  she  could  yield  her  hand 
In  the  high  marriage  by  the  mother  plann*d ; 
Who  grieved  indeed,  but  found  a  vast  relief 
In  a  cold  heopt,  that  ever  warr*d  with  grief. 

Lucy  was  present  when  her  sister  died, 
Heiress  to  duties  that  she  ill  supplied : 
There  were  bo  mumal  feelings,  sister  arts. 
No  kindred  taste,%ior  intercourre  of  hearts ; 
When  in  the  mirror  play*d  the  matron's  smile, 
The  moiden's  thoughts  were  travelling  all  the 

while ; 
And  when  desired  to  speiUt,  she  sigh'd  to  find 
Her  pause  ofibnded ;  **  Envy  made  her  blind  t 
Tasteless  she  was,  nor  had  a  claim  fai  liie 
Above  the  station  of  a  rector's  wife ; 
Yet  as  an  heiress,  she  must  shun  disgrace. 
Although  no  heiress  to  her  mother's  face  i 
It  is  your  duty,"  sai4  th'  imperious  dame, 
(**  Advanced  yout  fortune,)  to  advance  your  name. 
And  with  superior  rank,  superior  o&in  claim : 
Your  sister's  lover,  when  his  sorrows  die^ 
May  look  upon  you,  and  fbr  fhvour  sigh 
Nor  can  yon  oikr  a  relootant  hand ; 
His  birth  is  noble,  and  his  seat  is  grand." 

Alarm'd  was  Lucy,  was  in  tears ;  «*  A  fool ! 
Was  she  a  child  in  love  f  a  miss  at  school  7 
Doubts  any  mortal,  if  a  change  of  state 
Dissolves  all  claims  and  ties  of  eariier  dateT 

The  rector  doubted,  fbr  he  came  to  mourn 
A  sister  dead,  and  with  a  wife  return : 
Lucy  with  heart  unchanged  received  the  you^. 
True  in  herself,  confiding  in  his  truth ; 
But  own'd  her  mother's  change :  the  haughty  dame 
Pbur'd  strong  contempt  upon  the  youthful  florae ; 
She  firmly  vow'd  her  purpoee  to  pursue, 
Judged  her  own  cause,  and  bade  the  youth  adieu ! 
The  lever  begg^,  insisted,  urged  his  pain. 
His  brother  wrote  >o  threaten  and  complain. 


Her  sister,  reasoning,  psoved  the  ] 

Lucy  appealing  lo  a  parent  pray'd ; 

But  all  oppoeed  th'  event  that  she  d9m^% 

And  all  in  vain ;  she  never  changed  her  omi^ 

But  coldly  answered  in  her  wonted  way; 

That  she  **  would  rule,  and  Lucy  must  obey.** 

With  peevish  fear,  she  saw  her  health  dediB% 
And  cried,  *«0.'  monstrdus,  fbr  a  man  lo  pioe; 
But  if  your  fbolash  heart  must  yield  to  love. 
Let  him  psmsss  it  whom  I  now  approve ; 
This  is  my  pleasurB."~8till  the  rector  camo 
With  larger  oflhns  and  with  bolder  claim ; 
But  the  stem  lady  would  attend  no  more , 
She  frown*d,  and  rudely  pointed  to  the  door , 
Whate'er  he  wrote,  he  saw  unread  retum'd. 
And  he,  indignant,  the  dishonour  spura'd  ; 
Nay,  fix'd  suspicion  where  he  might  confkle. 
And  sacrificed  hie  passion  to  his  pride. 

Lucy,  meantime,  though  threaten'd  and  distieaa'J 
Against  her  marriage  made  a  strong  protest: 
All  was  domestic  war :  the  annt  rebell'd 
Against  the  sovereign  will,  and  was  expell'd  » 
And  every  power  was  tried,  and  every  art. 
To  bend  10  falsehood  one  detemuned  heart » 
Assail'd.  in  patience  it  received  the  sho^ 
Soft  as  the  wave,  unshaken  as  the  rock : 
But  while  th'  uiioow}uer'd  soul  endurss  the  sf 
Of  angry  fiite,  it  preys  upon  the  fbim ; 
With  conscious  virtue  she  resisted  still. 
And  conscious  love  gave  vigour  to  her  will 
But  Lucy's  trial  was  at  hand ;  with  joy 
The  nM>ther  cried,  **  Behold  your  constant  boy^ 
Thursday — was  married :  take  the  paper,  sweel* 
And  read  the  conduct  of  your  revereiKi  cheat ; 
See  with  what  pomp  of  coaches,  in  what  crowd 
The  creature  married— of  his  fidsehood  proud ! 
False,  did  I  say  ^-at  least  no  whining  fbol ; 
And  thus  will  hopeless  passions  ever  cool : 
But  shall  his  bride  your  single  state  reproach  ? 
No!   give  him  crowd  ft>r  crowd,  and  eoach  te 
*        oeach. 

O!  you  retire;  reflect  then,  gende  misi. 
And  gain  some  spirit  in  a  cause  like  thiik" 

Some  spirit  Lucy  gain'd ;  a  steady  soiU, 
Defying  all  persuasion,  all  eentnl : 
In  vain  reproach,  derision,  threats  were  tried ; 
The  constant  mind  oU  outward  force  defied. 
By  vengeance  vainly  urged,  in  vain  assail'd  faf 

pride; 
Fii'd  in  her  purpose,  perfect  in  her  parl^ 
She  frit  the  oounge  of  a  wounded  heart ; 
Thq  world  receded  from  her  rising  view. 
When  Heaven  approach'd  as  earthly  things  vrill^ 

drew; 
Not  strange  before,  fbr  in  the  da]f«  ef  love, 
Joy,  hope,  and  pleasure,  she  hod  thoughts  aboVe; 
Pious  when  most  of  worldly  prospects  fond. 
When  they  best  pleased  her  she  could  look  beyond 
Had  the  young  priest  a  faithful  lover  died 
Something  had  been  her  bosom  to  divide ; 
Now  Heaven  had  all,  fi>r  in  her  bolieet  views 
She  saw  the  matron  whom  she  fear'd  to  lose ; 
While  from  her  parent,  the  dejected  maid 
Forced  the  unpleasant  thought,  or  thinking  pray'd 

Surprised,  the  mother  saw  the  languid  i 
And  f^lt  indignant,  yet  forbore  to  blame : 
Once  with  a  frown  she  oried,  **  And  do  you  1 
To  die  of  love— the  fbUf  of  fiikeea  f' 
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Bat  as  bar  aiiftr  ma!  vrkk  no  reply. 

She  let  the  gentle  girl  in  quiet  die ; 

And  tt>  her  niter  wrote  impell'd  by  pais* 

■*  Come  quickly,  Martha,  or  you  come  ia  vain." 

LDoy  meantime  profeea'd,  with  joy  eincere^ 

That  nothing  held,  employ'd,  engaged  her  here. 

«*  I  am  an  humUe  actor,  doomed  to  play 
A  part  obtcnre,  and  then  to  glide  away ; 
Ineonooa  how  the  great  or  happy  shine. 
Or  who  have  parta  ofaaoure  and  md  a*  mine  i 
In  its  best  prospect  I  bat  wish'd,  for  life. 
To  be  th'  assidoous,  gentle,  useful  wife ; 
That  lost,  with  wearied  mind,  and  spirit  poor, 
I  drop  my  eflbrts,  and  can  act  no  more ; 
With  growing  joy  1  feel  my  spirits  tend 
To  that  lost  scene  where  all  my  duties  end." 

Hope,  ease,  delight,  the   thoughts  of  dying 
gave. 
Till  Lucy  spoke  with  fondness  of  the  gnve ; 
She  smiled  with  wasted  form,  but  spirit  firm. 
And  said,  **  She  left  but  Ihtle  for  the  worm.*' 
Aa  toU'd  the  bell,  "  There's  one,"  she  said.  **  hath 

press'd 
A  while  before  me  to  the  bed  of  rest  ;'* 
And  she  ^leside  her  with  attention  spread 
The  decorations  of  the  maiden  deiul. 

While  quickly  thus  the  mortal  part  declined. 
The  happiest  visions  fill*d  the  active  mind ; 
A  soft,  religious  melancholy  gain'd 
Entire  possession,  and  for  ever  reign'd , 
On  holy  writ  her  mind  reposing  dwelt, 
She  saw  the  wonders,  she  the  mercies  felt ; 
Till  in  a  bless'd  and  glorious  revery. 
She  seem'd  the  Saviour  as  on  earth  to  see. 
And,  fiU'd  with  love  divine,  th'  attending  friend 

lobe; 
Or  she  who  trembling,  yet  confiding,  stole 
Near  to  the  garment,  touch'd  it,  and  was  whole ; 
When,  such  th'  intenseness  of  the  working  thought. 
On  her  it  seem'd  the  very  deed  was  wrought ; 
8h9  the  glad  patient's  fear  and  rapture  found. 
The  holy  transport,  and  the  healing  wound  i 
This  wss  so  fix'd,  so  grafted  in  the  heart, 
ThU  she  adopted,  nay  became  the  part : 
But  one  chief  scene  was  present  to  her  sight. 
Her  Saviour  resting  in  the  tomb  by  night ; 
Her  fever  rose,  and  still  her  wedded  mind 
Was  to  that  scene,  that  bailow'd  cave,  confined ; 
Where  in  the  shade  of  death  the  body  laid, 
There   watched  the  spirit  of  the  wandering^ 

maid; 
Hei  looks  were  fii'd,  entranced,  illumed,  serene, 
In  Ibe  still  glory  of  the  midnight  scene. 
There  at  her  Saviour's  feet,  in  visions  Uess'd, 
Th'  enraptured  maid  a  sacred  joy  possess'd ; 
In  patience  waiting  for  the  first-born  ray 
Of  that  all-glorious  and  triumphant  day. 
To  this  idea  all  her  soul  she  gave, 
Her  mind  reposing  by  the  sacred  grave ; 
Then  sleep  would  seal  the  eye,  the  vision  close. 
And  steep  the  solemn  thought*  in  brief  repose. 

Then  grew  the  soul  serene,  and  all  its  powers 
Again  restored  illumed  the  dying  hours ; 
But  reason  dwelt  where  fancy  stray *d  before. 
And  the  mind  wander'd  firom  its  views  no  more ; 
Till  death  approach'd,  when  every  look  ezpress'd 
A  sense  of  bliaa  till  every  sense  had  rest 


The  modier  lives^  and  ha*  enough  to  boy 
Th'  attentive  ear  and  the  suboMssive  eye 
Of  abject  naturss    these  am  daily  told. 
How  triumph'd  beauty  in  the  days  of  old ; 
How,  by  her  window  seated,  crowds  have  caM 
Admiring  ^^aoces,  wondering  aa  they  pass'd; 
How  fiNNU  her  carriage  as  she  stepped  to  pny, 
Divided  ranks  would  humbly  make  her  way; 
And  how  each  voice  in  the  astenish'd  throng 
Pronounced  her  peerless  as  she  moved  ahmgi 

Her  picture  then  the  greedy  dame  displays^ 
Toach*d  by  no  shame,  she  now  demands  itapnma 
In  her  tall  mirror  then  she  shows  a  face^ 
Still  coldly  fair  with  unafibcting  grace ; 
These  she  compares,  **  It  has  the  form."  she  eii«i 
**  But  wants  the  air,  the  spirit,  and  the  eyes ; 
This,  as  a  likeness,  is  correct  and  true» 
But  there  alone  the  living  grace  we  view." 
This  said,  th'  applauding  voice  the  dame  rsquiiad* 
And,  gazing,  slowly  ftom  the  glasa  retired* 
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Thrice  blessed  they  that  master  so  their  blood- 
Bat  earthly  happier  ia  the  rose  disUlPd, 
Than  that,  which,  wltherlnjf  on  the  rtrgin  thorn 
Grovrs,  lives,  and  dies  la  single  blessedness. 

Midtummer  Ni§M9  Dream,  act  1.  as.  1. 

I  sometimes  do  excuse  the  thhig  I  hate, 
For  hla  advantage  whom  I  deariy  lore.      "^ 

Hirararf  ^  AfiKMwe,  act  n.  as.  4 

Contempt,  &rewell  I  and  maiden  pride,  adieu  I 

IbuL 

Or  a  fair  town  where  Doctor  Rack  was  guides 

His  only  daughter  was  the  boast  and  pride ; 

Wise  Arabella,  yet  not  wise  alone. 

She  like  a  bright  and  polish'd  brilliant  shone ; 

Her  father  own*d  her  for  his  prop  and  stf^. 

Able  to  guide,  jret  willing  to  ob^ ; 

Pleased  with  her  leaming  while  diseoucse  oauld 


And  with  her  love  in  langvor  and  disease : 
To  every  mother  were  her  virUiea  known. 
And  to  their  daoghterB  aa  a  pattern  shown ; 
Who  in  her  youth  had  all  that  age  requires. 
And  with  her  prndeneOk  all  that  youth  admiraa. 
These  odious  praises  made  the  damsels  Cry 
Not  to  obtain  such  merits,  but  deny ; 
For,  whatsoever  wise  mammas  might  say. 
To  guide  a  daughter  this  was  not  the  way ; 
From  such  applause  disdain  and  anger  rise^ 
And  envy  Uvea  where  emulation  dies. 
In  all  his  strength  contends  the  noble  horse. 
With  one  who  just  precedes  him  on  the  ceuiae  ; 
But  when  the  rival  flies  too  far  before. 
His  spirit  fiaik,  and  he  attempts  no  more. 

This  reasoning  maid,  above  her  sex's  dread  I 
Had  dared  to  read,  and  dared  to  say  she  read ; 
Not  the  last  novel,  not  the  new-bora  play ; 
Not  the  mere  trash  and  scandal  of  the  day ; 
But,  (though  her  young  companions  felt  the  shoest 
She  studied  Berkeley,  Bacoo,  Hobbes,  and  Locke 
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Her  mind  within  the  maze  of  history  dwelt. 
And  of  the  moral  muse  the  beauty  felt ! 
The  merits  of  the  Roman  page  she  knew, 
And  could  converse  with  Moore  and  Montagu  z 
Thus  she  became  the  wonder  of  the  town. 
From  that  she  reap'd,  to  that  she  gave  renown, 
And  strangers  coming,  all  were  taught  t'  admire 
The  learned  lady,  and  the  lofty  spire. 

Thus  fame  in  public  fix'd  the  maid,  where  all 
Might  throw  their  darts,  and  see  the  idol  fall ; 
A  hundred  arrows  came  with  vengeance  keen, 
From  tongues  envenom*d,  and  from  arms  unseen; 
A  thousand  eyes  were  fix'd  upon  the  place. 
That,  if  she  fell,  she  might  not  fly  disgprace: 
But  malice  vainly  throws  the  poison'd  dart. 
Unless  our  frai'ty  shows  the  peccant  part ; 
And  Arabella  still  preserved  her  name 
Untouch'd,  and  shone  with  undisputed  fame; 
Her  very  notice  some  respect  would  cause. 
And  her  esteem  was  honour  and  applause. 

Men  she  avoided  ;  not  in  childidi  fear, 
As  if  she  thought  some  savage  foe  was  near ; 
Not  as  a  prude,  who  hides  that  man  should  seek. 
Or  who  by  silence  hints  that  they  should  speak ; 
But  with  discretion  all  the  sex  she  view*d. 
Ere  yet  engaged,  pursuing,  or  pursued  ; 
Ere  love  hod  made  her  to  his  vices  blind 
Or  hid  the  favourite's  failings  from  her  mind. 

Thus  w^  the  picture  of  the  man  portray'd. 
By  merit  destined  for  so  rare  a  maid  : 
4t  whose  request  she  might  exchange  her  state, 
Or  still  be  happy  in  a  virgin's  fate. 

He  most  be  one  with  manners  like  her  own. 
His  life  U0question'd,  his  opinions  known ; 
His  stainless  virtue  must  all  tests  endure, 
His  honour  spotl^  and  his  bosom  pure ; 
She  no  allowance  made  for  sex  or  times, 
Of  lax  opiniori^crimes  were  ever  crimes ; 
No  vrretch  forsaken  must  his  frailty  cufM, 
No  spurious  pffipring  drain  his  private  purra : 
He  at  all  times  his  passions  must  command, 
And  yet  possess,  or  be  refused  her  hand. 

All  this  without  reserve  the  maiden  told. 
And  some  began  to  weigh  the  rector's  gold ; 
To  ask  what  sum  a  pnident  man  might  gain. 
Who  had  such  store  of  virtues  to  maintain. 

A  Doctor  Campbell,  north  of  Tweed,  came  forth, 
Declared  his  passion,  and  proclaim'd  his  worth ; 
Not  unapproved,  for  he  had  much  to  say 
On  every  cause,  and  in  a  pleasant  vray ; 
Not  all  his  trust  was  in  a  pliant  tongue. 
His  form  was  good,  and  ruddy  he,  and  young  t 
But  though  the  doctor  was  a  man  of  parts, 
He  read  not  deeply  male  or  female  hearts ; 
#  But  judged  that  all  whom  he  esteem'd  as  wise. 
Must  think  alike,  though  some  assumed  disguise ; 
That  every  reasoning  Brahmin,  Christian,  Jew, 
Of  all  religions  took  their  liberal  view; 
And  of  her  own,  no  doubt,  this  learned  maid 
Denied  the  substance,  and  the  forms  obey'd ; 
And  thus  persuaded,  he  his  thoughts  express'd 
Of  her  opinions,  and  his  own  profess'd 
**  A/,  states  demand  this  aid,  the  vulgar  need 
Their  priests  and  prayers,  their  sermons  and  their 

creed  ; 
And  those  of  stronger  minds  should  nerer  speak 
(In  his  opinion)  what  might  hurt  the  weak  z 


A  man  may  smile,  but  still  he  should  attend 
His  hour  at  church,  and  be  the  church's  friend. 
What  there  he  thinks  conceal,  and  what  he  h«sn 

oomraend." 
Frank  was  the  speech,  but  heard  with   higl 

disdain, 
Nor  had  the  doctor  leave  to  speak  again ; 
A  man  who  own'd,  nay,  gloried  in  deceit, 
**  He  might  despise  her,  but  he  should  not  ehoAt.'' 
Then  Vicar  Holmes  appear'd ;  he  heard  it  said. 
That  ancient  men  best  pleased  the  prudent  maid ; 
And  true  it  was  her  ancient  friends  she  lored. 
Servants  when  old  she  favour'd  and  approved  ; 
Age  in  her  pious  parents  she  revered. 
And  neighbours  were  by  length  of  days  endear'd. 
But,  if  her  husband  too  must  ancient  be. 
The  good  old  vicar  found  it  was  not  he. 

On  Captain  Bligh  her  mind  in  balance  hung — 
Though  valiant,  modest;    and  reserved,  tfaoogh 

ycwng; 
Against  these  Tnerits  muit  defects  be  set — 
Though  poor,  imprudent;  and   though  pnmd,  ia 

debt . 
In  vain  the  captain  close  attention  paid  ; 
She  found  him  wanting,  whom  she  fair1y*weigh*d 
Then  came  a  youth,  and  all  their  friends  agreed. 
That  Edward  Huntly  was  the  man  indeed ; 
Respectful  duty  he  had  paid  a  while. 
Then  ask'd  her  hand,  and  had  a  gracious  smile : 
A  lover  now  declared,  he  led  the  lair 
To  woods  and  fields,  to  visits  and  to  prayer ; 
Then  whisper'd  soflly,  *'  Will  you  name  the  day  T 
She  sofUy  whisper'd,  "  If  you  love  me,  stay." 
"  O !  try  me  not  be3rond  my  strength  "  he  cried. 
"  O !  be  not  weak,"  the  prudent  maid  replied : 
"  But  by  some  trial  your  aficction  prove— 
Respect  and  not  impatience  argues  love : 
And  love  no  more  is  by  impatience  known. 
Than  ocean  s  depth  is  by  its  tempests  shown : 
He  whom  a  weak  and  fond  impatience  sways, 
But  for  himself  with  all  his  fervour  prays. 
And  not  the  maid  he  wooes,  but  his  own  will 

obeys; 
And  will  she  love  the  being  who  prefers. 
With  so  much  ardour,  his  desire  to  hers  ?" 
Toung  Edward  grieved,  but  let  not  grief  b« 

seen; 
He  knew  obedience  pleased  his  fancy's  queen. 
A  while  he  waited,  and  then  cried,  *'  Behold ! 
The  year  advancing,  be  no  longer  cold !" 
For  she  had  promised—*'  Let  the  flowers  appear, 
And  I  will  pass  with  thee  the  smiling  year.*' 
Then  pressing  grew  the  youth;   the  more  he 

press'd. 
The  less  inclined  the  maid  to  his  request : 
**  Let  June  arrive." — Alas !  when  April  came. 
It  brought  a  stranger,  and  the  stranger,  shame ; 
Nor  could  the  lover  from  his  house  perauade 
A  stubborn  lass  whom  he  had  mournful  made : 
Angry  and  weak,  by  thoughtless  vengeance  moved 
She  told  her  story  to  the  fair  beloved  , 
In  strongest  words  th*  unwelcome  truth  was  shown 
To  blight  his  prospects,  careless  of  her  own. 

Our  heroine  grieved,  but  had  too  Arm  a  heart 
For  him  to  soflen,  when  she  swore  to  part ; 
In  Tain  his  seeming  penitence  ftnd  prayer. 
His  vows,  his  tears ;  she  left  him  in  despair : 
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His  mother  fondly  laid  her  giief  aside. 
And  to  the  reason  of  the  n]rniph  applied — 
**  It  well  becomes  thee,  lady,  to  appear, 
But  not  to  be,  in  very  truth,  severe ; 
Altboa^ h  the  crime  be  odious  in  thy  sight, 
That  danng  sex  is  taught  such  things  to  slight. 
His  heart  is  thine,  although  it  once  was  frail ; 
Think  of  his  grief,  and  let  his  love  prevail !" 

**  Plead  thou  no  more,"  the  lofty  lass  retam*d ; 
"Forgiving  woman  is  deceived  and  spum'd : 
flay  that  the  crime  is  common ;  shall  I  take 
A  common  man  my  wedded  lord  to  make  7 
See !  a  weak  woman  by  his  arts  betray'd, 
An  infant  born  his  father  to  upbraid ; 
Shall  I  forgive  his  vileness,  take  his  name. 
Sanction  his  error,  and  partake  his  shame  7 
fio  I  this  assent  would  kindred  frailty  prove, 
A  love  for  him  would  be  a  vicious  love : 
Can  a  chaste  maiden  secret  coumel  hold 
With  one  whose  crime  by  every  mouth  is  told  7 
Forbid  it  spirit,  prudence,  virtuous  pride ; 
He  must  despise  me,  were  he  not  denied  : 
The  way  from  vice  the  erring  mind  to  win. 
Is  with  presuming  sinnen  to  begin. 
And  show,  by  scorning  them,  a  just  contempt  for 
sin." 
The  youth,  repulsed,  to  one  more  mild  convey'd 
His  heart,  and  smiled  on  the  remorseless  maid  ; 
The  maid,  remorseless  in  her  pride,  the  while 
Despised  the  insult,  and  retum'd  the  smile. 
First  to  admire,  to  praise  her,  and  defend. 
Was  (now  in  years  advanced)  a  virgin  friend  : 
Much  she  preferr'd,  she  cried,  a  single  state, 
**  It  was  her  choice,*' — it  surely  was  her  fate  ; 
And  mnch  it  pleased  her  in  the  train  to  view 
A  maiden  vot'ress,  wise,  and  lovely  too. 

Time  to  the  yielding  mind  his  change  imparts. 
He  varies  notions,  and  he  alters  hearts ; 
'TIS  right,  *tis  just  to  feel  contempt  for  vice, 
But  he  that  shows  it  may  be  over-nice : 
There  are  who  feel,  when  young,  the  false  sub- 
lime. 
And  proudly  love  to  show  disdain  for  crime , 
To  whom  the  future  will  new  thoughts  supply. 
The  pride  will  soften,  and  (he  scorn  will  die ; 
Nay,  where  they  still  the  vice  itself  condemn. 
They  bear  the  vicious,  and  consort  with  them : 
Young  Captain  Grove,  when  one  had  changed  his 

side. 
Despised  the  venal  tura-coat,  and  defied ; 
Old  Colonel  Grove  now  shakes  him  by  the  hand, 
Though  he  who  bribes  may  still  his  vote  command : 
Why  would  not  Ellen  to  Belinda  speak. 
When  she  had  flown  to  London  for  a  week ; 
And  then  retum'd,  to  every  friend's  surprise 
With  twice  the  spirit,  and  with  half  the  sixe  7 
She  spoke  not  then ;  but  after  -fbtan  had  flown, 
A  beUer  friend  had  Ellen  never  known : 
Was  it  the  lady  her  mistake  had  seen  7 
Or  had  she  also  such  a  journey  been  7 
No :  *twas  the  gradual  change  in  human  hearts. 
That  time,  in  commerce  with  the  world,  imparts ; 
That  on  the  roughest  temper  throws  disguise. 
And  steals  from  virtue  her  asperities. 
The  young  and  ardent,  who  with  glowing  zeal 
Felt  wrath  for  trifles,  and  were  proud  to  feel 
Now  find  those  trifles  all  the  mind  engage, 
To  footne  dull  hours,  and  cheat  the  cares  of  age ; 


As  young  Zelinda,  in  her  quaker  dress, 
Disdain*d  each  varying  fashion's  vile  excess ; 
And  now  her  friends  on  old  Zelinda  gaze. 
Pleased  in  rich  silks  and  orient  gems  to  blaze  r 
Changes  like  these  'lis  folly  to  condemn. 
So  virtue  yields  not,  nor  is  changed  by  them. 

Let  us  proceed :  twelve  brilliant  years  were 
past. 
Yet  each  with  less  of  glory  than  the  last; 
Whether  these  years  to  this  fair  virgin  gave 
A  softer  mind— effect  they  often  have ; 
Whether  the  virgin  state  was  not  so  bless'd 
As  that  good  maiden  in  her  zeal  profess'd  ; 
Or  whether  lovers  falling  from  her  train. 
Gave  greater  price  to  those  she  could  retain. 
Is  all  unknown ; — but  Arabella  now 
Was  kindly  listening  to  a  merchant's  vow ; 
Who  ofier'd  terms  so  fair,  against  his  love 
To  strive  was  folly,  so  she  never  strove ; 
Man  in  his  earlier  days  we  often  find 
With  a  too  easy  and  unguarded  mind ; 
But  by  increasing  years  and  prudence  taught. 
He  grows  reserved,  and  locks  up  every  thoughts 
Not  thus  the  maiden,  for  in  blooming  youth 
She  hides  her  thought,  and  guards  the  tendel 

trpth: 
This,  when  no  longer  young,  no  more  she  hides. 
But  frankly  in  the  favour'd  swain  confides : 
Man,  stubborn  man,  is  like  the  growing  tree. 
That  longer  standing,  still  will  harder  b^ 
And  like  its  fruit  the  virgin,  first  austere, 
Then  kindly  softening  with  the  ripening  year. 

Now  was  the  lover  urgent,  and  the  kind 
And  yielding  lady  to  his  suit  inclined  ; 
*'  A  little  time,  my  friend,  is  just,  is  right ; 
We  must  be  decent  in  our  neighbours'  sight :" 
Still  she  allow'd  him  of  his  hopes  to  speak. 
And  in  compassion  took  off  week  by  week ; 
Till  few  remain'd,  when,  wearied  with  delay. 
She  kindly  meant  to  take  off  day  by  day. 

That  female  friend  who  gave  our  virgin  praise 
For  flying  man  and  all  his  treacherous  ways. 
Now  heard  with  mingled  anger,  shame,  and  fear. 
Of  one  accepted,  and  a  wedding  near ; 
But  she  resolved  again,  with  friendly  zeal. 
To  make  the  maid  her  scorn  of  wedlock  feel ; 
For  she  was  grieved  to  find  her  work  uiidone, 
And  like  a  sister  moum'd  the  failing  nun. 

Why  are  these  gentle  maidens  prone  to  make  . 
Their  sister  doves  the  tempting  world  forsake  7 
Why  all  their  triumph  when  a  maid  disdains 
The  tyrant  sex,  and  scorns  to  wear  its  chains  7 
Is  it  pure  joy  to  see  a  sister  flown 
From  the  false  pleasures  they  themselves  havt 

known  7 

Or  do  they,  as  the  call-birds  in  the  cage. 
Try,  in  pure  envy,  others  to  engage  ; 
And  therefore  paint  their  native  woods  and  groveiy 
As  scenes  of  dangerous  J03r8  and  naughty  loves  7 

Strong  was  the  maiden's  hope  .*  her  friend  was 
proud. 
And  had  her  notions  to  the  world  avow'd ; 
And,  could  she  find  the  merchant  weak  and  frail 
With  power  to  prove  it,  then  she  must  prevail         , 
For  she  aloud  would  publish  his  disgrace. 
And  save  his  victim  from  a  man  so  base. 

When  all  inquiries  had  been  duly  made. 
Came  the  kind  friend  her  burden  to  unlade. 
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*'Alat!  my  dear!  not  aH  our caie  and  art 
Can  tread  the  maae  of  man*i  deceitful  heart; 
Look  not  mtrpriM,  nor  let  resentment  twell 
Those  lovely  ieortnres,  all  will  yet  be  well ; 
And  thou,  from  1ove%  and  man's  deceptions  free. 
Wilt  dwell  in  "virgin  etate,  and  walk  to  heaven 


The  maiden  frown'd,  and  then  conceived  "  that 
wives 
Could  viralk  as  well,  and  lead  as  holy  lives 
As  angry  prudes  who  ecom'd  the  marriage-chain. 
Or  luckless  maids  who  sought  it  still  in  vain.** 

The  friend  was  vei*d ;  she  paused,  at  length  she 
cried, 
**  Know  your  «wn  danger,  then  your  lot  decide ; 
Thattraitor,  Beswell,  while  he  seeks  your  hand, 
Has,  I  affirm,  a  wanton  at  command ; 
A  slave,  a  creature  from  a  foreign  place. 
The  nurM  and  mother  of  a  spurious  race , 
Brown,  ugly  bastards— (Heaven  the  word  forgive, 
And  the  deed  punish !) — in  his  cottage  live ; 
To  town  if  business  calls  him,  there  he  stays. 
In  sinful  pleasures  wasting  countless  days ; 
Nor  doubt  the  facts,  for  I  can  witness  call 
For  every  crime,  and  prove  them  one  and  all." 

Here  ceased  th'  informer ;  Arabella's  look 
Wasiike  a  schoolboy's  puzzled  by  his  book ; 
Intent  she  cast  her  eyes  upon  the  floor, 
Pansed-'then  replied— 

**  I  wish  to  know  no  more : 
I  question  not  your  motive,  zeal,  or  love. 
But  must  decline  such  dubious  points  to  prove: 
All  is  not  true,  I  judge,  for  who  can  gness 
Those  deeds  of  darkness  men  with  caro  supprsss? 
He  brought  a  slave,  perhaps,  to  England's  coast. 
And  made  her  free ;  it  is  our  country's  boast ! 
And  she  perchance  too  grateful— good  and  ill 
Were  sown  at  firat,  end  grow  together,  still ; 
The  oolour'd  infants  on  the  village  green. 
What  are  they  more  than  we  have  often  seen  f 
Children  half-clothed  who  round  their  village  stray. 
In  sun  or  rain,  now  starved,  now  beaten,  they 
Will  the  dark  colour  of  their  fate  betray  : 
Let  us  in  Christian  love  for  all-  account. 
And  then  behold  to  what  such  tales  amount." 

**  His  heart  is  evil,*'  Mid  th'  impatient  friend 
**  My  duty  bids  me  try  that  heart  to  mend," 
Replied  the  virgin  :  **  we  may  be  too  nice, 
And  lose  a  soul  in  our  contempt  of  vice ; 
If  false  the  charge,  I  then  shall  show  regard 
For  a  good  man,  and  be  his  just  reward  : 
And  what  for  virtue  can  I  better  do 
Than  to  reclaim  him,  if  the  charge  be  true  f" 

She  spoke,  nor  more  he.^  loly  work  delay'd  ; 
Twas  time  to  lead  an  erring  mortal  aid : 
*'  The  noblest  way,"  she  judged,  "  a  soul  to  win. 
Was  with  an  act  of  kindness  to  begin. 
To  make  the  sinner  sure,  and  then  t'  attack  the  sin."* 

•  As  the  sulhor's  purpose  in  this  tale  may  be  mistaken, 
he  wishes  to  observe,  that  conduct  like  that  of  the  lady's 
here  described,  must  be  merllorious  or  censurable,  Just 
ss  the  moUres  to  it  are  pure  or  selfish ;  that  these  mo- 
tivee  may  in  a  great  measure  be  concealed  from  the  mind 
of  the  agent ;  and  that  we  often  take  credit  to  our  vhrtue  for 
actions  which  spring  originally  firom  oar  tempers,  fneli. 
nations,  or  our  indiflbrence.  It  cannot  therefore  be  im* 
proper,  much  less  imoioral,  to  give  an  Instance  of  such 
selMsceptkiD. 
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THB  LOVSK  ■  JOITUfKT. 


The  sun  Is  in  the  heavens,  and  the  proud  diy. 
Attended  with  the  pleasures  of  the  world) 
Is  all  too  wanton. 

KimgJokn,  act  IB.  so.  & 

The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet. 
Are  of  imaginallop  all  compsct 

JM2dsiimjn£r  Nighfrn  Droon. 

O !  bow  the  spring  of  love  resemhleth 

Th'  uncertain  glorj  of  an  April  day, 
Which  now  shows  all  her  beauty  to  the  sno. 

And  by.and-by  a  cloud  bears  all  away. 
And  happily  I  have  arrived  at  last 

Unio  the  vrlsbed  haven  of  my  bliss. 

Taming  of  the  iSftmo,  act  v.  ac  1. 

It  is  the  soul  that  sees ;  the  outward  eyes 
Present  the  ol^ect,  but  the  mind  descries ; 
And  thence  delight,  disgust, or  cool  indifierenoe  riw 
When  minds  are  joyful,  then  we  look  around. 
And  what  is  seen  is  all  on  fairy  ground ; 
Again  they  sicken,  and  on  every  view 
Cast  their  own  dull  and  melancholy  hue ; 
Or,  if  absorb'd  by  their  peculiar  cares. 
The  vacant  eye  on  viewless  mauer  glares. 
Our  feelings  still  upon  our  views  attend, 
And  their  own  natures  to  the  objects  lend ; 
Sorrow  and  joy  are  in  their  influence  sure. 
Long  as  the  passion  reigns  th'  efiects  endure ; 
But  love  in  minds  his  various  changes  makes. 
And  clothes  each  object  with  the  change  he  takni 
His  light  and  shade  on  every  view  he  throws. 
And  on  each  object,  what  he  feels,  bestows. 

Fair  was  the  morning,  and  the  month  was  Jons 
When  rose  a  lover ;  love  awakens  soon; 
Brief  his  repose,  yet  much  he  dreamt  the  while 
Of  that  day's  meeting,  and  his  Laura's  smile; 
Fancy  and  love  that  name  aesign'd  to  her, 
Call'd  Susan  in  the  parish  register ; 
And  he  no  more  was  John  ;  his  Laura  gave 
The  name  Orlando  to  her  faithful  slave. 

Bright  shone  the  glory  of  the  rising  day. 
When  the  fond  traveller  took  his  favourite  waj; 
He  mounted  gayly,  felt  his  bosom  light, 
And  all  he  saw  was  pleasing  in  his  sight 

**  Ye  hours  of  expectation,  quickly  fly. 
And  bring  on  hours  of  blest  reality  ; 
When  I  shall  Laura  see,  beside  her  stand. 
Hear  her  sweet  voice,  and  press  her  yielded  hand 

First  o'er  a  barren  heath  beside  the  coast 
Orlando  rode,  and  joy  began  to  boast 

**  This  neat  low  goige,"  said  he,  **  with  goldaa 
bloom. 
Delights  each  sense,  is  beauty,  is  perfume ; 
And  this  gay  ling,  with  all  its  purple  flowen, 
A  man  at  leisure  might  admire  for  hours ; 
This  green-fringed  cup-nKiss  has  a  scarlet  tip. 
That  yields  to  nothing  but  my  Laura's  lip; 
And  then  how  fine  this  herbage !  men  may  say 
A  heath  is  barren ;  nothing  is  so  gay : 
Barren  or  bare  to  call  such  charming  scene 
Argues  a  mind  possess'd  by  care  and  spleen." 

Onward  he  went,  and  fiercer  grew  the  heat, 
Dust  rose  in  clouds  before  the  horse's  foot; 
For  now  he  pass'd  through  lanes  of  burning  send 
Bounds  to  thin  crops,  or  yet  uncultured  land : 
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When  tbiB  dark  jMpiy  flooriih'd  on  die  dry 
And  gterile  loil,  and  nMck'd  tbe  thin-Mt  ly*. 

**  How  lovely  thk !"  the  npt  Orlaule  Mud  ; 
"•  With  what  dielight  u  labouring  man  repaid  i 
The  veiy  lane  haeaweeii  diat  all  adntia. 
The  rambling  luokling  and  the  vtgoioui  brier; 
See!    wholesome  wormwood  gtwm   beside   the 

way, 
Where  dew-pveet*4  yet  the  dog^reee  beode  the 

spmy; 
Fkeeh  herbe  the  fields,  Air  shrabs  the  banks  edom, 
And  snow-white  bloom  (alls  flaky  from  the  thorn ; 
No  fostering  hand  they  need,  no  sheltering  wall. 
They  spring  nncullured,  and  they  bloom  ibr  alL" 

The  lover  rode  as  hasty  lovers  ride. 
And  reach'd  a  common  pasture  wild  and  wide ; 
Small  black-legg*d  sheep  devour  with  hunger  keen 
The  meagre  herbage,  fleshless,  lank,  and  lean; 
Such  o'er  thy  level  turf,  Newmarket !  stray, 
And  there,  with  other  Uack-Ugs  find  their  prey : 
He  saw  some  scattered  hovels,  turf  was  piled 
In  square  brown  stacks ;  a  prospect  bleak  and  wild .' 
A  mill,  indeed,  was  in  the  centre  found, 
With  short  sear  herbage  withering  all  around  ; 
A  smith's  black  shed  opposed  a  Wright's  long  shop, 
And  join'd  an  inn  where  humble  travellers  stop. 

"  Ay,  this  is  nature,"  said  tbe  gentle  squire  ; 
"  This  ease,  peace,  pleasure,  who  would  not  admire  7 
With  what  delight  these  sturdy  children  play» 
And  joyful  rustics  at  the  close  of  day ; 
Sport  follows  labour,  on  this  even  space 
Will  soon  commence  the  wrestling  and  the  race ; 
Tlien  will  the  village  maidens  leave  their  home, 
And  to  the  dance  with  buoyant  spirits  come ; 
No  ofiTectation  in  their  looks  is  seon. 
Nor  know  they  what  disguise  or  flattery  mean ; 
Nor  aught  to  move  an  envious  pang  they  see, 
Easy  their  service,  and  their  love  is  free ; 
Hence  early  springs  that  love,  it  long  endures, 
And  life's  first  comfort,  while  they  live,  ensures ; 
They  the  low  roof  and  rustic  comforts  prixe, 
Nor  cast  on  prouder  mansions  envying  eyes : 
Sometimes  the  news  at  yonder  town  they  hear. 
And  learn  what  busier  mortals  feel  and  fear ; 
Secure  themselves,  although  by  tales  amaxed, 
Of  towns  bombarded,  and  of  cities  razed ; 
As  if  they  doubted,  in  their  still  retreat, 
Tbe  very  news  that  makes  their  quiet  sweet. 
And  their  dajrs  happy ;  happier  only  knows 
He  on  whom  Lauro  her  regard  bestows." 

On  rode  Orlando,  counting  all  the  while 
The  miles  he  pass'd,  and  every  coming  mile ; 
Like  all  attracted  things,  he  quicker  flies. 
The  place  approaching  where  th'  attraction  lies; 
When  next  appear'd  a  dam    so  call  the  place— 
Where  lies  a  rood  confined  in  narrow  space ; 
A  work  of  labour,  for  on  either  side 
Is  level  fen,  a  prospect  wild  and  wide. 
With  dikes  on  either  hand  by  ocean's  self  supplied : 
Far  on  the  right  the  distant  sea  is  seen. 
And  salt  the  springs  that  feed  the  marsh  between ; 
Beneath  an  ancient  bridge,  the  straiten'd  flood 
Rolls  through  its  sloping  banks  of  slimy  mud ; 
Near  it  a  sunken  boat  resists  the  tide, 
That  frets  and  hurries  to  th*  opposing  siSe ; 
The  rushes  sharp,  that  on  the  borders  grow. 
Bend  their  brown  flow'rets  to  the  stream  below, 
Impure  in  all  its  course,  in  all  its  progress  slow  : 


Here  a  grave  Flota*  eeareely  deigns  to  Uoon, 
Nor  wears  a  rosy  blush,  nor  sheds  perfume ; 
The  few  dull  flowers  that  o'er  the  place  are  spntd, 
Partake  the  natnie  ef  their  feony  bed ; 
Hera  on  its  wiry  stem,  in  rigid  bleom. 
Grows  tbe  salt  lavender  that  lacks  perfmne ; 
Here  the  dwarf  sallows  oieep,  theeeptfbU  hafsfa. 
And  the  soft  Amsf  mallow  of  the  amrsh ; 
Low  on  the  ear  the  distant  billowe  sound, 
And  just  in  view  appeals  their  stony  bound ; 
No  hedge  nor  tree  conceals  flie  glowing  sen. 
Birds,  save  a  watery  tribe,  the  district  shim. 
Nor  chirp  among  the  reeds  where  bitter  wateis  ma 

**  Various  as  beauteous,  Nature,  is  thy  ftee," 
Exdaim'd  Orlando :  **  all  that  grows  has  gmoe 
All  are  appropriate ;  bog,  and  marsh,  and  feo. 
Are  only  poor  to  undisceming  men ;  * 

Here  may  the  nice  and  curious  eye  explore 
How  Naturo's  hand  adonv  the  rushy  moor; 
Here  the  rare  moss  in  secret  shade  is  found. 
Here  the  sweet  myrtle  of  the  shaking  ground ; 
Beauties  are  these  that  from  the  view  retire. 
But  well  repay  th'  attention  they  require ; 
For  these  my  Laura  will  her  home  forsake. 
And  all  the  pleasures  they  aflford  partake." 

Again  the  country  was  enclosed,  a  wide 
And  sandy  road  has  banks  on  either  side ; 
Where,  lo !  a  hollow  on  the  left  appear'd, 
And  there  a  gipsy  tribe  their  tent  had  rear'd ; 
'Twas  open  spread,  to  catch  the  morning  son, 
And  they  had  now  their  eariy  meal  begun. 
When  two  brown  boys  just  left  their  grassy  seat. 
The  early  traveller  with  their  prayers  to  greet : 
While  yet  Orlando  held  his  pence  in  hand, 
He  saw  their  sister  on  her  doty  stand  ; 
Some  twelve  years  old,  demure,  afiected,  sly. 
Prepared  the  force  of  eariy  powers  to  try ;     ^ 
Sudden  a  look  of  languor  he  descries. 
And  well-feign'd  apprehension  in  her  eyes ; 
Train'd,  but  yet  savage,  in  her  speaking  face 
He  mark'd  the  features  of  her  vagrant  race ; 
When  a  light  laugh  and  roguish  leer  express'd 
The  vice  implanted  in  her  youthfhl  breast : 
Forth  from  the  tent  her  ekler  brother  came. 
Who  seem'd  ofiended,  yet  forbore  to  bhune 


*  The  ditches  of  a  fen  so  near  the  ocean  are  lined  with 
Irregular  patches  of  a  coarse  and  stained  lava ;  a  muddj 
sediment  rests  on  the  horse-tail  and  other  perennial 
herbs,  iwbich  in  part  conceal  the  shallownese  of  the 
stream ;  a  fitJeaved,  pate-fbmertng  scurvy  grass,  appears 
early  in  tbe  year,  and  the  raaor^dged  bolrosb,  in  the 
summer  and  autumn.  The  fen  Itself  has  a  dark  and  sa- 
line herbage  ;  there  are  rushes  and  arroto-head^  and  In 
a  few  patches  the  flakes  of  the  cotton  grass  are  seen,  but 
more  commonly  the  Ma-osfer,  the  dullest  of  that  nuroe* 
reus  and  hardy  genus;  a  thr\fty  blue  in  flower,  but 
withering  and  remaining  withered,  till  the  winter  scatters 
it ;  the  aalhoort,  both  shnple  and  ahmbby ;  a  few  kinds 
of  grass  changed  by  their  soil  and  atmosphere,  and  tow 
plants  of  two  or  three  denominations  undistinguished  In 
a  general  view  of  the  scenery :  soch  Is  the  vegetatton  of 
the  fen  when  It  Is  at  a  small  distance  from  tbe  ocean ; 
and  in  this  case  there  arise  from  It  effluvia  strong  and 
peculiar,  halfsaHne,  half-putrid,  which  would  be  const* 
dered  by  most  people  se  offiMislve,  and  by  some  as  dan* 
gerous ;  but  there  are  others  to  whom  shig nkrity  oi 
taste,  or  association  of  kleas,  has  rendered  it  agreeaiile 
and  pleasant 
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The  young  designer,  bat  could  only  trace 
The  looki  of  pity  in  the  traveller*!  face : 
Within,  the  father,  who  from  fences  nigh 
Had  brought  the  Aiel  for  the  fire's  supply, 
Watch*d  now  the  feeble  blaze,  and  stood  dejected  by: 
On  ragged  rug,  just  borrow'd  from  the  bed, 
And  by  the  hand  of  coarse  indulgence  fed, 
In  dirty  patchwork  negligently  dress*d, 
Reclined  the  wife,  an  infant  at  her  breast ; 
In  her  wild  face  some  touch  of  grace  remain'd. 
Of  vigour  palsied  and  of  beauty  suin'd ; 
Her  blood-shot  eyes  on  her  unheeding  mate 
Were  wrathful  tum'd,  and  feem*d  her  wants  to 

state. 
Pursing  his  tardy  aid — her  mother  there 
With  gipsy  state  engroBs'd  the  only  chair; 
'  Solemn  and  dull  her  look;  with  such  she  stands. 
And  reads  the  milk-maid's  fortune  in  her  hands. 
Tracing  the  lines  of  life ;  assumed  through  years. 
Each  feature  now  the  steady  falsehood  wean ; 
With  hard  and  savage  eye  she  views  the  food, 
And  grudging  pinches  their  intruding  brood ; 
Last  in  the  group,  the  worn-out  grandsire  sits 
Neglected,  lost,  and  living  but  by  fits ; 
Useless,  despised,  his  worthless  labours  done. 
And  half  protected  by  the  vicious  son. 
Who  half  supports  him ;  he  with  heavy  glance 
Views  the  young  ruffians  who  around  him  dance ; 
And,  by  the  sadness  in  his  face,  appears 
To  trace  the  progress  of  their  future  years : 
Through  what  strange  coarse  of  misery,  vice, 

deceit. 
Must  wildly  wander  each  unpractised  cheat . 
What  shame  and  grief,  what  punishment  and  pain, 
Sport  of  fierce  passions,  must  each  child  sustain — 
Ere  they  like  him  approach  their  latter  end, 
Without  a  hope,  a  comfort,  or  a  friend ! 

But  this  Orlando  felt  not ;  **  Rogues,"  said  he, 
**  Doubtless  they  are,  but  merty  rogues  they  be ; 
They  wander  round  the  land,  and  be  it  true. 
They  break  the  laws — then  let  the  laws  pursue 
The  wanton  idlers ;  for  the  life  they  live 
Acquit  I  cannot,  but  I  can  forgive." 
This  said,  a  portion  from  his  purse  was  thrown. 
And  every  heart  seem*d  happy  like  his  own. 

He  hurried  forth,  for  now  the  town  was  nigh— 
'*  The  happiest  man  of  mortal  men  am  I." 
Thou  art !  but  change  in  every  state  is  near, 
(So  while  the  wretched  hope,  the  blest  may  fear ;) 
**  Say,  where  is  Laura  7'* — ^*  That  her  words  must 

show," 
A  lass  replied  ;  *'  read  this,  and  thou  shalt  know !" 
"What,  gone!"— her  friend  insisted — forced  to 

gor 
"  Is  vex'd,  was  teased,  could  not  refuse  her !— No  V* 
"  But  you  can  follow."   "  Yes  ?"  "The  miles  are 

few. 
The  way  is  pleasant ;  will  you  come  7  Adieu ! 
Thy  Laura!"—"  No !  I  feel  I  must  resign 
The  pleasing  hope,  thou  hddst  been  here,  if  mine : 
A  lady  was  it  7  Was  no  brother  there  7 
But  why  should  I  af&ict  me  if  there  were  7" 
"  The  way  is  pleasant."—"  What  to  me  the  way  7 
I  cannot  reach  her  till  the  close  of  day. 
My  dumb  companion !  is  it  thus  we  speed  7 
Not  I  fhmi  grief  nor  thou  from  toil  art  freed  ; 
Still  art  thou  doom*d  to  travel  and  to  pine. 
For  my  vexation— What  a  fate  is  mine ! 


"  Gone  to  a  friend,  she  tells  me ;  I  commend 
Her  purpose ;  means  she  to  a  female  friend  f 
By  Heaven,  I  wish  she  sufler'd  half  the  pain 
Of  hope  protracted  through  the  day  in  vain : 
Shall  I  persist  to  see  th*  ungrateful  maid  7 
Yes,  I  will  see  her,  slight  her,  and  upbraid : 
What!  in  the  very  hour?  She  knew  the  time. 
And  doubtless  chose  it  to  increase  her  crime.' 

Forth  rode  Orlando  by  a  river*s  side. 
Inland  and  winding,  smooth,  and  full,  and  wide. 
That  roll'd  majestic  on,  in  one  sof\  flowing  tide ; 
The  bottom  gravel,  flowery  were  the  banks, 
Tall  willows,  waving  in  their  broken  ranks ; 
The  road,  now  near,  now  distant,  winding  led 
By  lovely  meadows  which  the  waters  fed ; 
He  pass'd  the  way -side  inn,  the  village  spire. 
Nor  stopp'd  to  gaze,  to  question,  or  admire; 
On  either  side  the  rural  mansions  stood. 
With  hedge-row  trees,  and  hills  high-crown*d  with 

ia*ood. 
And  many  a  devious  stream  that  reacVd  the  nobler 
flood. 

"  I  hale  these  scenes,"  Orlando  angry  cried, 
"  And  these  proud  farmers !  yes,  I  hate  their  pride : 
See !  that  sleek  fellow,  how  he  strides  along. 
Strong  as  an  ox,  and  ignorant  as  strong ; 
Can  yon*close  crops  a  single  eye  detain 
But  his  who  counts  the  profits  of  the  grain? 
And  these  vile  beans  with  deleterious  smell. 
Where  is  their  beauty  7  can  a  mortal  tell  7 
These  deep  fat  meadows  I  detest ;  it  shocks 
One's  feelings  there  to  see  the  grazing  ox  ;— 
For  slaughter  fatted,  a«  a  lady's  smile 
Rejoices  man,  and  means  his  death  the  while. 
Lo !  now  the  sons  of  labour!  every  day 
Employ'd  in  toil,  and  vex'd  in  every  way ; 
Theirs  is  but  mirth  assumed,  and  they  conceal 
In  their  affected  joys,  the  ills  they  feel : 
I  hate  these  long  green   lanes;  there's  nothing 

seen 
In  this  vile  country  but  eternal  green  ; 
Woods !  waters !  meadows !  Will  they  never  end  f 
'TIS  a  vile  prospect.   Gone  to  see  a  friend  V* 

Still  on  he  rode !  a  mansion  fair  and  tall 
Rose  on  his  view — the  pride  of  Loddon  Hall. 
Spread  o'er  the  park  he  saw  the  grazing  steer. 
The  full-fed  steed,  the  herds  of  bounding  deer: 
On  a  clear  stream  the  vivid  sunbeams  play'd. 
Through  noble  elms,  and  on  the  surface  made 
That  moving  picture,  chdcker'd  light  and  shade ; 
Th'  attended  children,  there  indulged  to  stray. 
Ei\joy'd  and  gave  new  beauty  to  the  day ; 
Whose  happy  parents  from  their  room  were  seen 
Pleased  with  the  sportive  idlers  on  the  green. 

"  Well !"  said  Orlando.  "  and  for  one  so  bless'd, 
A  thousand  reason'ni;  wretches  are  distress'd ; 
Nay,  these  so  seeininx  glad,  are  grieving  like  thi 

rest; 
Man  is  a  cheat— and  all  but  strive  to  hide 
Their  inward  misery  by  th<)ir  outward  pride. 
What  do  yon  lofly  gates  and  walls  contain, 
But  fruitless  means  to  soothe  unconquer'd  pain7 
The  parents  read  each  infant  daughter's  stnOe, 
Form'd  to  aeduce,  encouraged  to  beguile ; 
They  view  the  bojrs  unconscious  of  their  fate, 
Sure  to  be  tempted,  sure  to  take  the  bait ; 
These  will  be  Lauras,  sad  Orlandos  these— 
There's  guilt  and  grief  in  all  one  hears  and  seei 
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Our  trmveller,  Ubooring  up  a  hilL  look'd  down 
Upon  a  lively,  busy,  pleasant  town ; 
All  he  beheld  were  there  alert,  alive. 
The  buaiett  beea  that  ever  slook'd  a  hive : 
A  pair  were  married,  and  the  beU»  aloud 
Proclaimed  their  joy,  and  joyful  teem'd  the  ciowd ; 
And  now  proceeding  on  hit  way,  he  spied, 
Bound  by  strong  ties,  the  bridegroom  and  the 

bride: 
£a€h  by  some  friends  attended,  near  they  drew. 
And  spleen  beheld  them  with  prophetio  view. 

"Married!  nay,  mad !"  Orlando  cried  in  scorn; 
"  Another  wretch  on  this  unlucky  mom : 
What  are  this  foolish  mirth,  these  idle  joys  t 
Attempts  10  stifle  doubt  and  fear  by  noise : 
To  me  these  robes,  expressive  of  delight. 
Foreshow  distress,  and  only  grief  excite ; 
And  ibr  these  cheerful  friends,  will  they  behold 
Their  wailing  brood  in  sickness,  want,  and  cold  ,* 
And  his  proud  look,  and  her  soA  languid  air 
Will — but  I  spare  you— go,  unhappy  pair  !'* 

And  now  approaching  to  the  joumey^s  end. 
His  anger  fails,  his  thoughts  to  kindness  tend, 
He  less  oflended  feels,  and  rather  fears  t*  offend : 
Now  gently  rising,  hope  contends  with  doubt. 
And  casts  a  sunshine  on  the  views  without ; 
And  still  reviving  joy  and  lingering  gloom 
Alternate  empire  o*er  his  soul  assume ; 
'nil,  long  perplex'd,  he  now  began  to  find 
The  softer  thoughts  engross  the  settling  mind: 
He  saw  the  mansion,  and  should  quickly  see 
His  Laura's  self— and  angry  could  he  be  t 
No !  the  resentment  melted  all  away. 
*«  For  this  my  grief  a  single  smile  will  pay,'* 
Oar  traveller  cried ;  "  and  why  should  it  ofiend. 
That  one  so  good  should  have  a  pressing  friend  ? 
Grieve  not,  my  heart!  to  find  a  fiivourite  guest 
Thy  pride  and  boast— ye  selfish  sorrows,  rest ; 
She  will  be  kind,  and  I  again  be  blest" 

While  gentler  passions  thus  his  bosom  sway'd. 
He  reach'd  the  mansion,  and  he  saw  the  maid ; 
«<  My  Laora  !**—«*  My  Orlando !  this  is  kind ; 
In  tmth  I  came  persuaded,  not  inclined : 
Our  friends'  amusement  let  us  now  pursue. 
And  I  to-morrow  will  return  with  you." 

like  man  entranced,  the  happy  lover  stood— 
**  As  Laura  wills,  for  she  is  kind  and  good : 
Ever  the  truest,  gentlest,  fairest,  best — 
As  Laura  wills,  I  see  her  and  am  blest" 

Home  went  the  lovers  through  that  busy  place. 
By  Loddon  Hall,  the  country's  pride  and  grace ; 
By  the  rich  meadows  where  the  oxen  fed,     [bed  ; 
Through  the  green  vale  that  form'd  the  river's 
And  by  unnomber'd  cottages  and  forms. 
That  have  ibr  musing  minds  unnumber'd  charms ; 
And  how  afilected  by  the  view  of  these 
Was  then  Orlando— ndid  they  pain  or  please  f 

Nor  pain  nor  pleasure  could  they  yield— and 
why? 
The  mind  was  fill'd,  was  happy,  and  the  eye 
Boved  o'er  the  fleeting  views,  that  but  appear'd  to 
die. 

Alone  Orlando  on  the  morrow  paced 
The  well-koown  road ;  the  gipsy  tent  he  traced ; 
The  dam  high-raised,  the  reedy  dikes  between. 
The  scatter'd  hovels  on  the  barren  green. 
The  burning  sand,  the  fields  of  thin-set  lyo, 
Mock'd  by  the  useless  Flora,  blooming  by ; 
Vouin.— 8 


And  last  the  heath  with  all  its  various  bloom. 
And  the  close  lanes  that  led  the  traveller  home. 
Then  could  these  scenes  the  former  joys  renew 
Or  was  there  now  dejection  in  the  view  ? 
Nor  one  or  other  would  they  yield— and  why  t 
The  mind  was  absent,  and  the  vacant  eye     ■ 
Wander'd  o'er  viewless  scenes,  that  but  appear'^ 
to  die* 
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Seem  they  grave  or  learned  1 
Why,  so  didst  thou— Seem  they  religions  1 
Why,  so  didst  tbou  ;  or  are  ihey  spare  In  diet, 
Free  from  gross  psssion,  or  of  mirth  or  anger, 
Contiaot  in  spirit,  not  swervini  with  (he  blood, 
Garoish'd  and  deck'd  in  modest  compliment. 
Not  worlcing  with  the  eye  without  the  ear, 
And  but  with  purged  judgment  trusting  neither  1 
Such  and  so  finely  bolted  didst  thou  seem. 

Benry  K  act  it  sc  £ 

Better  I  were  distract. 
Ho  should  my  thoughts  be  sever'd  from  my  grfeft^ 
And  woes  by  strong  Irosginstion  lose 
The  knowledge  of  themselvea 

Lear,  act  iv.  sc  C 

Genius!  thou  gifl  of  Heaven!  thou  light  divine ! 

Amid  what  dangers  art  thou  doom*d  to  shine ! 

Oft  will  the  body's  weakness  check  thy  force. 

Oft  damp  ihy  vigour,  and  impede  thy  course ; 

And  trembling  nerves  compel  thee  to  restrain 

Thy  nobler  efibris,  to  contend  with  pain ; 

Or  Want  (sad  guest!)  will  in  thy  presence  come 

And  breathe  around  a  melancholy  gloom ; 

To  life's  low  cares  will  thy  proud  thought  confine^ 

And  make  her  sufiTerings,  her  impatience,  thine. 

Evil  and  strong,  seducing  passions  prey 
On  soaring  minds,  and  win  them  from  their  way; 
Who  then  to  vice  the  subject  spiriu  give, 
And  in  the  service  of  the  conqueror  live ; 
Like  captive  Samson  making  sport  for  all 
Who  fear'd  their  strength,  and  glory  in  their  fiUl. 

Genius,  with  virtue,  still  may  lack  the  aid 
Implored  by  humble  minds  and  hearts  afraid ; 
May  leave  to  timid  souls  the  shield  and  sword 
Of  the  tried  faith,  and  the  resistless  word ; 
Amid  a  world  of  dangers  venturing  forth. 
Frail,  but  yet  fearless,  proud  in  conscious  worth. 
Till  strong  temptation,  in  some  fatal  time, 
Assails  the  heart,  and  wins  the  soul  to  crime ; 
When  left  by  honour,  and  by  sorrow  spent. 
Unused  to  pray,  unable  to  repent. 
The  nobler  powers  that  once  exalted  high 
Th'  aspiring  roan,  shall  then  degraded  lie : 
Reason,  through  anguish,  shall  her  throne  forsake^ 
And  strength  of  mind  but  stronger  madness  make 

When  Edward  Shore  had  reach'd  his  twentieth 
year. 
He  felt  his  bosom  light,  his  conscience  clear; 
Applause  at  school  the  youthful  hero  gain'd. 
And  trials  there  with  manly  strength  sustain'd : 
With  prospects  bright  upon  the  world  he  came. 
Pure  love  of  virtue,  strong  desire  of  fame : 
Men  watch'd  the  way  his  lofty  mind  would  taka, 
And  all  foretold  the  progress  he  would  make. 
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Boast  of  these  friends,  to  older  men  a  guide. 
Proud  of  his  parts,  but  gracious  in  his  pride , 
He  bore  a  gay  good  nature  in  his  face. 
And  in  his  air  were  dignity  and  gprace ; 
Dress  that  became  his  state  and  years  he  wore. 
And  isense  and  spirit  shone  in  Edward  Shore. 

Thus  while  admiring  friends  the  youth  beheld. 
His  own  disgust  their  forward  hopes  repeU'd ; 
For  he  unfiz'd,  unfixing,  look'd  around. 
And  no  employment  but  in  seeking  found  ; 
He  gave  his  restless  thoughts  to  views  refined, 
And  shrank  from  worldly  cares  with  wounded 
mind. 

Rejecting  trade,  a  while  he  dwelt  on  laws, 
**  But  who  could  plead,  if  unapproved  the  cause  V* 
A  doubting,  dismal  tribe  physicians  seem'd  ; 
Divines  o'er  texts  and  disputations  dream'd ; 
War  and  its  glory  he  perhaps  could  love. 
But  there  again  be  must  the  cause  approve. 

Our  hero  thought  no  deed  should  gain  applause. 
Where  timid  virtue  found  support  in  laws  ; 
He  to  all  good  would  soar,  would  fly  all  sin. 
By  the  pure  prompting  of  the  will  within ; 
**  Who  needs  a  law  that  binds  him  not  to  steal,*' 
Ask*d  the  young  teacher,  "  can  he  rightly  feel  f 
To  curb  the  will,  or  arm  in  honour's  cause, 
Or  oid  the  weak,  are  these  enforced  by  laws  f 
Should  we  a  foul,  ungenerous  action  dread. 
Because  a  law  condemns  th'  adulterous  bed  7 
Or  fly  pollution,  not  for  fear  of  stain. 
But  that  some  statute  tells  us  to  refrain  f 
The  grosser  herd  in  ties  like  these  we  bind. 
In  virtue's  freedom  moves  th'  enlighlon'd  mind." 
"  Man's  heart  deceives  him,"  said  a  friend.    "  Of 

course," 
Replied  the  youth,  **  but,  has  it  power  to  force  f 
Unless  it  forces,  call  it  as  you  will, 
It  is  but  wish  and  proneness  to  the  ill." 

"Art  thou  not  tempted  f— "  Do  I  fall  ?"  said  Shore. 
••  The  pure  have  fallen."—"  Then  are  pure  no  more : 
While  reason  guides  me,  I  shall  walk  aright. 
Nor  need  a  steadier  hand,  or  stronger  light ; 
Nor  this  in  dread  of  awful  threats,  design'd 
For  the  weak  spirit  and  the  grovelling  mind  ; 
But  that,  engaged  by  thoughts  and  views  sublime, 
I  wage  five  war  with  grossness  and  with  crime." 
Thus  look'd  he  proudly  on  the  vulgar  crew, 
Whom  statutes  govern,  and  whom  fears  subdue. 

Ffiith,  with  his  virtue,  he  indeed  profess'd. 
But  doubts  deprived  his  ardent  mind  of  rest; 
Reason,  his  sovereign  mistress,  faiVd  to  show 
Light  through  the  mazes  of  the  worid  below ; 
Questions  arose,  and  they  surpassed  the  skill 
Of  his  sole  aid,  and  would  be  dubious  still ; 
These  to  discuss  he  sought  no  common  guide. 
But  to  the  doubters  in  his  doubts  applied ; 
When  all  together  might  in  freedom  speak, 
And  their  loved  truth  with  mutual  ardour  seek. 
Alas !  though  men  who  feel  their  eyes  decay. 
Take  more  than  common  pains  to  find  their  way, 
Tet,  when  for  this  they  ask  each  other's  aid. 
Their  mutual  purpose  is  the  more  delay 'd  : 
Of  all  their  doubts,  their  reasoning  clear'd  not  one, 
Still  the  same  spots  were  present  in  the  sun  ; 
Still  the  same  scruples  haunted  Edward's  mind. 
Who  found  no  rest,  nor  took  the  means  to  find. 

But  though  with  shaken  faith,  and  slave  to  fame. 
Vain  and  aspiring  on  the  world  he  came  ; 


Yet  was  he  studious,  serious,  moral,  grave, 
No  passion's  victim,  and  no  system's  slave ; 
Vice  he  opposed,  indulgence  he  diadain'd. 
And  o'er  each  sense  in  conscious  triumph  reiga'd 
Who  oflen  reads  will  sometimes  wish  to  writa» 
And  Shore  would  yield  instruction  and  delight : 
A  serious  drama  he  design'd,  but  found 
'Twas  tedious  travelling  in  that  gloomy  groond ; 
A  deep  and  solemn  story  he  would  try. 
But  grew  ashamed  of  ghosts,  and  laid  it  by ; 
Sermons  he  wrote,  but  they  who  knew  his  creed 
Or  knew  it  not,  were  ill  disposed  to  read  ; 
And  he  would  lastly  be  the  nation's  guide. 
But,  studying,  fail'd  to  fix  upon  a  side  ; 
Fame  he  desired,  and  talents  he  possess'd. 
But  loved  not  labour,  though  he  could  not  rest. 
Nor  firmly  fix  the  vacillating  mind. 
That,  ever  working,  could  no  "centre  find. 

Tin  thus  a  sanguine  reader  loves  to  trace 
The  Nile  forth  rushing  on  his  glorious  race ; 
Calm  and  secure  the  fancied  traveller  goes. 
Through  sterile  deserts  and  by  threatening  foes; 
He  thinks  not  then  of  Afric's  scorching  saixils, 
Th'  Arabian  sea,  the  Abyssinian  bends ; 
Fasils*  and  Michaels,  and  the  robbers  all. 
Whom  we  politely  chieft  and  heroes  call : 
He  of  success  alone  delights  to  think. 
He  views  that  fount,  he  stands  upon  the  brink. 
And  drinks  a  fancied  draught,  exulting  so  to  drink 

In  his  own  room,  and  with  his  books  around. 
His  lively  mind  its  chief  employment  found ; 
Then  idly  busy,  quietly  employ'd. 
And,  lost  to  life,  his  visions  were  enjoy'd ; 
Yet  still  he  took  a  keen,  inquiring  view 
Of  all  that  crowds  neglect,  desire,  pursue ; 
And  thus  abstracted,  curious,  still  serene. 
He,  unemploy'd,  beheld  life's  shifting  scene; 
Still  more  averse  from  vulgar  joj^  and  cares. 
Still  more  unfitted  for  the  world's  afibirs. 

There  was  a  house  where  Edward  ofltimes  wea( 
And  social  hours  in  pleasant  trifling  spent; 
He  read,  conversed  and  reason'd,  sang  and  play*di 
And  all  were  happy  while  the  idler  stay'd  ; 
Too  happy  one,  fbr  thence  arose  the  pain. 
Till  this  engaging  trifler  came  again. 

But  did  he  love  7    We  answer,  day  l^  day. 
The  loving  feet  would  take  th'  accustom'd  way. 
The  amorous  eye  would  rove  as  if  in  quest 
Of  something  rare,  and  on  the  mansion  rest; 
The  same  sofl  passion  touch'd  the  gentle  tongue^ 
And  Anna's  charms  in  tender  notes  were  sung ; 
The  ear,  too,  seem'd  to  feel  the  common  flame, 
Soothed  and  delighted  with  the  fair  one's  name  t 
And  thus  as  love  each  other  part  possess'd. 
The  heart,  no  doubt,  its  sovereign  power  confessU 

Pleased  in  her  sight,  the  youth  required  no  more; 
Nor  rich  himself,  he  saw  the  damsel  poor ; 
And  he  too  wisely,  nay,  too  kindly  loved, 
To  pain  the  being  whom  his  soul  approved. 


•  F&sil  was  a  rebel  chie^  snd  Michael  the  general  o( 
the  royal  army  in  Abyssinia,  when  Mr.  Bruce  visHeJ  Chat 
country.  In  all  other  respects  their  characters  were 
nearly  similar.  They  are  both  represented  as  cruel  aad 
tretfcherous  ;  and  even  the  apparently  strong  distinction 
of  loyal, and  rebellious  is  in  a  great  measure  set  aiiide 
when  we  arc  Informed  that  Fasil  was  an  open  enemy, 
and  Michael  an  -Insolent  and  ambitious  controller  of  ths 
royal  person  and  family. 


TALES. 


IIA 


A  Mrioos  friend  our  cautioai  jrouth  poMett'd, 
And  at  hi*  table  tat  a  welcome  guest ; 
Both  nnemploy'd,  it  wai  their  chief  delight 
To  read  what  free  and  daring  authors  write ; 
Authors  who  loved  from  common  views  to  soar, 
And  seek  the  fountains  never  traced  before ; 
Truth  they  profess'd,  yet  often  left  the  true 
And  beaten  prospect,  for  the  wild  and  new. 
His  chosen  friend  his  fiftieth  year  had  seen, 
His  fortune  easy,  and  his  air  serene ; 
Deist  and  atheist  caird ;  for  few  agreed 
What  were  his  notions,  principles,  or  creed ; 
His  mind  reposed  not,  for  he  hated  rest. 
But  all  things  made  a  query  or  a  jest ; 
Perplex'd  himself,  he  ever  sought  to  prove 
That  man  is  doomed  in  endless  doubt  to  rove ; 
Himself  in  darkness  he  profess'd  to  be. 
And  would  maintain  that  not  a  man  could  see. 

The  youthful  friend,  dissentient,  reason'd  still 
Of  the  soul's  prowesi,  and  the  subject  will ; 
Of  virtue's  beauty,  and  of  honour's  force, 
And  a  warm  zeal  gave  li/e  to  his  discourse : 
Since  from  his  feelings  all  his  fire  arose. 
And  he  had  interest  in  the  themes  he  chose. 

The  friend,  indulging  a  sarcastic  smile. 
Said,  "  Dear  enthusiast !  thou  wilt  change  thy  style. 
When  man's  delusions,  errors,  crimes,  deceit. 
No  more  distress  thee,  and  no  longer  cheat." 

Tet  lo !  this  cautious  man,  so  coolly  wise. 
On  a  young  beauty  fix'd  unguarded  eyes ; 
And  her  he  married  :  Edward  at  the  view    . 
Bade  to  his  cheerful  visits  long  adieu ; 
But  haply  err'd,  for  this  engaging  bride 
No  mirth  suppress'd,  but  rather  cause  supplied : 
And  when  she  saw  the  friends,  by  reasoning  long. 
Confused  if  right,  and  positive  if  wrong. 
With  playful  speech  and  smile,  that  spoke  delight. 
She  made  them  careless  both  of  wrong  or  right. 

This  gentle  damsel  gave  consent  to  wed, 
W|th  school,  and  school-day  dinners  in  hei  head  : 
She  now  was  promised  choice  6f  daintiest  food. 
And  costly  dress,  that  made  her  sovereign  good ; 
With  walks  on  hilly  heath  to  banish  spleen. 
And  summer  visits  when  the  roads  were  clean. 
All  these  she  loved,  to  these  she  gave  consent. 
And  she  was  married  to  her  heart's  content 

Their  manner  this ;  the  friends  together  read, 
Till  books  a  cause  for  disputation  bred ; 
Debate  then  follow'd,  and  the  vapour*d  child 
Declared  they  aigued  till  her  head  was  wild ; 
And  strange  to  her  it  was  that  mortal  brain 
Could  seek  the  trial,  or  endure  the  pain. 

Then  as  the  friend  reposed,  the  younger  pair 
Sat  down  to  cards,  and  play'd  beside  his  chair; 
Till  he,  awaking,  to  his  books  applied, 
Or  heard  the  music  of  th'  obedient  bride ; 
If  mild  the  evening,  in  the  fields  they  stray'd. 
And  their  own  flock  with  partial  eye  survey'd ; 
But  oft  the  husband,  to  indulgence  prone. 
Resumed  his  book,  and  bade  them  walk  alone. 

**  Do,  my  kind  Edward  !  I  roust  take  mine  ease. 
Name  the  dear  girl  the  planets  and  the  trees ; 
Tell  her  what  warblers  pour  their  evening  song. 
What  insects  flutter,  as  you  walk  along ; 
Teach  her  to  fix  the  roving  thoughts,  to  bind 
The  wandering  sense,  and  methodize  the  mind.'* 

This  was  obey'd ;  and  oft  when  this  wos  done. 
They  calmly  gazed  on  the  declining  sun  ; 


In  silence  saw  the  glowing  landscape  fode. 
Or,  sitting,  sang  beneath  the  arbour's  shade : 
Till  rose  the  moon,  and  on  each  youthful  fiice 
Shed  a  soft  bea9ty,  and  a  dangerous  grace. 

When  the  young  wife  beheld  in  long  debate 
The  friends,  all  careless  as  she  seeming  sate ; 
It  soon  appear'd,  there  was  in  one  combined 
The  nobler  person  and  the  richer  mind ; 
He  wore  no  wig.  no  grizzly  beard  was  seen. 
And  none  beheld  him  careless  or  unclean ; 
Or  watch'd  him  sleeping :  we  indeed  hove  heaid 
Of  sleeping  beauty,  and  it  has  appear'd  ; 
'TIS  seen  in  infants ;  there  indeed  we  find 
The  features  soften'd  by  the  slumbering  mind ; 
But  other  beauties,  when  disposed  to  sleep. 
Should  from  the  eye  of  keen  inspector  keep ; 
The  lovely  nymph  who  would  her  swain  surpriea 
May  close  her  mouth,  but  not  conceal  her  eyes ; 
Sleep  from  the  fairest  face  some  beauty  takes. 
And  all  the  homely  features  homelier  makes ; 
So  thought  our  wife,  beholding  with  a  sigh 
Her  sleeping  spouse,  and  Edward  smiling  bf. 

A  sick  relation  for  the  husband  sent. 
Without  delay  the  friendly  skeptic  went ; 
Nor  fear'd  the  youthful  pair,  for  he  had  seen 
The  wife  untroubled,  and  the  friend  serene  ( 
No  selfish  purpose  in  his  roving  eyes. 
No  vile  deception  in  her  fond  replies : 
So  judged  the  husband,  and  with  judgment  troeb 
For  neither  yet  the  g^ilt  or  danger  knew. 

What  now  remain'd  ?  but  they  again  should  play 
Th'  accuBtom'd  game,  and  walk  th'  aocustom'd 

way; 
With  careless  freedom  should  converse  or  read, 
And  the  friend's  absence  neither  foar  nor  heed  ; 
But  rather  now  they  seem'd  confused,  constraint 
Within  their  room  still  restless  they  remain'd. 
And  painfully  they  felt,  and   knew  each  other 

pain'd. — 
Ah !  foolish  men !  how  could  ye  thus  depend. 
One  on  himself,  the  other  on  his  friend  7 

The  youth  with  troubled  eye  the  lady  saw, 
Yet  felt  too  brave,  too  daring  to  withdrew  ; 
While  she,  with  tuneless  hand  the  jarring  keya 
Touching,  was  not  one  moment  at  her  ease : 
Now  would  she  walk,  and  call  her  friendly  guide 
Now  speak  of  rein,  and  cast  her  cloak  aside ; 
Seize  on  a  book,  unconscious  what  she  read. 
And,  restless  still,  to  new  resources  fled ; 
Then  laugh'd  aloud,  then  tried  to  look  serene. 
And  ever  changed,  and  every  change  vnm  seen. 

Painful  it  is  to  dwell  on  deeds  of  shame ; 
The  trying  day  was  past,  another  came ; 
The  third  was  all  remorse,  confusion,  dread. 
And,  (all  too  late  !)  the  fallen  hero  fled. 

Then  felt  the  youth,  in  that  seducing  time. 
How  feebly  honour  guards  the  heart  from  crime } 
Small  is  his  native  strength ;  man  needs  the  stay. 
The  strength  imparted  in  the  trying  day ; 
For  all  that  honour  brings  against  the  force 
Of  headlong  passion,  aids  its  rapid  course ; 
Its  slight  resistance  but  provokes  the  fire. 
As  wood-work  stops  the  flame,  and  then  conveys 
it  higher. 

The  husband  came ;  a  wife  by  guilt  made  bold 
Had,  meeting,  soothed  him,  as  in  dnyn  of  old  ; 
But  soon  this  fact  transpired ;  her  strong  distresi, 
And  his  friend's  absence,  left  him  naught  to  gOMi. 


Hi 
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Still  cool,  though  grieved,  thus  prudence  bade 
him  write — 
**  I  cenoot  perdon,  and  I  will  not  fight ; 
Thou  art  too  poor  a  culprit  ibr  the  lawi. 
And  I  too  laulty  to  support  my  cause ; 
All  must  he  punish*d ;  I  must  sigh  alone. 
At  home  thy  victim  for  her  guilt  atone ; 
And  thou,  unhappy !  virtuous  now  no  more. 
Must  loss  of  fame,  peace,  purity  deplore ; 
Sinners  with  praise  will  pietoe  thee  to  the  heart. 
And  saints,  deriding,  tell  thee  what  thou  art  *' 

Such  was  his  fall ;  and  Edward,  from  that  time. 
Felt  in  full  force  the  censure  and  the  crime ; 
Despised,  ashamed  ;  his  noble  views  before. 
And  his  proud  thoughu,  degraded  him  the  mora ; 
Should  he  repent— would  that  conceal  his  shame  f 
Could  peace  be  his  7  It  perisli'd  with  his  fame : 
Himself  he  scom'd,  nor  could  his  crime  forgive ; 
He  fear'd  to  die,  yet  felt  ashamed  to  live : 
Grieved,  but  not  contrite,  was  his  heart ;  oppressed. 
Not  broken ;  not  converted,  but  distress'd  ; 
He  wanted  will  to  bend  the  stubborn  knee. 
He  wanted  light  the  cause  of  ill  to  see,  [be  : 

To  learn  how  frail  is  man,  how  humble  then  should 
For  faith  he  had  not,  or  a  faith  too  weak 
To  gain  the  help  that  humbled  sinners  seek ; 
Else  had  he  pray'd— to  an  offended  God 
His  tears  had  flown  a  penitential  flood ; 
Though  £ir  astray,  he  would  have  heard  the  call 
Of  mercy — **  Come !  return,  thou  prodigal ;" 
Then;  though  confused,  distress'd,  ashamed,  afraid, 
Still  had  the  trembling  penitent  obey'd  ; 
Though  faith  have  fainted,  when  assaird  by  fear, 
Hope  to  the  soul  had  whisper*d,  **  Persevere!" 
Till  in  his  Father's  house  an  humbled  guest. 
He  would  have  found  forgiveness,  comfort,  rest. 

But  all  this  joy  was  to  our  youth  denied 
By  his  flerce  >issions  and  his  daring  pride , 
And  shame  and  doubt  impell'd  him  in  a  course, 
Once  so  abhorr'd,  with  unresisted  force. 
Proud  minds  and  gtiilty,  whom  their  crimes  oppreas. 
Fly  to  new  crimes  for  comfort  and  redress ; 
So  found  our  fallen  youth  a  short  relief 
In  wine,  the  opiate  guilt  applies  to  grief, — 
From  fleeting  mirth  that  o'er  the  bottle  lives. 
From  the  false  joy  its  inspiration  gives ; 
And  from  associates  pleased  to  find  a  friend. 
With  powers  to  lead  them,  gladden,  and  defend. 
In  all  those  scenes  where  transient  ease  is  found. 
For  minds  whom  sins  oppress,  and  sorrows  wound. 

Wine  is  like  anger ;  for  it  makes  |)s  strong. 
Blind,  and  impatient,  and  it  leads  us  wrong ; 
The  strength  is  quickly  lost,  we  feel  the  error  long : 
Thus  led,  thus  strengthen'd  in  on  evil  cause. 
For  folly  pleading,  sought  the  youth  applause ; 
Sad  for  a  time,  then  eloquently  wild, 
He  gayly  spoke  as  his  companions  smiled ; 
Lightly  he  rose,  and  with  his  former  grace 
Proposed  some  doubt,  and  argued  on  the  case ; 
Fate  and  foreknowledge  were  his  &vourite  themes, 
How  vain  man's  purpose,  how  absurd  his  schemes ; 
"  Whatever  is,  was  ere  our  birth  decreed ; 
We  think  our  actions  from  ourselves  proceed. 
And  idly  we  lament  th'  inevitable  deed  ; 
It  seems  our  own,  but  there's  a  power  above 
Directs  the  motion,  nay,  that  makes  us  move ; 
Nor  good  nor  evil  can  you  beings  name. 
Who  are  but  rooks  and  castles  in  the  game ; 


Superior  natures  with  their  puppets  play. 
Till,  bagg'd  or  buried,  all  are  swept  away.** 

Such  were  the  notions  of  a  mind  to  ill 
Now  prone,  but  ardent  and  determined  still. 
Of  joy  now  eager,  as  before  of  fame. 
And  screen'd  by  folly  when  assail'd  by  shama, 
Deeply  he  sank ;  obey'd  each  passion's  call* 
And  used  his  reason  to  defond  them  alL 

Shall  I  proceed,  and  step  by  step  relate 
The  odious  progress  of  a  sinner's  fate  I 
No— let  me  rather  hasten  to  the  time 
(Sure  to  arrive)  when  misery  waiu  on  crina. 

With  virtue,  prudence  fled ;  what  Shore  [ 
Was  sold,  was  spent,  and  he  was  now  distresa'd : 
And  Want,  unwelcome  stranger,  pale  and  wan. 
Met  with  her  haggard  looks  the  hurried  man ; 
Hn  pride  felt  keenly  what  he  must  expect 
From  useless  pity  and  from  cold  neglect. 

Struck  by  new  terrors,  from  his  firiends  he  flad, 
And  wept  his  woes  upon  a  restless  bed ; 
Retiring  late,  at  early  hour  to  rise. 
With  shrunken  features,  and  with  bloodshot  eyesc 
If  sleep  one  moment  closed  the  dismal  view. 
Fancy  her  terrors  built  upon  the  true ; 
And  night  and  day  had  their  alternate  woes 
That  baffled  pleasure,  and  that  mock'd  repoae ; 
Till  to  despair  and  anguish  was  consign'd 
The  wreck  and  ruin  of  a  noble  mind. 

Now  seized  for  debt,  and  lodged  within  a  jaii. 
He  tried  his  friendships,  and  he  found  them  fail » 
Then  fail'd  his  spirits,  and  his  thoughts  were  all 
Fix'd  on  his  sins,  his  sufferings,  and  his  fall : 
His  ruflied  mind  was  pictured  in  his  face. 
Once  the  fair  seat  of  dignity  and  grace : 
Great  was  the  danger  of  a  man  so  prone 
To  think  of  madness,  and  to  think  alone; 
Yet  pride  still  lived,  and  struggled  to  sustain 
The  drooping  spirit  and  the  roving  brain  ; 
But  this  too  fail'd  :  a  friend  his  freedom  gave. 
And  sent  him  help  the  threatening  world  to  brave « 
Gave  solid  counsel  what  to  seek  or  flee. 
But  still  would  stranger  to  his  person  be : 
In  vain !  the  truth  determined  to  explore, 
He  traced  the  friend  whom  he  had  wrong'd  oefoM. 

This  was  too  much  ;  both  aided  and  advised 
By  oQe  who  shunn'd  him,  pitied,  and  despised  s 
He  bore  it  not ;  'twas  a  deciding  atroke. 
And  on  his  reason  like  a  torrent  broke : 
In  dreadful  stillness  he  appear'd  a  while. 
With  vacant  horror  and  a  ghastly  smile  ,* 
Then  rose  at  once  into  the  frantic  rage. 
That  force  controll'd  not,  nor  could  love  assuage. 

Friends  now  appear'd,  but  in  the  man  was  see« 
The  angry  maniac,  with  vindictive  mien  ; 
Too  late  their  pity  gave  to  care  and  skill 
The  hurried  mind  and  ever^wandering  will ; 
Unnoticed  pass'd  all  time,  and  not  a  ray 
Of  reason  broke  on  his  benighted  way ; 
But  now  he  spurn'd  the  straw  in  pure  disdain, 
And  now  laugh'd  loudly  at  the  clinking  chain. 

Then  as  its  wrath  subsided,  by  degrees 
The  mind  sank  slowly  to  infantine  ease ; 
To  playful  folly,  and  to  causeless  joy. 
Speech  without  aim,  and  without  end,  employ  i 
He  drew  fantastic  figures  on  the  wall. 
And  gave  some  wild  relation  of  them  all ; 
With  brutal  shape  he  join'd  the  human  face 
And  idiot  smiles  approved  the  motley  race 
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Ill 


Harmlesa  at  length  th*  unhappy  Dum  was  found, 
rhe  spirit  settled,  bat  the  reason  drown'd ; 
And  all  the  dreadful  tempest  died  away. 
To  the  dall  stillness  of  the  misty  day. 

And  DOW  his  freedom  he  attain'd — iffVee, 
The  lost  to  eason,  trath,  and  hope,  can  be ; 
His  friends  or  wearied  with  the  charge,  or  sate 
The  harmljds  wretch  was  now  beyond  a  cure. 
Gave  him  to  wander  where  he  pleased,  and  find 
His  own  resources  for  the  eager  mind ; 
The  playful  children  of  the  place  he  meets. 
Playful  with  them  he  rambles  through  the  streets ; 
In  all  they  need,  his  stronger  arm  he  lends. 
And  his  lost  mind  to  these  approving  friends. 

That  gentle  maid,  whom  once  the  youth  had 
loved, 
U  now  with  mild  religious  pity  moved ; 
Kindly  she  chides  his  boyish  flights,  while  he 
Will  for  a  moment  fix*d  and  pensive  be ; 
And  as  she  trembling  speaks,  his  lively  eyes 
Explore  her  looks,  he  listens  to  her  sighs  ; 
CharmM  by  her  voice,  th*  harmonious  sounds  invade 
His  clouded  mind,  and  for  a  time  persuade : 
like  a  pleased  iafiint,  who  has  newly  caught 
From  the  maternal  glance  a  gleam  of  thought ; 
He  stands  enrapt,  the  half-known  voice  to  henr. 
And  starts,  hal^nscions,  at  the  falling  tfear. 

Rarely  from  town,  nor  then  unwatch'd,  he  goes. 
In  darker  mood,  as  if  to  hide  his  woes ; 
Returning  soon,  he  with  impatience  seeks 
His  youthful  fKends,  and  shouts,  and  sings,  and 

speaks ; 
Speaks  a  wild  speech  with  action  all  as  wild — 
The  children's  leader,  and  himself  a  child ; 
He  spins  their  top,  or,  at  their  bidding,  bends 
His  back,  while  o'er  it  leap  his  laughing  flriends ; 
Simple  and  weak,  he  acts  the  boy  once  more. 
And  heedless  children  call  him  Silly  Shore. 


TALE  Xn. 


■%VntS  TBOMla  ;  Ot,  the  rUdFITATB  OHOIOB. 

Bach  sralHng  rogues  ss  tliese, 
Like  rats,  oft  bite  the  holy  cords  iu  twain, 

Too  Intrtatffeace  V  unloose 

Lsar,  act  1.  se.  2. 

My  other  self,  ray  ceonsel's  consistory, 

Mf  Oracle,  my  prophet, 

I  ss  a  child  wiH  go  by  thy  dfareetlon. 

IUekardIII.mU\L9cZ 

llIdoiiochaTephynponher,t*mavillahi;  Ifldooot 
love  her,  I  am  a  Jew. 

Much  Jtdo  about  Nothing,  act  U.  sc  8. 

Women  are  soA,  raikl,  pMsble,  fteidble ; 
Bat  thou  art  obdurate,  fliaty,  roogh,  remorseless. 
Btniy  VI.  part  3,  act  U.  sc.  4. 

He  mnit  be  toU  of  It,  sod  he  shall ;  the  offlce 
Becomes  a  woman  best ;  Vl\  take  it  upon  me ; 
If  I  prove  honey-mottth'd,  let  my  toogue  blister. 

Winter'9  Tale,  act  H.  sc.  S. 
Pisgulss    I  see  thou  art  a  wickedness. 

T»oei/ik  Night,  act  U.  sc  2L 

"SaiiKK  Trohas  flatter'd  long  a  wealthy  aunt. 
Who  leO  him  all  that  she  could  give  or  grant : 
Ten  years  he  tried,  with  all  his  craft  and  skill. 
To  fix  the  sovereign  lady's  varying  will ; 


Ten  years  enduring  at  her  board  to  sit. 
He  meekly  listened  to  her  tales  and  wit ; 
He  took  the  meanest  office  man  can  take. 
And  his  aunt'i  vices  for  her  money^s  sake : 
By  many  a  threatening  hint  she  waked  hb  fear. 
And  he  was  pain'd  to  see  a  rival  near; 
Yet  all  the  taunts  of  her  contemptuous  pride 
He  bore,  nor  found  his  grovelling  spirit  tried : 
Nay,  when  she  wish'd  his  parents  to  traduce. 
Fawning  he  smiled,  and  justice  call'd  th'  abuse  { 
**  They  taught  you  nothing ;  are  you  not,  at  best/' 
Said  the  proud  dame,  "a  triAer,  and  a  jest? 
Confess  you  are  a  fool !" — he  bow'd  and  he  con- 
fess'd. 

This  vex'd  him  much,  but  could  not  always  laat : 
The  dame  is  buried,  and  the  trial  past 

There  ^'ss  a  female,  who  had  courted  long 
Her  cousin's  gifW,  and  deeply  felt  the  wrong ; 
By  a  vain  boy  forbidden  to  attend 
The  private  councils  of  her  wealthy  fVienf|, 
She  vow'd  revenge,  nor  should  that  crafty  boy 
In  triumph  undisturb'd  his  spoils  enjoy ; 
He  heard,  he  smiled,  and  when  the  will  was  rsad» 
Kindly  dismiss'd  the  kindred  of  the  dead  ; 
"The  dear  deceased."  he  call'd  her,  and  the  crowd 
Moved  off  with  curses  deep  and  threatenings  loud 

The  youth  retired,  and,  with  a  mind  at  ease, 
Found  he  was  rich,  and  fancied  he  must  please  t 
He  might  have  pleased,  and  to  his  comfort  found 
The  wife  he  wish'd,  if  he  had  sought  around  ; 
For  there  were  lasses  of  his  own  degree. 
With  no  more  hatred  to  the  state  than  he ; 
But  he  had  courted  spleen  and  age  so  long. 
His  heart  refused  to  woo  the  fair  and  young ; 
So  long  attended  on  caprice  and  whinv 
He  thought  attention  now  was  due  to  him , 
And  as  his  flattery  pleased  the  wealthy  dame, 
Heir  to  the  wealth  he  might  the  flattery  claim ; 
But  this  the  fair,  with  one  accord,  denied. 
Nor  waved  for  man's  caprice  the  sex's  pride : 
There  is  a  season  when  tn  them  is  due 
Worship  and  awe,  and  they  will  claim  it  too. 
"  Fathers,"  they  cry,  **  long  hold  us  in  their  chaii^ 
Nay,  tyrant  brothers  claim  a  right  to  reig^n  ; 
Uncles  and  guardians  we  in  turn  obey,  ^ 

And  husbands  rule  with  ever-during  sway ; 
Short  is  the  time  when  lovers  at  the  feet 
Of  beauty  kneel,  and  own  the  slavery  sweet; 
And  shall  we  this  our  triumph,  this  the  aim 
And  boast  of  female  power,  forbear  to  claim  T 
No !  we  demand  that  homage,  that  respect. 
Or  the  proud  rebel  punish  and  reject" 

Our  hero,  still  too  indolent,  too  nice 
To  pay  for  beauty  th^  accustum'd  price. 
No  less  forbore  t*  address  the  humbler  maid. 
Who  might  have  yielded  with  the  price  unpaid ; 
But  lived,  himself  to  humour  and  to  please, 
To  count  his  money,  and  enjoy  his  ease. 

It  pleased  a  neighbouring  'squire  to  recommend 
A  faithful  youth,  as  servant  to  his  friend  ; 
Nay,  mere  than  servant,  whom  he  praised  for  parti 
DuctiJb  yet  strong,  and  for  the  best  of  hearts 
One  who  might  ease  him  in  his  small  affairs. 
With  tenants,  tradesmen,  taxes,  and  repairs ; 
Answer  his  letters,  look  to  all  his  dues, 
And  entertain  him  with  discourse  and  news. 

The  'squire  believed,  and  found  the  trusted  yoalh 
A  very  pattern  for  his  care  and  truth ; 
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Not  for  hit  virtuet  to  be  prawed  slone, 
Byt  for  a  modett  mien  aiu)  humble  tone ; 
Aaaenting  always,  but  aa  if  he  meant 
Only  to  atrengih  of  reasons  to  assent : 
For  was  he  stubborn,  and  retain'd  his  doubt, 
Till  tlie  more  subtle  'squire  had  forced  it  out ; 
**  Nay,  still  was  right,  but  he  perceived,  that  strong 
And  powerful  minds  could  make  the  right  the 
wrong." 

Whan  the  'squire's  thoughts  on  some  lair  damsel 
dwelt. 
The  faithful  friend  his  apprehensions  felt ; 
It  would  rejoice  his  faithful  heart  to  find 
A  lady  suited  to  his  master's  mind  ; 
But  who  deserved  that  master  7  who  would  prove 
That  hers  was  pure,  uninterested  love  7 
Although  a  servant,  he  would  scorn  to  take 
A  countess,  till  she  sufier'd  for  -his  sake ; 
Some  tender  spirit,  humble,  faithful,  true. 
Such,  my  dear  master !  must  be  sought  for  you. 

Six  mSnihs  had  pass'd,  and  not  a  lady  seen 
With  just  this  love,  'twixt  fifty  and  fifleen  ; 
All  seem'd  his  doctrine  or  his  pride  to  shun, 
'  All  would  be  wooed,  before  they  would  be  won ; 
When  the  chance  naming  of  a  race  and  fair. 
Our  'squire  disposed  to  take  his  pleasure  there : 
The  friend  profess'd,  *'  Although  he  first  began 
To  hint  the  thing,  it  seem'd  a  thoughtless  plan : 
The  roads,  he  fear'd,  were  foul,  the  days  were  short, 
The  village  far,  and  yet  there  might  be  sport" 

**  What !  you  of  roads  and  starless  nights  afraid  7 
Yon  think  to  govern  !  you  to  be  obey'd  I" 
Smiling  he  spoke,  the  humble  friend  declared 
His  soul's  obedience,  and  to  go  prepared. 

The  place  was  distant,  but  with  great  delight 
They  saw  a  race,  and  hail'd  the  glorious  sight: 
The  'squire  exulted,  and  declared  the  ride 
Had  amply  paid,  and  he  was  satisfied. 
They  gazed,  they  feasted,  and,  in  happy  mood. 
Homeward  retum'd,  and  hastoning  as  they  rode ; 
For  short  the  day,  and  sudden  was  the  change 
From  light  to  darkness,  and  the  way  was  strange ; 
Our  hero  soon  grew  peevish,  then  distress'd  ; 
He  dreaded  darkness,  and  he  sigh'd  for  rest : 
Going,  they  pass'd  a  village,  but,  alas ! 
Returning,  saw  no  village  to  repass ; 
The  'squire  remember'd  too  a  noble  hall, 
Large  as  a  church,  and  whitor  than  its  wall ; 
This  he  had  noticed  as  they  rode  along. 
And  justly  reason 'd  that  their  road  was  wrong. 
George,  full  of  awe,  was  modest  in  ^eply, 
"  The  fault  was  his,  'twas  folly  to  oeny ; 
And  of  his  master's  safety  were  he  sure. 
There  was  nu  grievance  he  would  not  endure." 
This  made  his  peace  with  the  relenting  'squire, 
Whos4  thoughts  yet  dwelt  on  supper  and  a  fire  ; 
When,  as  they  reach *d  a  long  and  pleasant  green, 
Dwellings  of  men,  and  next  a  man  were  seen. 

**  My  friend,"  said  George,  "  to  travellers  astray 
Point  out  an  inn,  and  guide  us  on  the  way." 

The  man  look'd  up ;  "  Surprising !  can  it  be 
My  master's  son  7  as  I'm  alive,  'tis  he." 

**  How !  Robin,"  George  re olied,  **  and  are  we  near 
My  father's  house  7  how  stvangely  things  appear! 
Dear  sir,  though  wanderers,  we  at  lost  are  right : 
Let  us  proceed,  and  glad  my  father's  sight ; 
We  shall  ot  least  be  fairly  lodged  and  fed, 
1  con  ensure  a  supper  and  a  bdd ; 


Let  us  this  night,  as  one  of  pleasure  date. 
And  of  surprise :  it  is  an  act  of  ftte." 
^  Go  on,"  the  'squire  in  happy  temper  cried ; 
"  I  like  such  blunder !  I  approve  such  guide." 

They  ride,  they  halt,  the  farmer  comes  in  haet^ 
Then  tolls  his  wife  how  much  their  house  is  graced . 
They  bless  the  chance,  they  praise  the  lucky  son 
That  caused  the  error— Nay !  it  was  not  one ; 
But  their  good  fortune — Cheerful  grew  the  'squirp 
Who  found  dependants,  flattery,  wine,  and  fire ; 
He  heard  the  jack  turn  round,  the  busy  dame 
Produced  her  damask ;  and  with  supper  came 
The  daughter,  dress'd  with  care,  and  full  of  maid* 
en  shame. 

Surprised,  our  hero  saw  the  air  and  dreos^ 
And  strove  his  admiration  to  express  ; 
Nay !  felt  it  too— for  Harriet  was,  in  truth, 
A  tall  fair  beauty  in  the  bloom  of  youth ; 
And  from  the  pleasure  and  surprise,  a  grace 
Adom'd  the  blooming  damsel's  form  and  face; 
Then  too,  such  high  respect  and  duty  paid 
By  all — such  silent  reverence  in  the  maid ; 
Venturing  with  caution,  yet  with  hasto,  a  glance  , 
Loath  to  retire,  yet  trembling  to  advance, 
Appear'd  the  nymph,  and  in  her  gentle  guest 
Stirr'd  soA  emotions  till  the  hour  of  rest : 
Sweet  was  his  sleep,  and  in  the  mom  again 
He  felt  a  mixture  of  delight  and  pain. 
*'How  fair,  how  gentle,"  said  the  'squire,  "boft 

meek. 
And  yet  how  sprightly,  when  disposed  to  speak ! 
Nature  has  bless'd  her  form,  and  Heaven  her  mind 
But  in  her  favours  Fortune  is  unkind  ; 
Poor  is  the  maid — nay,  poor  she  cannot  prove 
Who  is  enrich'd  with  beauty,  worth,  and  love.** 

The  'squire  arose,  with  no  precise  intent 
To  go  or  stay,  uncertain  what  he  meant : 
He  moved  to  part;  they  begg'd  him  first  to  dine; 
And  who  could  then  escape  from  love  and  vnnet 
As  came  the  night,  more  charming  grew  the  ftir 
And  seem'd  to  watch  him  with  a  two-fold  care  t 
On  the  third  morn,  resolving  not  to  stay, 
Though  urged  by  love,  he  bravely  rode  away. 

Arrived  at  home,  three  pensive  days  ho  gave 
To  feelings  fond  and  meditations  grave ; 
Lovely  she  was,  and,  if  he  did  not  err. 
As  fond  of  him  as  his  fond  heart  of  her ; 
Still  he  delay'd,  unable  to  decide 
Which  was  the  master  passion,  love  or  pride : 
He  sometimes  wonder'd  how  his  friend  could  makt 
And  then  exulted  in,  the  night's  mistake; 
Had  she  but  fortune, "  Doubtless  then,"  he  cried, 
**  Some  happier  man  had  won  the  wealthy  bride." 

While  thus  he  hung  in  balance,  now  inclined 
To  change  his  state,  and  then  to  change  his  mind 
That  careless  George  dropp'd  idly  on  the  ground 
A  letter,  which  his  crafty  mastor  found  ; 
The  stupid  youth  confess'd  his  fault,  and  pray'd 
The  generous  'squire  to  spare  a  gentle  maid ; 
Of  whom  her  tender  mother,  full  of  fears. 
Had  written  much ;  **  She  caught  her  oft  in  tean^ 
For  ever  thinking  on  a  youth  above 
Her  humble  fortune :  still  she  own'd  not  love ; 
Nor  can  define,  dear  giri  !  the  cherish'd  pain. 
But  would  rejoice  to  see  the  cause  again : 
That  neighbouring  youth,  whom  she  endured  b» 

fore. 
She  now  rejects,  and  will  behold  no  more  t 
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Raked  by  her  paMUMi,  she  no  longer  stoops 
To  her  own  equals,  but  she  pines  and  dioops» 
like  to  a  lily,  on  whose  sweets  the  sun 
Has  withering  gazed— she  saw  and  was  undone: 
His  wealth  allured  her  not,  nor  was  she  moved 
By  his  superior  state,  himpelf  the  loved ; 
80  mild,  so  good,  so  gracious,  so  genteel, — 
But  spare  your  sister,  and  her  love  conceal ; 
We  must  the  fault  forgive,  since  she  the  pain  must 
feel." 

*  Fault!"  said  the  'squire,  *"  there's  coarseness  in 

the  mind 
That  thus  conceives  of  feelings  so  refined ; 
Here  end  my  doubts,  nor  blame  yourself,  my  friend. 
Fate  made  jrou  careless ;— here  my  doubts  have 
end." 
The  way  is  plain  before  u»— there  is  now 
The  lover's  visit  first,  and  then  the  vow 
Mutual  and  fond,  the  marriage  rite,  the  bride 
Brought  to  her  home  with  all  a  husband's  pride ; 
The  'squire  receives  the  prize  his  merits  won, 
And  the  glad  parents  leave  the  patron  son. 

But  in  short  time  he  saw  with  much  surprise. 
First  gloom,  then  grief,  and  then  resentment  rise, 
Prom  proud,  commanding  frowns,  and  anger-dart- 
ing eyes : 

*  Is  there  in  Harriet's  humble  mind  this  fire. 
This  fieroe  impatience  ?"  ask'd  the  puzzled  'squiro : 
"  Has  marriage  changed  her  7  or  the  mask  she  wore 
Has  she  thrown  by,  and  is  herself  once  more  f 

Hour  afler  hour,  when  clouds  on  clouds  appear. 
Park  and  more  dark,  we  krow  the  tempest  near ; 
And  thus  the  frowning  brow,  the  restless  form, 
And  threatening  glance,  forerun  domestic  storm : 
So  read  the  husband,  and,  with  troubled  mind, 
Reveal'd  his  fean ;— '*  My  love,  I  hope  you  find 
All  here  is  pleasant ;  but  I  must  confess 
Yon  seem  offended,  or  in  some  distress  : 
Explain  the  grief  you  feel,  and  leave  me  to  redress." 

«*  Leave  it  to  you  ?"  replied  the  nymph,  *'  indeed ! 
What !  to  the  cause  from  whence  the  ills  proceed  7 
Good  heaven !  to  take  me  from  a  place,  where  I 
Had  every  comfort  underneath  the  sky ; 
And  then  immure  me  in  a  gloomy  place. 
With  the  grim  monsters  of  your  ugly  race. 
That  from  their  canvass  staring,  make  me  dread 
Through  the  dark  chambers  where  they  hang  to 

tread! 
No  friend  nor  neighbour  comes  to  give  that  joy. 
Which  all  things  here  must  banish  or  destroy : 
Where  is  the  promised  coach  7  the  pleasant  ride  ? 
O I  what  a  fortune  has  a  farmer's  bride ! 
Tour  sordid  pride  has  placed  me  just  abovo 
Your  hired  domestics ;  and  what  pays  me  7  love ! 
A  selfish  fondness  I  endure  each  hour. 
And  share  unwitness'd  pomp,  unenvied  power ; 
i  hear  your  folly,  smile  at  your  parade. 
And  see  your  favourite  dishes  duly  made ; 
Then  am  I  richly  dress'd  for  you  t'  admire, 
Such  is  ray  duty  and  my  lord's  desire ; 
Is  this  a  life  for  3routh,  for  health,  for  joy  7 
Are  these  my  duties,  this  my  base  employ  ? 
No !  to  my  Other's  house  will  I  repair, 
And  make  your  idle  wealth  support  me  there ; 
Was  it  your  wish  to  have  an  humble  bride 
For  bondage  thanlcful  7   Curse  upon  your  pride ! 
Was  It  a  slave  you  wanted  ?   You  shall  see. 
That  il  not  happy,  I  at  least  am  free ; 


Well,  sir,  your  answer."    Silent  stood  the  'squiiib 
As  looks  a  miser  at  his  house  on  fire ; 
Where  all  he  deems  is  vanish'd  in  that  flame. 
Swept  from  the  earth  his  substance  and  his  naoM 
So,  lost  to  every  promised  joy  of  life. 
Our  'squire  stood  gaping  at  his  angry  wife  j— 
His  fate,  his  ruin,  where  he  saw  it  vain 
To  hope  for  peace,  pray,  threaten,  or  complain ; 
And  thus,  betwixt  his  wonder  at  the  ill 
And  his  despair,  there  stood  he  gaping  still. 
'*  Your  answer,  sir ; — shall  I  depart  a  spot 
I  thus  detest  f'— '*  O,  miserable  lot !" 
Exclaim'd  the  man.    *'  Go,  serpent  1  nor  remain 
To  sharpen  wo  by  insult  and  disdain  : 
A  nest  of  harpies  was  I  doom'd  to  meet ; 
What  plots,  what  combinations  of  deceit! 
I  see  it  now ;  all  plann'd,  design'd,  contrived ; 
Served  by  that  villain— by  this  fury  wived— 
What  fate  is  mine !  What  wisdom,  virtue,  tmtl^ 
Can  stand,  if  demons  set  their  traps  for  youth  f 
He  lose  his  way !  vile  dog !  he  cannot  Joy 
The  way  a  villain  through  his  life  pursues ; 
And  thou,  deceiver!  thou  afraid  to  move. 
And  hiding  close  the  serpent  in  the  dove ! 
I  saw — but,  fated  to  endure  disgrace — 
Unheeding  saw  the  fury  in  thy  face ; 
And  caird  it  spirit ;— O !  I  might  have  found 
Fraud  and  imposture — all  the  kindred  round .' 
A  nest  of  vipers  " — 

— "  Sir,  I'll  not  admit 
These  wild  effusions  of  your  angry  wit  : 
Have  you  that  value,  that  we  all  should  use 
Such  mighty  arts  for  such  important  views  I 
Are  you  such  prize,  and  is  my  state  so  fair 
That  they  should  sell  their  souls  to  get  roe  there  f 
Think  you  that  we  alone  our  thoughts  disguise  ? 
When  in  pursuit  of  some  contended  prize. 
Mask  we  alone  the  heart,  and  soothe  whom  we  de- 
spise !       . 
Speak  you  of  crefl  and  subtle  schemes,  who  know 
That  all  your  wealth  you  to  deception  owe ; 
Who  play'd  for  ten  dull  years  a  scoundrel  part. 
To  vrorm  yourself  into  a  widow's  heart  7 
Now,  when  you  guarded,  with  superior  skill. 
That  lady's  closet,  and  preserved  her  will. 
Blind  in  your  crafl,  you  saw  not  one  of  those 
Opposed  by  you  might  you  in  turn  oppose  # 
Or  watch  your  motions,  and  by  art  obtain 
Share  of  that  wealth  you  gave  your  peace  to  gain  f 
Did  conscience  never  " — 

— "  Cease,  tormentor,  cease 
Or  reach  me  ^ison ^let  me  rest  in  peace  V 

'*  Agreed — but  hear  roe— let  the  truth  appear." 
**  Then  state  your  purpose ;  1*11  be  calm  and  hear.** 

Know  then,  this  wealth,  sole  object  of  jrour  caw, 
I  had  some  right,  without  your  hand,  to  share ; 
My  mother's  claim  was  just ;  but  soon  she  saw 
Your  power,  compell'd,  insulted,  to  withdraw : 
'Twas  then  my  father,  in  his  anger,  swore 
You  should  divide  the  fortune,  or  restore ; 
Long  we  debated  ; — and  you  find  me  now 
Heroic  victim  to  a  father's  vow  ; 
Like  Jephthah's  daughter,  but  in  different  state. 
And  both  decreed  to  mourn  our  early  fiite ; 
Hence  was  my  brother  servant  to  your  pride. 
Vengeance  made  him  your  slave,  and  me  your  bridet 
Now  all  is  known :  a  dreadful  price  I  pay 
For  our  revenge ; — but  still  we  have  our  day ; 
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All  that  jou  love  ton  moit  n^ith  others  share, 
Or  all  you  dread  from  their  retentment  dare ! 
Tet  temis  I  offer— let  contention  cease  x 
DiTide  the  spoil,  and  let  as  part  in  peace." 

Our  hero  trembling  heard—he  sat— he  rose-* 
Nor  could  his  motions  nor  his  mind  compose ; 
He  paced  the  room  —and,  stalking  to  her  side^ 
Cased  on  the  face  of  his  undaunted  bride  ; 
And  nothing  there  but  scorn  and  calm  areivion 

spied. 
He  would  have  vengeance,  yet  he  fear'd  the  law : 
Her  friends  would  threaten, and  their  power  he  saw; 
"  Then  let  her  go  :"— but  O !  a  mighty  sum 
Would  that  demand,  since  he  had  let  her  come  * 
Nor  from  his  sorrows  could  he  find  redress. 
Save  that  which  led  him  to  a  like  distress, 
And  all  his  ease  was  in  his  wife  to  see 
A  wretch  as  anxious  and  distressM  as  he : 
Her  strongest  wish,  the  fortune  to  divide 
And  part  in  peace,  his  avarice  denied ; 
And  thua  it  happen^,  as  in  all  deceit. 
The  cheater  found  the  evil  of  the  cheat; 
The  husband  grieved — nor  was  the  wife  at  rest; 
Him  she  could  vex,  and  he  could  her  molest ; 
She  could  his  passion  into  fVenzy  raise. 
But  when  the  Rre  was  kindled,  fear'd  the  blaie : 
As  much  they  studied,  so  in  time  they  found 
The  easiest  way  to  give  the  deepest  wound ; 
But  then,  like  fencers,  they  wero  equal  still. 
Both  lost  in  danger  what  they  gainM  in  skill ; 
Each  heart  a  keener  kind  of  rancour  gain*d. 
And  paining  more,  was  more  severely  pain'd ; 
And  thus  by  both  were  equal  vengeance  dealt. 
And  both  the  anguish  they  inflicted  felt. 
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Then  she  plots^  then  she  mmlnates»  then  she  de- 
vises ;  and  what  they  think  in  their  hearts  they  may  ef- 
feet,  they  will  break  their  hearts  bat  they  will  effect 

Meny  Wivet  of  Windaort  act  ii.  so.  S. 

She  bath  spoken  that  she  should  not,  I  am  sure  of 
that ;  Heaven  knows  what  she  hath  known. 

3fac6«/A,actv.  sc.  1. 
Our  house  Is  hell,  and  thou  a  merry  devU. 

Merekant  ^  Tenict,  act  ii.  sc.  8. 
And  yet,  for  aoght  I  see,  they  are  as  sick  that  surfeit 
of  too  much,  as  they  that  starve  with  notfaiog;  It  Is  no 
mean  happiness^  therefore,  to  be  seated  In  the  mean. 

Id,  act  f.  so.  2. 

A  VICAR  died,  and  left  his  daughter  poor^ 
It  hurt  her  not,  she  was  not  rich  before  : 
Her  humble  share  of  worldly  goods  she  sold. 
Paid  every  debt,  and  then  her  fortune  told ; 
And  found,  with  youth  and  beauty,  hope  and  health. 
Two  hundred  guineas  was  her  worldly  wealth; 
It  then  remain'd  to  choose  her  path  in  life. 
And  first,  said  Jessy,  **  Shall  I  be  a  wife  X — 
Colin  is  mild  and  civil,  kind  and  just, 
I  know  his  love,  his  temper  I  can  trust ; 
But  small  his  farm,  it  asks  perpetual  care. 
And  we  must  toil  as  well  as  trouble  share ; 
True,  he  was  taught  in  all  the  gentle  arts 
That  raise  the  soul,  ond  soften  human  hearts ; 


And  boasts  a  parent,  who  deservee  to  shina 
In  higher  claw,  nid  I  eottld  wish  her  mino ; 
Nor  wants  he  will  his  station  to  improve* 
A  just  ambitkm  vraked  by  fiiitfalhl  love  ^- 
Still  is  he  pooi^— and  here  my  father's  ftiand 
Deigns  for  his  daugfatenms  her  own,  to  tend  ; 
A  worthy  lady,  who  it  seems  has  known 
A  world  of  grieft  and  troobles  of  her  own  t 
I  was  an  inliint,  when  she  came,  a  gnest 
Beneath  my  father's  humble  roof  to  rest ; 
Her  kindred  all  unfeeling,  vast  her  woes. 
Such  her  complaint,  and  there  she  found  rspoaa . 
Enrich'd  by  fortune,  now  she  nobly  livea. 
And  nobly,  ftom  the  blest  abimdance,  gives ; 
The  grief,  the  want  of  human  life,  she  knows. 
And  coipfbrt  there  and  here  relief  bestows  ; 
But  are  they  not  dependants  f— Foolish  pride 
Am  I  not  hononr*d  by  such  ftiend  and  guide  ff 
Have  I  a  home,"  (here  Jessy  dropp'd  a  tearO 
"  Or  fiiend  beside  V'^K  iaithfoi  friend  was  nau; 

Now  Colin  came,  at  lengdi  resolved  to  laj 
His  heart  before  her  and  to  urge  her  stay ; 
True,  his  own  plough  the  gentle  Colin  drove. 
An  humble  fermer  with  aspiring  love ; 
Who,  urged  by  passion,  never  dared  till  now. 
Thus  urged  by  fears,  his  trembling  hopes  avows 
Her  fether's  glebe  he  managed ;  every  year 
The  grateful  vicar  held  the  youth  more  dear ; 
He  saw  indeed  the  prise  in  Colin's  view. 
And  wish'd  his  Jessy  with  a  man  so  true ; 
Timid  as  true,  he  urged  with  anxious  air 
His  tender  hope,  and  made  the  trembling  pngreri 
When  Jessy  saw,  nor  could  with  coldness  see, 
Such  fond  respect,  such  tried  sincerity . 
Grateful  for  favours  to  her  father  dealt. 
She  more  than  grateful  for  his  passion  fell ; 
Nor  could  she  ftown  en  one  so  good  and  kind, 
Yet  fear'd  to  smile,  and  was  anfix*d  in  mind ; 
But  prudence  placed  the  female  friend  in  viev!^— 
What  might  not  one  so  rich  and  grateful  do  T 
So  lately,  too,  the  good  old  vicar  died. 
His  feithful  daughter  must  not  cast  aside 
The  signs  of  filial  grief,  and  be  a  ready  bride  t 
Thus,  led  by  prudence,  to  the  lady's  seat 
The  village  beauty  purposed  to  retreat ; 
But  as  in  hard-fought  fields  the  victor  knows 
What  to  the  vanquish'd  he  in  honour  owes. 
So  in  this  conquest  over  powerful  love. 
Prudence  resolved  a  generous  foe  to  prove ; 
And  Jessy  felt  a  mingled  fbar  and  pain 
In  her  dismission  of  a  flilthfUl  swain. 
Gave  her  kind  thanks,  and  when  she  saw  kk 

wo. 
Kindly  betray'd  that  she  was  loath  to  go ; 
"  But  would  she  promise,  if  abroad  she  met 
A  ftfowniiig  world,  she  would  remember  yet 
Where  dwelt  a  friend  ?*'—*«  That  could  she  uk 

forget." 
And  thus  they  parted ;  but  each  faithful  heart 
Felt  the  compulsion  and  refused  to  parL 

Now  by  the  morning  mail  the  timid  maid 
Was  to  that  kind  and  wealthy  dame  convey'dj 
Whose  invitation,  when  her  father  died, 
Jessy  as  comfort  to  her  heart  applied  ; 
She  knew  the  days  her  generous  friend  had  seft 
As  wife  and  widow,  evil  days  had  been ; 
She  married  eariy,  and  for  half  her  life 
Was  an  insulted  and  ibrsaken  wife ; 
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Widow'd  and  poor,  her  angry  fiuher  gave, 
Mix*d  with  reproach,  the  pittance  of  a  slave  { 
Forgetful  bmthen  poas'd  her,  bat  she  knew 
Her  hunbler  friends,  and  to  dielr  home  withdrew ; 
The  good  old  vicar  to  her  sire  applied 
For  help,  and  helped  her  when  her  sire  denied ; 
When  in  few  yean  death  staUt'd  throogh  bower 

andJiall,  > 
Sires,  sons^  and  sons  of  sons,  were  buried  all : 
She  then  abounded,  and  had  wedth  fo  spare 
For  softening  grief  she  once  in»  doomed  to  share : 
Thua  train'd  in  mtsery'k  sehod,  and  taught  to  feel, 
She  would  rejoice  an  orphan's  woes  to  heal : 
So  Jessy  thought,  who  look'd  within  her  breast, 
And  thence  conceived  how  bounteous  minds  are 
bless'd. 

From  her  vast  mansion  look'd  the  lady  down 
On  humbler  buildings  of  a  basy  town ; 
Thence  came  her  IKends  of  either  sex,  and  all 
With  whom  she  lived  on  terms  reciprocal : 
They  pass'd  the  hours  with  their  accustom'd  ease. 
As  guesu  inclined,  but  not  compell'd  to  please ; 
But  there  were  others  in  the  mansion  Ibund, 
For  office  chosen,  and  by  duties  bound  ; 
Three  female  rivals,  each  of  power  possess'd, 
Th'  attendant  maid,  poor  friend,  and  kindred  guest 

To  these  came  Jessy,  as  a  seaman  thrown 
By  the  rude  storm  npon  a  coast  unknown 
1116  view  was  flattering,  civil  seem'd  the  race. 
But  all  unknown  the  dangers  of  the  place,    [freed, 

Few  hours  had  paa'd,  when,  f^m  attendants 
The  lady  utter'd— "  This  is  kind  indeed ; 
Believe  me,  love !  that  I  for  one  like  you 
Have  daily  pray'd,  a  fKend  discreet  and  true ; 
O !  wonder  not  that  I  on  you  depend. 
Ton  are  mine  own  hereditary  friend  t 
Hearken,  my  Jessy,  never  can  I  trust 
Beings  ungrateful,  selfish,  and  unjost ; 
But  yoa  are  present,  and  my  load  of  care 
Tour  love  will  serve  to  lighten  and  to  share : 
C  *me  near  me,  Jessy ;  let  not  those  below 
Of  my  reliance  on  3ronr  friendship  know; 
Look  as  they  look;  be  in  their  freedoms  firee-^ 
But  all  they  say  do  yon  convey  to  me." 

Here  Jessy's  thoughts  to  Colin's  eottage  flew, 
And  with  such  speed  she  scarce  their  absMice 
knew. 

**  Jane  loves  her  mistress^  and  should  she  ^epart, 
I  lose  her  service,  and  she  breaks  her  heart  { 
My  ways  and  wishes,  looks  and  thoughts  she 

knows. 
And  duteous  care  by  dose  attention  shows  t 
But  is  she  fiuthful  ?  in  temptation  strong ! 
Will  she  not  wrong  me  t  ah !  I  fear  the  wrong  i 
Your  father  loved  me ;  now,  in  time  of  need. 
Watch  for  my  good,  and  to  his  place  succeed. 

"  Blood  doesn't  bind — that  girl,  who  every  day 
Eats  of  my  bread,  vrould  wish  ray  life  avray ; 
I  m  her  dear  rdationt  and  she  thinks 
To  make  her  fortune,  an  ambitious  minx ! 
She  only  courts  me  for  the  prospect's  sake. 
Because  she  knows  I  have  a  will  to  make ; 
Tee,  love !  my  will  delay'd,  I  know  not  how— 
But  yon  are  here,  and  I  vnll  make  it  now. 

"That  idle  creature,  keep  her  m  your  view. 
See  what  she  does,  what  she  desires  to  do ; 
On  her  young  mind  may  artful  villains  prey. 
And  to  my  i^te  and  jewels  And  a  way ; 


A  pleasant  humour  has  th^  girl :  her  smile 
And  cheerful  manner  tedious  hours  beguile : 
But  well  observe  her,  ever  near  her  be. 
Close  in  your  thoughts,  in  your  professions  fr«*. 

**  Again,  itay  Jessy,  hear  what  I  advise, 
And  watch  a  woman  ever  in  disguise ; 
Issop,  that  widow,  serious,  subtle,  sly — 
But  what  of  this— I  must  have  company ; 
She  markets  for  me,  and  although  she  makes 
Profit,  no  doubt,  of  all  she  undertakes, 
Tet  she  is  one  I  can  to  all  produce. 
And  all  her  talents  are  in  daily  use ; 
Deprived  of  her,  I  may  another  find 
As  sly  and  selfish,  with  a  vreaker  mind : 
But  never  trust  her,  she  is  full  of  art. 
And  worms  herself  into  the  closet  heart ; 
Seem  then,  I  pray  yon,  careless  in  her  sight, 
Nor  let  her  know,  my  love,  how  we  unite. 

**  Do,  my  good  Jessy,  cast  a  view  around. 
And  let  no  wrong  within  my  house  be  found ; 
That  girl  associates  with  I  know  not  ^ho 

Are  her  companions,  nor  what  ill  they  do  ; 
'Tis  then  the  widow  plans,  'tis  then  she  tries 
Her  various  arts  and  schemes  for  fresh  supplies ; 
'TIS  then,  if  ever,  Jahe  her  doty  quits, 
And,  whom  I  know  not,  favours  and  admits : 
O!  watch  their  movements  ^11 ;  for  me  'tis  hard. 
Indeed  is  vain,  but  you  may  keep  a  guard ; 
And  I,  when  none  your  watchful  glance  deceive, 
May  make  my  will,  and  think  what  I  shall  leave.* 

Jessy,  with  fear,  disgust,  alarm,  surprise. 
Heard  of  these  duties  for  her  ears  and  eyes ; 
Heanl  by  what  service  she  must  gain  her  bread. 
And  went  with  scorn  and  sorrow  to  her  bed. 

Jane  was  a  servant  fitted  for  her  place. 
Experienced,  cunning,  fVaudfuf ,  selfish,  base ; 
Skill'd  in  those  mean  hnmiliating  arts 
That  make  their  way  to  proud  and  selfish  hearts  t 
By  instinct  taught,  she  felt  an  awe,  a  fear. 
For  Jessy's  upright,  simple  character ; 
Whom  with  gross  flattei^r  she  a  while  assaiVd, 
And  then  beheld  with  hatred  when  it  fail'd ; 
Tet  trying  still  upon  her  mind  for  hold. 
She  all  the  secrets  of  the  mansion  told  ; 
And  to  invite  An  equal  trnM,  she  drew 
Of  every  mind  a  bold  and  rapid  view ; 
But  on  the  widow'd  fViend  with  deep  disdain. 
And  rancorous  envy,  dwelt  the  treacherous  JanA  t^ 
In  vain  such  arts ;  without  deceit  or  pride. 
With  a  just  taste  and  feeling  for  her  guide, 
From  all  contagion  Jessy  kept  apart. 
Free  in  her  manners,  guarded  in  her  heart 

Jessy  one  morn  wis  thoughtful,  and  her  sigh 
The  widow  heard  as  she  was  passing  by ; 
And—"  Well ."'  sh^  said,  **  h  that  some  distant 

swain. 
Or  aught  with  ui,  that  gives  ydur  bosom  pain  T 
Come,  we  are  fellow  sufferers,  slaves  in  thrall. 
And  tasks  and  griefs  are  common  to  us  all ; 
Think  not^  my  franknees  strange :  they  love  M 

paint 
Their  state  with  fVeedom,  who  endure  restraint ; 
And  there  is  something  in  that  speaking  eye 
And  sober  mien,  that  prove  I  may  rely  : 
Ton  came  a  stranger ;  to  my  words  attend, 
Accept  ray  ofl^r,  and  you  find  a  fi-iend  ; 
It  is  a  lal^rtinth  in  which  you  stray. 
Come,  hold  my  elu6,  and  I  will  lead  the  wny. 
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**  GocnI  Heaven !  that  one  ao  jealoua.  enviona, 
baae, 
Choald  be  the  miatrea  of  eo  aweet  a  place ; 
She,  who  80  long  henelf  waa  low  and  poor, 
Now  broods  tuapicioua  on  her  ueeleat  alore ; 
She  loves  to  see  us  abject,  loves  to  deal 
Her  insult  round,  and;then  pretends  to  feel : 
Prepare  to  cast  all  dignity  aside. 
For  know  your  talents  will  be  quickly  tried ; 
Nor  think,  from  favours  past,  a  friend  to  gain, 
Tis  but  by  duties  we  our  posts  maintain : 
I  read  her  novels,  gossip  through  the  town. 
And  daily  go,  for  idle  stories,  down ; 
I  cheapen  all  she  buys,  and  bear  the  curse 
Of  honest  tradesmen  for  my  niggard  purse ; 
And,  when  for  her  this  meanness  I  display. 
She  cries,  *  I  heed  not  what  I  throw  away  ;* 
Of  secret  bargains  I  endure  the  shame, 
And  stake  my  credit  for  our  fish  and  game ; 
Oft  Uhs  she  smiled  to  hear '  her  generous  soul 
Woul(^  gladly  give,  but  stoops  to  my  control.' 
Nay !  I  have  heard  her,  when  she  chanced  to  come 
Where  I  contended  for  a  petty  sum. 
Affirm  'twas  painful  to  behold  such  care, 
*  But  Issop's  nature  is  to  pinch  and  spare.' 
Thus  all  the  meanness  of  the  house  is  mine. 
And  my  reward,  to  scorn  her,  and  to  dine. 

'*  See  next  that  giddy  thing,  with  neither  pride 
To  keep  her  safe,  nor  principle  to  guide ; 
Poor,  idle,  simple  flirt !  as  sure  aa  fate 
Her  maiden  fame  will  have  an  early  date : 
Of  her  beware  ;  for  all  who  live  below 
Have  faults  they  wish  not  all  the  world  to  know ; 
And  she  is  fond  of  listening,  full  of  doubt. 
And  stoops  to  guilt  to  find  an  error  out 

**  And  now  once  more  observe  the  artful  maid, 
A  lying,  prying,  jilting,  thievish  jade ; 
I  think,  my  love,  you  would  not  condescend 
To  call  a  low,  illiterate  girl  your  friend : 
But  in  our  troubles  we  are  apt,  you  know. 
To  lean  on  all  who  some  compassion  show , 
And  she  has  flexile  features,  acting  eyes. 
And  seems  with  every  look  to  sympathise ; 
No  mirror  can  a  mortal's  gtief  express 
With  more  precision,  or  can  feel  it  less ; 
That  proud,  mean  spirit,  she  by  fawning  coorta. 
By  vulgar  flattery,  and  by  vile  reports ; 
And,  by  that  proof  she  every  instant  gives. 
To  one  so  mean,  that  yet  a  meaner  lives. 

"  Come,  1  have  drawn  the  curtain,  and  ywi  see 
Your  fellow  actors,  all  our  company ; 
Should  you  incline  to  throw  reserve  aside. 
And  in  my  judgment  and  my  love  confide, 
I  could  some  prospects  open  to  your  view. 
That  ask  attention ;  and,  till  then,  adieu." 

"  Farewell !"  said  Jessy,  hastening  to  her  room. 
Where  all  she  saw  within,  without,  was  gloom : 
€onfo8ed,  perplex'd,  she  paas'd  a  dreary  hour. 
Before  her  reason  could  exert  its  power ; 
To  her  all  seem'd  mysterious,  all  allied 
To  avarice,  meanness,  folly,  craft,  and  pride ; 
Wearied  with  thought,  she  breathed  the  garden's 

air. 
Then  came  the  laughing  lass,  and  join'd  her  there. 

**  My  sweetest  friend  has  dwelt  with  ua  a  week. 
And  does  she  love  us  f  be  sincere  and  speak ; 
My  aunt  you  cannot^Lord !  how  I  should  hate 
7^  be  like  her,  all  miaeiy  and  aiate ; 


Proud,  and  yet  envious,  she  disgusted  aeea 
All  who  are  happy,  and  who  look  at  ease. 
Let  friendahip  bind  us,  I  will  quickly  show 
Some  favourites  near  us,  you*ll  be  bless'd  to  knovr 
My  aunt  forbids  it,  but  can  she  expect. 
To  soothe  her  spleen,  we  shall  ourselvea  negaael 
Jane  and  the  widow  were  to  watch  and  aiay 
My  free-bom  feet ;  I  watch'd  aa  well  as  tbey ; 
Lo !  what  is  this  f  this  simple  key  explores 
The  dark  recess  that  holda  the  spinster's  atons; 
And,  led  by  her  ill  star,  I  chanced  to  see 
Where  Issop  keeps  her  slock  of  ratafie;/ 
Used  in  the  hours  of  anger  and  alarm. 
It  makes  her  civil,  and  it  keepa  her  warm ; 
Thus  bless'd  with  secrets  both  would  choose  M 

hide. 
Their  feara  now  grant  me  what  their  aooni  denied 

"  My  freedom  thus  by  their  assent  secured. 
Bad  aa  it  is,  the  place  may  be  endured ; 
And  bad  it  is  ;  but  her  esiatea,  you  know. 
And  her  beloved  hoards  she  must  bestow ; 
So  we  can  slyly  our  amusements  take. 
And  friends  of  demons,  if  they  help  us,  make." 

**  Strange  creaturea  thoae,"  thought  Jesay,  half 
inclined 
To  smile  at  one  malicious  and  yet  kind ; 
Frank  and  yet  cunning,  with  a  heart  to  love 
And  malice  prompt^the  serpent  and  the  dove. 
Here  could  she  dwell  f  or  could  she  yet  depart! 
Could  she  be  artful  ?  could  she  bear  with  art  f 
This  splendid  mansion  gave  the  cottage  grace. 
She  thought  a  dungeon  was  a  happier  place ; 
And  Colin  pleading,  when  he  pleaded  best. 
Wrought  not  such  sudden  change  in  Jessy's  bfosit 

The  wondering  maiden,  who  had  only  read 
Of  such  vile  beings,  saw  them  now  with  dread; 
Sofe  in  themselves,  for  nature  has  design'd 
The  creature's  poison  harmless  to  the  kind ; 
But  all  beside  who  in  the  haunts  are  found 
Must  dread  the  poison,  and  must  feel  the  wound. 

Days  full  of  oare,  slow  weary  weeka  pass'd  on. 
Eager  to  go,  still  Jessy  was  not  gone ; 
Her  time  in  trifling  or  in  tears  she  spent. 
She  never  gave,  she  never  felt  content : 
The  lady  wonder'd  that  her  humble  guest 
Strove  not  to  please,  would  neither  lie  not  jest; 
She  sought  no  news,  no  scandal  would  convey. 
But  walk'd  for  health,  and  was  at  church  to  pray 
All  this  displeased,  and  soon  the  widow  cried, 
"  Let  me  be  frank ;  I  am  not  aatisfied  ; 
You  know  my  wishes,  I  your  judgment  trust; 
You  can  be  useful,  Jessy,  and  you  musL 
Let  me  be  plainer,  child ;  I  want  an  ear 
When  I  am  deaf,  instead  of  mine  to  hear, 
When  mine  is  sleeping,  let  your  eye  awake ; 
When  I  observe  not,  observation  take ; 
Alas !  I  rest  not  on  my  pillow  laid. 
Then  threatening  whispers  make  my  soul  afraid; 
The  tread  of  strangera  to  my  ear  ascends. 
Fed  at  my  cost,  the  minions  of  my  friends; 
While  3rou,  without  a  care,  a  wish  to  please. 
Eat  the  vile  bread  of  idleneas  and  ease." 

Th*  indignant  girl,  astonish'd,  answer'd,  "  Naf 
This  instant.madam,  let  me  haste  away ; 
Thus  speaks  my  father's,  thus  an  orphan's  friend  f 
This  instant,  lady,  lei  your  bounty  end." 

The  lady  frown'd  indignant :  **  What !"  she  crie^ 
**  A  vicar's  daughter  with  a  prinoess'  pride  i 
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And  pauper's  lot !  but  j>ityiDg,  I  forgive ; 
How,  simple  Jessy,  do  you  think  to  live  7 
Have  I  not  power  to  help  you,  foolish  maid  7 
To  By  concerns  be  your  attention  paid ; 
WUh  cheerful  mind  th'  allotted  duties  take, 
And  recollect  I  have  a  will  to  make." 

Jessy,  who  felt  as  liberal  natures  feel, 
When  thus  the  baser  their  designs  reveal, 
Replied,  "  Those  duties  were  to  her  unfit. 
Nor  would  her  spirit  to  her  tasks  submit'* 
In  silent  scorn  the  lady  sat  a  while. 
And  then    replied  with    stem    contemptuous 
smile, — 

**lliink  you,  iair  madam,  that  jrou  came  to 
share 
Fortunes  like  mine  without  a  thought  or  care  f 
A  guest,  indeed !  from  every  trouble  free, 
Dreas'd  by  my  help,  with  not  a  care  for  me ; 
When  I  a  visit  to  your  father  made, 
I  for  the  poor  assistance  largely  paid ; 
To  his  domestics  I  their  tasks  assign'd, 
I  fix'd  the  portion  for  his  hungry  hind  ; 
And  had  your  father  (simple  man !)  obey*d 
My  good   advice,  and   watch'd    as    well    as 

pray'd. 
He  might  have  lefl  you  something  with  his 

prayers. 
And  lent  some  colour  for  these  lofly  airs. 

"In  tears,  my  love!   O,  then,  my  soflen'd 
heart 
Cannot  resist ;  we  never  more  will  part ; 
I  need  jrour  friendship,  I  will  be  your  friend. 
And  thus  determined,  to  my  will  attend." 

Jessy  went  forth,  but  with  determined  soul 
To  fly  such  love,  to  break  from  such  control ; 
*  I  bear  enough,"  the  trembling  damsel  cried ; 
"  Flight  be  my  care,  and  Providence  my  guide : 
Ere  yet  a  prisoner,  I  escape  will  make ; 
Will,  thus  display'd,  th'  insidious  arts  forsake. 
And,  as  the  rattle  sounds,  will  fly  the  fatal 
snaka" 

Jessy  her  thanks  upon  the  morrow  paid, 
Ptapared  to  go,  determined,  though  afraid. 

**  Ungrateful  creature,"  said  the  lady,  "  this 
Could  1  imagine  ?— are  you  frantic,  miss  7 
What!  leave  your  friend,  your  prospects — is  it 

true?" 
This  Jessy  answer'd  by  a  mild  **  Adieu !" 

The  dame  replied,  *'  Then  houseless  may  you 
rove. 
The  starving  victim  to  a  guilty  love  ; 
Branded  with  shame,  in  sickness  doom'd  to  nurse 
An  ill-form'd  cub,  your  scandal  and  your  curse ; 
Spurn'd  by  its  scoundrel  father,  and  ill  fed 
By  surly  rustics  with  the  parish  bread  ! — 
Bielent  you  not  7 — speak — ^yet  I  can  forgive ; 
Still  live  with  me."  — "With  you,"  said  Jessy, 

"  live  7 
No!  I  wofild  first  endure  what  you  dcacribe. 
Rather  than  breathe  with  your  detested  tribe , 
Wh7  long  have  feign'd,  till  now  tteir  very 

hearts 
Are  firmly  fix'd  in  their  accursed  parts ; 
Who  all  profess  esteem,  and  feel  disdain, 
kod  alU  with  justice,  of  deceit  complain ; 
i¥hom  I  coM  pity,  but  that,  while  I  stay, 
M?  tenor  dr.ves  all  kinder  thouffhis  away ; 


Grateful  for  this,  that  when  I  think  of  yon, 
I  little  fear  what  poverty  can  do." 

The  angry  matron  her  attendant  Jane 
Summon'd  in  haste  to  soothe  the  fierce  disdain. 

**  A  vile,  detested  wretch !"  the  lady  cried, 
**  Yet  shall  she  be,  by  many  an  eflbrt,  tried. 
And,  clogg'd  with  debt  and  fear,  against  her  wiL 

abide ; 
And,  once  secured,  she  never  shall  depart 
Till  I  have  proved  the  firmness  of  her  heart; 
Then  when  she  dares  not,  would  not,  caimot  go, 
I'll  make  her  feel  what  'tis  to  use  me  so." 

The  pensive  Colin  in  his  garden  stray'd. 
But  felt  not  then  the  beauties  it  display'd  ; 
There  many  a  pleasant  objec  .^^t  his  view, 
A  rising  wood  of  oaks  behind  it  grew ; 
A  stream  ran  by  it,  and  the  village  green 
And  public  road  were  from  the  gardens  seen ; 
Save  where  the  pino  and  larch  the  boundary 

.  made. 
And  on  the  rose-beds  threw  a  softening  shade. 

The  mother  sat  beside  the  garden  door, 
Dress'd  as  in  times  ere  she  and  hers  were  poor; 
The  broad-laced  cap  was  known    in   ancient 

days. 
When   madam's  dress    compell'd    the  -village 

praise; 
And  still  she  look'd  as  in  the  times  of  old. 
Ere  his  last  farm  the  erring  husband  sold ; 
While  yet  the  mansion  stood  in  decent  state, 
And  paupers  waited  at  the  well-known  gate 

"Alas!  my  son !"  the  mother  cried,  "  and  why 
That  silent  grief  and  ofl-repeated  sigh  7 
True,  we  are  poor,  but  thou  hast  never  felt 
Pangs  to  thy  father  for  his  error  dealt ; 
Pangs  from  strong  hopes  of  visionary  gain. 
For  ever  raised,  and  ever  found  in  vain. 
He  rose  unhappy !  from  his  fVuitless  schemes. 
As  guilty  wretches  from  their  blissful  dreams ; 
But  thou  wert  then,  my  son,  a  playful  child. 
Wondering  at  grief,  gay,  innocent,  and  wild. 
Listening  at  times  to  thy  poor  mother's  sighs. 
With  curious  looks  and  innocent  surprise ; 
Thy  father  dying,  thou,  my  virtuous  boy. 
My  comfort  always,  waked  my  soul  to  joy ; 
With  the  poor  remnant  of  our  fortune  lefl. 
Thou  hast  our  station  of  its  gloom  berefl : 
Thy  lively  temper,  and  thy  cheerful  air. 
Have  cast  a  smile  on  sadness  and  despair : 
Thy  active  hand  has  dealt  to  this  poor  space 
The  bliss  of  plenty  and, the  charm  of  grace; 
And  all  around  us  wonder  when  they  find 
Such  taste  and  ii^rength,  such  skill  and  pow« 

combined ; 
There  is  no  mother,  Colin,  no,  not  one 
But  envies  me  so  kind,  so  good  a  son ; 
By  thee  supported  on  this  failing  side. 
Weakness  itself  awakes  a  parent's  pride : 
I  bless  the  stroke  that  was  my  grief  before. 
And  feel  such  joy  that  'tis  disease  no  more ; 
Shielded  by  thee,  my  want  becomes  my  wealth. 
And  soothed  by  Colin,  sickness  smiles  at  health { 
The  old  men  love  thee,  they  repeat  thy  praise. 
And  say,  like  thee  were  youth  in  earlier  days ; 
While  every  village  hiaiden  cnes,  *  How  gay. 
How   smart,  hew  braye,  how  good  is  Colin 
Grey !' 
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"  Yet  art  thou  fad  ;  alaa !  my  ton,  I  know 
Thy  heart  is  M'oonded,  and  the  cure  it  slow ; 
Fain  would  I  think  that  Jeaiy  still  may  come 
To  share  the  comforts  of  our  rustic  home : 
She  surely  loved  thee ;  I  have  seen  the  maid, 
When  thou  hast  kindly  brought  the  vicar  aid — 
When  thou  hast  eased  his  bosom  of  its  pain, 
O .'  I  have  seen  her— she  will  come  again.* 

The  matron  ceased ;  and  Colin  stood  the  while 
Silent,  but  striving  for  a  grateful  smile ; 
He  then  replied,  **  Ah !  sure,  had  Jessy  stay*d, 
And  shared  the  comforts  of  our  sylvan  shade, 
The  tenderest  duty  and  the  fondest  love 
Would  not  have  fail'd  that  generous  heart  to 

move; 
A  grateful  pity  would  have  ruled  her  breast. 
And  my  distresses  would  have  made  me  blest 

"  But  she  is  gone,  and  ever  has  in  view 
Grandeur  and  taste ;  and  what  will  then  ensue  f 
Surprise,  and  then  delight,  in  scenes  so  fiiir  and 

new: 
For  many  a  day,  perhaps  for  many  a  week, 
Home  will  have  charms,  and  to  her  bosom  speak ; 
But  tlioughtless  ease,  and  affluence,  and  pride, 
Seen  day  by  day,  will  draw  the  heart  aside : 
And  she  at  length,  though  gentle  and  sincere. 
Will  think  no  more  of  our  enjoyment  here." 
Sighing'  he  spake — but  hark!  he  hears  the  ap- 
proach 
Of  rattling  wheels!  and  lo!  the  evening  coach; 
Once  more  the  piovemont  of  the  horses'  feet 
Makes  the  fond  heart  with  strong  emotion  beat ; 
Faint  wero  his  hopes,  but  ever  had  the  sight 
Drawn  him  to  gaze  beside  his  gate  at  night ; 
And  when  with  rapid  wheels  it  hurried  by. 
He  grieved  his  parent  with  a  hopeless  sigh ; 
And  could  the  blessing  have  been  bought,  what 

sum 
Had  he  not  ofier'd,  to  have  Jessy  come ! 
She  came — he  saw  her  bending  from  the  door, 
Her  iace,  her  smile,  and  he  beheld  no  more ; 
Lost  in  his  joy—the  mother  lent  her  aid 
T*  assist  and  to  detain  the  willing  maid; 
Who  thought  her  late,  her  present  home  to  make. 
Sure  of  a  welcome  for  the  vicar*s  sake : 
But  the  good  parent  was  so  pleased,  so  kind. 
So  pressing  Colin,  she  so  much  inclined. 
That  night  advanced ;  and  then  so  long  detoin'd, . 
No  wishes  to  depart  she  felt,  or  feig^i'd  ; 
Tet  long  in  ^doubt  she  stood,  and  then  perforce 
remain'd. 
Here  was  a  lover  fond,  a  friend  sincere ; 
Here  was  content  and  joy,  for  she  was  here : 
In  the  mild  evening,  in  the  scene  around. 
The  maid,  now  free,  peculiar  beauties  found  ; 
Blended  with  village  tones,  the  evening  gale 
Gave  the  sweet  night-bird*s  warblings  to  the  vale ; 
The  youth  imbolden*d,  yet  abash'd,  now  told 
His  fondest  wish,  nor  found  the  maiden  cold  ; 
The  mother  smiling  whispered—"  Let  him  go 
And  seek  the  license !"   Jessy  answer*d,  "  No :" 
But  Colin  went    I  know  not  if  they  live 
With  all  the  comforts  wealth  and  plenty  give : 
But  with  pure  joy  to  envious  souls  denied. 
To  suppliant  meanness  and  suspicious  pride ; 
And  village  maids  of  happy  couples  say, 
"*  They  live  like  Jessy  Bourn  and  Colin  Grey.**       I 


TALE  XIV. 

THX  ITEUOOLIt  3F  COlTSCIKIffCB. 

I  ora  a  viUshi ;  yet  I  He,  I  am  not; 
Fool !  of  thyself  speak  well :— Fool  I  do  noil 
My  Conscience  hath  a  thousand  several  t 
And  evety  toofne  brlnfs  hi  a  several  tale. 
*  Biehard  lU.  act  v.  ss.  t 

My  Conscience  ts  but  a  kind  of  hard  Consdeoee. . . 
The  fiend  gives  the  more  friendly  counsel 

JiUrthant  of  Venice^  act D.  set 
Thou  hast  ft  now— «nd  I  fear 
Thou  play'dst  most  foully  for  it 

Macbttk,  act  IH.  se.  L 

Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased, 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow, 
Rase  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain, 
And  with  some  sweet  oblhrioas  antidote 
Cleanse  the  foul  bosom  of  that  perikHU  stuff 
Wbkh  weighs  upon  the  heart  1 

/6.actv.se.iL 

Boft !  1  did  but  dream— 
0 1  coward  Conscience,  how  dost  thou  afflict  me  I 
Richard  IIL  act  v.  sc  t 

A  SERIOUS  toyman  in  the  city  dwelt. 
Who  much  concern  for  his  religion  felt ; 
Reading,  he  changed  his  tenets,  read  again. 
And  various  questions  could  with  skill  miintam; 
Papist  and  quaker  if  we  set  aside. 
He  had  the  road  of  every  traveller  tried  ;  « 

There  walk'd  a  while,  and  on  a  sudden  tam*d 
Into  some  by-way  he  had  just  discem'd : 
He  had  a  nephew,  Fulhaih—Falham  went 
His  uncle*s  way,  with  every  turn  content ; 
He  saw  his  pious  kinsman's  watchful  care. 
And  thought  such  anxious  paint  his  own  might 

spare. 
And  he,  the  truth  obtain*d,  without  the  toil,  might 

share. 
In  fact,  young  Fnlham,  though  he  little  read. 
Perceived  his  uncle  was  by  fancy  led ; 
And  smiled  to  see  the  constant  care  he  took, 
ColUting  creed  with  creed,  and  book  with  book. 

At  length  the  senior  fix'd ;  I  pass  th^  sect 
He  call'd  a  church,  'twas  precious  and  elect; 
Yet  the  seed  fell  not  in  the  richest  soil. 
For  few  disciples  paid  the  preacher's  toil ; 
All  in  an  attic  room  were  wont  to  meet. 
These  few  disciples  at  their  pastor*k  feet ; 
With  these  went  Fulham,  who,  discreet  and  grave, 
Follow'd  the  light  his  worthy  uncle  gave  ; 
Till  a  warm  preacher  found  n  way  t*  impart 
Awakening  foelings  to  his  torpid  heart : 
Some  weighty  truths,  and  of  unpleasant  kind. 
Sank,  though  resisted,  in  his  struggling  mind; 
He  wish'd  to  fly  them,  but  compell'd  to  smy. 
Truth  to  the  wakftig  Conscience  found  her  way ; 
For  though  the  youth  was  call'd  a  prudent  lad, 
And  prudent  was,  yet  serious  fonlts  he  had ; 
Who  now  reflected — "  Much  am  I  surprised, 
I  find  these  notions  cannot  be  despised ; 
No!  there  is  something  I  perceive  at  last, 
Although  my  uncle  cannot  hold  it  fiist ; 
Though  I  the  strictness  of  these  men  rejod 
Tet  I  determine  to  be  circumspect ; 
This  man  alarms  me,  and  I  must  begin 
To  look  more  closely  to  the  thingi  withi«; 
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These  apns  of  zeal  ha^e  I  derided  leng. 
But  DOW  begm  to  think  the  laoghen  wrong ; 
Ney,  my  good  uncle,  by  all  teachen  moved. 
Will-  be  preferr*d  to  him  who  none  approved ; 
Better  to  love  amin  than  nothing  to  have  loved." 

Such  were  hb  thougfata,  when  Conscience  first 
began 
To  hold  dose  convene  with  th'  awaken'd  mant  ^ 
Ho  from  that  time  reserved  and  cautious  grew. 
And  ibr  his  duties  felt  obedience  due ; 
Pious  he  was  not,  but  he  fear'd  the  pain 
Of  sins  committed,  nor  would  sin  again. 
Whene'er  he  stiay'd,  he  (bund   his  Conscience 

rose, 
Idke  one  determined  what  was  ill  t'  oppose, 
What  wrong  i'  accuse,  what  secret  to  disclose : 
To  drag  forth  every  latent  act  to  light, 
And  fix  f hem  fully  in  the  actor's  sight : 
This  gave  him  trouble,  but  he  still  confessed 
The  labour  useful,  ibr  it  brought  him  rest. 

The  uncle  died,  and  when  the  nephew  read 
The  will,  and  saw  the  substance  of  the  dead — 
Five  hundred  guineas,  with  a  stock  in  trode — 
He  much  rejoiced,  and  thought  his  fortune  made ; 
Yet  felt  aspiring  pleasure  at  the  sight. 
And  for  increase,  increasing  appetite : 
Desire  of  profit,  idle  habits  checked, 
(For  Folbam's  virtue  was  to  be  correct  0 
He  and  his  Conscience  had  their  compact  made— 
"HTrge  me  with  truth,  and  you  will  soon  persuade  ; 
But  not,**  he  cried,  "  for  mere  ideal  things 
GiTO  me  to  feel  those  terror-breeding  stings.*' 

-  Let  not  such  thoughts,"  she  said,  "  your  mind 
confound ;' 
Trifles  may  wake  me,  but  they  never  wound ; 
In  them  indeed  there  is  a  wrong  and  right. 
Bat  you  will  find  me  pliant  and  polite ; 
Not  like  a  Conscience  of  the  dotard  kind, 
Awake  to  dreams,  to  di^  offences  blind : 
Let  all  within  be  pure,  in  all  beside 
Be  your  own  master,  governor,  and  guide ; 
Alive  to  danger,  in  temptation  strong, 
And  I  shall  sleep  our  whole  existence  long." 

"  Bweet  be  thy  sleep,"  said  Fulham ;  '*  strong 
must  be 
The  tempting  ill  that  gains  access  to  me : 
Never  will* I  to  evil  deed  consent. 
Or,  if  surprised,  O !  how  will  I  repent! 
Should  gain  be  doubtful,  soon  would  I  restore 
The  dangerous  good,  or  give  it  to  the  poor. 
Repose  ibr  them  my  growing  wealth  shall  buy — 
Or  boild^  who  knows  ?— on  hospital  like  Guy  ?— 
Yet  why  toch  means  to  soothe  the  smart  within. 
While  firmly  purposed  to  renounce  the  sin  V* 

Thus  our  young  Trader  and  his  Conscience  dwelt 
In  mutual  love,  and  great  the  joy  they  felt ; 
But  yet  in  small  concerns,  in  trivial  things, 
'  She  was,"  he  said,  **  too  ready  with  the  stings  ;'* 
And  he  too  apt,  in  search  of  growing  gains, 
To  lose  the  fear  of  penalties  and  pains : 
Yet  these  were  trifling  bickerings,  petty  jars. 
Domestic  strifes,  preliminary  wan  ; 
He  ventured  little,  little  she  express'd 
Of  indignation,  and  they  both  had  rest 

Thus  was  he  fix'd  to  walk  the  worthy  way. 
When  profit  urged  him  to  a  bold  essay : — 
A  time  was  that  when  all  at  pleasure  gaoied 
In  lottery  chances,  yet  of  law  unUaaed ; 


This  Fulham  tried :  who  would  to  him  advance 
A  pound  or  crown,  he  gave  in  turn  a  chance 
For  weighty  prize ;  and  should  they  nothing  share. 
They  had  their  crown  or  pound  in  Fulham's  ware; 
Thus  the  old  storss  within  the  shop  were  sold 
For  that  which  none  refuses,  new  or  old. 
Was  this  unjust?  yet  Conscience  could  not  rsstt 
But  made  a  mighty  struggle  in  the  breast  * 
And  gave  th'  aspiring  man  an  early  proo^ 
That  should  they  war  he  would  have  work  enough 
"  Suppose,"  said  she,  **  your  vended  numben  rise 
The  same  with  those  which  gain  each  real  prixe, 
(Such  jrour  proposal^  can  you  ruin  shun  1" — 
**  A  hundred  thousand,"  he  replied,  '*  to  one."— 
** Still  it  may  happen." — ** I  the  sum  must  pay.'— > 
**  You  know  yon  cannot." — **  I  can  run  away." 
"  That  is  dishonest"—'*  Nay,  but  you  must  wink 
At  a  chance  hit ;  it  cannot  be,  1  think. 
Upon  my  conduct  as  a  whole  decide. 
Such  trifling  erron  let  my  virtues  hide ; 
Fail  I  at  meeting  ?  am  I  sleepy  there  7 
My  purse  refuse  I  with  the  priest  to  share  ? 
Do  I  deny  the  poor  a  helping  hand  7 
Or  slop  the  wicked  women  in  the  Strand  f 
Or  drink  at  club  beyond  a  certain  pitch  7 
Which  are  your   charges?  Conscience,  tell  me 
which?" 

"Tis  well,"  said  she,  "but— "  "Nay,  I  pray, 
have  done : 
Trust  me,  I  will  not  into  danger  run." 

The  lottery  drawn,  not  one  demand  was  made ; 
Fulham  gain'd  profit  and  increase  of  trade. 
**  See  now,"  said  he — ibr  Conscience  yet  arose— > 
"  How  foolish  'tis  such  measures  to  oppose : 
Have  I  not  blameless  thus  my  state  wivancedf"— 
"  Still,"  mutter'd  Conscience,  still  it  might  have 

chanced." — 
"  Might !"  said  our  hero,  **  who  is  so  exact 
As  to  inquire  what  might  have  been  a  fact  f ' 

Now  Fulham*8  shop  contain'd  a  curious  view 
Of  costly  triflos  elegant  and  now : 
The  papen  told  where  kind  mammas  might  buy 
The  gayest  toys  to  charm  an  infant's  eye ; 
Where  generous  beaux  might  gentle  damscb  please. 
And  travellen  call  who  cross  the  land  or  seas. 
And  find  the  curious  art  the  neat  device 
Of  precious  value  and  of  trifling  price. 
Here  (^nseience  rested,  she  was  find  pleased  to  fiodt 
No  less  an  active  than  an  honest  mind ; 
But  when  he  named  his  price,  and  when  he  swore. 
His  conscience  check'd  him,  thai  he  ask*d  no  more 
When  half  he  sought  had  been  a  large  increase 
On  fair  demand,  she  could  not  rest  in  peace 
(Beside  th*  afifront  to  call  th'  adviier  in. 
Who  would  prevent,  to  justify  the  sin  7) 
She  therefore  told  him,  that  **  he  vainly  tried 
To  soothe  her  anger,  conscious  that  he  lied ; 
If  thus  he  grasp'd  at  such  usurious  gains. 
He  must  deserve,  and  should  expect  her  pains." 

The  charge  was  strong ;  he  would  in  part  con* 
ie«B 
Ofience  there  was :  but  who  offended  less  ? 
**  What!  is  a  mere  assertion  call'd  a  lie  7 
And  if  it  be,  are  men  compell'd  to  buy  7 
'Twas  strange  that  Conscience  on   such    poinli 

should  dwell, 
While  he  was  acting  (he  would  call  it)  well : 
He  bought  as  othen  buy,  he  sold  as  othen  sell 
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There  -waa  no  fraud,  and  he  demanded  cause 
Why  he  waa  troubled,  when  he  kept  the  lawi  f 

'*  My  lawa  f"  taid  Conacience :  **  What,'*  aaid  he, 
are  thine  f 
*  Oral  or  written,  human  or  divine  ? 
Show  me  the  chapter,  let  me  see  the  text ; 
By  laws  uncertain  subjects  are  perplez'd : 
Let  me  my  finger  on  the  statute  lay. 
And  I  shall  feel  it  duty  to  obey." 

**  Reflect,"  said  Conscience,  "  'twas  your  own 
desire 
That  I  should  warn  you— does  the  compact  tire  f 
Repent  you  this  ?  then  bid  me  not  advise, 
And  rather  hear  your  passions  as  they  rise ; 
So  jrou  may  counsel  and  remonstrance  shun. 
But  then  remember  it  is  war  begun ; 
And  you  may  judge  from  some  attacks,  my  friend. 
What  serious  conflicts  will  on  war  attend." 

**  Nay,  but,"  at  length  the  thoughtfu.'man  replied, 
'  I  say  not  that ;  I  wish  you  for  my  guide ; 
Wish  for  your  checks  and  your  reproofs — but  then 
Be  like  a  Conacience  of  my  fellow-men ; 
Worthy  I  mean,  and  men  of  good  report. 
And  not  the  wretches  who  with  Conscience  sport : 
There's  Bice,  my  friend,  who  passes  off  his  greaae 
Of  pigs  for  bears',  in  pots  a  crown  apiece ; 
His  Conscience  never  checks  him  when  ho  swears 
Thn  fat  he  sells  is  honest  fat  of  bears ; 
And  so  it  is,  for  he  contrives  to  give 
A  drachm  to  each — 'tis  thus  that  tradesmen  live : 
Now  why  should  you  and  I  be  ovemice  T 
What  man  is  held  in  more  repute  than  Bice  V 

Here  ended  the  dispute ;  but  yet  'twas  plain 
The  parties  both  expected  strife  again : 
Their  friendship  cool'd,  he  look'd  about  and  saw 
Numbera  who  seem'd  unshackled  by  his  awe ; 
While  like  a  schoolboy  he  was  threatcn'd  still, 
Now  for  the  deed,  now  only  for  the  will ; 
Here  Conscience  answer'd,  **To  thy  neighbour's 

guide 
Thy  neighbour  leave,  and  in  thine  own  confide." 

Such  were  each  day  the  charges  and  replies. 
When  a  new  object  caught  the  trader's  eyes ; 
A  vestry  patriot,'  could  he  gain  the  name. 
Would  famous  make  him,  and  would  pay  the  fame : 
He  knew  full  well  the  sums  bequeath'd  in  charge 
For  schools,  for  alms-men,  for  the  poor,  were  large ; 
Report  had  told,  and  he  could  feel  it  true. 
That  most  unfairly  dealt  the  trusted  few ; 
No  partnera  would  they  in  their  ofBce  take, 
Nor  clear  accounts  at  annual  meetings  make ; 
Aloud  our  hero  in  the  vestry  spoke 
Of  hidden  deeds,  ond  vow'd  to  draw  the  cloak ; 
It  was  the  poor  man's  cause,  and  he,  for  one, 
Waa  quite  determined  to  aee  juatice  done : 
Hia  foea  afllected  laughter,  then  diadain. 
They  too  were  loud  and  threatening,  but  in  vain ; 
The  pauper'a  friend,  their  foe,  aroae  and  apoke  again : 
Fiercely  he  cried,  **  Tour  garbled  atatementa  ahow 
That  you  determine  we  ahall  nothing  know ; 
But  we  ahall  bring  your  hidden  Crimea  to  light. 
Give  you  to  ahame,  and  to  the  poor  their  right." 

Virtue  like  thia  might  aome  approval  aak, 
But  Conacience  atemly  aaid,  **  Tou  wear  a  maak !" 

At  leaat,"  aaid  Fulhom,  "  if  I  have  a  view 
To  aerve  myaelf,  I  aerve  the  public  too." 

Fulham,  though  check'd,  retain'd  hia  former  zeal, 
And  thia  the  cautioua  roguea  began  to  feel ; 


"  Thua  will  he  ever  bark,"  in  peeviah  toae^ 
An  elder  cried ;  **  the  cur  must  have  a  boos* 
They  then  began  to  hint,  and  to  begin 
Waa  all  they  needed — it  waa  felt  within ; 
In  terms  leaa  veil'd  an  oflfer  then  waa  made. 
Though  diatant  atill,  it  fail'd  ret  to  persuade; 
More  plainly  then  waa  every  pcfnt  proposed. 
Approved,  accepted,  and  the  bargain  closed 
''Th'  exulting  paupers  hail'd  their  friend'a  na 

cess. 
And  bade  adieu  to  murmura  and  dbtreas." 

Alas !  their  friend  had  now  superior  light. 
And,  view'd  by  that,  he  found  that  all  was  right; 
"  'piere  were  no  errors,  the  diaburaementa  small  t 
This  was  the  truth,  and  truth  was  due  to  alL" 

And  rested  Conscience?  No!  she  would  Mt 
rest, 
Tet  was  content  with  making  a  protest : 
Some  acts  she  now  with  less  resistance  bore. 
Nor  took  alarm  so  quickly  as  before : 
Like  those  in  towns  besieged,  who  every  ball 
At  first  with  terror  view,  and  dread  them  all ; 
But,  grown  familiar  with  the  acenes,  they  fear 
The  danger  less,  as  it  approaches  near; 
So  Conscience,  more  familiar  with  the  view 
Of  growing  evils,  less  attentive  grew : 
Yet  he  who  felt  some  pain,  and  dreaded  more^ 
Gave  a  peace-ofiering  to  the  angry  poor. 

Thus  had  he  quiet ;  but  the  time  was  brieC 
From  his  new  triumph  sprang  a  cause  of  grief ,  « 
In  office  join'd,  and  acting  with  the  rest, 
He  must  admit  the  sacramental  test : 
Now,  as  a  sectary,  who  had  all  his  life. 
As  he  supposed,  been  with  the  chureh  at  attile, 
(No  rules  of  hers,  no  laws  had  he  perused. 
Nor  knew  the  tenets  he  by  rote  abused  0 
Yet  Conscience  here  arose  more  fierce  and  stnaf 
Than  when  she  told  of  robbery  and  wrong; 
'*  Change  his  religion !  No !  he  most  be  sure 
That  was  a  blow  no  Conscience  could  endure." 

Though  friend  to  virtue,  yet  she  ofl  abides 
In  early  notions,  fix'd  by  erring  guides ; 
And  is  more  atartled  by  a  call  from  those. 
Than  nyhen  the  fouleat  Crimea  her  rest  oppose ; 
By  error  taught,  by  prejudice  misled. 
She  yields  her  rights,  and  fancy  rules  instead ; 
When  Conscience  all  her  stings  and  terror  deaK 
Not  as  truth  dictates,  but  as  fancy  feels : 
And  thus  within  our  hero's  troubled  breast. 
Crime  was  less  torture  than  the  odious  test 
Now  forma,  new  measures,  he  must  now  embraee. 
With  aad  conviction  that  they  warr'd  with  grace; 
To  hia  new  chureh  no  former  friend  would  come. 
They  acarce  preferr'd  her  to  the  chureh  of  Rone: 
But  thinking  much,  and  weighing  guilt  and  gain, 
Conacience  and  he  commuted  for  her  pain ; 
Then  promiaed  Fulham  to  retain  hia  creed. 
And  their  peculiar  paupera  atill  to  feed  ; 
Their  attic  room  (in  aecret)  to  attend. 
And  not  forget  he  waa  the  preacher'a  friend ; 
Thua  he  proposed,  and  Conscieiice,  troubled,  triei 
And  wanting  peace,  reluctantly  complied. 

Now  care  subdued,  and  apprehenaiona  gone, 
In  peace  our  hero  went  aapiring  on ; 
But  abort  the  period  ; — soon  a  quarrel  rase. 
Fierce  in  the  birth,  and  fatal  in  the  close ; 
With  times  of  truce  between,  which  rather  proted 
That  both  were  weary,  than  that  either  loved 
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Fnlhom  e'en  now  disliked  the  heavy  thrall. 
And  for  her  death  would  in  his  anguish  call. 
As  Rome's  mistaken  friend  ezclaim'd.  Let  Carthage 

faU! 
So  felt  our  hero,  so  hb  wish  ezpress'd. 
Against  this  powerful  sprite— tieieiula  eat ; 
Rome  in  her  conquest  saw  not  danger  near. 
Freed  from  her  rival,  and  without  a  fear ; 
So,  Conscience  conquer*d,  men  perceive  how  fi«e. 
But  not  how  fiital  such  a  state  must  be. 
Fatal,  not  free  our  hero's ;  foe  or  friend 
Conscience  on  him  was  destined  to  attend : 
She  dozed  indeed,  grew  dull,  nor  seem'd  to  spy 
Crime  following  crime,  and  each  of  deeper  dye ; 
But  all  were  noticed,  and  the  reckoning  time 
With  her  account  came  on ;  crime  following  crime. 

This,  once  a  foe,  now  brother  in  the  trust. 
Whom  Folham  late  described  as  fair  and  just, 
Was  the  sole  guardian  of  a  wealthy  maid, 
Flaeed  in  his  power,  and  of  his  frown  afraid  : 
Not  quite  an  idiot,  for  her  busy  bnin 
Sought,  by  poor  cunning,  trifling  points  to  gain ; 
Saccesa  in  childish  projects  her  delight. 
She  look  no  heed  of  each  important  right 
The  friendly  parties  mot :  the  guardian  cried, 
"  I  am  too  old  ;  my  sons  have  each  a  bride : 
Martha,  my  ward,  would  make  an  easy  wife ; 
On  easy  terms  I'll  make  her  yours  for  life ; 
And  then  the  creature  is  so  weak  and  mild, 
She  may  be  soothed  and  threaten'd  as  a  child." — 
••  Yet  not  obey,"  said  Fulham,  "  for  your  fools. 
Female  and  male,  are  obstinate  as  mules." 

Somo  points  adjusted,  these  new  friends  agreed. 
Proposed  the  day,  and  hurried  on  the  deed. 

'*  *Ti8  a  vile  act,"  said  Conscience.    "  It  will 
prove," 
Replied  the  bolder  man,  *«  an  act  of  love ; 
Her  wicked  guardian  might  the  girl  have  sold 
To  endless  misery  for  a  tyrant's  gold  ; 
Now  may  her  life  be  happy,  for  I  mean 
To  keep  my  temper  even  and  serene." 
**  I  cannot  thus  convponnd,"  the  spirit  cried, 
**  Nor  have  my  laws  thus  broken  and  defied : 
This  is  a  fraud,  a  bargain  for  a  wife ; 
Expect  my  vengeance,  or  amend  your  life." 

"The  wife  was  pretty,  trifling,  childish,  weak ; 
She  could  not  think,  but  would  not  cease  to  speak : 
Thia  he  forbade ;  she  took  tho  caution  ill, 
And  boldly  rose  against  his  sovereign  will ; 
With  idiot  cunning  she  vrould  watch  the  hour. 
When  friends  were  present,  to  dispute  his  power ; 
With  tyrant  craH,  he  then  was  still  and  calm, 
But  raised  in  private  terror  and  alarm : 
By  many  trials,  she  perceived  how  for 
IV)  vex  and  tease,  without  an  open  war ; 
And  he  discover'd  that  so  weak  a  mind 
No  art  could  lead,  and  no  compulsion  bind  ; 
The  rudest  force  would  foil  such  mind  to  tame. 
And  she  was  callous  to  rebuke  and  shame : 
Proud  of  her  wealth,  the  power  of  law  she  knew, 
And  would  assist  him  in  the  spending  too : 
His  threatening  words  with  insult  she  defied. 
To  all  his  reaaoning  with  a  stare  replied ; 
And  when  he  begg'd  her  to  attend,  would  say, 
**  Attend  I  will,  but  let  me  have  ray  way." 

Nor  rest  had  Conscience:  "While  you  merit 
pein. 
Prom  me,"  she  cried,  *  you  seek  redresa  in  vain." 


His  thoughts  were  grievous :  **  All  that  I  ] 
From  this  vile  bargain  adds  to  my  distress ; 
To  pass  a  life  with  one  who  will  not  mend, 
Who  cannot  love,  nor  save,  nor  wisely  spend. 
Is  a  vUe  prospect,  and  I  see  no  end ; 
For  if  we  part,  I  must  of  course  restore 
Much  of  her  money,  and  must  wed  no  more. 

"la  there  no  way f— here  Conscience  rose  ia 
power, 
"  O !  fly  the  danger  of  this  fotal  hour ; 
I  am  thy  Conscience,  foithful,  fond,  and  true^ 
Ah,  fly  this  thought,  or  evil  must  ensue ; 
Fall  on  thy  knees,  and  pray  with  all  thy  soul. 
Thy  purpose  banish,  thy  design  control ; 
Let  every  hope  of  such  advantage  cease. 
Or  never  more  expect  a  moment's  peace." 

Th'  aflOighten'd  man  a  due  attention  paid, 
Foil  the  rebuke,  and  the  command  obey'd. 

Again  the  wife  rebell'd,  again  express'd 
A  love  for  pleasure,  a  contempt  of  rest ; 
"She,  whom  she   pleased,  would  visit,  would 

receive 
Those  who  pleased  her,  nor  deign  to  ask  for  leave." 
"  One  way  there  is,"  said  he,  *'  I  might' contrive 
Into  a  Jtrap  this  foolish  thing  to  drive : 
Who  pleased  her,  said  she  7— I'll  be  certain  who—** 
*'  Take  heed,"  said  Conscience.  **  what  thou  mean's! 

to  do: 
Insnare  thy  wife  V*—**  Why,  yes,"  he  must  confeM, 
"  It  might  be  wrong,  but  (here  was  no  redress ; 
Besides,  to  think,"  said  he,  "  is  not  to  sin." 
"  Mistaken  man !"  replied  the  power  within. 
No  guest  unnoticed  to  the  lady  came. 
He  judged  th'  event  with  mingled  joy  and  shame | 
Ofr  he  withdrew,  and  seem'd  to  leave  her  fi«e. 
But  still  as  watchful  as  a  lynx  was  he ; 
Meanwhile  the  wife  was  thoughtless,  cool,  and  gay 
And,  without  virtue,  had  no  wish  to  stray. 

Though  thus  opposed,  his  plans  were  not  resign'd; 
**  Revenge,"  said  he,  "will  prompt  that  daring  mind; 
Refused  supplies,  insulted  and  distress'd. 
Enraged  with  me,  and  near  a  fovourite  guest — 
Then  will  her  vengeance  prompt  the  daring  deed, 
And  I  shall  watch,  detect  her,  and  be  freed." 

There  was  a  youth — but  let  me  hide  the  name. 
With  IbU  the  progress  of  this  deed  of  shame , 
He  had  his  views — on  him  the  husband  cast 
His  net,  and  saw  him  in  his  trammels  fast. 

'  Pause  but  a  moment,  think  what  you  intend," 
Said  the  roused  sleeper,  "  I  am  yet  a  friend : 
Must  all  our  dajrs  in  enmity  be  spent  T' 
**  No !"  and  he  paused ;— "  I  surely  shall  repent" 
Then  hurried  on — the  evil  plan  was  laid. 
The  wife  was  guilty,  and  her  friend  betray'd. 
And  Fulham  gain'd  his  wish,  and  for  his  will  was 
paid. 

Had  crimes  lees  weighty  on  the  spirit  press'd, 
This  troubled  Conscience  might  have  sunk  to  rest; 
And,  like  a  foolish  guard,  been  bribed  to  peace. 
By  a  folse  promise,  that  offence  should  cease ; 
Past  faults  had  seem'd  familiar  to  the  view 
Confused  if  many,  and  obscure  though  true ; 
And  Conscience,  troubled  vnth  the  dull  account, 
Had  dropp'd  her  tale,  and  slnmber'd  o'er  th'  amount 
But,  struck  by  daring  guilt,  alert  she  rose, 
Disturb'd,  alarm'd,  and  could  no  more  repose ; 
All  hopes  of  friendship  and  of  peace  were  past. 
And  every  view  with  gloom  was  overcast 
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Hence,  ireiB  that  day,  that  day  ofahaiM  and  tin. 

Arose  the  reetleai  enmity  within ; 

On  no  resource  could  Fulham  now  rely, 

Doom'd  all  expedients,  and  in  vain,  to  try ; 

For  Conscience,  roused,  sat  buldly  on  her  throne, 

Watch'd  every  thought,  attacked  ibe  ibe  alone. 

And  with  envenom'd  sting  drew  forth  the  inward 

groan: 
Expedients  fail'd  that  brought  relief  before, 
In  vain  his  alms  gave  comfort  to  the  poor, 
Give  what  he  would,  to  him  the  comfort  came  no 

more:  / 

Not  prayer  avail'd,  atul  when  (his  crimes  confess*d) 
He  felt  some  ease,  she  said,  **  Are  they  redressed  7 
You  still  retain  the  profit,  and  be  sure, 
Tiong  as  it  lasts,  this  anguish  shall  endure." 

Fulham  still  tried  to  soothe  her,  cheat,  mislead ; 
But  Conscienoe  laid  her  finger  on  the  deed. 
And  read  the  crime  with  power,  and  all  that  must 

succeed : 
He  tried  t'  expel  her,  but  was  sure  to  find 
Her  strength  increased  by  all  that  he  design'd ; 
Nor  ever  was  his  groan  more  loud  and  deep. 
Than  when  refresh'd  she  rose  from  momentary  sleep. 
Now  desperate  grown,  weak,  harass'd,  and  afraid. 
From  new  allies  he  sought  for  doubtful  aid  ; 
To  thought  itself  he  strove  to  bid  adieu, 
And  from  devotions  to  diversions  flew ; 
He  took  a  poor  domestic  for  a  slave, 
(Though  Avarice  grieved  to  see  the  price  he  gave ;) 
Upon  his  board,  once  frugal,  press'd  a  load 
Of  viands  rich,  the  appetite  to  goad  ; 
The  long-protracted  meal,  the  sparkling  cup. 
Fought  with  his  gloom,  and  kept  his  courage  up : 
Soon  as  the  morning  came,  there  met  his  eyes 
Accounts  of  wealth,  that  he  might  reading  rise ; 
To  profit  then  he  gave  some  active  hours, 
Till  food  and  wine  again  should  renovate  his 

powers: 
Yet,  spite  of  all  defence,  of  every  aid. 
The  watchful  foe  her  close  attention  paid ; 
In  every  thoughtful  moment  on  she  pressed, 
And  gave  at  once  her  dagger  to  his  breast ; 
He  waked  at  midnight,  and  the  fears  of  sin. 
As  waters,  through  a  bursten  dam,  broke  in ; 
Nay,  in  the  banquet,  with  hn  friends  around. 
When  all  their  cares  and  half  their  crimes  were 

drown'd, 
Would  some  chance  act  awake  the  slumbering  foar. 
And  care  and  crime  in  all  their  strength  appear  i 
The  news  is  read,  a  guilty  victim  swings. 
And  troubled  looks  proclaim  the  bosom-stings ; 
Some  pair  are  wed  ;  this  brings  the  wifo  in  view. 
And  some  divorced ;  this  shows  the  parting  too ; 
Nor  can  he  hear  of  evil  word  or  deed. 
But  they  to  thought,  and  thought  to  suflbrings  lead. 

Such  was  his  life :  no  other  changes  came, 
rhe  hurrying  day,  the  conscious  night  the  same; 
rhe  night  of  horror,  when  he  starting  cried. 
To  the  poor  startled  sinner  at  his  side, 
'  Is  it  in  law  f  am  I  condemn'd  to  die  7 

Let  me  escape ! ^I'll  give— O !  let  roe  fly — 

How !  but  a  dream — ^no  judges !  dungeon !  chain ! 
Or  these  grim  men !— I  will  not  sleep  again. 
Wilt  thou,  dread  being !  thus  thy  promise  keep  f 
Day  is  thy  time— and  wilt  thou  murder  sleep  ? 
Sorrow  and  want  repose,  and  wilt  thou  come. 
Nor  give  one  hour  of  pure,  nntroubled  gloom  f 


''O!  Conscienoe!  Coosci— ce!  man*a 
ful  friend, 
Him  canst  thou  comfort,  ease,  relieve,  defiiaii 
But  if  he  will  thy  friendly  checks  fbregtt, 
Thonart,0!  wo  for  me,  his  deadliest  foe  r 
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ADVICE  ;  OR,  THX  'SQUUUt  AMD  THK  TMOMt, 

His  hoars  fill'd  up  wilh  riots,  banquets,  sports— 
And  netrer  noted  him  In  any  study, 
Any  rsciremsDt,  soy  sequestration. 

Henry  F.  act  L  sc  L 

I  will  converse  wilh  iron-wltted  fbol% 
With  onrespectlye  boys ;  none  are  for  me, 
Who  look  into  me  with  considerate  eyes. 

Richard  III  act  iv.  sc  ft 

Tou  cram  these  words  ioto  mine  ears,  iffsIraC 
The  stomach  of  my  sense. 

T^mpett,  act  B.  sa  I 

A  WEALTHY  lord  of  for-extended  land. 
Had  all  that  pleased  him  placed  at  his  command; 
Widow'd  of  late,  but  finding  much  relief 
In  the  world's  comforts,  he  dismias'd  his  grief; 
He  was  by  marriage  of  his  daughters  eased. 
And  knew  his  sons  could  marry  if  they  pleased  t 
Meantime  in  travel  he  indulged  the  boys. 
And  kept  no  spy  nor  partner  of  hb  joys. 

These  joys,  indeed,  were  of  the  grosser  khid. 
That  fed  the  cravings  of  an  earthly  mmd  ; 
A  mind  that,  conscious  of  its  own  excess. 
Felt  the  reproach  his  neighbours  would  express. 
Long  at  th'  indulgent  board  he  loved  to  sit. 
Whore  joy  was  laughter,  and  profoneness  wit ; 
And  such  the  guest  and  manners  of  the  hall. 
No  wedded  lady  on  the  'squire  would  call : 
Here  reign*d  a  fovourite,  and  her  triumph  gain*d 
O'er  other  favourites  who  before  had  reign*d  ; 
Reserved  and  modest  seera'd  the  nymph  to  be. 
Knowing  her  lord  was  charm'd  with  modesty ; 
For  he,  a  sportsman  keen,  the  more  enjoy*d. 
The  greater  value  had  the  thing  destroyed. 

Our  'squire  declared,  that,  from  a  wife  relsMStf 
He  would  no  more  give  trouble  to  a  priest ; 
Seem'd  it  not  then  ungrateful  and  unkind, 
That  he  should  trouble  from  the  priesthood  find  ff 
The  church  he  honoured,  and  he  gave  the  due 
And  full  respect  to  every  son  he  knew : 
But  envied  those  who  had  the  luck  to  meet 
A  gentle  pastor,  ci?il  and  discreet ; 
Who  never  bold  and  hostile  sermon  penn'd. 
To  wound  a  sinner,  or  to  shame  a  friend  ; 
One  whom  no  being  either  shunn'd  or  fear'd. 
Such  must  be  loved  wherever  they  appear'd 

Not  such  the  stem  old  rector  of  the  timo. 
Who  soothed  no  culprit,  and  who  spared  no  crimai' 
Who  would  his  fears  and  his  contempt  exprass 
For  irreligion  and  licentiousness ; 
Of  him  our  village  lord,  his  guests  among, 
By  speech  vindictive  proved  hia  feelings  stung. 

"  Were  he  a  bigot,"  said  the  'squire, "  whose  ssa 
Condemn'd  us  all,  I  should  disdain  to  foel  s 
But  when  a  man  of  parts,  in  college  trained. 
Prates  of  our  conduct,  who  would  bot  be  pain'd 
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While  he  declaimi  (where  no  one  dares  reply) 
On  men  abandon'd,  grovelling  in  the  sty 
(Like  beaatt  in  human  shapie)  of  shomeleM  laxury. 
Yet  with  a  patriot's  zeal  I  stand  the  shock 
Of  vile  rebuke,  example  to  his  flock  i 
But  let  this  rector,  thus  severe  and  proud. 
Change  his  wide  surplice  for  a  narrow  shroud. 
And  I  will  place  within  his  seat  a  youth, 
Train'd  by  the  Graces,  to  explain  the  truth ; 
Then  shall  the  flock  with  gentle  hand  be  led, 
By  wisdom  won,  and  by  compassion  fed." 

This  purposed  teacher  was  a  sister's  son. 
Who  of  her  children  gave  the  priesthood  one ; 
And  she  had  early  train'd  ibr  this  employ 
The  pliant  talents  of  her  college  boy : 
At  various  times  her  letters  painted  all 
Her  brother's  views,  the  manners  of  the  hall ; 
The  rector's  harshness,  and  the  mischief  made 
By  chiding  those  whom  preachers  should  per- 
suade: 
This  led  the  youth  to  views  of  easy  life, 
A  friendly  patron,  an  obliging  wife ; 
His  tithe,  his  glebe,  the  garden  and  the  steed. 
With  books  as  many  as  he  wish'd  to  read. 

All  this  accorded  with  the  uncle's  will. 
He  loved  a  priest  compliant,  easy,  still ; 
Sums  he  had  often  to  his  fiivourite  sent, 
•*  To  be,"  he  wrote,  "  in  manly  freedom  spent ; 
For  well  it  pleased  his  spirit  to  assist 
An  honest  lad,  who  scom'd  a  Methodist" 
His  mother,  too,  in  her  maternal  care, 
Bade  him  of  canting  hypocrites  beware ; 
Who  from  his  duties  would  his  heart  seduce, 
And  make  his  talents  of  no  earthly  use. 

Soon  must  a  trial  of  his  worth  be  made, — 
The  ancient  priest  is  to  the  tomb  convey 'd ; 
And  the  youth  summon'd  from  a  serious  friend, 
His  guide  and  host,  new  duties  to  attend. 

Three  months  before,  the  nephew  and  the  'squire 
Saw  mutual  worth  to  praise  and  to  admire  ; 
And  though  the  one  too  early  left  his  wine. 
The  other  still  exclaim'd — "  My  boy  will  shine ; 
Yes,  I  perceive  that  he  will  soon  improve. 
And  I  shall  form  the  very  guide  T  love ; 
Decent  abroad,  he  will  my  name  defend. 
And,  when  at  home,  be  social,  and  unbend." 

The  plan  was  specious,  for  the  mind  of  James 
Accorded  duly  with  his  uncle's  schemes: 
He  then  aspired  not  to  a  higher  name 
Than  sober  clerks  of  moderate  talents  claim ; 
Gravely  to  pray,  and  reverently  to  preach, 
Was  all  he  saw,  good  youth !  within  his  reach. 
Thus  may  a  mass  of  sulphur  long  abide 
Cold  and  inert,  but  to  the  flame  applied. 
Kindling  it  blazes,  and  consuming  turns 
To  smoke  and  poison,  as  it  boils  and  bums. 

James,  leaving  college,  to  a  preacher  stray'd ; 
What  call'd,  he  knew  not,  but  the  call  obey*d : 
Mild,  idle,  pensive,  ever  led  by  those 
Who  could  some  specious  novelty  propose ; 
Humbly  he  listen'd,  while  the  preacher  dwelt 
On  touching  themes,  and  strong  emotions  felt; 
And  in  this  night  was  fix'd  that  pliant  will 
To  one  sole  point,  and  he  retains  it  still. 

At  first  his  care  was  to  himself  confined  ; 
Himself  assured,  he  gave  it  to  nuinkind : 
Hb  zeal  grew  active ;  honest,  earnest  zeal, 
Aad  comfort  dealt  to  him,  he  long'd  to  deal ; 
Vol.  in.— 9 


He  to  his  favourite  preacher  now  vdthdrew, 
Was  Uught  to  teach,  instructed  to  subdue ; 
And  train'd  for  ghostly  warfare,  when  the  call 
Of  his  new  duties  reach'd  him  from  the  hall. 

Now  to  the  'squire,  although  alert  and  sloa^ 
Came  unexpected  an  attack  of  gout ; 
And  the  grieved  patron  felt  such  serious  pain, 
He  never  thought  to  see  a  church  again : 
Thrice  had  the  youthful  rector  taught  the  crowd. 
Whose  growing  numbers  spoke  his  powen  aloud 
Before  the  patron  could  himself  rejoice 
(His  pam  still  lingering)  in  th^ general  voice; 
For  he  imputed  all  this  early  fame 
To  graceful  manner,  and  the  well-known  name  t 
And  to  himself  assumed  a  share  of  praise, 
For  worth  and  talents  he  was  pleased  to  raise. 

A  month  had  flown,  and  with  it  fled  disease ; 
What  pleased  before,  began  again  to  please ; 
Emei^ging  daily  from  hi|  chamber's  gloom. 
He  found  his  old  sensations  hurrying  home ; 
Then  call'd  his  nephew,  and  exclaim'd,  *'My   - 

boy. 
Let  us  again  the  balm  of  life  ei\joy ; 
The  foe  has  lefl  me,  and  I  deem  it  right, 
Should  he  return,  to  arm  me  for  the  fight' 

Thus  spoke  the  'squire,  the  favourite  nympk 
stood  by. 
And  view'd  the  priest  with  insult  in  her  eye : 
She  thrice  had  heard  him  when  he  boldly  spoke 
On  dangerous  points,  and  fear|d  he  would  revoke  ^ 
For  James  she  loved  not— and  her  manner  told 
*'  This  warm  aflTection  will  be  quickly  cold." 
And  still  she  fear'd  impression  might  be  mad« 
Upon  a  subject  nervous  and  decay'd ; 
She  knew  her  danger,  and  had  no  desire 
Of  reformation  in  the  gallant  'squire ; 
And  felt  an  envious  pleasure  in  her  breast 
To  see  the  rector  daunted  and  distress'd. 

Again  the  uncle  to  the  youth  applied ; 
**  Cast,  my  dear  lad,  that  curMd  gloom  aside  i 
There  are  for  all  things  time  and  place ;  appear 
Grave  in  your  pulpit,  and  be  merry  here : 
Now  take  your  wine ;— for  woes  a  sure  resouraa^ 
And  the  best  prelude  to  a  long  discourse." 

James  half  obey'd,  but  cast  an  angry  eye 
On  the  foir  last,  who  still  stood  watchful  by ; 
Resolving  thus, "  I  have  my  fears ;  but  still 
I  must  perform  my  duties,  and  I  will ; 
No  love,  no  interest,~shall  my  mind  control,  ' 
Better  to  lose  my  comforts  than  my  soul ; 
Better  my  uncle's  fovoor  to  abjure. 
Than  the  upbraidings  of  my  heart  endure." 

He  took  his  glass,  and  then  address'd  the  *squir« 
**  I  feel  not  well,  permit  me  to  retire." 
The  'squire  conceived  that  the  ensuing  day 
Gave  him  these  terrors  for  the  grand  essay. 
When  he  himself  should  this  young  preacher  try. 
And  stand  before  him  with  observant  eye ; 
This  raised  compassion  in  his  manly  breast. 
And  he  would  send  the  rector  to  his  rest: 
Tet  first,  in  soothing  voice*-*  A  moment  stay. 
And  these  suggestions  of  a  friend  obey : 
Treasure  these  hints,  if  fame  or  peace  you  prizti 
The  boule  emptied,  I  shall  close  my  eyes. 

**  On  every  priest  a  twofold  care  attends. 
To  prove  his  talents,  and  ensure  his  friends  ^ 
First,  of  the  first— your  stores  at  once  produM^ 
And  bring  your  reading  to  its  proper  use : 
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On  doetrinas  dwell,  and  every  point  enforce 
By  quoting  much,  ttfe  ■cboler's  ■ore  reeooree  i 
For  he  alone  can  show  at  on  each  head 
What  ancient  achoolmen  and  eage  fiuhen  aaid : 
No  worth  has  knowledge,  if  you  iail  to  show 
How  well  you  studied,  and  how  much  you  know : 
Is  faith  your  subject,  and  you  judge  it  right 
On  theme  so  dark  to  cast  a  ray  of  light? 
Be  it  that  faith  the  orthodox  maintain, 
Found  in  the  rubric,  what  the  creeds  explain ; 
Fait  not  to  show  us  on  this  ancient  faith 
(And  quote  the  pampge)  what  some  martyr  saitht 
Dwell  not  one  moment  on  a  faith  that  shocks 
The  minds  of  men  sincere  and  orthodox ; 
That  gloomy  fiiith.  that  robs  the  wounded  mind 
Of  all  the  comfort  it  was  wont  to  find 
From  virtuous  acts,  and  to  the  soul  denies 
Its  proper  due  for  alms  and  charities ; 
That  partial  faith,  that,  vi^ghing  sins  alone ; 
Lots  not  a  virtue  for  a  fault  atone ; 
That  starving  faith,  that  would  our  tables  clear, 
And  make  one  dreadful  Lent  of  all  the  year; 
And  cruel  too,  for  this  is  (kith  that  rends 
Confiding  beauties  from  protecting  friends ; 
A  faith  that  all  embracing,  what  a  gloom 
Deep  and  terrific  o*er  the  land  would  come  I 
What  scenes  of  horror  would  that  time  disclose ! 
No  sight  but  misery,  and  no  sound  but  woes ; 
Tour  noSler  fiiith,  in  loftier  style  convey 'd. 
Shall  be  with  praise  and  admiration  paid : 
Oii  points  like  these  your  hearers  all  admire 
A  preacher's  depth,  and  nothing  more  require ; 
Shall  we  a  studious  youth  to  college  send, 
That  every  clown  his  words  may  comprehend  f 
Tis  for  your  glory,  when  your  hearers  own 
Your  learning  matchless,  but  the  sense  unknown. 

**  Thus  honour  gain'd,  learn  now  to  gain  a  friend. 
And  the  sure  way  is— never  to  ofiend  ; 
For,  James,  consider — what  your  neighbours  do 
Is  their  own  business,  and  concerns  not  you.  t 
Shun  all  resemblance  to  that  forward  race 
Who  preach  of  sins  before  a  sinner's  face ; 
And  seem  as  if  they  overlook'd  a  pew. 
Only  to  drag  a  failing  man  in  view : 
Much  should  I  feel,  when  groaning  in  disease, 
If  a  rough  hand  upon  my  limb  should  seixe ; 
But  great  my  anger,  if  this  hand  were  found 
The  very  doctor's,  who  should  make  it  sound : 
So  feel  our  minds,  young  priest,  so  doubly  feel, 
When  hurt  by  those  whose  oflice  is  to  heal. 

**  Yet  of  our  duties  you  must  something  tell. 
And  must  at  times  on  sin  and  frailty  dwell ; 
Here  you  may  preach  in  easy,  flowing  style. 
How  errors  cloud  us,  and  how  sins  defile : 
Here  bring  persuasive  tropes  and  figures  forth, 
To  show  the  poor  that  wealth  is  nothing  worth ; 
That  they,  in  fact,  possess  an  ample  share 
Of  the  world's  good,  and  feel  not  half  its  care; 
Give  them  this  coroibrt,  and,  indeed,  my  gout 
In  its  full  vigour  causes  me  some  doubt ; 
And  let  it  always,  for  your  zeal,  suffice. 
That  vice  you  combat,  in  the  abstract— vice : 
The  very  captious  will  be  quiet  then; 
We  all  confess  we  are  ofiending  men : 
In  lashing  sin,  of  every  stroke  beware. 
For  sinners  feel,  and  sinners  you  must  spare ; 
In  general  satire,  every  man  perceives 
4  slight  attack,  yet  neither  fears  nor  grieves ; 


But  name  th'  oflimce,  aad  you  absolva  the  nt$9 
And  point  the  dagger  at  a  single  breaat. 

**  Yet  are  there  sinners  of  a  class  so  low. 
That  you  with  safety  nay  the  ladi  bestow ; 
Poachers,  and  dnmkards,  idle  rogues,  who  find 
At  others'  cost,  a  mark'd  oorrectioa  need  x 
And  all  the  better  sort,  vrho  see  your  xeal. 
Will  love  and  ravereikce  for  their  pastor  feel ; 
Reverence  for  one  who  can  inflict  the^marv 
And  love,  because  he  deals  them  not  a  part. 

**  Remember  well  what  love  and  age  advise ; 
A  quiet  rector  is  a  parish  prixe. 
Who  in  his  learning  has  a  decent  pride ; 
Who  to  his  people  is  a  gentle  guide ; 
Who  only  hints  at  failings  that  he  sees ; 
Who  loves  his  glebe,  his  patron,  apd  hn  eeae. 
And  finds  the  way  to  fame  and  profit  is  to  pteeasb* 

The  nephew  answer'd  not,  except  a  sigh 
And  look  of  sorrow  might  be  term'd  reply ; 
He  saw  the  fearful  haxard  of  his  state. 
And  held  with  truth  and  safety  strong  defaaCe; 
Nor  long  he  reasoned,  for  the  sealoos  youth 
Resolved,  though  timid,  to  profess  the  truth ; 
And  though  his  friend  should  like  a  lion  roar. 
Truth  would  he  preach,  and  neither  less  nor  mora 

The  bells  had  toH'd— arrived  the  time  of  prayer 
The  flock  assembled,  and  the  'squire  was  there: 
And  now  osn  poet  sing,  or  proseman  say. 
The  disappointment  of  that  trying  day  ? 

As  he  who  long  had  train'd  a  favourite  steed, 
(Whose  Blood  and  bone  gave    promise    of  hk 

speed,) 
Sanguine  with  hope,  he  runs  with  partial  eye 
O'er  every  feature,  and  his  bets  are  high  $ 
Of  triumph  sure,  he  sees  the  rivals  surt. 
And  waits  their  coming  with  exulting  heart ; 
Forestalling  glory,  with  impatient  glance. 
And  sure  to  see  bis  conquering  steed  advance ; 
The  conquering  steed  advances — ^luckleas  day! 
A  rival's  Herod  bears  the  prixe  away. 
Nor  second  his,  nor  third,  but  lagging  last. 
With  hanging  head  he  comes,  by  all  surpass'd : 
Surprise  and  wrath  the  owner's  mind  inflame. 
Love  turns  to  scorn,  and  glory  ends  in  shams  ^-> 
Thus  waited,  high  in  hope,  the  partial  'squire, 
Eager  to  hear,  impatient  to  admire : 
When  the  young  preacher  in  the  tones  that  fnid 
A  certain  passage  to  the  kindling  mind. 
With  air  and  occent  strange,  impressive,  sad, 
Alarm'd  the  judge — he  trembled  (or  the  lad  ; 
But  when  the  text  announced  the  power  of  gnttt 
Amaxement  scowl'd  upon  his  clouded  face. 
At  this  degenerate  son  of  his  illustrious  lace 
Staring  he  stood,  till  hope  again  arose, 
That  James  might  well  define  the  words  he  ^^oi^ 
For  this  he  listen'd ;  but,  alas .'  he  found 
The  preacher  always  on  forbidden  ground. 

And  now  the  uncle  left  the  hated  pew. 
With  James,  and  Jame«'s  conduct  in  his  viewt 
A  long  fiirewell  to  oil  his  favourite  schemes! 
For  now  no  crazed  fanatic's  frantic  dreams 
Seem'd  vile  as  James's  conduct,  or  as  James: 
All  he  had  long  derided,  hated,  feor'd. 
This  from  the  chosen  youth  the  uncle  heard  ^ 
The  needless  pause,  the  tierce  disorder'd  air. 
The  groan  for  sin,  the  vehemence  of  prayer. 
Gave  birth  to  wrath,  that,  in  a  long  disoouise 
Of  grace,  triumphant  rose  to  fourfold  force* 
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He  found  hit  thoughti  deipiied,  hit  ralei  tnuu- 

And  while  the  anger  kindled  in  his  breesC,  [pren'd ; 
The  pain  most  be  endured  that  could  not  be  ex- 
Each  new  idee  more  inflamed  his  ire, 
As  fuel  thrown  upon  a  rising  fire : 
A  hearer  yet,  he  sought  by  threatening  sign 
To  ease  his  heart,  and  awe  the  young  divine ; 
But  James  refiised  those  angry  looks  to  meet. 
Till  he  dismiss'd  his  flock,  and  left  his  seat: 
Exhausted  then  he  felt  his  trembling  frame. 
But  fixM  his  soul — ^his  sentiments  the  same ; 
And  therefore  wise  it  seem'd  to  fly  from  rage. 
And  seek  for  shelter  in  his  parsonage : 
There,  if  forsaken,  yet  consoled  to  find 
Some  comforts  left,  though  not  a  few  resigned  ; 
There,  if  he  lost  an  erring  parent's  love, 
An  honest  conscience  must  the  cause  approve ; 
If  the  nice  palate  were  no  longer  fed. 
The  mind  enjoyM  delicious  thoughts  instead ; 
And  if  some  part  of  earthly  good  was  flown, 
Still  was  the  tithe  often  good  farms  his  own. 

Fear  now,  and  discord,  in  the  village  reign. 
The  cool  remonstrate,  and  the  meek  complain ; 
But  there  is  war  within,  and  wisdom  pleads  in  vain : 
Now  dreads  the  uncle,  and  proclaims  his  dread. 
Lest  the  boy-priest  should  turn  each  rustic  head ; 
The  certain  converts  cost  him  certain  wo. 
The  doubtful  fear  lest  they  should  join  the  foe ; 
Matrons  of  old,  with  whom  he  used  to  joke, 
Now  pass  his  honour  with  a  pious  look ; 
Lasses,  who  met  him  once  with  lively  airs, 
Now  cron  his  way,  and  gravely  walk  to  prayers : 
An  old  companion,  whom  he  long  has  loved. 
By  coward  fean  confessed  his  conscience  moved ; 
As  the  third  bottle  gave  its  spirit  forth. 
And  they  bore  witness  to  departed  worth. 
The  friend  arose,  and  he  too  would  depart : — 
*  Man,"  said  the  'squire,  **  thou  wert  not  wont  to 
Hast  thou  attended  to  that  foolish  boy,         [start ; 
Who  would  abridge  all  comforts,  or  destroy  t" 

Tes,  he  had  listen'd,  who  had  slumber'd  long, 
And  was  convinced  that  something  must  be  wrong  i 
But,  though  affected,  still  his  yielding  heart, 
And  craving  palate,  took  the  uncle's  part ; 
Wine  now  oppress'd  him,  who,  when  free  from 

wine. 
Could  seldom  clearly  utter  his  design ; 
But  though  by  nature  and  indulgence  weak, 
Tet,  half  converted,  he  resolved  to  speak; 
And,  speaking,  own'd,  **  that  in  his  mind  the  yoo^ 
Had  gifb  and  learning,  and  that  truth  was  truth  i 
The  'squire  he  hononr'd,  and,  for  his  poor  part, 
He  hated  nothing  like  a  hollow  heart : 
But  'twas  a  maxim  he  had  oflen  tried. 
That  right  was  right,  and  there  he  would  abide ; 
He  honour'd  learning,  and  he  would  confess 
The  preacher  had  his  talents^ more  or  less : 
Why  not  agree  ?  he  thought  the  young  divine 
Had  no  such  strictness — they  might  drink  and  dine ; 
For  them  sufilcient— but  he  said  before,— 
That  truth  was  truth,  and  he  would  drink  no  more." 

This  heard  the  'squire  with  mix'd  contempt  and 
pain; 
He  foafd  the  priest  this  recreant  sot  would  gain. 
The  favourite  nymph,  though  not  a  convert  made. 
Conceived  the  man  she  scom'd  her  cause  would 
aid; 


And  when  the  spirili  of  her  lord  were  low. 
The  lass  presumed  the  wicked  cause  to  show : 
**  It  was  the  wretched  life  his  honoor  led. 
And  would  dmw  vengeance  on  his  guil^  heed  * 
Their  k>ves  (Heaven  knew  how  dreadfully  die- 

tress'd 
The  thought  had  made  her !)  were  as  yet  unUess'd  : 
And  till  the  church  had  saDCtion'd"--Here  she  saw 
The  wrath  that  forced  her  trembling  to  withdraw. 

Add  to  these  outward  ills,  some  inward  light. 
That  show'd  him  all  was  not  correct  and  right : 
Though  now  he  less  indulged— and  to  the  poor. 
From  day  to  day,  sent  alms  from  door  to  door ; 
Though  he  some  ease  from  easy  virtues  found, 
Tet  conscience  told  him  he  could  not  compound ; 
But  must  himself  the  darling  sin  deny. 
Change  the  whole  heart ;  but  here  a  heavy  sigh 
Proclaim'd,  **  How  x»t  the  toil !  and  ah !  hew 
weak  am  I."' 

James  too  has  trouble— he  divided  tees 
A  parish,  once  harmonioos  and  at  ease: 
With  him  united  are  the  simply  meek. 
The  warm,  the  sad,  the  nervous,  and  the  weak ; 
The  rest  his  uncle's,  save  the  few  beside 
Who  own  no  doctrine,  and  obey  no  guide ; 
With  stragglers  of  each  adverse  camp,  who  lend 
Their  aid  to  both,  but  each  in  turn  oflfend. 

Though  zealous  still,  yet  he  begins  to  feel 
The  heat  too  fierde,  that  glows  in  vulgar  xeal ; 
With  pain  he  hears  his  simple  friends  relate 
Their  week's  experience,  and  their  woful  state : 
With  small  temptation  struggling  every  hour. 
And  bravely  battling  with  the  tempting  power ; 
His  native  sense  is  hurt  by  strange  complaints 
Of  inward  motions  in  these  warring  saints  ; 
Who  never  cast  on  sinful  bait  a  look 
But  they  perceive  the  devil  at  the  hook : 
Grieved,  3ret  oompell'd  to  smile,  he  finds  it  hard 
Against  the  blunders  of  conceit  to  guard  ; 
He  sighs  to  hear  the  jests  his  converts  cause,  * 
He  cannot  give  their  erring  xeal  applause ; 
But  finds  it  inconsistent  to  condemn 
The  flights  and  follies  he  has  nursed  in  them :  ' 
These,  in  opposing  minds,  contempt  produce, 
Or  mirth  occasion,  or  provoke  abuse : 
On  each  momentous  theme  disgrace  they  bring, 
And  give  to  Scorn  her  poison  and  her  sting. 


TALE  XVI. 


THE  OONriDANT. 


Think'st  thou  Pd  make  a  life  of  jealousy, 
To  follow  still  the  changes  of  the  moon, 
With  firesb  suspicion  1 

OtheOo^  act  iiL  sc  1 

Why  bast  thou  lost  the  fresh  blood  in  thy  cheeks^ 
And  given  my  treasure  ahd  my  rights  in  thee 
To  thick-eyed  musing  and  cursed  melancholy 

Henty  IV.  Part  L  act  fi.  sc.  S 

It  is  excellent 
To  have  a  giant's  strength,  but  tyrannous 
To  use  It  as  a  giant 

3tea$urefor  MeantrCt  act  U.  se.  1 

Anna  was  young  and  lovely — in  her  ejre 
The  glance  of  beauty,  in  her  cheek  the  dye ; 
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Her  shape  wai  slender,  and  her  fentares  small. 
But  graceful,  easy,  una£^ted  all : 
The  liveliest  tinu her  youthftxl  face  disclosed; 
There  beauty  sparkled,  and  there  health  reposed ; 
For  the  pure  blood  that  flush'd  that  rosy  cheek 
Spoke  what  the  heart  forbade  the  tongue  to  speak ; 
And  told  the  feelings  of  that  heart  as  well. 
Nay,  with  more  candour  than  the  tongue  could 

tell: 
Though  this  fair  lass  had  with  the  wealthy  dwelt. 
Yet  like  the  damsel  of  the  cot  she  felt ; 
And,  at  the  distant  hint  or  dark  surmise. 
The  blood  into  the  mantling  cheek  would  rise. 

Now  Anna's  station  frequent  terrors  wrought 
In  one  whose   looks  were  with  such  meanmg 

fraught ; 
For  on  a  lady,  as  an  humble  friend, 
It  was  her  painful  office  to  attend. 

Her  duties  here  were  of  the  usual  kind, 
And  some  the  body  harass'd,  some  the  mind : 
Billets  she  wrote,  and  tender  stories  read, 
To  make  the  lady  sleepy  in  her  bed ; 
She  play'd  at  whist,  but  with  inferior  skill. 
And  heard  the  summons  as  a  call  to  drill ; 
Music  was  ever  pleasant  till  she  play'd 
At  a  request  that  no  request  convey'd  ;    ' 
The  lady's  tales  with  anxious  looks  she  heard. 
For  she  must  witness  what  her  friend  averr'd : 
The  lady's  taste  she  must  in  all  Approve, 
Hate  whom  she  hated,  whom  shd  loved  must  lore  ; 
These,  with  the  various  duties  of  her  place. 
With  care  she  studied,  and  perform'd  with  grace ; 
She  veil'd  her  troubles  in  a  mask  of  ease, 
And  show'd  her  pleasure  was  a  power  to  please. 

Such  were  the  damsel's  duties ;  she  was  poor — 
Above  a  servant,  but  with  service  more : 
Men  on  her  face  with  careless  freedom  gazed. 
Nor  thought  how  painful  was  the  glow  they  raised ; 
A  wealthy  few  to  gain  her  favour  tried. 
But  not  the  favour  of  a  grateful  bride : 
They  spoke  their  purpose  with  an  easy  air, 
That  shamed  and  frighten'd  the  dependent  fair; 
Past  time  she  view'd,  the  passing  time  to  cheat. 
But  nothing  found  to  make  the  present  sweet, 
With  pensive  soul  she  read  life's  future  page. 
And  saw  dependent  poor,  repining  age. 

But  who  shall  dare  t'  assert  what  year*  may  bring. 
When  wonders  from  the  passing  twux  may  spring  \ — 
There  dwelt  a  yeoman  in  the  place,  whose  mind 
Was  gentle,  generous,  cultivated,  kind  ; 
For  thirty  years  he  labour'd  ;  fortune  then 
Placed  the  mild  rustic  with  superior  men 
A  richer  Stafibrd  who  had  lived  to  save, 
What  he  had  treasured  to  the  poorer  gave  ; 
Who  with  a  sober  mind  that  treasure  view'd. 
And  the  slight  studies  of  his  youth  renew'd : 
He  not  profoundly,  but  discreetly  read. 
And  a  fair  mind  with  useful  culture  fed. 
Then  thought  of  marriage ;  *'  But  the  great,"  said  he, 
**  I  shall  not  suit,  nor  will  the  meaner  me." 
Anna  he  saw,  admired  her  modest  air. 
He  thought  her  virtuous,  and  he  knew  her  fair; 
Love  raised  his  pity  for  her  humble  state, 
And  prompted  wishes  for  her  happier  fate  ; 
No  pride  in  money  would  his  feelings  wound. 
Nor  vulgar  manners  hurt  him  and  confound  : 
He  then  the  lady  at  the  hall  address'd. 
Bought  her  consent,  and  his  regard  ezpress'd ; 


Tet  if  some  cause  his  earnest  wish  denied. 
He  begg'd  to  know  it,  and  he  bow'd  and  sighed. 

The  lady  own'd  that  she  was  loath  to  part. 
But  praised  the  damsel  for  her  gentle  heart. 
Her  pleasing  person,  and  her  blooming  health. 
But  ended  thus,  *'  Her  virtue  is  her  wealth." 

^ Then  is  she  rich !"  he  cried,  with  lively  air; 
**  But  whence,  so  please  you,  came  a  lass  so  fiiirt 

"  A  placeman's  child  was  Aima,  one  who  died 
And  leA  a  widow  by  afflictions  tried ; 
She  to  support  her  infiuit  daughter  strove. 
But  early  left  the  object  of  her  love; 
Her  youth,  her  beauty,  and  her  orphan  state. 
Gave  a  kind  countess  interest  in  her  fate  ; 
With  her  she  dwelt,  and  still  might  dwelling  be^ 
When  the  earl's  folly  caused  the  lasa  to  flee ; 
A  second  friend  was  she  compell'd  to  shun. 
By  the  rude  offers  of  an  uncheck*d  son ; 
I  found  her  then,  and  with  a  mother's  love 
Regard  the  gentle  girl  whom  you  approve  : 
Yet,  e'en  with  me  protection  is  not  peace. 
Nor  man's  designs,  nor  beauty's  trial,  cease ; 
Like  sordid  bojrs  by  costly  fruit  they  feel. 
They  will  not  purchase,  but  they  try  to  steaL^ 

Now  this  good  lady,  like  a  witness  true. 
Told  but  the  truth,  and  all  the  truth  she  knew ; 
And  'tis  our  duty  and  our  pain  to  show 
Truth  this  good  lady  had  not  means  to  know. 
Yes,  there  was  locked  within  the  damsel's  breaat 
A  fact  important  to  be  now  confess'd  ; 
Gently,  my  muse,  th'  afHicting  tale  relate. 
And  have  some  feeling  for  a  sister's  fiite. 

Where  Anna  dwelt,  a  conquering  hero  earner* 
An  Irish  captain,  Sedley  was  his  name ; 
And  he  too  bad  that  same  prevailing  art. 
That  gave  soft  wishes  to  the  virgin's  heart  • 
In  years  they  difler'd  ;  he  had  thirty  seen 
When  this  young  beauty  counted  just  fifteen 
But  still  they  were  a  lovely,  lively  pair. 
And  trod  on  earth  as  if  they  trod  on  air. 

On  love,  delightful  theme !  the  captain  dwelt, 
With  force  still  growing  with  the  hopes  he  felt; 
But  with  some  caution  and  reluctance  told. 
He  had  a  father,  crafty,  harsh,  and  old  ; 
Who,  as  possessing  much,  would  much  expect. 
Or  both,  for  ever,  from  his  love  reject : 
Wny  then  offence  to  one  so  powerful  give. 
Who  (for  their  comfort)  had  not  long  to  live  ? 

With  this  poor  prospect  the  deluded  maid. 
In  words  confiding,  was  indeed  betray 'd  ; 
And,  soon  as  terrors  in  her  boson  rose, 
The  hero  fled ;  they  hinder'd  his  repose. 
Deprived  of  him,  she  to  a  parent's  breast 
Her  secrets  trusted,  and  her  pains  express'd ; 
Let  her  to  town  (so  prudence  urged)  repair. 
To  shun  disgrace,  at  least  to  hide  it  there ; 
But  ere  she  went,  the  luckless  damsel  pray'd 
A  chosen  friend  might  lend  her  timely  aid  ; 
'*  Yes ;  my  soul's  sister,  my  Eliza,  come. 
Hear  her  last  sigh,  and  ease  thy  Anna's  doom." 
"  Tis  a  fool's  wish,"  the  angry  father  cried. 
But,  lost  in  troubles  of  his  own,  complied  : 
And  dear  Eliza  to  her  friend  was  sent, 
T'  indulge  that  wish,  and  be  her  punishment: 
The  time  arrived,  and  brought  a  tenfold  dread ; 
The  time  was  past,  and  all  the  tenor  fled  ; 
The  infant  died  ;  the  face  resumed  each  chani% 
And  reason  now  brought  trouble  and  alarm  -. 
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*  Should  her  Elixa — no !  she  was  too  just, 

Too  good  and  kind— but  ah !  too  young  to  truit" 
Anna  retum'd,  her  former  place  resumed, 
And  faded  beauty  with  new  grace  rebloom'd ; 
And  if  Bome  whispers  of  the  past  were  heard, 
They  died  innoxious,  as  no  cause  appeared; 
But  other  cares  on  Anna's  bosom  press'd, 
She  taw  her  father  gloomy  and  distress'd  ; 
He  died  o'erwheIm*d  with  debt,  and  soon  was 

shed 
The  filial  sorrow  o*er  a  mother  dead : 
She  sought  Eliza's  arms,  that  faithful  friend  was 

wed; 
Then  was  compassion  by  the  countess  shown. 
And  all  th*  adventures  of  her  life  are  known. 

And  now  beyond  her  hopes — ^no  longer  tried 
By  slavbh  awe— she  lived  a  yeoman's  bride ; 
Then  bless'd  her  lot,  and  with  a  grateful  mind 
Was  careful,  cheerfbl,  vigilant,  and  kind  ; 
The  gentle  husband  felt  supreme  delight, 
Bless'd  by  her  joy,  and  happy  in  her  sight ; 
He  saw  with  pride  in  every  friend  and  g^est 
High  admiration  and  regard  expressM : 
With  greater  pride,  and  with  superior  joy, 
He  look*d  exulting  on  his  ftrst-bom  boy ; 
To  her  fond  breast  the  wife  her  infant  strain'd, 
Some  feelings  utter'd,  some  were  not  expiain'd  ; 
And  she  enraptured  with  her  treasure  grew, 
The  sight  familiar,  but  the  pleasure  new. 

Tet  there  appear'd  within  that  tranquil  state 
Some  threatening  prospect  of  uncertain  fate ; 
Between  the  married  when  a  secret  lies, 
It  wakes  suspicion  from  enforced  disguise : 
Still  thought  the  wife  upon  her  absent  friend. 
With  all  that  must  upon  her  truth  depend; 

*  There  is  no  being  in  the  world  beside. 
Who  can  discover  what  that  friend  will  hide  ; 
Who  knew  the  fact,  knew  not  my  name  or  state, 
Who  these  can  tell  cannot  the  fact  relate ; 

But  thou,  Eliza,  canst  the  whole  impart. 
And  all  my  safety  is  thy  generous  heart." 

Mix'd  with  these  fears — but  light  and  transient 
these— 
Fled  years  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  ease : 
So  tranquil  all.  that  scarce  a  gloomy  day 
For  days  of  gloom  unmix'd  prepared  the  way ; 
One  eve,  the  wife,  still  happy  in  her  state. 
Sang  gayly,  thoughtless  of  approaching  fate: 
Then  caibe  a  letter,  that  (received  in  dread, 
Mot  unobserved)  she  in  confusion  read  ; 
The  substance  this ;  **  Her  fViend  rejoiced  to  find 
That  she  had  riches  with  a  grateful  mind  ; 
While  poor  Eliza  had  from  place  to  place 
Been  lured  by  hope  to  labour  for  disgrace ; 
That  every  scheme  her  wandering  husband  tried, 
Pain'd  while  he  lived,  and  perish'd  when  he  died." 
She  then  of  want  in  angry  style  complain'd. 
Her  child  a  bnrden  to  her  life  remain'd. 
Her  kindred  shunn'd  her  prayers,  no  friend  her 
soul  sustain'd. 

«*  Yet  why  neglected  ?    Dearest  Anna  knew 
Her  worth  once  tried,  her  friendship  ever  true ; 
She  hoped,  she  trusted,  though  by  wants  oppress'd. 
To  lock  the  treasured  secret  in  her  breast ; 
Tet,  vex'd  by  trouble,  must  apply  to  one. 
For  kindness  due  to  her  for  kindness  done." 

In  Anna's  mind  was  tumult,  in  her  fkce 
Flushings  of  dread  had  momentary  place : 


"  I  must,"  she  judged,  "  these  cruel  lines  expoee. 
Or  fears,  or  worse  than  fears,  my  crime  disclose." 

The  letter  shown,  he  said,  with  sober  smile, 
"  Anna,  yont  friend  has  not  a  friendly  style : 
Say,  where  could  you  with  this  fair  lady  dwell. 
Who  boasts  of  secrets  that  she  scorns  to  tell  ?" 
"At  school,"  she  answer'd :  he  '*At  school !"  replied 
"  Nay,  then  I  know  the  secrets  you  would  hide : 
Some  longings  these,  without  dispute, 
Some  youthful  gaspings  for  forbidden  fruit : 
Why  so  disorder'd,  love  7  are  such  the  crimes 
That  give  us  sorrow  in  our  graver  times  f 
Come,  take  a  present  for  your  friend,  and  rest 
In  perfect  peace — ^you  find  you  are  confess'd." 

'This  cloud,  though  past,  alam  *-?  the  conscious 
wife. 
Presaging  gloom  and  sorrow  for  her  life  ,* 
Who  to  her  answer  join'd  a  fervent  prayer. 
That  her  Eliza  would  a  sister  spare : 
If  she  again — but  was  there  cause  f— should  send, 
Let  her  direct— and  then  she  named  a  fnend  : 
A  sad  expedient  untried  friends  to  trust. 
And  still  to  fear  the  tried  may  be  unjust  : 
Such  is  his  pain,  who,  by  his  debt  oppress'd, 
Seeks  by  new  bonds  a  temporary  rest. 

Few  were  her  peaceful  days  till  Anna  read 
The  words  she  dreaded,  and  had  cause  to  dread  ^» 

*'  Did  she  believe,  did  she,  unkind,  suppose 
That  thus  Eliza's  friendship  was  to  close  t 
No !  though  she  tried,  and  her  desire  was  plain, 
To  break  the  friendly  bond,  she  strove  in  vain : 
Ask'd  she  for  silence  ?  why  so  loud  the  call, 
And  yet  the  token  of  her  love  so  small  ? 
By  means  like  these  will  you  attempt  to  bind 
And  check  the  movements  of  an  injured  mind  ? 
Poor  OS  I  am.  I  shall  be  proud  to  show 
What  dangerous  secrets  I  may  safely  know : 
Secrets  to  men  of  jealous  minds  convey'd, 
Have  many  a  noble  house  in  ruins  laid  : 
Anna,  I  trust,  although  with  wrongs  beset, 
And  urged  by  want,  I  shall  be  faithful  yet ; 
But  what  temptfl^ion  may  from  these  arise, 
To  take  a  slighted  woman  by  surprise. 
Becomes  a  subject  for  your  serious  care — 
For  who  ofifends,  must  for  ofi^nce  prepare." 

Perplex'd,  dismay'd,  the  wife  foresaw  her  doom  ; 
A  day  deferr'd  was  yet  a  day  to  come ; 
But  still,  though  painful  her  suspended  state, 
She  dreaded  more  the  crisis  of  her  fate ; 
Better  to  die  than  Stafford's  scorn  to  meet, 
And  her  strange  friend  perhaps  would  be  discreel 
Presents  she  sent,  and  made  a  strong  appeal 
To  woman's  feelings,  begging  her  to  feel ; 
With  too  much  force  she  wrote  of  jealous  men. 
And  her  tears  falling  spoke  beyond  the  pen ; 
Eliza's  silence  she  again  implored. 
And  promised  all  that  prudence  could  aflford. 

For  looks  composed  and  careless  Anna  tried ; 
She  seem'd  in  trouble,  and  unconscious  sigh'd  : 
The  faithful  husband,  who  devoutly  loved 
His  silent  partner,  with  concern  reproved : 
••  What  secret  sorrows  on  my  Anna  press. 
That  love  may  not  partake,  nor  care  redress  T' 
"None,  none,"  she  answer'd,  with  a  look  m 

kind. 
That  the  fond  man  determined  to  be  blind. 

A  few  succeeding  weeks  of  brief  repose. 
In  Anna's  cheek  revived  the  faded  rose  ; 
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A  hue  like  this  the  western  sky  ditplajrt. 
That  glows  a  while,  and  withers  as  we  gaze. 

Again  the  friend's  tormenting  letter  came— 
*  The  wants  she  sufier'd  were  affection's  shame ; 
She  with  her  child  a  life  of  terrors  led, 
Unhappy  fruit !  but  of  a  lawful  bed : 
Her  friend  was  tasting  every  bliss  in  life, 
The  joyful  mother,  and  the  wealthy  wife ; 
While  she  was  placed  in  doubt,  in  fear,  in  want. 
To  starve  on  uifles  that  the  happy  grant ; 
Poorly  for  all  her  faithful  silence  paid. 
And  tantalized  by  ineflectual  aid : 
She  could  not  thus  a  beggar's  lot  endure ; 
She  wanted  something  permanent  and  sure  i 
If  they  were  friends,  then  equal  be  their  lot. 
And  she  was  free  to  speak  if  they  were  not.' 

Despair  and  terror  seized  the  wife,  to  find 
The  artful  workings  of  a  vulgar  mind ; 
Money  she  had  not,  but  the  hint  of  dress 
Taught  her  new  bribes,  new  terrors  to  redress  t 
She  with  such  feeling  then  described  her  woes^ 
That  envy's  self  might  on  the  view  repose; 
Then  to  a  mother's  pains  she  made  appeal. 
And  painted  grief  like  one  compell'd  to  feel. 

Tes !  so  she  felt,  that  in  her  air,  her  fiice. 
In  every  purpose,  and  in  every  place  ; 
In  her  slow  motion,  in  her  languid  mien. 
The  grief,  the  sickness  of  her  soul  were  seeiL 

Of  some  mysterious  ill  the  husband  sure. 
Desired  to  trace  it,  for  he  hoped  to  cure ; 
Something  he  knew  obscurely,  and  had  seen 
His  wife  attend  a  cottage  on  the  green ; 
Lovo,  loath  to  wound,  endured  coi\jecture  long. 
Till  fear  would  speak,  and  spoke  in  language 
strong. 

**  All  I  must  know,  my  Anna—truly  know 
Whence  these  emotions,  terrors,  troubles  flow ; 
Give  me  thy  grief,  and  I  will  fairiy  prove 
Mine  is  no  selfish,  no  ungenerous  love." 

Now  Anna's  soul  the  seat  of  strife  became, 
Fear  with  respect  contended,  love  with  shame ; 
But  fear  prevailing  was  the  ruling  guide. 
Prescribing  what  to  show  and  what  to  hide* 

'*  It  is  my  friend,"  she  said — ^*  But  why  disclose 
A  woman's  weakness  struggling  with  her  woes  ? 
T^  she  has  grieved  me  by  her  fond  complaints. 
The  wrongs  she  suflers,  the  distress  she  paints : 
Something  we  do — but  she  afflicts  me  still. 
And  says,  with  power  to  help,  I  want  the  will ; 
This  plaintive  style  I  pity  and  excuse. 
Help  when  I  can,  and  grieve  when  I  refuse ; 
But  here  my  useless  sorrows  I  resign. 
And  will  be  happy  in  a  love  like  thine. 
The  husband  doubted  ;  he  was  kind  but  cool : — 
*'  Tis  a  strong  friendship  to  arise  at  school ; 
Once    more  then,  love,  once  more  the  sufilerer 

aid, — 
I  too  can  pity,  but  I  must  upbraid ; 
Of  these  vain  feelingi  then  thy  bosom  free. 
Nor  be  o'erwhelm'd  by  useless  sympathy." 

The  wife  again  despatch'd  the  useless  bribe. 
Again  essay'd  her  terrors  to  describe ; 
Again  wflh  kindest  words  entreated  peace. 
And  begg'd  her  offerings  for  a  time  might 

A  calm  succeeded,  but  too  like  the  one 
That  causes  terror  ere  the  storm  comes  on 
A  secret  sorrow  lived  in  Anna's  heart. 
In  Stafford's  mind  a  secret  fear  of  art ; 


Not  long  they  lasted— this  determined  foe 
Knew  all  her  claims,  and  nothing  would  fereft^; 
Again  her  letter  came,  where  Anna  read, 
**  My  clAd,  one  cause  of  my  distress,  is  dead : 
Heaven  has  my  infirot."— '*  Heartless  wretch  r  shI 
cried, 
Is  this  thy  joy  T"— ^I  am  no  longer  tied : 
Now  will  I,  hastening  to  my  friend*  partake 
Her  cares  and  comforts,  and  no  more  forsake; 
Now  shall  we  both  in  equal  station  move. 
Save  that  my  friend  eiyoys  a  husband's  love." 

Complaint  and  threats  so  strong  the  wife  amasa4 
Who  wildly  on  her  cottage  neighbour  gazed  ; 
Her  tones,  her  trembling,  first  betray'd  her  grief; 
When  floods  of  tears  gave  anguish  its  relief 

She  fear'd  that  Stafford  would  refuse  assent. 
And  knew  her  selfish  firiend  would'not  rdeQti 
She  must  petition,  yet  delay'd  the  task. 
Ashamed,  afraid,  and  yet  compell'd  to  adt ; 
Unknown  to  him  some  ol^ect  fill'd  her  mind. 
And,  once  suspicious,  he  became  unkind : 
They  sate  one  evening,  each  absorb'd  in  gloom. 
When,  hark !  a  noise,  and,  rudiing  to  the  room. 
The  friend  tripp'd  lightly  in,  and  laughing  said, ' 
come." 

Anna  received  her  with  an  anxious  mind. 
And  meeting  whisper'd,  **  Is  Eliza  kind  V* 
Reserved  and  cool,  the  husband  sought  to  prove 
The  depth  and  force  of  this  mysterious  love. 
To  naught  that  pass'd  between  the  stranger  friend 
And  his  meek  partner  seem'd  he  to  attend ; 
Biit,  anxious,  listen'd  to  the  lightest  word 
That  might  some  knowledge  of  his  guest  afford ; 
And  learn  the  reason  one  to  him  so  dear 
Should  feel  such  fondness,  yet  betray  such  fear. 

Soon  he  perceived  this  uninvited  guest. 
Unwelcome  too,  a  sovereign  power  possess'd  \ 
Lofty  she  was  and  careless,  while  the  meek 
And  humbled  Anna  was  afraid  to  speak : 
As  mute  she  listen'd  with  a  painful  smile, 
Her  friend  sate  laughing  and  at  ease  the  while. 
Telling  her  idle  tales  with  all  the  glee 
Of  careless  and  unfeeling  levity. 
With  calm  good  sense  he  knew  his  wife  endued, 
And  now  with  wounded  pride  her  conduct  view'd; 
Her  speech  was  low,  her  every  look  convey'd— 
**  I  am  a  slave  subservient  and  afraid." 
All  trace  of  comfort  vanish'd  if  she  spoke. 
The  noisy  friend  upon  her  purpose  broke ; 
To  her  remarks  with  insolence  replied. 
And  her  assertions  doubted  or  denied ; 
While  the  meek  Anna  like  an  infant  shook, 
Wo^truck  and  trembling  at  the  serpent's  look. 

*'  There  is,"  said  Stafford, "  yes,  there  is  a  cause— 
This  creature  frights  her,  overpowers,  and  awes." 
Six  weeks  had   pass'd — ^"In  truth,  my  love,  thii 

friend 
Has  liberal  notions ,  what  does  she  intend  ? 
Without  a  hint  she  came,  and  will  she  stay 
Till  she  receives  the  hint  to  go  away  V* 

Confused  the  wife  replied,  in  spite  of  truth, 
**  I  love  the  dear  companion  of  my  youth." 
"  'TIS  well,"  said  Staflford  ;*'  then  your  loves  renew. 
Trust  me,  your  rivals,  Anna,  will  be  few." 

Though  playful  this,  she  felt  too  much  distresi'd 
T'  odmit  the  consolation  of  a  jest ; 
ni  she  reposed,  and  in  her  dreams  would  sigh. 
And,  murmuring  forth  her  anguish,  beg  to  die ; 
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With  lonkAn  ef%  dow  paee.  and  pallid  chaek, 
She  looked  oonihiion,  and  the  fear'd  to  apeak. 

All  this  the  friend  beheld,  for,  quick  of  tight. 
She  knew  the  hoeband  eager  for  her  flight; 
And  that  by  force  alone  she  could  retain 
Phe  lasting  comforts  she  had  hope  to  gain  t 
She  now  perceived,  to  win  her  post  for  life. 
She  must  infuse  fresh  terrors  in  the  wife ; 
Mast  bid  to  friendship's  feebler  ties  adien, 
And  boldly  claim  the  object  in  her  view  i 
She  saw  the  husband's  love,  and  knew  the  power 
Her  friend  might  use  in  some  propitious  hour. 

Meantime  the  anxious  wife,  from  pure  distress 
Assuming  courage,  said,  "  I  will  confess ;" 
But  with  her  children  felt  a  parent's  pride. 
And  sought  once  more  the  hated  truth  to  hide. 

Ofiended,  grieved,  impatient,  Staflbrd  bore 
The  odious  change  till  he  could  bear  no  more ; 
A  friend  to  truth,  in  speech  and  action  plain* 
He  held  all  fraud  and  cunning  in  disdain ; 
But,  fraud  to  find,  and  falsehood  to  detect, 
For  once  he  fled  to  measures  indirect. 

One  day  the  friends  were  seated  in  that  room 
The  guest  with  care  adom'd,  and  named  her  home : 
To   please   the  eye,  there  carious    prints  were 

placed. 
And  some  light  volumes  to  arouse  the  taste; 
Letters  and  music,  on  a  table  laid. 
The  favourite  studies  of  the  fair  betray 'd ; 
Beneath  the  window  was  the  toilet  spread. 
And  the  fire  gleam'd  upon  a  criaftMi  bed. 

In  Anna's  looks  and  falling  tears  were  seen 
How  interesting  had  their  subjects  been : 
"  O !  then,  '*  resumed  the  friend,  **  I  plainly  find 
That  you  and  Staffi>rd  know  each  other's  mind ; 
I  most  depart,  must  on  the  world  be  thrown. 
Like  one  discarded,  worthless,  and  unknown ; 
But  shall  I  carry,  and  to  please  a  foe, 
A  painful  secret  in  my  bosom  ?    No ! 
Think  not  your  friend  a  reptile  you  may  tread 
Beneath  your  feet,  and  say,  the  worm  is  dead ; 
I  have  some  feeling,  and  will  not  be  made 
The  scorn  of  her  whom  love  cannot  perauade : 
Would  not  your  word,  your  slightest  wish,  efi^ct 
All  that  I  hope,  petition,  or  expect  f 
The  power  you  have,  but  you  the  use  decline- 
Proof  that  you  feel  not,  or  you  fear  not  mine. 
There  was  a  time,  when  I  i  tender  maid, 
Flew  at  a  call,  and  your  dest/sa  obey'd ; 
A  very  mother  to  the  child  became. 
Consoled  your  sorrow,  and  conoeal'd  jrour  shame ; 
But  now,  grown  rich  and  happy,  from  the  door 
Ton  thrust  a  bosom  fKend,  despised  and  poor ; 
That  child  alive,  its  mother  might  have  known 
The  hard  ungrateful  spirit  she  has  shown." 

Here  paused  the  guest,  and   Anna   cried   at 
length — 
**  T9U  try  me,  cruel  friend !  beyond  my  strength ; 
WouM  I  had  been  beside  my  infant  laid, 
Where  none  would  vex  me,  threaten,  or  upbraid." 

In  Anna's  looks  the  friend  beheld  despair ; 
Her  speech  she  M>flen*d,  and  composed  her  air ; 
Tet.  while  professing  love,  she  answered  still — 
"  Too  can  befriend  me,  but  you  want  the  will." 
They  parted  thus,  and  Anna  went  her  way. 
To  sh^  her  secret  sorrows,  and  to  pray. 

Staflbrd^  amused  with  books,  and  fond  of  home. 
By  reading  od  dispeU'd  the  evening  gloom ; 


History  or  tale— all  heard  him  with  delight. 
And  thus  was  pass'd  (his  memorable  night 
The  listening  friend  bestow'd  a  flattering  smile; 
A  sleeping  boy  the  mother  held  (he  while ; 
And  ere  she  fbndly  bore  hftn  to  his  bed. 
On  his  fair  face  the  tear  of  anguish  shed. 

And  now  his  task  resumed,  **  My  tale,"  said  ha^ 
**  Is  short  and  sad,  short  may  our  Mdness  be !" 

**  The  Caliph  Harun,*  as  historians  tell. 
Ruled,  for  a  tyrant,  admirably  well ; 
Where  his  own  pleasures  were  not  touch'd,  to  mm 
He  was  humane,  and  soai^times  even  then  ; 
Harun  was  fond  of  fruits,  and  gardens  fair. 
And  wo  to  all  whom  he  fi>und  poaching  there ! 
Among  his  pages  was  a  lively  boy, 
EUigef  in  search  of  every  trifling  joy ; 
His  feelings  vivid,  and  his  fiuicy  strong. 
He  sigh'd  for  pleasure  while  he  shrank  from  wroQf  « 
When  by  the  caliph  in  the  garden  placed 
He  saw  the  treasures  which  he  long'd  to  taste , 
And  oft  alone  he  ventured  to  behold 
Rich  hanging  fruits  with  rind  of  glowing  gold ; 
Too  long  he  stayed  forbidden  bliss  to  v  ]bw. 
His  virtue  failing,  as  his  longings  grew ; 
Athirst  and  wearied  with  the  noontide  heat. 
Fate  to  the  garden  led  his  luckless  feet ; 
With  eager  eyes  and  open  mouth  he  stood. 
Smelt  the  sweet  breath,  and  touch'd  the  firagruH 

food; 
The  tempting  beauty  sparkling  in  the  sun 
Charm'd  his  young  sense— he  ate,  and  was  undooe  t 
When  the  fond  glutton  paused,  his  eyes  around 
He  tum'd,  and  eyes  upon  him  turning  found ; 
Pleased  he  beheld  the  spy,  a  brother  page, 
A  friend  allied  in  office  and  in  age ; 
Who  promised  much  that  secret  he  would  be, 
But  high  the  price  he  fix'd  on  secrecy. 

**  *  Were  you  suspected,  my  unhappy  friend,' 
Began  the  boy,  *  where  would  your  sorrows  end  ? 
In  all  the  palace  there  is  not  a  page 
The  caliph  would  not  torture  in  his  rage  i 
I  think  I  see  thee  now  impaled  alive, 
Writhing  in  pangs — but  come,  my  friend !  revive ; 
Had  some  beheld  you,  all  your  purse  contains 
Could  not  have  saved  you  from  terrific  paius ; 
I  scorn  such  meanness  ;  and,  if  not  in  debt. 
Would  not  an  asper  on  your  folly  set.' 

**  The  hint  was  strong ;  young  Osmyn  seareh^d 
his  store 
For  bribes,  and  found  he  soon  could  bribe  ix>  more  { 
That  time  arrived,  for  Osmyn's  stock  was  small, 
And  the  young  tyrant  now  possess'd  it  all ; 
The  cruel  youth,  with  his  companions  near. 
Gave  the  broad  hint  that  mised  the  sudden  fear  | 
Th'  ungenerous  insult  now  was  daily  shown. 
And  Osmyn's  peace  and  honest  pride  were  flows  | 
Then  came  augmenting  woes,  and  fancy  strong 
Drew  forms  of  sufiering,  a  tormenting  throng ; 
He  felt  degraded,  and  the  struggling  mind 
Dared  not  be  free,  and  could  not  be  resign'd  ; 
And  all  his  pains  and  fervent  prayers  obtain'd 
Was  truce  from  insult,  while  the  fears  remain'd. 


•The  soveretcQ  here  meant  is  the  Haroon  Alraaehk^ 
or  Hamn  al  Raahid,  who  died  early  hi  the  ofaith  century 
be  Is  often  the  hearer,  and  someiimefl  the  hero^  of  atals 
io  the  Arabian  Nights'  Enlertainmen(s. 
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"  One  dft/  it  chanced  that  this  degraded  boy 
And  tyrant  friend  were  fix'd  at  their  employ  t 
Who  now  had  thrown  restraint  and  form  aside, 
And  fur  his  bribe  in  planer  speech  applied : 
'  Long  have  I  waited,  and  the  last  supply 
Was  but  a  pittance,  yet  how  patient  I ! 
Bat  give  me  now  what  thy  first  terrors  gave. 
My  speech  shall  praise    thee,   and    my  silence 
save/ 

"  Osmyn  had  found,  in  many  a  dreadful  day 
The  tyrant  fiercer  when  he  seem'd  in  play 
He  begg'd  forbearance ;  *I  have  not  to  give , 
Spare  me  a  while,  although  'tis  pain  to  live  t 
O!  had  that  stolen  fruit  the  power  pooseso'd 
To  war  with  lift,  I  now  had  been  at  rest' 

**'  So  fond  of  death,*  replied  the  boy,  *  'tis  plain 
Thou  bast  no  certain  notion  of  the  pain ; 
But  to  the  caliph  were  a  secret  shown, 
Death  has  no  pain  that  would  be  then  unknown.* 

"  Now,  says  the  story,  in  a  closet  near. 
The  monarch,  seated,  chanced  the  boys  to  hear ; 
There  oft  he  came,  when  wearied  on  his  throne. 
To  read,  sleep,  listen,  pray,  or  be  alone. 

"The  tale   proceeds,  when    first    the    caliph 
ibund 
That  he  was  robb'd,  although  alone,  he  frown'd ; 
And  swore  in  wrath,  that  he  would  send  the  boy 
Far  from  his  notice,  favour,  or  employ ; 
But  gentler  movements  soothed  his  ruffled  mind, 
And  his  own  failings  taught  him  to  be  kind. 

**  Relenting  thoughts  then  painted  Osmyn  young, 
His  passion  urgent,  and iemptation  strong; 
And  that  he  suflTer'd  from  that  villain  spy 
Pains  worse  than  death  till  he  desired  to  die  s 
Then  if  his  morals  had  received  a  stain. 
His  bitter  sorrows  made  him  pure  again : 
Tu  Reason,  Pity  lent  her  generous  aid. 
For  one  so  tempted,  troubled,  and  betray'd ; 
And  a  free  pardon  the  glad  boy  restored 
To  the  kind  presence  of  a  gentle  lord ; 
Who  from  his  office  and  his  country  drove 
That  traitor  friend,  whom  painf  nor  prayers  cooJtt 

move; 
Who  raised  the  fears  no  mortal  could  endure. 
And  then  with  cruel  avarice  sold  the  cure. 

**  My  tale  is  ended  ;  but,  to  be  applied, 
.1  must  describe  the  place  where  caliphs  hide." 

Here  both   the    females    look'd    alarm'd,  dis- 
tress'd. 
With  hurried  passions  hard  to  be  express'd. 

-  It  was  a  closet  by  a  chamber  placed, 
Where  slept  a  lady  of  no  vulgar  taste ; 
Her  friend  attended  in  that  chosen  room 
That  she  had  honour'd  and  proclaim'd  her  home  t 
To  please  the  eye  were  chosen  pictures  placed, 
And  some  light  volumes  to  amuse  the  taste  , 
Letters  and  music  on  a  table  laid, 
For  much  the  lady  wrote,  and  often  play'd  ; 
Beneath  the  window  was  a  toilet  spread. 
And  a  fire  gleam'd  upon  a  crimson  bed." 

He  paused,  he  rose ;  with  troubled  joy  the  wife 
Felt  the  new  era  of  her  changeful  life ; 
Frankness  and  love  appear'd  in  Stafford's  face. 
And  all  her  trouble  to  delight  give  place. 

Twice  made  the  guest  an  eflbrt  to  sustain 
Her  feelings,  twice  resumed  her  seat  in  vain, 
Nor  oonld  suppress  her  shame,  nor  could  ropport 
her  pain : 


Quick  she  retired,  and  all  the  dismal  night 
Thought  of  her  guilt,  her  fbUy,  and  her  flight ; 
Then  sought  luseen  her  miserable  home. 
To  think  of  comforts  lost,  and  brood  on  wants  K 
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She  hath  a  tear  for  pity,  and  a  iuuad 
Open  as  day  for  melting  charity ; 
Yet,  notwithstaodlng,  being  incensed,  is  flint-— 
Her  temper,  therefore,  most  be  well  obaerT*d 

Henry  IV.  Paa  f.  act  iv.  sc  i 

—Three  or  four  wenches  where  I  stood  erie^ 
"Alasl  good  soul!"  and  forgave  him  with  aU  thck 
hearts:  but  there  is  no  heed' to  be  taken  of  them;  tf 
C»sar  had  stabb'd  their  mochen^  they  would  have  doas 
no  less. 

JuUva  CcMor,  act  i.  sc  2. 

Howdosti    ArtcoMI 
Pm  coM  myself— Where  is  the  straw,  my  iellowt 
The  art  of  our  necessities  Is  strange, 
That  can  make  vUe  things  precious. 

King  Lear,  act  iO.  se.  1 

Females  there  are  of  unsuspicious  mind, 
E^asy  and  soft,  and  credulous  and  kind ; 
Who,  when  oflTended  for  the  twentieth  time. 
Will  hear  th'  offender  and  forgive  the  crime: 
And  there  are  others  whom  like  these  to  cheats 
Asks  but  the  humblest  effort  of  deceit ; 
But  they,  once  injured,  feel  a  strong  disdain. 
And,  seldom  pardoning,  never  trust  again ; 
Urged  by  religion,  they  forgive — but  yet 
Guard  the  warm  heart,  and  never  more  forget: 
Those  are  like  wax— opply  them  to  the  fire. 
Melting,  they  take  th'  impressions  you  desire; 
Easy  to  mould,  and  fayhion  as  you  please. 
And  again  moulded  with  an  equal  ease  :— 
Like  smelted  iron  these  the  forms  retain, 
But  once  impress'd  will  never  melt  again. 

A  busy  part  a  serious  merchant  made 
His  chosen  place  to  recommence  his  trade  ; 
And  brought  his  lady,  who,  their  children  dead. 
Their  native  seat  of  recent  sorrow  fled  t 
The 'husband  duly  on  the  quay  was  seen. 
The  wife  at  home  became  at  length  serene ; 
There  in  short  time  the  social  oouple  grew 
With  all  acquainted,  friendly  with  a  few : 
When  the  good  lady,  by  disease  assail'd. 
In  vain  resisted — hope  and  science  fail'd : 
Then  spake  the  female  friends,  by  pity  led, 
**  Poor  merchant  Paul !  what  think  ye  \  will  ht 

wed? 
A  quiet,  easy,  kind,  religious  man. 
Thus  can  he  rest  f— I  wonder  if  he  con." 

He  too,  08  gprief  subsided  in  his  mind. 
Gave  (iice  to  notions  of  congenial  kind : 
Grave  was  the  man,  as  we  have  told  before ; 
Hif  years  were  forty— he  might  pass  for  more , 
Composed  his  features  were,  his  stature  low. 
His  air  important,  and  his  motion  slow ; 
His  dress  became  him,  it  was  neat  and  plain. 
The  colour  purple,  and  without  a  stain ; 
His  words  were  few,  and  special  was  hn  eara 
In  simplest  terms  his  purpose  to  declare ; 
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A  man  more  civil,  wber,  and  discreet. 
More  grave  and  coQrteoui,yoii  coald  seldom  meet : 
Though  frngal  he,  yet  eumptuous  was  his  board. 
As  if  to  prove  how  much  he  could  afibrd ; 
For  though  reserved  himself,  he  loved  to  see 
His  table  plenteous,  and  his  neighbours  free ; 
Among  these  friends  he  sat  in  solemn  style. 
And  rarely  softened  to  a  sober  smile ; 
For  this  observant  friends  their  reasons  gave— 
«•  Concerns  so  vast  would  npeke  the  idlest  grave : 
And  for  such  man  to  be  of  language  free. 
Would  seem  incongruous  as  a  singing  tree : 
Trees  have  their  music,  but  the  birds  they  shield 
'1  he  pleasing  tribute  for  protection  yield  ; 
Each  ample  tree  the  tuneful  choir  defends. 
As  this  rich  merchant  cheers  his  happy  friends  !*' 

In  the  same  town  it  was  his  chance  to  meet 
A  gentle  hidy,  with  a  mind  discreet ; 
Neither  in  life*s  declim;  nor  bloom  of  youth. 
One  fomed  for  maiden  inodesty  and  truth  : 
By  nature  cool,  in  pious  habits  bred. 
She  look'd  on  lovers  with  a  virgin's  dread : 
Deceivers,  rakes,  and  libertines  were  they, 
And  harmless  beauty  their  pursuit  and  prey  ; 
As  bad  as  giants  in  Uie  ancient  times 
Were  modem  lovers,  and  the  some  their  crimes : 
Soon  as  she  heard  of  her  all-conquering  charms, 
At  once  she  fled  to  her  defensive  arms ; 
Conn'd  o'er  the  tales  her  maiden  aunt  had  told. 
And  statue-like,  was  motionlike  and  cold  ; 
From  prayer  of  love,  like  that  Pygmalion  pray'd. 
Ere  the  hard  stone  became  the  yielding  maid — 
A  difllerent  change  in  this  chaste  nymph  ensued. 
And  tum'd  to  stone  the  breathing  flesh  and  blood  : 
Whatever  youth  described  his  wounded  heart, 
'*  He  came  to  rob  her,  and  she  seom*d  his  art ; 
And  who  of  raptures  once  presiuned  to  speak. 
Told  listening  maids  he  thought  them  fond  and 

weak: 
But  should  a  worthy  man  his  hopes  display 
In  few  plain  words,  and  beg  a  ye$  or  nay. 
He  veould  deservo  vi  answer  just  and  plain. 
Since  adulation  only  moved  disdain — 
Sir,  if  my  friends  object  not,  come  again." 

Hence  our  brave  lover,  though  he  liked  the  face. 
Praised  not  a  feature — dwelt  not  on  a  grace ; 
But  in  the  simplest  terms  declared  his  state, 
"  A  widow'd  man,  who  wish*d  a  virtuous  mate ; 
Who  fear'd  neglect,  and  was  compell'd  to  trust 
Dependants  wasteful,  idle,  or  unjust; 
Or  should  they  not  the  trusted  stores  destroy, 
At  best,  they  could  not  help  him  to  enjoy. 
But  with  her  person  and  her  prudence  blest. 
His  acts  wonld  prosper,  and  his  soul  have  rest ; 
Would  she  be  his  7"—"  Why  that  was  much  to  say ; 
She  would  consider  x  he  a  while  might  stay ; 
She  liked  his  manners,  and  believed  his  word ; 
He  did  not  flatter,  flattery  she  abhorr'd : 
It  was  her  happy  lot  in  peace  to  dwell — 
Would  change  make  better  what  was  now  so  well  T 
But  she  would  ponder."—"  This,"  he  said,  «  was 

kind," 
And  begg'd   to  know  **  when  she  had  fii'd  her 

mind." 
Romantic  maidens  would  have  scom*d  the  air, 
And  the  cool  prudence  of  a  mind  so  fair ; 
But  well  it  pleased  this  wiser  maid  to  find 
Her  o^n  mild  virtues  in  her  lover's  mind. 


His  worldly  wealth  she   sought,  and  quickly 
grew 
Pleased  with  her  search,  and  happy  in  the  view 
Of  vessels  freighted  with  abundant  stores. 
Of   rooms  whose  treasures  press'd  the  groaning 

.floors; 
And  he  of  clerks  and  servants  could  display 
A  little  army,  on  a  public  day. 
Was  this  a  man  like  needy  bard  to  speak 
Of  balmy  lip,  bright  eye,  or  rosy  cheek  ? 

The  sum  appointed  for  her  widow 'd  state, 
Fiz'd  by  her  friend,  excited  no  debate ; 
'Then  the  kind  lady  gave  her  hand  ted  heart. 
And,  never  finding,  never  dealt  with  art: 
In  his  engagements  she  had  no  concern ; 
He  taught  her  not,  nor  had  she  wish  to  leam  t 
On  him  in  all  occasions  she  relied. 
His  word  her  surety,  and  his  worth  her  pride. 

When  ship  was  launch'd,  and  merchant  Paul  haa 
share, 
A  bounteous  feast  became  the  lady^  cire; 
Who  then  her  entry  to  the  dinner  made, 
In  costly  raiment,  and  with  kind  parade. 

Call'd  by  this  duty  on  a  certain  day,    ' 
And  robed  to  grace  it  in  a  rich  array. 
Forth  from  her   room  with  measured  step   she 

came. 
Proud  of  th'  event,  and  stately  look'd  the  dame  x 
The  husband  met  her  at  his  study-door— 
**  This  way,  my  love— one  moment  and  no  more : 
A  trifling  business — ^you  will  underatand, 
The  law  requires  that  you  afliz  your  hand  ; 
But  first  attend,  and  you  shall  leam  the  cause 
IVhy  forms  like  these  have  been  prescribed  by 

laws." 
Then  from  his  chair  a  man  in  black  arose. 
And  with  much  quickness  hurried  oflThis  prose : 
That  "  Ellen  Paul  the  wife,  and  so  forth,  freed 
From  all  control,  her  own  the  act  and  deed. 
And  forasmuch" — said  she,  **  I've  no  distrust. 
For  he  that  asks  it  is  discreet  and  just ; 
Our  friends  are  waiting— where  am  I  to  sign  7 

There ! Now    be    ready  when    we  meet   ti 

dine." 

This  said,  she  harried  off  in  great  delight. 
The  ship  was  launch'd,  and  joyful  was  the  night 

Now,  says  the  reader,  and  in  much  disdain. 
This  serious  merchant  was  a  rogue  in  grain ; 
A  treacherous  wretch,  an  artful,  sober  knave. 
And  ten  times  worse  for  manners  cool  and  grav^ 
And  she  devoid  of  sense,  to  set  her  hand 
To  scoundrel  deeds  she  could  not  undentand. 

Alas !  'tis  true ;  and  I  in  vain  had  tried 
To  soften  crime,  that  cannot  be  denied  ; 
And  might  have  labour'd  many  a  tedious  verse 
The  latent  cause  of  mischief  to  rehearse : 
Be  it  confessed,  that  long,  with  troubled  look. 
This  trader  view'd  a  huge  accompting  book 
(His  former  marriage  for  a  time  delay'd 
The  dreaded  hour,  the  present  lent  its  aid  0 
But  he  too  clearly  saw  the  evil  day. 
And  put  the  terror,  by  deceit,  away ; 
Thus  by  connecting  with  his  sorrows  crime. 
He  gain'd  a  portion  of  uneasy  time. — 
All  this  too  late  the  ii\jured  lady  saw. 
What  love  had  given,  again  she  gave  to  law; 
His  guilt,  her  folly— these  at  once  impress'd 
Their  lasting  feelings  on  her  guileless  breast 
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**  Shonift  I  can  bear,"  the  oried,  <*  and  want  soa- 
tain, 
But  will  not  MO  thia  guilty  wratch  again ;" 
For  all  waa  Iwt,  and  he,  with  many  a  tear, 
Conlett'd  the  faalt— «he  taming  aoomM  to  hear. 
To  legal  claim  he  yielded  all  hia  worth. 
But  small  the  portion,  and  the  wrong'd  were  wnMh, 
Nor  to  their  debtor  would  a  part  allow ; 
4j)d  where  to  life  he  knew  not— knew  not  how. 

The  wife  a  cottage  fixmd,  and  thither  went 
The  suppliant  man,  bat  she  woald  not  relent  i 
Thenceforth  she  atter'd  with  indignant  tone, 
"  I  feel  the  miaery,  and  will  feel  alone." 
He  would  turn  servant  ibr  her  sake,  would  keep 
The  poorest  school ;  the  very  streets  would  sweep. 
To  show  his  love^-^  It  waa  already  shown  : 
And  her  affliction  should  be  all  her  own. 
His  wants  and  weakness  might  have  touch'd  her 

heart, 
But  from  his  meanness  she  resolved  to  part" 

In  a  small  alley  was  she  lodged,  beside 
Its  humblest  poor,  anJ  at  the  view  she  cried, 
"  Welcome— yes !  let  me  welcome,  if  I  can. 
The  fortune  dealt  me  by  this  cruel  man ; 
Welcome  this  low  thatch'd  roof,  this  shatter*d 

door, 
These  walls  of  clay,  this  miserable  floor ; 
Welcome,  my  envied  neighbours ;  this,  to  you. 
Is  all  familiar— all  to  me  is  new ; 
Tou  have  no  hatred  to  the  loathsome  meal ; 
Your  firmer  nerves  no  trembling  terrors  feel, 
Nor,  what  you  must  expose,  desire  you  to  conceal ; 
What  your  coarse  feelings  bear  without  offence. 
Disgusts  my  taste,  and  poisbns  every  sense< 
Daily  shall  I  your  sad  relations  heor, 
Of  wanton  women,  and  of  men  severe ; 
There  will  dire  cufms,  dreadful  oaths  abound, 
And  vile  expressions  shock  me  and  confound  ; 
Noise  of  dull  wheels,  and  songs  with  horrid  words. 
Will  be  the  music  that  this  lane  aflbrds ; 
Mirth  that  disgusts,  and  quarrels  that  degrade 
The  human  mind,  must  my  retreat  invade : 
Hard  is  my  fate !  yet  easier  to  sustain 
Than  to  abide  with  guilt  and  fraud  again ; 
A  grave  impostor!  who  expects  to  meet. 
In  such  gray  locks  and  gravity,  deceit  ? 
Where  the  sea  rages,  and  the  billows  roar, 
Men  know  the  danger,  and  they  quit  the  shore ; 
But,  be  there  nothing  in  the  way  descried, 
When  o'er  the  rocks  smooth  runs  the  wicked  tide, 
Sinking  unwam*d,  they  execrate  the  shock. 
And  the  dread  peril  of  the  sunken  rock." 

A  frowning  world  had  now  the  man  to  dread, 
Taught  in  no  arts,  to  no  profession  bred ; 
Pining  in  grief,  beset  with  constant  care. 
Wandering  he  went,  to  rest  he  knew  not  where. 

Meantime  the  wife — ^but  she  abjured  the  name-.- 
£ndured  her  lot,  and  straggled  with  the  shame ; 
When  lo  !  an  uncle  on  the  mother's  side, 
In  nature  something,  as  in  blood  allied. 
Admired  her  firmness,  his  protection  gave, 
And  show'd  a  kindness  she  disdain'd  to  crav#. 

Frugal  and  rich  the  man,  and  frugal  grew 
The  sister  mind,  without  a  selfish  view ; 
And  further  still ;  the  temperate  pair  agreed 
With  what  they  saved  the  patient  poor  to  feed : 
His  whole  estate,  when  to  the  grave  consigned, 
Left  the  good  kinsman  tc  the  kindred  mind ; 


Assured  that  law,  with  spell  aeeore  and  1 
Had  fiz'd  it  as  her  own  peculiar  right. 

Now  to  her  ancient  residence  ramov^dt 
She  lived  aa  widow,  well  endow'd  and  lor«d  « 
Decent  her  table  waa,  and  to  her  door 
Came  daily  wekoaed  the  neglected  poor; 
The  absent  sick  were  soothed  by  her  relief; 
As  her  free  bounty  sooght  the  hannts  of  grief ; 
A  plain  and  homely  chari^  had  she. 
And  loved  the  objects  cf  her  ahns  u>  see; 
With  her  own  hands  ahe  dress'd  the  savoiuy  bmI 
With  her  own  fingers  wrote  the  choice  reeeipl ; 
She  heard  all  tales  that  iqjured  wtvea  relate. 
And  took  a  doable  interest  in  their  fate ; 
But  of  all  husbands  not  a  wretch  was  known 
So  vile,  so  mean,  so  cruel  aa  her  own. 

This  bounteous  lady  kept  an  active  spy. 
To  search  th'  abodes  of  want,  and  to  supply ; 
The  gentle  Susan  served  the  liberal  dame^ 
Unlike  their  notions,  yet  their  deeds  the  same : 
No  practised  villain  could  a  victim  find 
Than  this  stem  lady  mora  completely  blind ; 
Nor  (if  detected  in  his  fraud)  could  meet 
One  less  disposed  to  pardon  a  deceit ; 
The  wrong  she  treasured,  and  on  no  pretence 
Reoeived  th'  ofibnder,  or  forgot  th'  ofienee : 
But  the  kind  servant,  to  the  thrioe-proved  knave 
A  fourth  time  liAen'd,  and  the  peat  forgave. 

First  in  her  youth,  when  she  was  blithe  and  gay 
Came  a  smooth  rogue,  ond  stole  her  love  away : 
Then  to  another  and  another  flew. 
To  boast  the  wanton  mischief  he  could  do : 
Tet  she  forgave  him,  though  so  great  her  pain. 
That  she  was  never  blithe  or  gay  again. 

Then  came  a  spoiler,  who,  wiUi  villain  art, 
Implored  her  hand,  and  agonized  her  heart ; 
He  seized  her  purse,  in  idle  waste  to  spend 
With  a  vile  wwnton,  whom  she  call'd  her  friend; 
Five  years  she  suflTer'd — ^he  had  revell'd  five — 
Then  came  to  show  her  he  was  just  alive ; 
Alone  he  came,  his  vile  companion  dead ; 
And  he,  a  wandering  pauper,  wanting  bread ; 
His  body  wasted,  wither'd  life  and  limb. 
When  this  kind  soul  became  a  slave  to  hhn : 
Nay,  she  was  sure  that,  should  he  now  survive. 
No  better  husband  would  be  lefl  alive ; 
For  him  she  moum'd,  and  then,  alone  and  poor. 
Sought  and  found  comfort  at  her  lady's  door: 
Ten  years  she  served,  and,  mercy  her  employ. 
Her  tasks  were  pleasure,  and  her  duty  joy. 

Thus  lived  the  mistress  and  the  maid,  deaign'd 
Each  other's  aid— one  cautious,  and  both  kind : 
Oft  at  their  window,  working,  they  would  sigh 
To  see  the  aged  and  the  sick  go  by ; 
Like  wounded  bees,  that  at  their  home  arrive, 
Slowly  and  weak,  but  labouring  for  the  hive. 

The  busy  people  of  a  mason's  yard 
The  curious  lady  view'd  with  much  regard ; 
With  steady  motion  she  perceived  them  draw 
Through  blocks  of  stone  the  slowly-working  saw 
It  gave  her  pleasure  and  surprise  to  see 
Among  these  men  the  signs  of  revelry  : 
Cold  waa  the  season,  and  confined  their  view. 
Tedious  their  tasks,  but  merry  were  the  crew ; 
There  she  beheld  an  aged  pauper  wait, 
Patient  and  still,  to  take  an  humble  freight , 
Within  the  panniers  on  an  ass  he  laid 
The  ponderous  grit,  and  for  the  portion  paid ; 
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This  he  retold,  and,  with  eaeh  trifling  gifV, 
Blade  shift  to  live,  and  wretched  was  the  shift. 

Nor  will  it  be  by  eveiy  reader  told 
Who  was  this  homble  trader,  poor  and  old. 
In  Tain  an  aaihor  would  a  name  suppress. 
From  the  least  hint  a  reader  learns  to  guess ; 
or  children  lost  our  novels  sometimes  treat, 
We  never  care    assured  again  to  meet : 
In  vain  the  writer  ibr  concealment  tries. 
We  trace  his  purpose  under  all  disguise ; 
Nay,  though  he  tells  us  they  are  dead  and  gone, 
Of  whom  we  wo^— they  will  appear  anon ; 
Our  iavourites  fight,  are  wounded,  hopeless  lie. 
Survive  they  cannot—nay,  they  cannot  die ; 
Now,  as  these  tricks  and  stratagems  are  known, 
Tis  best,  at  once,  the  simple  truth  to  own. 

This  was  the  husband ;  in  an  humble  shed 
He  nightly  slept,  and  daily  sought  his  bread : 
Once  for  relief  the  weary  man  applied  ; 
"  Tour  wife  is  rich/'  the  angry  vestry  cried  t 
Alas !  he  dared  not  to  his  wife  complain. 
Feeling  her  wrongs,  and  fearing  her  disdain: 
By  various  methods  he  had  tried  to  live. 
But  not  one  eflbrt  would  subsistence  give  t 
He  vras  an  usher  in  a  school,  till  noise 
Made  him  less  able  than  the  weaker  boys ; 
On  messages  he  went,  till  he  in  vain 
Strove  names,  or  words,  or  meanings  to  retain ; 
Each  small  employment  in  each  neighbouring  town 
By  turn  he  toof,  to  lay  as  quickly  down : 
For,  such  his  fate,  he  fail'd  in  all  he  plann*d. 
And  nothing  prospered  in  his  luckless  hand* 

At  his  old  home,  his  nootive  half  suppress'd, 
He  sought  no  more  for  riches,  bat  for  rest : 
There  lived  the  bounteous  wife,  and  at  her  gate 
He  saw  in  cheerful  groups  the  needy  wait ; 
**  Had  he  a  right  with  bolder  hope  t'  apply  V* 
He  ask'd,  was  answer'd,  and  went  groaning  by  i 
For  some  remains  of  spirit,  temper,  pride. 
Forbade  a  prayer  he  knew  would  be  denied. 

Thus  was  the  grieving  man,  with  burden'd  ass. 
Seen  day  by  day  along  the  street  to  pass : 
"  Who  is  he,  Susan  ?  who  the  poor  old  man  ? 
He  never  calls ;  do  make  him,  if  you  can." 
The  conscious  damsel  still  delay'd  to  speak. 
She  stopped  confused,  and  had  her  woids  to  seek; 
From  Susan's  foars  the  fact  her  mistress  knew. 
And  cried—**  The  wretch !  what  scheme  has  he 

in  view  ? 
Is  this  his  lot  7— but  let  him,  let  him  feel— 
Who  wants  the  coursge,  not  the  will  to  steal." 

A  dreadful  winter  came,  each  day  severe, 
Blisty  when  mild,  and  icy  cold  when  clear ; 
And  still  the  humble  dealer  took  his  load, 
Retummg  slow,  and  shivering  on  the  road  x 
The  lady,  bull  relentless,  saw  him  come, 
And  said,  **  I  wonder,  has  the  wretch  a  home  f — 
*•  A  hut !  a  hovel !"— *«  Then  his  fote  appears 
To  suit  his  criroe."->**  Tes,  lady,  not  his  yearn  ;— 
No .  nor  his  sufferings,  nor  that  form  decay'd."-* 
'  Well !  let  the  parish  give  its  paupers  aid  ; 
You  must  the  vileness  of  his  acts  allow."— 
**  Ani  you.  dear  lady,  that  he  feels  it  now."— 
**  When  such  dissemblers  on  their  deeds  reflect. 
Can  they  the  pity  they  refused  expect  7 
He  that  doth  evil,  evil  shall  he  dread."— 
-  The  snow,"  quoih  Susan,  -  fells  upon  his  bed- 
It  blows  beside  the  thatcln-it  melts  upon  his  head." 


'*  Tis  weakness,  child,  for  grieving  guilt  to  feeL"-* 
**  Tes,  but  he  never  sees  a  wholesome  meal ; 
Through  hia  bare   dress  appears  his  shrivell'd 

skin. 
And  ill  he  feres  without,  and  worse  within ! 
With  that  weak  body,  lame,  diseased,  and  slow. 
What  cold,  pain,  peril,  must  the  sufierer  know  .'^— 
**  Think  on  hia  crime."—**  Yes^  sure,  'twas  very 

wrong; 
But  look,  (God  bless  him !)  how  he  gropes  along.'*<— 
**  Brought  me  to  shame."—'*  0 !  yes,  I  know  it 

aU; 
What  cutting  blast!  and  he  can  scarcely  crawl ; 
He  freezes  as  he  moves ;  he  dieai  if  he  should  fell 
With  cruel  fierceness  drives  this  icy  sleet. 
And  must  a  Christian  perish  in  the  street. 
In  sight  of  Christians  7— There !  at  last,  he  lies  9* 
Nor  unsupported  can  he  ever  rise : . 
He  cannot  live."—'*  But  is  he  fit  to  die  7"— 
Here  Susan  sofUy  mutter'd  a  reply, 
Look'd  round  the  room,  said  something  of  ill 

state. 
Dives  the  rich,  and  Lazarus  at  his  gate ; 
And  thep  aloud — **  In  pity  do  behold 
The  man  affi'ighten'd,  weeping,  trembling,  cold  s 
O !  how  those  flakes  of  snow  their  entrance  wim 
Through  the  poor  rags,  and  keep  the  frost  within 
His  very  heart  seems  frozen  as  he  goes. 
Leading  that  starved  companion  of  his  woes : 
He  tried  to  pray — his  lips,  I  saw  them  move. 
And  he  so  tum'd  his  piteous  looks  above ; 
But  the  fierce  wind  the  willing  heart  opposed. 
And,  ere  he  spoke,  the  lips  in  misery  closed : 
Poor  suffering  object !  yes,  for  ease  you  pray'd, 
And  God  will  hear— he  only,  I'm  afraid." 

"  Peace !  Susan,  peace !   Pain  ever  follows  sin." 
—"Ah!  then,"  thought  Susan,  **when  will  oii«a 

begin  7 
When  reached  his  home,  to  what  a  cheerless  fir 
And  chilling  bed  will  those  cold  limbs  retire ! 
Tet  ragged,  wrelched  as  it  is,  that  bed 
Takes  half  the  space  of  hii  contracted  shed  ; 
I  saw  the  thorns  beside  the  narrow  grate. 
With  straw  collected  in  a  putrid  state : 
There  will  he,  kneeling,  strive  the  fire  to  raise. 
And  that  will  warm  him,  rather  than  the  blaze; 
The  sullen,  smoky  blaze,  that  cannot  last 
One  moment  after  his  attempt  is  past : 
And  I  so  warmly  and  so  purely  laid. 
To  sink  to  res^— indeed,  I  am  afraid."— 
**Know   you   his  conduct  ?"—"  Tes,  indeed,  1 

know — 
And  how  he  vranders  in  the  wind  and  snow: 
Safe  in  our  rooms  the  threatening  storm  we  hear. 
But  he  feels  strongly  what  we  faintly  fear."— 
**  Wilful  was  rich,  and  be  the  storm  defied, 
Wilful  is  poor,  and  must  the  storm  abide ;" 
Said  the  stem  lady — **  Tis  in  vain  to  feel ; 
Go  and  prepare  the  chicken  for  our  meal." 

Si^san  her  task  reluctantly  began. 
And  utter'd  as  she  went—**  The  poor  old  man !" 
But  while  her  soft  and  ever-yielding  heart 
Made  strong  protest  against  her  lady's  part. 
The  lady's  self  began  to  think  it  wrong 
To  feel  so  wrathful  and  resent  so  long. 
**No    more    the   wretch   would  she  receiw 

again. 
No  more  behold  him— but  she  would  sustain  1 
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3reat  hit  oflence,  and  evil  was  hit  mind, — 
Bat  he  had  suffisr'd,  and  she  would  be  kind : 
She   ipum'd   raoh   botencn,  and   the   ibnnd 

within 
A  fiur  acquittal  from  so  foul  a  lin ; 
Tet  she  too  eiT*d,  and  muit  of  Heaven  expect 
To  be  rejected,  him  should  she  reject." 

Susan  was  summoned ;  **  Vm  about  to  do 
A  foolish  act,  in  part  seduced  by  you ; 
Go  to  the  creature,  say  that  I  int«od, 
Foe  to  his  sins,  to  be  his  sorrow's  firiend ; 
Take,  for  his  present  comforts,  food  and  wine, 
And  mark  his  feelings  at  this  act  of  mine : 
Observe  if  shame  he  o*er  his  features  spread, 
By  his  own  victim  to  be  soothed  and  fod ; 
But,  this  inform  him,  that  it  is  not  love 
That  prompts  my  heart,  that  duties  only  move  s 
Say,  that  no  merits  in  his  fovour  plead, 
But  miseries  only,  and  his  abject  need ; 
Hot  bring  me  grovelling  thanks,  nor  high-flown 

praise; 
I  would  his  spirits,  not  his  fancy  raise  ; 
Give  him  no  hope  that  I  shall  ever  more 
A  man  so  vile  to  my  esteem  restore ; 
But  warn  him  rather,  that,  in  time  of  rest,  • 
His  crimes  be  all  remember*d  and  confess'd : 
I  know  not  all  that  form  the  sinner's  debt, 
But  there  is  one  that  he  must  not  forget." 

The  mind  of  Susan  prompted  her  with  speed 
To  act  her  part  in  every  courteous  deed : 
All  that  was  kind  she  was  prepared  to  say. 
And  keep  the  lecture  for  a  future  day ; 
When  he  had  all  life's  comforts  by  his  side, 
Pity  might  sleep,  and  good  advice  be  tried. 

'This  done,  the  mistress  felt  disposed  to  look. 
As  self-approving,  on  a  pious  book : 
Tet,  to  her  native  bias  still  inclined. 
She  felt  her  act  too  merciful  and  kind ; 
But  when,  long  musing  on  the  chilling  scene 
So  lately  past — the  frost  and  sleet  so  keen— 
The  man's  whole  misery  in  a  single  view — 
Tes !  she  could  think  some  pity  was  his  due. 

Thus  fix'd,  she  heard  not  her  attendant  glide 
With  soft  slow  step—till,  standing  by  her  sidp, 
The  trembling  servant  gasp'd   for   breath,  and 

shed 
Relieving  tears,  then  utter'd — **  He  is  dead  !*' 

"Dead!"  said  the  starUed  lady.     <«Yes,  he 
fell 
Close  at  the  door  where  he  was  wont  to  dwell ; 
There  his  sole  friend,  the  ass,  was  standmg  by. 
Half  dead  himself,  to  see  his  master  die." 

"Expired  he  then,  good  Heaven!  for  waAt  of 
foodr— 
-  No !  crusts  and  water  in  a  comer  stood ; — 
To  have  this  plenty,  and  to  wait  so  long, 
And  to  be  right  too  late,  is  doubly  wrong; 
Then,  every  day  to  see  him  totter  by. 
And  to  forbeor^-O !  what  a  heart  had  I !" 

**  Blame  me  not,  child ;  I  tremble  at  the  news."— 
** Tis  my  own  heart,"  said  Susan,  **  I  accuse: 
To  have  this  money  in  my  purse— to  know 
What  grief  veas  his,  and  what  to  grief  we  owe : 
To  see  him  ofVen,  alwajrs  to  conceive 
How   he  must   pine   and   languish,  groan   and 

grieve ; 
And  every  day  in  ease  and  peace  to  dine. 
And  rest  in  comfort !— what  a  heart  is  mi]» !" 


TALE  XVHL 

THB  WAOKK. 

TIs  thoo^t  your  deer  doth  hold  yo«  mt  a  fasj. 

Tbminf  qfthe  Shrmo^  met  t.  se.S 

I  choose  her  for  myself: 

If  she  and  I  are  pleased,  what's  that  to  yon 

JW 

Let's  send  each  one  to  his  wife. 
And  he  whose  wile  Is  most  obedient 
Shall  wiu  the  wager. 

BH 

Now  bj  the  world  it  Is  a  lusty  wench, 
I  love  her  ten  times  more  than  e'er  I  did. 

(&.aci.a.sci 

Cocmrcft  and  Clubb  were  men  in  trade. 


Credit,  and  prudence,  brought  them  constant  gains 
Partners  and  punctual,  every  friend  agreed 
Counter  and  Clubb  were  men  who  moat  succeed. 
When  they  had  iix'd  some  little  time  in  life. 
Each  thought  of  taking  to  himself  a  wifo ; 
As  men  in  trade  alike,  as  men  in  love 
They  seem'd  with  no  according  views  to  move; 
As  certain  ores  in  outward  view  the  same. 
They  show'd  their  difference  when  the 


Counter  was  vain :  with  spirit  strong  and  high, 
Twas  not  in  him  like  suppliant  s\Hin  to  sigh: 
**  His  wife  might  o'er  his  men  and  maids  prssii^ 
And  in  her  province  be  a  judge  and  guide ; 
But  what  he  thought,  or  did,  or  wish'd  to  do. 
She  must  ix>t  know,  or  censure  if  she  knew ; 
At  home,  abroad,  by  day,  by  night,  if  he 
On  aught  determined,  so  it  was  to  be  : 
How  is  a  man,"  he  ask'd,  **  for  business  fit, 
Who  to  a  female  can  his  will  submit  ? 
Absent  a  while,  let  no  inquiring  eye 
Or  plainer  speech  presume  to  question  why. 
But  all  be  silent ;  and,  when  seen  again. 
Let  all  be  cheerful ; — shall  a  wife  complain  t 
Friends  1  invite,  and  who  shall  dare  t*  objecL 
Or  look  on  them  with  coolness  or  neglect  ? 
No !  I  must  ever  of  my  house  be  head. 
And,  thus  obey'd,  I  condescend  to  wed." 

Clubb  heard  the  speech — **  My  friend  is  nioi^ 
said  he ; 
"  A  wife  with  less  respect  will  do  for  me : 
How  is  he  certain  such  a  prize  to  gain  I 
What  he  approves,  a  lass  may  learn  to  foign. 
And  so  afiect  t'  obey,  till  she  begins  to  reign ; 
A  while  complying,  she  may  vary  then. 
And  be  as  wives  of  more,  unwary  men ; 
Besides,  to  him  who  plays  such  lordly  part 
How  shall  a  tender  creature  yield  her  heart  t 
Should  he  the  promised  confidence  refuse. 
She  may  another  more  confiding  choose ; 
May  show  her  anger,  yet  her  purpoee  hide, 
And  wake  his  jealousy,  and  wound  his  pride. 
In  one  so  humbled,  who  can  trace  the  friend  f 
I  on  an  equal,  not  a  slave,  depend ; 
If  true,  my  confidence  is  wisely  placed. 
And  being  fiilse,  she  only  is  disgraced." 

Clubb,  with  these  notions,  cast  his  eye  aroond 
And  one  so  easy  soon  a  partner  found. 
The  lady  chosen  was  of  good  repute ; 
Meekness  she  had  not,  and  was  seldom  mutt 
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^^Kmgn  quick  to  anger,  itill  ihe  lo^ed  to  nnile ; 
And  would  be  calm  if  men  would  wait  a  while . 
She  knew  her  duty,  and  she  loved  her  way, 
Biore  pleased  in  truth  to  govern  than  obey ; 
She  heard  her  priest  with  reverence,  and  her  spouse 
A*  one  who  felt  the  pressure  of  her  vows ; 
Useful  and  civil,  all  her  friends  confess*d, 
GiTe  her  her  way,  and  she  would  choose  the  best ; 
Though  some,  indeed,  a  sly  remark  would  make, 
Give  it  her  not,  and  sae  would  choose  to  take. 
All  this,  when  Clubb  some  cheerful  months  had 
spent. 
He  saw,  confess*d,  and  said  he  was  content 

Counter  meantime  selected,  doubted,  weigh'd, 
And  then  brought  home  a  young  complying  maid ; 
A  tender  creature,  full  of  fears  as  charms, 
A  beauteous  nursling  from  its  mother's  arms ; 
A  aoft,  sweet  blossom,  such  as  men  must  love, 
Bat  to  preserve  must  keep  it  in  the  stove : 
She  had  a  mild,  subdued,  expiring  look — 
Riiiee  but  the  voice,  and  this  fair  creature  shook ; 
Leave  her  alone,  she  felt  a  thousand  fears — 
Chide,  and  she  melted  into  floods  of  tears ; 
Foodly  she  pleaded,  and  would  gently  sigh, 
For  veiy  pity,  or  she  knew  not  why ; 
One  whom  to  govern  none  could  be  afraid^' 
Hold  up  the  /ing^r,  this  meek  thing  obey'd ; 
Her  happy  husband  had  the  easiest  task — 
Say  but  his  will,  no  question  virould  she  adt ; 
She  sought  no  reasons,  no  afl&irs  she  knew, 
Of  business  spoke  not,  and  had  naught  to  do. 
Oft  he  exclaim*d,  **  How  meek !  how  mild !  how 
kind ! 
With  her  'twere  cruel  but  to  seem  unkind  ; 
Though  ever  silent  when  I  take  my  leave. 
It  pains  my  heart  to  think  how  hers  will  grieve ; 
Tis  heaven  on  earth  with  such  a  wife  to  dwell, 
I  am  in  raptures  to  have  sped  so  well ; 
But  let  me  not,  my  friend,  your  envy  raise. 
No !  on  my  life,  your  patience  has  my  praise." 

His  friend,  though  silent,  felt  the  scorn  implied, 
**  What  need  of  patience  ?"  to  himself  he  cried : 
**  Better  a  woman  o*er  her  house  to  rule, 
Than  a  podr  child  just  hurried  from  her  school ; 
Who  has  no  care,  yet  never  lives  at  ease ; 
Unfit  to  rule,  and  indisposed  to  please ; 
What  if  he  govern  T  there  his  boast  should  end, 
No  husband's  power  can  make  a  slave  his  friend." 

It  was  the  custom  of  these  friends  to  meet 
With  a  few  neighbours  iii  a  neighbouring  street ; 
Where  Counter  oft  times  would  occasion  seise 
To  move  his  silent  friend  by  words  like  these : 
••  A  man,"  said  he,  **  if  govem'd  by  his  wife. 
Gives  up  his  rank  and  dignity  in  life ; 
Now  better  fate  befalls  my  friend  and  me" — 
He  spoke,  arid  look'd  th*  approving  smile  to  see. 

The  quiet  partner,  when  he  chose  to  speak, 
desired  his  friend,  **  another  theme  to  seek ; 
When  thus  they  met,  he  judged  that  state  afl&in 
And  such  important  subjects  should  be  theirs." 
Bat  still  the  partner,  in  his  lighter  vein, 
Would  cause  in  Clubb  affliction  or  disdain ; 
It  made  him  anxious  to  detect  the  cause 
or  all  that  boasting ;  **  Wants  my  friend  applause? 
This  plainly  proves  him  not  at  perfect  ease, 
For.  felt  he  pleasure,  he  would  wish  to  please. 
Iliese  triumphs  here  for  some  regrets  atone-* 
Men  who  are  blest  let  other  men  alone." 


Thus  made  suspicious,  he  observed  and  saw 
His  friend  each  night  at  early  hour  withdraw ; 
He  sometimes  mention'd  Juliet's  tender  nerves. 
And  what  attention  such  a  wife  deserves : 
-  In  this."  thought  Clubb,  *'  full  sure  some  mysteiy 

lies- 
He  laughs  at  me,  yet  he  with  much  compiles. 
And  all  his  vaunts  of  bliss  are  proud  apologies." 

With  such  ideas  treasured  in  his  breast. 
He  grew  composed,  and  let  his  anger  rest ; 
Till  Counter  once  (when  wine  so  long  went  round 
That  friendship  and  discretion  both  were  drown'd) 
Began  in  teasing  and  triumphant  mood 
His  evening  banter^—*'  Of  all  earthly  good. 
The  best,"  he  said,  "  was  an  obedient  spouse. 
Such  as  my  friend's — that  every  one  allows : 
What  if  she  wishes  his  designs  to  know  ? 
It  is  because  she  would  her  praise  bestow ; 
What  if  she  wills  that  he  remains  at  home? 
She  knows  that  mischief  may  from  travel  cob4 
I,  who  am  free  to  venture  where  I  please. 
Have  no  such  kind  preventing  checks  as  these  { 
But  mine  is  double  duty,  first  to  guide 
Myself  aright,  then  rule  a  house  beside ; 
While  this  our  friend,  more  happy  than  the  firee, 
Resigns  all  power,  and  laughs  at  liberty." 

«*By  Heaven,"  said  Clubb,  **  excuse  me  if  I 
swear, 
I'll  bet  a  hundred  guineas,  if  he  darv, 
That  uncontroll'd  I  will  such  freedoms  take. 
That  he  vnll  fear  to  equal— there's  my  stake." 

'*  A  match !"  said  Counter,  much  by  wine  iii> 
flamed ; 
"  But  we  are  friends ;  let  smaller  stake  be  named  i 
Wine  for  our  future  meeting,  that  will  I 
Take,  and  no  more— what  peril  shall  we  try  f 
"  Let's  to  Newmarket,"  Clubb  replied ;  *'  or  chooae 
Yourself  the  place,  and  what  you  like  to  lose ; 
And  he  who  first  returns,  or  fears  to  go. 
Forfeits  his  cash—"    Said  Counter,  *«  Be  it  so." 

The  fnends  around  them  saw  with  much  delight 
The  social  war,  and  hail'd  the  pleasant  night ; 
Nor  would  they  further  hear  the  cause  disouss'd. 
Afraid  the  recreant  heart  of  Clubb  to  trust. 

Now  sober  thoughts  retum'd  as  each  withdrew. 
And  of  the  subject  took  a  serious  view : 

**  Twas  wrong,"  thought  Counter,  **  and  will 
grieve  my  love." 
"  Twas  wrong,"  thought  Clubb,  ••  my  wife  wiD 

not  approve : 
But  fnends  were  present ;  I  must  try  the  thing, 
Or  with  my  folly  half  the  town  will  ring." 

He  sought  his  lady ;  **  Madam,  I'm  to  blame. 
But  was  reproach'd,  and  could  not  bear  the  shaaef 
Herein  my  folly— for  'tis  best  to  say 
The  very  truth— I've  sworn  to  have  my  way  : 
To  that  Newmarket— (though  I  hate  the  place. 
And  have  no  taste  or  talents  for  a  race, 
Yet  so  it  is — well,  now  prepare  to  chide)— 
I  laid  a  wager  that  I  dared  to  ride ; 
A'hd  I  must  go :  by  Heaven,  if  you  resist 
I  shall  be  scom'd,  and  ridiculed,  and  hiss'd  ; 
Let  me  with  grace  before  my  friends  appear, 
Tou  know  the  truth,  and  must  not  be  Mvere  i 
He  too  must  go.  but  that  he  will  of  cour»tf  ; 
Do  you  consent  T— I  never  think  of  force" 

«  You  never  need,"  the  worthy  «l«ua«t  ««iii4»o 
••  The  husband'a  honour  is  the  wowau  •  tuid*. , 
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If  I  in  trifles  be  the  wilful  wife. 
Still  for  your  credit  I  would  lose  ray  life; 
Go !  and  when  fiz*d  the  day  of  your  return. 
Stay  longer  yet,  and  let  the  blockheada  learn, 
That  though  a  wife  may  flometimet  with  to  rule, 
She  would  not  make  th*  indulgent  roan  a  fool ; 
I  would  at  timea  ad  viae — but  idle  they 
Who  think  th'  assenting  husband  muH  obey." 
The  happy  man,  who  thought  his  lady  right 
In  other  cases,  was  assured  to-night ; 
Then  for  the  day  with  proud  delight  prepared. 
To  show  his  doubting  friends    how  muck    be 

dared. 
Counter— who  griermg  sought    his    bed,  his 

rest 
Broken  by  pictures  of  his  love  distress'd-* 
With  soft  and  winning  speech  the  fair  prepared ; 
'  She    all    his    counsels    comforts, .  pleasures 

shared: 
She  was  assured  he  loved  her  from  his  sool, 
She  never  knew  and  need  not  foar  control ; 
But  so  it  happen*d  he  was  grieved  at  heart 
It  happened  so,  that  they  a  while  must  part— 
K  little  time — the  distance  was  but  short. 
And  business  call'd  him~he  despised  the  sport ; 
But  to  Newmarket  he  engaged  to  ride, 
With  his  friend  Clubb,**  and  there  he  stopp'd  and 

sigh'd. 
A  while  the  tender  creature  look'd  dismay'd. 
Then  floods  of  tears  the  call  of  grief  obey'd. 
"She  an  objection!     NoP*    she  sobb'd,  "not 

one ; 
Her  work  was  finish*d,  and  her  race  was  run ; 
For  die  she  must,  indeed  she  would  not  live 
A  week  alone,  for  all  the  world  could  give ; 
He  too  must  die  in  that  same  wicked  place ; 
It  always  happened — ^was  a  common  case ; 
Among  those  horrid  horses,  jockeys,  crowds, 
HTwas  certain  death — they  might  bespeak  their 

shrowds ; 
He  would  attempt  a  race,  be  sure  to  foil— 
And  she  expire  with  terror — that  was  all ; 
With  love  like  heis  she  was  indeed  nnflt 
To  bear  such  horrors,  but  she  must  submit" 
**  But  for  three  days,  my  love !  three  days  at 


*'  Enough  for  me;  I  then  shall  be  a  ghost — ** 

*  My  honour's  pledged !"— "  O !  yes,  my  dearest 

life, 
I  know  your  honori*  ^ust  outweigh  your  wife ; 
But  ere  this  absence,  have  yon  sought  a  friend  f 
I  shall  be  dead— on  whom  can  3rou  depend  ? 
Let  me  one  fovour  of  ]rour  kindness  crave. 
Grant  me  the  stone  I  mention*d  for  my  grave.*' 
'*Nay,    love,  attend— why,  bless   my    soul— I 

say 
I  will  return — there— weep  no  longei^— nay !" 
**  Well !  I  obey,  and  to  the  last  am  true. 
But  spirits  foil  me  ;  I  must  die ;  adieu !' 
"  What,  madam !  must  ?— 'tis  wrong— I'm  angry — 

sounds ! 
Can  I  remain  and  lose  a  thousand  pounds  V* 
**  Go  then,  my  love !  it  is  a  monstrous  sum. 
Worth  twenty  wives — go,  love !  and  I  am  dumb— 
Nor  be  displeased — had  I  the  power  to  live, 
Tou  might  be  angry,  now  you  must  forgive ; 
Alas !  I  faint— ah !  cruel — there's  no  need 
Of  wounds  or  fevers — this  had  done  the  deed." 


The  lady  fainted,  and  the  husband  sent 
For  every  aid,  for  every  comfort  went ; 
Strong    terror  seiied   him;  "0!  she    loved  si 

welU 
And  who  th*  effect  of  tkideness  could  teU  T 

She  now  recover'd,  and  again  began 
With  accent  qaerulooa— *'  Ah !  cruel  man—" 
Till    the  sad   husband,  conscience   strack,  cm* 

fosa'd. 
Twas  very  wicked  with  his  firieod  to  jest ; 
For  now  he  saw  that  those  who  were  obey'd, 
Could  like  the  most  subservient  feel  afraid  ; 
And  though  a  wife  might  not  dispute  the  will. 
Of  her  liege  lord,  she  could  prevent  it  stilL 

The  morning  came,  and  Clubb  prepared  to  rids 
With  a  smart  boy,  his  servant  and  his  guide ; 
When,  ere  he  mounted  on  the  ready  steed. 
Arrived  a  letter,  and  he  stopp'd  to  read. 

**  My  friend,"  be  read — ^  Our  journey  I  dedioi^ 
A  heart  too  tender  for  such  strife  is  mine ; 
Tours  is  the  triumph,  be  you  so  inclined , 
But  you  are  too  considerate  and  kind. 
In  tender  pity  to  my  Juliet's  fears 
I  thus  relent,  o'ercome  1^  love  and  tears ; 
She  knows  your  kindness ;  I  have  heard  her  ssf, 
A  man  like  you  'tis  pleasure  to  obey  : 
Elach  faithful  wife,  like  ours,  must  disapprove 
Such  dangerous  trifling  with  connubial  love ; 
What  has  the  idle  world,  my  friend,  to  do 
With  our  aflbirs  T  they  envy  me  and  you : 
What  if  I  could  my  gentle  spouse  command — 
Is  that  a  cause  I  should  her  tears  withstand  t 
And  what  if  you,  a  friend  of  peace,  submit 
To  one  you  love — is  that  a  theme  for  wit  7 
Twas  wrong,  and  I  shall  henceforth  judge  it  i 
Both  of  submission  and  control  to  speak : 
Be  it  agreed  that  all  contention  cease, 
And  no  such  follies  vex  our  future  peace ; 
Let  each  keep  guard  against  domestic  strife. 
And  find  nor  slave  nor  tyrant  in  his  wife." 
"Agreed,"    said   Clubb,  "with    all   my 

agreed" — 

And  to  the  boy,  delighted,  gave  his  steed ; 
"  I  think  my  friend  has  well  his  mind  express'd. 
And  I  assent ;  such  things  are  not  a  jest" 

^  True,"  said  the  wife,  "  no  longer  he  can  hide 
The  truth  that  pains  him  by  his  wounded  pride: 
Tour  fnend  has  found  it  not  an  easy  thing. 
Beneath  his  yoke,  this  yielding  soul  to  bring , 
These  weeping  willows,  though  they  seem  inclined 
By  B\ery  breeze,  yet  not  the  strongest  wind 
Can  from  their  bent  divert  this  weak  but  stubbon 

kind; 
Drooping  they  seek  your  pity  to  excite. 
But  'tis  at  once  their  nature  and  delight ; 
Such   women    feel   not;  while   t^ey  sigh  and 

weep, 
Tis  but  their  habit— their  afllections  sleep ; 
They  are  like  ice  that  in  the  hand  we  hold. 
So  very  melting,  yet  so  very  cold ; 
On  such  affection  let  not  man  rely, 
The  husbands  suflTer,  and  the  ladies  sigh  • 
But  your  friend's  ofllbr  let  us  kindly  take. 
And  spare  his  pride  for  his  vexation's  sake  i 
For  he  has  found,  and  through  his  life  will  find. 
Tis  easiest  dealing  with  the  firmest  mind — 
More  just  when  it  resists,  and,  when  it  yields,  raoft 

kind." 


sool 
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TALE  XIX. 


THS  CONTZftT. 


■  A  tftpftor  if  ft  good  tnde,  and  aa  old  cloak  makaa 
ft  DOW  jtrkia ;  a  witlicrM  wrriBg-inaii,  a  fresh  lapMer. 
Mkrty  lf¥««t  ^  Windsor,  act  L  fc  3. 

A  ftUow,  fir,  that  I  have  known  go  about  with  my 
troU-my-damef. 

WimUr>a  Tate,  act  iv.  ic  2. 

1  mjfelf,  wraeUmee  leaving  the  fear  of  Heaven  on 

the  Wh  hand,  and  holding  mine  honoar  in  mj  necewitf, 
am  forced  to  ahuffle,  to  hedge,  and  to  lurch. 

3£grTjf  TFruM  ^  Wrndtor^  act  II.  ic  2. 
• 
Tea,  and  at  that  verj  moment, 
Conilderation  like  an  angel  came. 
And  whipped  th'  offending  Adam  out  of  him. 

Btmy  V.  act  I.  ic  1. 

I  have  lived  long  enough :  My  May  of  life 
Is  fall'n  into  the  aere,  the  ^llow  leaf; 
And  that  which  ehoald  accompany  old  age, 
Aa  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 
I  must  not  look  to  have. 

Mdcbtthf  act  V.  sc  8. 

SoxK  to  oor  hero  have  a  hero's  name 
Denied,  because  no  Other's  he  ooald  claim ; 
Nor  could  his  mother  with  precision  state 
A  faU  fair  claim  to  her  certificate ; 
On  her  own  word  the  marriage  most  depend — 
A  point  she  was  not  eager  to  defend : 
But  who,  without  a  father's  name,  can  raise 
His  own  so  high,  deserves  the  greater  praise ; 
The  less  advantage  to  the  strife  he  brought, 
The  greater  wonders  has  his  prowess  wrought; 
He  who  depends  upon  his  wind  and  limbs, 
Needs  neither  cork  nor  bladder  when  he  swims ; 
Nor  will  by  empty  breath  be  puflM  along. 
As  not  himself—- but  in  his  helpers— strong. 

Suffice  it  then,  our  hero's  name  was  clear^ 
For,  call  John  Dighton,  and  he  answer'd, " Here.'** 
But  who  that  name  in  early  life  assign'd 
He  never  found,  he  never  tried  to  find ; 
Whether  his  kindred  were  to  John  disgrace. 
Or  John  to  them,  is  a  disputed  case ; 
His  infant  state  owed  nothing  to  their  care — 
His  mind  neglected,  and  liis  body  bare ; 
All  his  success  must  on  himself  depend, 
He  had  no  money,  counsel,  guide,  or  inend ; 
But  in  a  market  town  an  active  boy 
Appeared,  and  sought  in  various  ways  employ ; 
Who  soon,  thus  east  upon  the^vrorid,  began 
To  show  the  talents  of  a  thriving  man. 
With   spirit  high   John  learn'd   the  world   to 

brave. 
And  in  both  senses  was  a  ready  knave : 
Knave  as  of  old,  obedient,  keen,  and  quick. 
Knave  as  at  present,  skill'd  to  shift  and  trick ; 
Some  Humble  part  of  many  trades  he  taught, 
He  for  the  builder  and  the  painter  wrought; 
For  serving  maids  on  secret  errands  ran, 
IIm  waiter's  helper,  and  the  hostler's  man ; 
Ann  when  he  chanced  (ofl  chanced  he)  place  to 

lose. 
His  varying  genius  shone  in  blacking  shoes  t 
A  midnight  fisher  by  the  pond  he  stood, 
Assistant  poacher,  he  o'erlook'd  the  wood ; 
At  an  election  John's  impartial  mind 
WoB  to  no  cause  nor  oandidate  confined ; 


To  all  in  tum  full  he  allegiance  swore, 
And  in  his  hal  the  varioiis  badges  bore : 
His  liberal  soul  with  every  sect  agreed, 
Unheard  their  reasons,  he  received  their  ereed  t 
At  ohurcfa  he  deign'd  the  orgiin  pipes  to  fill. 
And  at  the  meeting  sang  both  loud  and  shrill : 
But  the  AiU  poise  these  difierent  merits  gain'd 
By  strong  demands  his  lively  passions  drain'd 
Liquors  he  loved  of  each  inflaming  kind, 
To  midnight  revels  flew  with  ardent  mind ; 
Too  warm  at  cards,  a  losing  game  he  play'd. 
To  fleecing  beau^  his  aUention  paid ; 
His  boiling  passions  were  by  oaths  express'd. 
And  lies  he  made  his  profit  and  his  jest 

Such  was  the  boy,  and  such  the  man  had  beeOi 
But  fate  or  happier  fortune  changed  the  scene ; 
A  fever  seised  him,  **  He  should  surely  die—" 
He  fear'd,  and  lo !  a  friend  was  praying  by ; 
With  terror  moved,  this  teacher  he  address'd. 
And  all  the  errors  of  his  youth  confess'd : 
The  good  man  kindly  dear'd  the  sinner's  wa? 
To  lively  hope,  and  counsell'd  him  to  pray ; 
Who  then  resolved,  should  he  from  sickness  rise. 
To  quit  cards,  liquors,  poaching,  oaths,  and  lies : 
His  health  restored,  he  yet  resolved,  and  grew 
True  to  his  masters,  to  their  meeting  true : 
His  old  companions  at  his  sober«foce 
Laugh'd  loud,  while  he,  attesting  it  was  grace. 
With  tears  besought  them  all  bis  calling  to  em 

brace: 
To  his  new  friends  such  converts  gave  applause, 
Life  to  their  seal,  and  glory  to  their  cause : 
Though  terror  wrought  the  mighty  change,  yel 

strong 
Was  the  impression,  and  it  lasted  long ; 
John  at  the  lectures  due  attondance  paid, 
A  convert  meek,  obedient,  and  afraid. 
His  manners  strict,  though  form'd  on  fear  alone. 
Pleased  the  gnve  friends,  nor   less   his  solemo 

tone. 
The  lengthen'd  face  of  care,  the  low  and  inward 

groan: 
The  stem  good  men  exulted,  when  they  saw 
Those  timid  looks  of  penitence  and  awe ; 
Nor  thought  that  one  so  passive,  humble,  meek. 
Had  yet  a  creed  and  principles  to  seek. 

The  faith  that  reason  finds,  confirms,  avows. 
The  hopes,  the  views,  the  comforts  she  allovir*— 
These  were  not  his,  who  by  his  feelings  found. 
And  by  them  only,  that  his  fiiith  was  sound ; 
Feelings  of  terror  these,  for  evil  past, 
Feelings  of  hope,  to  be  received  at  lost; 
Now  weak,  now  lively,  changing  with  the  day, 
These  were  his  feelings,  and  he  felt  his  way. 

Sprung  fWHn  such  sources,  will  this  faith  remaia 
While  these  supporten  can  their  strength  retain : 
As  heaviest  weights  the  deepest  rivere  pass. 
While  icy  chains  fast  bind  the  sol  it  mass ; 
So,  bom  of  feelings,  faith  remains  secure, 
Long  as  their  firmness  and  their  strength  endure  t 
But  when  the  watera  in  their  channel  glide, 
A  bridge  must  bear  us  o'er  the  threatening  tide : 
Such  bridge  is  reason,  and  there  faith  relies. 
Whether  the  varying  spirits  fiill  or  rise. 

His  patrons,  still  disposed  their  aid  to  lend, 
Behind  a  counter  placed  their  humble  friend ; 
Where  pens  and  paper  were  on  shelves  display'd. 
And  pious  pamphlets  on  the  windows  laid ; 
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By  nature  active  and  from  vice  reftrain'd, 
Increasing  trade  hit  bolder  views  sustained ; 
His  friends  and  teachers,  finding  so  much  sea] 
In  that  young  convert  whom  they  taught  to  feel. 
His  trade  encouraged,  and  were  pleased  to  find 
A  hand  so  ready,  with  such  humble  mind. 

And  now,  his  health  restored,  his  spirits  eased, 
He  wish'd  to  marry,  if  the  teachers  pleased. 
They,  not  unwilling,  from  the  virgin  class 
Took  him  a  comely  and  a  courteous  lass ; 
Simple  and  civil,  loving  and  beloved. 
She  long  a  fond  and  faithful  partner  proved ; 
In  every  year  the  elders  and  the  priest 
Were  duly  summoned  to  a  christening  feast ; 
Nor  came  a  babe,  but  by  his  growing  trade, 
John  had  provision  for  the  coming  made  : 
For  friends  and  strangers  all  were  pleased  to  deal 
With  one  whose  care  was  equal  to  his  seal. 

In  human  friendship,  it  compels  a  sigh. 
To  think  what  trifles  will  dissolve  the  tie. 
John,  now  become  a  master  of  his  trade. 
Perceived  how  much  improvement  mightlM  made ; 
And  as  this  prospect  open'd  to  his  view, 
A  certain  portion  of  his  zeal  withdrew ; 
His  fear  abated—**  What  had  he  to  fear~ 
His  profits  certain,  and  his  conscience  clear  V* 
Above  his  door  a  board  was  placed  by  John, 
And,  *'  Dighton,  stationer,"  was  g^lt  thereon  ; 
His  window  next,  enlarged  to  twice  the  size. 
Shone  with  such  trinkets  as  the  simple  prize  ; 
While  in  the  shop  with  pious  works  were  seen 
The  last  new  play,  review,  or  magazine : 
In  opders  punctual,  he  observed-***  The  books 
He  never  read,  and  could  he  judge  their  looks  t 
Readers  and  critics  should  their  merits  try. 
He  had  no  oflice  but  to  sell  and  buy  ; 
Like  other  traders,  profit  was  his  care ; 
Of  what  they  print,  the  authors  must  beware." 
He  held  his  patrons  and  his  teachers  dear, 
But  with  his  trade — they  must  not  interfere. 

'Twas  certain  now  that  John  had  lost  the  dread 
And  pious  thoughts  that  once  such  terrors  bred ; 
His  habits  varied,  and  he  more  inclined 
To  the  vain  world,  which  he  had  half  resigned : 
He  had  moreover  in  his  brethren  seen, 
Or  he  imagined,  craft,  conceit,  and  spleen ; 
**They  are  but  men,"  said  John,  **and  shall  I  then 
Fear  man's  control,  or  stand  in  awe  of  men? 
'Tis  their  advice,  (their  convert's  rule  and  law,) 
And  good  it  is — I  will  not  stand  in  awe." 

Moreover  Dighton,  though  he  thought  of  books 
As  one  who  chiefly  on  the  title  looks, 
Tet  sometimes  pondet'd  o'er  a  page  to  find. 
When  vez'd  with  cares,  amusement  for  his  mind ; 
And  by  degrees  that  mind  had  treasured  much 
From  works  his  teachers  were  afraid  to  touch : 
Satiric  novels,  poets  bold  and  free. 
And  what  thei^  writers  term  philosophy ; 
All  these  were  read,  and  he  began  to  feel 
Some  self-approval  on  his  bosom  steal. 
Wisdom  creates  humility,  but  he 
Who  thus  collects  it  will  not  humble  be : 
No  longer  John  was  fiU'd  with  pure  delight 
And  humble  reverence  in  a  pastor's  sight ; 
Who,  like  a  grateful  zealot,  listening  stood, 
To  hear  a  man  so  friendly  and  so  good  ; 
But  felt  the  dignity  of  one  who  made 
Himself  important  by  a  thriving  trade; 


And  growing  pride  in  Dighton's  mind  wa«  bred 
By  the  strange  food  on  which  it  coarsely  fed. 

Their  brother's  fall  the  grieving  brethren  heud 
The  pride  indeed  to  all  around  appear'd ; 
The  world,  his  friends  agreed,  had  won  the  aoo. 
From  its  best  hopes,  the  man  from  their  control  t 
To  make  him  humble,  and  confine  his  views 
Within  their  bounds,  and  books  which  they  pemse  i 
A  deputation  from  these  friends  select. 
Might  reason  with  him  to  some  good  effect ; 
Arm'd  with  authority,  and  led  by  love. 
They  might  those  follies  firom  his  mind  remove; 
Deciding  thus,  and  with  this  kiud  intent. 
A  chosen  body  with  its  speaker  went. 

**John,"  said  the  teacher,  **John,  with 


concern. 
We  see  thy  frailty,  and  thy  fiite  discern ;  « 

Satan  with  toils  thy  simple  soul  beset, 
And  thou  art  careless,  slumbering  in  the  net; 
Unmindful  art  thou^f  thy  early  vow? 
Who  at  the  morning  meeting  sees  thee  now  f 
Who  at*  the  evening  7  where  is  brother  John  I 
We  ask— are  answer'd,  To  the  tavern  gone : 
Thee  on  the  Sabbath  seldom  we  behold  ; 
Thou  canst  not  sing,  thou'rt  nursing  for  a  cold ; 
This  from  the  churchmen  thou  hast  leam'd,  fw  they 
Have  colds  and  fevers  on  the  Sabbath  day ; 
When  in  some  snug  warm  room  they  sit,  and  pen 
Bills  from  their  ledgers,  (world  entangled  men!) 
"  See  with  what  pride  thou  hast  enlarged  thy  shsp 
To  view  thy  tempting  stores  the  heedlees  stop ; 
By  what  strange  names  dost  thou  these  baabhi 

know. 
Which  wantons  wear,  to  make  a  sinful  show  t 
Hast  thou  in  view  these  idle  volumes  placed. 
To  be  the  pander  cf  a  vicious  taste  t 
What's  here  ?  a  book  of  dances .' — ^you  advance 
In  goodly  knowledge — John,  wilt  learn  to  dance  t 
How !  '  Go ! — '  it  says,  and  *  to  the  devil  go ! 
And  shake  thyself!*  I  tremble— but  'tis  so— - 
Wretch  as  thou  art,  what  answer  canst  thou  make  I 
O !  without  question  thou  wilt  go  and  shake. 
What's  here?    the  *  School  for  Scandal'— pretty 

schools ! 
Well,  and  art  thou  proficient  in  the  rules  T 
Art  thou  a  pupil,  is  it  Jhy  design 
To  make  our  names  contemptible  as  thine  f 

*  Old  Nick,  a  novel !'  O !  'tis  mighty  well  ; 
A  Ibol  has  courage  when  he  laughs  at  hell ; 

*  Frolic  and  Fun,'  the  humours  of  *  Tim  Grin  ,•* 
Why,  John,  thou  grtuv'st  facetious  in  thy  sin  ; 
And    what  f    *  th'  Archdeacon's  Charge  '— 'rts 

mighty  well — 
If  Satan  publish'd,  thou  wouldst  doubtless  sell ; 
Jests,  novels,  dances,  and  this  precious  stuff, 
To  crown  thy  folly  we  have  seen  enough ; 
We  find  thee  fitted  for  each  evil  work — 
Do  print  the  Koran,  and  become  a  Turk.     * 

**  John,  thou  art  lost ;  success  and  worldly  prid* 
O'er  all  thy  thoughts  and  purposes  preside. 
Have  bound  thee  fast,  and  drawn  thee  far  aside  t 
Tet  turn ;  these  sin-traps  from  thy  shop  expel. 
Repent  and  pray,  and  all  may  yet  be  well. 

**  And  here  thy  wife,  thy  Dorothy,  behold, 
How  fashion's  wanton  robes  her  form  inlbld! 
Can  grace,  can  goodness  with  such  trappiii|i 

dwell  r 
John,  thou  hast  made  thy  wife  a  Jezebel : 
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See !  on  her  boeom  rests  the  sign  of  sin, 
The  glaring  proof  of  naughty  thoughts  within; 
What !  'tis  a  cross ;  come  hither— as  a  friend 
Thus  from  thy  neck  the  shameful  badge  I  rend.'* 

**  Rend,  if  you  dare/'  said  Dighton ;  "you  shall 
find 
A  man  of  spirit,  though  to  peace  inclined; 
Call  me  ungrateful !  have  I  not  my  pay 
At  all  times  ready  ibr  th'  expected  day  7 — 
To  share  my  plenteous  board  you  deign  to  come, 
Myself  your  pupil,  and  my  house  your  home ; 
And  shall  the  persons  who  my  meat  enjoy 
Talk  of  my  faults,  and  treat  me  as  a  boy  7 
Have  you  not  told  how  Rome^s  insulting  priests 
Led  their  meek  laymen  like  a  herd  of  beasts ; 
And  by  their  fleecing  and  their  forgery  made 
Their  holy  calling  an  accursed  trade  7 
Can  yon  such  acts  and  insolence  condemn. 
Who  to  your  utmost  power  resemble  them  7 

**  Concerns  it  you  what  bo9ks  I  set  for  sale  ? 
The  tale  perchance  may  be  a  virtuous  tale  ; 
And  for  the  rest,  'tis  neither  wise  nor  just. 
In  you,  who  read  not.  to  condemn  on  trust ; 
YHiy  should  th'  Archdeacon's  Charge  your  spleen 

excite  ? 
ie,  or  perchance  th'  archbishop,  is&y  be  right. 

**  That  from  your  meetings  I  refr&in,  is  tnie ; 

meet  with  nothing  pl<«a8ant— nothing  cew ; 
But  the  same  proofs,  that  not  one  text  explain. 
And  the  same  lights,  where  all  things  dark  remain ; 
I  thought  you  saints  on  earth— but  I  have  found 
Some  sins  among  you,  and. the  best  unsound  : 
You  have  your  failings,  like  the  crowds  below. 
And  at  your  pleasure  hot  and  cold  can  blow. 
When  I  at  first  your  grave  deportment  saw, 
(I  own  my  folly,)  I  was  fill'd  with  awe ; 
You  spoke  so  warmly,  and  it  seems  so  well, 
I  should  have  thought  it  treason  to  rebel ; 
Is  it  a  wonder  that  a  man  like  me 
Should  such  perfection  in  such  teachers  see  7 
Nay, should  conceive  yon  sent  from  heaven  to  brave 
The  host  of  sin,  and  sinful  souls  to  save  7 
But  as  our  reason  wakes,  our  prospects  clear. 
And  failings,  flaws,  and  blemishes  appear. 

«*  When  you  were  mounted  in  your  rostrum  high, 
We  shrank  beneath  your  tone,  your  frov\*n,  your  eye ; 
Then  you  beheld  us  abject,  fallen,  low. 
And  felt  your  glory  from  our  baseness  grow ; 
Touch'd  by  your  words,  I  trembled  like  the  rest, 
And  my  own  vileness  and  your  power  confess'd  t 
These,  I  exclaim'd,  are  men  divine,  and  gazed 
On  him  who  taught,  delighted,  and  amazed  ; 
Glad  when  he  finish'd,  if  by  chance  he  cast 
One  look  on  such  a  sinner,  as  he  pass'd. 

**  But  when  I  view'd  you  in  a  clearer  light. 
And  saw  the  frail  and  carnal  appetite ; 
When,  at  his  humble  prayer,  yon  deign'd  to  eat 
Saints  as  you  are,  a  civil  sinner's  meat ; 
When  as  you  sat  contented  and  at  ease. 
Nibbling  at  leisure  on  the  ducks  and  pease ; 
And,  pleased  some  comforts  in  such  place  to  find, 
You  could  descend  to  be  a  little  kind ; 
And  gave  us  hope,  in  heaven  there  might  be  room 
For  a  few  souls  besides  your  own  to  come  ; 
While  this  world's  good  engaged  your  carnal  view, 
And  like  a  sinner  you  enjoy'd  it  too; 
All  this  perceiving,  can  you  think  it  strange 
That  change  in  you  should  work  an  equal  change  7" 
YOL.  m.— 10 


**  Wretch  that  thou  art,"  an  elder  cried, "  and  gona 

For  everlasting." **  Go  thyself."  said  John ; 

"  Depart  this  instant,  let  me  hear  no  more 
My  house  my  castle  is,  and  that  my  door." 

The  hint  they  took,  and  from  the  door  withdrew 
And  John  to  meeting  bade  a  long  adieu  ; 
Attach'd  to  business,  he  in  time  became 
A  wealthy  man  of  no  inferior  name. 
It  seem'd.  alas !  in  John's  deluded  sight. 
That  all  was  wrong  because  not  all  was  right ; 
And  when  he  found  his  teachers  had  their  stains. 
Resentment  and  not  reason  broke  his  chains  : 
Thus  on  his  feelings  he  again  relied. 
And  never  look'd  to  reason  for  his  guide : 
Could  he  have  wisely  view'd  the  frailty  shown, 
And  rightly  weigh'd  their  wanderings  and   hia 

own. 
He  might  have  known  that  men  may  be  sincere, 
Though  gay  and  feasting  on  the  savoury  cheer ; 
That  doctrines  sound  and  sober  they  may  teach, 
Who  love  to  eat  with  all  the  glee  they  preach  ; 
Nay,  who  believe  the  duck,  the  grape,  the  pine, 
Were  not  intended  for  the  dog  and  swine ; 
But  Dighton's  hasty  mind  on  every  theme 
Ran  from  the  truth,  and  rested  in  th'  extreme : 
Flows  in  his  friends  he  found,  and  then  withdretf 
.(Vain  of  his  knowledge)  from  their  virtues  too. 
Best  of  his  books  he  loved  the  liberal  kind. 
That,  if  they  improve  not,  still  enlarge  the  mind ; 
And  found  himself,  with  such  advisers,  free 
From  o  fix'd  creed,  as  mind  enlarged  could  be. 
His  humble  wife  at  these  opinions  sigh'd, 
But  her  he  never  heeded  till  she  died  : 
He  then  assented  to  a  lost  request. 
And  by  the  meeting  window  let  her  rest ; 
And  on  her  stone  the  sacred  text  was  seen, 
Which  had  her  comfort  in  departing  been. 

Dighton  with  joy  beheld  his  trade  advance. 
Yet  seldom  publish'd,  loath  to  trust  to  chance ; 
Then  wod  a  doctor's  sister— poor  indeed, 
But  skill'd  in  works  her  husband  could  not  read 
Who,  if  he  wish'd  new  ways  of  wealth  to  seek. 
Could  make  her  half-crown  pamphlet  in  a  week ; 
This  he  rejected,  though  without  disdain. 
And  chose  the  old  and  certain  way  to  gain. 
Thus  he  proceeded,  trade  increased  the  while, 
And  fortune  woo'd  him  with  perpetual  smile : 
On  early  scenes  he  sometimes  cast  a  thought, 
When  on  his  heart  the  mighty  change  was  wrought 
And  all  the  ease  and  comfort  converts  find 
Was  magnified  in  his  reflecting  mind': 
Then  on  the  teacher's  priestly  pride  he  dwelt, 
That  caused  his  freedom,  but  with  this  he  felt 
The  danger  of  the  free— for  since  that  day. 
No  guide  had  shown,  no  brethren  join'd  his  way 
Forsaking  one,  he  found  no  second  creed. 
But  reading  doubted,  doubting  what  to  read. 

Still,  though  reproof  had  brought  some  present 
pain. 
The  g^in  he  made  was  fair  and  honest  gain , 
He  laid  his  wares,  indeed,  in  public  view. 
But  that  all  traders  claim  a  right  to  do : 
By  means  like  these,  he  saw  his  wealth  increase. 
And  felt  his  consequence,  and  dwelt  in  peace. 

Our  hero's  age  was  threescore  years  and  five, 
When  he  exclaim'd, "  Why  longer  should  I  strive' 
Why  more  amass,  who  never  must  behold 
A  young  John  Dighton,  to  make  glad  the  old  ^ 
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.The  ■OQs  he  had  to  early  grevee  were  gone, 
And  girls  were  burdens  to  the  mind  of  John.) 
^'.Had  I  a  boy,  he  would  our  name  tusuin. 
That  now  to  nothing  must  return  again ; 
But  what  are  all  my  profits,  credit,  trade, 
And  parish  honours  ? — folly  and  parade/* 

Thus  Dighton  thought,  and  in  his  looks  appeared 
Sadness  increased  by  much  he  saw  and  heard  : 
The  brethren  often  at  the  shop  would  stay. 
And  make  their  comments  ere  they  walk'd  away  t 
They  mark'd  the  window,  fill'd  in  every  pane 
With  lawless  prints  of  reputations  slain ; 
Distorted  forms  of  men  with  hoiMMirs  graced. 
And  our  chief  rulers  in  derision  placed  : 
Amazed  they  stood,  remembering  well  the  days 
When  to  be  humble  was  their  brother's  praise , 
When  at  the  dwelling  of  their  friend  they  stopp*d 
To  drop  a  word,  or  to  receive  it  dropp'd  ; 
Where  they  beheld  the  prints  of  men  renown'd, 
And  Au'-famed  preachers  pasted  all  around ; 
^uch  mouths !  eyes !  hair !  so  prim !  so  fierce !  so 

sleek! 
They  look'd  as  speaking  what  is  wo  to  speak :) 
On  these  the  passing  brethren  loved  to  dwell — 
How  long  *h*Y  spake !  how  strongly !  warmly ! 

well! 
What  power  had  each  to  dive  in  mysteries  deep. 
To  warm  the  cold,  to  make  the  hardened  weep ; 
To  lure,  to  fright,  to  soothe,  to  awe  the  soul. 
And  listening  flocks  to  lead  and  to  control ! 

But  now  discoursing,  as  they  lingered  near, 
rhey  tempted  John  (whom  they  accused)  to  hear 
Their  weighty  charge — '*  And  can  the  lost  one  feel, 
As  in  the  time  of  duty,  love,  and  zeal; 
When  all  were  summon'd  at  the  rising  sun. 
And  he  was  ready  with  his  friends  to  run ; 
When  he,  partaking  with  a  chosen  few. 
Felt  the  great  change,  sensation  rich  and  new  f 
No !  all  is  lost,  her  favours  Fortune  shower'd 
(Jpon  the  man,  and  he  is  overpower'd ; 
rhe  world  has  won  him  with  its  tempting  store 
Of  needless  wealth,  and  that  has  made  him  poor  t 
Succesi  undoes  him,  he  has  risen  to  fall, 
Has  gain'd  a  fortune,  and  has  lost  his  allf 
Gone  back  from  Sion,  he  will  find  his  age 
Loath  to  commence  a  second  pilgrimage  ; 
He  has  retreated  from  the  chosen  track  ; 
And  now  must  ever  bear  the  burden  on  hb  back." 

Hurt  by  such  censure,  John  began  to  find 
Fresh  revolutions  working  in  his  mind  ; 
He  sought  for  comfort  in  his  books,  but  read 
Without  a  plan  or  method  in  his  head ; 
'What  once  amused,  now  rather  made  him  sad, 
What  should  inform,  increased  the  doubts  he  had ; 
Shame  would  not  let  him  seek  at  church  a  guide. 
And  from  his  meeting  he  was  held  by  pride ; 
His  wife  derided  fears  she  never  felt. 
And  passing  brethren  daily  censures  dealt ; 
Hope  for  a  son  was  now  lor  ever  past. 
He  was  the  first  John  Dighton,  and  the  last ; 
His  stomach  fail'd,  his  case  the  doctor  knew. 
But  said,  *'  He  still  might  hold  a  year  or  two.'* 
"  No  more  I"  he  said, "  but  why  should  I  complain  ? 
A  life  of  doubt  must  be  a  life  of  pain : 
Could  I  bo  sure— but  why  should  I  despair! 
C*m  sUre  my  conduct  has  been  just  and  fair ; 
In  youth  indeed  I  had  a  wicked  will. 
But  I  repented  and  have  sorrow  still : 


I  had  my  comibrts,  and  a  growing  trade 

Gave  greater  pleasure  than  a  fortune  made ; 

And  as  I  more  possess'd  and  reason'd  more, 

I  lost  those  comforts  I  ei\joy*d  before. 

When  reverend  guides  I  saw  my  table  round. 

And  in  my  guardian  guest  my  safety  found : 

Now  sick  and  sad,  no  appetite,  no  ease, 

Nor  pleasure  have  I,  nor  a  wish  to  please ; 

Nor  views,  nor  hopes,  nor  plans,  nor  taste  have  ( 

Tet  sick  of  life,  have  no  desire  to  die.*' 

He  said,  and  died  ;  his  trade,  his  name  is  goiM 
And  all  that  once  gave  consequence  to  John. 
Unhappy  Dighton !  had  he  found  a  friend. 
When  conscience  told  him  it  was  time  to  mend ! 
A  friend  discreet,  considerate,  kind,  sincere. 
Who  would  have  shown  the  grounds  of  hope  and 

fear; 
And  proved  that  spirits,  whether  high  or  low, 
No  certain  tokens  of  man's  safety  show ; 
Had  reason  ruled  hi#[i  in  her  proper  place. 
And  virtue  led  him  while  he  lean*d  on  grace ; 
Had  he  while  zealous  been  discreet  and  pore. 
His  knowledge  humble,  and  his  hope  secure ;— > 
These  guides  had  placed  him  on  the  solid  rock* 
Where  faith  had  rested,  nor  received  a  shock; 
But  his,  alas !  was  placed  upon  the  sand, 
Where  long  it  stood  not,  and  where  none  can  stan^ 


TALE  XX. 

TUB  BROTHEia. 

A  brother  noble. 
Whoso  nature  is  so  Isr  from  doing  barms, 
That  he  suspects  none ;  on  whose  foolish  koretly 
My  practice  may  ride  easy. 

King  LeoTt  act  L  se.  i 
He  lets  me  feed  with  hinds. 
Bars  me  the  place  of  brother. 

A$  You  Like  il,  act  L  se.  L 
*Twas  I,  but  *tis  not  I :  I  do  not  shams 
To  tell  you  what  I  was,  being  what  I  am. 

Xb.  aalv.se.  1 


Than  old  George  Fletcher,  on  the  British  < 
Dwelt  not  a  seaman  who  had  more  to  boast ; 
Kind,  simple,  and  sincere — he  seldom  spoke. 
Butsometimes  sang  and  choruss*d, "  Heart*  of  Ota 
In  dangers  steady,  with  his  lot  content. 
His  daya  in  labour  and  in  love  were  spent 

He  left  a  son  so  like  him,  that  the  old 
With  joy  exclaim'd,  *'  'tis  Fletcher  we  behold  ;** 
But  to  his  brother  when  the  kinsmen  came. 
And  view'd  his  form,  they  grudged   the  fiither% 
name. 

George  was  a  bold,  intrepid,  careless  lad. 
With  just  the  failings  that  his  father  had  ; 
Isaac  was  week,  attentive,  slow,  exact. 
With  just  the  virtues  that  his  father  lack'd. 

George  lived  at  sea ;  upon  the  land  a  guest- 
He  sought  for  recreation,  not  for  rest ; 
While,  far  unlike,  his  brother's  feebler  form 
Shrank  from  the  cold,  and  shudder'd  at  the  stom, 
Still  with  the  seaman's  to  connect  hb  trade,  * 
The  boy  was  bound  where  blocks  and  ropes  wtri 
made. 

George,  strong  and  sturdy,  had  a  tender  mind 
And  was  to  Isaac  pitiful  and  kind  * 
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\  very  ftcher.  till  hit  art  wai  faiD'd« 
And  then  a  friend  unwearied  he  remain'd : 
He  nw  hia  brother  waa  of  apirit  low. 
Him  temper  peeviah*  and  hie  motiona  slow ; 
Not  fit  to  buaile  in  a  world,  or  make 
Frienda  to  kia  ftrtnne  for  hia  merit't  lake : 
Bat  the  kind  Milor  coold  not  boaet  the  art 
Of  looking  deeply  in  the  human  heart ; 
Elae  had  ha  aeen  that  thia  weak  brother  knew 
What  men  to  courf,  what  objecta  to  pnriue ; 
rhat  he  to  diatant  gain  the  way  diaeera'd. 
And  none  to  crooked  bat  hit  faniat  leam'd. 
Isaac  waa  poor,  and  this  the  brother  fiilt ; 
Be  hired  a  hoase,and  there  the  landsman  dwelt  { 
f^rought  at  hia  trade,  and  had  an  easy  home, 
For  thero  would  George  with  caah  and  comforts 

oome; 
And  when  they  parted,  Isaac  look*d  around. 
Where  other  frienda  ana  helpers  might  be  found. 
He  wish*d  for  some  pun-place,  and  one  might  foil, 
He  wiaely  thought,  H  he  siiould  try  for  all ; 
He  had  a  vote— and,  weu  it  well  applied. 
Might  have  ita  worth-Hmd  he  had  views  beside ; 
Old  Bitfgess  Steel  waa  able  u,  promote 
An  humble  man  who  served  h.m  with  a  vote ; 
For  laaac  felt  not  what  some  tempers  foel. 
But  bow'd  and  bent  the  neck  to  tforgess  Steel ; 
And  great  attention  to  a  lady  gave. 
His  ancient  friend,  a  maiden  spare  and  grave : 
One  whom  the  visage  long  and  look  demure 
Of  Isaac  pleased — he  seero*d  sedate  and  pure ; 
And  his  soft  heart  conceived  a  gentle  flame 
For  her  who  waited  on  this  virtuous  dame : 
Not  an  ootrageoua  love,  a  scorching  fire, 
But  friendly  liking  and  chastised  desire ; 
And  thus  he  waited,  patient  in  delay. 
In  preaent  favour  and  in  fortune's  way. 

George  then  was  coasting— war  was  yet  delay'd. 
And  what  he  gain*d  was  to  his  brother  paid ; 
Nor  ask'd  the  seaman  what  he  saved  or  spent : 
Bat    took   his   grog,  wrought   hard,  ^d  was 

content; 
Till  war  awaked  the  land,  and  George  began 
To  think  what  part  became  a  useful  roan  : 
"  Pre8a*d,  I  must  go ;  why  then,  *tis  beuer  for 
At  once  to  enter  like  a  British  tar. 
Than  a  brave  captain  and  the  foe  to  shun, 
As  if  I  fear'd  the  music  of  a  gun." 
«  Go  not !"  said  Isaac-^  You  shall  veear  disguise." 
"  What  r  said  the  seamen,  *•  clothe  myself  with 

liesT 
••  O !  but  there's  danger."— j"  Danger  in  the  fleet  f 
Yon  cannot  mean,  good  brother,  of  defeat ; 
And  other  dangers  I  at  land  must  share- 
So  now  adieu !  and  trust  a  brother's  care." 
Isaac  awhile  demurr'd— but,  in  his  heart, 
So  might  he  share,  he  was  disposed  to  part: 
The  better  mind  will  sometimes  feel  the  pain 
Of  benefoctiona — favour  is  a  chain  ; 
Bat  they  the  feeling  scorn,  and  what  they  wish 

disdain; — 
While  beinga  form'd  in  coarser  mould  will  hate 
The  helping  hand  they  ought  to  venerate ; 
No  wonder  George  should  in  this  cause  prevail. 
With  one  contending  who  was  glad  to  foil : 
'  laaae,  forawell !  do  wipe  that  doleful  eye ; 
Crying  we  came,  and  groaning  we  may  die. 
Let  us  do  something  'twiit  the  groan  and  cry : 


And  hear  me,  brother,  whether  pay  or  prixe. 
One-half  to  thee  I  give  and  I  devise ; 
For  thou  ha«t  oft  occasion  for  the  aid 
Of  leam'd  physicians,  and  they  will  be  paid : 
Their  wivea  and  children  men  support,  atsaa. 
And  ihou,  my  lad,  art  wife  and  child  to  me : 
Farewell ! — I  go  where  hope  and  honour  call, 
Nor  does  it  follow  that  who  fights  must  fall." 

Isaac  here  made  a  poor  attempt  to  speak. 
And  a  huge  tear  moved  slowly  down  his  cheek ; 
Like  Pluto's  iron  drop»  hard  sign  of  grace. 
It  slowly  roll'd  upon  the  rueful  foce. 
Forced  by  the  striving  will  alone  its  way  to  trace. 

Yean  fled— war  laated— George  at  sea  remain'd. 
While  the  slow  Undsnun  still  his  profits  gain'd : 
An  humble  place  was  vacant ;  he  besought 
His  patron's  interest,  and  the  ofllice  caught ; 
For  still  the  virgin  was  his  faithful  friend. 
And  one  so  sober  could  with  truth  commend. 
Who  of  his  own  defects  meat  humbly  thought. 
And  their  advice  with  zeal  and  reverence  sought  i 
Whom  thua  the  mistress  praised,  the  maid  approved, 
And  her  he  wedded  whom  he  wiaely  loved. 

No  more  he  needs  assistance — but,  alas  I 
He  fears  the  money  will  for  liquor  pass ; 
Or  that  the  seaman  might  to  flatterers  lend, 
■Or  give  support  to  some  pretended  friend  : 
Still  he  roust  write — be  wrote,  and  he  confess'd 
That,  till  absolved,  he  should  be  sore  distress'd ; 
But  one  so  friendly  would,  he  thought,  forgive 
The  hasty  deed — heaven  knew  how  he  should  live 
"  But  you,"  he  added,  **  aa  a  man  of  sense. 
Have  well  consider'd  danger  and  expense : 
I  ran,  alas !  into  the  fatal  snare. 
And  now  for  trouble  must  my  mind  prepare ; 
And  how,  with  children,  I  shall  pick  my  way, 
Through  a  hard  world,  is  more  than  I  can  say ; 
Then  change  not,  brother,  your  more  happy  stata, 
Or  on  the  hazard  long  deliberato." 

George  answer'd  gravely,  **  It  is  right  and  fit. 
In  all  our  crosses,  humbly  to  submit: 
Your  apprehensions  are  unwise,  ui\just ; 
Forbear  repining,  and  expel  distrust." 
He  added,  **  Marriage  waa  the  joy  of  life," 
And  gave  his  service  to  his  brother's  wife ; 
Then  vow'd  to  bear  in  all  expense  a  part. 
And  thus  concluded,  "  Have  a  cheerful  heart" 

Had  the  glad  Isaac  been  his  brother's  guide. 
In  these  same  terras  the  seaman  had  replied  ; 
At  such  roproofi  the  crafty  landsman  smiled. 
And  softly  said,  **  Thia  creature  is  a  child." 

Tw^ice  had  the  gallant  ship  a  capture  made. 
And  when  in  port  the  happy  crew  were  paid. 
Home  went  the  sailor,  with  hia  pocket  stored, 
EUlso  to  e^joy,  and  pleasure  to  afibrd  ; 
His  time  was  short,  joy  shone  in  every  foce, 
Isaac  half  fointed  in  the  fond  embrace  : 
The  wife  resolved  her  honour'd  guest  to  pleasa, 
The  children  clung  upon  their  uncle's  knees ; 
The  grog  went  round,  the  neighbours  drank  hii 

health. 
And  George  exclaim'd,  ''Ah!  what  to  this  is  wealth  f 
Better,"  said  he,  **  to  bear  a  loving  heart, 
Thon  roll  in  richea but  we  now  must  pert!" 

All  yet  is  still— bat  hark !  the  winds  o'ersweep 
The  rising  wavea,  and  howl  upon  the  deep ; 
Ships  lato  becalm'd  on  mountain-billows  ride^ 
So  life  is  threaten'd.  and  so  nan  ia  tried. 
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.  Ill  were  the  tidingB  that  arrived  from  tea, 
The  worthy  George  must  now  a  cripple  be; 
Hit  leg  was  lopp'd ;  and  though  hit  heart  was  soixnd, 
Though  hit  brave  captain  was  with  glory  crown*d. 
Tet  much  it  vex'd  him  to  repoee  on  shore, 
An  idle  log,  and  be  of  use  no  more : 
True,  he  was  sure  that  Isaac  would  receive 
All  oC  hit  brother  that  the  £i}e  might  leave ; 
To  whom  the  teaman  his  design  had  sent, 
Gre  from  the  port  the  wounded  hero  went : 
His  wealth  and  expectations  told,  he  **  knew 
Wherein  they  fail'd,  what  Isaac's  love  would  do ; 
That  he  the  grog  and  cabin  would  supply. 
Where  George  at  anchor  during  life  would  lie.'* 

The  landsman  read— and,  reading,  grew  dis- 
tress'd : — 
*  Could  he  resolve  f  admit  so  poor  a  guest  t 
Better  at  Greenwich  might  the  sailor  stay. 
Unless  his  purse  could  for  his  comforts  pay  ;*' 
So  Isaac  judged,  and  to  his  wife  appealed. 
But  yet  acknowledged  it  was  best  to  yield  : 
"  Perhaps  his  pension,  with  what  sums  remain 
Due  or  unsquander*d,  may  the  man  maintain ; 
Refuse  we  must  not'* — With  a  heavy  sigh 
The  lady  heard,  and  made  her  kind  reply : 
"  Nor  would  I  wish  it,  Isaac,  were  we  sure 
How  long  his  crazy  building  will  endure; 
Like  an  old  house,  that  every  day  appears 
About  to  fall — he  may  be  propped  for  years ; 
For  a  few  months,  indeed,  we  might  comply. 
But  these  old  batter'd  fellows  never  die." 

The  hand  of  Isaac,  George  on  entering  took. 
With  love  and  resignation  in  his  look ; 
Declared  his  comfort  in  the  fortune  past. 
And  joy  to  find  his  anchor  safely  cast ; 
"  Call  then  my  nephews,  let  the  grog  be  brought. 
And  I  will  tell  them  how  the  ship  was  fought.*' 

Alas !  our  simple  seaman  should  have  known, 
That  all  the  care,  the  kindness,  he  had  shown. 
Were  from  his  brother's  heart,  if  not  his  memorj', 

flown : 
All  swept  away  to  be  perceived  no  mor^. 
Like  idle  structures  on  the  sandy  shore ; 
The  chance  amusement  of  the  playful  boy. 
That  the  rude  billows  in  their  rage  destroy. 

Poor  George  confessed,  though  loath  the  truth  to 
find. 
Slight  was  his  knowledge  of  a  brother's  mind  : 
The  vulgar  pipe  was  to  the  wife  oflence, 
The  frequent  grog  to  Isaac  an  expense ; 
Would  friends  like  hers,  she  question'd,  "choose  to 

come, 
Where  clouds  of  poison'd  fume  defiled  a  room? 
This  could  their  lady  friend,  and  Burgess  Steel, 
(Teased  with  his  worship's  asthma,)  bear  to  feel  ? 
Could  they  associate  or  converse  with  him— 
A  loud  rough  sailor  with  a  timber  limb!" 

Cold  as  he  grew,  still  Isaac  strove  to  show. 
By  well-feign'd  care,  that  cold  he  could  not  grow ; 
And  when  he  saw  his  brother  look  distress'd. 
He  strove  some  petty  comforts  to  suggest ; 
On  his  wife  solely  their  neglect  to  lay. 
And  then  t'  excuse  it,  is  a  woman's  way ; 
He  too  was  chidden  when  her  rules  he  broke. 
And  then  she  sickenM  at  the  scent  of  smoke. 

George,  though  in  doubt,  was  still  consoled  to 
find 
His  brother  wishing  to  be  reckoned  kind  : 


That  Isaac  seem'd  concem'd  by  his  distroat 

Gave  to  his  injured  feelings  some  redress; 

But  none  he  found  disposed  to  lend  an  ear 

To  stories,  all  were  once  intent  to  hear : 

Except  his  nephew,  seated  on  his  knee. 

He  found  no  creature  cared  about  the  tea ; 

But  George  indeed— for  George  thty  call'd  tfag 

boy. 
When  his  good  uncle  was  their  boast  and  joy — 
Would  listen  long,  and  would  contend  with  aleap 
To  hear  the  woes  and  wonders  of  the  deep ; 
Till   the  ibnd    mother    cried— ^  That  man  wfll 

teach 
The  foolish  boy  his  loud  and  boisterous  speech.** 
So  judged  the  father — and  the  boy  was  taught 
To  shun  the  uncle,  whom  his  love  had  sought. 

The  mask  of  kindness  now  but  seldom  worn, 
George  felt  each  evil  harder  to  be  borne ; 
And  cried,  (vexation  growing  day  by  dayO 
"  Ah !  brother  Isaac  .'—What !  I'm  in  the  wmy  f* 
"  No !  on  my  credit,  look  ye.  No !  but  I 
Am  fond  of  peace,  and  my  repoee  would  buy 
On  any  terms — in  short,  we  must  comply  : 
My  spouse  had  money — she  must  have  her  will-^ 
Ah!  brother— marriage  is  a  bitter  pill." 

George  tried  the  lady — '*  Sister.  I  offimd." 
"  Me  ?"  she  replied—** O  no! — you  may  depend 
On  my  regard— but  watch  your  brother's  way, 
Whom  I,  like  3rou,  must  study  and  obey." 

'*  Ah !"  thought  the  seaman,  **  what  a  head  waa 
mine, 
That  easy  birth  at  Greenwich  to  resign ! 

I'll  to  the  perish" but  a  little  pride. 

And  some  affection,  put  the  thought  aside. 

Now  gross  neglect  and  open  scorn  he  bore 
In  silent  sorrow — but  he  felt  the  more : 
The  odious  pipe  he  to  the  kitchen  took. 
Or  strove  to  profit  by  some  pious  book. 

When  the  mind  stoops  to  this  degraded  st^Se* 
New  griefs  will  darken  the  dependant's  fate ; 
"  Brother !"  said  Isaac,  **  you  will  sure  excuse 
The  little  freedom  I'm  compell'd  to  use : 
My  wife's  relations — (curse  the  haughty  crew>— 
Affect  such  niceness.  and  such  dread  of  you: 
You  speak  so  loud— end  they  have  natures  soft- 
Brother 1  wish do  go  upon  the  loft !" 

'    Poor  George  obey'd,  and  to  the  garret  fled. 

Where  not  a  being  saw  the  tears  he  shed  : 

But  more  was  yot  required,  for  guests  were  eomt^ 

Who  could  not  dine  if  he  disgraced  the  room. 

It  shock'd  his  spirit  to  be  esleem'd  unfit 

With  an  own  brother  and  his  wife  to  sit ; 

He  grew  rebellious — at  the  vestry  spoke 

For  weekly  aid they  hoard  it  as  a  joke : 

"  So  kind  a  brother,  and  so  wealthy you 

Apply  to  us  T No !  this  will  never  do : 

Good  neighbour  Fletcher,"  said  the  overseer, 
"  We  are  engaged — ^you  can  have  nothing  here  ** 

George  mutter'd  something  in  despairing  tone 
Then  sought  his  loft,  to  think  and  grieve  alone ; 
Neglected,  slighted,  restless  on  his  bed. 
With  heart  half  broken,  and  with  scraps  ill  fed  ; 
Yet  was  he  pleased,  that  hours  for  play  design'd 
Were  given  to  ease  his  ever-troubled  mind  , 
The  child  still  listen'd  with  ihcreasinff  joy. 
And  he  was  soothed  by  the  attentive  boy 

At  length  he  sicken'd,  and  this  duteous  child 
Watch'd  o'er  his  sickness,  and  his  pains  beguiled ; 
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The  mother  bade  him  from  the  loft  refrain, 
But,  though  with  caution,  yet  he  went  again ; 
And  now  his  tales  the  sailor  feebly  told, 
His  heart  was  heavy,  and  his  limbs  were  cold  : 
The  tender  boy  came  often  to  entreat 
His  good  kind  friend  would  of  his  presents  eat ; 
Parloin'd  or  purchased,  ibr  he  saw,  with  shame. 
The  food  untonchM  that  to  his  uncle  came ; 
Who,  sick  in  body  and  in  mind,  received 
The  boy's  indulgence,  gratified  and  grieved. 

-  Uncle  will  die  f   said  Geoige — the  piteous 
wife 
Ezolaim'd,  **  She  saw  no  value  in  his  life ; 
But  sick  or  well,  to  my  commands  attend. 
And  go  no  more  to  your  complaining  friend." 
The  boy  was  vex'd ;  he  felt  his  heart  reprove 
The  stem  decree. — What !  punish'd  for  his  love  I 
No !  he  would  go,  but  softly  to  the  room. 
Stealing  in  silence~fbr  he  knew  his  doom. 

Once  in  a  week  the  father  came  to  say. 
••  George,  are  you  ill  ?" — and  hurried  him  away ; 
7et  to  his  wife  would  on  their  duties  dwell. 
And  often  cry.  *<  Do  use  my  brother  well  :** 
And  something  kind,  no  question.  Isaac  meant. 
Who  took  vast  credit  for  the  vag^e  intent. 
But  truly  kind,  the  gentle  boy  essay*d 
To  cheer  his  uncle,  firm,  although  afraid  ; 
But  now  the  father  caught  him  at  the  door. 
And.  swearing — ^yes,  the  man  in  office  swore, 
And  cried,  "  Away!  How!  brother.  I'm  surprised. 
That  one  so  old  can  be  so  ill  advised : 
Let  him  not  dare  to  visit  you  again. 
Tour  cursed  stories  will  disturb  his  brain ; 
la  it  not  vile  to  court  a  foolish  boy. 
Tour  own  absurd  narrations  to  enjoy  7 
What!  sullen!— ha!  George  Fletcher !  you  shall 

see. 
Proud  as  you  are.  your  bread  depends  on  me !" 

He  spoke,  and.  frowning,  to  his  dinner  went. 
Then  cooVd  and  felt  some  qualms  of  discontent ; 
And  thought  on  times  when  he  compell'd  his  son 
To  hear  these  stories,  nay,  to  beg  for  one : 
But  the  wife's  wrath  o'ercame  the  brother's  pain. 
And  shame  was  felt,  and  conscience  rose  in  vain. 

George  yet  stole  up.  he  saw  his  uncle  lie 
Sick  on  the  bed.  and  heard  his  heavy  sigh  : 
So  he  resolved,  before  he  went  to  rest, 
To  comfort  one  so  dear  and  so  distress'd ; 
Then  watch'd  his  time,  but  with  a  childlike  art. 
Betray'd  a  something  treasured  at  his  heart: 
Th'    observant    wife    remark'd,    ''The    boy    is 

grown 
So  like  your  brother,  that  he  seems  his  own ; 
So  close  and  sullen !  and  I  still  suspect 
They  often  meet— do  watch  them  and  detect" 

George  now  remark'd  that   all  was    still    at 
night. 
And  hasten'd  up  with  terror  and  delight ; 
**  Uncle  r*  he  cried,  and  softly  tapp'd  the  door , 
**  Do  let  me  in" — but  he  could  add  no  more ; 
The  careful  father  caught  him  in  the  fact. 
And  cried, — '*  You  serpent !  is  it  thus  you  act  f 
Back  to  your  mother !" — and  with  hasty  blow. 
He  sent  th'  indignant  boy  to  grieve  below ; 
Then  at  the  door  an  angry  speech  began — 
*  Is  this  your  conduct  7— is  it  thus  you  plan  7 
Seduce  my  child,  and  make  my  house  a  scene 
Of  vile  dispate What  is  it  that  you  mean  7— 


George,  are  you  dumb  7  do  learn  to   know  youi 

friends. 
And  think  a  while  on  whom  your  bread  depends 
What!  not  a  word  7  be  thankful  I  am  cool- 
But,  sir,  beware,  no  longer  play  the  fool ; 
Come!  brother,  come !  what  is  that  }rou  seek 
By  this  rebellion  7— Speak,  you  villain,  speak!— 
Weeping!  I  warrant — sorrow  makes  you  dumb< 
I'll  ope  your  mouth,  impostor!  if  I  come  : 
Let  me  approach— I'll  shake  you  from  the  bed, 
You  stubborn  dog O  God  !  my  brother's  dead .'" 

Timid  was  Isaac,  and  in  all  the  pest 
He  felt  a  purpose  to  be  kind  at  last ; 
Nor  did  he  mean  his  brother  to  depart. 
Till  he  had  shown  this  kindness  of  his  heait: 
But  day  by  day  he  put  the  cause  aside. 
Induced  by  avarice,  peevishness,  or  pride- 
But  now  awaken'd,  from  this  fatal  time 
His  conscience  Isaac  felt,  and  found  his  crii^e : 
He  raised  to  George  a  monumental  stone. 
And  there  retired  to  sigh  and  think  alone ; 
An  ague  seized  him,  he  grew  pale,  and  shook— 
**  So,"  said  his  son,  **  would  my  poor  uncle  look."- 
"  And  so,  my  child,  shall  I  like  him  expire." — 
**  No !  you  have  physic  and  a  cheerful  fire." — 
"  Unhappy  sinner !  yes,  I'm  well  supplied 
With  every  comfort  my  cold  heart  denied." 
He  view'd  his  brother  now,  but  r*ci  as  one  • 
Who  vex'd  his  wile  by  fondness  for  her  son ; 
Not  as  with  wooden  limb,  and  seaman's  tale, 
The  odious  pipe,  vile  grog,  or  humbler  ale : 
He  now  the  worth  and  grief  alone  can  view 
Of  one  so  mild,  so  generous,  and  so  true ; 
"  The  frank,  kind  brother,  with  such  open  hevt, 
And  I  to  break  it — 'twas  a  demon's  part  * 

So  Isaac  now,  as  led  by  conscience,  feels, 
Nor  his.unkindness  palliates  or  conceals. 
"  This  is  your  folly,"  said  his  heartless  wife. 
"  Alas !  my  folly  cost  my  brother's  life ; 
It  sufier'd  him  to  languish  and  decay. 
My  gentle  brother,  whom  I  could  not  pay. 
And  therefore  left  to  pine,  and  fret  his  lUe  away." 

He  takes  his  son,  and  bids  the  boy  unfold 
All  the  good  tmcle  of  his  feelings  told, 
All  he  lamented — and  the  ready  tear 
Falls  as  he  listens,  soothed,  and  grieved  to  hear. 

**  Did  he  not  curse  me,  child  7" — **  He  never 
cursed. 
But  could  not  breathe,  and  said  his  heart  would 

burst." — 
"And  so  will  mine." — ^"Then,  father,  you  mutt 

pray; 
My  uncle  said  it  took  his  pains  away." 

Repeating  thus  his  sorrows,  Isaac  showv 
That  he,  repenting,  feels  the  debt  he  owes. 
And  from  this  source  alone  his  every  comfort  f\ovr^ 
He  takes  no  joy  in  office,  honours,  gain ; 
They  make  him  humble,  nay.  they  give  him  pain; 
These  from   my  heart,"  he  cries,  "all  feeling 
drove ; 
They  made  me  cold  to  nature,  dead  to  love:" 
He  takes  rto  joy  in  home,  but  sighing,  sees 
A  son  in  sorrow,  and  a  wife  at  ease: 
He  takes  no  joy  in  office — see  him  now. 
And  Burgess  Steel  has  but  a  passing  bow ; 
Of  one  sad  train  of  gloomy  thoughts  possess'd* 
He  takes  rto  joy  in  friends,  in  food,  in  rest — 
Dark  are  the  evil  days,  and  void  of  peace  the  biiiy 
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As  thus  h«  liTM,  if  living  be  to  tigfa, 
And  from  all  comforts  of  the  world  to  fly. 
Without  a  hope  in  life—without  a  with  to  die. 


TALE  XXI. 

TBI  UtARNtD  BOT. 

Uke  oiw  well  Mudied  hi  a  ted  ofUat, 
To  please  his  grandam. 

MnduBU  if  Vtnieet  act  it  ec  S. 

And  then  the  whining  school4)07,  with  his  sateUal 
And  shining  morning  lace,  creeping  like  snail« 
Unwillinglr  to  school. 

Am  You  LikM  It,  act  il.  sc.  7. 

He  is  a  belter  scholar  than  I  thought  he  was— 
He  has  a  good  sprag  memory. 

Mtny  Witea  tf  Wbtdtor,  act  It.  sc  1. 
One  that  feeds 
On  objects,  arts,  and  Imiutions, 
Whk^  out  of  use,  and  staled  by  other  men. 
Begin  his  iashion. 

Juiiua  Catarf  act  It.  sc  1. 

0 !  torture  me  no  more— I  will  confess. 

Henry  VI.  Part  2.  act  11.  sc  3. 

An  honest  man  was  Farmer  Jones,  and  true, 
He  did  by  all  as  all  by  him  should  do ; 
Grave,  cautious,  careful,  fond  of  gain  was  he, 
Yet  famed  for  rustic  hospitality ; 
Lefl  with  his  children  in  a  widow'd  slate. 
The  quiet  men  submitted  to  his  fate ; 
Though  prudent  matrons  waited  for  his  call, 
With  cool  forbearance  he  avoided  all ; 
Though  each  profes8*d  a  pure  maternal  joy, 
By  kind  attention  to  his  feeble  boy  : 
And  though  a  friendly  widow  knew  no  rest, 
Whilst  neighbour  Jones  was  lonely  and  distreas'd ! 
Nay,  though  the  maidens  spoke  in  tender  tone 
Their  hearts*  concern  to  see  him  left  alone- 
Jones  still  penisted  in  that  cheerless  life. 
As  if  'twere  sin  to  take  a  second  wife. 

O !  'tis  a  precious  thing,  when  wives  are  dead. 
To  find  such  numbers  who  will  serve  instead : 
And  in  whatever  state  a  roan  be  thrown, 
Tis  that  precisely  they  would  wish  their  own ; 
Left  the  departed  infants — then  the^r  joy 
Is  to  sustain  each  lovely  girl  and  boy : 
Whatever  calling  his,  whatever  trade. 
To  that  their  chief  attention  has  been  paid  ; 
His  happy  taste  in  all  things  they  approve. 
His  friends  they  honour,  and  his  food  they  love ; 
His  wish  for  order,  prudence  in  affairs. 
And  equal  teroper,  (thank  their  stars !)  are  theirs ; 
In  fact,  it  seem'd  to  be  a  thing  decreed, 
And  fix'd  as  fate,  that  marriage  must  succeed  ; 
Tet  some  like  Jones,  with  stubborn  hearts  and  hard. 
Can  hear  such  claims,  and  show  them  no  regard. 

Soon  as  our  farmer,  like  a  general,  found 
By  what  strong  foes  he  was  encompass'd  round — 
Engage  he  dared  not,  and  he  could  not  fly. 
But  saw  his  hope  in  gentle  parley  lie ; 
With  looks  of  kindness  then,  and  trembling  heart. 
He  met  the  foe,  and  art  opposed  to  art. 

Now  spoke  that  foe  insidious — gentle  tones, 
And  gentle  looks,  assumed  for  Farmer  Jones ; 
"  Three  girls,"  the  widow  cried,  "  a  lively  three 
To  govern  weV— indeed  it  cannot  be." — 


Yes,"  he  replied,  "*  it  oofla  for  pains  and  cmre  ; 
But  I  must  bear  it"—**  Sir,  you  caanet  bear ; 
Your  son  is  weak,  and  asks  a  mother^s  eye." — 

That,  my  kind  friend,  a  fother's  nay  •apply-*' — 

Such  growing  griefs  your  very  soul  will  teooo."— 
**  To  grieve  another  would  not  give  me  ease 
I  have  a  mother"—^  She,  poor  ancient  aool ! 
Can  she  the  spirits  of  the  young  control  I 
Can  she  thy  peace  proiBote,  partake  thy  eat«. 
Procure  thy  comforts,  and  thy  sorrows  share  f 
Age  is  itself  impatient,  uneontroll'd." — 
**  But  wives  like  mothers  must  at  length  be  old."-* 

Thon  hast  shrewd  aervanle— they  are  eT9a 
sore."— 

Yet  a  shrewd  mntreos  night  afflict  me  more."-! 
•*  Wilt  thou  not  be  a  weary  wailing  man  f— 
**  Alas !  and  I  must  bear  it  as  1  can." 

Resisted  thus,  the  widow  soon  withdrew. 
That  in  his  pride  the  hero  might  pursue ; 
And  off  his  wonted  guard,  in  some  retreat. 
Find  from  a  foe  prepared  entire  defeat : 
But  he  ^-as  prudent,  for  he  knew  in  flight 
These  Parthian  warrion  turn  again  and  fight : 
He  but  at  freedom,  not  at  glory  aim'd. 
And  only  safety  by  his  caution  claim'd. 

Thus,  when  a  great  and  powerful  state  deorooi 
Upon  a  small  one,  in  iu  love,  to  seize — 
It  vows  in  kindness  to  protect,  defend. 
And  be  the  fond  ally,  the  faithful  friend  ; 
It  therefore  wills  that  humbler  state  to  place 
Its  hopes  of  safety  in  a  fond  embrace ; 
Then  must  that  humbler  state  lu  wisdom  prore, 
By  kind  rejection  of  such  pressing  love ; 
Must  dread  such  dangerous  fViendship  to  oim* 

mence. 
And  stand  collected  in  its  own  defence  .• — 
Our  former  thus  the  proffered  kindneas  fled. 
And  shunn'd  the  love  that  into  bondage  led. 
The  widow  failing,  fresh  besiegers  come. 
To  sharo  the  fate  of  this  retiring  dame  t 
And  each  foresaw  a  thousand  ills  attend 
The  man  that  fled  fhmi  so  discreet  a  friend ; 
And  pray'd,  kind  aoul !  that  no  event  might  maki 
The  barden'd  heart  of  Farmer  Jones  to  ache. 
But  he  still  govern'd  with  resistless  hand. 
And  whero  he  eould  not  guide,  he  would  eooHoand 
With  steady  view  in  oourse  direct  he  steer*d. 
And  his  foir  daughters  loved  him,  though  the) 

fbar'd; 
Each  had  her  school,  and,  as  his  wealth  was  known 
Each  had  in  time  a  household  of  her  own. 

The  boy  indeed  was,  at  the  grandam's  side, 
Humour'd  and  train'd,  her  trouble  and  her  pride  i 
Companions  dear,  with  speech  and  spirits  mild. 
The  childish  widow  and  the  vapourish  child ; 
This  nature  prompts ;  minds  uninfonn'd  and  weak 
•In  such  alliance  ease  and  comfort  seek ; 
Pushed  by  the  levity  of  youth  aside. 
The  cares  of  man,  his  humour,  or  his  pride. 
They  feel,  in  their  defenceless  state,  allied : 
The  child  b  pleased  to  meet  regard  from  age 
The  old  are  pleased  e'en  children  to  engage ; 
And  all  their  wisdom,  scom'd  by  proud  i 
They  love  to  pour  into  the  ductile  mind ; 
By  its  own  weakness  into  error  led. 
And  by  fond  age  with  prejudices  fed. 

The  fother,  thankfbl  for  the  good  he  had, 
I  Yet  saw  with  pain  a  whining,  timid  lad : 
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Whom  ho,  iMtnioting,  led  thioogh  cultured  fields, 
To  show  what  man  performs,  what  nature  yields: 
But  Stephen,  Iktless,  wanderM  ftom  the  yiew, 
From  beasts  he  fled,  for  butterflies  he  flew, 
And  idly  gttted  about,  in  search  of  something  new. 
The  lambe  indeed  he  loved,  and  wish'd  lo  play 
With  tSHngs  so  mild,  so  harmless,  and  so  gay ; 
Best  pleased  the  weakest  of  the  flock  to  see, 
With  whom  he  fhit  a  sitkly  sympathy. 

Meantime,  the  dame  was  anxious,  day  and  nigh^ 
To  guide  the  notions  of  her  babe  aright, 
And  on  the  favourite  mind  to  throw  her  glimmering 

light; 
Her  Bible  stories  she  irapress*d  betimes. 
And  fiU'd  his  head  with  hymns  and  holy  rhymes; 
On  powers  unseen,  the  good  and  ill,  she  dwelt. 
And  the  poor  boy  mysterious  terrors  felt; 
From  frightful  dreams,  he  waking  sobb'd  in  dread. 
Till  the  good  lady  came  to  guard  his  bed. 

The  father  wish'd  such  errors  to  correct. 
But  let  them  pass  in  duty  and  respect ; 
But  more  it  grieved  his  worthy  mind  t«  see 
That  Stephen  never  would  a  farmer  be ; 
In  vain  he  tried  the  shiftless  lad  to  guide, 
And  yet  'tviras  time  that  something  should  be  tried ; 
He  at  the  village  school  perchance  might  gain 
All  that  such  mind  could  gather  and  retain ; 
Tet  the  good  dame  affirm'd  her  favourite  child 
Was  apt  and  studious,  though  sedate  and  mild ; 
"  That  he  on  many  a  learned  point  oould  speak, 
And  that  his  body,  not  his  mind,  was  weak." 

The  father  doubted^but  to  school  was  sent 
The  timid  Stephen,  weeping  as  he  went : 
There  the  rude  lads  compell'd  the  child  to  fight. 
And  sent  him  bleeding  to  his  home  at  night ; 
At  this  the  grandam  more  indulgent  grew; 
And  bade  her  darling  **  Shun  the  beastly  crew ; 
Whom  Satan  ruled,  and  who  were  sure  to  lie. 
Howling  in  torments,  when  they  came  to  die.** 
This  wae  such  comfort,  that  in  high  disdain 
He  told  their  fate,  and  felt  their  blows  again  t 
Yet  if  the  boy  had  not  a  hero's  heart, 
Within  the  school  he  f^ay'd  a  better  part ; 
He  wrote  a  clean,  fine  hand,  and  at  his  slate* 
With  more  success  than  many  a  hero,  sate ; 
He  thought  not  much  indeed — but  what  depends 
On  pains  and  care,  was  at  his  fingen'  ends. 

This  had  his  faUier's  praise,  who  now  espied 
A  spark  of  merit,  with  a  blaze  of  pride : 
And  though  a  farmer  he  would  never  make^ 
He  might  a  pen  with  some  advantage  take ; 
And  as  a  clerk  that  instrument  employ. 
So  well  adapted  to  a  timid  boy. 

A  London  cousin  soon  a  place  obtain*d. 
Easy,  but  humble— little  could  be  gain*d  i 
The  time  arrived  when  youth  gnd  age  must  part, 
Tears  in  each  eye,  and  sorrow  in  each  heart ; 
The  careful  father  bade  his  son  attend 
To  all  his  duties,  and  obey  his  friend ; 
To  keep  his  church  and  there  behave  aright. 
As  one  existing  in  his  Maker's  sight, 
Till  acts  to  habits  led,  and  duty  to  delight  t 
**  Then  try,  my  boy,  as  quickly  as  you  can, 
T*  assume  the  looks  and  spirit  of  a  roan ; 
I  say,  be  honest,  faithful,  civil,  true, 
And  thia  you  may,  and  yet  have  courage  too : 
feioio  men.  their  country's  boast  and  pride. 
Have  fear'd  their  God,  and  nothing  fear'd  beside  i 


While  others  daring,  yet  imbecile,  fly 
The  power  of  man,  ani  that  of  God  defy : 
Be  manly  then,  though  mild,  for  sure  as  fate. 
Thou  art,  my  Stephen,  too  eAminate ; 
Here,  take  my  purse,  and  make  a  worthy  us* 
(Tis  fairly  stook*d}  of  what  it  wiU  produce  s 
And  now  my  blessing,  not  as  any  charm 
Or  coi\jumtion,  bat  'twill  do  no  harm." 

Stephen,  whoae  thoughts  were  wanderiag  if 
and  down, 
Now  charm'd  with  promised  sights  in  London  town, 
Now  loath  to  leave  his  grandam — ^lost  the  force, 
The  drift,  and  tenor  of  this  gmve  discourse « 
3ut,  in  a  general  way,  he  understood 
Twas  good  advice,  and  meant,**  My  son,  be  good;** 
And  Stephen  knew  that  all  such  precepts  mean. 
That  lads  should  read  their  Bible,  and  be  clean. 

The  good  old  lady,  though  in  some  distress, 
Begg'd  her  dear  Stephen  would  his  grief  suppress ; 

Nay,  dry  those  eyes,  my  child— and,  first  of  a.1 
Hold  fost  thy  foith,  whatever  may  befall : 
Hear  the  best  preacher,  and  preserve  the  text 
For  meditation,  till  you  hear  the  next ; 
Within  your  Bible  night  and  morning  look ; 
There  is  your  duty,  read  no  other  book ; 
Be  iH>t  in  crowds,  in  broils,  in  riots  seen. 
And  keep  your  conscience  and  your  linen  clean : 
Be  you  a  Joseph,  and  the  time  may  bo, 
When  kings  and  rulers  will  be  ruled  by  thee.* 

**  Nay,"  said  the  fathei^— **  Hush,  my  son,**  replied 
The  dame ;  **  The  Scriptures  must  not  be  denied." 

The  lad,  still  weeping,  heard  the  wheels  af^ 
proach. 
And  took  his  place  within  the  evening  coach, 
With  heart  quite  rent  asunder.    On  one  side 
Was  love,  and  grief,  and  fear,  for  scenes  untried ; 
Wild  beasts  and  wax-work  fiU'd  the  happier  part 
Of  Stephen's  varying  and  divided  heart: 
This  he  betray'd  by  sighs  and  questions  strange, 
Of  famous  shovra,  the  Tower,  and  the  Eichange. 

Soon  at  his  desk  was  placed  the  curious  boy. 
Demure  and  silent  at  his  new  employ : 
Yet  as  he  could,  he  much  attention  paid 
To  all  aroimd  him,  cautious  and  afraid ; 
On  older  clerks  his  eager  eyes  were  fix'd. 
But  Stephen  never  in  their  council  mix'd : 
Much  their  contempt  he  fear'd,  for  if  like  them* 
He  felt  assured  he  should  himself  contemn  { 
O !  they  were  all  so  ehx]uent,  so  free. 
No !  he  was  nothing— nothing  could  he  be  t 
They  dress  so  smartly,  and  so  boldly  look. 
And  talk  as  if  they  read  it  from  a  book ; 
"  But  I,"  said  Stephen,  "  will  forbear  to  speak, 
And  they  will  think  me  prudent  and  not  weak. 
They  talk,  the  instant  they  have  dropp'd  the  putt, 
Of  singing  women,  and  of  acting  men ; 
Of  plays  and  places  where  at  night  they  walk 
Beneath  the  lamps,  and  with  the  ladies  talk; 
While  other  ladies  for  their  pleasure  sing, 
O !  'tis  a  glorious  and  a  happy  thing : 
They  would  despise  me,  did  they  understand 
I  dare  not  look  upon  a  scene  so  grand ; 
Or  see  the  plays  when  critics  rise  and  roar. 
And  hiss  and  groan,  and  cry— Encore !  encore  ^ 
There's  one  among  them  looks  a  little  kind  ; 
If  more  encouraged,  I  would  ope  mv  mind." 
Alas !  poor  Stephen,  happier  had  he  kept 
His  purpose  secret,  while  his  envy  slept; 
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Virtue,  perhapi,  had  conquer*!!,  or  hit  thame 
At  least  (ireterved  him  simple  as  he  came. 
A  year  elapsed  before  this  clerk  began 
To  treat  the  rustic  something  like  a  man 
He  then  in  trifling  poinu  the  youth  advised, 
Talk'd  of  his  coat,  and  had  it  modernixed ; 
Or  with  the  lad  a  Sunday  walk  would  take, 
And  kindly  strivo  his  passions  to  awake ; 
Meanwhile  explaining  all  they  heard  and  saw, 
Till  Stephen  stood  in  wonderment  and  awe : 
To  a  neat  garden  near  the  town  they  stray'd. 
Where  the  lad  felt  delighted  and  afraid  ; 
There  all  he  saw  was  smart,  and  fine,  and  fair. — 
He  could  but  marvel  how  he  ventured  there  : 
Soon  he  observed,  with  terror  and  alarm. 
His  friend  enlock'd  within  a  lady's  arm, 
And  freely  Ulking— *'  But  it  is,"  said  he, 
**  A  near  relation,  and  that  makes  him  free  ;*' 
And  much  amazed  was  Stephen,  when  he  kn^v 
This  was  the  first  and  only  interview : 
Nay,  had  that  lovely  arm  by  him  been  seized, 
The  lovely  owner  had  been  highly  pleased : 
**  Alas !"  he  sigh'd,  **  I  never  can  contrive. 
At  such  bold,  blessed  freedoms  to  arrive ; 
Never  shall  I  such  happy  courage  boast, 
I  dare  as  soon  encounter  with  a  ghost." 

Now  to^  play  the  friendly  couple  went. 
But  the  boy  murmur*d  at  the  money  spent ; 
**  He  loved,"  he  said,  **  to  buy,  but  not  to  spend— 
They  only  talk  a  while,  and  there's  an  end." 

"Come,  you  shall  purchase  books,"  the  frienc 
replied ; 
**  You  are  bewilder'd,  and  jrou  want  a  guide; 
To  me  refer  the  choice,  and  you  shall  find 
The  light  break  in  upon  jronr  stagnant  mind  f* 

The  cooler  clerks  exclaim'd,  **  In  vain  your  art 
T*  improve  a  cub  without  a  head  or  heart ; 
Rustics  though  coarse,  and  savages  though  wild. 
Our  cares  may  render  liberal  and  mild  j 
But    what,  my  friend,  can   flow  from   all    these 

pains! 
There  is  no  dealing  with  a  lack  of  brains."— 

**  True  I  am  hopeless  to  behold  him  man, 
But  let  me  make  the  booby  ^hat  I  can ; 
Though  the  rude  stone  no  polish  will  oisplay, 
Tet  3rou  may  strip  the  rugged  coat  away." 

Stephen  beheld  his  books — **  I  love  to  know 
How  money  goes— now  here  is  that  to  show : 
And  now,"  he  cried,  **  I  shall  be  pleased  to  get 
Be]rond  the  Bible— there  I  puzzle  yet." 

He   spoke    abash'd— ** Nay,  nay!"   the  friend 
replied, 
**  You  need  not  lay  the  good  old  book  aside ; 
Antique  and  curious,  I  myself  indeed 
Read  it  at  times,  but  as  a  man  should  read ; 
A  fine  old  work  it  is,  and  I  protest 
(  hate  to  hear  it  treated  as  a  jest ; 
The  book  has  wisdom  in  it,  if  you  look 
Wisely  upon  it,  as  another  book : 
For  superstition  (as  our  priests  of  sin 
Are  pleased  to  tell  us)  makes  us  blind  within : 
Of  this  hereafter — we  will  now  select 
Some  works  to  please  you,  others  to  direct : 
Tales  and  romances  shall  your  fancy  feed. 
And  reasoners  form  your  morals  and  your  creed." 

The  books  were  view*d,  the  price  was  fairly 
paid. 
And  Stephen  read  undaut^ted,  undismay'd: 


But  not  till  first  he  poper'd  all  the  row. 
And  placed  m  order,  to  enjoy  the  show ; 
Next  letter*d  all  the  backs  with  care  and  i 
Set  them  in  ranks,  and  then  began  to  read. 

The  love  of  order,— I  the  thing  receive 
From  reverend  men,  and  I  in  part  believe, — 
Shows  a  clear  mind  and  clean,  and  whoso  needi 
This  love,  but  seldom  in  tke  world  succeeds  ; 
And  yet  with  this  some  other  love  most  be. 
Ere  I  can  fully  to  tlie  fact  agree : 
Valour  and  study  may  by  order  gain. 
By  order  sovereigns  hold  more  steady  reign : 
Through  all  the  tribes  of  nature  order  runs. 
And  rules  around  in  systems  and  in  suns : 
Still  has  the  love  of  order  found  a  place. 
With  all  that's  low,  degrading,  mean,  and  base 
With  all  that  merits  scorn,  and  all  that  meets  di» 

grace: 
In  the  cold  miser,  of  all  change  afraid. 
In  pompous  men  in  public  seats  obey'd  ; 
In  humble  placemen,  heralds,  solemn  drones. 
Fanciers  of  flowers,  and  lads  like  Stephen  Jones; 
Order  to  these  is  armour  and  defence. 
And  love  of  method  serves  in  lack  of  sense. 

For  rustic  youth  could  I  a  list  produce 
Of  Stephen's  books,  how  great  might  be  the  use; 
1  But  evil  fate  was  theirs— snrvey'd,  eiyoy'd 
'  Some  happy  months,  and  then  by  force  destroy'd ; 
»  So  will'd  the  fates— but  these,  with  patience  readi 
;  Had  vast  efl*ect  on  Stephen's  heart  and  head. 
J     This  soon  appear'd — within  a  single  week 
He  oped  his  lips,  and  made  attempt  to  speak ; 
He  fail'd  indeed— but  still  his  friend  confess'd 
Th^  best  have  fail'd,  and  he  had  done  his  best: 
The  first  of  swimmers,  when  at  first  he  swims, 
Has  little  use  or  freedom  in  his  limbs  ; 
Nay,  when  at  length  he  strikes  with  manly  force, 
The  cramp  may  seize  him,  and  impede  his  course 
Encouraged  thus,  our  clerk  again  essay'd 
The  daring  act,  though  daunted  and  afraid  ; 
Succeeding  now,  though  partial  his  success. 
And  pertness  mark'd  his  manner  and  address, 
I  Yet  such  improvement  issued  from  his  books. 
That  all  discem'd  it  in  his  speech  and  looks ; 
He  ventured  then  on  every  theme  to  speak. 
And  felt  no  feverish  tingling  in  his  cheek ; 
His  friend  approving,  hail'd  the  happy  change. 
The    clerks   exdaim'd— *' 'TIS  famous,  and  *lk 
strange !" 
Two  yean  had  pass'd  ;  the  youth  attended  still 
(Though  thus  accomplish'd)  with  a  ready  quill; 
He  sat  ih'  allotted  hours,  though  hard  the  case, 
While  timid  prudence  ruled  in  virtue's  place : 
By  promise  bound,  the  son  his  letters  penn'd 
To  his  good  parent,  at  the  quarter's  end. 
At  first  he  sent  those  lines,  the  state  to  tell 
Of  his  own  health,  and  hoped  bis  friends  wen 

well; 
He  kept  their  virtuous  precepts  m  his  mind. 
And  needed  nothing — then  his  name  was  sign'd : 
But  now  he  wrote  of  Sunday  walks  and  views, 
Of  actors'  names,  choice  novels,  and  strange  newt 
How  coats  were  cut,  and  of  his  urgent  need 
For  fresh  supply,  which  he  desired  with  speed. 
The  father  doubted,  when  these  letters  came, 
Ta  what  they  tended,  yet  was  loath  to  blame : 
"  Stephen  was  once  my  duieouM  Mon,  and  now 
3fy  moit  oMten/- this  can  I  allow  ? 
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Can  I  wiih  pleatare  or  with  patience  tee 
A  boy  at  once  to  heartle«,  and  to  free  V 

Bat  eoon  the  kinsman  heavy  tidinga  told, 
rhat  h>Te  and  prudence  could  no  more  withhold : 
*  Stephen,  though  steady  at  hit  desk,  was  grown 
A  rake  and  coxcomb— this  he  grieved  to  own ; 
Hia  cousin  left  his  church,  and  spent  the  day 
Lounging  about  in  quite  a  heathen  way ; 
Sometimes  he  swore,  but  had  indeed  the  grace 
To  abow  the  shame  imprinted  on  his  face : 
I  aaarch'd  his  room,  and  in  his  absence  read 
Books  that  I  knew  would  turn  a  stronger  head ; 
The  works  of  atheists  half  the  number  made, 
The  rest  were  lives  of  harlots  leaving  trade ; 
Which  neither  man  or  boy  would  deign  to  read. 
If  from  the  scandal  and  pollution  freed  : 
I  sometimes  threatened,  and  would  fairly  stare 
My  sense  of  things  so  vile  and  profligate ; 
But  I'm  a  cit,  such  works  are  lost  on  me— 
They're  knowledge,  and  (good  Lord !)  philosophy." 

'*  O,  send  him  down,"  the  &ther  soon  replied ; 
"  Let  me  behold  him,  and  my  skill  be  tried : 
If  care  and  kindness  lose  their  wonted  use. 
Some  rougher  medicine  will  the  end  produce.** 

Stephen  with  grief  and  anger  heard  his  doom— 
"  Go  to  the  farmer  f  to  the  rustic's  home  7 
Curse  the  base  threat'ning — **  **  Nay,  child,  never 

curse; 
Corrupted  long,  your  case  is  growing  worse.'*— 
**  1 V*  quoth  the  youth,  **  I  challenge  all  mankind 
To  find  a  fault ;  what  fault  have  you  to  find  7 
mprove  I  not  in  manner,  speech,  and  grace  7 
inquire— my  friends  will  tell  it  to  your  face ; 
Have  1  been  taught  to  guard  his  kine  and  sheep  ? 
A  man  like  roe  has  other  things  to  keep; 
This  let  him  know."— **  It  would  his  wrath  excite  i 
But  come,  prepare,  you  most  away  to-night** — 
'*  What !  leave  my  studies,  my  improvements  leave, 
My  faithful  friends  and  intimates  to  grieve !" — 
'*  Go  to  your  father,  Stephen,  let  him  see 
All  these  improvements :  they  are  lost  on  me." 

The  youth,  though  loath,  obey'd,  and  soon  he  saw 
The  farmer  father,  with  some  signs  of  awe ; 
Who  kind,  yet  silent,  waited  to  behold 
How  one  would  act,  so  daring  yet  so  cold  : 
And  soon  he  found,  between  the  friendly  pair 
That  secrets  pass'd  which  he  was  not  to  share ; 
But  he  resolved  those  secrets  to  obtain. 
And  quash  rebellion  in  his  lawful  reign. 

Stephen,    thoogh   vain,  was   with    his  father 
mote; 
He  fear'd  a  crisis,  and  he  shunn'd  dispute : 
And  yet  he  long'd  with  youthful  pride  to  show 
He  knew  such  things  as  farmers  could  not  know : 
rhese  to  thagrandam  he  with  freedom  spoke, 
Saw  her  amazement,  and  enjoy*d  the  joke : 
But  on  the  father  when  he  cast  his  eye. 
Something  he  found  that  made  his  valour  shy ; 
And  thus  there  seem'd  to  be  a  hollow  truce. 
Still  threatening  something  dismal  to  produce. 

£re  this  the  father  at  his  leisure  read 
The  son's  choice  volumes,  and  his  wonder  fled  ; 
He  saw  how  wrought  the  works  of  either  kind 
On  so  presuming,  yet  so  weak  a  mind  ; 
These  in  a  chosen  hour  he  made  his  prey, 
Condemn'd,  and  bore  with  vengeful  thoughts  away ; 
Then  in  a  close  recess,  the  couple  near, 
He  sat  unMen  to  see  unheard  to  hear. 


There  soon  a  trial  for  his  patience  came ; 
Beneath  were  placed  the  jrouth  and  ancient  dame» 
Each  on  a  purpose  fix'd — but  neither  thought 
How  near  a  foe,  with  power  and  vengeance  fraught 

And  now  the  matron  told,  as  tidings  sad,  ^ 
What  she  had  heard  of  her  beloved  lad  ; 
How  he  to  graceless,  wicked  men  gave  heed. 
And  wicked  books  would  night  and  morning  read 
Some  former  lectures  she  again  began. 
And  begg'd  attention  of  her  little  man ; 
She  brought,  with  many  a  pious  boast,  in  view 
His  former  studies,  and  condemn'd  the  new : 
Once  he  the  names  of  saints  and  paUJarchs  old, 
Judgee  and  kings,  and  chieft  and  prophets,  told ; 
Then  he  in  winter  nights  the  Bible  took. 
To  count  how  of\en  in  the  sacred  book 
The  sacred  Name  appeared ;  and  could  rehearse 
Which  were  the  middle  chapter,  word  and  verse^ 
The  very  letter  in  the  middle  placed, 
And  so  employ'd  the  hours  that  others  waste. 

"  Such  wert  thou  once ;   and    now,  my  child, 
they  say 
Thy  faith  like  water  runneth  fast  away ; 
The  prince  of  devils  hath,  I  fear,  beguiled 
The  ready  wit  of  my  backsliding  child." 

On  this,  with  lofty  looks,  our  clerk  began 
His  grave  rebuke,  as  he  assumed  the  man — 

**  There  is  no  devil,"  said  the  hopeful  youth, 
**  Nor  prince  of  devils ;  that  I  know  for  truth  : 
Have  I  not  told  .you  how  ray  books  describe 
The  arts  of  priests  and  all  the  canting  tribe  7 
Your  Bible  mentions  Egypt,  where  it  seems 
Was  Joseph  found  when  Pharaoh  dream'd  hit 

dreams: 
Now  in  that  place,  in  tome  bewilder'd  head 
(The  learned  write)  religious  dreams  were  bred ; 
Whence  through  the  earth,  with  various  fbrmi 

combined. 
They  came  to  frighten  and  afflict  mankind, 
Prone  (so  I  read)  to  let  a  priest  invade 
Their  souls  with  awe,  and  by  his  craft  be  made 
Slave  to  his  will,  and  profit  to  his  trade : 
So  say  roy  books,  and  how  the  rogues  agreed 
To  blind  the  victims,  to  defraud  and  lead  ; 
When  jojrs  above  to  ready  dupes  were  sold. 
And  hell  was  threaten'd  to  the  shy  and  cold. 

**  Why  so  amazed,  and  so  prepared  to  prey  I 
As  if  a  Being  heard  a  word  we  say:    * 
This  may  surprise  you  ;  I  mjrself  began 
To  feel  disturb'd,  and  to  my  Bible  ran  ; 
I  now  am  wiser — yet  agree  in  this. 
The  book  has  things  that  are  not  much  amiss; 
It  is  a  fine  old  work,  and  I  protest 
I  hate  to^ear  it  treated  as  a  jest: 
The  book  has  wisdom  in  it,  if  jrou  look 
Wisely  upon  it  as  another  book." — 

"  O !  wicked !  wicked !  my  unhappy  child, 
How  hast  thou  been  by  evil  men  beguiled !" 

*'  How !  wicked,  say  you  7  you  can  little  guess 
The  gain  of  that  which  you  call  wickedness : 
Why,  sins  you  think  it  sinful  but  to  name 
Have  gain'd  both  wives  and  widows,  wealth  and 

fame; 
And  this  because  such  people  never  dread 
Those  threaten'd  pains;  hell  comes  not  in  thtii 

head: 
Love  is  our  nature,  wealth  we  all  desire, 
And  what  we  wish  'tis  lawful  to  acquire  ; 
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So  say  my  booki— and  what  betidet  they  diow 
Tit  time  to  let  this  honest  ianner  know. 
Nay,  look  not  graye ;  am  I  commanded  down 
To  feed  his  cattle  and  become  his  clown  ? 
Is  such- his  purpose  7  then  he  shall  be  told 
The  vulgar  insult—** 

— ••  Hold,  in  mercy  hold— ** 
"  Father,  O!  father!  throw  the  whip  away ; 
I  was  but  jesting,  on  my  knees  I  pray — 
There,  hold  his  arm— O !  leave  us  not  alone : 
In  pity  cease,  and  I  will  yet  atone 
For  all  my  sin—"    In  vain ;  stroke  after  stroke, 
On  side  and  shoulder,  quick  as  mill-wheels  broke ; 
Quick  as  the  patient's  pulse,  who  trembling  cried. 
And  still  the  parent  with  a  stroke  replied  ; 
Till  all  the  medicine  he  prepared  was  dealt, 
And  every  bone  the  precious  influence  felt; 
Till  all  the  panting  flesh  was  red  and  raw. 
And  every  thought  was  tum*d  to  fear  and  awe ; 
Till  every  doubt  to  due  respect  gave  place- 
Such  cures   are   done  when  dociom  know  the 

case. 
*'  O!  I  shall  die— my  father !  do  receive 
My  dying  words  ;  indeed  I  do  believe ; 
The  books  are  lying  books,  I  know  it  well. 
There  is  a  devil,  O!  there  is  a  hell ; 
And  I*m  a  sinner:  spare  me,  I  am  jroung. 
My  sinful  words  were  only  on  my  tongue ; 
My  heart  consented  not;  *iis  all  a  lie : 
O!  spare  me  then,  I'm  not  prepared  to  die." 
"  Vain,  worthless,  stupid  wretch!"   the  ftther 

cried, 
«  Doit  thou  presume  to  tatdi  ?  art  thoa  a  guide  ? 


Driveller  and  dog,  it  gave  the  mind  dii 
To  hear  thy  thoughts  in  their  religioos  drss) 
Thy  pious  folly  moved  my  strong  disdaii, 
Yet  I  forgave  thee  for  tfiy  want  of  braia: 
But  Job  in  patience  must  the  man  exoeed 
Who  could  endure  thee  in  thy  present  crsed  t 
Is  it  for  thee,  thou  idiot,  to  pretend 
The  wicked  cause  a  helping  band  to  lend  f 
Canst  thou  a  judge  in  any  qoestion  be  f 
Atheists  themselves  wovid  eoorn   a  fiiettd  Hi 
thee.— 

"  Lo !  yonder  blase  thy  worthies;  In  one  heap 
Thy  scoundrel  favourites  must  for  ever  sleep: 
Each  yields  his  poison  to  the  flame  in  turn. 
Where  whores  and  infldels  are  doom'd  to  born; 
Two  noble  Agots  made  the  flame  you  see, 
Reserving  only  two  fair  twigs  for  thee ; 
That  in  thy  view  the  instruments  may  atai^ 
And  be  in  future  ready  for  my  hand : 
The  just  mementos  that,  though  silent,  show 
Whence  thy  correction  and  improvementa  flow; 
Beholding  theee,  thou  wilt  eonfoss  their  power, 
And  feel  the  shame  of  this  important  hoar. 

'*  Hadst  thou  been  humble,  I  had  first  designed 
By  care  from  folly  lo  have  f^eed  thy  mind ; 
And  when  a  clean  foundation  had  beoi  laid. 
Our  priest,  more  able,  would  have  lent  his  aid: 
But  thou  art  weak,  and  force  must  folly  guide 
And  thou  art  vain,  and  pain  must  humble  pride i 
Teachers  men  honour,  learners  they  allure ; 
But  learners  teaching,  of  contempt  ore  sore; 
Scorn  is  their  certain  meed,  and  smart  their  m(f 


THOMAS  CHATTERTON. 


TnoMAB  CuATTKHTON,  the  poBthumoui  ton  of  a 
•choolmaster  in  Bristol,  was  bora  there  on  the  20th 
of  November,  1752.  At  the  age  of  five  years,  he 
was  placed  at  the  tchool  which  his  father  had  su- 
perintended ;  but  he  showed  such  little  capacity 
for  learning,  that  he  was  sent  back  to  his  mother 
as  a  doll  boy,  incapable  of  improvement  Mrs. 
Chatterton,  says  Dr.  Gregory,  in  his  life  of  the  sub- 
ject of  our  memoir,  was  rendered  extremely  un- 
happy by  the  apparently  tardy  understanding  of 
her  son,  till  he  "  fell  in  love,**  as  she  expressed  her- 
self^ with  the  illuminated  capitals  of  an  old  musical 
manoscript,  in  French,  which  enabled  her,  by 
taking  advantage  uf  the  momentary  passion,  to  ini- 
tiate him  in  the  alphabet.  She  afterwards  taught 
him  to  read  out  of  a  black-letter  Bible ;  and  this 
circumstance,  in  conjunction  with  the  former,  is 
supposed  to  have  inspired  him  with  that  fondness 
for  antiquities  which  he  subsequently  displayed. 
At  eight  years  of  age,  he  was  removed  to  Colston's 
charity-school,  where  he  remained  for  some  time 
undistinguished,  except  by  a  pensive  gravity  of 
demeanour,  and  a  thirst  for  pre-eminence  over  his 
playmates.  This  he  exhibited,  says  his  sister,  even 
befare  he  was  five  years  old  ;  and  not  long  afler- 
ward,  her  brother  being  asked  what  device  he 
would  have  painted  on  a  small  present  of  earthen- 
ware about  to  be  made  to  him,  '*  Paint  roe,"  he  is 
said  to  have  replied,  '*  an  angel,  with  wings,  and  a 
trumpet,  to  trumpet  my  name  over  the  world." 

It  was  not,  however,  until  his  tenth  year,  that  he 
acquired  a  taste  for  reading ;  for  which  he  suddenly 
imbibed  such  a  relish,  that  he  devoted  his  little 
pocket-money  to  the  hire  of  books  from  a  library,  and 
borrowed  others  as  he  had  opportunity.  Before 
he  was  twelve  he  had  gone  through  about  seventy 
volumes  in  this  manner,  consisting  chiefly  of  history 
and  divinity ;  and,  about  the  same  time,  he  appears  < 
to  have  filled  with  poetry  a  pocket-book,  which 
had  been  presented  to  him  by  his  sister  as  a  new- 
year's  gift  Among  these  verses,  were  probably 
those  entitled  Apostate  Will,  a  satire  upon  his  in- 
itruciersund  school-fellows.  In  1765,  he  was  con- 
firmed by  the  bishop ;  and  his  sister  relates,  that 
he  made  very  sensible  and  serious  remarks  on  the 
awfalness  of  the  ceremony,  and  on  his  own  feelings 
preparatory  to  it  In  July,  1767,  at  which  time  he 
possessed  a  knowledge  of  drawing  and  music,  in 
addition  to  his  other  acquirements,  he  was  articled 
to  Mr.  Lambert,  an  attorney  at  Bristol,  where  the 
only  fault  his  master  had  to  find  with  him,  for  the 
first  year,  was  the  sending  an  abusive  anonymous 
letter  to  his  late  schoolmaster,  of  which  he  was 
discovered  to  be  the  author,  from  his  inability  to 
disguise  his  own  handwriting  so  successfully  as  he 
Jid  afterward. 
As  a  prefiice  to  the  history  of  Chatterton's  literary 


imposture^  which  commenced  about  this  time,  • 
short  vketch  will  be  necessary  of  the  circumstances 
which  gave  rise  to  them.  It  was  well  known  at 
Bristol,  that  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary.  Redclifle, 
an  old  chest  had  been  opened,  about  1727,  for  the 
purpose  of  searching  for  some  title  deeds,  and  that 
since  that  time,  a  number  of  other  manuscripts, 
being  left  exposed  to  casual  depredation,  had,  at 
various  times,  been  taken  away.  The  uncle  of 
Chatterton's  father  being  sexton  to  the  church,  en- 
abled his  nephew  to  enter  it  freely ;  and,  upon 
these  occasions,  he  removed  baskets  full  of  parch- 
ments, of  which,  however,  he  made  no  other  use 
than  to  cover  books.  A  thread-paper  belonging  to 
his  mother,  which  had  been  formed  out  of  one  of 
these  parchments,  attracted  the  notice  of  }roung 
Chatterton,  soon  afler  the  commencement  of  his 
clerkship ;  and  his  curiosity  was  so  excited,  that 
he  obtained  a  remaining  hoard  of  them  yet  unused, 
and  ultimately  acquired  possession  of  all  that  re- 
mained in  the  old  chest,  and  in  his  mother's  house. 
His  answer  to  inquiries  on  the  subject  was,  **  that 
he  had  a  treasure,  and  was  so  glad  nothing  could 
be  like  it"  The  parchments,  he  said,  consisted 
of  poetical  and  other  compositions,  by  Mr.  Canynge 
and  Thomas  Rowley,  whom  our  author,  at  first, 
called  a  monk,  and  afterward  a  secular  priest  of 
the  fifteenth  century. 

Thus  prepared  for  carrying  on  his  systemof  lite- 
rary imposture,  he,  on  the  opening  of  the  new  bridge 
at  Bristol,  in  October,  1768,  drew  up  a  paper,  enti- 
tled, A  Description  of  the  Fryars  first  passing  oyer 
the  Old  Bridge,  taken  from  an  ancient  manuscript 
It  was  inserted  in  Farley's  Bristol  Journal,  and  the 
authorship  was  traced  to  Chatterton ;  who,  being 
questioned  in  an  authoritative  tone,  haughtily  re* 
fused  to  give  any  account  Milder  usage  at  length 
induced  him  to  enter  into  an  explanation ;  and, 
afler  some  prevaricatbn,  he  asserted  that  he  had 
received  the  paper  in  question  from  his  father,  who 
had  found  it,  with  several  others,  in  Redclifl^ 
Church.  Th^repoK  that  he  was  in  possession  of 
the  poetry  of  Canynge  and  Rowley  was  now  spread 
about ;  and  coming  to  the  ears  of  Mr.  Catcott,  an 
inhabitant  of  Bristol,  of  an  inquiring  turn,  he  pro- 
cured an  introduction  to  Chatterton,  who  furnished 
him,  gratuitously,  with  various  poetical  pieces  under 
the  name  of  Rowley.  These  were  communicated 
to  Mr.  Barrett,  a  surgeon,  then  employed  in  writing 
a  history  of  Bristol,  into  which  he  introduced  seve- 
ral of  the  above  fragments,  by  the  permission  of 
our  author,  who  was,  in  return,  occasionally  sup- 
plied with  money,  and  introduced  into  company 
He  also  studied  surgery,  for  a  short  time,  under  Mr 
Barrett  and  would  talk,  says  Mr.  Thistlethwayte, 

of  Galen,  Hippocrates,  and  Paracelsus,  with  all 
the  confidence  and  familiarity  of  a  modem  empi- 
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ric."  His  favourite  studies,  however,  were  herald- 
"y  and  £nglish  antiquities ;  and  one  of  his  chief 
occupations  was  in  making  a  collection  of  old 
English  words  from  the  glossaries  of  Chaucer  and 
others.  During  these  purroits,  he  employed  his  pen 
in  writing  satirical  essajrs,  in  prose  and  verse ;  and, 
about  the  same  period,  gave  way  to  fits  of  poetical 
enthusiasm,  by  wandering  about  Redclifle  mea- 
dows, talking  of  the  productions  of  Rowley,  and 
sitting  up  at  night  to  compose  poems  at  the  full 
•f  tlie  moon.  **  He  was  always,*'  says  Mr.  Smith, 
"extremely  fond  of  walking  in  the  fields;  and 
would  sometimes  say  to  me, '  Come,  you  and  I  will 
take  a  walk  in  the  meadow.  I  have  got  the  clever- 
est thing  for  you  imaginable.  It  is  worth  half-a- 
crown  merely  to  have  a  sight  of  it,  and  to  hear 
me  read  it  to  yon.' "  This  he  would  generally 
do  in  one  particular  spot,  within  view  of  the 
church,  before  which  he  would  eometimes  lie 
down,  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  upon  it  in  a  kind 
of  trance. 

In  1769,  he  contributed  several  papen  to  the 
Town  and  Country  Magazine,  among  which  were 
some  extracts  from  the  pretended  Rowley,  entitled 
Saxon  poems,  written  in  the  style  of  Otsion,  and 
subscribed  with  Chatterton's  usual  signature  of 
Dunhelmus  Bristolienns.  But  his  most  celebrated 
attempt  at  imposture,  in  this  year,  was  on  ofler  to 
furnish  Horace  Walpole  with  some  accounts  of  a 
series  of  eminent  painters  who  had  flourished  at 
Bristol,  at  the  some  time  enclosing  two  small  spe- 
cimens of  the  Rowley  poems.  Mr.  Walpole  re- 
turned a  very  polite  reply,  requesting  further  in- 
ibrmation ;  and,  in  answer,  was  informed  of  the 
circumstances  of  Chatterton,  who  hinted  a  wish 
that  the  former  would  free  him  from  an  irksome 
profession,  and  place  him  in  a  situation  where  he 
might  pursue  tKe  natural  bias  of  his  genius.  In  the 
mean  time,  however.  Gray  and  Mason  having  pro- 
nounced the  pooms  sent  to  Walpole  to  be  forgeries, 
the  latter,  who,  nevertheless,  could  not,  as  he  him- 
self confesses,  help  admiring  the  spirit  of  poetry 
displayed  in  them,  wrote  a  cold  monitory  letter  to 
our  author,  advising  him  to  apply  himself  to  his 
profession.  Incensed  at  this,  he  demanded  the  im- 
mediate return  of  his  manuscripts,  which  Walpole 
enclosed  in  a  bl^nk  cover,  after  his  return  from  a 
visit  to  Paris,  when  he  found  another  letter  from 
Chatterton,  peremptorily  requiring  the  papers,  and 
telling  Walpole  **  that  he  would  not  have  dared  to 
use  him  so,  had  he  not  been  acquainted  with  the 
narrowness  of  his  circumstances."  Here  their 
correspondence  ended,  and  on  thestf  circumstances 
alone  is  the  charge  founded  against  Mr.  Walpole 
of  barbarously  neglecting,  and  finally  causing  the 
death  of,  Chatterton.  Mr.  Walpole,  observes  Dr. 
Gregory,  afterward  regretted  that  he  had  not  seen 
this  extraordinary  youth,  and  that  he  did  not  pay  a 
more  favourable  attention  to  his  correspondence ; 
bat  to  ascribe  to  Mr.  Walpole's  neglect  the  dread- 
ful catastrophe  which  happened  at  the  distance  of 
nearly  two  yean  after,  would  be  the  highest  de- 
gree of  injustice  and  absurdity. 

Our  author  now  entered  into  politics ;  and,  in 
March,  1770,  composed  a  satirical  poem  of  one 
thousand  three  hundred  lines,  entitled  Kew  Gar- 
dens, in  which  he  abused  the  Princess-dowager  of 
Wales  and  Lord  Bute,  together  with  the  partisans 


of  ministry  at  Bristol,  not  excepting  Mr.  Catcoct,  aad 
other  of  his  friends  and  patrons.  Hit  chaiBieier, 
also,  in  other  respects,  began  to  develope  itself  ia 
an  unfit voarable  light;  but  the  assertion  that  he 
plunged  into  profligacy  at  this  period,  ia  coitfn- 
dicted  by  unexceptionable  testimony.  The  most 
prominent  feature  in  his  conduct  was  his  oootinoed 
and  open  avowal  of  infidelity,  and  of  hia  intraboe 
to  commit  suicide  as  soon  as  life  should  becoas 
burdensome  to  him.  He  had  also-grown  tboroogh* 
ly  disgusted  with  his  profession ;  and  purposely,  it 
is  supposed,  leaving  upon  his  desk  a  paper,  entitled 
hia  Last  Will,  in  which  he  avowed  hb  determina- 
tion to  destroy  himself  on  Easter  Sunday,  he  gladlj 
received  his  dismissal  from  Mr.  Lambert,  into 
whose  hands  the  document  had  fallen.  He  now 
determined  to  repair  to  LoiKlon;  and  on  being 
questioned  by  Mr.  Thistlethwayte  concerning  ha 
plan  of  life,  returned  this  remarkable  answer :  '  Uj 
first  attempt,*'  said  he,  *"  shall  be  in  the  liteiaiy 
way ;  the  promises  I  have  received  are  snificieot 
to  dispel  doubt;  but  should  I,  contrary  to  expec- 
tation, find  myself  deceived,  I  will,  in  that  caie. 
turn  Methodist  preacher.  Credulity  ia  as  potent  a 
deity  as  ever,  and  a  new  sect  may  easily  be  de- 
vised. But  if  that,  too,  should  fail  me,  my  last  aod 
final  resource  is  a  pistol."  Such  was  the  language 
of  one  not  much  beyond  seventeen  yeara  of  age ; 
certainly,  as  Dr.  Aikin  observes,  not  that  of  a  sis- 
pie,  ingenuous  youth,  "smitwith  the  love  of  sacred 
song,"  a  Beattie's  minstrel,  as  some  of  Chauenuo't 
admirers  have  chosen  to  point  him. 

At  the  end  of  April,  he  arrived  in  the  reetTDpo> 
lis ;  and,  on  the  6lh  of  May,  writes  to  his  mother 
that  he  is  in  such  a  settlement  as  he  could  deilre. 
**  I  get,"  he  adds,  **four  guineas  a  month  by  tm 
magazine  ;  shall  engage  to  write  a  hi:*tcry  of  Eng 
land,  and  olhef,  pieces,  which  will  moie  ibaa 
double  that  sum.  Occasional  essays  for  the  daily 
pa  pen  would  more  than  support  me.  What  a  glo- 
rious prospect !"  His  engagements,  in  fact,  appear 
to  have  been  numerous  and  pFofitable ;  but  we  are 
cautioned,  by  Dr.  Gregory,  against  giving  implicit 
credence  to  every  part  of  Chatterton^s  lenen. 
written  at  this  time,  relative  to  his  literary  and  po- 
litical friends  in  the  metropolis.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  he  had  been  introduced  to  Mr.  Beckford, 
then  lord  mayor,  and  had  formed  high  expectatiom 
of  patronage  from  the  opposition  party,  which  be 
at  first  espoused ;  but  the  death  of  Beckfbrd,  at 
which  he  is  aaid  to  have  gone  almoat  frantic,  and 
the  scarcity  of  money  which  he  found  on  the  op- 
position side,  altered  his  intentions.  He  observed 
to  a  friend,  that  *•  he  was  a  poor  author,  vvho  oookl 
write  on  both  sides ;"  and  it  appeara  that  he  ao> 
tually  did  so,  as  two  essays  were  found  afler  his 
death,  one  eulogizing,  and  the  other  abusmg,  tbe 
administration,  for  rejecting  the  city  remonstrance 
On  the  latter,  addressed  to  Mr.  Beckfbrd,  is  the 
indorsement : 

Accepted  by  Bingley— set  for,  and  thrown  out  of  the 
North  Britain,  2l8t  of  June,  on  accoont  of  the 
lord  mayor's  death. 

Lost  by  his  death  on  this  essay XI  II  6 

Gained  ineleglea £2.  2 

in  essaya 3  3 

6   »0 

Am  glad  he  Is  dead  tj XS  13  6 
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His  hopet  of  obiaining  eminence  a*  a  political 
trriter  now  became  extravagantly  tangaine,  and 
ho  Already  seenu  to  have  considered  himself  a 
man  of  considerable  public  importance.  **My 
company/*  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  his  sister,  **  is 
courted  everywhere ;  and  could  I  humble  myself 
to  go  into  a  compter,  could  have  bad  twenty  places 
before  now ;  but  I  must  be  among  the  great ;  state 
matters  suit  me  better  than  commercial."  These 
bright  prospects,  about  July,  appear  to  have  been 
suddenly  clouded;  and,  after,  a  short  career  of 
dissipation,  which  kept  pace  with  bis  hopes,  he 
Ibund  that  ho  had  nothing  to  expect  from  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  great ;  and,  to  escape  the  scene  of 
his  mortification,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
obtain  the  post  of  surgeon's-mate  to  the  coast  of 
Aihea.  It  is  less  certain  to  what  extent  he  was 
now  employed  by  the  booksellers,  than  that  he 
felt  the  idea  of  dependence  upon  them  insup- 
portable, and  soon  fell  into  such  a  state  of  indi- 
gence as  to  be  reduced  to  the  want  of  necessary 
ibod.  Such  was  his  pride,  however,  that  when, 
after  s,  fast  of  three  days,  his  landlady  invited  him 
to  dinner,  he  refused  the  invitation  as  an  insult, 
assuring  her  he  was  not  hungry.  This  is  the  last 
act  recorded  of  his  life;  a  few  hours  afterward, 
he  swallowed  a  dose  of  arsenic,  and  was  found 
dead  the  next  morning,  August  the  25th,  1770, 
surrounded  by  fragments  of  numerous  manuscripts, 
which  he  appeared  to  have  destroyed.  His  sui- 
cide took  place  in  Brook-street,  Holbom,  and  he 
was  interred,  in  a  shell,  in  the  burying-ground 
of  Shoe  lane  workhouse.  This  melancholy  ca- 
tastrophe is  heightened  by  the  fact,  that  Dr.  Fry, 
head  of  St  John's  College,  Oxford,  bad  just  gone  to 
Bristol,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  Chatterton, 
when  he  was  there  informed  of  his  death. 

The  controversy  respecting  the  authenticity  of 
•he  poems  attributed  to  Rowley  is  now  at  an  end ; 
though  there  are  still  a  few,  perhaps,  who  may 
tide  with  Dean  Milles  and  others,  against  the  host 
»f  writers,  including  Gibbon,  Johnson,  and  the  two 
Wartons,  who  ascribe  the  entire  authorship  to 
Chatterton.  The  latter  have,  perhaps,  come  to  a 
conclusion,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  again  dis- 
puted, viz.  that  however  extraordinary  it  was  for 
Chatterton  to  produce  them  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, it  was  impossible  that  Rowley  could  have 
written  them  in  the  fifteenth.  But,  whether 
Chatterton  was  or  was  not  the  author  of  the  poems 
ascribed  to  Rowley,  his  transcendent  genius  must 
ever  be  the  subject  of  wonder  and  admiration. 
The  eulogy  of  his  friends,  and  the  opinions  of  the 
controversialists  respecting  him,  are  certainly  too 
extravagant.  Dean  Milles  prefers  Rowley  to  Ho- 
mer, Virgil,  Spencer,  and  Shakspeare;  Mr.  Ma- 
lone  "  believes  Chatterton  to  have  been  the  great- 
sst  genius  that  England  has  produced  since  the 
days  of  Shakspeare  ;'*  and  Mr.  Croft,  the  author 
>f  Lovo  and  Madness,  asserts,  that  "  no  such  hu- 
man being,  at  any  period  of  life,  has  ever  been 
known,  or  possibly  ever  will  be  known.*'  This 
enthusiastic  praise  is  not  confined  to  the  critical 
s-'riters ;  the  British  muse  has  paid  some  of  her 
OMMt  beautiful  tributes  to  the  genius  and  memory 
of  Chatterton.  The  poems  of  Rowley,  as  published 
Sy  Dean  Milles,  consist  of  pieces  of  all  the  prin- 
eipal  classes  of  poetical  composition:   tragedies. 


lyric  and  heroic  poems,  pastorals,  epistles,  ballads, 
&C.  Sublimity  and  beauty  pervade  many  of  them  | 
«nd  they  display  wonderful  powers  of  imagination 
and  facility  of  composition;  yet,  says  Dr.  Aikin, 
there  is  also  much  of  the  oonunonplace  flatness 
and  extravagance,  that  might  be  expected  from  a 
juvenile  writer,  whose  fertility  was  greater  than 
his  judgment,  and  who  had  fed  his  mind  upon 
stores  collected  with  more  avidity  than  choice 
The  haste  and  ardour,  with  which  he  pursued  his 
various  literary  designs,  was  in  accordance  with 
his  favourite  maxim,  "  that  God  had  sent  his  crea- 
tures into  the  woMd  with  arms  long  endugh  to 
reach  any  thing,  if  they  would  be  at  the  trouble  of 
extending  them." 

In  1778,  a  miscellaneous  volume  of  the  avowed 
writings  of  Chatterton  was  published  ;  and,  in  1803, 
an  edition  of  his  works  appeared,  in  three  volumes, 
octavo,  with  an  account  of  his  life,  by  Dr.  Gregory, 
from  whom  we  have  before  quoted.  The  general 
character  of  his  productions  has  been  well  appre- 
ciated by  Lord  Orford,  who,  after  expatiating  upon 
his  quick  intuition,  hisliumour,  his  vein  of  sotire 
the  rapidity  with  which  he  seized  all  the  topics  of 
conversation,  whether  of  politics,  literature,  or 
fashion,  remarks,  '*  Nothing  in  Chatterton  can  be 
separated  from  Chatterton.  His  noblest  flight,  his 
sweetest  strain,  his  grossest  ribaldry,  and  his  most 
commonplace  imitations  of  the  productions  of 
magazines,  were  all  the  eflervescences  of  the  same 
ungovernable  impulse,  which,  cameleon-like,  im- 
bibed the  coloun  of  all  it  looked  on.  It  was  Os- 
sian,  or  a  Saxon  monk,  or  Gray,  or  Smollett,  or 
Junius ;  and  if  it  failed  most  in  what  it  most  aflTect- 
ed  to  be,  a  poet  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  was  be- 
cause it  could  not  imitate  what  had  not  existed." 
In  person,  Chatterton  is  said  to  have  been,  like  his 
genius,  premature  ;  he  had,  soys  his  biographer,  a 
manliness  and  dignity  beyond  his  years,  and  there 
was  a  something  about  him  uncommonly  prepos- 
sessing. His  most  remarkable  feature  was  his 
eyes,  which,  though  gray,  were  uncommonly  pierc- 
ing ;  when  he  was  warmed  in  argument,  or  other- 
wise, they  sparkled  with  fire ;  and  one  eye,  it  is 
said,  was  still  more  remarkable  than  the  oihor. 

The  character  of  Chatterton  has  been  sufiicienlly 
developed  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  memoir ; 
his  ruling  passion,  we  have  seen,  was  literary  fame ; 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  his  death  was  not 
rather  occasioned  through  fear  of  losing*the  reputa- 
tion he  had  already  acquired,  than  despair  of  being 
able  to  obtain  a  future  subsistence.  This  is  ren- 
dered at  least  plousible,  by  the  fact  of  his  having 
received  pecuniary  assistance  from  Mr.  Hamilton, 
senior,  the  proprietor  of  the  Critical  Review,  not 
long  before  his  death,  with  a  promise  of  more ;  that 
he  was  employed  by  his  literary  friends,  almost  to 
the  last  hour  of  his  existence ;  and  that  he  was 
aware  of  the  suspicions  existing  that  himself  and 
Rowley  were  the  same.  Though  he  neither  con- 
fessed nor  denied  this,  it  was  evident  that  his  con- 
duct was  influenced  by  some  mystery,  known  only 
to  himself;  he  grew  wild,  abstracted,  and  incohe- 
rent, and  a  settled  gloominess  at  length  took  pos- 
session of  his  countenance,  which  was  a  presage 
of  his  fatal  resolution.  He  has  been  accused  of 
libertinism,  but  there  are  no  proofs  of  this  during 
his  residence  either  at  London  or  Bristol :  though 
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xanj  ot  his  pfoduettoot  show  a  Usuty  of  principle 
wbieh  might  justify  the  supposition.  The  best 
qiiililies  in  his  ^sncter  were  the  n«g»tive  onee 
of  tenpennoe  and  afibetion  ibr  hie  family,  to  whom 
he  eeot  miAll  pieeenti  eol  of  his  fint  gains,  and 
always  spoke  of  their  weliere  as  one  of  the  pnnci- 
pal  ends  of  his  eiertions.  But  what  deeper  afflio> 
lion  could  he  have  brought  upon  them  than  that 


caused  by  the  last  act  of  his  life  ?  His  sister  seya, 
that  **  he  was  s  lover  of  truth  from  tbe  eaiiicst 
dawn  of  reason  i"  yet  his  U£b  was  one  continoed 
qitfeer  of  deception.  He  is  to  be  pitied  for  his 
misfortunes,  and  admired  for  his  genius ;  bat,  wiih 
Kirfce  White  in  our  remembrance,  we  conld 
wish  to  foigel  aU  cdse  that  beionged  to  Cbifc> 
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OE,  THB  DETHK  OF  8TR  CflARLKS  BAWOIN. 

Thb  featherd  songster  channticleer 

Han  wounde  hys  bugle  home. 
And  tolde  the  earlie  villager 

The  commynge  of  the  mome : 

Kynge  Edwarde  sawe  the  roddie  streakes 

Of  lyghte  ecl3rp8e  the  greie ; 
And  herde  the  raven's  crokynge  throte 

Proclayme  the  fated  daie. 

••  Thou'rt  ryght,"  quod  he.  "  for,  by  the  Oodde 

That  syttes  enthroned  on  hyghe ! 
Charles  Bawdin,  and  hys  fellowee  twaine, 

To-daie  shall  surelie  die." 

Thenne  wythe  a  jngge  of  nappy  ale 
Hys  knyghtes  dydd  onne  hyram  waite ; 

*•  Goe  tell  the  traytour,  thatt  to-daie 
Hee  leaves  thys  mortall  state." 

Byr  Canterlone  thenne  bendedd  lowe 
Wythe  harte  brymm-fuUe  of  woe ; 

Hee  joumey'd  to  the  castle-gate. 
And  to  Syr  Charles  dydd  goe. 


But  whenne  hee  came,  hys  children  twaine, 

And  eke  hjrs  lovynge  W3rfe, 
Wythe  brinie  tears  dydd  wett  the  floore, 

For  goode  Syr  Charleses  lyfe  . 

' O  goode  Syr  Charles!"  sayd  Canterlone, 
''  Badde  tydyngs  I  doe  brynge." 
Speke  boldlie,  manne,"  sayd  brave  Syr  Charles^ 
'*  Whatt^says  the  traytour  kynge  V* 

*  I  greeve  to  telle :  before  yonne  sonne 

Does  fromme  the  welkinn  flye, 
Hee  hath  uppon  hjrs  honour  swome 

Thatt  thou  shalt  surelie  die." 

**  We  all  must  die,"  quod  brave  Syr  Charles, 

"  Of  thatte  Vm  not  afiearde ; 
Whatte  bootes  to  lyve  a  little  space  t 

Thanke  Jeeu,  I'm  prepared : 

Butt  telle  thye  kynge,  for  myne  bee's  not, 
I'de  sooner  die  to-daie, 
Thenne  lyve  hys  slave,  as  manie  are, 
Though  I  shoulde  lyve  for  aie." 

Then  Canterlone  hee  dydd  goe  out. 

To  tell  the  maior  straite 
To  gett  all  thynges  ynne  reddyness 

For  goode  Svr  Charleses  fate. 


Thenne  Blaister  Canynge  saughte  the  kyi^ge. 

And  felle  down  onne  hys  knee ; 
**  I'm  come,"  quod  hee,  <*  unto  your  grace, 

To  move  jrour  demencye." 

**  Thenne,"  quod  the  kynge,  **  youre  tale  speke  c 
Tou  have  been  much  oure  friende : 

Whatever  youre  request  may  bee. 
Wee  vir7lle  to  ytte  attende." 

"  My  nobile  leige !  alle  my  request 

Ts  for  a  nobile  knyghte. 
Who,  though  mayhap  hee  has  donne  wrongs. 

He  thoughte  y tt^  stylle  was  ryghte : 

"  Hee  has  a  spouse  and  children  twaine ; 

Alle  rewyn'd  are  for  aie, 
Yff  that  you  are  resolved  to  lett 

Charles  Bawdin  die  to-daie." 

**  Speke  not  of  such  a  tra3rtonr  vile," 

"The  kynge  ynn  fbrie  sayde, 
"  Before  the  evening  siarre  doth  riieene, 

Bawdin  shall  loose  hys  hedde : 

*'  Justice  does  loudlie  for  hym  calle. 

And  hee  shalle  have  hys  meede : 
Speke,  Maister  Canynge  !  whatte  thynge  else 

Att  present  doe  you  neede  V* 

**  My  nobile  leige  f"  goode  Canynge  sayde, 

**  Leave  justice  to  our  Godde, 
And  laye  the  yronne  rule  asyde ; 

Be  thyne  the  olyve  lodde. 

**  Was  Godde  to  serche  our  hertes  and  reinas^ 

The  best  were  synners  grete ; 
Christ's  vicarr  only  knowes  ne  synne, 

Tnne  all  thys  mortall  state. 

**  Lett  mercie  rule  thyne  infante  reign^ 
'Twylle  faste  thye  crowne  fulle  sure ; 

From  race  to  race  thye  familie 
Alle  sovereigns  shall  endure : 

<*  But  yff  wythe  Uoode  and  slaughter  then 

Beginne  thy  infante  reigne. 
Thy  crowne  upponne  thy  childrennea  brows 

Wylle  never  long  remayoe." 

"  Canynge,  awaie !  thys  traytour  vile 

Has  scom'd  my  power  and  mee ; 
Howe  canst  thou  then  for  such  a  manne 

Entreate  my  clemencye  ?" 

**  My  nobile  leige !  the  trulie  brave 

Wylle  val'rous  actions  priie. 
Respect  a  brave  and  nobile  mynde, 

A' though  vnne  enemies." 
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**  Caiivnge,  awaie !    By  Godde  ynne  baavoa 

Thau  dydd  mee  being  gyve 
f  wylle  Dou  taste  a  bitt  of  breade 

Whilst  thys  Syr  Charles  dothe  lyve. 

«*  By  Marie,  and  alle  sainctes  ynne  heavao. 

Thys  siinne  shall  be  hys  laste." 
Tfaenne  Canjrnge  dropp*d  a  brinie  learcv 

And  from  the  presence  paste. 

Wyth  herle  brymm-foUe  ofgnawynge  grieC 

Hee  to  Syr  Charles  dydd  goe. 
And  sat  hymm  downe  uponoe  a  stoole. 

And  teares  beganne  to  flowe. 

'  Wee  all  must  die/'  quod  brave  Syr  Charles ; 

"  Whatte  bootes  ytte  howe  or  whenne ; 
Dethe  ys  the  sure,  the  certaine  (ate 

Of  all  wee  mortall  menne. 

«*  Say  why,  my  firiende,  thie  honest  soul 

Runus  over  att  thyne  eye ; 
Ys  ytte  ibr  my  most  welcome  doome 

That!  thou  dost  child-lyke  crye  ?" 

Qnod  godlie  Canynge,  "  I  doe  weepe, 

Thatt  thou  so  soone  must  die, 
And  leave  thy  sonnes  and  helpless  wyfe ; 

Tyn  thys  thatt  wettes  myne  eye." 

*  Thenne  drie  the  tears  thatt  out  thyne  eye 
From  godlie  fbuntaines  sprynge ; 

Dethe  I  despise,  and  alle  the  power 
Of  Edwarde,  traytour  kynge. 

**  Whan  through  the  tyrant's  welcome  meant 

I  shall  resigne  my  lyfe. 
The  Godde  I  serve  wylle  soone  provyde 

For  bothe  my  sonnos  and  wyfe. 

"  Before  I  sawe  the  lyghtsorae  sunne, 

Thys  was  appointed  mee ; 
Shall  mortall  manne  repyne  or  grudge 

What  Godde  ordeynes  to  h^  t 

**  Howe  oft  ynne  battoile  have  I  stoode^ 

Whan  thousands  dyed  arounde ; 
Whan  smokynge  streemes  of  crimson  blooda 

Imbrew*d  the  iatten'd  grounde : 

"  Howe  dydd  I  knowe  thatt  every  darte, 

Thatt  cutte  the  aide  waie, 
Myghte  noU  fynde  passage  toe  my  harte. 

And  clfse  myne  eyes  for  aie  X 

*■  And  shall  I  nowe,  ibrr  feero  of  dethe, 
Looke  w^e  and  bee  dysmayde  ? 

Ne !  froram  my  herte  file  childyshe  feere ; 
Bee  alle  the  manne  displayed. 

**  Ah,  goddelyke  Henry !  Godde  forefende. 
And  guarde  thee  and  thye  sonne, 

ys*  'tis  hys  wylle ;  but  yff  'tis  noit, 
Wny  thenne  hys  wylle  bee  donne. 

"  My  honest  friende,  my  faulte  has  beene 
To  serve  Godde  and  my  prynce ; 

And  isMVt  I  no  tyme-server  am, 
My  dethe  wylle  soone  convynce. 

"  Ynne  Londonne  citye  was  I  borne, 

Of  parents  of  grete  note ; 
My  fadre  dydd  a  nobile  armes 

Rmblaion  onne  hys  cote : 


**  I  make  no  doubte  butt  hee  ys  gone, 

Where  soone  I  hope  to  goe ; 
Where  wee  Ibr  ever  shall  bee  Uest, 

From  oute  the  reech  of  woe. 

**  Hee  taughte  mee  justice  and  the  laws 

Wyth  pitie  to  unite ; 
And  eke  hee  taughte  mee  howe  to  knowe 

The  wronge  cause  from  the  ryghte : 

"  Hee  taughte  mee  wythe  a  prudent  hande 

To  feede  the  hungrie  poore, 
Ne  leit  mye  sarvants  dry  ve  awaie 

The  hungrie  frorom  my  doore : 

**  And  none  can  saye  but  alle  n^e  lyfe 

I  have  hys  wordyes  kept ; 
And  summ'd  the  actyonns  of  the  dale 

Echo  nyg^ite  before  I  slept 

"  I  have  a  spouse,  goe  aske  of  her 

Yffldefyledherbedde; 
I  have  a  kynge,  and  none  can  laie 

Black  treason  onne  my  hedde. 

"  Ynne  Lent,  and  onne  the  holie  eve, 

Fromm  fleshe  I  dydd  refrayne ; 
Whie  should  I- thenne  appears  dismay 'd 

To  leave  thys  woridb  of  pa3mef 

*'  Ne,  hapless  Henrie !  I  rejoyce 

I  shall  ne  see  thye  dethe ; 
Most  willynglie  ynne  thye  just  cause 

Doe  I  resign  my  brethe. 

**  Oh,  fickle  people !  rewyn'd  londe ! 

Thou  wylt  kenne  peace  ne  moe ; 
Whyle  Richard's  sonnes  exalt  themselves^ 

Thye  brookes  wythe  bloude  wylle  flow^ 

**  Saie,  were  ye  tyred  of  godlie  peace. 

And  godlie  Henrie's  reigne, 
Thatt  you  dydd  choppe  your  easie  daiea 

For  those  of  bloude  and  peyne  t 

*'  Whatte  though  I  onne  a  sledde  be  drawM^ 

And  mangled  by  a  liynde, 
I  doc  defye  the  traytour's  power. 

Hoe  can  ne  harm  my  mynde ; 

**  Wha^e  though,  uphoisted  onne  a  pole. 
My  lymbes  shall  rotte  ynne  ayre. 

And  ne  ryche  monument  of  brasse 
Charles  Bawdin's  name  shall  bear ; 

**  Yett  ynne  the  holie  book  above, 
Whyche  tyme  can't  eate  awaie. 

There  wythe  the  sarvants  of  the  Lord 
Mye  name  shall  lyve  for  aie. 

**  Thenne  welcome  dethe !  for  lyfe  eteme 

I  leave  thys  mortall  lyfe  : 
Farewell  vayne  worlde,  and  all  that's  deare 

Mye  sonnes  and  lovynge  wyfe ! 

**  Nowe  dethe  as  welcome  to  mee  comes 

As  e'er  the  moneth  of  Maie ; 
Nor  woulde  I  even  wyahe  to  lyve, 

Wyth  my  dere  v\ryfe  to  stale." 

Quod  Canynge,  **  'Tys  a  goodlie  thynge 

To  bee  prepared  to  die ; 
And  from  thjrs  woride  of  peyne  and  grefii 

To  Godde  ynne  heaven  to  flie." 
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And  nowe  the  belle  began  to  tolle, 

And  claryonnes  to  sound  ; 
Syr  Charles  hee  herde  the  honea  feete 

A  prauncyng  onne  the  gronnde : 

And  just  before  the  officers 

His  lovynge  wyfe  came  jrnne, 
Weepynge  unfeigned  teers  of  woe, 

Wythe  loude  and  dysmalle  dynne. 

**  Sweet  Florence !  nowe  I  praie  ibrbere, 

Ynn  quiet  lett  mee  die ; 
Praie  Godde  that  every  Christian  soule 

Maye  looke  onne  dethe  as  I. 

**  Sweet  Florence !  why  these  brinie  teers  ? 

Theye  washe  niy  soule  awaie, 
And  almost  make  mee  wyshe  for  lyfe, 

Wyth  thee,  sweeto  dame,  to  staie. 

**  Tys  butt  a  journie  I  shalle  goe 

Untoe  the  lahde  of  hlyne ; 
Nowe,  as  a  proofe  of  husbonde's  love. 

Receive  thys  holie  kysse." 

Thenne  Florence,  fknlt'ring  ynne  her  saie, 
Tremblynge  these  wordyes  spoke, 

**  Ah,  cruele  Edwarde !  bloudie  kynge  ! 
Mye  herte  ys  welle  nyghe  broke  : 

"  Ah,  sweete  S3rr  Charles  !  why  wylt  thou  goe 

Wythoute  thye  lovynge  wyfe  t 
The  cruelle  axe  thatt  cuttes  thyo  necke, 

Ttte  eke  shall  ende  mye  lyfe.*' 

And  nowe  the  officers  camo  ynne 

To  bryngc  Syr  Charles  awaie. 
Who  tumedd  to  hys  lovynge  wjrfe» 

And  thus  to  her  dydd  saie  : 

**  I  goe  to  lyfe,  and  nott  to  dethe  ; 

Truste  thou  ynne  Godde  above. 
And  teache  thy  sonnes  to  fearo  the  Lorde* 

And  ynne  they  re  hertes  h]rm  love : 

"  Teache  them  to  runne  the  nobile  race 

Thatt  I  theyre  fader  runne  ; 
Florence !  should  dethe  thee  take— adieu  .' 

Tee  officers,  leado  onne. 

Thenne  Florence  raved  as  anie  madde* 

And  dydd  her  tresses  tere  ; 
**  Oh,  stole  mye  husbande,  lorde,  and  lyfe  !**-* 

Syr  Charles  thenne  dropt  a  teare. 

Tyll  tyredd  oute  wythe  ravynge  loude, 

Shee  fellen  onne  the  floore  ; 
Syr  Charles  pxerted  alle  hjrs  myghte, 

And  march'd  fromm  oute  the  dore. 

Uponne  a  sledde  hee  mounted  thenne, 
Wythe  lookes  fulle  brave  and  sweete , 

Lookes  thatt  enshone  ne  moe  concern 
Thanne  anie  ynne  the  strete. 

Before  hym  went  the  council-menne, 

Ynne  scarlett  robes  and  golde. 
And  tassils  spanglynge  ynne  the  sunne, 

Muche  glorious  to  beholde : 

The  Freers  of  Seincte  Augustyne  next 

Appeared  to  the  syghte, 
Alle  cladd  ynne  homelie  russett  weedes. 

Of  godlie  monkysh  plyghte : 


Ynne  diffi«unt  partes  a  godlie  psaume 
Mosta  sweetlie  theye  dydd  cbauni  ; 

Behynde  theyre  backes  syx  mynst  relies 
Who  tuned  the  strunge  bataunt. 

Thenne  Iyve-and4wenty  archers  came ; 

Echone  the  bowe  dydd  bende, 
From  rescue  of  Kynge  Henrie's  friends 

Syr  Charles  fbrr  to  defend. 

Bolde  as  a  lyon  came  Syr  Charles, 
Drawne  onne  a  cloth-ladye  sledde. 

Bye  two  blacke  stedes  ynne  trappynges  whytt^ 
Wyth  plumes  uponne  theyre  hedde : 

Behynde  hym  fy ve-and-twenty  moe 

Of  archers  strong  and  stoute, 
Wyth  bended  bowe  echone  ynne  hande. 

Marched  ynne  goodlie  route : 

Seincte  Jameses  Freers  marched  next, 

Echone  hys  pane  dydd  cbaunt ; 
Behynde  theyre  backes  syx  mynstrelles  cameb 

Who  tuned  the  strunge  bataunt : 

thenne  came  the  maior  and  eldermenne. 

Ynne  clothe  of  scarlett  deck't ; 
And  thejre  attendyng  menne  echone, 

Lyke  easteme  princes  trick't : 

And  afler  them  a  multitude 

Of  citizenns  dydd  thronge ; 
The  wyndowes  were  alle  fulle  of  heddei 

As  hee  dydd  passe  alonge. 

And  whenne  hee  came  to  the  hyghe  crosaa, 

Syr  Charles  dydd  tume  and  saie, 
**  O  Thou  thatt  savest  manne  fromme  synne, 

Washe  mye  soule  clean  thys  dale !" 

Att  the  grete  mynster  wyndowe  sat 

The  kynge  ynne  myckle  state. 
To  see  Charles  Bawdin  goe  alonge 

To  hys  most  welcoin  fate 

Soone  OS  the  sledde  drewe  nyghe  enowe, 
Thatt  Edwarde  hee  myghte  heore. 

The  brave  Syr  Charles  hee  dydd  stonde  uppi^ 
And  thus  hys  wordes  declare : 

"  Thou  seest  me,  Edwarde!  traytour  vile! 

Exposed  to  infamie ; 
Butt  bee  assured,  disloyall  manne ! 

I'm  greater?  nowe  thanne  thee. 

**  Bye  foule  proceedyngs,  murdre,  bloi^e, 
Thou  wearest  nowe  a  crowne ;       1 

And  hast  appoynted  mee  to  die. 
By  power  nott  thyne  owne. 

*'  Thou  thynkest  I  shall  dye  to«daie ; 

I  have  beene  dede  till  nowe. 
And  soone  shall  ly  ve  to  weare  a  crowne 

For  aie  uponne  my  browe ; 

**  Whylst  thou,  perhapps,  for  some  ftw  yeani% 

Shalt  rule  thys  fickle  lande. 
To  lett  them  knowe  howe  wyde  the  rale 

rrwixt  kynge  and  tyrante  hande : 

*^  Thye  power  uiyust,  thou  trajrtour  slave ! 

Shall  falle  onne  thye  owne  hedde*'*^ 
Fromm  out  of  hearyng  of  the  kynge 

Departed  thenne  the  sledde. 
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Kynge  Edwarde's  aoale  nuh'd  to  hyt  face, 

Hee  tiim*d  hyi  hedde  awaie, 
And  to  hyt  broder  Gloucester 

Hee  that  dydd  ipeke  and  taiet 

"  To  hym  thai  toe-much-dreaded  dethe 

Ne  ghattlie  tenon  brynge, 
Beholde  the  manne  I  hee  tpake  the  trathe, 

Hee*t  greater  thaiine  a  kynge !" 

"  Soe  lett  hym  die  V*  Doke  Richaide  aayde ; 

**  And  maye  echone  oure  ibea 
Bende  downe  cheyre  necket  to  bloudie  axe,- 

And  feede  the  carryon  ciowet.' 

And  Dowe  the  hortei  gentlie  drewe 
Syr  Charlet  uppe  the  hyghe  hylle ; 

The  axe  dydd  gljrtterr  ynne  the  tunne, 
Hyt  pretiout  bloude  to  ipylle. 

SjT  Chariet  dydd  uppe  the  acaflbld  goe, 

As'nppe  a  gilded  Garre  . 
Of  victorye,  bye  val'roua  chieft 

Gajm'd  ynne  the  bloudie  warre  t 

And  to  the  people  hee  dyd  laie, 

**  Beholde  you  tee  mee  dye, 
For  servynge  loyally  mye  kynge, 

Mye  kynge  mott  lyghtfullie. 

'  At  longe  at  Edwaide  mlea  thyt  lande, 

Ne  quiet  you  wyUe  knowe : 
Your  toonet  and  hutbandet  thalle  bee  tiayne. 

And  brooket  wythe  bloude  thalle  flowe. 

"Tou  leave  your  goode  and  lawfulle  kynge, 

Whenne  ynne  advertitye ; 
Lyke  mee,  untoe  the  true  cause  ttycke. 

And  for  the  true  caute  dye.*' 

Thenne  hee,  wyth  preettet,  nponne  hyt  kneet, 

A  prayer  to  Godd^dyd  make, 
Beteechynge  hjrm  unto  hjrmtelfe 

Hys  partynge  toole  to  take. 

Thenne  kneelynge  downe,  hee  layde  hyt  hedde, 

Bffoet  teemlie  onne  the  blocke ; 
Whyche  fromme  hyt  bodie  fayre  at  once 

The  able  heddet-manne  itrokei 

And  oute  the  bloude  beganne  to  flowe. 

And  rounde  the  tcaflblde  twyne ; 
And  tearat,  enow  to  wathe't  awaie, 

Dydd  flowe  fromme  each  man't  eyne. 

The  bloudie  axe  hyt  bodie  fiijrre 

Ynnio  ibura  partet  cutte ; 
And  everye  parte,  and  eke  hys  hedde, 

Uponne  a  pole  wat  putte. 

One  parte  dyd  rotte  onne  Eynwulph-hylle, 

One  onne  the  myntter-tower. 
And  one  from  off  the  cattle-gate 

The  crowen  dydd  devoure : 

The  other  onne  Seyncte  Powle*t  goode  gate, 

A  dreery  tpeetacle ; 
Hys  hedde  wat  placed  onne  the  hyghe  cnma, 

Ynne  hyghe  ttrete  mott  nobile. 

Thua  wat  the  ende  of  Bawdin't  fate : 

Godde  protper  longe  oure  kynge. 
And  grante  hee  maye,  wyth  Bawdin't  tonle, 

Ynne  Heaven  Godde*t  mercie  tynge ! 
Vol.  m.— U 
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O!  tynge  untoe  mie  roundelaie/ 
O !  dioppe  the  biynie  teare  wythe  mee, 
Daunce  ne  moe  atte  hallie  dale, 
Lycke  a  rennynge  ry  ver  bee ; 
Mie  love  yt  dedde, 
Gon  to  hyt  death-bedde, 
Al  under  the  viryllowe  tree. 

Blacke  hyt  eryne  at  the  wyntere  nyghte, 
Whyte  hyt  rode  at  the  tommer  tnowe, 
Rodde  hyt  face  at  the  momynge  lyghte, 
Cald  he  lyet  yrme  the  grave  belowe ; 

Mie  love  yt  dedde, 

Gon  to  hyt  death-bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 

Swote  hyt  tongue  at  the  throttlet  note, 
Quycke  ynn  daunce  at  thought  canne  bee, 
Defe  hyt  taboure,  codgelle  tiote, 
O !  hee  lyet  bie  the  wyllowe  tree : 

Mie  love  yt  dedde, 

Gonne  to  hys  death-bedde, 

Al  under  the  viryllowe  tree. 

Harke,  the  ravenne  flappes  hys  wynge, 
Ynne  the  briered  delle  belowe  ; 
Harke !  the  dethe^wle  loude  dothe  wyng^ 
To  the  nyghte-roaret  at  heie  goe ; 

Mie  love  yt  dedde, 

Gonne  to  hys  death-bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 

See !  the  whyte  moone  theenet  onne  hie  i 
Whyterre  yt  mie  true  love't  throude ; 
Whyterre  yanne  the  momjmge  tkie, 
Whyterre  yanne  the  evenyiige  cl^ude ; 

Mie  love  3rt  dedde, 

Gon  to  hyt  death-bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 

Heere  uponne  mie  true  love*t  grave, 
Schalle  the  baren  fleurt  be  layde. 
Nee  on  hallie  teynote  to  tave 
Al  the  celnett  of  a  niayde. 

Mie  love  yt  dedde, 

Gon  to  hyt  death-bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 

Wythe  mie  hondea  111  dente  the  bnerea 
Rounde  hit  hallie  corte  to  gre, 
Ouphante  fairie,  lyghte  your  fyret, 
Heere  mie  bodie  ttill  tchalle  bee. 

Mie  love  yt  dedde, 

Gon  to  hyt  death-bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 

Comme,  wythe  acome-coppe  and  thome, 
Drayne  mie  hart]rt  blodde  awaie ; 
Ljrfe  and  alle  yti  goode  I  toome, 
Daunce  bie  nete,  or  featte  bie  daie. 

Mie  love  yt  dedde, 

Gon  to  hyt  death-bedde, 

Al  under  the  viryllowe  tree. 

Waterre  wytchet,  crownede  wythe  reytea 
Bere  mee  to  yer  leathalle  tyde. 
I  die :  1  comme ;  mie  true  love  wajrtet.- 
Thot  the  damaelle  tpake,  and  dyed. 
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William  Giftokd,  Uie  Mm  of  a  plumber  and 
flatier,  who  dinipeted  his  property  by  intempe- 
nuice  and  extravagance,  wai  bom  at  Aahburton,  in 
Devonshire,  in  April,  1755.  He  lost  his  father 
whep  only  twelve  yean  of  age,  and  in  about  a 
year  afterward  hit  mother  died,  leaving  himself 
and  an  infimt  brother,  *'  without  a  relation  or  friend 
in  the  world."  The  latter  was  sent  to  the  work- 
house, and  the  Bul>iect  of  our  memoir  was  received 
into  the  house  of  his  godfather,  who  put  him  to 
school  for  about  three  months,  but  at  the  end  of 
that  period  took  him  home,  with  the  view  of  em- 
ploying him  as  a  ploughboy.  Being  unfitted, 
however,  (or  this  occupation,  by  an  injury  on  his 
breast,  he  was  sent  to  sea  in  a  coasting  vessel,  in 
which  he  remained  for  nearly  a  year.  "  It  will  be 
easily  conceived,"  he  says  in  his  autobiography, 
'*  that  my  life  was  a  life  of  hardship.  I  was  not 
only  '  a  ship-boy  on  the  high  and  giddy  mast,'  but 
also  in  the  cabin,  where  every  menial  office  fell  to 
my  lot ;  yet,  if  I  was  restless  and  discontented,  I 
can  safely  say  it  was  not  so  much  on  account  of 
this,  as  of  my  being  precluded  from  all  possi- 
bility of  reading ;  as  my  master  did  not  possess,  nor 
do  I  recollect  seeing,  during  the  whole  time  of  my 
abode  with  him,  a  single  book  of  any  description, 
except  the  Coasting  Pilot" 

He  was  at  length  recalled  by  his  godfather,  and 
again  put  to  school,  where  he  made  such  rapid 
progress,  that  in  a  few  months  he  was  qualified  to 
assist  his  master  in  any  extraordinary  emergency 
and,  although  only  in  his  fifteenth  year,  began  to 
think  of  turning  instructor  himself.  His  plans 
were,  however,  treated  with  contempt  by  his 
guardian,  who  apprenticed  him  to  a  shoemaker,  at 
Ashburton,  to  whom  our  author  went  "  in  sullen- 
nesB  and  in  silence,"  and  with  a  perfect  hatred  of 
his  new  occupation.  His  favourite  pursuit  at  this 
time  was  arithmetic,  and  the  manner  in  which  ho 
continued  to  extend  his  knowledge  of  that  science 
is  thus  related  by  himself:  "  I  possessed,"  he  ob- 
serves, **  but  one  book  in  the  world  ;  it  was  a  trea- 
tise on  algebra,  given  to  me  by  a  young  woman, 
who  had  found  it  in  a  lodging-house.  I  considered 
it  as  a  treasure,  but  it  was  a  treasure  locked  up  ; 
for  it  supposed  the  reader  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  simple  equations,  and  I  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter.  My  master's  son  had  purchased  Fenning's 
Introduction :  this  was  precisely  what  I  wanted  ; 
but  he  carefully  concealed  it  from  me,  and  I  was 
indebted  to  chance  alone  for  stumbling  on  his 
hiding-place.  I  sat  up  for  the  greatest  part  of 
several  nights  successively;  and,  before  he  sus- 
pected his  treatise  was  discovered,  had  completely 
mastered  it.  I  could  now  enter  upon  my  own :  and 
that  carried  rao  pretty  far  into  the  science.  This 
WW  not  done  without  difliculty.    I  had    not  a 


farthing  on  earth,  nor  a  firiend  Co  give  me  ««•; 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  therefore,  (in  despite  of  ths 
flippant  remark  of  Lord  Orford,}  were,  for  the  nosi 
part,  as  completely  out  of  my  reach  as  a  crown  and 
sceptre.  There  was,  indeed,  a  resource  ;  but  the 
utmost  caution  and  secrecy  were  necessary  in  ap> 
plying  to  it  I  beat  out  pieces  of  leather  as  smooth 
as  possible,  and  wrought  my  probiems  on  then 
with  a  blunted  awl ;  for  the  real,  my  memory  wm 
tenacious,  and  I  could  multiply  and  divide  by  it 
to  a  great  extent" 

Under  the  same  unfiivonrable  circomstancea,  lis 
composed  and  recited  to  his  associates  small  piecss 
of  poetry,  and,  being  at  last  invited  to  repeat  them 
to  other  circles,  little  collections  were  made  lor 
him,  which,  he  says,  sometimes  produced  him  **&! 
much  as  si i pence  in  an  evening."  The  sums 
which  ho  thus  obtained,  ne  devoted  to  the  ptn^ 
chase  of  pens,  paper,  &c. ;  nooks  of  geometiy,  and 
of  the  higher  branches  of  algebra ;  but  his  master, 
finding  that  he  had,  in  some  of  the  verses  befers 
mentioned,  satirized  both  himself  and  his  co^ 
tomers,  seized  upon  his  books  and  papers,  and  pn^ 
hibited  him  from  again  repeating  a  line  of  his  con- 
positions.  At  length,  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship, his  lamentable  doggerel,  as  he  teim 
it,  having  reached  the  ears  of  Mr.  Cookesley,  a 
surgeon,  that  gentleman  set  qn  foot  '*  a  subscriptioo 
for  purchasing  the  remainder  of  the  time  of  WillioB 
Gifibrd,  and  for  enabling  him  to  improve  himself  in 
writing  and  English  grammar." 

He  now  quitted  shoemaking,  and  entered  the 
school  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Smerdon  ;  and  in  two 
years  and  two  months  from  what  he  calls  the  day 
of  his  emancipation,  he  had  made  such  progress, 
that  his  master  declared  him  to  be  fit  for  the  uni- 
versity. He  was  accordingly  sent  by  Mr.  Cookes' 
ley  to  Oxford,  where  he  obtained,  by  the  exertions 
of  the  same  gentleman,  the  oflice  of  Bible  reader 
at  Exeter  College,  of  which  he  was  entered  s 
member.  Here  he  pursued  his  studies  with  unre- 
mitting diligence,  and  had  already  commenced  hii 
poetical  translation  of  the  Satires  of  Juvenal,  whea 
the  death  of  Mr.  Cookesley  interrupted  the  progress 
of  the  work.  A  fortunate  accident  procured  him 
a  new  patron  in  E^rl  Grosvenor,  in  wnose  family 
he  for  some  time  resided,  and  afterward  accom- 
panied to  the  continent  his  son.  Lord  Belgrave. 
On  his  return  to  England,  he  settled  in  London, 
and,  devoting  himself  to  literary  pursuits,  publish- 
ed, in  1791,  and  1794,  successively,  his  poericsl 
satires,  the  Baviad,  and  the  Msviad;  the  oot 
containing  an  attack  on  the  drama,  and  the  othet 
an  invective  against  the  favourite  poets  of  the  day 
In  1800,  he  published  his  Epistle  :o  Peter  Findsn 
in  which  he  charged  the  satirist  with  blasphemy! 
and  Wolcot  accused  him  of  obscenirv    This  let!  ic 
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tn  anault,  and  WolcoC  would  have  inflicted  levere 
cfaastieement  on  Gilibrd,  bat  for  the  interference 
of  a  powerful  Frenchman,  who  happened  to  be 
present,  and  who  turned  Wolcot  out  of  the  reading- 
room,  where  the  scene  occurred,  into  the  itreet, 
throwing  his  wig  and  cane  after  him.  In  1802,  ap- 
peared his  long-prDmised  yeraion  of  Juvenal,  which 
was  attacked  by  the  Critical  Review,  in  an  erudite 
but  somewhat  personal  article,  that  called  forth 
a  reply  from  our  author,  entitled,  Examination  of 
the  Strictures  of  the  Critical  Review  upon  Juve- 
nal. 

In  1805,  and  1816,  he  published,  successively, 
his  editions  of  Massinger,  and  Ben  Jonson ;  and  in 
1621,  appeared  his  translation  of  Persios.  He  next 
edited  the  works  of  Ford,  in  two  volumes ;  and  he 
had  proceeded  with  five  volumes  of  those  of  Shir- 
ley, when  his  labours  were  terminated  by  his  death. 
He  died  at  Pimlico.  on  the  31st  of  December,  1826, 
and  was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Being  a 
single  man,  he  died  in  opulent  circumstances; 
having  ei\joyed,  for  some  years,  an  annuity  fiom 
liOrd  Grosvenor,  besides  holding  the  office  of  pay. 
master  of  the  band  of  gentleman  pensioners,  with 
a  salary  of  3002.  a  year;  and,  for  a  time,  that  of 
comptroller  of  the  lottery,  with  a  salary  of  6002.  a 
year. 

The  fame  of  pifibrd  rests  principally  upon  his 
Juvenal,  which  occupied  the  greater  part  of  his 
life,  and  was  sent  into  the  world  with  every  ad- 
vantage that  could  be  derived  from  the  most  care- 
ful attention  on  the  part  of  the  author,  and  the 
correction  of  his  most  able  friends.  It  still  foils 
ehmt,  however,  of  Mr.  Gifibrd's  attempt  to  give 


Juvenal  entire,  except  in  his  grossness,  and  to  make 
him  speak  as  he  would  have  spoken  among  us. 
In  this  ^  has  so  far  failed,  that  whilst  he  omits  ts 
furnish  the  glowing  imagery,  luxuriant  diction,  and 
impetuous  fluency  of  the  Roman  satirist,  he  has 
retained  many  of  his  worn  and  most  objectionable 
passages.  It  has  been  welL  observed,  by  a  writer 
in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  that  his  translation 
presents  us  rather  with  the  flail  of  an  infotuated 
rustic,  than  with  the  exterminating  folchion  of  Ju- 
venal. His  Baviad  and  Mnviad  evince  first-rate 
satirical  powers ;  but  in  these,  as  in  most  of  his 
writings,  a  degree  of  coarse  virulence  displays 
itself,  which  shows  that  literary  associations  had 
not  refined  his  mind. 

These  satires  would  not  have  found  a  place  in 
this  collection,  but  for  their  intimate  connexion 
with  English  literary  history,  and  the  influence 
they  undoubtedly  exerted  in  reforming  public 
taste,  and  preparing  the  way  for  that  galaxy  of 
illustrious  poets  who  succeeded  him.  Of  late  yeai8 
Giffi>rd  was  principally  known  as  the  editor  of 
the  Quarterly  Review,  a  work  established  by  hiok- 
self  in  1809,  and  of  which  he  continued  to  be  the 
conductor  till  1824.  He  alio  for  some  time  edited 
the  Anti-jacobin  newspaper,  in  which  he  displayed 
his  usual  acuteness,  asperity,  and  subservience  to 
the  party  by  which  he  thrived ;  his  politics  being 
invariably  those  of  his  interesu 

GiflR>rd  is  chiefly  known  in  America  by  his  base 
and  venomous  attacks  upon  us  in  the  Quarterly 
Review.  These,  however,  were  probably  neces- 
sary in  order  for  him  to  retain  the  direction  of  that 
periodical.    He  slandered  for  his  bread. 


THE    BAVIAD. 

IMTRODUCTION. 

Tota  cohors  tamen  est  Inimlca,  omnesque  manlplt 
Consensu  magno  ofBciunt :— dignum  erit  ergo 
DecUmatoris  Mutinensis  corde  YagelU, 
Cum  duo  crura  babeaSi  otTendere  lot  caligatos  1 

[n  1785,  a  few  English  of  both  sexes,*  whom 
e  ince  had  jumbled  together  at  Florence,  took  a 
ft  icy  to  while  away  their  time  in  scribbling  high- 
flc  -vn  panegyrics  on  themselves,  and  complimentary 
**  canzonettas'*  on  two  or  three  Italians,t  who  under- 

•  Among  whom  I  find  the  names  of  Mrs.  PiozzI,  Mr. 
Greathead,  Mr.  Merry,  Mr.  Parsons,  &c. 

t  Mrs.  Piozzi  has  since  published  a  work  on  what  she 
Is  pleased  to  call  British  Synonymes:  the  better,  I 
suppose,  to  enable  these  foreign  gentlemen  to  compre- 
heiui  her  multifarious  erudition. 

Though  "  no  one  better  knows  his  own  house"  than  1 
(he  vanity  of  this  woman,  yet  the  idea  of  her  undertaking 
such  a  work  bad  never  entered  my  head ;  and  I  was 
thunderstruck  when  I  first  saw  it  announced.  To  exe- 
cute it  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  success,  required  a 
rare  cuirbination  of  talents,  among  the  least  of  which 
may  be  numbered,  neatness  of  style,  acuteness  of  percep* 
tlon,  and  a  more  than  common  accuracy  of  discrimina- 
tion; and  Mrs.  Ptozzi  brought  to  the  task  a  jargon  long 
since  become  proverbial  for  its  vulgarity,  an  utter  inca^ 
^ability  of  defining  a  single  term  in  the  language,and  just 


stood  too  little  of  the  language  in  which  they  wero 
written  to  be  disgusted  with  them.  In  this  there 
was  not  much  harm ;  nor,  indeed,  much  good :  but, 
as  folly  is  progressive,  they  soon  wrought  them- 
selves into  an  opinion  that  the  fine  things  were 
really  deserved,  which  they  mutually  said  and  simg 
of  each  other. 

Thus  persuaded,  they  were  unwilling  that  their 
inimitable  productions  should  be  confined  to  the 
little  circle  which  produced  them ;  they  therefore 
transmitted  them  hither ;  and,  as  their  friends  were 
strictly  enjoined  not  to  show  them,  they  were  first 
handed  about  the  town  with  great  assiduity,  and 
then  sent  to  the  press. 

A  short  time  before  the  period  of  which  we  speak, 
a  knot  of  fantastic  coxcombs,  headed  by  one  Elste, 


as  much  Latin  from  a  child's  Syntax,  as  sutOced  to  expose 
the  ignorance  which  she  so  anxiously  labours  to  conceal. 
« If  such  a  one  be  fit  to  write  on  Synonymes,  speak." 
Pignotti  himself  laughs  in  his  sleeve;  and  his  countrymen, 
long  since  undeceived,  prize  the  lady's  Ulents  at  their 
true  worth, 

Et  centum  Tales*  curio  centusse  licentur.* 

1  QiiM«  TliniM !— JVMcr*li  JDnrO. 

2  Tbrn  timmlaled  by  Mr.  BalaerH  de«n,  (dw  jtmnK  gBatlcima  who  tn 
Bisted  the  en^Jadutil  emcDdiUoo  alma,  which  ia  liigldy  ipakn  of  by  Um 

criiki:) 

And,  6«r  a  dipt  hadf^rowB,  ezpoM  to  ala 
A  handled  Synooifli  Uk«  Madam  TbnrAi 
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had  set  up  a  daily  paper  called  tbe  World.*  It 
was  perftcdy  untnlelligible,  and  therefore  much 
read ;  it  waa  equally  lavish  of  praise  at^  abuse, 
(praise  of  what  appeared  in  its  own  columns,  and 
abuse  of  every  thing  that  appeared  elsewhere;) 
and  as  its  conductors  were  at  once  ignorant  and 
conceited,  they  took  upon  themselves  to  direct  the 
taste  of  the  town,  by  prefixing  a  short  paneg3rric  to 
every  trifle  which  came  before  them. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  Yendaa, 
and  Laura  Marias,  and  Tony  P^uins,  have  long 
claimed  a  prescriptive  right  to  infest  our  periodical 
publications :  but  as  the  editors  of  them  never  pre- 
tended to  criticise  their  harmless  productions,  they 
were  merely  perused,  laughed  at,  and  forgotten. 
A  paper,  therefore,  which  introduced  their  trash 
with  hyperbolical  encomiums,  and  called  upon  the 
town  to  admire  it,  was  an  acquisition  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  these  poor  people,  and  naturally  be- 
came  the  grand  depository  of  their  lucubrations. 

At  this  auspicious  period  the  first  cargo  of  poetry 
arrived  from  Florence,  and  was  given  to  the  public 
through  the  medium  of  this  favoured  paper.  There 
was  a  specious  brilliancy  in  these  exotics  which 
dazzled  the  native  grubs  who  had  never  ventured 
be]rond  a  sheep,  and  a  crook,  and  a  rose  tree  grove, 
with  an  ostentatious  display  of  **  blue  hills,"  and 
*  arashing  torrents,"  and  "  petrifying  suns  !'*t  From 
admiration  to  imitation  is  but  a  step.  Honest  Yonda 
tried  his  hand  at  a  descriptive  ode,  and  succeeded 
beyond  his  hopes ;  Anna  Matilda  followed ;  in  a 
word, 

Contagio  labem 

Hanc  dedit  in  plures,  sicnt  grex  totus  In  agrls 
Uuius  scahie  cadit,  et  porrigine  porcL 

While  the  epidemic  malady  waa  raging  from  fool 
<  to  fool,  Delia  Crusca  came  over,  and  immediately 
announced  himself  by  a  sonnet  to  Love.  Anna 
Matilda  wrote  an  incomparable  piece  of  nonsense 
in  praise  of  it :  and  the  two  *'  great  luminaries  of 
the  age,"  as  Mr.  Bell  properly  calls  them,  fell  despe- 
rately in  lovet  with  each  other.    From  that  period, 


*  In  this  paper  were  given  the  earliest  specimens  of 
those  unqualified  and  audacious  attacks  on  all  private 
character;  which  the  town  first  smiled  at  for  their 
qualainess,  then  tolerated  for  their  absurdity,  and  now— 
that  other  papers,  equally  wicked,  and  raore  Intelligible, 
have  ventured  to  Imitate  it,— will  have  to  lament  to  the 
last  hour  of  British  liberty.  * 

t  Here  Mr.  Parsons  Is  pleased  to  advance  his  farthing 
rushlight.  **  Crashing  torrents  and  petrifying  suns  are 
extremely  ridiculous,"— Aodee  ccnfiUntem  I "  but  they  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Florence  Miscellany."  Who  said 
they  were  1  But  apropos  of  the  Florence  Miscellany.  Mr. 
Parsons  says  that  I  obtained  a  copy  of  it  by  a  breach  of  con- 
fidence ;  and  seems  to  fancy,  "good  easy  man  1-'  that  I  de- 
rived some  prodigious  advantage  from  it :  yet  I  had  written 
both  the  poems,  and  all  the  notes  save  one,  before  I  knew 
that  there  was  such  a  treasure  in  existence.  He  might 
have  seen,  if  passion  had  not  rendered  him  as  blind  as 
a  mill  horse,  that  I  constantly  allude  to  poems  published 
separately  In  the  periodical  sheets  of  the  day,  and  after- 
ward collected  with  i^roat  parade  by  Bell  and  others.  I 
never  looked  Into  the  Florence  Miscellany  but  once ; 
and  the  only  use  then  made  of  it  was  to  extract  a  sound- 
ing pesmge  from  the  odes  of  that  deep-mouthed  Theban, 
Bertie  Oreathead,  Esq. 

1  The  termination  of  this  ^  everlasting  "  attachment 
WHS  curious.  When  the  genuine  enthusiasm  of  the  cor^ 
resyondence  (Preface  to  the  All)uia)  had  continued  for 


notaday  pasaed  without  an  asMlory  epistW  fram^ 
with  thunder  and  lightning,  et  quicquid  habeat 
tdoram  armamentaria  eoBli.— The  fever  turned 
to  a  frenzy ;  Laura  Maria,  Carlos,  Orlando^  Ade- 
laide, and  a  thousand  nameleas  namea  caught  the 
infectioB :  and  from  one  end  of  the  kingdoo*  te 
the  other,  all  was  nonaenae  and  Delia  Cruaca. 

Even  THEN,  I  waited,  with  a  patience  whidi  I 
can  better  account  for  than  excuse,  for  some  one 
(abler  than  myself)  to  step  forth  to  oerreet  the 
growing  depravity  of  the  public  taate,  and  cheek 
the  inundation  of  absurdity  now  bursting  upon  us 
from  a  thousand  springs.  As  no  one  appeared,  and 
as  the  evil  grew  every  day  more  alaniinj^  (for  bed- 
ridden old  women,  and  girls  at  their  samplers  be- 
gan to  rave,}  I  determined,  without  much  ooiafidence 
of  success,  to  try  what  could  be  effected  by  my 
feeble  powers ;  and  accordingly  wrote  the  foUow- 
ing  poem. 

180a 
Whoever  haa  read  the  fiiat  editions  of  the  Bavub 
must  have  perceived,  that  its  aatire  was  direc^ 
ed  against  the  wretched  taste  of  the  followers  of 
the  Cnuoan  school,  without  the  slightest  reference 
to  their  other  qualities,  moral  or  political. 

In  this  I  should  have  persevered  to  the  end,  had 
I  not  been  provoked  to  transgress  the  bounds  pre- 
scribed, to  myself,  by  the  diabolical  conduct  of  one 
of  my  heroes,  the  notorious  Anlkony  Pa$quiii. 

This  man,  who  earned  a  miserable  subaistence 
by  working  on  tbe  foar  or  vanity  of  artists,  actora, 
dec.,  hardened  by  inpimity,flew  at  length  at  higher 


some  time,  Delia  Crusca  became  Impatient  for  a  sight 
of  his  beloved,  and  Anna,  in  evil  hour,  consented  to  be> 
come  visible.    What  waa  the  consequence  1 

Tacta  places,  audita  places,  ti  non  tidtare 
Tou  places,  neutro  n  videare  places. 

Mr.  Bell,  however,  tells  the  story  another  way.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  "Chance  alone  procured  the  interview." 
Whatever  procured  it,  all  the  lovers  of  **  true  poetry,** 
with  Mrs.  Piozzi  at  their  head,  expected  wonders  from 
it.  The  flame  that  burned  with  such  ardoar  while  the 
lady  was  yet  unseen,  they  hoped  woald  blase  with  unex- 
ampled brightness  at  the  sight  of  the  bewitching  o^ecu 
Such  were  their  hopes.  But  what,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
gravely  asks,  arc  the  hopes  of  man  1  or  indeed  of  woman  I 
—for  this  ff  tal  meeting  put  an  end  to  the  whole.  With 
the  exception  of  a  marvellous  dithyrambic,  which  Delia 
Crusca  wrote  while  the  fanpressbn  was  yet  warm  upoa 
him,  and  which  consequently  gave  a  most  accurate  ac- 
count of  it,  nothing  has  since  appeared  to  the  honour  of 
Anna  Matilda :  and  the  **  tenth  muse,"  the  "  angel,"  tbe 
u  goddess,"  has  sunk  Into  an  old  woman ;  with  the  com* 
foning  reflection  of  having  mumbled  love  to  an  ungrate- 
fii  swain. 

Non  hic  est  sermo  pudioiis 

In  vetulOf  quolies  lascivum  intervenlt  illud 

*  Kingdom.  This  is  a  trifle.  Heaven  iisel^lfwe  may  be 
lieve  Mrs.  Robinson,  took  part  in  the  general  infatuaUoni 

**  When  midst  ethereal  fire 

Thou  slrikest  thy  Della  Crvbcax  lyre, 
Round  to  catch  the  heavenly  song, 
Myriads  of  irondering  seraphs  throng  P 

I  almost  shudder  while  I  quote :  but  so  it  ever  is, 

Fools  rush  In  where  angels  fear  to  tread. 
And  Merry  had  given  an  example  of  Impious  temerity 
which  this  wretched  woman  was  but  too  eager  to  imiuts 
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gUM,  and  diiMied  hif  tta^ks  againit  Ml  iUufCrioiu 
■mngsr. 

Th««»  whkh  war*  eoatioued,  fiom  day  to  day, 
in  the  MorniBg  Foit,  with  «  imncoor  that  ieemed 
indeiaiigahle,  wara»  aAar  toiiM  tima,  inoorpoiatad 
with  such  additaonai  falsehoods  ai  the  moat  savage 
hostility  could  supply,  and  printed  ia  a  book,  to 
which  Antfaooy  thought  fit  to  prefix  his  name. 

It  was  DOW  that  I  first  found  a  fair  opportunity 
lor  dragging  this  pest  belore  the  public,  and  setting 
him  up  to  view  in  his  true  light.  I  was  not  slow 
inseixiug  it,  and  the  immediate  consequence  was, 
that  an  action  was  commenced,  or  threatened 
against  erery  publisher  of  the  Baviad. 

If  we  did  not  know  the  horror  which  these  obscure 
reptiles,  who  fatten  on  the  filthy  dregs  of  slander 
aiid  obscenity,  feel  at  being  forced  into  day,  we 
might  be  justly  surprised  that  a  nmn  who  lived  by 
violating  the  law  should  have  recourM  to  it  for 
protection ;  that  a  comoMm  libeller,  who  spared  no 
rank  nor  condition,  should  cry  out  on  the  license 
of  the  times,  and  solicit  pity  and  redress  from  that 
community,  almost  every  individual  of  which  he 
bad  wantonly  and  wickedly  insulted. 

The  first,  and,  indeed,  the  only  trial  that  came 
on,  was  that  of  Mr.  Faulder,  (a  name  not  often 
coupled  with  that  of  a  dealer  in  libels,)  who  was 
not  only  acquitted,  but,  by  a  verdict  of  his  peers, 
declared  to  have  been  unjustly  put  in  a  state  of 


Mr.  Garrow  was  furnished  with  a  number  of  ex- 
tracts from  Anthony's  multifarious  productions.  I 
lamented  at  first,  that  the  impatient  indignation  of 
the  jury  at  the  plaintif)*8  baseness,  coinciding  with 
that  of  the  upright  judge  who  presided,  stopped  him 
short,  and  prevented  their  being  read.  But  I  am 
now  satiafiedwith  the  interruption.  It  is  better  that 
such  a  collection  of  slander,  and  obscenity,  and 
tiaason,  and  impiety,  should  moulder  in  the  obscu- 
rity  to  which  its  ineflable  stupidity  has  con- 
demned it,  than  that  it  should  be  brought  forward 
to  the  reprobation  and  abhorrence  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Erskine,  who  did  every  thing  for  his  client 
which  could  be  expected  from  his  integrity  and 
abilities,  applied  in  the  "  next  ensuing  term*'  for  a 
new  uiaL~I  have  forgotten  the  motives  for  this 
application,  but  it  was  resisted  by  Lord  Kenyoa ; 
and  chiefly  on  the  g^round  of  the  marked  indignation 
shown  by  the  jury  at  the  plaintiff 's  .nfamous  con- 
duct and  character,  and  that,  even  before  Mr. 
Garrow  had  fully  entered  into  them. 

To  finish  Anthony's  history. — His  occupation  was 
now  gone.  As  a  minister  of  malevolence  he  was 
no  longer  worth  hiring ;  and  as  a  dispenser  of  fame, 
no  longer  worth  feeding.  Thus  abandoned,  with- 
aut  meat  and  without  money,  he  applied  to  a  chari- 
table institution  for  a  few  guineas,  with  which  he 
shipped  himself  off  for  America, 
'  Lsoaum 
Aridanutrlx. 
Bat  he  was  even  here  too  late ;  that  country  had 
discovered,  some  time  before  Anthony  reached  it, 
that  receiving  into  its  bosom  the  refuse  and  oflhl 
•f  every  clin:e,  and  seemingly  for  no  other  reason 
but  because  they  were  so,  was  neither  the  way  to 
grow  rieh  nor  respectable.  Anthony  nad,  therefore , 
no  congratulatory  addresses  presented  to  him  on 
hia  arrival,  but  was  lef^  vrith  hundreds  of  his  poor 


persecuted  brethren,  to  shift  for  himsei£  He  accord* 
ingly  engaged  ia  a  New  York  paper,  called  **  T%t 
FtdtttUm,"  bat  unfortunately  his  writinp  did  not 
happen  to  hit  the  taste  of  his  adopted  countrjrmen ; 
for  after  a  few  numbers  had  appeared,  he  was 
taken  up  for  a  libel,  and  is  now  either  chained  to 
a  wheelbarrow  on  the  Albany  road,  or  rotting  '\% 
the  provincial  jail. 

I  take  some  liule  credit  to  myself  for  having 
driven  this  pernicious  pest  out  of  the  society  upon 
whioh  he  preyed :  I  say  sosm  liuU^iott  to  be  can* 
did,  (though  I  would  not  have  shrunk  from  any 
talents  in  the  contest,)  the  warfore  with  Anthony 
was  finished  ere  well  begun.  Short  and  slight  as 
it  was,  however,  it  furnishes  an  important  lesson. 
Those  general  slanderers,  those  bugbears  of  a  timid 
public,  are  as  sneaking  as  they  are  insolent, as  weak 
as  they  are  wicked. — ^Resist  them,  and  like  the 
devil,  to  use  a  sacred  expression,  *"  Resist  them, 
and  they  will  flee  from  you." 


THE    BAVIAD; 

A   PARAPnRASTfC  IMITATION  OF  THE  FIRST  lATIRB 
OF  rKRBlUS. 

ImpuHS  ergo  mihi  rtciUnvit  ilU  Soksttas, 
Hie  Elboos. 

P.  WuBN  I  look  round  on  man,  and  find  how  vain 
His  pasnions — 

F.  Save  mo  from  this  canting  strain ! 
Why,  who  will  read  it  T 

P.  This,  my  firiend,  to  me 
f.  None,  by  my  lifo. 

P.  What!  none  ?  Sure,  two  or  three— 
F.  No,  no ;  not  one.    Tis  sad  ;  but^ 

P.  "Sod,  but!"— Why? 
Pity  is  insult  here.    I  care  not,  I, 
Though  Boswell,*  of  a  tong  and  supper  vain. 


*  Cui  noH  dietus  ByUu  f  And  who  has  not  heard  of 
James  Boswell,  Esq.)  All  the  world  knows  (fbr  all  the 
world  has  it  under  his  own  hand)  that  he  composed  a 
BALLAD  In  honour  of  Mr.  Pitt,  with  very  little  assistance 
from  Dr.  Trusler,  and  less  firam  Mr.  Dibdin ;  which  ho 
produced,  to  the  utter  eonfbsioa  of  the  Foxltes,  and  sang 
at  the  lord  mayor's  uble.  This  imporunt «  stsu  paper,' 
thanks  to  the  ecombrit  etqukquidin^ptia  amieUwr  dnitrtia^ 
I  have  not  been  able  to  procure ;  but  the  terror  and  dis> 
may  which  it  occasioned  among  the  enemy,  with  a 
variety  of  other  circumsUnces  highly  necessary  to  be 
known,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  letter : 

^^  To  the  Omduelor  ^  ths  World, 

**  Sirr-The  wasps  of  opposition  have  been  very  busy 
with  my  State  Ballad,  *  the  Gaoosa  of  Londoit,'  and  they 
are  welcome.  Pray  let  them  know  that  I  am  vain  of  a 
hasty  composition  which  has  procured  me  large  draughts 
of  that  popular  applause  In  which  I  delight.  '  Let  me  add« 
that  there  was  certainly  no  aervility  on  my  part ;  fbr  I 
publicly  declared  in  Guildhall,  between  the  encorM, 
'  that  this  same  Grocer  had  treated  jib  arrogantly  and 
ungratefully ;  but  that, from  his  great  merit  as  a  ministery 
I  was  compelled  to  support  him !' 

**  The  time  will  come  when  I  shall  have  a  proper  oppor* 
tunfty  to  show,  that  In  one  Instance,  at  least,  the  mao 

has  wanted  wisdom ♦*  JAM.  BOS." 

Atqui  vultus  erat  mulu  et  prnclara  minantis ! 

Poor  Bossy  I    But  I  too  threaten.— And  Is  there  ns« 
of  thy  examole,  then,  to  convince  us  that  on 
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And  Bell'i  whole  choir,*  (an  ever-jingling  train,) 
In  splay-foot  madrigali  their  powers  combine. 
To  praise  Miles  Andrews'  verse, tend  censure 
mine — 


r  qoiekest  attempts 
The  noiseless  and  inaudible  foot  of  time 
Steals  ere  we  can  effect  them  1 

*  '* '  Bell's  wholb  OHom !'  Quousque  Untum— Yes, 
sifi  I  am  proud  of  the  Insinuation  while  I  despise  iu 
T^e  owlt  they  tay,  wu  a  baker* t  daughter.  We  know 
what  we  ARB,  but  we  know  not  what  we  MAT  BB.  There- 
bj  hangs  a  tale :  and  the  World  shall  have  itr-Cholce 
BIOGRAPHY  is  the  boBst  of  MT  paper— Verba  sat— I  have 
friends— so  has  Lauba  BIabia— She  is  the  Sappho  of  the 
age.  I  wrong  her— The  Monthly  Rbvibwbbs  read 
Grbbk,  and  they  prefer  our  fair  countrywoman.  I  read 
Greek,  too,  but  I  make  no  boast  of  it.  I  sell  Mrs.  Ko- 
bimson's  works,  and  1  know  their  Talue— '  It  is  the  bright 
day  thai  bring* forth  the  adder.* 

"  Ybnda  I  despise ;  Anthony  Fasq^vdi  I  execrate— 
The  brilliant  efl^ons  of  &ncy,  the  bright  coruscations 
of  genius  only,  illuminate  the  Obaclb— and  Arno  and 
Casabio,  names  dear  to  the  musb  op  globy,  constitute 
a  proud  distinction  between  the  unfading  leavea  of  the 
Pythl^n  shrine,  and  the  perishable  records  of  the  day. 
"JOHN  BELL. 

"  P.  S. '  Blogkhbads  with  reason*— you  know  the  rest. 
I  fear  nothing— yet  I  love  not  everlasting  fouds— Al  a 
word :  Will  one  of  my  mbw  commonflacb  books  be  ao- 
cepublel  "J.B." 

t  This  gentleman,  who  has  long  been  known  as  an 
industrioxis  paragraph-monger  in  the  morning  papers, 
took  it  into  his  head,  some  time  since,  to  try  his  hand  at 
a  prologue.  Having  none  of  the  requisites  for  this  busi- 
ness, he  laboured  to  little  purpose  till  Dullness,  whose 
attention  to  her  children  is  truly  maternal,  suggested  to 
him,  that  unmeaning  ribaldry  and  vulgarity  might  possi- 
bly be  substituted  for  harmony,  spirit,  taste,  and  sense. 
—He  caught  at  the  hint,  made  the  experiment,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  a  miracle.  Since  that  period  every  play-wrlght 
from  O'Keefe  to  Delia  Crusca,  "a  heavy  declension!" 
has  been  solicitous  to  preface  his  labours  with  a  few 
lines  of  his  manufacturing,  to  excite  and  perpetuate  the 
good-humour  of  his  audience.  As  the  reader  may  pro- 
bably not  dislike  a  short  specimen  of  Mr.  Andrews'  won- 
der-working poetry,  I  have  subjoined  the  following  ex- 
tract from  his  last  and  best  perlbrniance,  his  prologue  to 
Lorenzo. 

"  Feg,"  cries  fat  Madam  Dump,  from  Wapping  Wall, 

**  I  don't  love  plays  no  longer  not  at  all ; 

They're  now  so  vulgar,  and  begin  so  soon, 

None  but  low  people  dines  till  afternoon; 

Then  they  mean  summot,  and  the  like  o*  that, 

And  it's  impossible  to  sit  and  chat. 

Give  me  the  uppero,  where  folks  come  so  grand  in. 

And  nobody  need  have  no  understanding. 

Ambizlone !  del  tiranno  1 

Piu  forte,  piu  piano,  a  che  fin— 

Zounds  1  here's  my  warrant,  and  I  will  come  In. 

Diavolo ;  who  comes  here  to  so  confound  us  f 

The  constables,  to  take  you  to  the  round-honsf 

De  round-house !— Mi ! 

Now  comes  the  dance,  the  demi  charactere, 

Chacone,  the  pas  de  deux,  the  here,  the  there 

And  last,  the  chief  high  bounding  on  the  loose  toe, 

Or  poised  liice  any  Mercury,  O  che  gusto  1" 

And  this  was  heard  with  applause !  and  this  was  road 
wKh  delight  1  O  shame  I  where  is  thy  blush  1 

Morantur 
Fauci  rldiculum  effuglentem  ex  urbe  pudorem.> 


1  It  b  rightly  otaarrad  by  Solonaii,  tlml  joa  any  bnj  a  fod  in  t  mortar 
intkiMt  makiag  Urn  wiMT.  UpcmttiitpriBci|rf«lMeoaatlbrth8a(atioiiBr7 
ttmfUitrotitT.A.;  irhowhcniaa,*>OodMptbewMl«!»doiiotMnia 
«Mt  inorond  bf  flw  dnadTal  poondla^  vriiidt  he  bu  netiyti.   Of  him, 


No,  not  a  whit.    Let  the  besotted  town 
Bestow,  as  fashion  prompts,  the  laurel  crown ; 
But  do  not  THOU,  who  raakett  a  fair  pretence 
To  that  best  boon  of  heaven,  to  common  sxnaK, 
Resign  thy  judgment  to  the  rout,  and  pay 
Knee-worship  to  the  idol  of  the  day : 
For  all  are— 

jP.  Whatr  speak  freely ;  let  me  know.  • 

P.  O  might  I !  durst  J !   Then ^but  let  it  gp. 

Yet,  when  I  view  the  iblliet  that  engage 
The  full-grown  children  of  this  piping  age ; 
See  snivelling  Jemingham,  at  fiAy,  weep 
O'er  love-lorn  oxen  and  deserted  sheep ; 
See  Cowley*  frisk  it  to  one  ding-dong  chime. 
And  weekly  cuckold  her  poor  spouse  in  rhyme ; 
See  Thrale's  gray  widow  with  a  satchel  roam. 
And  bring,  in  pomp,  her  labour'd  nothings  liome ; 
See  Robinson  forget  her  state,  and  move 
Ou  crutches  towards  the  grave,  to  **  Light  o*  Love  ;"1 
See  Parsons,^  while  all  sound  advice  he  scons. 
Mistake  two  soft  excrescences  for  horns  ; 


*  For  the  poetic  amours  of  this  lady,  see  the  Britidi 
Album,  particularly  the  poem  called  the  Iwtbkvibw. 

t  Light  o'  Love,  that's  a  tune  that  goes  leilhoulaburden, 
—Shakspeture. 

t  In  the  first  editions  of  this  and  the  following  poems  1 
had  overlooked  Mr.  Parsons,  though  an  undoubted  Ba- 
vian.  This  neuled  him.  "•  Ua !"  quoth  he,  "  better  be 
damu'd  than  roenlion'd  not  at  all."  He  accordingly  ap* 
plied  to  me,i  (in  a  circuitous  manner,  I  confess,)  and  ar 
a  particular  favour  was  finally  admitted,  in  the  shape  of 
a  motto,  into  the  title-page  of  the  Biaviad.  These  were 
the  lines : 

May  he  who  hates  not  Crusca's  saber  verse, 

Love  Merry*s  drunken  prose,  so  smooth  and  terse ; 

The  same  may  rake  for  sense  in  Parsons'  skull, 

And  shear  his  hogs,  poor  fool !  and  milk  his  liuU. 
The  first  distich  contains  what  Mr.  Burke  calls  **  high 
matter !"  and  can  only  be  understood  by  the  initiated ; 
the  second,  (would  it  had  never  twen  written  I)  instead 
of  gratifying  the  ambition  of  Mr.  Parsons,  as  I  fondly  ex- 
pected, and  quieting  him  for  ever,  had  a  most  fatal  effect 
upon  his  poor  head,  and,  from  an  honest,  painstaking 
gentleman,  converted  him,  in  imagination,  into  a  Mino- 
taur: 

Contlnuo  implevit  falsis  mugitibus  urbem, 
Et  sape  in  l«vi  qusesivit  comua  fronte. 

The  motto  appeared  on  a  Wednesday ;  and  on  the  Sa- 
turday afler,  the  morosoph  Este  (who  appears  to  have 
believed  in  the  reality  of  the  metamorphosis)  published 
the  first  bellowings  of  Mr.  Parsons,  with  the  following  in- 
troduction :— 


I  wash  my  haiKl»-bat  I  would  blB  Mk  Mmr.  Mortem  ftod  Bif- 
nolda,  (**  tbo  worthy  Mlowen  of  0*Ksefe,  and  the  prMoat  Mpporto*  of  tb» 
Britbh  •liige.'O  whMber  it  bo  abwiulely  ■ 


'  Betty,  it%  come  iato  my  bea4 

Old  maids  grow  enin  beeaoie  their  eati  andead ; 
If  y  emremea  hath  been  in  R;cb  a  Aim 
About  the  death  of  oar  old  tabby  pur 
bhe  wean  black  stDckings— ah  I  ah !  what  a  pother, 
'Caow  one  old  caft  h  monminf  for  aaother  IVi 
If  tt  knol— Cor  plty\  sake,  gentlemen,  spare  OS  the  dl^graoe  of  It;  aaAO 
bcafenel  t/tf  &»-deigninmercyaonMtimeetoapplytothebeUa«a,Qrtht 
gravMloDe  cutter,  thai  we  may  sbmd  a  little  ehanee  of  havbig  am  Htg» 
ribaldry  "  with  a  diflbreaee." 

1  Fuioas  I  know,  and  thh  I  heard  him  aay, 
Whilst  OiObH'k  baimlMi  page  befora  him  lay, 
I  too  can  bu^  I  was  Vtmfirtt  Ufhum. 

Aineiw  </ Atmsel/,  Tsiiff.  Hank  II 
Quam  multi  bdont  quod  Ens,  aed  Inmine  sieeo ; 
Bus  m^r  ladirymas  ridtf,  et  intos  habet  I 

See  the  "  {TtS  "-a  Bartholomew-fair  broe,  liy  Mr.  ReraoUi 
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And  battiiif  all  he  naeti,  with  awkward  paint. 
Lay  bare  hit  forehead,  and  expose  hit  brains  i 
I  acarce  can  rule  my  ufHetm 

F.  Forbear,  forbear; 
And  what  the  great  delight  in,  learn  to  ipare. 

P.  It  must  not,  cannot  be ;  for  I  was  bom 
To  brand  obtrusive  ignorance  with  scorn ; 
On  bloated  pedantry  to  poui^  my  rage. 
And  hiss  prepoeterous  fustian  from  the  stage. 

Lo,  Dklla  Ceusca  !^  In  his  doeet  pent. 
He  toils  to  give  the  crude  conception  vent. 


**0M  MB.  OmPOaD'S  MOTTO. 

"Ths  following  spnuTai>  chastisbmsict  of  the  Tulgsr 
Ignorance  and  malignity  in  question  was  sent  on  Thurs- 
day night— but  by  an  accidental  error  in  one  of  our  clerks, 
or  in  the  senrant  delivering  the  copy  at  the  office,  it  was 
nnibrtunately  mislaid  1"— 

Why  this  is  as  it  should  be  ;—*  the  gods  take  care  of 
Cato !'  Who  sees  not  that  they  interfered,  and  by  con- 
Tsy ing  the  copy  out  of  the  compositor's  way,  procured  the 
author  of  the  Maviad  two  comfortable  nights  1  But  to 
the  *  spirited  chastisement.'— 

'Nor  wool  the  pig,  nor  milk  the  bull  produces.* 

The  profundity  of  the  last  observation,  by*  the^by,  proves 
Mr.  Parsons  to  be  an  accurate  observer  of  nature :  and 
if  the  three  Irishmen  who  went  nine  miles  to  suck  a 
bull,  and  came  back  a<dry,  had  lortunately  had  the  honour 
of  his  acquaintance,  we  should  probably  have  heard  no- 
thing of  their  fiur-fiumed  expedition— 

'Nor  wool  the  pig,  nor  milk  the  bull  produces, 
Yet  each  has  something  for  far  diflferent  uses : 

For  boars,  pardie !  have  tusks,  and  bulln  have  hcrtu.* 
H,  N</(C9i(  St  Kotcav  typatpatQ  ^<o¥«af' 
For  from  that  hour  scarcely  a  weelc,  or  indeed  a  day,  has 
slipsed,  in  which  Mr.  Parsons  has  uot  made  himself 
ridiculous  by  threatening  me  in  the  Telegraph,  Oracle, 
World,  ^.,  with  those  formidable  nonentities. 

Well  and  wisely  singeth  the  poet,  non  umu  metUea 
ugUal  furor:  yet  while  I  give  an  involuntary  smile  to 
the  oddity  of  Mr.  Parsons'  disease,  I  cannot  but  lament 
that  his  friends,  (and  a  gentleman  who  is  said  to  belong 
to  more  clubs  than  Sir  Watkin  Lewes  must  need  have 
friends,)  I  cannot,  I  say,  but  lament,  that  on  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  these  knobs,  these '  excrescences,'  as  I  cail 
them,  his  friends  did  not  have  him  cut  for  the  sknples  1 

•  Lo,  DsxxA  Cbusoa  I 
*0  thou,  to  whom  superior  worth's  allied, 
Thy  country's  honour,  and  the  muses'  pride— ^ 
So  says  Laura  Maria— 

£t  solem  quis  dicere  falsum 
Audeatl 

Indeed  she  says  a  great  deal  more ;  but  as  I  do  not 
understand  it,  I  forbear  to  lengthen  my  quouUon. 

Innumerable  odes,  sonnets,  &c.  published  from  time  to 
tfane  in  the  daily  papers,  have  Justly  procured  this  gen- 
tlesnan  the  repuutlon  of  the  first  poet  of  the  age :  but  the 
performance  which  called  forth  the  hign-sounding  pane^ 
gyric  above-mentioned  is  a  philosophical  rhapsody  In 
praise  of  the  French  revolution,  called  the  **  Wreath  of 
Liberty." 

Of  this  poem  no  reader  (provided  he  can  read)  Is  at  this 
ume  ignorant;  but  as  there  are  various  opinions  concern- 
ing It,  and  as  I  do  not  choose,  perhaps,  to  dispute  with  a 
lady  of  Mrs.  Robinson's  critical  abilities,  I  shall  select  a 
few  passages  from  It,  and  leave  the  world  to  Judge  how 
truly  its  author  is  said  to  be 

"  Gifted  with  the  sacred  lyre, 

Whose  sounds  can  more  than  mortal  thoughts  Inspire." 
rhis  supernatural  effort  of  genius,  then,  is  chiefly  distin- 
guished by  three  very  prominent  features.— Downright 
nonsense.  Downright  frigidity.  Downright  doggrel.— 
Of  each  of  these  as  the  Instances  occur. 
"  Hang  o'er  his  eye  the  gossamery  tear. 
Wreaths  round  \n  airy  harp  the  timorous  joy. 


Abortive  thoughts,  that  right  and  wrong  confound 
Truth  sacrificed  to  letters,  sense  to  sound. 
False  glare,  incongruous  images,  combine ; 
And  noise  and  nonsense  clatter  through  the  lina^ 
'Tis  done.    Uer  house  the  generous  Piozzi  lend% 
And  thither  summons  her  blue-stocking  firiends ; 
The  summons  her  blue-stocking  friends  obey. 
Lured  by  the  love  of  poetry— and  tea. 

The  B AU)  steps  forth,  in  birth-day  splendour  di«^ 
His  right  hand  graceful  waving  o'er  his  breast} 
His  left  extending,  so  that  all  may  see 
A  roll  inscribed  **  The  Wreath  of  LiBEaTT.** 
So  forth  he  steps,  and,  with  complacent  air. 
Bows  round  the  circle,  and  assumes  the  chair ; 
With  lemonade  he  gargles  next  his  throat, 
Then  sweetly  preludes  to  the  liquid  note : 
And  now  'tis  silence  all.    "  Genius  oe  M(mB"*<* 
Thus  while  the  flowery  subject  he  pursues. 


Recumbent  eve  rock  the  reposing  Ude. 
A  web-work  of  despair,  a  mass  of  woes. 
And  o'er  my  lids  the  scalding  tumour  roll." 
**  TvMovR,  a  morbid  swelling."— JoAnson.   Aa  excel- 
lent thing  to  roll  over  an  eje,  especially  if  it  bappsntaa 
in  the  present  case,  to  be  ^  scalding." 

"  Summer  tints  begemm'd  the  scene. 

And  silky  ocean  slept  in  glossy  green." 
**  While  air's  nocturnal  ghost,  in  paly  shroud, 

Glances  with  grisly  glare  from  cloud  to  cloud," 
**  And  gauzy  zephyrs,  fluttering  o'er  the  plain, 

On  twilight's  bosom  drop  their  filmy  rain." 
Unus  instar  omnium !  This  couplet  staggered  ms.   I 
should  be  loath  to  be  found  correcting  a  madman ;  aad 
yet  mere  folly  seems  unequal  to  the  production  of  such 
exquisite  nonsense. 

**  The  explosion  came 

And  burst  the  o'ercharged  culverin  of  shame." 

"Days  of  old 

Their  perish'd,  proudest  pageantry  unfold." 

"Nothing  I  descry. 

But  the  bare  boast  of  barren  heraldry." 

**  The  huntress  queen 

Showers  her  shafts  of  silver  o'er  the  scene. 
To  these  add,"  moody  monarchs,  turgid  tyrant, pampeiw 
ed  popes,  radiant  rivers,  cooling  cataracts,  lai^  Lolres, 
(of  which,  by-the-by,  there  are  none,)  gay  (jarondes, 
gloomy  glass,  mingling  murder,  dauntless  day,  lettered 
lightnings,  delicious  dilatlngs,  sinking  somyws^  blisslbl 
blessings,  rich  reasonings,  meliorating  mercies,  vicious 
venalities,  sublunary  suns,  dewy  vapours  damp,  that 
sweep  the  silent  swamp ;"  and  a  world  of  others,  to  be 
found  in  the  compass  of  half  a  dozen  pages. 

"  In  (diosphor  blaze  of  genealogic  line." 
N.  B.  Written  to  "  the  turning  of  a  brazen  candlestick.** 
"  O  better  were  it  ever  to  be  lost 

In  blank  negation's  sea,  than  reach  the  coast" 
**  Should  the  zeal  of  Parliament  be  empty  words." 

"  Doom  for  a  breath 

A  hundred  reasoning  hecatombs  to  death." 
A  hecatomb  is  a  sacrifice  of  a  hundred  head  of  oxea. 
Where  did  this  gentleman  hear  of  their  r$a»cntng  I 
"  A  while  ni  ruminate  on  time  and  fote ; 

And  the  most  probable  event  of  things"-^— 
EuoB,  BtAONB  POBTA !  Well  may  Laura  Maria  sayi 
"  That  Geniua  glows  in  every  classic  line. 
And  Naturt  dictates— every  thing  that's  thine." 
•  "  Chniua  orMme^  whoe'er  thou  art,  iriiose  Uirill 
Exalts  the  fonoy,  and  Inflames  the  will. 
Bids  o'er  the  heart  sublime  sensation  roll, 
And  wakes  ecstatic  fervour  In  the  soul." 
See  the  commencement  of  the  Wreath  of  Liberty,  when 
our  great  poet,  with  a  dexterity  peculiar  to  himseli;  hai 
contrived  to  fill  several  quarto  pages  without  a  single  Idea 
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A  wild  delirium  roand  ih'  aaienibly  diet ; 
Unntoal  luitre  tbooti  fiooi  Emma'*  eyes, 
LoxonoiM  Arno  driTeli  •■  he  standt. 
And  Anna  fntkt,  and  Laura  clape  her  handi. 

O  wretched  roan !  And  doet  thoa  toil  to  [dease, 
At  this  late*  hour»  such  prurient  ean  aa  theee  t 
Is  thy  poor  pride  contented  to  reoeire 
Such  tramitory  fam^ai  fooli  can  giTtff 
Foole,  who,  unoonecioua  of  the  critiaf  laws, 
Rain  in  such  ehowen  their  indistinct  applauea, 
That  THOU,  e'en  THoa,  who  lireet  upon  renown. 
And,  with  eternal  puA,  ineult^et  the  town, 
Art  forced,  at  length,  to  check  the  idiot  roar. 
And  cry,  **  For  heaven^B  sweet  sake,  no  more,  no 

morel" 
**  But  why,  (thou  say'sl,)  why  am  I  leam'd,  why 

fraught 
With  all  the  priest  and  all  the  sage  have  taught. 
If  the  huge  mass  within  my  bosom  pent 
Must  struggle  there,  despairing  of  a  vent  ?*' 
Thou  leam'd !   Alas,  for  learning  I  She  is  sped. 
And  hast  thou  dimm*d  thy  eyes,  and  rack'd  thy 

head, 
And  broke  thy  rest  for  this,  for  this  alone  t 
And  is  thy  knowledge  nothing  if  not  known  f 
O  lost  to  sense  *~But  still,  thou  criest,  'tis  sweet. 
To  hear  **  That's  he  !"  from  every  one  we  meet : 
That's  HB  whom  critic  Bell  declares  divine. 
For  whom  the  fair  diurnal  laurels  twine; 
Whom  magaxines,  reviews,  conspire  to  praise 
And  Greathead  calls  the  H6mer  of  our  days. 

F.  And  is  it  nothing,  then,  to  hear  our  name 
Thus  blason'd  by  the  gkneral  toick  of  fiime  f 
P.  Nay.  it  were  every  thing,  did  tha.t  dis- 
pense 
The  sober  verdict  found  by  taste  and  sense : 
But  mark  oua  jury.    O'er  the  flowhig  bowl, 
When  wine  has  drown'd  all  energy  of  soul. 
Ere  Faro  comes,  (a  dreary  interval !) 
For  some  fond  fashionable  lay  they  call 
Here  the  spruce  ensign,  tottering  on  his  chair. 
With  lisping  accent,  and  aflfecled  air, 
Recounts  the  wayward  fatot  of  that  poor  poet. 
Who,  bom  for  anguish,  and  duposed  to  show  it. 
Did  yet  so  awkwardly  his  means  employ. 
That  gaping  fiends  mistook  his  grief  for  joy  I 

Lost  in  amase  at  language  so  divine. 
Hie  audience  hiccup,  and  exclaim,  **Damn'd 
finer 


*  At  this  late  hour— I  leara  from  Bella  Crusca*8  laman- 
lations,  that  he  is  declined  Into  the  vale  of  years ;  that 
Jie  women  say  to  him,  as  they  formerly  said  to  Anacreon, 
ytpap  c(,  and  that  Love,  about  two  jears  since, 

^  Tore  his  name  from  his  bright  page, 

And  gave  it  to  approacliing  age." 

t  Recounts  the  wayward  (ate,  kc.—ln  the  XirrxBvmw, 
see  the  British  Album,  the  lover,  finding  his  mistress  in- 
exorable, comforts  himself,  and  justifies  her,  by  boasting 
liow  well  he  can  play  the  fool.  And  never  did  Don  Quiz- 
ote  exhibit  half  so  many  extravagant  triclcs  in  the  Sierra 
Morena,  for  the  beaux  yettx  of  his  dulcinea,  as  our  die. 
timctad  am(M^>so  threatens  to  perform  for  the  no  less 
bsautUhl  ones  of  Anna  Matilda. 

**  Yes,  I  will  prove  that  I  deserve  my  late. 
Was  born  for  anguish,  and  was  formed  for  hate ; 
With  such  transcendent  wo  will  breathe  my  sigh, 
That  envying  fiends  shall  think  it  ecstacy,*'  &c 


And  are  not  now  the  author's  ashes  blest  f 
Lies  not  the  turf  now  lightly  on  his  breast  f 
Do  not  sweet  violets  now  around  him  bloom  ? 
Laurels  now  burnt  spontaneous  from  his  tomb  ?— -< 

F.  This  is  mere  inockeiy :  and  (in  your  ear) 
Reason  is  ill  refitted  by  a  soeer. 
Is  praise  an  evil  \  Is  there  to  be  found 
One  so  indifierent  to  its  soothing  sound. 
As  not  to  wish  hereafter  to  be  known. 
And  make  a  long  futurity  his  own ; 
Rather  ihin  ■  • 

P,  With 'Squire  Jemingham  descend 
To  pastry  cooks  and  moths,  **  and  there  an  end  T 

0  thou,  vriio  deign'st  this  homely  scene  to  share. 
Thou  know'st,  when  chance  (though  this  Jideed  be 

larey* 
With  random  gleams  of  wit  has  graced  my  lays. 
Thou  know'st  too  well  how  I  have   relish'd 

tcaise. 
Not  mine  the  soul  which  pants  not  after  fame  :— 
Ambitious  of  a  poet's  envied  name, 

1  haunt  the  sacred  fount,  athirst,  to  prove 
The  grateful  influence  of  the  stream  I  love. 

And  yet,  my  firiend — though  still,  at  praise  be* 

stow'd. 
Mine   eye   has   glisten'd,  and   my  cheek  has 

glow'd, 
Tet,  when  I  prostitute  the  lyre  to  gain 
The  Etige$  which  await  the  modish  strain. 
May  the  sweet  muse  my  grovelling  hopes  witb> 


And  tear  the  strings  indignant  firora  my^hand ! 
Nor  think  that,  while  my  verse  too  much  I  priie, 
Too  much  th*  applause  of  fashion  I  despise ; 
For  mark  to  what  'tis  given,  and  then  declare. 
Mean  though  I  am,  if  it  be  worth  my  care. 
— Is  it  not  given  to  Este's  unmeaning  dash. 
To  Topham's  fustian,  Reynolds*  flippant  trash, 
T6  Morton's  catchword,t  Greathead's  idiot  line. 


*  Tbou  know'st,  when  chance,  &c.— To  see  how  a 
Cruscan  can  blunder  1   Mr.  Parsons  thus  polhely  conk 
ments  on  this  unfortunate  hemistich : 
**  Thou  lowest  of  the  imiuUng  race. 
Thou  imp  of  satire,  and  thou  foul  disgrace ; 
Who  callest  each  coarse  phrase  a  lucky  hit,"  &c. 

Alas!  no:  But  this  isofa  piece  with  his  qui.pro-quo  on 
the  preface  of  the  Mnviad^where,  on  my  saying  that  1 
had  laid  the  poem  aside  lor  two  years,  he  exultingly  ex* 
claims,  **  Soh  I  it  was  two  years  in  hand,  then  T' 

Mr.  Parsons  is  highly  celebrated,  I  am  told,  for  his 
skill  in  driving  a  bargain :  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  does 
it  with  his  spectacles  on.— But,  indeed,  he  began  with  a 
blunder :— if  he  had  read  my  motto  carefully,  he  must 
have  seen  that  I  never  taxed  him  with  keeping  a  bull  for 
his  own  milking:  no;  it  was  the  Infatuated  man  who 
looked  for  sense  in  Mr.  Parsons*  sicull  that  was  chai^ 
with  this  solecism  in  economics.  And  yet  the  bare  belief 
of  it  produced  the  metamorphosis  which  I  have  already 
noticed,  and  which  his  friends  have  not  yet  ceased  ts 
deplore. 

t  Morion's  catchword.  Won drbvcl  is  the  prolbndlty 
of  the  bathos  I  I  thought  that  O'Keefe  had  reached  the 
bottom  of  it ;  but,  as  uncle  Bowling  says,  I  thought  s 
d— n'd  1  ie ;  for  Holcroft,  Reynolds,  and  Morton  have  sunk 
beneath  him.    They  have  liappily  found 

In  the  /oiMst  deep  a  laiotr  still, 

ana  persevere  In  exploring  It  with  an  emulation  wMeh 
does  them  honour. 
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And  Holcroft*t  Shag-lane  cant,*  and  Merry's  Moor- 
fieldfl  whine  tt 

Skilled  in  one  oseful  acience,  at  the  least. 
The  great  man  comet  and  epreada  a  sumptaoiM 

feaat: 
Then,  when  hii  guests  behold  the  prixe  at  stake, 
And  thirst  and  hunger  only  are  awake. 
My  friends,  he  cries,  what  think  the  galleries,  pray. 
And  what  the  boxes,  of  my  last  new  play  ? 
Speak  freely ;— tell  me  all ;— come,  be  sincere } 
For  truth,  ]^u  know,  is  music  to  ray  ear. 
They  speak !  alas,  they  cannot.    But  shall  I  f 
I,  who  receive  no  bribe  ?  who  dare  not  lie  ? 
This,  then : — "  That  worse  was  never  writ  before. 
Nor  worse  will  be,  till—thou  shalt  ¥nlt9  once  more." 

Bless*d  be  "  two-headed  Janus !"  though  inclined. 
No  waggish  stork  can  peck  al  him  behind  ; 
He  no  wiy  mouth,  no  lolling  tongue  can  fear, 
Nor  the  brisk  twinkling  of  an  ass's  ear : 
But  you,  ye  St  Johns,  cursed  with  one  poor  head, 
Alas !  what  mockeries  have  not  ye  to  dread ! 

Hearnowourguests.— Thecriiics,sir!  they  cry- 
Merit  like  yours  the  critics  may  defy : 
But  this,  indeed,  they  say,  *'  Tour  varied  rhymes. 
At  once  the  boast  and  envy  of  the  times. 
In  every  page,  song,  sonnet,  what  jrou  will. 
Show  boondless  genius  and  unrivadl'd  skill. 

'*  If  comedy  be  jroun,  the  searching  strain 
Blends  such  sweet  pleasure  with  corrective  pain, 


•  And  Holcrofl's  Shug-lane  cant.  This  Is  a  poor  stufM 
wretch,  to  whom  Infidelity  and  disloyalty  have  given  a 
momentary  notoriety,  which  has  imposed  upon  the  oscK 
tancy  of  the  managers,  and  opened  the  theatre  to  two  or 
three  of  his  grovelling  and.  senseless  produaions. 

Will  future  ages  believe  that  this  fitcetlous  trhimvirate 
should  think  nothing  more  to  be  necessary  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  play,  than  an  eternal  repetition  of  some 
contemptible  Tulgarity,  such  as  "  That's  your  sort  1" 
**  Hey,  damme !'» **  What's  to  pay  V*  "  Keep  moving  1"  kc. 
They  will ;  for  they  will  have  blockheads  of  thtir  own, 
who  will  found  their  claims  to  celebrity  on  similar  follies. 
What,  however,  they  will  never  credit  Is,  that  these  dri- 
vellings  of  Idiotism,  these  catchwords,  should  actually 
preserve  their  respective  authors  'rom  being  hooted  olT 
the  stage.  No,  they  will  not  believe  that  an  English  au- 
dience could  be  so  besotted,  so  brutlfied,  as  to  receive 
such  senseless  exclamations  with  bursts  of  laughter, 
with  peals  of  applause.  I  cannot  believe  It  myself,  though 
I  have  witnessed  It.  Baud  credo— If  I  may  reverse  the 
good  &ther*8  position— baud  credo,  quia  posslbile  est. 

t  Merry's  Moorfields  whine.— In  a  most  wretched 
rhapsody  of  Incomprehensible  nonsense,  addressed  by 
this  genUeman  to  Mrs.  Robinson,  which  she,  In  her  valu^ 
able  poems,  (page  100^  calls  a  charming  coroposllbn, 
abounding  in  lines  of  exquisite  beauty,  Is  the  fbllowing 
rant: 

Conjure  up  demons  from  the  main, 
Storms  upon  storms  Indignant  heap, 
Bid  ocean  howl,  and  nature  weep, 
Till  the  Creator  bliuh  to  tet 
How  horrible  hit  world  can  be : 
While  I  will  glory  to  blaapfume, 
And  make  the  Joyaqf  hell  ti^f  theme.** 
The  reader,  perhaps,  wonders  what  dreadftil  event  gave 
Mrth  to  these  fearful  imprecations.   As  far  as  I  can  col- 
lect from  the  poem,  it  was  the  momentary  refusal  of  the 
aforesaid  Mrs.  Robinson— /o  open  her  tyee !   Surely,  It  is 
most  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  these  poor  creatures 
would  recollect,  amidst  their  fHgId  ravines  and  common- 
slace  extravagances,  that  excellent  maxim  of  Pops— 
**  Persist,  by  nature,  reason,  taste  una  wed  ; 
But  learn,  ye  duncee,  not  t   scorn  your  0^'* 


That  e'en  the  guilty  at  their  sufierings  smile. 
And  bless  the  lancet,  thoogh  they  bleed  ths 

while. 
If  tragedy,  th*  impassion'd  nombers  flow. 
In  all  the  sad  variety  of  wo, 
With  soch  a  liquid  lapse,  that  they  betray 
The.  breast  tin  wares,  and  steal  the  aotd  away.* 
Thus  fool'd,  the  moon-strack  tribe,  whoee  besi 

essays 
Sunk  in  acrostics,  riddles,  roundelays. 
To  loftier  labours  now  pretend  a  call. 
And  bustle  in  heroics,  one  and  alL 
*£'en  Bertie  bums  of  gods  and  chieft  to  aing — 
Bertie,  who  lately  twiuer'd  to  the  string 
His  namby-pamby  madrigals  of  love. 
In  the  dark  dingles  of  a  glittering  grove. 
Where  airy  lays,t  woven  by  the  hand  of  mom* 
Were  hung  ^o  dry  upon  a  cobweb  thorn ! 
Happy  the  soil,  where  bards  like  moahrooiM 

rise, 
And  ask  no  culture  but  what  Byahe  sa^pliee . 
Happier  the  bards,  who,  write  whate'er  they  will. 
Find  gentle  readen  to  admire  them  still ! 

Some  love  the  verse  that  like  Maria's  flows. 
No  rubs  to  stagger,  and  no  sense  to  pose ; 
Which  read,  and  read,  you  raise  your  eyes  in  doubt. 
And  gravely  wonder — what  it  is  about 
These  fancy  "  Bbix's  Pomes"  only  sweet. 
And  intercept  his  hawken  in  the  street ; 
There,  smoking  hot,  inhale  Mir  YcNDA'st  stnuns. 
And  the  rank  fame  of  Tout  Pabquin's  brains.^ 


*  E'en  Bertie,  Ac— For  Bertie,  (Oreathead,  I  think 
they  call  him,)  see  the  Mwlad. 

t  Where  airy  lays,  &c. 

**  Was  It  the  shuttle  of  the  morn 
That  hung  upon  the  cobweb'd  thorn 
-    Thy  airy  lay  f  Or  did  It  rise. 
In  thousand  rich  enamell'd  dyes, 
To  greet  the  noonday  sun  1"  &c. 
-^2»iifN,vol.  IL 

t  MiT  Tbnda.— This  Is  Mr.  Tim,  alias  Mr.  Timothy 
Adney,  a  most  pertinacloas  gentleman,  who  makes  a 
conspicuous  figure  in  the  dally  papers  under  the  Ingenious 
signature  above  cited ;  It  being,  as  the  reader  already 
sees,  his  own  name  read  backward.  **  Gentle  dalness 
ever  loves  a  Joke  i" 

Of  his  prodigious  labours  I  have  nothing  by  me  but  the 
following  stansa,  taken  from  what  he  calls  hia  Poor 
Man: 

Reward  the  bounty  of  your  generous  hand) 
Your  head  each  night  In  comfort  shail  be  laid^ 

And  plenty  smile  throughout  your  fertile  land, 
While  I  do  hasten  to  the  silent  grave." 

**  Good  morrow,  my  worthy  masters  and  mislresstc  alli 
and  a  merry,  Christmas  to  you  1" 

I  have  been  guilty  of  a  misnomer.  Mr.  Adney  has  po* 
lltely  Informed  me,  since  the  above  was  written,  that  his 
Christian  name  is  not  Timothy,  but  Thomas.  The  ana> 
gram  in  question,  therefore,  must  be  Mot  Tknda,  omttr 
ting  the  H,  euphonia  gratia.  I  am  happy  In  an  opportu- 
nity of  doing  justice  to  so  correct  a  gentleman,  and  I  pray 
him  to  continue  his  valuable  lucubrations. 

S  Tomr  PAS<imN.— I  have  too  much  respect  for  my 
reader,  to  affront  him  with  any  specimens  of  this  man's 
poetry,  at  once  licentious  and  dull  beyond  example:  at 
the  same  time  I  cannot  resist  the  temptatioa  of  pressni* 
Ing  htm  with  the  following  stansas,  written  by  a  friend 
of  mine,  and  sufBclently  Illustrative  of  the  character  In 
question: 
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Others,  like  Kemble,  on  black-letter  pore, 
And  what  they  do  not  understand,  adore ; 
Buy  at  vast  sums  the  irath  of  ancient  day*. 
And  draw  on  prodigality  for  praise. 
These,  when  some  lucky  hit,  or  lucky  price, 
Has  bless'd  them  with  **  7^  Soke  ofgode  Advice,*' 
For  ekeM  and  algaiet  only  deign  to  seek, 
And  live  upon  a  vkUome  for  a  week. 

And  can  we,  when  such  mope-eyed  dolts  are 
placed 
By  thoughtless  fashion  on  the  throne  of  taste — 
Say,  can  we  wonder  whence  such  jargon  flows, 
This  motley  fustian,  neither  verse  nor  prose. 
This  old,  new  language  which  defiles  our  page. 
The  refuse  and  the  scum  of  every  age  ? 

Lo !  Beaufoy*  tells  of  Afric*s  barren  sand, 
In  all  the  flowery  phrase  of  fairy  land  : 


TO  AKTHomr  PAsavm,  xso. 
**  Why  dost  thou  tack,  most  simple  Anthooyi 
The  name  of  Patquin  to  thy  ribald  strains.) 
Is  it  a  fetch  of  wit,  to  let  us  see, 
Thou,  like  that  statue,  art  devoid  of  brains  ? 
"  But  thou  mistake  St:  for  know,  though  Pasquin's  head 
Be  full  as  hard,  and  near  as  thick  as  thine. 
Yet  has  the  world,  admiring,  on  it  read 
Many  a  keen  gibe,  and  many  a  sportive  line. 
*<  While  nothing  from  thy  Jobbernowl  can  spring 
But  impudence  and  filth ;  for  out,  alas  I 
Do  what  we  will,  tis  still  the  same  vile  thing, 

Within,  all  brick-dust— and  without,  all  brass. 
'  Then  blot  the  name  of  Paaqum  from  thy  page : 

Thou  seest  it  will  not  thy  poor  rifl^raffselU 
Some  other  would'st  thou  take  f    I  dare  engage 

John  Willianut  or  Tom  Fool,  will  do  as  well." 
Toi^  has  taken  my  friend's  advice,  and  now  sells,  or 
attempts  to  sell,  his  "  riff-raiT'  under  the  name  of  Johk 
WnxuLMS. 

It  has  been  represented  to  me,  that  I  should  do  well  to 
avoid  all  mention  of  this  man,  from  a  consideration,  that 
one  so  lost  to  every  sense  of  decency  and  shame  was  a 
fitter  object  for  the  beadle  than  the  muse.  This  has  in- 
duced me  to  lay  aside  a  second  casiigation  which  I  had 
prepared  for  him,  though  I  do  nut  think  it  expedient  to 
omit  what  I  had  formerly  written. 

Here  on  the  rack  of  satire  let  him  lie, 
Fit  garbage  for  the  hell-hound  Inlamy. 
One  word  more.  I  am  told  that  there  are  men  so  weak 
as  to  deprecate  this  miserable  object's  abuse,  and  so  vain, 
so  despicably  vain,  as  to  tolerate  his  praise— for  such  I 
have  nothing  but  pity ;— though  the  &te  of  Hastings,  see 
the  *<  Pin-basket  to  the  Children  of  Thespis,"  holds  out  a 
dreadful  lesson  to  the  latter:— but  should  there  be  a  man 
or  a  woman,  however  high  in  rank,  base  enough  to  pur- 
chase the  venal  pen  of  this  miscreant  for  the  sake  of  tra- 
ducing innocence  and  virtue,  then 1  was  about  to 

threaten,  but  'tis  not  necessary :  the  profligate  cowards 
who  employ  Anthony  can  know  no  severer  punishment 
than  the  support  of  a  man  whose  acquaintance  is  infamy, 
and  whose  touch  is  poison. 

*  Lo  I  Beaufoy,  &c— "  The  feet  are  accommodated  with 
shoes,'  and  the  head  is  protected  by  a— woollen  night-cap." 
— Africam  Association,  p.  139. 

"  From  this  scene  of  gladsome  contrast,  i.  e.  from  the 
mountain  of  Zilau,  (p.  288^  whose  rugged  sides  are  marked 
with  scanty  spots  of  brushwood,  and  enriched  with  stores 


IShots.  By  your  loTe,  master  criUc,  bete  fa>  waaH  OTW»ight  iayonr 
^olatian.  The  geatlcmui  do«  not  ny  fhdr  feet  are  MCoauD^ate^ith 
ahoeif  bat  wHh  dippm.  For  tbe  rest,  fleopnimodafc,  et  I  leem,  ta  a 
idMiar4ike  word,  lad  a  word  of  eneadiif  groat  propriety.  *^Jeatmn»' 
deUI  Ueoumtraiaaeeotnmodot  tbatli.TbeoaaiaB*»liMiare,attbey«y, 
wwaMwlatfd,  or  wbea  they  are— bdag  vhweby  tbey  may  be  Ihoaibt  to 
•  Moonmodated:  vhlA b an eioelleat thus T— PrMvV  AeO. 


There  Fezzan's  thrum-capp*d  tribes,  Turks,  Chri» 

tians,  Jews, 
Accommodate^  ye  gods !  their  feet  with  shoes ; 
There  meager  shrubs  inveieraU  mountains  graoi^ 
And  brushwood  breaks  the  amplitude  of  apace. 
Perplei*d  with  terms  so  vague  and  undefined, 
I  blunder  on ;  till  'wi1der*d,  giddy,  blind. 
Where'er  I  turn,  on  clouds  I  seem  lo  tread 
And  call  for  Mandeville,  to  ease  my  head. 

O  for  thegood  old  times !    When  all  waa  new. 
And  every  hour  brought  prodigies  to  view, 
Our  sires  in  unafiected  language  told 
Of  streams  of  amber,  and  of  rocks  of  gold ; 
Full  of  their  theme,  they  spum*d  all  idle  art; 
And  the  plain  tale  was  trusted  to  the  heart 
Now  all  is  changed !  We'furoe  and  fret,  poor  elves^ 
Less  to  display  our  subject  than  ourselves. 
Whate'er  we  paint — a  grot,  a  flower,  a  bird. 
Heavens,  how  we  sweat !  laboriously  absurd ! 
Words  of  gigantic  bulk,  and  uncouth  sound. 
In  rattling  triads  the  long  sentence  boond  ; 
While  points  with  points,  with  periods  periods  jar. 
And  the  whole  work  seems  one  continued  war ! 
Is  not  THIS  sad  ?  ' 

F.  "  Tk  pitiful,  heaven  knows 
Tis  wondrous  pitiful."    E'en  take  the  prose; 
But  for  the  poetry—O,  that,  my  friend, 
I  still  aspire — nay,  smile  not — to  defend. 
You  praise  our  sires,  but,  though  they  wrote  with 

force. 
Their  rhymes  were  vicious,  and  their  diction  coarse 
We  want  their  strength :  agreed ;  but  we  atone 
For  that,  and  more,  by  sweetness  all  ot7R  own. 
For  instance — *'*  Hasten  to  the  lawny  vale. 
Where  yellow  morning  breathes  her  safiion  gale. 
And  bathes  the  landscape — " 

P.  Pshaw ;  I  have  it  here 
"  A  voice  seraphic  graaps  my  listening  ear ; 
Wondering  I  gaze  ;  when  lo !  roethought  afar, 
More  bright  than  dauntless  day's  imperial  star, 
A  godlike  form  advances." 

F.  You  suppose 
These  lines,  perhaps,  too  turgid ;  what  of  those 

**  Thk  mighty  mother " 

P.  Now  'tis  plain  you  sneer 
For  Weston'st  self  could  find  no  semblance  here  : 


of  water,  to  tho  long  ascent  of  the  broad  rock  of  Gerdooaa. 
(p.  289,)  from  whose  inflexible  barrenness  liule  is  to  bs 
got— from  this  scene,  I  say,  of  gladsome  contrast  to  the 
inveterate  mountains  of  Gegogib,  &c. 

*<  In  the  long  course  of  a  seven  days*  passage,  the  tra> 
veller  is  scarcely  sensible  that  a  few  spots  of  thin  and 
meager  brushwood  slightly  interrupt  the  vast  expanse  of 
sterility,  and  diminish  the  amplitude  of  desolation  IIP 

*  Hasten,  &c.— This  and  the  (bUowing  quoution  ars 
taken  from  the  **  Laurel  of  Liberty,"  a  work  on  which  the 
great  author  most  justly  rests  his  claim  to  innmortality. 
See  p.  167. 

t  Weston.— This  indefatigable  gentleman  hat  bsea 
long  employed  in  attacking  the  moral  character  of  Fbpe 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  with  all  the  virulence  of 
Gildon,  all  the  impudence  of  Smedley,  and  all  the  Igno- 
rance of  Curl  and  his  associates. 

What  the  views  of  the  bland  Syl  vanus  may  be.  In  stand 
ing  cap  in  hand,  and  complacently  holding  open  the  door 
of  the  temple,  for  nearly  two  years,  to  this  "  execrable*^ 


1  Soch  b  tbe  epiOiet  applied  tnPbpe by  tbe**  ▼irtoMMlndicBatiaiF  or  M 
«  ambUe^  tndtaoer  of  worth  and  feoise  I 
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Wesloo,  who  iliink  from  trath'i  imperiooi  light, 

Swells,  like  a  filthy  toad,  with  secret  spite, 

And,  envying  the  feme  he  cannot  hope, 

Spits  his  black  venom  at  the  dust  of  Pope. 

—Reptile  accursed  I — O  memorable  long, 

If  there  be  force  in  virtue  or  in  song, 

O  injured  bard !  accept  the  grateful  strain. 

Which  I,  the  humblest  of  the  tuneful  train. 

With  glowing  heart,  yet  trembling  hand,  repay 

For  many  a  pensive,  many  a  sprightly  lay ! 

So  may  thy  varied  verse,  from  age  to  age, 

Inibrm  the  simple,  and  delight  the  sage ; 

While  cauker'd  Weston,  and  his  loathsome  rhymes. 

Stink  in  the  nose  of  all  succeeding  timoa ! 

Enough.   But  where,  (for  these,  you  seem  to  say. 
Are  samples  of  the  high,  heroic  Iay,j 
Where  are  the  soA,  the  tender  strains,  which  can 
For  the  moist  eye,  bow*d  head,  and  longthen*d 

drawU 
Lo !  here — ***  Canst  thoo,  Matilda,  urge  my  fate. 
And  bid  me  mourn  thee  t  yes,  and  mourn  too  late  t 
O  rash,  severe  decree !  my  maddening  brain 
Cannot  the  ponderous  agony  sustain ; 
But  forth  I  rush,  from  vale  to  mountain  run. 
And  with  my  mind's  thick  gloom  obscure  the 
sun." 


Erostrmttts,  I  know  not.  He  cannot  surely  be  weak 
enoogh  to  suppose  that  an  obscure  scribbler  like  this 
has  any  chaises  to  bring  against  our  great  poet,  which 
escaped  the  viglUnt  malevolence  of  the  Westons  of  the 
Dimciad.  Or  if  ever,  from  the  **  natural  goodness  of  his 
heart,"  he  cherished  so  laudable  a  supposition,  he  ought 
(whatever  It  may  cost  him)  to  forego  it :  when,  after 
twenty  months'  preparation,  nothing  is  produced  but  an 
exploded  accusation  taken  from  the  most  common  edition 
of  the  Dunciad ! 

Ii  has  been  suggested  to  me,  that  this  nightman  of  lite- 
rature designs  to  reprint  as  much  as  can  be  collected  of 
the  heroes  of  the  Dunciad.— If  it  be  so,  ihe  dirty  work  of 
traducing  Pope  may  be  previously  necessary ;  and  pre- 
judice itself  must  own,  that  he  has  shown  uncommon 
penetration  in  the  selection  of  the  blind  and  outrageous 
mercenary  now  so  laboriously  employed  in  it. 

Whatever  be  the  design,  the  proceedings  are  by  no 
means  inconsistent  with  the  plan  of  a  work  which  may 
not  unaptly  be  styled  the  charruUhouaB  cf  tepuiaiiai^ 
and  which,  from  the  days  of  I<auder  to  the  present,  has 
delighted  to  asperse  every  thing  venerable  among  us— 
which  accused  Swiftof  lust,  and  Addison  of  drunkenness! 
which  Insulted  the  ashes  of  Toup  while  they  were  yet 
warm,  and  gibbeted  poor  Henderson  alive :  which  affect- 
ed to  idolize  the  great  and  good  Howard,  while  Idolatry 
was  painful  to  him :  and  the  moment  he  fell,  gloriously 
fell.  In  the  exercise  of  the  most  sublime  virtue,  attempted 
to  stigmatize  him  as  a  brute  and  a  monster! 

*  Canst  thou,  Matilda,  hx.,  vide  Album,  vol.  11.— Ma- 
tilda! **  Nay  then,  111  never  trust  a  madnuin  again.**  It 
was  but  a  few  minutes  since,  that  Mr.  Merry  died  for  the 
ove  of  Laura  Maria ;  and  now  is  he  about  to  do  the  same 
thing  fur  the  love  of  Anna  Matilda) 

What  the  ladies  may  say  to  such  a  swain,  I  know  not; 
bol  certainly  he  Is  too  prone  to  run  wild,  die,  &c.  &». 
Koch,  indeed.  Is  the  combustible  nature  of  this  gentleman, 
that  tat  takes  fire  at  every  fenule  signature  in  the  papers ; 
and  I  remember,  that  when  Olaudo  Equiano,  who,  for  a 
oUck,  Is  not  ill-featured,  tried  his  hand  at  a  soft  sonnet, 
SDi  by  mistake  subscribed  It  Otaudoj  Mr.  Merry  fell  so 
des^ierately  In  love  with  him,  and  **  yelled  out  such  sylla- 
bles of  dolour**  in  consequence  of  It,  that  the  pitiful-heart- 
ed negro  was  frightened  at  the  mischief  he  had  done,  and 
transmitted  In  all  haste  the  foUowhig  correction  to  the 
ediun-— For  OlaudA,  please  to  read  CMoudO,  the  black 
•BdAN.** 


Heavens !  if  our  ancient  vigour  were  not  fled. 
Could  vniiE  like  this  be  written  t  or  be  re^d  f 
Vbkbk  !  i^AT*8  the  mellow  fmit  of  toil  intense. 
Inspired  by  genius,  and  inform'd  by  sense ; 
This,  the  abortive  progeny  of  pride. 
And  dulness,  gentle  pair,  for  aye  allied  | 
Begotten  without  thought,  bom  without  pains. 
The  ropy  drivel  of  rheumatic  brains. 

F.  So  let  it  be ;  and  yet,  methinks,  my  friend. 
Silence  were  wise,  where  satire  will  not  mend. 
Why  wound  the  feelings  of  our  noble  yo«th. 
And  grate  their  tender  ears  with  odious  trath  f 
They  cherish  Amo*  and  his  flux  of  song. 
And  hate  the  man  who  tells  'em  they  are  wnsBg. 
Your  fate  already  I  foresee.    My  loird. 
With  cold  respect,  will  freexe  you  from  his  board ; 
And  his  grace  cry,**  Hence  with  that  sapient  sneer. 
Hence  !  we  desire  no  currish  critic  here." 

P.  Enough.   Thank  heaven !  my  error  now  I  see, 
And  all  shall  be  divine,  henceforth,  for  me  : 


•  Of  the  talents  of  this  apa  altera  Roma,  this  second 
hope  of  the  age,  the  following  stanzas  will  afE)rd  a  sufll- 
cient  specimen.    They  are  uken  from  a  ballad  which 
Mr.  Bell,  an  admirable  Judge  of  these  matters,  calls  a 
«  very  melliduous  one ;  easy,  artless,  and  unaffected.** 
**  Qently  o'er  the  rising  billowe 
&/ily  steals  the  bird  of  night, 
Ruetling  through  the  bending  teiUotte : 
Fluttering  pinions  mark  her  flight. 
**  Whither  now  In  s>7ence  bending, 
Ruthless  winds  deny  thee  reel : 
Chilling  night-dewe  fost  descending, 
OUaten  on  thy  downy  breast. 
*<  Seeking  some  kind  hand  to  guide  thee, 
Wieiful  turns  thj  fearful  eye ; 
Trembling  as  the  willows  hide  thee, 
Sheltered  from  th'  inclement  sky.** 
The  story  of  this  poor  owl,  who  was  at  one  and  the  same 
time  at  sea  and  on  land,  silent  and  noisy,  sheltered  and 
exposed,  Is  continued  through  a  few  more  of  these  **  melli- 
fluous'* stanzas,  which  the  reader,  I  doubt  not,  will  readily 
forgive  me  for  omitting ;  more  especially  if  he  reads  the 
OaxcLB,  a  paper  honoured— as  the  grateful  editor  very 
properly  has  It— by  the  effusions  of  this  **  arUess'*  gentle- 
man above  all  others. 

N.B.  On  looking  again,  I  find  the  owl  to  be  a  night- 
ingale !— N'imporu. 

It  was  said  of  Theophilus  Gibber,  d  think  by  Ooldsmith^ 
that  as  he  grew  older,  he  grew  never  the  better.  Much 
the  same  (mutatis  mutandis)  may  be  said  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Baviad.  After  an  interval  of  two  years,  I  find  the 
**  mellifluous"  AaNo  celebrating  Mrs.  Robinson's  novel 
in  strains  like  these. 

**  Fbr  the  Oracle. 

SONMBT  TO  MRS.  ROSIMSON, 

C^KVi  reading  her  Vancbxza. 
**  What  never-ceasing  music  I    From  the  throne 
Wliere  sweetest  Seneibility  enshrined. 
Pours  out  her  tender  triumphs,  all  alone. 
To  every  murmuring  breeze  of  passing  windi 
**  O,  bless'd  with  all  the  lovely  lapse  of  song. 

That  bathes  with  purest  balm  the  soften'd  breast, 
I  see  thee  urge  thy  fancy's  course  along 
The  solemn  glooms  of  Oolhic  piles  unbleee^d, 
**  Vancenxa  rises— o-er  her  time-touch'd  spires 
Gtdlt  unreveaPd  hovers  with  killing  dew. 
Frustrates  the  fondness  of  the  Virgin'e  fires, 

And  bares  the  murderoue  caeket  to  her  view. 
"  The  thrilling  pulse  creeps  back  upon  each  heart. 
And  horror  lords  It  by  thy  fascinating  art.**— ilrao. 
Et  vitula  TO  dignus,  et  b  jbo  !  The  novel  is  worthy  of  ths 
poetry,  the  poetry  of  the  novel. 
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YoM,  Andrewt'  doggrel,  GrMlhead**  idiot  line, 
And  Mortou't  catehword,  all,  ibiiooth,  divine ! 
F.  Tif  well.    Here  let  th'  indignani  etricture 


And  LEins  at  lesfth  ei\joy  hit  ibol  in  peace. 
P.  Come  then,  around  their  worki  a  circle 
draw, 
And  near  it  plant  the  dragona  of  the  law. 
With  labele  writ,  "  Critict,  far  hence  remove. 
Nor  dare  to  ceniare  what  the  great  approve." 
I  go.    Tet  Hall  could  lash  with  noble  rage 
The  purblind  patron  of  a  former  age ; 
And  laugh  to  tcom  th'  eternal  aonneteer. 
Who  made  gooee  pinions  and  white  rags  ao  dear. 
Tet  Oldham,  in  his  rude,  nnpoIish*d  strain. 
Could  hiss  the  clamorous,  and  deride  the  vain. 
Who  bawl'd  their  rhymes  incessant  through  the 

town. 
Or  bribed  the  hawkers  for  a  day*s  renown. 
Whate'er  the  theme,  with  honest  Mrarmth  they 

wrote, 
Nor  cared  what  Mutius  of  their  freedom  thought ; 
Yet  prose  was  venial  in  that  happy  time. 
And  life  had  other  business  than  to  rhyme. 
And  may  not  I— now  this  pemioiona  pest. 
This  roetromania,  creeps  through  every  breast ; 
Now  fools  and  children  void  their  brains  by  loads, 
And  itching  grandams  spawl  lascivious  odes ; 
Now  lords  and  dukos,  cursed  with  a  sickly  taste. 
While  Bums*  pure  healthful  nurture  runs  to 

waste, 
Lick  up  the  spittle  of  the  bed-rid  muso. 
And  riot  on  the  sweepings  of  the  stews ; 
Say,  may  not  I  expose — 

F,  No— *tis  unsafe ; 
Prudence,  my  friend. 

P.  What !  not  deride  t  not  laugh  f 
Well !  thought  at  least  is  f^e~ 

F.  O  yet  forbear. 
P.  Nay,  then,  1*11  dig  a  pit,  and  bury  there 
The  dreadful  truth  which  so  alarms  thy  fears : 
The  town,  tbk  town,  good  fit,  has  ameb* 

ears! 
Thou  think'st,  perhaps,  this  wayward  fancy  strange ; 
80  think  thou  still :  yet  would  not  I  exchange — 
The  secret  humour  of  this  pimple  hit 
For  all  the  Albums  that  were  ever  writ 
Of  this,  no  more. — O  thou,  (if  yet  there  be 
One  bosom  from  this  vile  infection  free,) 
Thou  who  canst  thrill  with  joy,  or  glow  with  ire. 
As  the  great  masters  of  the  song  inspire, 
Canst  bend  enraptured  o*er  the  magic  page, 
Where  desperate  ladies  desperate  lords  engage. 
Gnomes,  sylphs,  and  gods  the  fierce  contention 

share. 
And  heaven  and  earth  hang  trembling  on  a  hair: 
Canst  quake  with  horror,  while  Emilia*s  charms. 
Against  a  brother  point  a  brother's  arms ; 
And  trace  the  fortune  of  the  varying  fray. 
While  hour  on  hour  flits  un perceived  away^ 
Approach :  'iwixt  hope  and  fear  I  wait    O  deign 
To  cast  a  glance  on  this  incondite  strain  t 
Here,  if  thou  find  one  thought  but  well  expreas'd. 
One  sentence  higher  finlsh'd  than  the  rest. 
Such  as  may  win  thee  to  proceed  a  while. 
And  smooth  thy  forehead  with  a  gracious  smile 
(  ask  no  more,  but  far  from  me  the  throng 
Who  fancy  fire  in  Lanrq*s  vapid  song ; 


Who  Anna's  bedlam  rant  for  sense  can  take. 
And  over*  Edwin's  mewUnga  keep  awake ; 


*  Edwin* »  mmeUngtt  &c.— We  came  now  to  a  character 
of  high  respect,  the  profound  Mr.  T.  Vaughan,  who,  under 
the  alluring  signature  of  Edwin,  fkTours  us  fit>m  time  to 
time  with  a  melancholy  poem  on  the  death  of  a  bogt  the 
flight  of  an  earwig,  the  miacarriage  of  a  cockchafler  or 
some  other  event  of  equal  importance. 

His  last  work  was  an  Etc  ra0(e»,  (blessings  on  his  l«ar» 
Ing  0  which,  I  take  for  granted,  means  an  epUofh^  on  a 
mouse  that  broke  her  heart :  and,  as  li  was  a  matter  of 
great  consequenca»  he  very  properiy  made  the  Introdac- 
tion  as  long  as  the  poem  itael£  Hear  bow  gravely  he 
prologiseth. 

'*Oma  tarn*  fiMWM,  teJUcA  btUmgti  le  a  lad^  «eAo  eoetd 
iU  Itfe^  eonsUmtfy  fed  it,  €atd  tvtn  weptt  <poor  ladjf  /) 
at  it*  apfroaehing  death.  Tlu  tnomW»  eyes  adMall^ 
dropped  out  qfUe  head  (fioor  mouse  0  vna  day  ispobb 

RDIBI).^ 

Eircra^fov. 
*<  This  feeling  mouse,  whose  heart  was  warmed 
Ey  p|ty*8  purest  ray, 
Because  her  mistress  dropt  a  tear, 
Wept  both  her  tytM  away. 
**  By  sympathy  deprived  of  light, 
She  one  day  darkness  tried ; 
ITte  grattful  tear  no  more  could  Jloto, 
So  liked  it  not,  and  died. 
**  May  we,  when  others  weep  for  us, 
The  debt  with  fnierest  pay— 
And,  when  the  generous  fonts  are  dry, 
Revert  to  native  clay."— ftfiom. 

Mr.  T.  Vaughan  has  asserted  that  he  Is  not  the  author 
of  this  matchless  Emra^iQv  with  such  8(Mrii,and  retort* 
ed  upon  one  Baviad  (whom  the  learned  gentleman  takes 
to  be  a  man)  with  such  strength  of  argument  and  elegance 
of  diction,  thai  it  would  wrong  both  him  and  the  reader 
to  give  it  in  any  words  but  his  own. 

**  Well  said,  Baviad  the  correa !— And  so  the  paorovmu 
Mr.  T.  Vaughan,  as  you  politely  style  him,  writes  under 
the  alluring  signature  of  Edwin,  does  he  7  and  therefore 
a  very  proper  subject  for  your  satiric  malignity!— Bui 
suppose  for  a  moment,  as  the  truth  and  the  fact  is,  that 
this  gentleman  never  did  use  that  signature  upon  any 
occasion,  in  whatever  he  may  have  writun :  Do  not  you, 
the  identical  Baviad,  In  that  case,  for  your  unprovoked 
abuse  of  him.  Immediately  fall  under  your  own  character 
of  that  nightman  of  literature  you  so  liberally  assign 
Weston  1  And  like  him,  too,  if  there  Is  any  truth  in 
what  you  say  or  write,  do  you  not 

"  <  Swell  like  a  filthy  load  with  secret  spiu  V 

**  The  ayes  have  It  And  should  you  not  be  as  well 
versed  in  your  favourite  author's  fourth  satire,  as  yon 
are  In  the  first,  with  your  leave,  I  will  quote  trom  It  liee 
emphatic  lines : 

**  *  Into  themselves  how  few,  how  few  descend, 
And  act,  at  home,  the  free,  impartial  friend  I 
None  see  their  own,  but  all,  with  ready  eye, 
The  pendent  wallet  on  a  neighbour  spy ; 
And  like  a  Baviad  will  recount  his  shame. 
Tacking  hlj  very  errore  to  Me  nameJ' 

«  OracU,  12th  Jan,»» 
And  to  tphoet  name  should  they  be  tacked,  but  the  au- 
thor's f  Let  not  the  reader,  however,  Imagine  the  abeurd> 
Ily  to  proceed  from  Persius,  or  his  ingenious  translator. 
**The  truth  and  the  fact  is,"  hat  our  learned  brother, 
having  a  small  change  to  make  in  the  last  two  lines, 
blundered  them,  with  his  usual  acuteness,  into  nonmnse 
He  Is  not  much  more  happy  when  he  accuses  me  of  call 
ing  Wbstom  "  the  nightman  of  literature."— But  when 
a  gentleman  does  not  know  what  he  writes,  it  is  a  little 
hard  to  expect  him  to  know  what  he  reads.  After  all, 
Edwin  or  not,  our  egregious  friend  Is  still  the  raopoom 
Mr.  T.  Vaughan. 
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YeB,  far  from  me,  whatever  their  birth  or  place, 
Tbeae  long-ear'd  jadgea  of  the  Phrygian  race ; 
Their  centure  and  their  praise  alike  I  scofn, 
And  hate  the  laurel  by  thtir  ibllowera  worn ! 
Let  such  (a  task  congenial  to  their  powers) 
At  sales  and  auctions  waste  the  morning  hours, 
While  the  doll  noon  away  in  Rumfbrd's  fane, 
And  snore  the  evening  out  at  Drury-lane. 


•   THE   M^VIAD. 
Qui  Batium  tton  odit,  ainet  tua  carmins,  Mjbtl 

INTRODUCTION. 

In  the  INTRODUCTION  lo  the  preceding  pages,  a 
brief  account  is  given  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
that  spurious  species  of  poetry  which  lately  infest- 
ed this  metropolis,  and  gave  occasion  to  the  Ba  viiO). 

I  was  not  ignorant  of  what  I  eiposed  myself  to 
by  the  publication  of  that  work.  If  abuse  could 
have  afiected  me,  I  should  not  probably  have  made 
a  set  of  people  ray  enemies,  habituated  to  ill  lan- 
guage, and  possessed  of  such  convenient  vehicles* 
for  its  dissemination.  But  I  never  regarded  it  Irom 
such  hands,  and,  indeed,  deprecated  nothing  but 
their  praise.  I  respect,  in  common  with  every  man 
of  sense,  the  censure  of  the  wise  and  good  ;  but  the 
angry  ebullitions  of  £>lly  unmasked,  and  vanity 
moctilied,  pass  by  me  '*  like  the  idle  wind,'*  or,  if 
noticed,  serve  merely  to  grace  succeeding  editions 
of  the  Baviad. 

I  confess,  however,  that  the  work  was  received 
more  favourably  than  I  expected.  Bell,  indeed, 
and  a  few  others,  whose  craft  was  touched,  vented 
their  indignation  in  prose  and  verse ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  clamour  against  me  was  not  loud,  and 
was  lost  by  insensible  degrees  in  the  applauses  of 
such  as  I  was  truly  ambitious  to  please. 

Thus  supported,  the  good  efibcts  of  the  satire  (g\o- 
riose  loquor)  were  not  long  in  manifesting  them- 
selves. Delia  Crusca  appeared  no  more  in  the  Ora- 
cle, and,  if  any  of  his  followers  ventured  to  treat 
the  town  with  a  soft  sonnet,  it  was  not,  as  before, 
introduced  by  a  pompons  preface.  Pope  and  Mil- 
Ion  resumed  their  superiority;  and  Eiste  and  his 
coadjutors  silently  acquiesced  in  the  growing  opi- 
nion of  their  incompetency,  and  showed  some  sense 
of  shame. 

With  this  I  wtui  satisfied.  I  had  taken  up  my  pen 
for  ix>  other  end-,  and  was  quietly  retiring,  with  the 
idea  that  I  had  **  done  the  state  some  service,"  and 
purposing  to  abandon  for  ever  the  csntus,  which  a 
respectable  critic  fancies  I  wielded  **  with  too  much 
severity,*'  when  I  was  once  more  called  into  the 

*  Most  of  these  fashionable  writers  were  connected 
with  the  pabiic  prints.  Delia  Crusca  was  a  worthy  co. 
adjutor  of  the  road  and  malignant  Idiot  who  condacted 
the  World.  Arno  and  Lorenzo  were  either  proprietors 
or  editors  of  another  paper.  Edwin  and  Anna  Matilda 
were  favoured  contributors  to  several ;  and  Laura  Maria, 
from  the  sums  squandered  on  puflb,  could  command  a 
comer  in  all.  This  wretched  woman,  indeed,  in  the 
wane  of  her  beauty,  fell  Into  merited  poverty,  exchanged 
poetry  fiir  politics,  and  wrote  abuslre  trash  against  the 
foverument,  at  the  rate  of  two  guineas  a  week,  for  the 
Morning  Post. 


lists*  by  the  reappearance  of  some  of  the  aeRttared 
enemy. 

It  was  not  enough  that  the  stream  of  folly  flowed 
more  sparingly  in  the  Oracle  than  befbro ;  I  was 
deCemined 

**  To  have  the  current  in  thaiplae^  dammHI  up  ;** 
and  accordingly  began  the  present  poem— for  which, 
indeed,  I  had  by  this  time  other  reasons.  I  had 
been  told  that  there  were  still  a  few  admirers  of 
the  Cniscan  school,  who  thought  the  contempt  ex- 
pressed for  it  was  not  sufficiently  justified  1^  the 
few  passages  produced  in  the  Baviad.  I  thought 
it  best,  therefore,  to  exhibit  the  tribe  of  Bell  once 
more ;  and,  as  they  passed  in  review  before  me,  to 
make  such  additional  extractst  from  their  works, 
as  should  put  their  demerits  beyond  the  power  of 
future  question. 

I  remembered  that  this  great  critic,  in  his  excel- 
lent remarks  on  the  Baviad,  had  charged  the  author 
with  **  bespattering  netnitf  all  the  poetical  eminence 
of  the  day."  Anxious,  therefore,  to  do  impartial 
justice,  I  ran  for  the  Album,  to  discover  who  had 
been  spared.  Here  I  read,  **  In  this  collection  are 
names  whom  genius  will  ever  look  upon  as  its  bett 
supporters !  Sheridan**— what,  is  *  Saul  also  among 
the  prophets  !* — "  Sheridan,  Merry,  Parsons,  Cowley, 
Andrews,  Jemingham,  Greathead,  Topkam.  Robia- 
son.*'  &c 

Thus  furnished  with  **  all  the  poetical  eminenct 
of  the  day,"  I  proceeded,  as  Mr.  Bell  says,  to  be 
spatter  it ;  taking,  for  the  vehicle  of  my  design,  t 
satire  of  Horace — to  which  1  was  led  by  its  supply 
iug  me  (amid  many  happy  allusions)  with  an  0|> 
portunity  of  briefly  noticing  the  wretched  state  of 
dramatic  poetry  among  us.t 


*  I  hope  no  one  will  do  me  the  Injustice  to  suppose  that 
I  Imagine  myself  another  Hercules  contending  with  hy^ 
dras,  kc.  Far  firom  It.  My  enemies  cannot  well  have 
an  humbler  opinion  of  me  than  I  hare  of  myself;  and  yet, 
**  If  I  am  not  ashamed  of  them,  I  am  a  soused  gurnet.'* 
Mere  pecora  Inertia  1  The  contest  Is  without  danger, 
and  the  victory  without  glory.  At  the  same  time,  I  da- 
clare^agaln8t  any  undue  advantage  being  taken  of  these 
concessions.  Though  I  knew  the  Impotence  of  these 
literary  Askaparts,  the  town  did  not ;  and  many  a  man, 
who  now  affects  to  pity  me  for  wasting  Biy  strength  upon 
unresisting  Imbecility,  would,  not  long  since,  have  heard 
their  poems  with  applause,  and  their  praises  with  delight. 

t  It  will  now  be  said  tha^  I  have  done  It  tuqut  ad  tun»' 
team.  I  confess  it;  and  for  the  reason  giTen  above. 
And  yet  I  can  honestly  assure  the  reader,  that  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  trash  here  quoted,  passed  wHh  the  authors 
fbr  superlatlTe  beauties,  every  second  word  being  printed 
either  In  Italics  or  capitals. 

1 1  know  not  If  the  stage  has  been  so  low,  since  the  days 
of  Gammer  Ourton,  as  at  this  hour.  It  seems  as  If  all  the 
blockheads  In  the  kingdom  had  started  up,  and  exclaimed, 
with  one  voice,  Come  1  let  us  write  for  the  theatres.  In 
this  there  Is  nothing,  perhaps,  altogether  new ;  the  strik* 
Ing  and  peculiar  novelty  of  Uie  t|pes  seems  to  be,  that 
ALL*  they  write  is  received.  Of  the  three  parties  con- 
cerned In  this  business,  the  writers  and  the  managers 
seem  the  least  culpable.  If  the  town  will  feed  on  husks, 
extraordinary  pains  need  not  be  taken  to  And  them  any 
thing  more  palatable.  But  what  shall  we  say  ol  ths 
people  1  ThelowerordersaresotnrutUledbyUMlameata. 


lli«eo>1«etbattirotseeptlont.    Merry**  kliotkal opart,  and  Bfrt. Ro> 
MnmA  waan  Uioticil  farce.   To  bave  faitol  wbm  lfil«aiidi«n  m^ 

itNtf  it »  pbatf"  OTV  Om  beRM  and  bMoiiMi  or  (be  BmM. 
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When  Um  Mjbviad,  wo  I  emll  U»«  prM«m  i«ein, 
was  nearly  brought  to  a  concluaion,  1  mm  ii  aside. 
The  timet  leemed  unfavourable  to  ^u<^h  oruduc- 
tiona.  Events  of  real  importance  u'^r*  momenta- 
ply  claiming  the  attention  of  the  oto^c  anu  the 
■till  voice  of  the  muaea  was  not  li&e.v  to  ue  .miened 
«o  amid  the  din  of  arnu.  After  an  intcr%*a.  ol  two 
fean,  however*  circumstances,  which  it  is  not 
oaterial  to  mention,  have  induced  me  to  ilpjsh,  and 
trust  it,  without  more  preface,  to  the  caulour  to 
wliich  I  am  already  so  highly  indebted  toi  tne  kind 
reception  of  the  Baviad. 

Yes,  I  DID  say  that  Crusca's*  **  true  sublime" 
Lack'd  taste,  and  sense,  and  every  thing  but  rh3rme ; 


ble  follies  of  O'Kaefei  and  Cobbe,  and  Pilon,  and  I  know 
not  who— Sardi  veoalea,  each  worse  than  the  other— 
that  they  have  lost  all  relish  for  simplicity  and  genuine 
humour;  nay,  ignorance  itself,  unless  It  be  gross  and 
glaring,  cannot  hope  for  "their  most  sweet  voices." 
And  the  higher  ranks  are  so  mawkishly  mild,  that  they 
take  with  a  placid  simper  whatever  comes  beforo  them; 
OTt  if  they  now  and  then  experience  a  slight  fit  of  di^nst, 
have  not  resolution  enough  to  express  it,  but  sit  yawning 
and  gaping  in  each  other's  faces  for  a  little  encourage- 
ment in  their  culpable  forbearance. 

When  this  was  written,!  thought  the  town  had  **  sound- 
ed," as  Shakspeare  says, "  the  very  *oass  string  of  humi> 
lity  ;'*  but  it  has  since  appeared,  that  the  lowest  pcist  cf 
degradation  had  not  then  been  raached.  The  fores  of 
English  folly,  indeed,  could  go  no  &rther,  and  so  fitr  I 
was  right;  but  the  auxiliary  supplies  of  Germany  wera 
at  hand,  and  the  taste,  vitiated  by  the  lively  nonsense  of 
O'Keefe  and  Co.,  was  destined  to  be  utterly  destroyed  by 
successive  importations  of  the  heavy,  lumbering,  mono- 
tonous stupidity  of  Kotzebue  and  Schiller. 

The  object  of  these  writera  has  been  detailed  with  such 
force  and  precision  in  the  in(p>duction  to  "  Thb  Rovkrs," 
that  nothing  ramains  to  be  said  on  that  head— indeed  the 
simple  perusal  of  **  7%e  Rovert^*  would  supersede  the 
necessity  of  any  critique  on  the  merits  of  the  German 
drama  in  general ;  since  thera  is  not  a  folly,  however 
gross,  an  absurdity,  however  monstrous,  to  be  found  in 
that  charming  Jeu  d'esprit,  that  I  would  not  undertake  to 
parallel  from  one  or  other  of  the  most  admired  works  of 
the  German  Shakspearss.>  Why  it  has  not  been  produced 
on  the  stage  4s  to  me  a  matter  of  astonishment,  since  it 
unites  the  beauties  of  **  The  Stranger"  and  **Piiarro;" 
and,  though  perfealy  German  in  Its  sentiments,  is  Eng- 
lish in  its  language— Intelligible  English ;  which  Is  infi- 
nitely more  than  can  be  sold  of  the  translation  firom 
Kotzebue,  so  maliciously  attributed  to  Mr.  Sheridan. 

In  a  word,  if  you  take  from  the  German  dramas  their 
horrid  blasphemies,  their  waftton  Invocations  of  the  sa* 
cred  Name,  and  their  minute  and  ridiculous  stage  dirac- 
tlons,  which  seem  calculated  to  turn  the  whole  Into  a 
pantomime,  nothing  will  remain  but  a  caput  mortuum,  a 
vapid  and  gloomy  mass  of  matter,  unenlightened  by  a 
single  ray  of  genius  or  nature.  If  you  leare  them  their 
blasphemies,  &c.,  you  have  then  a  nameless  something, 
insipid  though  immoral,  tedious  though  impious,  and  stu- 
pid though  extravagant !— so  much  so,  that,  as  a  judicious 
writer  well  observes, "  It  becomes  a  doubt  which  are  the 
greatest  objects  of  contempt  and  scorn,  those  who  con- 
ceived and  wrote  them,  or  those  who  have  the  effrontery 
to  praise  them."  Yet "  these  be  thy  gods,  O  Israel !"  and 
to  these  ara  sacrificed  our  uste,  our  sense,  and  our  na- 
tional honour. 

e  Crusca*s  **  true  sublime."  The  words  between  In- 
verted commas  In  this  and  the  following  verses,  are  Mr. 
Bell's.  They  contain,  as  the  raader  sees,  a  short  cha- 
racter of  the  works  to  which  they  ara  respectively  affixed. 
Though  I  have  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  this  gentle- 

1  So  KolnbM  mod  SchUkr  an  itylMl  bj  ttM  eritkd  lemwen. 


That  Amo's  **  easy  strains"  were  coarse  and  roogl^ 

And  £dwin*s  **  matchless  numbers"  woful  stuff 

And  who^ibrgive,  O  gentle  Bell,  the  won]. 

For  it  must  out— who,  prithee,  so  absord. 

So  mnlishly  absurd,  as  not  to  join 

In  this  with  me,  save  always  tubk  and  rmnm  f 

Yet  still,  the  soul  of  candour !  I  allow*d 

Their  jingling  elegies  amused  the  crowd ; 

That  lords  hung  blubbering  o'er  each  wofol  line, 

That  lady-critics  wept,  and  cried,  *'  divine !" 

Thatiove-lom  priests  reclined  the  pensive  head. 

And  sentimental  ensigns,  as  they  read« 

Wiped  the  sad  drops  of  pity  from  their  eye. 

And  bunt  between  a  hiccup  and  a  sigh. 

Yet,  not  content,  like  horse-leeches  they  < 

And  split  my  head  with  one  eternal  hum 

For  "  more !  mcis !  more  V*  Away !  for  should  I  granl 

The  full,  the  unreserved  applause  ye  want, 

St  John*  might  then  my  partial  voice  accuse, 

And  claim  my  suffrage  for  his  tragic  muso ; 

And  Greathead,t  rising  from  his  short  disgrace. 

Fling  the  forgotten  '*  Regent"  in  my  face,  ^ 


num  In  the  present  Instances,  yet  I  observe  such  acute* 
ness  of  perception  in  his  general  criticism,  that  I  should 
have  styled  him  the  **  profound"  Instead  of  the  "gentle" 
Boll,  If  I  had  not  previously  applied  the  epithet  to  a  still 
greater  man,  (absit  Invidla  dicto,)  to— Mr.  T.  Yanghan. 
I  tnus,  that  this  Incidental  preference  will  create  no 
Jealousy— for  though,  as  Virgil  properly  remarks,  **  an 
oaken  staff  bach  merits,"  yet  I  need  not  inform  a  gentle* 
man,  who,  like  Mr.  Bell,  reads  Shakspeare  every  day 
after  dinner,  that  **  If  two  men  ride  upon  a  horse,  one  of 
them  must  lide  behind." 

*  St.  John,  &c.  Having  already  observed  In  the  Intro- 
duction, that  the  Maeviad  was  nearly  finished  two  years 
since,  and  consequently  before  the  death  of  this  gentle, 
man,  I  have  only  to  add  here,  that  though  I  should  not 
have  Introduced  any  of  the  heroes  of  the  Baviad,  quorum 
Flaminia  tegitur  cinis,  atque  Lalina,  yet  I  scarcely  ihink 
it  necessary  to  make  any  chknges  for  the  sake  of  omit* 
ling  such  as  have  passed  ad  plures,  in  the  Interval  between 
writing  and  publishing. 

The  reader  will  find,  p.  181,  another  Instance  of  my 
small  pretensions  to  prophecy,  and  probably  regret  it 
more  than  the  present. 

t  Greathead's  Regent— Of  this  tragedy,  which  was 
"recommended  to  the  world"  by  the  monthly  reviewers 
and  others,  as  "  the  work  of  a  scholar,"  I  want  words  to 
express  my  just  contempt  The  plot  of  It  Is  childish,  iie 
conduct  atourd,  the  language  unintelligible,  the  thoughts 
false  and  unnatural,  the  metaphora  Incongruous,  the 
general  style  grovelling  and  base ;  and,  to  sum  up  all  in 
a  word,  the  whole  piece  the  most  execrable  abortion  of 
stupidity  that  ever  di^raced  the  stage.. 

It  is  to  be  wished  that  critics  by  profession,  sensible  of 
the  influence  which  their  opinions  necessarily  have  oa 
the  public  taste,  would  divest  themselves  of  their  partial- 
ities when  they  sit  down  to  the  execution  of,  what  I  hope 
they  consider  as,  a  solemn  duty.  We  should  not  then 
find  them,  as  in  the  present  Instance,  prostituting  their 
applause  on  works  that  call  for  universal  reprobation. 

It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Parsons  has 
added  his  all-sufficient  suffrage  to  that  of  the  reviewers, 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Greathead. 

"  O  bard !  to  whom  belongs 

Each  purest  fount  of  poesy ! 

Who  old  Ilyssus'  hallowM  dews 

In  his  oten  Avon  dare  Infuse. 

O  favour'd  clime  !  O  happy  age ! 

That  boasts,  to  save  a  sinking  sUge, 

A  Greathead  1 !  V*-Gent.  Mag. 
When  1  first  read  these,  and  other  high  sounding  praises 
scattered  over  reviews,  magaslnes,  newspapers,  and  * 
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Bid  me  my  ccnrara,  u  I  may,  deplore. 
And,  like  my  brother  critict,  cry  **  £ncore  !** 
Alas  I  my  learned  fiieudi,  ibr  iiich  ye  are, 
At  Bell  will  lay,  or,  if  ye  aik  it,  swear ; 
Til  not  enough,  though  thia  be  lomewhat  loo. 
And  more,  perhaps,*  than  Jemingham  can  do^-^ 


know  not  what,  I  was  naturaUy  led  to  conclude  that  Mr. 
O.had  succeeded  better  in  his  smaller  pieces  than  in  his 
tiagedy,  and  thus  justified  in  some  degree  the  cry  of  his 
*  learning,"  Ac  kc   But  no— all  was  a  blank ! 

Hers  are  a  few  samples  of  the  "  Xlyssean  dews  Infused 
jy  Bfr.  Oreathead  into  his  oim  Avon"— muddied,  I  sup- 
pose, and  debased  by  the  home-bred  streamlet  of  one 
Shalrspeare« 

**  In  fuller  presence  we  descry, 
'Mid  mounuin  roclcs— a  dehy 
Than  eye  of  man  shall  e^er  behold 
In  living  grace  otteuiplured  gold."< 
More  matter  for  a  May  morning ! 

**0DB  ON  APATHY. 

"  Accursed  be  dull  lethargic  Apathy, 
Whether  at  eve  she  listless  ride 
In  sluggish  car  by  tortoise  drawn— 
WHh  mimic  air  of  senseless  pride, 
She  feebly  throws  on  all  her  withering  sight. 
While  too  observant  of  her  sway, 
Unmark'd  her  droning  subjects  lie. 
Alike  to  her  who  murmur  or  obey." 
I  hops  the  reader  understands  it. 

'*ODB  TO  DUSL. 

**  Never  didst  thou  appear 

While  Tiber's  sons  gave  law  to  all  the  world ; 

Yet  much  they  loved  to  desolate  and  slaughter. 

Carthage !  attest  my  words. 

To  glut  their  sanguinary  rage. 

Not  citizens  tnit  gladiators  fall. 

Slavery  and  vassalage, 

And  savage  broils  'twixl  nobles  are  no  more. 

Vanish  thou  likewise"-^ 
And  these  are  onas,  good  heavens  1  **  After  the  manner 
of  Pindar,"  I  take  for  granted. 

Enough  of  Mr.  Greathead.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  I 
am  actuated  by  no  personal  dislike ;  for  I  can  say  with 
truth,  (what,  indeed,  I  can  of  all  the  heroes  of  the  Ma  viad,) 
that  I  have  not  the  slightest  knowledge  of  him.  But  the 
daws  have  strutted  too  long :  it  is  more  than  time  to  strip 
them  of  their  adventitious  plumage ;  and  if;  in  doing  it,  I 
should  pluck  off  any  feathers  which  originally  belonged 
to  them,  they  have  only  to  thank  their  own  vanhy,  or  the 
forwardness  of  their  injudicious  friends. 

•  And  more,  perhaps,  than  Jemhigham  can  do.  No ; 
Mr.  Jernlogham  has  lately  written  a  tragedy  and  a  farce ; 
both  extremely  well  spoken  of  by  the  reriewers,  and  both 
—gone  to  the  **  pastry-cooks." 

I  once  thought  that  I  understood  something  of  faces, 
but  I  must  read  my  Lavater  again,  I  find.  That  a  gentle- 
man with  the  **  physiognomie  dhm  mouton  qui  r^ve"  should 
suddenly  surt  forth  a  new  Tyrtaeus,  and  pour  a  dreadful 
note  through  a  cracked  war-trump,  amazes  me.— Well, 
Feonti  ntlla  noBS  shall  henceforth  be  my  motto. 

In  the  pride  of  his  heart  Mr.  Jerningham  has  Uken  the 
instrument  from  his  mouth,  and  given  mo  a  smart  stroke 
on  the  head  with  it :  this  Is  fair, 

**  CxdimnS}  loquo  vicem  praebemus  crura  sagittis." 
He  has  also  levelled  a  deadly  blow  at  a  gentleman  who, 
roost  assuredly,  never  dreamed  of  having  our  Drawcansir 
for  an  antagonist:  this,  though  not  quite  so  fiiir,  is  not 
altogether  unprecedented ;  ^ 

**  An  eagle,  towering  in  his  pride  of  place. 
Was  hj  a  mousing  owl  hawk'd  at !" 


Tia  noi  enough  to  dole  oot  Aha !  and  Ohs  I 
Through  KemUe's  tborai,  or  throogh  Beoelefli 

nose. 

To  crowd  onr  stage  with  scaflbMs,  or  to  fright 
Onr  wives  with  rapea,  repeated  thrice  a  night; 
JiTDGie— Not  such  aa,  self-ereated.  sit 
On  that  TEBMEMDOUS  BENCH*  whioh  skirts  the  ptt 
Where  idle  Thespis  noda,  while  Amot  dreama 
Of  Nereida  '*  purling  in  ambroaial  streams ;" 
Where  Este  in  rapture  cons  fantaatie  airs, 
**  Old  Pistol  new  revived"  in  Topham  starea. 
And  Boswell,  aping,  with  preposterous  pride, 
Johnson's  worst  frailties,  rolla  from  side  to  aide 
His  heavy  head  from  hour  to  hour  erects, 
Affects  the  fool,  and  ia  what  he  affecta4^ 
Judges  of  troth  and  aenae.  yet  more  demand 
That  art  to  nature  lend  a  helping  hand ! 
That  fables  well  devised  be  simply  told. 
Correct  if  new,  and  probable  if  old. 

When  Mason  leada  Elfrida  forth  to  view, 
Adom'd  with  virtues  which  she  never  knew, 
I  feel  for  every  tear ;  while,  borne  along 
By  the  full  tide  of  unreaiated  sodg, 
I  stop  not  to  inquire  if  all  be  just, 
But  take  her  goodness,  as  her  grief,  on  trust. 
Till  calm  reflection  checka  me,  and  I  see 
The  heroine  as  she  waa,  and  ought  to  be ; 
A  bold,  bad  woman,  wading  to  the  throne 
Through  seas  of  blood,  and  Crimea  till  then  no 

known: 

Then,  then  I  hate  the  magic  that  deceived. 
And  blush  to  think  how  fondly  I  believed.^ 


I  «TbcH  linn  (Mr.  Fumbs  uji/inn  mot  QrmXbeadh.^  Bat  tbef  u« 
paUiiked  wHb  hit  hum  in  the  Anram ;  whicb,  tscloriv*  of  Ibdr  itapidil  jr, 
hidBdetttintharihrfbrme.  If  oar  doogJitycritiecboaMitotektaMmto 
kiBMli;  I  ctt  hir«  iio  ol4«ct]oB  { lor,  aftor  all,  pofBt  CM  de  panp««  icffDO  I 


There  is  a  trait  of  scholarship  in  Mr.  Jemingliam's  last 
poem,  which  should  not  be  overlooked ;  more  especially 
as  it  is  ihe  only  one.  Having  occasion  to  mention  **  Agave 
and  her  infant^"*  he  subjoins  the  following  explanation 
''Alluding  to  Agave,  who  in  a  delirium  slew  her  MUL 
See  Ovid."  No,  I'll  take  Mr.  Jemingham's  word  for  it, 
though  I  had  twenty  Ovids  before  me. 

*  When  this  was  written,  which  was  while  the  Opera 
House  was  used  fur  plays,  the  **  learned  Justices"  here 
enumerated,  together  with  the  others  not  yet  taken^  were 
accustomed  to  flock  nightly  to  this  bench,  from  whicb 
the  unleuered  vulgar  were  always  scornfully  repelled 
w\pi  an  oa^f  (  aitovvof. 

I  have  not  heard  whether  the  New  Theatre  be  possessed 
of  such  a  one ;  I  think  not ;  for  critics  are  no  more  gre- 
garious than  spiders.  Like  them,  they  might  do  great 
things  in  concert ;  but,  like  them  too,  they  usually  end 
with  devouring  one  another. 

t  Amo.— The  dreams  of  this  gentleman,  which  continue 
to  make  their  appearance  in  the  Oracle,  under  the  name 
of  Thespis,  are  not  always  of  Nereids.  He  dreamed  one, 
night  that  Mr.  Pope  played  Posthumus  with  less  spirit 
than  usual,  and  it  was  Mr.  Johnston  singing  Gramma- 
chive  I  Another  night,  that  the  Mourning  Bride  might 
have  been  better  cast,  and  lo !  it  was  the  Comedy  of 
Errors  that  was  played.  ...^ 

This  was  rather  unfortunate ;  but  the  reader  must  bare 
already  reflected,  from  the  strange  occupations  of  these 
(*  self-created  judges,"  (here  faithfully  described^  that 
sleeping  or  waking,  they  were  attentive  to  every  thing 
but  what  passed  before  their  eyes. 

t  Pauper  videri  cotta  vult,  ct  est  pauper  I 

i  Mr.  Parsons*  note  on  this  passage  is—"  Did  you  b» 
ubvbY  could  you  possibly  be  so  ignorant  1'^Even  so. 
But  I  humbly  conceive  that  Mr.  Mason,  who  seduced 
my  unsuspecting  youth,  is  equally  culpable  with  myself 


1  Sw  hk  «  Pwc^  IpoMiar,  iMi  DMtradin,'*  p.  1 
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Not  80»  when  £dgar,*  wndm,  in  lome  imogo  plot, 

The  hero  of  a  day  that  knew  him  not, 

Struts  from  the  field  hii  enemy  had  won, 

On  itately  etilti,  eiulting  and  undone ! 

Here  I  can  only  pity,  only  amile ; 

Where  not  one  grace,  one  elegance  of  etyle, 

Redeems  th'  aodaciotw  folly  of  the  rest. 

Truth  mcrificed,  and  history  made  a  jest. 

Let  fhie,  ye  Cruscant,t  if  your  heads  be  made 
**  Of  penetrable  stufT'  let  this  persuade 
Your  husky  tribes  their  wanderings  to  restrain, 
Nor  hope  what  taste  and  Moson  fail'd  to  gain. 

Then  let  your  style  be  brief,  your  meaning  clear, 
Nor,  like  Lorenzoi  tire  the  labouring  ear 
With  a  wild  waste  of  words ;  sound  without  sense. 
And  all  the  florid  glare  of  impotence. 
Still  with  your  characters  jronr  language  change, 
From  grave  to  gay,  as  nature  dictates,  range ; 
Now  droop  in  all  the  plaintiveness  of  wo. 
Now  in  glad  numbers  light  and  airy  flow ; 
Now  shake  the  stage  with  guilt's  alarming  tone. 
And  make  the  aching  bosom  all  your  own ; 

Now But  I^ing  in  Tain ;  from  first  to  lost 

Tour  joy  is  fustian,  and  your  grief  bombast : 
Rhetoric  has  banish'd  reason ;  kings  and  queens 
Vent  in  hyberboles  their  royal  spleens ; 
Guardsmen  in  metaphors  express  their  hopes. 
And  '<  maidens  in  white  linen,"  howl  in  tropes. 

Reverent  I  greet  the  bards 'of  other  days : 
Blest  be  your  names,  and  lasting  be  your  praise ! 
From  nature's  varied  fkce  ye  widely  drew, 
And  folk>wing  ages  own'd  the  copies  true. 
O !  had  our  sots,  who  rhyme  with  headlong  haste, 
And  think  reflection  still  a  foe  to  taste. 
But  brains  your  pregnant  scenes  to  understand. 
And  give  us  truth,  though  but  at  second  hand, 
'Twore  something  yet !    But  no,  they  never  look— 
Shall  souls  of  fire,  they  cry,  a  tutor  brook  t 

There  Is  also  one  William  Shakspeare,  who,  I  am  ready 
to  take  my  oath,  is  a  notorious  offender  in  this  way ; 
having  led  not  only  me,  but  divers  others,  Into  the  most 
gross  and  ridiculous  errors ;  making  us  laugh,  cry,  ftc, 
for  persons  whom  we  ought  to  have  known  to  be  mere 
nonentities. 

But  Mr.  Parsons  has  happfly  obtained  an  obdurate  and 
Impassable  head :  let  him,  therefore,  **  give  God  thanks, 
and  make  no  boast  of  it."  He  is  a  wise  and  a  wary 
reader,  and  follows  the  most  judicious  Bottom,  who  having, 
like  himself,  too  much  sagacity  to  be  imposed  upon  by  a 
fsigned  character,  was  laud^ly  anxious  to  uxkdeceive 
the^world.  «No,"  quoth  he,  <*let  him  thrust  his  lace 
through  the  lion's  neck,  and  say,  if  you  think  I  come  hither 
as  a  lion,  it  were  pity  of  my  life  no,  I  am  no  such  thing : 
I  am  a  man,  as  other  men  are ;— and  then,  indeed,  let 
-  him  name  his  name,  and  tell  them  plainly  ha  Is  Smvo 
the  joiner.*' 

•  Edgar  Atheling.— See  the  •*  Battle  of  Bastlugs,"  a 
tragedy  by  Mr.  Cumberland. 

t  Ye  Cruscans ! 

O  vol,  che  della  Crtuca  vi  chlamate, 
Come  quel  che  larina  non  avendo 
Di  quella  a  tutto  pasto  vi  saziate ! 

t  Lorenzo. "  A  lamentable  tragedy  lay  Della  Crnsca, 

mixed  full  of  pleasant  minlL"  The  house  laughed  a-good 
at  it,  but  Mr.  Harris  cried  sadly.  Here  Is  another  instance^ 
If  h  were  wanted,  of  the  bad  effects  of  prostitute  applause. 
Could  Mr.  Harris,  If  his  mind  had  not  been  prevtously 
warped  by  the  eternal  puffs  of  Bell  and  hW  ibllowers, 
have  supposed,  for  a  moment,  that  a  knack  of  stringing 
together**hoarhlll8,"and««  rippling  rills,"and«red  skies 
glare,"  and  **  thin,  thin  ahr,"  qualified  a  man  for  writing 
tragedyl 


Forbid  it,  inspiration !    Thna  yoar  pain 
Is  void,  and  ye  have  lived,  for  them,  in  vain ; 
In  vain  for  Crusca  and  his  skipping  school, 
Cobbe,  Rejmolds,  Andrews,  and  that  nobler  fxl ; 
Who  naught  but  Laura's*  tinkling  trash  admire. 
And  the  mad  jangle  of  Matilda's*  lyre. 


*  Laura's  tinkling  trash,  &c-^I  had  amassed  a  worid 
of  this  ^  tiolding  trash"  for  the  behoof  of  the  reader,  b« 
having,  fortunately  for  him,  mislaid  it,  and  not  being 
disposed  to  undertake  again  the  drudgery  of  wading 
through  Mr.  Bell's  collections,  I  can  only  oflfor  the  Utile 
which  occurs  to  my  memory.    Of  this  Uttle,  the  merits 
must  be  principally  shared  among  Mrs.  Robinson,  Mrs. 
Cowley,  and  Mr.  Merry ; 
**  Et  vos,  O  Laurl,  carpam,  el  te,  proxima  Myrte, 
Sic  posiiae  quoniam  suaves  misceiis  odores." 
**-0  let  me  fly 

Where  Greenland  darkness  drinks  the  beamy  sky ;" 
**  But  0 1  beware  how  thou  dost  fling 
Thy  hotpuU*  o'er  the  quivering  siring  I" 
**  Pluck  from  their  dark  and  rocky  bed 

The  yelling  demons  of  the  deep. 
Who,  soaring  o'er  the  comet's  head. 
The  bosom  of  the  welkin  sweep." 
**  And  when  the  jolly  full  moon  laughs. 
In  her  clear  zenith  to  behold 
The  envious  stars  withdraw  their  gleams  of  gold, 
'Tis  to  thy  health  she  stooping  quaffs 
The  sapphire  cup  thai  fairy  zephyrs  bring  I" 
On  considering  these  and  the  preceding  lines,  I  was 
tempted  to  indulge  a  wish  that  the  Blue  Slocking  club 
would  issue  an  immediate  order  to  Mr.  Bell  to  examine 
the  cells  of  Bedlam.    Certainly,  if  an  accurate  transcript 
were  made  from  the  *'  darkened  walls"  once  or  twice  a 
quarter,  an  Album  might  be  presented  to  the  fashlonabla 
world,  more  poetical,  and  &r  more  rational,  than  any 
which  they  have  lately  honoured  wi^  their  applause. 
**  Why  does  thy  stream  of  tweelest  song 
Foam  on  the  mountain's  murmuring  side. 
Or  through  the  vocal  coven  glide  9 
**  I  heard  a  tuneful  phantom  in  the  wind, 
I  saw  it  watch  the  rising  moon  afiu*. 
Wet  with  the  weeping  of  the  twilight  star.— ^ 
**  The  pilgrim  who  with  tearful  eye  shall  view 
The  moon's  wan  lustre  in  the  midnlglit  dew, 

Sootksd  by  her  light " 

This  Is  an  admirable  reason  for  his  crying  Mbut  what 
Un  sett  trouve  toujours  un  plus  sol  qui  I'admire.  Mr 
Bell  is  in  raptures  with  it,  and  very  properly  recommenda 
it  to  the  admiration  of  Delia  Crusca,  as  being  the  produc- 
tion of  "  a  congenial  soul."  There  is  also  another  judi- 
cious critic,  one  Dr.  Tasker,  (should  it  not  be  Dr.  True* 
ler  1)  who  has  given  a  decided  opinion,  it  seems,  ii\  favour 
of  the  writer's  abilities ;  which  may  console  her  for  the 
sneera  of  fitly  such  envious  scribblera  as  the  author  of 
the  Baviad. 

And  first  you  shall  hear  what  Mn.  Robinson  says  of 
Dr.  Tasker.——^  The  learned  and  ingenious  Dr.  Tasker, 
In  the  third  volume  of  his  elegant  and  crt/ioo?  worics, 
has  paoNouMCBD  some  of  Mra.  Robinson's  poems  superior 
to  those  of  Milton  on  ihe  same  subject,  particularly  her 
Address  to  the  Nightingale.  The  praises  of  so  competent 
and  AiainUreated  a  judge,  stamps  celebrity  that  neither 
thne  nor  envy  can  obliteTOte."~Orac^  Dec.  10. 
Next  you  shall  hear  what  Dr.  Tasker  says  of  Mrs.  Bo> 


**  In  ancient  Greece  by  two  fair  forms  wera  seen 

Wisdom's  stem  goddess,  and  Love's  smiling  qoaen ; 

Pallas  presided  over  arms  and  ans^ 

And  Venus  over  gentle  virgins'  hearts ; 

But  now  both  powera  in  one  fair  form  combine. 

And  in  famed  Robinson  united  shine." 

**  This  lady,equally  celebrated  in  the  polite  and  literary 
circles,  has  honoured  Mr."'-— Lo  lihs  Dr.has  dwindled 
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But  Crusca  still  has  merit,  and  may  claim 
Ko  humble  station  in  the  ranks  of  fame  ; 
He  taught  us  first  the  language  to  refine, 
fo  crowd  with  beauties  every  sparkling  line. 
Old  phrases  with  new  meanings  to  dispense, 
Amuse  the  fancy, — and  confound  the  sense .' 
O,  void  of  reason  .'  Is  it  thus  you  praise 
A  linsey-woolsey  song,  framed  with  such  ease, 
Such  vacancy  of  thought,  that  every  line 
Might  tempt  e'en  Vaughan  to  whisper,  «  This  is 

mine!** 
Vaughan!  well  remember*d.     He,  good  man, 

complains 
That  I  affix'd  his  name  tq  Edwin's*  strains  t 

into  plain  Mr. "has  honoured  Mr.  Tuker's  poetical 

and  other  productions  with  high  and  distinguished  marlu 
of  her  approbatbn."~G(U0f/eer,  Jan.  16. 
Why  this  is  the  very  song  of  Prodlcus,  4  X««P  Tfir  xtt- 

pa  Ki^i^ci for  the  rest,  I  trust  my  readers  will  readily 

subf cribe  to  the  praises  which  these  most  **  competent 
and  disinterested  Judges"  have  reciprocally  lavished  upon 
each  other. 
But  allons ! 

" My  hand,  at  night's  fell  noon, , 

Plucks  from  the  tresses  of  the  moon 
A  sparkling  crown  of  silvery  hue, 
Besprent  with  studs  of  froxen  dew !" 
**  On  the  dizzy  heigfit  Inclined, 
I  Usten  to  the  passing  teindf 
That  loves  my  mowff^Ki  son^  to  seize, 
And  bears  H  to  the  mountain  bresxe." 
Here  we  find  that  listening  to  the  wind,  and  singing  to  it, 
are  one  and  the  same  thing;  and  that— but  I  can  make 
nothing  of  the  rest. 

"  When  in  black  obtrusive  clouds 
The  chilly  moon  her  pale  cheek  shrouds, 
I  mark  the  twinkling  sUrry  train 
Exulting  glitter  in  her  wane, 
And  proudly  gleara  their  borrowed  light 
To  gem  the  sombre  dome  of  night." 
Whatan  admirable  observer  of  nature  is  this  great  poetess  1 
The  stars  imnUing  in  a  cloudy  night,  and  gleaming 
their  borrvused  lustre,  is  superlatively  good.  I  had  almost 
forgot  to  observe  that  these  and  the  preceding  lines  are 
taken  from  the  Ode  to  the  Nightingale,  so  superior,  in  the 
reverend  Judgment  of  Dr.  Tasker,  to  one  of  a  Mr.  John 
Milton  on  the  same  subject. 

** ^The  lightning's  rays 

Leap  through  the  night's  scarce  pervious  gloora. 
Attracted  by"— (what !  for  a<ducat  •> 
*«  Attracted  by  the  rose's  bloom !" 
**  Let  but  thy  lyre  impatient  seize 
Departing  twilight's  filmy  breeze, 
That  winds  th'  enchanting  chords  among 
In  lingering  labyrinths  of  song."— 
**  See  in  the  clmids  its  mast  the  proud  back  laves, 
Scorning  the  aid  of  ocean's  humble  waves!" 
From  this  it  appears,  that  Mrs.  Cowley  imagines  proud 
harks  to  float  on  their  masts.    It  is  proper  to  mention 
that  the  vessel  takes  such  extraordinary  state  on  herself, 
because  she  carries  Delia  Crusca  1 

" ^From  a  young  grove's  shade, 

Whose  infant  boughs  but  mock  th'  expecting  glade ! 
Sweet  sounds  stole  forth,  upborne  upon  the  gale, 
Press'd  through  the  air,  and  broke  upon  the  vale ; 
Then  silent  walk'd  the  breezes  of  the  plain, 
Or  soar'd  aloft,  and  seized  the  hovering  strain."— 
Delia  Crueoa. 
The  force  of  folly  can  no  farther  go ! 
*  Edwin's  strains.— If  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  con- 
-Josion  of  the  Bafwd,  he  will  find  a  delicious  Eirtra^ioy 
M  a  tame  mou j^  ty  this  gentleman.    As  It  seemed  to 
givs  universal  r » £*sfaction,  I  embrace  the  opfiortunity  of 

Vol.  ra.--12 


*Tis  just — ^for  what  three  kindred  souls  have  done. 
Is  most  unfairly  charged,  I  ween,  on  one. 
Pardon,  my  learned  friend  !  With  watery  eyes. 
Thy  growing  fame  to  truth  I  sacrifice  j 
To  many  a  sonnet  call  thy  claims  in  doubt. 
And, «« at  one  entrance,  shut  thy  glory  out" 
Yet  mewl  thou  stiU.    Shall  my  lord's  dormouse  die. 
And  low  in  dust  without  a  requiem  lie  ? 
No,  mewl  thou  still :  and,  while  thy  d— s  join 
Their  melancholy  symphonies  to  thine. 
My  righteous  verse  shall  labour  to  restore 
The  well  earned  fame  it  robb'd  them  of  before  t 
Edwin,  whatever  elegies  of  wo 
Drop  from  the  gentle  mouths  of  Vaughan  ana  Co., 
To  this  or  that,  henceforth  no  more  confined, 
Shall,  like  a  surname,  take  in  all  the  kind. 
Right !  cry  the  brethren.    When  the  heaven« 
born,  muse 
Shames  her  descent,  and,  for  low,  earthly  views, 
Hums  o'er  a  beetle's  bier  the  doleful  stave. 
Or  sits  chief  mourner  at  a  May-bug's  grave, 
Satire  should  scourge  her  from  the  vile  employ. 
And  bring  her  back  to  friendship,  love,  and  joy. 
But  spare  Cesario,*  Carlos,t  Adelaide,^ 
The  truest  poetess  !  the  truest  maid ! 


laying  before  the  public  another  eflbslon  of  the  same  ex* 
quisite  pen. 

It  will  be  found,  I  flatter  myself  not  less  beautiful 
than  the  former ',  and  fully  prove  that  the  author,  though 
ostensibly  devoted  to  elegy,  can,  on  a  proper  occasion, 
assume  an  air  of  gayety,  and  be  ^  profound**  with  ease, 
and  instructive  with  elegance. 

Eiovip  KfioXoyi^ti. 
**Onthe  circumalance  qf  a  mattijpa  running  furioueiy 
(ead  dog  !)  toward  two  young  ladietf  andf  upon  coming 
up  to  thenif  becoming  inaUmtly  gentle  (good  dog  !)  and 
tractate.** 

Tanturo  ad  narrandum  arguroentum  est  benignitas! 
**  When  Orpheus  took  his  lyre  to  hell. 
To  fetch  his  rib  away, 
On  that  same  thing  he  pleased  so  well, 
That  devils  leam'd  to  play. 
(( Besides,  in  books  it  may  be  read, 
That  whilst  he  swept  the  /ute, 
Orim  Cerberus  hung  his  savage  head, 
And  lay  astoundly  mute. 
«  But  here  we  can  with  justice  say, 
That  nature  rivals  art ; 
Be  eang  a  mastiff's  rage  away, 
Tou  look'd  one  through  the  heart." 

I}kU  Edwin. 
*  Cesario.  In  the  Baviad  are  a  few  sunzas  of  a  most 
delectable  ode  to  an  owl.  They  were  ascribed  to  Amo ; 
nor  was  I  consctous  of  any  mistake,  till  I  received  a  polite 
note  from  that  gentleman,  assuring  me  that  he  was  not 
only  not  the  author  of  them,  but  (horresco  referens)  that 
he  thought  them  **  execrable."  Mr.  Bell,  on  the  other 
hand,  affirms  them  to  be  "  admirable." 

**  Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  1" 

Be  this  as  it  may,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  disco 
vered  the  true  author.    They  were  written  by  Cesario ; 
and  as  I  rather  incline  to  Mr.  Bell,  pace  Arno  dixerim, 
I  shall  make  no  scruple  of  laying  the  remainder  of  this 
"mellifluous  piece"  before  the  reader. 
<*  Slighted  love  the  soul  subduing, 
Silent  sorrow  chille  the  hearty 
IVeacheroue  fancy  sUll  pureuingt 
Still  repele  iticpoieon^d  dart. 

,t  Sea  note  t,  1st  col.  p.  178.        t  See  note  ti  lb 
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LoMDio,^  Reab«n4  *|mu«  «  itr  be  tbt  thought 
Of  iotenst,  far  firaim  them.    Unbribed,  unbougfat, 

**  SooffUng  thoee  fond  dttma  ofpleuure, 
PMwrtA  tn  the  gioving  break, 
Lmvtsh  of  her  sweeteii  inmrnm*, 
▲nxknu  ftar  is  charmed  to  rmt,   ■ 
<*  FearloM  o'er  the  wkitea*d  M2(nm, 
Proudly  riw,  fweet  bird  of  night, 
A^«iy  through  the  bending  willotM, 
Qtntly  wing  thy  aery  flight."— Ceeortfo. 
Though  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  good  lente  and  taata 
enough  to  see  and  admire  the  peculiar  beautiea  of  this 
ode,  yet  a  regard  for  troth  obtlget  ne  to  detlare  that  they 
ara  not  original.    They  are  taken  (with  hnprovementa, 
I  confess)  from  a  most  beautiful  **  Song  by  a  perion  of 
quality,"  in  Pope's  Miscellanies.    This,  though  it  de* 
traas  a  little  from  Cesario's  inventive  powers,  still 
leaves  him  the  praise  (no  mean  one)  of  having  gone 
oeyond  that  great  poet,  in  what  he  probably  considered 
as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  ingenuity. 

Venimus  ad  summmn  ibrtun«  I  Mr.  Oreathead  equals 
^hakspeare,  Mrs.  Boblnson  surpasses  Milton,  and  Gesa< 
rio  outdoes  Pope  in  that  very  performance  which  he 
vainly  Imagined  so  complete  as  to  take  away  all  desire 
of  Imiuting,  all  possibility  of  excelling  h ! 

"O  favoured  clime !  O  happy  age !" 

t  (^rlos.— I  have  nothing  of  this  gentleman  (a  most 

pertinacioas  scribbler  in  the  Oracle)  but  the  following 

*  sonnet ;"  luckily,  however,  it  is  so  ineflkbly  stupid,  that 

't  will  more  than  satisfy  any  readers  but  Mr.  Bell's. 

*<  ON  A  LAnT*S  POETRAIT. 

**  Oft  hath  the  poet  hall'd  the  breath  of  morn, 
That  wakens  nature  with  the  voice  of  spring, 

And  oft,  when  purple  summer  feeds  the  lawn. 
Hath  fancy  touch'd  him  with  her  procreant  wing; 

Full  frequent  has  he  bless'd  the  golden  beam 
Which  yellow  autumn  glowing  spreads  around, 

And  though  pale  winter  pressed  a  paly  gleam, 
Fresh  in  his  breast  was  young  description  fbund." 
f  can  copy  no  more— Job  himself  would  lose  all  patience 
here.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the  remainder  of  this  incom- 
prehensible trash,  I  will  give  the  reader  a  string  of  judi- 
clous  observations  by  Mr.  T.  Yaughan :  "  Bruyere  says, 
he  will  allow  that  good  writers  are  scarce  enough,  but 
adds,  and  Justly,  that  good  critics  are  equally  K)  :  which 
rtmindM  our  anrespandenl  also  of  wiiat  the  AbM  Trublet 
writes,  tpcaksng  of  professed  critics,  ^ere  he  so^.  If 

they  were  obliged  to  examine  authors  impartially 

there  would  be  fewer  writers  In  ihH  leay.  Was  this  to 
be  the  liberal  praalce  adopted  by  our  modern  critics, 
we  should  not  see  a  BovCtid— falling  upon  men  and  things 
that  are  much  above  his  capachy,  and  seemingly  for  no 
other  reastm  than  because  they  are  so." 

A  Daniel  come  to  Judgment,  yea,  a  Daniel  I  This  Is  in 
truth  the  reason ;  and  when  Mr.  Yaughan  and  his  coad- 
jutors condescend  to  humUe  themselves  to  my  under- 
standing, I  will  endeavour  to  profit  by  their  eloquent 
strictures. 

t  Adelaide.— And  who  It  Adelaide  1  O  serl  studlorum  I 
"  Not  to  know  her,  argues  yourselves  unknown."  Hear 
Mr.  Bell,  the  Longinus  of  newspaper  writers. 

**  ADBLAIDB. 

**  He  who  is  here  addressed  by  the  first  lyric  writer  In 
Jie  kingdom,  must  himself  endeavour  to  repay  a  debt  so 
•Mghly  honourable,  if  it  «m  6s  dons  by  verse !   This  lady 
shall  have  the  praise  which  ought  to  be  given  by  the 
9&»miry,  that  of  first  discovering  and  drawing  out  the 
>Uepocrers  of  Arno  and  Delia  Crusca." 
<<  O  thou,  whom  late  I  watch'd,  while  o'er  thee  hung 
The  orb  whose  glories  I  so  ofl  have  sung, 
Beheld  thee  while  a  ahoietr  qfbeam 
Made  ulght  a  lovelier  morning  seem,"  &c 
We  might  here  dismiss  this  "  first  lyric  wriur  of  the 

f  See  note  §,  next  col.       ||  See  note  ||,  ib. 


Tbej  poMf  •*  fhim  their  Mg  bffeMt*s  pfoUfic  fOM 
A  protid,  poetic  fenroor,  only  known 


age,"  who,  from  her  flippant  nonsense,  appears  to  b« 
.  Mrs.  Plozzi,  were  It  not  for  the  sake  of  remarking,  that, 
whatever  be  the  msrU  of  **  drawhig  oat  the  IUm  powsn 
of  Amo,"  (whkh,  H  sesMi,  this  ungrateful  country  hae 
not  yet  rewardsd  with  a  statue^  she  mast  be  content  te 
share  It  with  Julia.  Hear  her  invocation— but  first  hear 
Mr.  Bell.  **  A  most  elegant  compliment,  which  for  gene- 
rous esteem  has  been  seldom  M|ualled,  any  mora  thaa 
the  muse  which  inspired  iL" 

*'J1TUAT0  ASMO. 

**  Arno  1  where  steals  thy  dulcet  lay. 
Soft  as  the  evening's  minstrel  note, 
Say,  does  it  deck  the  rising  day, 
Or  on  the  noontide  breezes  float  t** 
Mrs.  Robinson  (for  we  may  as  well  drop  the  name  of 
Julia)  has  been  guilty  of  a  trifling  larceny  here ;  having 
taken  from  the  Baviad,  without  any  acknowledgment, 
a  delicious  couplet,  which  I  flattered  myself  would  never 
have  been  seen  out  of  that  poem ;  but  so  it  Is,  that,  lika 
Pope, 

a \iirrite  whate'er  I  will. 

Some  rising  genius  $ma  up  to  It  still." 
This  has  neuled  me  a  little,  and  possibly  injured  the 
great  poetess  in  my  opinion ;  for  I  have  been  robbed  m 
oflen  of  late,  that  I  begin  to  tLink  with  the  old  economist 
KHros  aoii<ap  Xoierof  is  <(  c/ks  otcsrai  ovitp. 
For  the  rest,  this  **  elegaikt  invocation"  called  forth  a 
specimen  of  Arno's  line  powers  in  the  following  dvlosi 
lays. 

**  ABKO  TO  JULIA. 

*<Siire  some  dire  star  inimical  to  man. 
Guides  to  his  heart  the  desolating  fire, 
Fills  with  contention  only  his  brief  span, 
And  rouses  him  to  murderous  desire. 
**  There  are  who  sagely  scan  the  tortnred  world. 
And  tell  us  war  Is  but  necessity. 
That  millions  by  the  Great  Dispenser  Irart'd, 
Must  suffer  by  the  scourge,  and  cease  to  be.** 
Euge,POeUl 
fLorenio. 

Kat  was  iy(>i  TOtPtXtv  ^ayotft*  a»  pi)/ia  rt, 
E((  olos  tufiairroiapov,  n  \twovs  dXas-^ 
Says  a  hungry  wight  in  an  old  comedy.    But  I  know  of 
no  seasoning  whatever,  capable  of  making  the  insipia 
garbage  of  this  modem  Sthenelus  palatable ;  I  shall 
therefore  spare  myself  the  disgust  of  producing  lu 

II  Beuben,  whom  I  take  to  be  Mr.  Greathead  In  disguise, 
(It  being  this  gentleman's  fate,  like  Hercules  of  old,  to 
assume  the  merit  of  all  unappropriated  prodigies,)  Intro* 
duced  himself  to  the  World  by  the  following 

M  ADDBBSS  TO  A2CNA  MATILDA. 

**  To  thee  a  stranger  dares  address  his  theme. 
To  tbee,  proud  mistress  of  Apollo's  lyre, 
One  ray  emitted  from  thy  golden  gleam. 
Prompted  by  love,  would  set  the  world  on  firs  I 
"Adorn  then  love  in  fancy-tinctured  vest, 
Chameleon  like,  anon  of  various  hue. 
By  Penseroso  and  Allegro  dress'd, 
Such  genius  claim'd  when  she  Idalia  drew."— 
Anna  Matilda,  what  could  she  less  1  found 
<<This  resuscitating  praise 
Breathe  life  upon  her  dying  lays," 
like  "the  daisy  which  spreads  her  bloom  to  the  mo!is 
evenlngl"and  accordingly  produced  a  matchless  "adorn 
ment  of  love,"  to  the  great  contentment  of  the  genU 
Reuben. 

"  But,  bard  polite,  how  hard  the  task 
Which  with  such  •legonct  you  ask  !** 
Who  would  have  imagined  that  these  lines,  the  slmpl 
5r  See  note  %  1st  col.  p.  179. 
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To  MftiM  Ifte  tbdn  i*  ••  Anna^  yovtk  iiMpivei, 
As  Laora'k  gr*c«8  kittdle  Aom  decinf, 
Af  Henriet— Far  heavMi't  «a]n,  not  to  fast 
I  too,  my  naston,  en  mj  teetk  warn  caat. 
Had  leanM,  by  rote,  to  rave  of  Detfa^  chanu, 
To  die  of  tianaporti  fbuiid  fai  CUoe*«  arms. 
Coy  Daphae  with  obatreperoos  plaints  to  woo, 
And  cone  Hm  craelty  oC— God  koowa  -who. 
When  l%QBhi»^  (not  the  power  that  bade  thee  write. 
For  he,  dear  Dapper !  was  a  lying  sprite,) 
OneaBom,  when  dreams  an  true,  appioaoh'd  myside. 
And,  frowning  on  my  tunefnl  lumber^  cried, 
*■  Lo  !  erery  corner  with  so£t  sonnets  cramm'd. 
And  high-born  odes,  <  works  damnM,  or  to  be 

damn'd !» 
And  is  thy  active  folly  adding  more 
To  this  most  worthless,  most  snpcrftnons  store  ? 
O  impotence  of  toil  J  thou  mightst  as  well 
Give  sense  to  Este,  or  modesty  to  Bell. 
Forbear,  forbear: — ^What  though  thou  canst  not 

claim 
The  sacred  honours  of  a  poiet^  name. 
Due  to  the  few  alone,  whom  I  inspire 
With  lof^  rapture,  with  ethereal  fire ! 
Yet  mayst  thou  arrogate  the  humble  praise 
Of  reason's  bard,  if,  in  thy  future  lays. 
Plain  sense  and  truth,  and  surely  these  are  thine. 
Correct  thy  wanderings,  and  thy  flights  confine." 
Here  ceased  the  god  and  vanish'd.    Forth  I  sprang, 
While  in  my  ear  the  voice  divine  yet  rang. 
Seized  every  rag  and  scrap,  approach*d  the  fire. 
And  saw  whole  Albums  in  the  blase  expire. 

Then  shame  ensued,  and  vain  regret,  t'  have  spent 
So  many  hours  (houn  which  I  yet  lament) 
In  thriftless  industry  t  and  year  on  year 
Inglorious  roIlM,  while  difiMence  and  fear 
Repress^  my  voice — ^unheard  till  Anna  came. 
What !  throbb'st  thou  yet,  my  bosom,  at  the  name  ? 


tribou  of  gratitude  to  genhis,  should  nearly  occasion  **  a 
perdition  of  souls  V*    Yet  so  it  was.    They  onfbrumately 
rooMd  the  jealousj  of  Delia  Crusca  **on  the  sportive 
banks  of  the  Rhone."   One  luckless  eveolng 
**  When  ivrillght  on  the  western  edge 
Had  Iwined  his  hoarj  hair  with  sabling  sedge," 
as  he  was  **  weeping"  (^r,  like  Master  Stephen,  these 
good  creatures  think  It  necessary  to  be  always  melan- 
Jioly)  at  the  tomb  of  Laura,  he  started,  as  well  he  might, 
at  the  accursed  name  of  Reuben. 


**  Hark  1  (quoth  heO 
What  cruel  sounds  are  these 
Which  float  upon  th«  languid  breexe, 
Which  fill  my  soul  with  jealous  fear  t 
Ha !  JUubtn  Is  the  name  I  hear. 
For  him  my/aUhUu  Anna,"  &c 
Ai  pains  me  to  add,  that  the  cold-blooded  Bell  has  de- 
atroyed  this  t)eaut!ful  fancy'Scene  with  one  stroke  of  his 
clownish  pen.    In  a  note  on  the  above  verses,  Album, 
p.  131,  he  officiously  informs  us  that  Delia  Crusca  knew 
**  nothing  of  his  rival,  till  he  rwKT^-detested  word  I—**  his 
sonnet  In  the  Oracle."    O  Bell !  Bell  I  is  It  thus  thou 
hnmblest  the  strains  of  the  sublime  1  Surely  we  may  say 
of  thee,  what  was  not  III  said  of  one  of  thy  sisters, 
Sed  tu  Insnlsa  male  et  molesta  vives, 
Per  quam  non  licet  esse  negUgentem. 

%  They  poor,  Ibc 

**  I  love  so  well 

Thy  soul's  deep  tone,  thy  thought's  high  swell. 
Thy  proud,  poetic  fbrvour,  known 
But  In  thy  breast's  prolific  sone."— IMta  Oruaca. 


And  chased  Hm  opptMsive  devMs  ^^ich  ronnd  ne 

clung. 
And  fired  my  bnast,  and  loonenNl  all  my  tangoe. 
E'en  then  (admise,  John  Bell !  my  mtaplb  ways) 
No  heaven  and  bell  danoed  madly  thiongh  my  Jays 
No  oaths,  no  ezeerationB  t  all  was  plain  x 
Yet,  trust  me,  while  thy  **  ever-jingling  train'* 
Chime  their  sonorous  woes  with  frigid  art. 
And  shock  the  reason,  and  revolt  the  heart, 
My  hopes  and  feaia,  in  nature's  language  diess^ 
Awakened  love  in  many  a  gentle  breast. 

How  oft,  0  Dart !  what  time  the  faithful  pair 
Walk'd  forth,  the  fragrant  hour  of  eve  to  share. 
On  thy  romantic  banks  have  my  wild  strains,* 
Not  yet  forgot  amid  my  native  plains. 


*  Mr.  Arsons  Is  eitremely  angry  at  my  "  oc*entatlous 
intrusion"  ofthe'*OtiumINvos"into  the  notes  on  this 
poem.  What  could  I  do  t  I  ever  disliked  pnblisk:  ing  my 
litUe  modicums  on  loose  pages—but  I  shall  grow  wiser  by 
his  «>*»i»»|«i^  1  and,  Indeed,  am  even  now  composing  "  one 
riddle,  t^  rebusses,  and  one  acrostic  to  a  babe  at 
nurse,"!  which  will  be  set  forth  with  all  convenient 
speed.  Meanwhile  I  am  tempted  to  offend  once  mors, 
and  subjoin  the  only  three  of  my  **  wild  strains"  that  now 
live  In  my  recollection.  I  can  assure  Mr.  Parsons  that 
they  were  written  on  the  occasions  they  profess  to  be* 
and  the  last  of  them  at  a  time  when  I  had  no  idea  of 
surviving  to  provoke  his  Indignation : 

«*  Sed  Cynane  breves 

Annot  &ta  dederunt,  me 
Servaiura  dia. 

TO  A  Vart  OP  BAaLT  VtOLBTS. 

Sweet  flowers !  that,  fhtm  your  humble  bedSi 

Thus  prematurely  dare  to  rise, 
And  trust  your  unprotected  heads 

Tb  cold  Aquarius'  waury  skies ; 
Retire,  retire !  T^Wm  tepid  airs 

Are  not  the  genial  brood  of  May; 
Jluti  sun  with  light  mallgnattt  ghu«% 

And  flatters  only  to  betray. 
Stern  winter's  reign  Is  not  yet  past 

Lol  while  your  buds  prepare  to  blow, 
On  icy  pinions  comes  the  Mast, 

And  nips  your  root,  and  lays  yon  low. 
Alas,  for  such  ungentle  doom  I 

But  I  will  shield  you ;  and  supply 
A  Undlier  soft  on  which  to  bloom, 

A  nobler  bed  on  which  to  die. 
Come  then—ere  yet  the  morning  ray 

Has  drank  the  dew  that  gems  yoor  ereat, 
And  drawn  your  balmiest  sweeU  away ; 

O  come,  and  grace  my  Anna's  breast. 
Ye  droop,  fond  flowers  i  but,  did  ye  know 

What  worth,  what  goodness  thore  reside, 
Your  cups  with  liveliest  UnU  would  glow. 

And  spread  their  leaves  wHh  conscious  prida. 
For  there  has  liberal  nature  jotn'd 

Her  riches  to  the  stores  of  art, 
And  added  to  the  vigorous  mind 

The  soft,  the  sympathising  heart. 
Come  then— ere  yet  the  morning  ray 

Has  drunk  the  dew  that  gems  your  crest 
And  drawn  your  balmiest  sweeU  away ; 

O  come,  and  grace  my  Anna's  breast. 
O  i  I  should  thinkr-that  fragrant  bed 

Might  I  but  hope  with  you  to  share,— 
Years  of  anxiety  repaid, 

By  one  short  hour  of  transport  there. 

>9M<'ancapi«raM,lMo«Mi(KMd  mm  odato  a  bojral  ielMal,tf  W. 

Mtmriity  of  6rajr%  ode  to  Eton  CoDaf^  wfaldi  fbe  ••  bof  at  iehMl»  wm 
fOTprapMtycHlMtoBttML  Wtetlte**  00*  •piffuPttdte  •*!«•■» 
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GIPPORD. 


While  THOU  hast  iwcetljr  gurgled  down  the  vale, 
Fiird  up  the  pause  of  love's  delightful  tale ! 
While,  ever  as  she  read,  the  conscious  maid. 
By  Altering  voice  and  downcast  looks  betray'd. 
Would  blushing  on  her  lover's  neck  recline. 
And  with  her  finger— point  the  tenderest  line. 
But  these  are  past  t  and,  mark  me,  Laura !  time. 
Which  made  what  then  was  venial,  now  a  crime, 
To  moro  befitting  cares  my  thoughts  confined. 
And  drove,  with  youth,  its  follies  from  my  mind. 


More  bleM'd  than  me,  thus  shall  ye  live 

Your  little  day ;  and,  when  ye  die, 
Sweet  flowers  1  the  grateful  muse  shall  give 

A  verse ;  the  sorrowing  maid,  a  sigh. 

While  I,  alas  I  no  distant  date, 
Mix  with  the  dust  from  whence  I  came, 

WiUiout  a  friend  to  weep  my  &te, 
Without  a  stone  to  tell  my  name. 

omBBMWiCH  BJLL,         FSrtt^Mo^, 
fhough  clouds  obscured  the  morning  hour. 

And  keen  and  eager  blew  the  blast, 
And  drizsliog  fell  the  cheerless  shower, 

As,  doolMfiil,  to  the  skiff  we  pass'd ; 

All  soon,  propitious  to  our  prayer, 

Gave  promise  of  a  brigliter  day : 
Ttie  clouds  dispersed  in  purer  air, 

The  blast  in  aephyrs  died  away. 

80  have  we,  love,  a  day  ex^y^d, 

On  which  we  both,— and  yet,  who  knows  ^^ 
May  dwell  with  pleasure  unalloyed 

And  dread  no  thorn  beneath  the  rose. 
How  pleasant,  from  that  dome-crown'd  hill 

To  view  the  varied  scene  below, 
Woods,  ships,  and  spires,  and,  lovelier  still, 

The  circling  Thames'  majestic  flow  1 
How  sweet,  as  Indolently  laid. 

We  overhung  that  long-drawn  dale. 
To  watch  the  checker'd  light  and  sliade 

That  glanced  upon  the  shilUng  sail ! 
And  when  the  shadow's  rapid  growth 

Proclaim'd  the  noontide  hour  expired. 
And,  though  unwearied,  'nothing  loath,' 

We  to  our  simple  meal  retired ; 
The  sportive  wile,  the  blameless  jest. 

The  careless  mind's  spontaneous  floW| 
Gave  to  that  simple  meal  a  zest 

Which  richer  tables  may  not  Icnow.— 
The  babe  that,  on  the  mother*s  breast, 

Has  toy*d  and  wanton'd  for  a  while, 
And,  sinking  to  unconscious  rest. 

Looks  up  to  catch  a  parting  smile. 
Feels  less  assured  than  thou,  dear  maid 

When,  ere  thy  ruby  lips  could  part, 
(As  close  to  mine  thy  cheek  was  laldO 

Thine  eyes  had  open'd  all  thy  heart. 
Then,  then  I  mark'd  the  chasten'd  joy 

That  lightly  o'er  thy  features  stole, 
From  vows  repaid,  (my  sweet  employ,) 

From  truth,  from  innocence  of  sotd : 
_  While  every  word  dropp'd  on  my  ear. 

So  soft,  (and  yet  it  seems  to  thrill,) 
So  sweet,  that  'twas  a  heaven  to  hear. 

And  e'en  thy  pause  had  music  still.— 
And  O I  how  like  a  &iry  dream, 

To  gaze  In  silence  on  the  tide, 
While  soft  and  warm  the  sunny  gleam 

Slept  on  the  glassy  sur&ce  wide  1 
And  many  a  thought  of  lancy  bred, 

Wild,  soothing,  tender,  undefined, 
Flay'd  lightly  round  the  heart,  and  shed 

Delicious  languor  o'er  the  mind. 


Since  this,  while  Merry  and  his  nurslings  die^ 
Thrill'd  by  the  liquid  peril  of  an  eye  s* 
(Sasp  at  a  recoUection,  and  drop  down 
At  the  long  streamy  lightning  of  a  frown ; 
I  soothe,  as  humour  prompts,  my  idle  vein, 
In  frolic  verse,  that  cannot  hope  to  gain 
Admission  to  the  i^bum,  or  be  seen 
In  L        *s  Review,  or  Urban's  Magazine. 

0,  for  thy  spirit.  Pope  I  Yet  why,  my  lays. 
Which  wake  no  envy,  and  invite  no  praise, 

■*» 
So  hours  like  momenu  wing'd  their  fli^M» 

Till  now  the  boatman,  on  the  shore, 
Impatient  of  the  waning  light, 
RecaU'd  us  by  the  dashing  oar. 

Well,  Anna,— many  days  like  ibis 

I  cannot,  must  not  hope  to  share ; 
For  I  have  found  an  hour  of  bliss  , 

Still  follow'd  by  an  age  of  care 

Yet  oft,  when  memory  intervenes— 
But  you,  dear  maid,  be  happy  still. 

Nor  e'er  regret,  'mid  lairer  scenes, 
The  day  we  pass'd  on  Oreenwich  HUL 

THB  oaAVa  OP  AKNA. 

I  wish  I  was  where  Anna  lies, 

For  I  am  sick  of  lingering  here ; 
And  every  hour  affection  cries, 

QOf  and  paruke  her  humble  bier. 

I  wish  I  could !    For  when  she  died, 
I  lost  my  all ;  and  life  has  proved. 

Since  that  sad  hour,  a  dreary  void, 
A  waste  unlovely  and  unloved.— 

But  who,  when  I  am  tum'd  to  clay, 

Shall  duly  to  her  grave  repair, 
And  pluck  the  ragged  moss  away 

And  weeds  that  have  *  no  business  there  V 

And  who,  with  pious  hand,  shall  bring 
The  flowers  she  cherish'd,  snow^drops  coU| 

And  violets  that  unheeded  spring. 
To  scatter  o'er  her  hallow'd  mould  1 

And  who,  while  memory  loves  f 0  dwell 

Upon  her  name  for  ever  dear. 
Shall  feel  his  heart  with  passion  swell, 

And  pour  the  bitter,  bitter  tear  1 
I  did  it:  and,  would  late  allow. 

Should  visit  still,  should  still  deplore- 
But  health  and  strength  have  left  me  now, 

And  I,  alas  1  can  weep  no  more. 
Take  then,  sweet  maid,  this  simple  strain, 

The  las*  I  offer  at  thy  shrine ; 
Thy  grave  must  then  undeck'd  remain, 

And  all  thy  memory  lade  whh  mine. 
And  can  thy  soft,  persoasire  look, 

Thy  voice,  that  might  with  music  vie. 
Thy  air,  that  every  gazer  took. 

Thy  matchless  eloquence  of  eye ; 
Thy  spiritS;frx>licsome  as  good. 

Thy  courage,  by  no  ills  dismay'd. 
Thy  patience,  by  no  wrongs  subdued, 

Thy  gay  good-huraour— Can  they  *  lade  f* 
Perhaps— but  sorrow  dims  my  eye  : 

Cold  turf,  which  I  no  more  must  view. 
Dear  name,  which  1  no  more  must  sigh, 

A  long,  a  last,  a  sad  adieu  1 

•  ThriU'd,atc. 

**  Bid  the  streamy  lightnings  fly 

In  liquid  peril  from  thy  eye."— De^  Ctmsm. 
"  Ne'er  shalt  thou  know  to  sigh, 

Or  un  a  soft  idea  die. 

Ne'er  on  a  recollection  grasp 

Thy  arms."— Ohe !  jam  satis  est.— Jfina  MmtJtdtt 
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Half  creeping  and  half  flying,  yet  suffice 
To  stagger  impudence  and  ruffle  vice. 
An  hour  may  come,  so  I  delight  to  dream, 
When  slowly  wandering  by  the  sacred  stream. 
Majestic  Thames !  I  leave  the  world  behind. 
And  give  to  fancy  all  th'  enraptured  mind : 
An  hour  may  come,  when  I  shall  strike  the  lyre 
To  nobler  themes ;  then,  then  the  chords  inspire 
With  thy  own  harmony,  most  sweet,  most  strong. 
And  guide  my  hand  through  all  the  maze  of  song ! 
Till  then,  enough  for  me,  in  such  rude  strains 
As  mother-wit  can  give,  and  those  small  pains 
A  vacant  hour  allows,  to  range  the  town. 
And  hunt  the  clamorous  brood  of  folly  down  i 
Force  every  head,  in  Este's  despite,  to  wear 
The  cap  and  bells  by  nature  planted  there ; 
Muffle  the  rattle,  seize  the  slavering  sholes. 
And  drive  them,  scourged  and  whimpering,  to  their 
holes. 

Burgoyne,*  perhaps,  unchilPd  by  creeping  age. 
May  yet  arise  and  vindicate  the  stage ; 
The  reign  of  nature  and  of  sense  restore, 
And  be — ^whatever  Terence  was  before. 
And  you,  too,  whole  Menander  !t  who  combine 
With  his  pure  language,  and  his  flowing  line. 
The  SOUL  of  comedy,  may  steal  an  hour 
From  the  foul  chase  of  still  escaping  power  s 
The  poet  and  the  sage  again  unite, 
And  sweetly  blend  instruction  with  delight 

And  yet  Elfrida's  bard,  though  time  has  shed 
The  snow  of  age  too  deeply  round  his  head, 
Feels  the  kini  warmth,  the  fervour  which  inspired 
His  youthful  breast,  still  glow  uncheck'd,  untired : 
And  yet  though,  like  the  bird  of  eve,  his  song 
•*  Fit  audience  finds  not"  in  the  giddy  throng, 
The  notes,  though  artful,  wild,  though  numerous, 

chaste, 
Fill  with  delight  the  sober  ear  of  taste. 

But  these,  and  more,  I  could  with  honour  name. 
Too  proud  to  stoop,  like  me,  to  vulgar  game. 
Subjects  more  worthy  of  their  daring  choose, 
And  leave  at  large  th'  abortions  of  the  muse. 
Proud  of  their  privilege,  the  innumerous  spawn. 
From  bogs  and  fens,  the  mire  of  Pindus,  drawn. 
New  vigour  feel,  new  confidence  assume,    , 
And  swarm,  like  Pharaoh's  frogs,  in  every  room. 

Sick  of  th*  eternal  croaks,  which,  ever  near. 
Beat  like  the  death-watch  on  my  tortured  ear ;  * 
And  sure,  too  sure,  that  many  a  genuine  child 
Of  truth  and  nature  check'd  his  wood-notes  wild,^ 


•  Burgoyne.— See  note  ♦,  3d  col.  p.  174. 

t  And  you,  loo,  whole  Menander,  &C.-0  spem  &llacem ! 
Oar  Menander  has  since  **  stolen  an  hour*'  (H  would  be 
Injustice  to  suppose  it  more)  from  public  pursuits,  and 
prostituted  It  to  the  reproduction  of  a  German  sooterkin. 

tCheckM  his  wood*notes  wild.— £i«M-i|9ayr«i»v  xoXoioiy, 
mnprat  kvkvoi.  But  this  Is  better  lllurnted  in  a  most 
elegant  fable  of  Lessiog,  to  which  I  despair  of  doing  jus- 
tfee  in  a  translation. 

M  Du  zQmest,  Liebling  der  Musen,"  ftc.  &c. 

Thoa  art  troubled,  darling  of  the  Muses,  thou  art 
troubled  at  the  clamorous  swarms  of  insects  which  infest 
Parnassus.  O  hear  (rom  me  what  once  the  nightingale 
heard  from  the  shepherd. 

Sing  then,  said  he  to  the  silent  songstress,  one  lovely 
evening  In  the  spring,  sing  then,  sweet  nightingale  t  Alas  1 
said  the  nightingale,  the  frogs  croak  so  loud,  that  I  have 
AStall  desire  to  sing:  dost  thou  not  hear  themf  I  do, 


(Dear  to  the  feeling  heart,)  in  doubt  to  win 
The  vacant  wanderer  'mid  the  unceasing  din 
Of  this  hoarse  rout ;  I  seized  at  length  the  wand  | 
Resolved,  though  small  my  skill,  thou^  weak  m^ 

hand. 
The  mischief,  in  its  progress,  to  arrest. 
And  exorcise  the  soil  of  such  a  pest 
Henck!  in  thsnamb— -I  scarce  had  spoke,  when 

lo! 
Reams  of  outrageous  sonnets,*  thick  as  snow, 


indeed,  replied  the  shepherd ;  but  thy  silence  alone  Is  the 
cause  of  it. 

"  There's  comfort  yet !" 

*  Reams  of  outrageous  sonnets.— Of  these  I  have  col> 
lected  a  very  reasonable  quantity,  which  I  purpose  to 
prefix  to  some  future  edition  of  the  Msviad,  under  the 
classic  head  of 

INSIONIVM  VinORUM 

JU4Q.U0T  TBSTIMOIfU. 

«iUI 

BAV:   BT  MMV:   DfCLTTISS:   AVCTOaiS 

MXMINBRCMT. 

Meanwhile  1  shall  presem  the  reader  with  the  first  two 
which  occur,  as  a  specimen  of  the  collection. 

SOMMBT  L 

**7\>the  anoHj/tnout  author  ^Uu  Baviad,  oeeatiaud  ly 
Aw  tcurrilou*  mnd  mctt  tmmerited  attack  on  Mr,  Wt^ 
tan, 
**  Demon  qfdarknou  I  whosoe'er  thou  art, 

That  darest  assume  the  brighter  angel's  form, 
And  o'er  the  peaceful  vale  impel  the  storm, 

With  many  a  sigh  to  rend  the  honett  heart, 
Force  from  th'  ttncontcioua  eye  the  tear  to  start, 

And  with  just  jrtde  th'  indignant  bosom  warm ; 
Avaimt !  to  where  unnumber'd  spirits  swarm, 

Foul  and  malignant  as  thyself,  depart 
Genius  of  Pope,  descend,  ye  servile  crew 

Of  imitators  vile,  intrude  not !  1 !  I  appeal 
To  thee,  and  thee  alone,  from  outrage  base ; 

Tell  me,  though  fiUr  the  forms  his  fancy  drew, 
Shouldst  tliou  the  secrets  of  his  heart  reveal, 
Would  fame  his  memory  crown,  or  cover  with  dls 
grace  1  J.  "M.^Oent.  Mag.  Aug.  1792. 

This  poor  driveller,  who  is  stupid  enough  to  be  Weston's 
admirer,  and  malignant  enough  to  be  his  friend,  I  take 
to  be  one  Morley ;»  whom  I  now  and  then  observe,  in  the 


lIwiarichL  Mr.Motf«7,who,Iiiiidentud,iiaclef|7iM]i,uidwlw, 
like  Mr.  Ftnom,  exolti  in  Um  idn  of  htviBC  flnt  attidcad  me,  hu  timm 
ptibliehed  a  «<  lUe,'' Uie  irit,  or  ntber  dolaea  of  whlck,  if  I  i«0DU«:t  rifhl, 
coBsiBti  in  mj  beii^  di»ppainleil  of  n  livinf* 

Hera  SaUow  a  (bw  of  ttie  latrodaoiarjr  Uaei,  wbkh  far  poetnr  aad  plM> 
aaby  cae  only  be  otcMded  by  tkHB  of  Mr.  PtfHoe. 
«« Wbnt  If  a  litde  eoce  I  did  alMia  tee  ? 
Worn  Ibui  tbM  hadit  daHrvwi  I  codd  not  Ml  Ikae : 

Til  very  true  I  look  thee  far  a  bnile  I 
And,  narkiiv  mora  attaoUvdy  tbf  BUUMn^ 
I  tinea  have  widiM  thf  hida  wwa  at  the  luiaai<lk 
Bat  if  a  nan  Omu  art,  aa  KMoe  eappoea, 
0!  ho«r  my  Snfen  itch  to  pail  tby  now  1 
As  ploMed  M  Poach,  IM  liold  it  in  my  gripe, 
TUl  Fkrklnna  bad  HuffM  ffaee  ftir  a  nip*  I !  !* 
It  b  laffaer  •Insular  U»t  this  ■tOMwrn  lamp  or  loripkUly  ■hMdd  be  ialii»> 
dncad  to  Um  bookseller  ondorUieampioes  of  Dr.  Parr.    IT  that  raapodabl* 
name  was  not  abused  on  ttia  occaskm,  I  can  only  say  that  poUtki,  like  miswy, 
<•  brine  a  man  acquaiotad  with  stnu«e  bedfaitows !" 

For  the  rest,  I  will  praeeot  Mr.  Morley  with  a  ooaple  of  lines,  whkk, 
if  ha  will  fet  tham  conrtraed,  andseriondy  redeet  upon,  baiars  he  next  poti 
pen  to  paper,  may  be  of  more  service  to  him  than  all  the  iaatraetkm,  and  aU 
the  epeoarsieawnt  the  Oodor,  apparently,  ever  gave  him. 
Cur  ef»  bbonm  notos  erne  lam  pimte^ 
Com  stare  gratie  cam  sileotto  paeslm ! 
I  Sad,  firam  a  lettor  which  my  publisher  has  rsoeived  (hMi  Dr.  Pitfr,  thai 
this  Mto  (which  1  laT*  left  in  ito  original  state)  has  firea  him  soma  sUgM 
degrsoafaasmlness. 

ItissatlsbetorytomotoreSeotthatQiisnneasInemlsfbundad  onaai»> 
appfebensioa.  WheoIremaifcadoathe<'aiagalarit|orMr.Moilay%'2Wr 


lit 


6IFF0RD. 


Flew  round  mj  head ;  yet,  in  my  eaose  secvrey 
*  Pour  <»,»  I  er&ed, «  pour  ob,  I  wiU  eadure." 

What !  shall  I  thrink,  heeause  the  noble  tralB, 
Whose  judgnent  I  hnpugn,  whose  taste  arraign, 
Alive,  and  trembling  for  their  fkvourite*s  Cite, 
Pursue  my  verse  with  unrelenting  hate  ? 
No :  save  me  from  Ihek  pbaisx,  and  I  ean  sit 
Calm,  uneoneemM,  the  butt  of  Andrews'  wit 
And  Topham*s  sense ;  perversely  gay  can  snule, 
While  £ste^  the  zany,  in  his  motley  style. 
Calls  barbarous  names ;  while  Bell  and  Boaden  rave. 
And  Vaughan,  a  brother  blockhead's  verse  to  save, 
Toils  day  by  day  my  character  to  draw. 
And  heaps  upon  me  every  thing — but  law. 

But  do  I  then  (abjuring  every  aim) 
AU  censure  slight,  and  all  applause  disclaim  i 
Not  so :  where  judgment  holds  the  rod,  I  bow 
My  humbled  neck,  awed  by  her  angiy  brow  t 


Genu  Mag.,  ushering  his  great  prototjpe's  doggrel  Into 
notice,  with  an  Importance  truly  worthy  of  11 

soNNaTn. 
**T\itiu  exterabU  Baviad, 
*  ManaUr  qfturpUudg  !  who  seem'st  inclined 

Through  me  to  pierce  whh  thy  impregnate  dart, 
The  flne-^pwi  nerv$  of  each  ./Wil-ftotom'd  mind,> 

And  rock  in  apathif^e  etruive  heart, 
TYtmbU  !  for  lo !  my  Orael^'^ofamedr' 

Shall  ring  each  nom  in  thy  aecur—d  ear 
A  griding  pang  I  So— when  the  Qrmian  Mon/^ 

EnterM  the  /oim,old  Pyramus  ezclaim'd, 
I  see !  I  see  I— and  hurVd  his  Ughtnimg  spear, 

While  Capanens  drew  back  hia  head— for  fear, 
And  godUki^  Alexander-^ azli^  roond, 
Unconscloas  of  his  Tictories— to  ccmtf 
Approach'd  the  monarch,  and  with  tobt  profonad, 
Explained  th'  impending  wrath  o'er  Ilium's  royal 
dome."  J.  Beit. 


■  oTDr.  Fkrr,"  I  Mmly  mUaiM  to  a  aw 
««mtioBwhicfa  Mr.MMlqpliteirir  wM«y  totevelMd  wttb  hiakookseltar ; 
-md  I  thM  Mfrntod  (wbftt  I  m>»  Sod,  tnm  llw  Doctor^  kitar,  to  to  tbt 
MM)  Ont  Ihk  naptc^ibit  nune  (Dr.  Purr^)  wu  aboMd,  i. «.  introduead 
apon  the  occuioa  **  without  hit  oooMot,  or  eten  kooirledf*.* 

If  my  word*  eoBViyod  <b»  \dm  (wkidi  I  now  appnlMai  thajr  najO  Oat 
nr.  Fhrr  hinwlf  hKl  raooib««aded  Iba  **  Tale,'*  it  WW  hr  fnm  toy  fatoa. 
liaOkindlaiamTrtorik  lMaeJ,laBiKifi7  that  hit  nana  was  iMatioaad  at 
aUtatbeMmtod.  It  it  totally  oat  of  ito  |4ace ;  and  1  caa  only  rapM,  tl»t 
a  Jurter  otlou!  ioo  both  of  Doctor  Parr  and  of  Mr.  Blorlcy  had  not  chafed 
ny  **  toipidoa"  of  the  Utt«  into  certainty,  and  Indueod  ma  to  attribala  hit 
iMonuuaidiiory  tlory  to  vanity,  aad  tooMrthinf  aba  not  altofetherio  TtniaL 

In  conc!u*ion  i  tk>q|h  Dr.  Parr  gtvat  op  Mr.  BInrlayt  poody,  yet  ha 
■Mnt  to  think!  have  nndervalued  hb  other  attalnnMota-"  hit  Latin,  Gi«dc, 
and  Bd)rew,  and  hit  TtgorooB  and  degant  proie."— Of  all  ihcte  I  knew 
DOlhinff.  When  «<  there  It  no  oocaaloafcr  inch  vanity,  I  donM  not  bat  M>. 
Morley  will  take  care  to  let  them  appatr }"  BMMWhila,  I  MtttI  be  content  to 
JndgB  him  froai  what  I  know~hii  in  unia  and  hie  tolaw  It  it  hat  lab  to  add, 
iMwercr,  that  tho  tooad  tad  lahitaiy  advka  whldi  Dr.  Itorgava  tbia  poor 
addMteaded  man  (to  tay  nothlaf  or  the  liadinem  with  which  he  ipnkt  or 
him)  doat  no  Icttbononrte  hit  ftimdrtlp,  than  the  wptabation  of  bit  poetry 
doeatobittaate. 

I  Qocn,  hUl-bottoaned.-'PHMtf^illtoa. 

t  Grecian  Afore— Tbia  bat  baen  kUhtrtOf  baeewatdy  ononfh,  namad  the 
Tro{anAor«(;  and,  indeed, I  mytelf  had  nearly  Ikllen  bto the nntdwlarlika 
am>r,  when  my  leaned  friend  Greatbead  convinced  me  (ttrm  FopeV  emen- 
dationt  of  Vlrgh,  under  the  (kntartic  name  of  Scribleriut)  that  &e  animal  Is 
qnistion  was  a  mart— She  being  Mot  laid  to  be  lioBta  armit,  aimed  with  a 
CiDtnt.    Let  at  bear  no  more,  therefna,  of  the  IV^Jan  Aorsc 

The  patranymic  Trojan  It  ttiU  more  abtnrd.  Homer  ejtpiiMy  de4hf«i 
^  marc  to  Ittve  been  prodncad  byP^laa— ralbditartet  now  Fdka  vrat 
a  Grecian  goddett,  at  it  taffidently  maaitat  from  her  name,  wWdi  It  de> 
vHad  from  iraXXw,  vlhro.— J.  AH. 

S  Oodliko ;  that  b  etottBifS  from  9ce,  God,  and  utiii,  like.  Vide  Boa. 
iyaMtotoninfeaenl(lczeq>taUtoooe)ara  too  Inatltntiva  to  the  oom. 
poandepitbelt  of  thb  great  poet.  But  why  doet  Homer  call  Aleiander  god. 
Uka,  when  he  appean,  fttn  Cnrtini  q«inttat%  tadioM  gaaetto  in  vane,  to 
iMkva  ted  one tbOHlder  higher  than  the  other?  My  friend  Vtnghaa  thinka 
It  wat  purely  to  pay  hb  ooart  to  him,  in  hopet  of  getting  Into  Me  will,er 
laSierfntoMtmMreM^    n  may  be  ao;  bat  lb 


Where  taste  and  sense  approve,  I IM  a  j^ 
Dear  to  my  heart,  and  aibi'd  with  no  alloy. 

I  write  not  to  tile  modish  herd :  ray  days. 
Spent  In  the  tranqnil  shades  oi  kHeed  ease. 
Ask  no  admiring  stare  from  those  I  meet. 
No  loud  **  that's  hk  !**  to  make  Ik^ir  passage  s 
Pleased  to  steal  softly  by,  munarkM,  unkaowa,     ( 
I  leave  tte  wcnrld  to  Holerolt,  Pratt,*  and  Vangkaaj 

Of  these  eaougfa.    Tet  may  the  few  I  love 
(For  who  would  slag  hi  vain  f)  my  verse  appiov  i 
Chief  tBOir,  my  fHend  .*  who  firom  ray  eartiesC  yean, 
Hast  shased  my  joys,  and  more  than  shared  my  caies 

Sure,  if  our  fates  hang  on  some  hidden  power, 
And  take  their  colour  from  iht  natal  hour. 
Then,  Iaeland  .'f  the  same  planet  on  us  rose. 
Such  the  strong  sympathies  oar  lives  disclose  ! 


*PaATT.  This  gentleman  lately  put  in  practice  a  very 
notable  scheme.  Having  scribbled  himself  feirly  out  of 
notice,  he  found  It  expedient  to  reUra  to  the  eontineaifor 
a  few  mooihs— to  provoke  the  iaquiriea  of  Mr.  Lane'e 
Indefetigable  readers. 

Mark  the  Ingratitude  of  the  creatures !  No  Inquiries 
were  made,  and  Mr.  Pratt  was  forgotten  before  he  had 
crossed  the  channel.  Ibi  omnia  eflUmis  labor.— But  wliati 
'*  The  mouse  that  is  content  with  one  poor  hole 
Can  never  be  a  mouse  of  any  sooU" 
Baffled  la  this  expedient,  he  had  recourse  to  another,  and, 
while  we  were  dreaming  of  nothing  less,  came  befinv  is 
In  the  following  paragraph : 

**  A  few  days  since  died,  at  Basle  in  Switzerland,  the 
Ingenious  Mr.  Pratt.  Hie  loss  will  be  severely  felt  by  the 
literary  world,  as  he  joined  to  the  accomplishments  of 
the  gemleman  the  erudklon  of  the  scholar." 

This  was  Inserted  in  the  liondon  papers  for  ssveia 
days  successively.  The  coimtry  papers,  too, "'  yeUed  o«l 
like  syllables  oi  dolour."  At  length,  while  our  eyes  wsse 
yet  wet  for  the  irreparable  loss  we  had  sustained,  casts 
a  second  paragraph : 

**  As  no  event  of  late  has  caused  a  more  general  sorrow 
than  the  supposed  death  of  the  ingsnioas  Mr.  Pratt,  we 
are  happy  to  have  it  Inoorpowertoaasarahlsnamaroiis 
admirers,  that  he  is  as  well  as  they  can  wish,  and  (what 
they  will  be  Relighted  to  hear)  busied  In  preparing  his 
TaAVXLS  for  the  presi." 

"Laud  we  the  gods!" 

t  Here,  on  account  of  its  connexion  whh  the  person 
mentioned  in  the  text,  I  shall  take  the  liberty— axtremam 
hunc  mihi  conc6do-«f  Inserting  the  following  **imha> 
tion,"  addressed  to  him  severe  yaarf  since.  It  was  never 
printed,  nor,  as  for  as  I  know,  seen  by  any  one  but  him* 
self;  and  1  transcribe  it  for  the  press  with  mingled  senn 
sations  of  gratitude  and  delight,  at  the  fevourable  change 
of  circnmsunces  which  we  have  hoih  experienced  sines 
it  was  written. 

TO  TBB 

REV.  JOHN  IRELAND.* 

UUTATION  OP  HOaAOn.  UB.  U.  ODS  1& 

Otium  Diwm  ngtU,  4^ 
When  howling  winds,  and  lowering  skls% 
The  light,  untimber^d  bark  surprise 

Near  O-k  ney's  boisterous  seas ; 
The  trembling  crew  forget  to  svrear. 
And  bend  the  knees  unused  to  prayer, 

To  ask  a  little  ease. 
For  ease  the  Turk,  ferocious,  (rays. 
For  ease  the  barbarous  Russe- — for  seas, 

Which  Palk  could  ne'er  obuln ; 
Which  Bedford  lack'd  amid  his  store. 
And  liberal  Cllve,  with  mines  of  ors, 

Oft  bade  foi^-but  in  vain. 


THE    MA?IAD. 
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Thoa  know^  knr  Mon  wt  fett  tUs  falnttacit 


And  sought  the  hiook  and  coppice,  hand  in  nand. 
And  ahaped  rod*  bowi,  and  nnooatk  whistlM  hkiv, 
And  paper  Idtet  (a  last,  gitat  afibrt)  lew ; 
And,  when  the  daj  was  done,  retlied  to  laat. 
Sleep  oa  our  eytt ,  and  lunihlnt  in  our  breast 

For  not  the  llTerled  trtbet  which  wall 
Around  tht  maniioDa  of  the  great, 

Can  keep,  my  firlend,  aloo^ 
Fear,  that  atucka  the  mind  hj  tiXM, 
And  care  tliat,  like  a  raven,  flita 

Around  the  lordly  root 

**  0  well  is  he !"  to  whom  kind  heaven 
A  decent  competence  haa  given  I 

Rich  is  the  bleesing  tent ; 
He  graaps  not  anxiously  at  more, 
Preads  not  to  use  his  little  store. 

And  btteos  on  contenu 

"O  well  is  hef"  fcr  life  is  loat 
Amid  a  world  of  passions  toss'd ; 

Then  why,  dear  Jack,  should  maa« 
Uagnaalmoua  ephemera  I  stretch 
His  eager  views  beyond  the  reach 

Of  his  contracted  span  f 

Why  should  he  fh>m  his  country  run, 
In  hopes  beneath  a  foreign  sun 

Sereoer  hours  to  find  f 
Was  never  ene  In  this  wild  chase. 
Who  changed  his  nature  with  his  place. 

And  left  hhnself  behind. 

Lo  i  wingM  with  all  the  lightning's  speed, 
Care  climbs  the  bark,  care  mounts  the  steed, 

An  iamate  of  the  breast : 
Nor  Barca's  heat,  nor  Zembla's  cold. 
Can  drive  from  that  pernicious  bold 

The  too  tenacious  guest. 

He  whom  no  anxious  thoughts  annoys, 
Qrateful,  the  jweeenl  hour  enjoys. 

Nor  seeks  the  nsat  to  know ; 
To  lighten  every  111  he  strives,        • 
Nor  ere  misfortune's  hand  arrives, 

Anticipates  the  blow. 
Something  must  ever  be  amiss : 
Man  hat  his  joys ;  butr-perfect  Ulss-* 

A  (rfiantom  of  tlie  brain  I 
We  cannot  all  have  all  we  want 
And  Chance,  unask'd,  to  tJUt  may  grant 

What  that  has  begg*d  In  vain. 
Wolie  rush'd  on  death  in  manhood's  bloom^ 
Paulet  crept  slowly  to  the  tomb ; 

i^re  breath,  there  iaroe  was  given ; 
And  that  wise  power,  who  weighs  our  UveSi 
By  eantrae  and  by  pros  contrives 

To  keep  the  balance  even. 
To  thee  she  gave  two  plereiog  ayesi 
A  body — ^ust  of  Tydeus'  slaa, 

A  judgment  sound  and  clear ; 
A  mind  with  various  science  firat^bt, 
A  liberal  soul,  a  threadbare  coat. 

And  forty  pounds  a  year. 
To  me,  one  eye  not  over  good, 
Two  sides  that,  to  their  cost,  have  stood 

A  ten  years'  hectic  cough ; 
Aches,  stitches,  all  the  nuroeroua  ills 
Which  svrell  the  devilish  doctor's  bills, 

And  sweep  poor  aaortala  off: 
A  coat  more  bare  than  thine,  a  soul 
That  apams  the  crowd's  malign  control, 

A  fix'd  eoaumpt  of  wrong  t 
Splrfw  above  afllictloB's  power, 
AjmI  skill  to  charm  the  lonely  boor 

With  no  inglorioas  song. 


In  riper  jreait,  again  togetlier  thiovn. 
Oar  studies,  u  our  sports  helore,  were  oot. 
Toother  we  ezplorod  the  stoic  pegs 
Of  the  Ligvrian,  stem  though  heaidlesi  sage . 
Or  traced  th*  Aquinian  through  the  Latine  rotd* 
And  trembled  at  the  lashes  he  bectowM. 
"Ibgether,  too,  when  Greece  onlookM  her  itovet» 
We  roved,  in  thought,  o^r  Troyli  deTotad  shoifi^ 
Or  foUowM,  while  he  sought  his  natire  noil, 
**  That  old  man  eloquent,"  from  toil  to  toil  | 
Lingering,  whh  good  Aleindm,  o'er  the  tale, 
Till  the  east  reddenM,  and  the  stars  grew  pale. 

So  paas'd  our  life,  till  fate,  cc^crely  kind, 
Tore  us  apart,  and  land  and  sea  cisjoin'd. 
For  many  a  year :  Now  met,  to  part  no  more, 
Th'  ascendant  power,  confess'd  so  strong  of  jore^ 
Stronger  \>j  absence,  every  thought  controls, 
And  knits,  in  perfect  unity,  our  souls. 

0,  Ireland  !  if  the  verse,  which  thus  essays 
To  trace  our  lives  **  e'en  from  our  boyish  days," 
Delight  thy  ear,  the  world  besides  may  rail:^ 
I  eaie  nol— at  th'  uninteresting  tale ; 
I  only  seek,  in  language  void  of  art. 
To  ope  my  breast,  and  pour  out  all  my  heart ; 
And,  boastful  of  thy  various  worth,  to  tell 
How  long  we  loved,  and,  thou  canst  add,  how  wka 

Thou  too,  MY  HoppMCE  !*  if  my  wish  arail'd, 
Shouldst  praise  the  strain  that  but  for  thee  had  failM 


*  Since  this  editioe  was  prepared  for  the  press,  the 
country  has  been  deprived  of  this  distinguished  and  e» 
lightened  artist,  whose  hard  desUoy  it  was  to  struggia 
with  many  dilBculiies  through  the  iniermediate  stages  of 
an  arduous  profession,  and  to  be  snatched  from  tlM  world 
at  the  moment  when  his  **  greatness  was  a  ripening,* 
and  the  full  reward  of  bis  labours  and  his  genius  securely 
within  his  grasp.  His  art,  by  his  untimely  (ate,  has  sue* 
tained  a  loss  which  will  not  easily  be  repaired ;  for  ha 
was,  In  all  respects,  a  very  eminent  man,  and,  while  he 
lived,  most  vigorously  supported  by  his  precept,  as  well 
as  bx  the  example  of  his  own  productions,  those  genuine 
principles  of  taste  and  nature  which  the  genius  of  Eey 
nolds  first  implanted  among  us.  But  though  Mr.  Hi>pp> 
ner  well  knew  how  to  appreciate  that  extraordinary  pea* 
son,  and  entertained  the  highest  veneration  for  his  pro* 
fessional  powers,  he  waa  very  for  from  his  copyist} 
occasionally,  indeed,  he  imitated  his  manner,  and  formed 
his  pictures  on  similar  principles;  but  what  he  thus 
borrowed  he  made  hie  own  with  such  playfol  Ingenuity 
and  adorned  and  concealed  his  plagiarism  with  so  many 
winning  and  original  graces,  that  his  pardon  was  sealed 
ere  bis  sentence  could  be  pronounced.  Tiie  prevailing 
foshion  of  the  times,  together  with  his  own  narrow  cifw 
cumatances  in  early  lift,  necessarily  oirected  his  atte*' 
tlon,  almost  excluaively,  to  the  aiudy  of  portraltiiaintiag: 
In  a  dlObrent  situation,  the  natural  beat  of  his  genius,  no 
less  than  his  inclinations,  would  probably  have  led  him 
to  landscape,  and  the  rural  and  fomiliar  walks  of  lifo  | 
for  when  he  exereised  his  telenu  upon  subjecte  oi  this 
nature,  he  did  It  with  so  much  ease  and  pleasure  te  him- 
self, and  was  always  so  eminently  successful,  that  it 
ftiraishes  matter  for  regret,  that  the  severe  and  harasslBg 
duties  of  his  principal  occupation  did  not  allow  him  more 
fluent  opportunities  of  indulging  his  foncy  in  the  puiv 
suit  of  objects  so  congenial  with  his  foelings  and  diapoai* 
Uon.  Of  his  exquisite  taste  in  landscape,  the  baekgroun^fl 
which  he  occasionally  introduced  in  his  iiortralte  witt 
alone  aflbrd  sufllcient  evidence,  without  considering  the 
beautiful  skeuhes  In  chalk,  with  which  he  was  accu* 
tomed  to  amuse  his  leisure  hours.  These  are  executed 
with  a  vigourandfolicltypeculiartehlmself,  and  diacovaf 
a  knowledge  and  comprehension  of  landscape  which 
woald  do  honour  te  a  Oaiasborough.    Indeed,  in  several 
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Thou  know'tt,  when  indolence  possessM  me  all, 
How  oft  I  roused  at  thy  inspiring  call ; 
Burst  from  the  siren's  fascinating  power, 
And  gave  the  muse  thou  lovest  one  studious  hour. 
Proud  of  thy  friendship,  while  the  voice  of  fame 
Pursues  thy  merits  with  a  loud  acclaim, 
I  share  the  triumph ;  not  unpleased  to  see  ^ 

Our  kindred  destinies  ^— ^or  thou,  like  me. 
Wast  thrown  too  soon  on  the  world's  dangerous 

tide, 
To  sink  or  swim,  u  chance  might  best  decide. 


Tespects,  there  appear  to>have  been  many  points  of  simi* 
larity  between  these  extraordinary  men,  not  only  in 
particular  paru  of  their  art,  but  also  in  their  conversa- 
tion, disposition,  and  character. 

In  portrait,  however,  Mr.  Hoppner  was  decidedly  su- 
perior,  and  so  far  outstripped  Gainsborough  in  this  de- 
partment of  art,  that  it  would  be  the  highest  injustice  to 
Attempt  a  comparison  of  their  powers.  The  distinguish* 
ing  characteristic  of  Mr.  Hoppner*8  style  is  an  easy  and 
unaffected  elegance,  which  reigns  throughout  all  his 
works :  his  naturally  refined  taste  appeared  to  have  given 
him  almost  intuitively  an  aversion  from  every  thing 
which  bordered  on  affecUtion  and  vulgarity ;  and  enabled 
him  to  sump  an  air  of  gentility  and  fashion  on  the  most 
inveterate  awkwardness  and  deformity.  Few  men  ever 
sacrificed  to  the  graces  more  liberally  or  with  greater 
success :  at  his  transforming  touch,  harshness  and  aspe 
rity  dimpled  into  smiles,  age  lost  its  furrows  and  iu 
pallid  hues,  and  swelled  on  the  sight  in  all  the  splendour 
of  youthfiil  exuberance.  This  power  of  improving  what 
was  placed  before  him,  without  annihilating  resemblance, 
obtained  him  a  decided  preference  to  all  the  artists  of 
his  day  among  the  &irer  part  of  fashionable  society,  with 
whom,  it  is  probable,  even  Sir  Joshua  himself  was  never 
so  great  a  favourite.  Reynolds  was  too  apt  to  bo  guilty 
of  the  sin  of  painting  all  he  saw,  and  now  and  then  would 
maliciously  exaggerate  any  little  defect,  if  ho  could  there- 
by Increase  the  strength  of  the  character  which  he  was 
depicting.  Mr.  Hoppner  pursued  a  different  plan :  he 
painted  his  beauties  not  always  exactly  as  they  appeared, 
but  as  they  wished  lo  appear ;  and  to  those  whose  charms 
were  **  falling  Into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf,"  his  pictures 
were  the  most  agreeable,  and  consequently  the  truest  of 
all  mirrors.  The  same  qualities  which  rendered  him  so 
highly  successful  in  his  portraiu  of  women,  did  not,  per- 
haps, afiR>rd  him  equal  advantages  In  those  of  the  other 
sex,  in  which  strength  and  character  ought  to  take  the 
lead  of  almost  every  other  consideration ;  his  portraits 
of  men  were  generally,  if  the  expression  be  allowabls, 
too  civilized  and  genteel  to  be  very  striking  and  forcible ; 
and  In  his  constant  wish  to  represent  the  gentleman,  he 
sometimes  failed  to  delineate  the  man.  To  this  observa- 
tion, however,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  many  of 
his  best  works  form  very  splendid  exceptions ;  and  those 
who  have  viewed  and  attentively  examined  his  admirable 
portraits  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  Lord  Spencer,  Dr. 
Pitcairn,  Mr.  Pitt,  ace.,  may  rather  feel  inclined  to  regret 
that  the  prevailing  fashion  of  the  day  should,  in  this 
Insunce,  have  produced  a  misapplication  of  his  powers, 
than  to  lament  their  natural  deficiency. 

In  his  portraits  of  children  he  was  peculiarly  fortunate : 
he  entered  completely  Into  the  infantine  character,  and 
arranged  his  compositions  of  this  species  with  that  unaf- 
fected ease  and  playful  grace  which  so  pleasingly  mark 
the  early  periods  of  human  life.  One  great  charm  of  his 
pictures  arises  from  the  air  of  negligence  and  facility 
which  pervades  them ;  their  production  af^ars  to  have 
cost  no  effort,  and  the  careless  boldness  of  his  handling, 
equally  removed  from  insipidity  and  handicraft,  stamps 
the  hand  of  a  master  upon  the  most  trifling  of  his  per- 
formances. His  colouring  is  natural,  chaste,  and  power- 
ful, and  his  tones,  Tor  the  most  part,  mellow  and  deep ; 
Ihe  texture  of  his  flesh  is  uniformly  excellent,  and  his 
oenciling  rich  and  full ;  his  carnations  transparent, fre^« 


Mx,  all  too  weak  to  gain  the  distant  land. 

The  waves  had  whelm'd,  but  that  an  outatretdkM 

hand 
Kindly  upheld,  when  now  with  fear  unnerved. 
And  still  protects  thi  life  it  then  preserved. 
Thxe,  powers  untried,  perhaps  unfelt  before. 
Enabled,  though  with  pain,  to  reach  the  thatt^ 
While  West  stood  by,  the  doubtful  strife  to  view, 
Nor  lent  a  friendly  arm  to  help  thee  through. 
Nor  ceased  the  struggle  there ;  hate,  ill-suppre«M| 
Her  vantage  took  of  thy  ingenuous  breast. 


and  distinct,  yet  so  artfully  and  Judiciously  broken,  that 
It  requires  an  experienced  eye  to  detect  the  delicate  pro- 
cess by  which  the  effect  is  accomplished.  In  the  flesh  o( 
his  best  female  portraits,  in  particular,  there  is  a  union 
of  airiness  with  substance,  of  lustre  with  refined  wo&Mkem, 
which  has  rarely  been  surpassed,  except  by  that  great 
original  hand,  which,  In  the  formation  of  Its  "  last,  best 
¥n>rk,"  rendered  all  chance  of  rivalship  hopeless. 

The  absorUng  quality  of  his  principal  pursuit  seldom 
allowed  Mr.  Hoppner  to  turn  his  attention  inactically  te 
the  more  elevated  departments  of  art,  yet  he  had  a  sin- 
cere respea  for  the  noble  productions  of  the  Italian 
schools,  and  the  writer  of  these  pages  still  remembers 
with  pleasure  the  enthusiastic  delight  which  he  evinced 
upon  first  entering  the  Louvre,  and  viewing  the  wonders 
of  that  magnificent  cpUeciion.— Taste  in  the  arts  and  ele- 
gances of  life  he  possessed  In  a  very  uncommon  degree. 
It  formed  the  distinguishing  feature  of  his  character,  and 
shone  alike  conspicuously,  whether  his  talents  were 
exercised  upon  music  or  painting.  In  writing  or  conver* 
sation.  His  colloquial  powers,  indeed,  have  not  oflen 
been  excelled ;  for,  in  his  happiest  moments,  there  was 
a  novtlty  of  thought,  a  playful  brilliancy,  and  a  bonndlest 
fertility  of  Invention,  which  affixed  to  all  he  uttered  thr 
stamp  of  originality  and  genius,  and  delighted  every 
hearer.— Sometimes,  Indeed,  he  Indulged  In  a  severity  of 
sarcasm,  which,  to  such  as  are  unaccustomed  to  maks 
allowances  for  the  quick  perceptions  and  irritable  feel- 
ings of  genius,  appeared  to  partake  somewhat  too  much 
of  bitterness  and  asperity;  possibly,  when  engaged  in 
mixed  society^this  notion  might  not  bo  altogether  void 
of  foundation ;  Init  they  who  were  accustomed  to  enjoy 
his  company  under  different  circumstances,  amid  tha 
tranquil  scenes  of  rural  retirement,  when  his  mind  was 
free  from  the  liule  cares  and  fretting  incidents  of  the 
world,  and  his  character  and  feelings  were  allowed  their 
full  scope,  will  ever  remember,  with  a  sensation  of  min- 
gled sorrow  and  delight,  the  fancy,  the  enthusiasm,  and 
the  sentimental  tenderness,  which,  on  such  occasions, 
breathed  throughout  his  discourse.  His  education  had 
been  neglected :  such,  however,  was  the  energy  and  acti- 
vity of  his  mind,  that  this  original  defect  was  visible  only 
to  the  few  who  were  in  habits  of  the  closest  intimacy 
with  him.  He  read  much,  and  with  discrimination  and 
Judgment :  the  best  English  authors  were  familiar  to  hhn; 
and  there  was  scarcely  a  topic  of  conversation  Into  which 
he  could  not  enter  with  advantage,  or  a  subject,  however 
remote  from  his  ordinary  pursuits,  which  his  taste  could 
not  embellish,  and  his  knowledge  illustrate. 

He  died  on  the  23d  of  January,  1810^  of  a  lingering  and 
doubtfUl  disease,  at  the  age  of  fifly-one' years.  In  the 
early  progress  of  his  complaint,  he  did  not  appear  to 
entertain  the  slightest  idea  of  Its  fatal  termination ;  but 
a  few  months  previously  to  his  death,  it  is  evident,  from 
the  following  affecting  incident,  that  he  was  fully  sensl* 
ble  of  his  approaching  dissolution.  Toward  the  closs 
of  autumn,  as  he  was  walldng  on  the  sunny  side  of  St 
James's-square,  which,  from  Its  warm  and  sheltered  situa- 
tion, he  was  In  the  hat!*,  of  frequenting,  he  was  met  by  a 
near  relation  of  the  writer,  who,  after  accompanying  him 
for  a  short  distance,  prepared  to  quit  him.  **  No ;  don't 
go  yet,"  said  he,  *<  my  ^ood  fellow ;  stay  and  Uke  another 
turn  or  two  with  me.  I  like  to  walk  In  the  decline  of  tho 
last  summer's  sun  which  I  shall  ever  Uve  to  ti\joy.*' 
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Where  ming  wisdom  jet  had  placed  no  screen, 
And  eveiy  word,  and  erexy  thought  was  seen, 
To  darken  all  thj  life.— -Tis  past:  more  bright. 
Through  the  disparting  gloom,  thou  strikest  the 

sight} 
While  baffled  malice  hastes  thy  powers  to  own. 
And  wonders  at  the  worth  so  long  unknown  ! 

I  too,  whose  Toice  no  claims  but  truth's  e'er  moTed, 
Who  long  have  seen  thy  merits,  long  have  loyed, 
Tet  lored  in  silence,  lest  the  rout  should  say. 
Too  partial  friendship  tuned  th'  applausive  lay. 
Now,  now  that  all  conspire  thy  name  to  raise, 
May  join  the  shout  of  unsuspected  praise. 

Go  then,  smce  the  long  struggle  now  is  o'er, 
And  envy  can  obstruct  thy  fame  no  more. 
With  ardent  hand  thy  magic  toil  pursue. 
And  pour  fresh  wonders  on  the  raptured  view.—  • 
One  SUN  is  set,  one  glorious  suv,  whose  rays 
Long  gladden'd  BHtt^n  with  no  coBimion  blaze : 
0  mayst  thou  soon  (for  clouds  begin  to  rise) 
Assert  his  station  in  the  eastern  skies. 
Glow  with  his  fires,  and  give  the  world  to  see 
Another  RsriroLDS  risen,  kt  triend,  in  thse  ! 

But  whither  roves  the  muse  ?    I  but  design'd 
To  note  the  few  whose  praise  delights  my  mind ; 
But  friendship's  power  has  drawn  the  verse  astray. 
Wide  from  its  aim,  a  long  but  floweiy  way. 
Tet  (.ne  remains,  one  ramb  for  ever  dear, 
Witk  whom,  conversing  many  a  happy  year, 


I  mark'd  with  secret  joy  the  opening  bloom 
Of  virtue,  prescient  of  the  fruits  to  come. 
Truth,  honour,  rectitude.^— O !  while  thy  breast. 
My  Belorave  !  of  its  every  wish  possess'd. 
Swells  with  its  recent  transports,  recent  fears, 
And  tenderest  titles  strike  yet  charm  thy  ears. 
Say,  wilt  thou  from  thy  feelings  pause  a  while. 
To  View  my  humble  labours  with  a  smile  ? 
Thou  wilt :  for  still  tis  thy  delight  to  praise. 
And  still  thy  fond  applause  has  crown'd  my  lays. 

Here  then  I  rest ;  soothed  with  the  hope  to  prove 
The  approbation  of  **  the  few  I  love," 
Join'd  (for  ambitious  thoughts  will  sometimes 

rise) 
To  the  kind  sufferance  of  the  good  and  wise. 
Thus  happy,— I  can  leave,  with  tranquil  breast. 
Fashion's  loud  praise  to  Laura  and  the  rest. 
Who  rhyme  and  rattle,  innocent  of  thought. 
Nor  know  that  nothing  can  proceed  from  naught 
Thus  happy,— *I  can  view,  unruffled.  Miles 
Twist  into  solay-foot  doggrel  all  St  Giles, 
Edwin  spL  paragraphs  with  Vaughan's  whole 

skill 
Este,  rapt  in  nonsense,  gnaw  his   gray  goose 

quill, 
Merry  in  dithjrrambics  rave  his  wrongs. 
And  Weston,  foaming  from  Popel  odious  songs, 
**  Much  injured  Weston,"  vent  in  odes  his  gifti^ 
And  fly  to  Urban  for  a  &hort  reliet 


ROBERT  BURNS 


RoBEKT  BuRics,  the  SOD  of  William  Burnes,  or 
Bumess,  was  bom  on  the  35th  of  Januaiy,  1759,  in 
%  clay-built  cottage,  about  two  miles  to  the  south 
of  tiie  town  of  Ayr,  in  Scotland.  His  father,  who 
was  a  gardener  and  small  farmer,  appears  to  have 
been  a  man  highly  and  deservedly  respected,  and 
Bums'  description  of  him  as  *<  the  saint,  the  father, 
and  the  husband,"  of  the  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,' 
attests  the  affectionate  reverence  with  which  he 
regarded  him.  At  the  age  of  six  years,  Robert  was 
sent  to  a  small  school  at  Alloway  Miln,  then  super- 
intended by  a  teacher  named  Campbell ;  but  who, 
retiring  shortly  after,  was  succeeded  by  a  Mr.  John 
Murdoch.  Under  the  tuition  of  this  gentleman,  the 
subject  of  our  memoir  made  rapid  progress  in  read- 
ing, spelling,  and  writing ;  and  though,  to  use  his 
own  words,  *<  it  cost  the  schoolmaster  some  thrash- 
ings," he  soon  became  an  excellent  English  scholar. 
A  love  of  reading  and  a  thirst  for  general  knowledge 
were  observable  at  an  early  age ;  and  before  he  had 
attained  his  seventeenth  year,  he  had  read  Salmon's 
and  Guthrie's  Geographical  Grammars,  the  Lives  of 
Hannibal  and  Wallace,  The  Spectator,  Pope's  Works, 
•ome  of  Shakspeare's  Plays,  Tull  and  Dickson  on 
Agriculture,  Tooke's  Pantheon,  Locke's  Essay  on 
the  Understanding,  Stackhouse's  History  of  the  Bible, 
The  British  Gardener's  Directory,  Boyle's  Lectures, 
Allan  Ramsay's  Works,  Taylor's  Scripture  Doctrine 
of  Original  Sin,  Hervey's  Meditations,  and  a  Collec- 
tion of  Songs.  These  works  formed  the  whole  of 
bis  collection,  as  mentioned  by  himself  in  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Moore  j  but  his  brother  Gilbert  adds  to  this 
list  Derham's  Physico  and  Astro-Theology,  and  ft 
few  other  works.  Of  this  varied  assortment, "  the 
Collection  of  Songs,"  says  the  poet  himself,  *<  was 
my  vade-mecxan,  I  pored  over  them,  driving  my 
ca^  or  walking  to  labour,  song  by  song,  verse  by 
yerse ;  carefully  noticing  the  trae  tender  and  sub- 
lime, from  affectation  .or  fustian  $  and  I  am  con- 
vinced I  owo  to  this  practice  much  of  my  critic- 
craft,  such  as  it  is." 

With  Mr.  Murdoch,  Bums  remained  for  about 
two  years,  during  the  last  few  weeks  of  which  the 
oreceptor  himself  took  lessons  in  the  French  lan- 
ipiage,  and  communicated  the  instructions  he  re- 
leived  to  his  pupil,  who,  in  a  short  time,  obtained 
I  sufficient  knowledge  of  French  to  enable  him  to 
fead  and  understand  any  prose  author  in  that  Ian- 
linage.  The  facility  with  which  he  acquired  the 
French  induced  him  to  commence  the  mdlments  of 
Latin,  but  whether  from  want  of  diligence  or  of 
time,  or  that  he  foimd  the  task  more  irksome  than 
he  anticipated,  he  soon  abardoned  his  design  of  ac- 
quiring a  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  Romans. 


Mr.  Murdoch  having  been  compelled  to  leave  Ayr, 
in  consequence  of  some  inadvertent  expressions 
directed  against  Dr.  Dalrymple,  the  elder  Bums 
himself  undertook,  for  a  time,  the  tuition  of  his 
funily.  When  Robert,  however,  was  about  fourteen 
years  of  age,  his  father  sent  him  and  Gilbert, "  week 
about,  during  the  summer  quarter,"  to  a  parish 
school,  by  which  means  they  alternately  improved 
themselves  in  writing,  and  assisted  their  parents 
in  the  labours  of  a  small  farm.  According  to  oui 
poet's  own  account,  he,  as  he  says,  first  committed 
the  sin  of  rhyme  a  little  before  he  had  attained  hig 
sixteenth  year.  The  inspirer  of  his  muse  was  love, 
the  object  of  which  he  describes  as  a  *<  bonnie,  sweet, 
sonsie  lass,"  whose  charms  he  was  anxious  to  ccle^ 
brate  in  verse.  **  I  was  not  so  presump^ous,"  ha 
sajTS,  *<  as  to  imagine  that  I  could  make  verses  like 
printed  ones,  composed  by  men  who  had  Greek  and 
Latin  ;  but  my  girl  sung  a  song  which  was  said  to 
be  composed  by  a  small  country  laird's  son,  on  one 
of  his  Other's  maids,  with  whom  he  was  in  love ; 
and  I  saw  no  reason  why  I  might  not  rhyme  as  well 
as  he  I  for,  excepting  that  he  could  shear  sheep,  and 
cast  peats,  his  father  living  in  the  moorlands,  he  had 
no  more  scholar-craft  than  myself.  Thus  with  me 
began  love  and  poetry." 

The  production  alluded  to  is  the  little  ballad 
commencing— . 

0 1  once  I  loved  a  bonnie  lass, 
which  Bums  himself  characterized  as  <<  a  very  pue- 
rile and  silly  performance ;"  yet,  adds  Mr.  Lockhart, 
it  contains,  here  and  there,  lines  of  which  he  need 
hardly  have  been  ashamed  at  any  period  of  his  life. 
"  In  my  seventeenth  year,"  says  Bums,  **  to  give 
my  manners  a  brash,  I  went  to  a  country  dandng- 
schooL  My  father  had  an  unaccountable  antipathy 
against  these  meetings,  and  my  going  was,  what  to 
this  moment  I  repent,  in  opposition  to  his  wishes." 
Then,  referring  to  his  views  in  life,  he  continues— 
«  The  great  misfortune  of  my  life  was  to  want  an 
aim.  I  had  felt  early  some  stirrings  of  ambition, 
but  they  were  the  blind  gropings  of  Homer's  Cy- 
clops round  the  walls  of  his  cave.  The  only  two 
openings  by  which  I  could  enter  the  temple  of  for- 
tune, were  the  gate  of  niggardly  economy,  or  the 
path  of  little  chicaning  bargain-making.  The  fint 
is  so  contracted  an  aperture,  I  never  could  squeeze 
myself  into  it :  the  last  I  always  hated — ^there  was 
contamination  in  the  very  entrance.  Thus  aban- 
doned to  no  view  or  aim  in  life,  with  a  strong  appe- 
tite for  sociability,  as  well  from  native  hilarity  as 
from  a  pride  of  observation  and  remark ;  a  consti* 
tutional  melancholy,  or  hypocondriacism,  that  made 
mo  fly  {torn  solitude ;  add  to  these  incentivef  to 
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MeU  life,  mj  raptiitatlM  tn  booUtli  knowledge,  a 
certain  wild  logical  talent,  and  a  strength  of  tfaoogfat 
■omething  like  the  rudiments  of  good  sense  i  and  it 
will  not  seem  surprising  that  I  was  generally  a 
welcome  guest  where  I  yisited,  os  an j  great  wonder 
that  always,  where  two  or  three  met  together,  there 
was  I  among  them.**  In  this  state  of  mhid  he 
entered  icdkleesly  upea  a  dissipated  career,  giring 
loose  to  his  pasdons,  and  indnlging  hb  taste  for 
Kteratore  with  as  mnch  hnegnlartty  and  skill  u  he 
applied  himself  to  the  plough,  the  seythe,  and  the 
reaping-hook.  To  nee  his  own  expression,  ^  Vive 
I^unonr,  et  Tire  la  bagatelle,"  were  his  sole  piin« 
dples  of  action.  In  his  nineteenth  year,  he  passed 
some  time  at  a  sehool,  wliere  he  learnt  mensuration, 
svnreying,  fcc,  and  also  improTed  himself  in  other 
respects,  particularly  in  oompositian }  which  he 
attributes  chiefly  toapemsal  of  acoUection  of  letters, 
Vj  the  wits  of  Queen  Anne*s  reign. 

In  his  twenty-third  year,  partly,  as  he  says, 
tiirou^  whim,  and  partly  that  he  wished  to  set 
about  doing  sonMthing  in  life,  he  entered  the  service 
ef  a  flax-dresser,  at  Irvine,  for  the  purpose  of  lean- 
ing his  trade }  but  an  accidental  fire,  which  burnt 
down  the  shop,  put  an  end  to  his  speculations.  After 
his  father'*  death,  which  occurred  in  February,  1784, 
he  took  the  farm  of  Mossgiel,  in  conjunction  with 
his  brother  Gilbert  <*  I  entered  on  it,**  says  Bums, 
<*with  a  firm  resolution,  <  Come,  go  to,  I  will  be 
wise !'  I  read  farming  books ;  I  calculated  crops } 
I  attended  markets }  and,  in  short,  in  spite  of  *  the 
devil,  tiie  world,  and  the  flesh,*  I  believe  I  should 
have  been  a  wise  man ;  but,  the  first  year,  from 
unfortunately  buying  bad  seed,— the  second,  from 
ft  late  harvest,  we  lost  half  our  crops.  Thisovnset 
an  my  wisdom,  and  I  returned  <  like  the  dog  to  his 
vomit,  and  the  sow  that  was  washed  to  her  wal- 
lowing in  the  Inlre.*  **  In  other  words,  he  resigned 
the  share  of  the  farm  to  his  brother,  and  returned 
to  habits  of  intemperance  and  irregularity.  It  was 
during  his  occupation  of  the  farm  of  Mossgiel,  that 
Bums  first  became  acquainted  with  Jane  Armour, 
his  future  wife.  This  lady  was  the  daughter  of  a  re- 
spectable mason,  in  the  village  of  Mouchline,  where 
she  was  at  the  time  the  reigning  toast  The  con- 
sequence of  this  acquaintance,  which  quickly  ri- 
pened into  mutual  love,  was  soon  such  that  the 
connexion  could  no  longer  be  concealed ;  and,  though 
the  details  of  this  story  are,  perhaps,  as  yet  but 
imperfectly  known,  it  seems,  at  least,  certain,  that 
Burns  was  anxious  to  shield  the  partner  of  his  im- 
prudence to  the  utmost  in  his  power.  It  was,  there- 
fore, agreed  between  them,  that  he  should  give  her 
a  written  acknowledgment  of  marriage,  and  then 
immediately  sail  for  Jamaica,  and  push  his  fortune 
there,  and  that  she  should  remain  with  her  father 
until  her  plighted  husband  had  the  means  of  support- 
ing a  family.  This  arrangement,  however,  did  not. 
satisfy  the  lady's  father;  who,  having  but  a  very 
indifferent  opinion  of  Bums's  general  character,  was 
not  to  be  appeased,  and  pn^vailed  on  his  daughter 
to  destroy  the  document,  which  was  the  only  evi- 
dence of  her  marriage.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Jane  Armour  became  the  mother  of  twins,  and  the 
poet  was  summoned  by  the  parish  officers  to  find 
security  fbr  the  rosdntenance  of  children  which  he 
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in  ft  stftte  of  mind  bordezing  closely  on  ioMBitj 
Bums  now  leaolved  to  iiy  the  coontiy  %  and^  aftei 
some  trouble,  he  agreed  with  Dc  Donglaa,  who  had 
an  estate  in  Jamaica,  to  ge  thither  as  overseer. 
Before  sailing,  however,  he  was  advised,  by  hit 
friends,  to  publish  his  poems  by  subaeriptton,  1m 
Older  to  provide  liim  with  necessaries  fiiff  the  voyafs^ 
and  he  eoosented  to  this  expedient,  at  an  expoi* 
Best  which  eould  not  injure,  and  m^t  essentiaUf 
benefit  him.  Subscribers'  names  were  obtained  fot 
abovt  three  hundred  and  fifty  copies,  and  six  hun- 
dred were  printed.  The  ooUection  was  very  favour* 
ably  reodved  by  tiie  public,  and  the  anthor  realised^ 
an  expenses  deducted,  a  profit  of  about  twenty 
pounds.  «  This  sum,"  says  he,  **  came  very  seaaoik* 
ably ;  as  I  was  thinking  of  indenting  myseU^  fin 
want  of  money  to  procure  my  passage.  As  soon  as 
I  was  master  of  nine  guineas,  the  price  tluit  was 
to  waft  me  to  the  torrid  zone,  I  took  a  steerage  pet- 
sage  in  the  first  ship  that  was  to  sail  i^om  the  Clyde  I 
fbr 

"'Hungry  ruin  had  me  in  the  wind.' 

**  I  had  been  some  days  skuUdng  from  covert  to 
covert,  under  aU  the  terrors  of  a  jaU ;  as  some  Ul* 
advised  people  had  uncoupled  the  merciless  pack  of 
the  law  at  my  heels.  I  had  taken  the  last  farewell 
of  my  few  friends  i  my  chest  was  on  the  road  to 
Greenock ;  I  had  composed  the  last  song  I  should 
ever  measure  in  Caledonia— The  Gloomy  Night  it 
Gathering  Fast  i  when  a  letter  tiom  Dr.  Blackloek 
to  a  friend  of  mine  overthrew  all  my  schemos,  by 
opening  new  prospects  to  my  poetic  ambition.'' 
This  was  a  reconmiendation  to  bbn  to  proceed  to 
Edinburgh,  to  superintend  the  publication  of  a  se- 
cond edition  of  his  poems ;  and  he  accordingly  turned 
his  course  to  the  Scotch  metropolis,  which  he  readied 
in  September,  1786.  He  had  already  been  noticed 
with  much  kindness  by  the  Earl  of  Glencairo,  the 
celebrated  Professor  Stewart  and  his  lady,  Dr.  Hug^ 
Blair,  and  others  i  and  his  personal  appearance  and 
demeanour  exceeding  the  expectation  that  had  been 
formed  of  them,  he  soon  beoune  an  object  of  gene- 
ral curiosity  and  interest,  and  was  an  acceptable 
guest  in  the  gayest  and  highest  circles.  He  also 
received,  from  the  literati  of  the  day,  every  tribute 
of  praise  which  the  most  sanguine  author  could 
desire. 

Edinburgh,  says  Dr.  Currie,  contained,  at  this 
period,  many  men  of  considerable  talents,  who  were 
not  the  most  conspicuous  for  temperance  and  regu- 
larity. Bums  entered  into  several  parties  of  this 
description  with  the  usual  vehemence  of  his  cha- 
racter. His  generous  alTection,  and  brilliant  ima- 
gination, fitted  him  to  be  the  idol  of  such  associa- 
tions }  and,  by  indulging  himself  in  these  festivo 
recreations,  he  gradually  lost  a  great  portion  of 
his  relish  for  the  purer  pleasures  to  be  frvnd  in  the 
circles  of  taste,  elegance,  and  literatun.  He  saw 
his  danger,  and,at  times,  formed  resolutions  to  guard 
against  it ;  but  he  had  embarked  on  the  tide  of  dis- 
sipation, and  was  borne  along  its  stream. 

After  having  sojourned  for  nearly  a  year  in  the 
Scottish  metropolis,  and  acquired  a  sum  of  monef 
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aiore  than  sufficient  for  his  present  demands,  he  de- 
termined to  gratify  a  desire  he  had  long  entertained 
of  visiting  some  of  the  most  interesting  districts  of 
his  native  country.  For  this  purpose  he  left  Edin- 
burgh on  the  6th  of  May,  1787 ;  and  after  visiting 
various  places  celebrated  in  the  rural  songs  of  Scot- 
land, he  returned  to  his  family  in  Mossgiel,  where 
he  arrived  about  the  8th  of  July.  The  reception 
he  met  with  at  home  was  enthusiastic ;  and  among 
those  who  were  now  willing  to  renew  his  acquaint- 
ance, was  the  family  of  Jane  Armour,  with  whom 
Bums  was  speedily  reconciled.  After  remaining 
for  a  few  dajrs  only  at  Mossgiel,  he  made  a  short 
tour  to  Inverary,  and  afterward  to  the  highlands, 
whence  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  remained 
there  during  the  greater  part  of  the  winter  of  1787-8, 
again  entering  freely  into  society  and  dissipation. 
Having  settled  with  his  publisher,  in  February,  1788, 
he  was  delighted  to  find  there  was  a  balance  due 
to  him,  as  the  actual  profit  of  his  poems,  of  nearly 
600/.  At  this  juncture,  he  was  confined  to  the  house 
*<  with  a  bruised  limb,  extended  on  a  cushion  ;*'  but 
as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  bear  the  journey,  he  rode 
to  Mossgiel,  advanced  his  brother  Gilbert  (who  was 
struggling  with  many  difficulties)  the  sum  of  200/., 
married  Jane  Armour,  and,  with  the  remainder  of 
his  capital,  took  the  farm  of  Elliesland,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nith,  six  miles  above  Dumfries. 

A  short  time  previously  to  this,  it  should  be  men- 
tioned, that  Bums  had  obtained,  through  a  friend, 
an  appointment  in  the  excise ;  but  with  no  inten- 
tion of  making  use  of  his  commission  except  on 
some  reverse  of  fortune.  He  now  took  possession 
of  his  farm ;  but  as  the  house  required  rebuilding, 
Mrs.  Bums  could  not,  for  some  time,  remove  thither, 
a  circumstance  peculiarly  unfortunate,  as  it  caused 
him  to  lead  a  very  irregular  and  unsettled  life. 
The  determination,  which  he  had  formed,  of  aban- 
doning his  dissipated  pursuits  was  broken  in  upon, 
and  his  industry  was  frequently  intermpted  by  vi- 
siting his  family  in  Ayrshire.  As  the  distance  was 
too  great  for  a  single  day's  joumey,  he  generally 
spent  a  night  at  an  inn  on  the  road,  and  on  such  occa- 
dons,  falling  into  company,  all  his  resolutions  were 
forgotten.  Temptation  also  awaited  him  nearer 
home !  he  was  received  at  the  tables  of  the  neigh- 
bouring gentry  with  kindness  and  respect,  and  these 
social  parties  too  often  seduced  him  from  the  labours 
of  his  farm,  and  his  domestic  duties,  in  which  the 
happiness  and  welfare  of  his  family  were  now  in- 
volved. Mrs.  Bums  joined  her  husband  at  Ellies- 
land, in  November,  1788 ;  and  as  she  had,  during 
the  autumn,  lain-in  of  twins,  they  had 'now  five 
children — ^four  boy^  and  a  girL  On  this  occasion. 
Bums  resumed,  at  times,  the  occupation  of  a  labour- 
er, and  found  neither  his  strength  nor  his  skill  im- 
paired. Sentiments  of  independence  cheered  his 
mind,— pictures  of  domestic  content  and  peace  rose 
on  hb  imagination,— and  a  few  "golden  days" 
passed  away,*-^e  happiest,  perhaps,  which  he  had 
ever  experienced.  But  these  were  not  long  to  last : 
the  farming  speculation  was  soon  looked  on  with 
despondence,  and  neglected  j  and  the  excise  became 
the  only  resource.  In  this  capacity,  in  reference 
to  which  beggarly  provision  for  their  bard,  Mr. 
Ooleridge  indignantly  calls  upon  his  frriend  Lamb, 


to  gather  a  wreath  of  **  henbane-nettles  and  nf^t- 
shade," 

« To  twin* 

Th«  lUustrioQS  brow  of  Scotch  nobility,** 

poor  Bums  was  necessarily  brought  into  oontaet 
with  low  associates,  and  intemperance  soon  became 
his  tyrant  Unable  to  reconcile  the  two  occnpations 
his  farm  was  in  a  great  measure  abandoned  to  his 
servants,  and  agriculture  but  seldom  occupied  his 
thoughts.  Meantime,  there  were  seldom  wantmg 
persons  to  lead  him  to  a  tavem;  to  applaud  the 
sallies  of  his  wit ;  and  to  witness  at  once  the  strengUi 
and  degradation  of  his  genius.  The  consequences 
may  be  easily  imagined  t  at  the  expiration  of  about 
three  years,  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  leaae^ 
and  to  rely  upon  his  income  of  70/.  per  annum,  ai 
an  exciseman,  till  he  should  obtain  promotion.  With 
this  intention,  he  removed  to  a  small  house  in  Dum- 
fries, about  the  end  of  the  year  1791.  In  1793,  he 
contributed  to  Thomson's  collection  of  Scottish 
songs ;  and,  about  the  same  time,  formed  a  sort  of 
book  sodetyin  his  neighbourhood.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  appears  to  have  given  offence  to  the  board 
of  excise,  by  some  intemperate  conduct  and  expres- 
sions relative  to  the  French  revolution,  particularly 
in  attempting  to  send  a  captured  smuggler  ai  a 
present  to  the  French  convention  ;  and  an  inquiry 
was  in  consequence  instituted  into  his  conduct 
The  result  was,  upon  the  whole,  favourable ;  but 
an  impression,  injuriotis  to  Bums,  was  still  left  upon 
the  minds  of  the  commissioners,  and  he  was  told 
that  his  promotion ,  which  was  deferred,  must  depend 
on  his  future  behaviour.  This  seems  to  liave  mor- 
tified him  keenly,  and  to  have  made  him  feel  his 
dependent  situation  as  a  degradation  to  his  future 
fame.  **  Often,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  a  gentleman, 
giving  an  account  of  the  above  circumstances,  **  in 
blasting  anticipation,  have  I  listened  to  some  future 
hackney  scribbler,  with  heavy  malice  of  savage 
stupidity,  exultingly  asserting  that  Bums,  notwitii- 
standing  the  fsmfaronade  of  independence  to  be  found 
in  his  works,  and  after  having  been  held  up  to  public 
view  and  to  public  estimation  as  a  man  of  some 
genius,  yet  quite  destitute  of  resources  within  hhn- 
self  to  support  his  borrowed  dignity,  dwindled  intc 
a  paltry  exciseman ;  and  slunk  out  the  rest  of  his 
insigniikant  existence  in  the  meanest  of  pursuits 
and  among  the  lowest  of  mankind." 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  board  of  excise  did 
not  altogether  neglect  Bums,  who  was,  the  year 
previous  to  his  death,  permitted  to  act  as  a  supers 
visor.  From  October,  1796,  to  the  January  follow- 
ing, illness  confined  him  to  hb  house ;  but,  going 
out  a  few  days  after,  he  impradently  dined  at  a 
tavem,  and  returned  home  about  three  o'clock  in 
a  very  cold  moming,  benimibed  and  intoxicated. 
Thb  occasioned  a  severe  relapse,  and  he  soon  him* 
self  became  sensible  that  his  constitution  was  sink- 
ing, and  hb  death  approaching.  He,  however,  r^ 
paired  to  Brow,  in  Annandale,  to  try  the  effects  of 
sea-bathing  (  which,  though  it  relieved  hi^  rheuma* 
tic  pains,  was  succeeded  by  a  fresh  accession  of 
fever,  and  he  was  brought  back  to  hb  own  house 
in  Dumfries,  on  the  18th  of  July,  1796.  He  remained 
for  three  days  in  a  state  of  feebleness,  accompanied 
by  occasional  delirium,  and  expired  on  the  21st  of 
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July,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
interred,  with  military  honours,  by  the  Dumfries 
Tolunteers,  to  which  body  he  belonged,  and  his  •re- 
mains were  followed  to  the  grave  by  nearly  ten 
thousand  spectators.  He  left  a  widow  and  four  sons, 
for  whom  the  inhabitants  of  Dumfries  opened  a 
subscription,  which,  in  itself  considerable,  was  aug- 
mented by  the  profits  of  the  edition  of  his  works, 
in  four  yolumes,  octavo,  published  in  1800,  by  Dr. 
Currie,  with  a  life  of  the  poet 

Bums  was  within  two  inches  of  six  feet  in  height, 
with  a  robust,  yet  agile  frame ;  a  finely  fonned  face, 
and  an  uncommonly  interesting  countenance.  His 
well-raised  forehead  indicated  great  intellect,  and 
his  eyes  are  described  as  having  been  large,  dark, 
and  full  of  ardour  and  animation.  His  conversation 
was  rich  in  wit  and  humour,  and  occasionally  dis- 
played profound  thought,  and  reflections  equally 
serious  and  sensible ;  for  no  one  possessed  a  finer 
discrimination  between  right  and  wrong.  Though 
his  moral  aberrations,  for  which  he  felt  the  keenest 
acmorse,  have  been  exaggerated,  theilatter  years  of 
his  life  w^re  undoubtedly  disgraceful,  both  to  the 
man  and  to  tiie  poet  $  yet,  amid  his  career  of  intem- 
perance, he  preserved  a  warmth  an^  generosity  of 
heart,  and  an  independence  of  mind  not  less  surpris- 
ing or  peculiar  than  his  genius. 

Mr.  Lockhart,  in  his  life  of  Bums,  gives  several 
instances,  which  show  that  *'  he  shrunk  with  horror 
and  loathing  from  all  sense  of  pecuniary  obligation, 
no  matter  to  whom."  In  answer  to  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Thomson,  enclosing  him  6/.  for  some  of  his  songs, 
he  says, "  I  assure  you,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  troly 
hurt  me  with  your  pecuniary  parceL  It  degrades 
me  in  my  own  eyes.  However,  to  return  it  would 
savour  of  affectation ;  but,  as  to  any  more  traffic  of 
that  debtor  and  creditor  kind,  I  swear,  by  that  honour 
which  crowns  the  upright  statue  of  Robert  Bums's 
integrity^-on  the  least  motion  of  it,  I  will  indig- 
nantly spurn  the  by-past  transaction,  and  from  that 
moment  commence  entire  stranger  to  you." — ^The 
following  anecdote  is  told  of  him  in  his  character  of 
exciseman,  by  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Literary 
Journal,  who  saw  him  at  Thomhill  fair.  «  An  in- 
formation," he  says,  **  had  been  lodged  against  a  poor 
widow  woman,  of  the  name  of  Kate  Wilson,  who 
had  ventured  to  serve  a  few  of  her  old  country  friends 
with  a  draught  of  unlicensed  ale,  and  a  lacing  of 
whisky,  on  this  village  Jubilee.  I  saw  him  enter 
her  door,  and  anticipated  nothing  short  of  an  imme- 
diate seizure  of  a  certain  gray  beard  and  barrel, 
which,  to  my  personal  knowledge,  contained  the 
eontraband  commodities  our  bard  was  in  quest  gL 


A  nod,  accompanied  by  a  significant  movement  of 
the  forefinger,  brought  Kate  to  the  doorway  or  trance, 
and  I  was  near  enough  to  hear  the  following  words 
distinctly  uttered  :-~^  Kate,  aro  ye  mad  ?  D'ye  no 
ken  that  the  supervisor  and  me  will  be  in  upon  you 
in  the  course  of  forty  minutes  ?  6uid-by  to  ye  at 
present'  Bums  was  in  the  street,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  crowd  in  an  instant  $  and  I  had  reason  to 
know  that  his  friendly  hint  was  not  neglected.  It 
saved  a  poor  widow  woman  from  a  fine  of  several 
pounds." — ^Though  totally  free  from  presumption* 
in  the  presence  of  the  superior  circles  of  society  to 
which  he  was  admitted,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  ex- 
press his  opinions  strongly  and  boldly.  A  certain 
well-koown  provincial  bore,  as  Mr.  Lockhart  de- 
scribes him,  having  left  a  tavern-party,  of  which 
Bums  was  one,  he,  the  bard,  immediately  deE?anded 
a  bumper,  and,  addressing  himself  to  the  chair,  said, 
**  I  give  you  the  health,  gentlemen  all,  of  the  waiter 
that  called  my  Lord  —  out  of  the  room."  He 
was  no  mean  extemporizer ;  and  the  following  verse 
is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  him,  in  a  song, 
in  allusion  \o  one  of  the  company  who  had  been 
boasting,  somewhat  preposterously,  of  his  aristo- 
cratic acqxiaintances  t 

**  Of  lordly  acquaintance  you  boast, 

And  the  dukes  thai  70a  dined  wi'  yestreen. 
Yet  an  insect's  an  insect  at  most, 
Though  it  crawl  on  the  curl  of  a  queen." 

The  poetry  of  Bums,  who  has  acquired  almost  equal 
fame  by  his  prose,  is  now  too  universally  acknow- 
ledged and  appreciated,  to  require  further  analysis 
or  criticism.  "  Fight,  who  will,  about  words  and 
forms,"  says  Byron,  **  Bums's  rank  is  in  the  first 
class  of  his  art }"  but,  as  Mr.  Lockhart  observes, 
**  to  accumulate  all  that  has  been  said  of  Bums, 
even  by  men  like  himself,  of  the  first  order,  would 
fill  a  volume."  We  shall  conclude,  therefore,  with 
an  observation  of  Mr.  Campbell,  that  **  viewing 
him  merely  as  a  poet,  there  is  scarcely  another 
regret  connected  with  his  name,  than  that  his  pro- 
ductions, with  all  theb  merit,  fall  short  of  the  talents 
which  he  possessed." 

Bums's  character  is,  upon  the  whole,  honestly 
drawn  by  his  own  pen,  in  the  serio-comic  epitaph, 
written  on  himself,  concluding  with  the  following 
verse: — 

«  Reader,  attend— whether  thy  soul 
Soars  fancy's  flighu  beyond  the  pole, 
Or  darkling  grubs  this  earthly  hole, 

In  low  pursuit ; 
Know,  prudent,  cautious  seltcontiol, 
Is  wisdom's  rooc" 
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THE  TWA  DOGS, 

A  TALE. 

«TwA0  ill  tfait  pteee  or*  Beotlsnd'ft  iite, 
Thcit  bean  tlie  name  o*  Auld  King  e<rfl, 
Upon  a  bennto  day  in  Jvae, 
WIten  wearing  throngh  the  afternoon, 
Twa  dogs  that  were  na  thiang  at  tanflM, 
Forgather'd  ance  vpon  a  tine. 

The  fiisl  I*U  name,  tfa^  caM  him  Cneai^ 
Was  keepit  fat  his  honour's  pleasure  t 
His  hair,  his  sice,  his  nuntth,  his  lugt^ 
Showed  he  was  none  o'  SeothuKTs  dogt} 
fiut  whalpit  some  place  far  abroad. 
Where  sailors  gang  to  fidi  f or  eod. 

His  locked,  lettered,  hraw  brass  collar, 
Show'd  him  the  gentleman  and  sdiokr  j 
But  though  he  was  o*  high  degree. 
The  fient  a  pride,  na  pride  had  he ; 
But  wad  hae  spent  an  hour  caressin,    • 
E'en  wi*  a  tinkler-gjrpsej's  messin. 
At  kirk  or  market,  mill  or  smiddie, 
Nae  tawted  tyke,  though  e'er  sae  duddie. 
But  he  wad  stawnt,  as  glad  to  see  him, 
And  stroan't  on  stanes  an*  hillocks  wi'  him. 

The  tither  was  a  ploughman's  collie, 
A  riiyming,  ranting,  raving  blllie, 
Wha  for  his  friend  an'  comrade  had  him. 
And  in  his  freaks  had  Luath  ca'd  him, 
After  some  dog  in  Highland  sang,* 
Was  made  lang  syne— Lord  knows  how  lang. 

fie  was  a  gash  an'  faithfu'  tyke. 
As  ever  lap  a  sheugh  or  dyke. 
His  honest,  sonsie,  baws'nt  &ce, 
Aye  gat  him  friends  in  ilka  plaoe. 
His  breast  was  white,  his  towzie  back 
Weel  clad  wi>  coat  o'  glossy  black  % 
His  gawcie  tail,  wi'  upward  curl. 
Hung  o'er  his  hurdles  wi'  a  swurL 

Nae  doubt  but  they  were  fain  o'  ither, 
An'  unco  pack  an'  thick  thegither} 
Wi»  social  nose  whyles  snuff'd  and  snowldt, 
Whyles  mice  an'  moudieworts  they  howkit  j 
Whyles  scour'd  awa'  in  lang  excursion. 
An'  wony'd  ither  in  diyersion ; 
Until  wi'  daffin  weary  grown. 
Upon  a  knowe  they  sat  them  down. 
And  there  began  a  lang  digression 
About  the  lords  o'  the  creation. 

CXSAK. 

I've  aften  wonder'd,  honest  Luath 
What  sort  o'  life  poor  dogs  like  you  have  | 
An'  when  the  gentry's  life  I  saw 
What  way  poor  bodies  liv'd  ava. 

Our  laird  gets  in  his  racked  rents, 
His  coals,  his  kaln,  and  a>  his  stents  j 


•  Cnchullln's  dog  In  Osslan's  Ftngal. 


He  rises  when  he  likes  himsel  ( 

His  flunkies  answer  at  the  bell{ 

He  ca's  his  coach,  he  ca's  bis  borsei 

He  draws  a  bonnie  silken  puiae 

As  lang^  my  tail,  whare,  tiirough  the  steeks» 

The  yellow  letter'd  Geordie  keeks. 

Frae  mom  to  e'en  it's  naught  but  tofiiug. 
At  baking,  roasting,  frying,  boiling ; 
An'  though  the  gentry  first  are  stechin. 
Yet  e'en  the  ha'  folk  fill  their  pechan 
Wi'  sauce,  ragouts,  and  sicklike  trashtrie. 
That's  little  short  o'  downright  wastrie. 
Our  whipper-in,  wee  blastit  wonner. 
Poor  wordless  elf,  it  eats  a  dinner, 
Better  than  ony  tenant  man 
His  honour  has  in  a'  the  Ian': 
An'  what  poor  cot-folk  pit  their  paineh  in, 
I  own  it's  past  my  comprehension. 


Trowth,  Cesar,  whyles  they're  iash*t 
A  cottar  how&n  in  a  sheugh, 
Wi'  dirty  stanes  biggin  a  dyke, 
Baring  a  quarry,  and  sic  like, 
Himself,  a  wife,  he  thus  sustains, 
A  smytrie  o'  wee  duddie  weans. 
An'  naught  but  hb  han'  darg,  to  keep 
Them  right  and  tight  in  thack  an'  rape. 


An'  when  they  meet  wi»  sair  disasten, 
Like  loss  o'  health,  or  want  o'  masters, 
Te  maist  wad  think,  a  wee  touch  laager, 
An'  they  maun  starve  o'  eanM  an'  hunger  i 
But,  how  it  comes,  I  never  kenn'd  yet. 
They're  maistly  wonderfVi'  contented  i 
An'  buirdly  chiels,  an'  clever  hizziee. 
Are  bred  in  sic  a  way  as  this  is. 


But  then  to  tee  how  ye*re  negleddt. 
How  huiTd,  and  cuffed,  and  disrespeckit  i 
L— -d,  man,  our  gentry  care  as  little 
For  delvers,  ditchers,  an'  sie  cattle ; 
They  gang  u  saucy  by  poor  fo% 
As  I  wad  by  a  stinking  brock. 

I've  noticed  on  our  laird's  court-day. 
An'  mony  a  time  my  heart's  been  wae. 
Poor  tenant  bodies  scant  o'  cash, 
How  they  maun  thole  a  factor's  snash : 
Hell  stamp  an'  threaten,  curse  an'  swear. 
Hell  i^prehend  them,  poind  their  gear ; 
While  they  maun  staun',  wi'  aspect  humbte. 
An'  bear  it  a',  an'  fear  an'  tremble. 

I  see  how  folk  live  that  hae  riches  $ 
But  surely  poor  folk  maun  be  wretches  ? 


They're  nae  sae  wretched's  ane  wad  fliink } 
Though  constantly  on  poortith's  brink  i 
They're  sae  accustom'd  wi'  the  sight. 
The  view  ot  gies  them  little  fright 

Then  chanoe  an'  fortune  are  sae  guided, 
They're  aye  in  less  or  mair  provided ; 
An'  thou^  fatigued  wi'  close  employment, 
A  blink  o'  rest's  a  sweet  ez^yment 
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The  dMie^t  eomforC  o'  fhmi  Uvet^ 
Their  gmshie  treaat  tn'  ftitbfii'  wirm  t 
The  prattling  tbingt  are  just  thek  piidei 
That  sweeteas  a'  their  fii*  side. 

An'  whyks  twalpennie  worth  o'  nappj 
Can  mak  the  bodies  unco  happj ; 
They  lay  aside  thtir  piivate  caret, 
.  To  mend  the  kirk  and^Mate  aflUrsf 
They'll  talk  o'  patronage  and  priettsi 
Wi'  kindling  tvaj  in  their  hreasts, 
Or  tell  what  new  taxation^  oMbitig, 
An'  ferlia  at  the  folk  in  Lon'on. 

As  bleak-fiMed  RallowmasS  returns, 
They  get  the  JwIbI,  ranting  kims, 
When  rural  Hfe,  o*  ev'ry  station. 
Unite  in  common  recreation ; 
Love  blinks.  Wit  slaps,  an'  social  Bfirth, 
Foigets  there's  care  upo'  the  earth. 

That  merry  day  the  year  begins, 
They  bar  the  door  on  frosty  winds  { 
The  nappy  reeks  wi'  mantling  ream. 
An'  sheds  a  heart-inspiring  steam ; 
The  Inntin  pipe,  an'  snceshin  mill. 
Are  handed  round*  wi*  richt  guid  will ; 
The  cantie  auld  folks  crackin  crouse. 
The  young  anes  rantin  throu^  the  house, — 
My  heart  has  been  sae  fain  to  see  them. 
That  I  for  joy  hae  barkit  wi'  them. 

Still  it*9  owre  true  that  ye  hae  said^ 
Sk  game  is  now  owre  aften  play'd. 
There's  monie  a  creditable  stoclE, 
0*  decent,  honest,  fawsont  folc. 
Are  riven  out  baith  root  and  branch. 
Some  rascal's  pridefu'  greed  to  quench, 
Wha  thinks  to  knit  himsel  the  ISuter 
In  favour  wi'  some  gentle  master, 
Wha,  aiblins,  thrang  a-parliamentin. 
For  Britain^  guM  his  saul  indenting 


Haith,  lad,  ye  little  ken  about  it ; 
For  Britain's  guid !  guid  faith !  I  doubt  it. 
Say  rather,  gaun  as  premiers  lead  him. 
An'  saying  ay  or  no's  they  bid  him, 
At  operas  an'  plays  parading. 
Mortgaging,  gambling,  masquerading  i 
Or  may  be,  in  a  frolic  daft. 
To  Hague  or  Calais  takes  a  wafi. 
To  make  a  tour,  an'  tak  a  whirl. 
To  learn  bon  ton,  an'  see  the  warl'. 

There,  at  Vienna  or  Versailles 
He  rives  his  father*!  auld  entails  s 
Or  by  Madrid  he  takea  the  rout. 
To  thrum  guitars,  and  fecht  wi'  nowt ; 
Or  down  Italian  vista  startles, 
Wh-re-hunting  among  groves  o'  myrtles ; 
Then  bouses  dnimly  German  water. 
To  mak  hfansel  look  fair  and  fatter. 
An'  clear  the  consequential  sorrows. 
Love-gifts  of  carnival  signoras. 
For  Britain's  guid  !  for  her  destruction ! 
Wi'  dissipation,  feud,  an'  fsetion. 


Hech  man !  dear  sirs !  is  that  the  gate 
They  waste  sae  mony  a  braw  estate ! 
Are  we  sae  foughten  an'  harass'd 
For  gear  to  gang  that  gate  at  last ! 

0  would  they  stay  aback  frae  courts. 
An'  please  themsels  wi'  kintra  sports. 
It  wa'd  fbr  every  ane  be  better. 
The  laird,  the  tenant,  and  the  cotter ! 
For  tliae  frank,  rantin,  ramblin  billies, 
Fient  haet  o*  them's  ilMiearted  fellows  % 
Except  for  breakin  o'  their  timmer. 
Or  speakin  lightly  o'  their  limmer. 
Or  shootin  o'  a  hare  or  moor-cock. 
The  ne'er  a  bit  they're  ill  to  poor  fot 

But  will  ye  tell  me,  Master  Cesar, 
Sure  great  folk's  life's  a  life  o'  pleasure  f 
Na«  cauld  nor  hunger  e'er  can  steer  them. 
The  vera  thought  oH  need  na  fear  them* 


L— d,  man,  were  ye  but  whyles  where  I  si 
The  gentles  y*  wad  ne'er  envy  'em. 

It's  true  they  need  na  starve  or  sweat, 
Through  winter's  cauld,  or  simmer's  heat| 
They've  nae  sair  wark  to  craxe  their  banes. 
An'  fill  auld  age  wi'  gripes  an'  granes  t 
But  human  bodies  are  sic  fools. 
For  a'  their  colleges  and  schools. 
That  when  nae  real  ills  perplex  them. 
They  make  enow  themselves  to  vex  tiiemi 
An'  aye  the  less  they  hae  to  sturt  them. 
In  like  proportion  less  will  hurt  them. 
A  county  fellow  at  the  pleugh. 
His  acres  till'd,  he's  right  enough  \ 
A  kintra  lassie  at  her  wheel. 
Her  dizzens  done,  she's  unoo  weelt 
But  gentlemen,  an'  ladies  warst, 
Wi'  ev'ndown  want  o'  wark  are  curst 
They  loiter,  lounging,  lank,  an'  lazy ; 
Though  dell  haet  ails  them,  yet  unea^i 
Their  days,  insipid,  dull,  an'  tasteless ; 
Their  nights  unquiet,  lang,  an'  restless ; 
An'  e'en  their  sports,  their  balls  an'  races. 
Their  galloping  through  public  places. 
There's  sic  parade,  sic  pomp,  an'  art. 
The  joy  can  scarcely  reach  the  heart 
The  men  cast  out  in  party  matches. 
Then  sowther  a'  in  deep  debauches  i 
Ae  night  they'lre  mad  wi'  drink  an'  wh-ntgjt 
Niest  day  their  lilie  is  past  enduring. 
The  ladies  arm-in-arm  in  dusters. 
As  great  and  gracious  a'  as  sisters  i. 
But  hear  their  absent  thoughts  o'  ither. 
They're  a'  run  deils  an'  jads  thegither. 
Whyles  o'er  the  wee  bit  cup  an'  platie, 
They  sip  the  scandal  portion  pretty  3 
Or  lee-lang  nights,  wi'  crabbit  leuks 
Pore  owre  the  devil's  pictured  beuks ; 
Stake  on  a  chance  a  farmer's  stackyard, 
An'  cheat  like  onie  unhang'd  blackguard. 

There's  some  exception,  man  an'  woman  { 
But  this  is  gentiy's  life  in  comnnm. 


i9d 

By  thb,  the  sun  was  out  o*  sight, 
Au*  darker  gloaming  brought  the  night ! 
The  bum-clock  humm'd  wi'  laxy  dione  | 
The  kye  stood  rowtin  i*  the  loan  s 
When  up  they  gat,  and  shook  their  lugs, 
Rejoiced  they  were  na  men  but  dogs ; 
An*  etch  took  afif  his  several  way. 
Resolved  to  meet  some  ither  day. 


BURNS. 


DEATH  AND  DR.  HORNBOOK. 

A  TRVE  STORT. 

SoMK  books  are  lies  frae  end  to  end. 
And  some  great  lies  were  never  penn'd, 
E'en  ministers,  they  hae  been  kenn'd 

In  holy  rapture, 
A  rousing  whid,  at  times  to  vend. 

And  nail*t  wi*  Scripture. 

But  this  that  I  am  gaun  to  tell. 
Which  lately  on  a  night  befell. 
Is  just  as  true's  the  dell's  in  h-Ii 

Or  Dublin  city  t 
That  e'er  he  nearer  comes  oursel 

'S  a  muckle  pity. 

The  Clachan  yill  had  made  me  canty, 

I  was  na  fou,  but  just  had  plenty ; 

I  stacher'd  whyles,  but  yet  took  tent  aye 

To  free  the  ditches  { 
An'  hillocks,  stanes,  an'  bushes,  kenn'd  aye 

Frae  ghaists  an'  witches. 

The  rising  moon  began  to  glow'r 
The  distant  Cumnock  hills  out-owre  t 
To  count  her  horns,  wi'  a'  my  power, 

I  set  mysel ; 
But  whether  she  had  three  or  four, 

I  cou'd  na  teU. 

I  was  come  round  about  the  hill, 
And  toddlin  down  on  Willie's  mill. 
Setting  my  staff  wi'  a'  my  skill. 

To  keep  me  sicker  t 
Though  leeward  whyles,  against  my  will, 

I  took  a  bicker. 

I  there  wi'  something  did  forgather. 
That  put  me  in  an  eerie  swither  $ 
An  awfu'  sithe,  out-owre  ae  showther, 

Clear^-dangling,  hang  i 
A  tbree-tae'd  leister  on  the  ither 

Lay,  large  an'  lang. 

Its  stature  seem'd  lang  Scotch  ells  twa. 
The  queerest  shape  that  e'er  I  saw. 
For  fient  a  wame  it  had  ava  I 

And  then,  its  shanks. 
They  wer6  as  thin,  as  sharp  an'  sma' 

As  cheeks  o'  branks. 

•«  Guid-e'en,"  quo'  I  j  **  Friend !  hae  ye  been  mawin, 
When  ither  folk  are  busy  sawin  ?"* 
It  seem'd  to  mak  a  kind  o'  stan', 

But  naething  spak  ] 
At  length,  says  I,  <<  Friend,  whare  ye  gaun, 

WiUyegoback?" 

*  This  rencoontar  happened  in  seed-time,  1785. 


It  spak  right  howe,— ^  My  name  is  Death, 
But  be  na  fley'd."— Quoth  I, «  Guid  faith, 
Te're  may  be  come  to  stap  my  breath ; 

But  tent  me,  billie : 
I  red  ye  weel,  tak  care  o'  skaith. 

See,  there's  a  gully !" 

«  Guidman,"  quo'  he, «  put  up  your  whittle, 
I'm  no  design'd  to  try  its  mettle  $ 
But  if  I  did,  I  wad  be  kittie 

To  be  mislear'd, 
I  wad  na  mind  it,  no,  that  spittle 

Out-owre  my  beard." 

**  Well,  weel !"  says  I, «  a  bargain  bet ; 
Come,  gies  your  hand,  an'  sae  we're  greet ; 
Well  ease  our  shanks )  an'  tak  a  seat. 

Come,  gies  your  newt  i 
This  while*  ye  hae  been  monie  a  gate 

At  monie  a  house.' 

«  Ay,  ay !"  quo'  he^an'  shook  his  head, 
*<  It's  e'en  a  lang,  lang  time  indeed 
Sin'  I  began  to  nick  the  thread. 

An'  choke  the  breath: 
Folk  maun  do  something  for  their  bread. 

An'  sae  maun  Death. 

<*  Sax  thousand  years  are  near  hand  fled 

Sin'  I  was  to  the  hutching  bred. 

An'  monie  a  scheme  in  vain's  been  laid. 

To  stap  or  scar  me ; 
Till  ane  Hombook'st  ta'en  up  the  trade,     * 

An'  faith,  he'll  waur  mib 

«  Te  ken  Jock  Hornbook  i'  the  Clachan, 
Dcil  mak  his  king's-hood  in  a  spleuchan ! 
He's  grown  sae  well  acquaint  wi'  Buchanf 

An'  ither  chaps. 
That  weans  hand  out  their  fingers  laughin 

And  pouk  my  hips. 

«  See,  here's  a  sithe,  and  there's  a  dart. 
They  hae  pierced  mony  a  gallant  heart  s 
But  Doctor  Hornbook,  wi'  his  art, 

And  cursed  skill. 
Has  made  them  baith  not  worth  a  f— t, 

Damn'd  haet  they'U  kilL 

<*  'Twas  but  yestreen,  nae  further  gaen, 

I  threw  a  noble  throw  at  ane ; 

Wi'  less,  I'm  sure,  I've  hundreds  slain  i 

But  deil-ma-care. 
It  Just  play'd  dirl  on  the  bane. 

But  did  nae  mair. 

«  Hornbook  was  by,  wi'  ready  art, 
And  had  sae  fortified  the  part. 
That  when  I  looked  to  my  dart. 

It  was  sae  blunt, 
Fient  haet  o't  wad  hae  pierced  the  heart 

Of  a  kail-runt 


•  An  epklemlcal  fever  was  then  ragtng  in  that  counlty. 

t  This  gentleman,  Dr.  Hornbook,  is  professionally,  ft 
brother. of  the  sovereign  order  of  the  ferula;  but,  by 
Intuition  and  Inspiration,  Is  at  once  an  apothecary,  sur- 
geon, and  i^yslclan. 

t  Bachan*s  Domestic  Medicine. 


THE   BRIGS  OF   AIR. 


IM 


*  I  drew  my  sithe  in  sic  a  fuiy, 
J  oearhand  cowpit  wi*  my  hurry; 
But  yet  the  hauld  apothecaiy 

Withstood  the  shock  { 
I  might  iis  weel  hae  tiy'd  a  quanry 

O*  hard  whin  rock. 

«  E'en  thfim  he  eanna  get  attended, 
Alto'  their  face  he  ne'er  had  kend  it. 
Just—— in  a  kail-blade,  and  send  it. 

As  soon  l»e  smellst, 
Baith  their  disease,  and  what  will  mend  it 

At  once  he  tellst 

**  And  then  a'  doctors'  saws  and  whittles, 
Of  a'  dimensions,  shapes,  an'  mettles, 
A*  kinds  o'  Ijozes,  mugs,  an'  bottles. 

He'd  sure  to  hae ; 
Their  Latin  names  as  fast  he  rattles 

As  A  B  C. 

^Calces  o'  fossils,  earth,  and  trees ; 
Tme  Sal-marinum  o'  the  seas ; 
The  Farina  of  beans  and  pease. 

He  hasH  in  plenty; 
Aquarfortis,  what  jrou  please, 

He  can  content  ye. 

**  Forbye  some  new,  uncommon  weapon^, 

Urinus  Spiritus  of  capons ; 

Or  mite-horn  shavings,  filings,  scrapings, 

DisUll'd  per  fej 
Bal-alkali  o'  midge-tail-clippings. 

And  monie  mae." 

«  Waes  me  for  Johnny  Ged's  Hole*  now," 

Quo'  I,  '<  if  that  the  news  be  true ! 

His  biaw  calf-ward  whare  gowans  grew, 

Sae  white  and  bonnie, 
Nae  doubt  they'll  rive  it  wi'  the  plew ; 

They'll  ruin  Johnie !" 

The  creature  grain'd  an  eldrich  laugh. 
And  sajrs, «  Ye  need  na  yoke  the  plough, 
Kirkyards  will  soon  be  till'd  eneugh, 

Takyenae  fearx 
Theyll  a'  be  trench'd  wi'  monie  a  sheugh 
In  twa-three  year. 

"Whare  I  killed  ane  a  fair  strae-death. 
By  loss  o'  blood  or  want  o'  breath. 
Tills  night  I'm  free  to  tak  my  aith. 

That  Hornbook's  skill 
Has  'dad  a  score  i'  their  last  claith. 

By  drap  an'  pilL 

«  An  honest  wabster  to  his  trade, 

Whase  wife's  twa  nieves  were  scarce  wee  bred. 

Gat  tippence-worth  to  mend  her  head 

When  it  was  sair ; 
The  wife  slade  cannie  to  her  bed. 

But  ne'er  spak  mair. 

«  A  kintra  laird  had  ta'en  the  batts, 
Or  some  curmurring  in  his  guts. 
His  only  son  for  Hornbook  sets. 

An'  pays  him  welL 
The  lad,  for  twa  guid  gimmer  pets. 

Was  laird  himseL 


*  The  gravo-digger. 
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**  A  bonnie  lass,  ye  kend  her  naaie. 

Some  ill*brewn  drink  bad  hoved  her  waiae  i 

She  trusts  hersel,  to  hide  the  shame. 

In  Hornbook's  care ; 
Horn  sent  her  aff,  to  her  lang  hame. 

To  hide  it  there. 

•«  That's  just  a  swatch  o'  Hornbook's  way ; 
Thus  goes  he  on  from  day  to  day, 
Thus  does  he  poison,  kill,  an'  slay, 

An's  weel  paid  forH  | 
Yet  stops  me  o'  my  lawfu'  prey, 

Wi' his  d-mn'd  dirt  t 

«  But,  hark !  Ill  tell  you  of  a  plot. 
Though  dinna  ye  be  speaking  o't ; 
111  nail  the  self-conceited  Scot 

As  dead's  a  herrin  t 
Niest  time  we  meet,  I'll  wad  a  groat. 

He  gets  his  fairin !" 

But  just  as  he  began  to  tell. 

The  auld  kirk  hammer  strak  the  bell 

Some  wee  short  hour  ajront  the  twal. 

Which  rabed  us  baith  t 
I  took  the  way  that  pleased  mysel. 

And  sae  did  Death. 


THE  BRIGS  OF  AYR* 
POEBIL 


mSCRIBEO  TO  J.  B* 


,••«•••••• 


',  Esq.,  AYR. 


The  simple  bard,  rough  at  the  rustic  plough. 
Learning  his  tuneful  trade  from  every  bough, 
The  chanting  linnet,  or  the  mellow  thrush. 
Hailing  the  setting  sun,  sweet,  in  the  green  thoiB 

bush; 
The  soaring  lark,  the  perching  red-breast  shrill. 
Or  deep-toned  plovers  gray,  wild-whistling  o'ef 

thehiU; 
Shall  he,  nurst  in  the  peasant's  lowly  shed. 
To  hardy  independence  bravely  bred. 
By  early  poverty  to  hardship  steel'd, 
And  train'd  to  arms  in  stem  misfortune's  field. 
Shall  he  be  guilty  of  their  hireling  crimes. 
The  servile,  mercenary  Swiss  of  rhymes  ? 
Or  labour  hard  the  panegyric  close, 
With  all  the  venal  soul  of  dedicating  prose  ? 
No !  though  his  artless  strains  he  rudely  sings. 
And  throws  his  hand  uncouthly  o'er  the  strings. 
He  glows  with  all  the  spirit  of  the  bard. 
Fame,  honest  fame,  his  great,  his  dear  reward. 
Still,  if  some  patron's  generous  care  he  trace, 
Skill'd  in  the  secret,  to  bestow  with  grace ; 
When  B*********  befriends  his  humble  name. 
And  hands  the  rustic  stranger  up  to  fame. 
With  heartfelt  throes  his  grateful  bosom  swells. 
The  godlike  bliss,  to  give,  alone  excels. 


'Twas  when  the  stacks  get  on  their  wintei-hai% 
And  thack  and  rape  secure  the  toil-won  crap ; 
Potato-bings  are  snugged  up  frae  skaith 
Of  coming  winter's  biting,  frosty  breath ; 
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The  bees,  rejoicing  o'er  their  tummer  toili, 
Unnumber'd  bods'  an'  flowers'  delieious  spoils, 
Seal'd  up  with  frugal  care  in  massive  waxen  piles. 
Are  doom'd  by  man,  that  tyrant  o'er  the  weak. 
The  death  o*  devils  smoor'd  wi'  brimstone  reek : 
The  thundering  guns  are  beard  on  eyery  side. 
The  wounded  coveys,  reeling,  scatter  wide ; 
The  feather'd  field-mates,  bound  by  nature's  tie. 
Sires,  mothers,  children,  in  one  carnage  lie : 
(What  warm,  poetic  heart,  but  inly  bleeds, 
And  execrates  man's  savage,  ruthless  deeds !) 
Nae  mair  the  flower  in  field  or  meadow  springs  \ 
Nae  mair  the  grove  with  airy  concert  rings. 
Except,  perhaps,  the  robin's  whistling  glee. 
Proud  o'  the  height  o'  some  bit  half-lang  tree : 
The  hoary  moms  precede  the  sunny  days, 
Mild,  calm,  serene,  wide  spreads  the  noontide 

blaze, 
While  thick  the  gossamer  waves  wanton  in  the  rays. 
'Twas  in  that  season,  when  a  simple  bard. 
Unknown  and  poor,  simplicity's  reward  t 
Ae  night,  within  the  ancient  brugfa  of  Ayr, 
By  whim  inspired,  or  haply  prest  wi'  care  i 
He  left  his  bed,  and  took  his  wajrward  route. 
And  down  by  Simpson's*  wheel'd  the  left  about  t 
(Whether  impell'd  by  all-directing  fate. 
To  witness  what  I  after  shall  narrate ) 
Or  whether,  rapt  in  meditation  high. 
He  wander'd  out,  he  knew  not  where  nor  why ;) 
The  drowsy  dungeon-clockf  had  number'd  two. 
And  Wallace  towerf  had  sworn  the  fact  was  true : 
The  tide-swoln  Firth  with  sullen  sounding  roar. 
Through  the  still  night  dash'd  hoarse  along  the  shore : 
All  else  was  hush'd  as  nature's  closed  e'e  ; 
The  silent  moon  shone  high  o'er  tower  and  tree  t 
The  chilly  frost,  beneath  the  silver  beam. 
Crept,  gently  crusting,  o'er  the  glittering  stream. — 

When,  lo  !  on  either  hand  the  listening  bard. 
The  clanging  sugh  of  whistlings  wings  is  heard ; 
Two  dusky  forms  dart  through  the  midnight  air. 
Swift  as  the  gos^  drives  on  the  wheeling  hare ; 
Ane  on  th'  auld  brig  his  airy  shape  uproars, 
The  ither  flutters  o'er  the  rising  piers : 
Our  warlock  rh}rmer  instantly  descried 
The  sprites  that  owre  the  brigs  of  Ayr  preside. 
(That  bards  are  second-sighted  is  nae  joke. 
And  ken  the  lingo  of  the  spiritual  fo'k  ; 
Fays,  spunkies,  kelpies,  a',  they  can  explain  them, 
And  e'en  the  very  deils  they  brawly  ken  them.) 
Auld  Brig  appear'd  of  ancient  Pictish  race, 
The  vera  wrinkles  Gothic  in  his  face : 
He  seem'd  as  he  wi'  time  had  warstled  lang. 
Yet  teughly  doure,  he  bade  an  unco  bang. 
New  Brig  was  buskit  in  a  braw  new  coat, 
That  he,  at  Lon'on,  frae  ane  Adams  got  t 
In's  hand  five  taper  staves  as  smooth's  a  bead, 
Wi'  virls  and  whirlygigums  at  the  head. 
The  Goth  was  stalking  round  with  anxious  search. 
Spying  the  time-worn  flaws  in  every  arch ; 
It  chanced  his  new-come  neebor  took  his  e'e, 
And  e'en  a  vex'd  and  angry  heart  had  he  I 
Wi'  thieveless  sneer  to  see  his  modish  mien. 
He,  down  the  water,  gies  him  this  guideen  t — 

*  A  noted  tavern  at  the  auld  brig  end. 

t  The  two  steeples.        t  The  gos-hawk,  or  falcon.       ' 


AULD  BUG. 

I  doubt  na,  f  rien',  yell  think  ye're  nae  sheep  thank 
Ance  ye  were  streekit  o'er  frae  bank  to  bank  $ 
But  gin  ye  be  a  brig  as  auld  as  me. 
Though  futh  that  day,  I  doubt,  yell  never  see. 
There'll  be,  if  that  date  come,  I'll  wad  a  boddla. 
Some  fewer  whigmeleeries  in  your  noddle. 


Auld  Vandal,  ye  but  show  your  little  mense. 
Just  much  about  it  wi'  your  scanty  sense } 
Will  your  poor,  narrow  footpath  of  a  street, 
Where  twa  wheelbarrows  tremble  when  they  mec^ 
Your  ruin'd,  formless  bulk  o'  stane  an'  lime. 
Compare  wi'  bonnie  brigs  o'  modem  time  ? 
There's  men  o'  taste  would  tak  the  Ducat-ttream,* 
Though  they  should  cast  the  very  sark  an'  iwiniy 
Ere  they  would  grate  their  feelings  wV  the  view 
Of  sic  an  ugly  Gothic  hulk  as  you. 

AULD  BBIO. 

Conceited  gowk  !  pufiPd  up  wi'  windy  pride  ! 
This  monie  a  year  Pve  stood  the  flood  an'  tide  | 
And  though  wi'  crazy  eild  I'm  sair  for&im, 
I'll  be  a  brig  when  ye're  a  shapeless  cairn  ! ' 
As  yet  ye  little  ken  about  the  matter. 
But  twa^three  winters  will  inform  you  better. 
When  heavy,  dark,  continued,  a'-day  rains, 
Wi'  deepening  deluges  o'erflow  the  plains  $ 
When  from  the  hills  where  springs  the  brawling  Coil, 
Or  stately  Lugar's  mossy  fountains  boil, 
Or  where  the  Greenock  winds  his  moorland  coune, 
Or  haimted  Oarpalf  draws  his  feeble  source. 
Aroused  by  blustering  winds  an'  spotting  tliowet. 
In  mony  a  torrent  down  his  sna-broo  rowee  i 
While  crashing  ice,  borne  on  the  roaring  speat. 
Sweeps  dams,  an'  mills,  an'  brigs,  a'  to  the  gate  | 
And  from  Glenbtick,|  down  to  the  Rotton-key,§ 
Auld  A3rr  is  just  one  lengthen 'd,  tumbling  sea  i 
Then  down  ye  hurl,  dell  nor  ye  never  rise  ! 
And  dash  the  gumlle  jaups  up  to  the  pouring  skies 
A  lesson  sadly  teaching,  to  your  cost. 
That  architecture's  noble  art  is  lost ! 


Fine  architecture !  trowth,  I  needs  must  tay^  o*t, 
The  L— ^  be  thankit  that  we've  tint  the  gate  oH ! 
Gaunt,  ghastly,  ghaist-alluring  edifices. 
Hanging  with  threatening  jut,  like  precipices. 
O'er  arching,  mouldy,  gloom-inspiring  coves. 
Supporting  roofs  fantastic,  stony  groves  i 
Windows  and  doors,  in  nameless  sculpture  drett. 
With  order,  symmetry,  or  taste  unblest  % 
Forms  like  some  bedlam  stattiary's  dream. 
The  crazed  creations  of  misguided  whim ) 
Forms  might  be  worshipp'd  on  the  bended  knee. 
And  still  the  tec<md  dread  command  be  free  ] 
Their  likeness  is  not  found  on  earth,  in  air,  or  sea 


*  A  noted  fordj  just  above  the  auld  brig. 

t  The  banks  of  Garpal  Water  is  one  of  the  few  placet 
In  the  west  of  Scotland,  where  those  fancy-scaring  beings, 
known  by  the  name  of  ghaists,  stIU  coniimie  pertina 
clously  to  inhabiu 

t  The  source  of  the  river  Ayr. 

§  A  small  landing  place  above  the  laiige  kev. 
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Mansioiis  that  woald  disgnice  the  building  tftf  ta 
Of  any  mason,  reptile,  bird,  or  beast ; 
Fit  onljr  for  a  doited  monkish  race. 
Or  frosty  maids  forsworn  the  dear  embrace. 
Or  cuiCs  of  later  times,  wha  held  the  notion 
That  sullen  gloom  was  sterling,  true  devotion ; 
Fancies  that  our  guid  brugh  denies  protection, 
And  soon  may  they  expire,  unblcst  with  resurrec- 
tion ! 

AULDBUO. 

O  ye,  my  dear-remember'd,  ancient  yealings, 
Were  ye  but  here  to  share  my  wounde4  feelings  ! 
Te  worthy  provescs,  an'  mony  a  bailie, 
Wha  in  the  paths  o'  righteousness  did  toil  aye ; 
Te  dainty  deacons,  and  ye  douce  conveners. 
To  whom  our  modems  are  but  causey-cleaners ; 
Te  godly  councils  wha  hae  blest  this  town, 
Te  godly  brethren  of  the  sacred  gown, 
Wha  meekly  gie  your  hurdles  to  the  smlters  s 
And  (what  would  now  be  strange)  ye  godly  writers : 
A*  ye  douce  folk  I've  borne  aboon  the  broo. 
Were  ye  but  here,  what  would  ye  say  or  do  ? 
How  would  your  spirits  groan  in  deep  vexation. 
To  see  each  melancholy  alteration ; 
And,  agonizing,  curse  the  time  and  place 
When  ye  begat  the  base,  degenerate  race ! 
Nae  langer  reverend  men,  their  country's  glory. 
In  plain  braid  Scots  hold  forth  a  plain  braid  story ; 
Nae  langer  thrifty  citizens,  an'  douce. 
Meet  owre  a  pint,  or  in  the  council-house  | 
But  staumrel,  corky-headed,  graceless  gentry. 
The  herryment  and  ruin  of  the  country ; 
Men,  three  parts  made  by  tailors  and  by  barbers, 
Wha  waste  your  well-hain'd  gear'on  d— d  new 
brigs  and  harbours ! 

NEW  BBIO. 

Now  hand  you  there !  for  faith  ye*ve  said  enough. 
And  muckle  mair  than  ye  can  mak  to  through ; 
As  for  your  priesthood,  I  shall  say  but  little, 
Corbiee  and  clergy  are  a  shot  right  kittle  t 
But  under  favour  o'  your  langer  beard. 
Abuse  o'  magistrates  might  weel  be  spared  t 
To  liken  them  unto  your  auld-warld  squad, 
I  must  needs  say,  comparisons  are  odd. 
In  AjT,  wag-wits  nae  mair  can  hae  a  handle 
To  mouth  "  a  citizen"  a  term  o»  scandal  t 
Nae  mair  the  council  waddles  down  the  street, 
In  all  the  pomp  of  ignorant  conceit ; 
Men  wha  grew  wise  priggin  owre  hops  an'  raisins, 
Or  gather'd  liberal  views  in  bonds  and  seisins. 
If  haply  knowledge,  on  a  random  tramp. 
Had  shored  them  with  a  gr^'mmer  of  his  lamp, 
And  would  to  common  sense  xbr  once  betray 'd  them. 
Plain,  dull  stupidity^stept  kindly  in  to  aid  them. 


What  farther  clishmaclaver  might  been  said. 
What  bloody  wars,  if  sprites  had  blood  to  shed. 
No  man  can  tell :  but,  all  before  their  sight, 
A  hhj  train  appear'd  in  order  bright : 
Adowivthe  glittering  stream  they  featly  danced. 
Bright  to  tiie  moon  their  various  dresses  glanced ; 
They  footed  o'er  the  watery  glass  so  neat. 
The  infant  ice  scarce  bent  beneath  their  feet : 
While  arts  of  minstrelsy  among  them  rung. 
And  soul-ennobling  bards  heroic  ditties  sung. 


O  had  M'Lauchlan,*  thairm-insplring  sage. 
Been  there  to  hear  this  heavenly  band  engage. 
When  through  his  dear  strathspeys  they  bore  with 

highland  rage ) 
Or  when  they  struck  old  Scotia's  melting  airs. 
The  lover's  raptured  joys  or  bleeding  cares ) 
How  would  his  highland  lug  been  nobler  fired. 
And  e'en  his  matchless  hand  with  Loer  touch  in- 
spired! 
No  guess  could  tell  what  instrument  appear'd. 
But  all  the  soul  of  music's  self  was  heard ; 
Harmonious  concert  rung  in  every  part. 
While  simple  melody  pour'd  moving  on  the  heart 

The  genius  of  the  stream  in  front  appears, 
A  venerable  chief  advanced  in  ywn  i 
His  hoary  head  with  water-lilies  crown'd. 
His  manly  leg  with  garter  tangle  bound. 
Next  came  the  loveliest  pair  in  all  the  ring. 
Sweet  female  beauty  hand  in  hand  with  spring  i 
Then,  crown'd  with  flowery  hay,  came  rural  Joy, 
And  summer,  with  his  fervid-beaming  eye : 
All-cheering  plenty,  with  her  flowing  horn. 
Led  yellow  autumn  wreathed  with  nodding  com  $ 
Then  winter's  time-bleach'd  locks  did  hoary  show, 
By  hospitality  with  cloudless  brow. 
Next  follow'd  courage  with  his  martial  stride. 
From  where  the  feal  wild-woody  coverts  hide } 
Benevolence,  with  mild,  benignant  air, 
A  female  form,  came  from  the  towers  of  Stair  t 
Learning  and  worth  in  equal  measures  trode 
From  simple  Catrine,  their  long-loved  abode : 
Last,  white-robed  peace,  crown'd  with  a  hazel 

wreath. 
To  rustic  agriculture  did  bequeath 
The  broken  iron  instruments  of  death, 
At  sight  of  whom  our  sprites  forgat  their  kindling 

wrath. 


THE  DEATH  AND  DYING  WORDS  OF  POOR 
MAILIE, 

THE  AUTHOR'S  ONLY  PET  YOWE. 

AK  UirCO  UOVWKTV*  TALE. 

As  Mailie  an'  her  lambs  thegither 
Were  ae  day  nibbling  on  the  tether. 
Upon  her  cloot  she  coost  a  hitch. 
An'  owre  she  warsl'd  in  the  ditch. 
There,  groaning,  dying,  she  did  lie. 
When  Hughocf  he  cam  doytin  by. 

Wi'  glowrin  een,'  and  lifted  bans. 
Poor  Hughoc  like  a  statue  stans ; 
He  saw  her  days  were  near-hand  ended. 
But,  waes  my  heart !  he  could  na  mend  It ! 
He  gaped  wide,  but  naething  spak ! 
At  length  poor  Mailie  silence  brak. 

«  0  thou,  whase  lamentable  face 
Appears  to  mourn  my  woefu'  case !  ^ 

My  dying  words  attentive  hear. 
An'  bear  them  to  my  master  dear.^ 


•  A  well  known  psribnner  of  Scottish  mosle  on  tm 
violin. 

t  A  neebor  herd>calUn. 
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«Ten  hldi,  if  e<to  igain  he  keep, 
Am  mtttkle  gear  as  tm  j  a  Aetp, 
0,  Md  him  nerer  tie  them  mair 
Wi'  wicked  itiings  o'  hemp  or  hair! 
But  ea'  them  out  to  park  or  hUl, 
An*  let  Ihem  wander  at  their  wiU  { 
So  may  hit  flock  Inereaie,  an*  grow 
To  scores  o'  lamht,  an'  padn  o'  woo' ! 

«Tell  him,  he  was  a  master  kin', 
An'  aye  was  guid  to  me  and  mine ) 
An'  now  my  dying  charge  I  gie  him, 
My  he^less  lambs  I  trust  them  wi'  him. 

^Oy  bid  liim  save  their  harmless  lires 
Frae  dogs,  an'  tods,  an'  butchers'  knives ! 
But  gie  them  guid  cow-milk  their  fill, 
TUl  they  be  fit  to  fend  themsel: 
An'  tent  them  duly,  e'en  an'  mocn, 
Wi'  teats  o'  hay  an'  rips  o'  com. 

*<  An'  may  they  never  learn  the  gaets 
Of  ither  vile  wanrestfu'  pets ! 
To  slink  through  slaps,  an'  reave  an'  steal, 
At  stacks  o'  pease,  or  stocks  o'  kail. 
So  may  they,  like  their  great  forbears, 
For  monie  a  year  come  through  the  sheers  i 
So  wives  will  gie  them  bits  o'  bread, 
An'  bairns  greet  for  them  when  they're  dead. 

^  My  poor  toop-lamb,  my  son  an'  heir, 
0,  bid  him  breed  him  up  wi'  care ! 
An',  if  he  live  to  be  a  beast. 
To  pit  some  bavins  in  his  breast ! 
An'  warn  him,  what  I  winna  name, 
To  stay  content  wi*  yowes  at  hame ) 
An'  no  to  rin  an'  wear  his  cloots. 
Like  ither  menseless,  graceless  brutes. 

**  An,  niest  my  yowie,  silly  thing, 
Gnde  keep  thee  frae  a  tether  string ! 
0,  may  thou  ne'er  forgather  up 
Wi'  only  blostit,  moorland  toop ; 
But  aye  keep  mind  to  rooop  an'  mell, 
Wi'  sheep  o'  credit  like  thysel ! 

"  And  now,  my  bairns,  wi'  my  last  breath, 
I  lea'e  my  blessin  wi*  you  baith; 
An'  when  you  think  upo'  your  mither. 
Mind  to  be  kin'  to  ane  anither. 

«  Now,  honest  Hughoc,  dinna  fail 
To  tell  my  master  a'  my  tale  ; 
An'  bid  him  bum  this  cursed  tether. 
An',  for  thy  pains,  thou'se  get  my  blather.** 

This  said,  poor  Mailie  tum'd  her  head, 
An'  doaed  her  e'en  amang  the  dead. 


POOR  MAILIE'S  ELECT. 

Lament  in  rhyme,  lament  in  prose, 
Wi'  saut  te^rs  trickling  down  your  nose  i 
Our  bardie's  Cute  is  at  a  close, 

Pasta'remead; 
The  last  sad  cape-etane  of  his  woes ; 

Poor  Mailie's  dead ! 


Itl  no  the  loss  o'  warll  gear. 
That  could  sae  bitter  di»w  the  tear 
Or  mak  our  bardie,  dowie,  wear 

The  moaning  WMdt 
He's  lost  a  fiiend  and  neebor  dear, 

InBfailie^ 


Through  a'  the  town  she  trotted  by  him  i 
A  lang  half-mile  she  could  descry  him ; 
Wi'  kindly  bleat,  when  she  did  spy  him. 

She  ran  wi' speed: 
A  firiend  mair  faithful  ne'er  cam  nigh  him. 

Than  Mailie  dead. 

I  wat  she  was  a  sheep  o'  sense. 
And  could  behave  hersel  wi'  mense  t   • 
111  sayt,  she  never  brak  a  fence, 

Through  thievish  greed. 
Our  bardie,  lanely,  keeps  the  spense 

Sin' Mailie's  dead. 

Or,  if  he  wanders  up  the  howe. 
Her  living  image  in  her  yowe. 
Comes  bleating  to  him,  owre  the  knowe. 

For  bits  o'  bread ; 
An'  down  the  briny  pearls  rowe 

For  Mailie  dead. 

She  was  nae  get  o'  moorland  tips, 
Wi'  tawted  ket,  an  hairy  hips ; 
For  her  forbears  were  brou^t  in  ships 

Frae  yont  the  Tweed  * 
A  bonnier  fleesh  ne'er  cross'd  the  clips 

Than  Mailie  dead. 

Wae  worth  the  man  wha  first  did  sh^» 
That  vile,  wanchancie  thing— a  rape ! 
It  maks  guid  fellows  gim  an'  gape, 

Wi'  chokin  dread  { 
An'  Robinl  bonnet  wave  wi'  crape. 

For  Mailie  dead. 

0,  a'  ye  bards  on  bonnie  Dooo ! 
An'  wha  on  Ajrr  your  chanters  tsne ! 
Come,  join  the  melanchoUoos  croon 

O' Robin's  reed! 
His  heart  will  never  get  abooo ! 

His  Mailie  dead. 


TO  J.  S»*^. 


Friendship !  mysterioos  cemont  of  the  soul  I 

Sweetener  of  life,  and  solder  of  society  1 

I  owe  thee  math.  Blai^ 

Dea*  S*^*,  the  sleest,  paukie  thief. 
That  e'er  attempted  stealth  or  rief, 
Te  surely  hae  some  warlock-breef 

Owre  human  hearts  i 
For  ne'er  a  bosom  yet  was  prief 

Against  your  arts. 

For  me,  I  swear  by  sun  an'  moon. 
And  every  star  that  blinks  aboon, 
Te've  cost  me  twenty  pair  o'  shoon 

Just  gaun  to  see  you  i 
And  every  ither  pair  that'll  done 

Mair  ta'en  I'm  wi>  yow 


TO  J.  s**«*.                                 m 

That  udd,  capricioui  carbn.  Nature, 

She'b  tum'd  yon  aff,  a  hnraan  creature 
On  her  first  plan. 
And  m  her  freaks,  on  every  feature, 

The  magic-wand  then  let  us  wie.d ) 
For  ance  that  five-an'-forty's  speel'd. 
See  crazy,  weary,  joyless  eild, 

m' wrinkled  face, 
Comes  hostin,  hirplm  owre  the  field, 
Wi'  crepin  pace. 

Jist  now  I've  ta'en  the  fit  o'  rhyme, 
My  harmie  noddle's  working  prime. 
My  £uicy  yerkit  op  sublime 

Wi'  hasty  summon  i 

To  hear  what's  comin  ? 

When  ance  life's  day  draws  near  the  gloanun 

An'  foreweel  cheeifu*  tankards  foamin. 
An'  social  noise  i 

An'  foreweel,  dear,  deluding  woman. 
The  joy  of  joys ! 

Some  rhyme,  a  neehor'b  name  to  hish ; 
Some  rhyme  (vam  thought !)  for  needAi'  cash : 
Some  rhyme  to  court  the  kintra  clash. 

An'  raise  a  din ; 
For  me,  an  aim  I  never  fash ; 

I  rhyme  for  Am. 

0  life !  how  pleasant  ui  thy  morning, 
Toung  fancy's  rays  the  hills  adorning ! 
Cold-pausing  caution's  lesson  scorning. 
We  frisk  away. 

To  joy  and  play. 

The  star  that  rvles  my  luckless  lot. 
Has  fated  me  the  russet  coat. 
An'  damn'd  my  fortune  to  the  groat ; 

But  in  requit. 
Has  hlcM'd  me  wi' a  random  shot 

0' kintra  wit 

We  wander  there,  we  wander  here. 
We  eye  the  rose  upon  the  bner, 
Unmindftil  that  the  thorn  is  near, 

Among  the  leaves  { 
And  though  the  puny  wound  appear. 

Short  while  it  grieves 

This  while  my  notion's  ta'cn  a  sklent. 
To  try  my  fate  in  guid  black  prent ; 
But  stUl  the  mair  I'm  that  way  bent, 

Something  cries, «  HooUe  !" 
I  red  you,  honest  man,  tak  tent !                  ^ 

Yell  Shaw  your  folly. 

Some,  lucky,  find  a  fioweiy  spot, 
For  which  they  never  toil'd  nor  swat  $ 
They  drink  the  sweet,  and  eat  the  fat, 

But  care  or  pain  j    . 
And,  haply,  eye  the  barren  hut 

With  high  disdain. 

«  There's  ither  poets,  much  your  betters. 
Far  seen  hi  Greek,  deep  men  o'  letters, 
Hae  thought  they  had  ensured  their  debtors, 

A'  future  ages ; 
Now  moths  deform  hi  shapeless  tetters. 

Their  unknown  pages." 

Keen  hope  does  every  sinew  brace  $ 

Through  fair,  through  foul,  they  urge  the  rMe, 

'  And  seize  the  prey : 
Then  cannie,  in  eome  coiie  place. 

They  close  the  day. 

Then  fiireweel  hopes  o'  laurel-boughs. 
To  garland  my  poetic  brows  .* 
Henceforth  I'll  rove  where  busy  plou^ 

ArewUstfii^thrang, 
An'  teach  the  tanely  heights  an'  hewes 

MyrusHesang. 

And  odwrs,  like  your  handle  servan'. 

To  right  or  left,  eternal  swervin. 

They  zig-zag  on; 

TiU  curst  with  age,  ebscvfe  an'  starvin. 
They  aften  groan. 

Ill  wander  on,  with  tentless  heed 
How  never-halting  moments  speed, 
TiU  fate  shall  snap  the  brittle  thread. 

Then,  all  unknown, 
fU  lay  me  with  the  inglorious  dead. 

Forgot  and  gone ! 

Abis !  what  bitter  toU  an'  stralninp-- 
But  truce  with  peevish,  poor  complaining ! 
Is  fortune's  fickle  Luna  waning  ? 

E'en  let  her  gang ! 
Beneath  what  light  she  has  remaining, 

Let's  sing  our  sang. 

But  why  o«  death  begin  a  tale  f 
Just  now  we're  Hving  sound  and  hale. 

Heave  care  o'er  side ! 
And  large,  before  enjoyment's  gale. 

Let's  tak  the  tide. 

My  pen  I  here  fling  to  the  door. 
And  kneel, «  Ye  Powers !"  and  warm  hnplore^ 
**  Though  I  should  wander  terra  o'er. 

In  all  her  climes. 
Grant  me  but  this,  I  a^  no  more. 

Aye  xowth  o'  rhymes. 

This  life,  sae  far's  I  understand. 
If  a'  enchanted,  faiiy  ]^d. 
Where  pleasioe  Is  the  magic  wand. 

That  wielded  right, 
Maki  hoi  js,  like  minutes,  hand  hi  hand. 

Dance  brftt'Ui^t 

«  Gie  dreephig  roasts  to  kintra  lairds, 
TiU  icicles  hing  frae  their  beards ; 
Gie  fine  braw  claes  to  fine  Hfo-guards, 

Aadmaidiofhonosir 
And  yiU  an'  whisky  ^  tocaiids, 

UntUtheyiGonner. 
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«  ▲  tiUe,  Demptter  Bieiiti  it} 
A  garter  gie  to  Willie  Pitt; 
Gie  wealth  to  some  be-ledgei'd  tit^ 

Id  cent  per  cent 
But  gie  me  real,  sterling  wit. 

And  I'm  content 

^  While  ye  are  pleased  to  keep  me  hale 
1*11  sit  down  o'er  my  scanty  mead, 
Be't  water-brose,  or  muslin-k&il, 

Wi'  cheerful  face, 
As  lang's  the  muses  dinna  fail 

To  say  the  grace." 

An  anxious  e'e  I  never  throws 
Behint  my  lug,  or  by  my  nose  $ 
I  Jouk  beneath  misfortune's  blows 

As  weel's  I  may  i 
Sworn  foe  to  sor^w,  care,  and  prose, 
I  rhyme  away. 

0  ye  douce  folk,  that  Utc  by  rule, 
Grave,  tideless-blooded,  cahn  and  cool. 
Compared  wi'  you— 0  fool !  fool !  fool ! 
How  much  unlike ! 
Tour  hearts  are  just  a  standing  pool, 

Your  lives,  a  dyke ! 

Bae  hair-brain'd,  sentimental  traces 
In  your  unletter'd,  nameless  iSues  ] 
In  ario90  trills  and  graces 

Ye  never  stray. 
But,  gravisHmOf  solemn  basses  , 

Ye  hum  away. 

Ye  are  sae  grave,  nae  doubt  ye're  wise  i 
Nae  ferly  though  ye  do  despise 
The  hairum-scarum,  ram-stam  boys, 

The  rattlin  squad  t 
I  see  you  upward  cast  your  eye^— 

— ^Ye  ken  the  road. 

Whilst  I— ^t  I  shaU  hand  me  there— 
Wi'  you  111  scarce  gang  onywhere— 
Then,  Jamie,  I  shall  say  nae  mair. 

But  quat  my  san^ 
Content  wi'  you  to  mak  a  pair, 

Whaie'er  I  gang 


A  DREAM. 


Thoughts,  words,  and  deeds,  the  sutute  blames  whh 

reason; 
But  surely  dreamt  were  ne*er  Indicted  tnason. 


fOn  reading,  in  the  pablic  papers,  the  Laureates  Ode,  with 
the  other  parade  of  June  4, 1786,  the  author  was  no  sooner 
dropped  asleep,  than  he  hnafinod  himself  to  the  birth- 
day levM ;  and  In  bis  dreaming  fancy  made  the  follow- 
ing  address.] 


Gtmi-MOKRnro  to  jrour  m%|esty ! 

May  heaven  augment  your  blisses, 
Ob  every  new  birth-day  ye  see, 

An  humble  poet  wishes ! 


My  bardsh^  here,  at  you  Uitm, 

On  sic  a  day  as  this  », 
Is  sure  an  uncoudi  sight  to  tee, 

Amang  the  birth-day  dresses 

Sae  fine  this  day^ 

n. 

I  see  ye're  complimented  thrang. 
By  monie  a  lord  and  lady ; 
«  God  save  the  king !"  's  a  cuckoo  sang 
That's  unco  easy  said  aye ; 
The  poets,  too,  a  venal  gang, 

Wi'  rhymes  weel  tum'd  and  ready. 
Wad  gar  you  trow  ye  ne'er  do  wiang^ 
But  aye  unerring  steady. 

On  sic  a  day. 

m. 

For  me,  before  a  monarch's  face. 

E'en  there  I  winna  flatter  j 
For  neither  pension,  post,  nor  p¥te. 

Am  I  your  humble  debtor  t 
So,  nae  reflection  on  yt>ur  grace, 

Your  kingship  to  bespatter  s 
*  There's  monie  waur  been  o'  the  race. 
And  aiblins  ane  been  better 

Than  you  this  day. 

IV. 

'TIS  very  true,  my  sovereign  king. 

My  skill  may  weel  be  doubted  t 

«But  facts  are  chiels  that  winna  ding. 

An'  downa  be  disputed  t  « 

Your  royal  nest,  beneath  your  wing. 

Is  e'en  right  left  an'  clouted. 
And  now  the  third  part  of  the  string, 
An'  less,  will  gang  about  it 

Than  did  ae  di^. 

V. 

Far  bet  frae  me  that  I  aspire  ' 

To  blame  your  legislation. 
Or  say,  ye  ^dadom  want,  or  fire. 

To  nde  this  mighty  nation  ! 
But,  £uth,  I  mudde  doubt,  my  sire, 

Ye've  trusted  ministration 
To  chaps  wha  in  a  bam  or  byre 

Wad  better  fill  their  station 

Than  courts  yon  day. 

VL 

And  now  yeVe  gien  auld  Britain  peaee. 

Her  broken  shins  to  plaster. 
Your  sair  taxation  does  her  fleece, 

Till  she  has  scarce  a  tester ; 
For  me,  thank  God,  my  life's  a  lease, 

Nae  bargain  wearing  faster. 
Or,  faith  !  I  fear,  that  wi'  the  geese, 

I  shortly  boost  to  pasture 

I'  the  craft  some  day. 

vn. 

I'm  no  mistrusting  Willie  PUt, 

When  taxes  he  enlai^s, 
(An'  WiU'fe  a  true  guld  fallow's  ft% 

A  name  not  envy  spairges,) 
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That  he  intends  to  pay  your  debt. 

An'  lessen  a'  your  chsiges  $ 
But,  6-d-eake !  let  nae  saving-fit 

Abxidge  your  bonnie  barges 

An*  boats  this  day. 

vin. 

Adieu,  my  liege !  may  freedom  geek 

Beneath  your  liigh  protection  $ 
An'  may  ye  rax  corruption's  neck. 

And  gie  her  for  dissection  ! 
But  since  I'm  here,  I'll  no  neglect. 

In  loyal,  true  affection. 
To  pay  your  queen,  with  due  respect, 

Hy  fealty  an'  subjection 

This  great  birth-day. 

IX. 

Hsil,  ma^sty  most  excellent ! 

While  nobles  strive  to  please  ye,  , 
Will  ye  accept  a  compliment 

A  simple  poet  gies  ye  ? 
Thae  bonnie  boimtime,  heaven  has  lent. 

Still  higher  may  they  heeze  ye 
In  bliss,  till  &te  some  day  is  sent. 

For  ever  to  release  ye 

Fioe  core  that  day. 


For  you,  young  potentate  o*  W****, 

I  tell  your  hi^ess  fairly, 
Down  pleasure's  stream,  wi'  swelUng  soils, 

I'm  tould  ye're  driving  rarely ; 
But  some  day  ye  may  gnaw  your  noils. 

An'  curse  your  folly  soirly, 
That  e'er  ye  brok  Diana's  poles, 

Or  rattled  dice  wi'  CharUe, 

By  night  or  day. 

XI. 

Yet  oft  a  ragged  cowte'e  been  known 

To  moke  a  noble  oiver ) 
So  ye  may  doucely  fill  a  throne. 

For  a'  their  clishmaclover : 
There,  hfan*  at  Agincourt  who  shone. 

Few  better  were  or  braver ; 
And  yet,  wi'  fimny,  queer  Sir  John,t 

He  was  an  unco  shaver 

For  monie  a  day. 

XIL 

For  you,  ri^t  reverend  ()•••••••, 

None  sets  the  lawn-sleeve  sweeter, 
Althott^  0  ribond  at  your  lug 

Wad  been  a  dress  completer  t 
As  ye  disown  yon  paughty  dog 

That  bears  the  keys  of  Peter, 
Then,  swith  *  on'  get  a  wife  to  hug. 

Or,  ttouth !  yell  stain  the  mitre 

Some  luckless  day. 


•  King  Henry  V. 

t  Sir  John  Falsuff :  vid»  Shakspeare. 


xin 

Young,  royal  tarry  breeks,  I  Icom, 

Ye've  lately  come  athwart  her  s 
A  glorious  galley ,•  stem  an'  stem. 

Well  rigg'd  for  Venus'  barter ; 
But  first  hang  out,  that  she'll  discern 

Your  hymeneal  charter. 
Then  heave  aboard  your  grapple  aim. 

An',  large  upo'  her  quarter. 

Come  ftill  that  day. 

XIV. 

Ye,  lastly,  bonnie  blossoms  a', 

Ye  royal  lasses  dainty, 
Heaven  make  you  guid  as  weel  as  brow. 

An'  gie  you  lads  a-plenty  i 
But  sneer  nae  British  boys  awo', 

For  kings  ore  unco  scant  aye ; 
An'  German  gentles  ore  but  smo'. 

They're  better  just  than  wont  aye, 
On  onie  day. 

XV. 

God  bless  you  a'!  consider  now, 

Ye're  unco  muckle  doutet ; 
But,  ere  the  course  o'  life  be  through, 

It  may  be  bitter  sautet : 
An'  I  hae  seen  their  coggie  fou. 

That  yet  hae  tarrowt  at  it  j 
But  or  the  day  was  done,  I  trow. 

The  loggen  they  hae  clautet 

Fu'  clean  Hat  day. 


THE  VISION. 

DUAH  riBsr.t 

Trc  sun  hod  closed  the  whiter  day. 
The  curlers  quat  their  roaring  ploy. 
An'  hunger'd  moukin  to'en  her  way 

To  kail-yards  green. 
While  faithless  snaws  ilk  step  betray 

Whare  she  has  been. 

The  thresher's  weary  fllngin-trce. 
The  lee-lang  day  had  tired  me ; 
And  when  the  day  had  closed  his  e'e. 

Far  i'  the  west, 
Ben  i'  the  spence,  right  penstvelie, 

I  gaed  to  rest 

There,  lanely,  by  the  ingle  cheek, 
I  sat  and  eyed  the  spewing  reek. 
That  fill'd,wi'  hoast-provoking  smeek. 

The  auld  clay  biggin  i 
An'  heard  the  restless  rattons  squeak 
About  the  ri^. 


•  Alludhig  to  the  newspaper  account  of  a  certain  royal 
tailor's  amour. 

t  Duan,  a  term  of  Ossfan's  for  the  different  divisions 
of  a  digressive  poem.  See  his  Gath-Loda,  vol.  IL  ef 
MTberson's  translation. 


BURNS. 


All  in  thk  mottle,  mistjr  clime, 
X  backward  mused  on  wasted  time, 
How  I  had  spent  my  youthfii'  time, 

And  done  naething. 
But  strini^  blethers  up  ii^  rhjme. 

Foe  fools  to  sing. 

Had  I  to  gold  advice  but  haikit, 
I  might,  hy  this,  hae  led  a  market. 
Or  strutted  in  a  bank  an>  clarkit 

My  cash  account  t 
While  here,  half  mad,  half  fed,  half  saridt. 
Is  a'  th*  amount 

I  started,  muttering,  blockhead !  coof ! 
And  heaved  on  high  my  waukit  loof, 
To  swear  by  a'  yon  stany  roof. 

Or  some  rash  aith, 
That  I,  henceforth,  would  be  rhyme-proof 

Till  my  last  breath— 

When  click  \  the  strink  the  snick  did  draw  i 
And  jee !  the  door  gaed  to  the  wa*s 
An'  by  my  ingle-lowe  I  saw. 

Now  bleezin  bright, 
A  tight,  outtamdidi  liizxie,  braw. 

Come  full  insight 

Ye  need  na  doubt,  I  held  my  whisht  t 
The  infant  aith,  half-form'd,  was  crusht ) 
I  glowr'd  as  eerie's  I*d  been  dusht 

In  some  wild  glen  { 
When  sweet,  like  modest  worth,  she  blusht, 

And  stepped  ben. 

Green,  slender,  leaf-clad  holly-boughs 
Were  twisted,  gracefti',  round  her  brows ) 
I  took  her  for  some  Scottish  muse. 

By  that  same  token ; 
An'  come  to  stop  those  reckless  tows, 

Wou'd  soon  been  broken. 

A  «  hair-brain'd,  sentimental  trace," 
Was  strongly  marked  in  her  face  { 
A  wildly-witty,  rustic  grace 

Shone  fiill  upon  her  $ 
Her  eye,  e'en  tum'd  on  empty  space, 

Beam'd  keen  with  honour. 

Down  flow'd  her  robe,  a  tartan  sheen } 
Till  half  a  leg  was  scrimply  seen  i 
And  such  a  leg !  my  bonnie  Jean 

Couldonly  peer  it; 
Sae  straught,  sae  taper,  ti^t,  and  clean, 

Nane  else  came  near  it 

Her  mantle  large,  of  greenish  hue. 
My  gazing  wonder  chiefly  drew ; 
Deep  lights  and  shades,  bold-mingling  threw, 

A  lustre  grand ; 
And  seem'd,  to  my  astonish'd  view, 

A  well  known  land. 

Here,  rivers  in  the  sea  were  lost ; 
There,  mountains  to  the  sides  were  tost: 
Here,  tumbling  billows  raark'd  the  coast. 

With  surging  fosm ; 
Tbeie,  distant  shone  tkTfs  lofty  boast. 

The  lordly  dome. 


Here,  Doon  ponrM  down  hb  £u*-li»te]iM 
There,  well-fed  Irwine  stately  thuds : 
Auld  hermit  Ajrr  staw  through  hit  woods, 

On  to  the  shore  i 
And  many  u  lesser  torrent  scuds. 

With  seeming  roar. 

Low,  in  a  sandy  valley  spread. 
An  ancient  boroi^  rear'd  her  head ; 
Still,  as  in  Scottish  story  read. 

She  boasts  a  raee. 
To  every  nobler  virtue  bred. 

And  polish'd  grace. 

By  sta«!y  tower  or  palace  fair. 
Or  ruins  pendent  in  the  air. 
Bold  stems  of  heroes,  here  and  there, 

I  could  discern ; 
Some  seem'd  to  muse,  some  seem'd  to  daiv. 

With  feature  stem. 

My  heart  did  glowing  transport  feel. 
To  see  a  race*  heroic  wheel. 
And  brandish  round  the  deep-dyed  steel 

In  sturdy  blows ; 
While  back-recoiling  seem'd  to  reel 

Their  stubborn  foes. 

His  country's  saviour,+  mark  him  well ! 
Bold  Richardton'Sl  heroic  swell ; 
The  chief  on  Sark§  who  glorious  fell. 
In  high  command ; 
'   And  he  whom  ruthless  fates  expel 
His  native  land. 

There,  where  a  sceptred  Pictish  8hade,| 
Stalk'd  round  his  ashes  lowly  l:ud, 
I  mark'd  a  martial  race,  portray'd 

In  cok>urs  strong ; 
Bold,  soldier-featur'd,  undismay'd 

They  strode  along. 

Through  many  a  wild,  romantic  grove,5 
Near  many  a  hennit-£uicy'd  cove, 
(Fit  haunts  for  friendship  or  for  love. 

In  musing  mood. 
An  aged  judge,  I  saw  him  rove. 

Dispensing  good. 

With  deep-struck  reverential  awe*^ 
The  learned  sire  and  son  I  taw, 
-   To  Nature's  God  and  Nature's  law 

They  gave  their  lore. 
This,  all  its  source  and  end  to  draw. 
That,  to  adore. 

•  The  Wallaces.  t  William  Wallace. 

t  Adam  Wallace,  of  Richardton,  cousin  to  the 
UmnDftal  preserver  of  Scottish  ii^peikdftDce. 

§  Wallace,  Laird  of  Craifle,  who  was  tecood  hi  oom> 
ouuid,  under  Douglas  Earl  of  Onnond,  at  the  fiunous 
battle  on  the  banks  of  Sark,  fought  anno  144&  That 
glorbus  victory  was  principally  owing  to  the  JudlcSooa 
conduct,  and  intrepid  valour  of  the  gallam  Laird  of 
Craigie,  who  died  of  his  wounds  after  the  actkm. 

n  Coilus,  King  of  the  Picts,  from  whom  the  dlstria  of 
Kyle  is  said  to  take  its  name,  lies  buried,  as  tradition 
says,  near  the  (amily-eeat  of  the  Montgoroeries  of  Coll't> 
field,  where  hisburlal>place  Is  still  shown. 

H  Barskhnming  the  seat  of  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk. 

•*  Catrine,  the  seat  of  the  late  Doctor  and  preseniPro* 
iessor  Suwart 


THE  VISION. 
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BiydoBe's  bimre  ward*  I  well  eould  spy^ 

Beneath  old  Scotia's  imiling  eye ; 

Who  eaU*d  on  fiauBe,  low  standing  by, 

To  hand  him  on, 

Where  many  a  patriot  name  on  high, 

I         And  hero  shone. 

DUAH  SECOKD. 

With  musing-deep,  astonishM  stare, 
I  fiew'd  the  heayenly-seeming  fair ) 
A  whispering  throb  did  witness  bear, 
Of  kindred  sweet. 
When  with  an  elder  sister's  air 

She  did  me  greet 
"  All  hail !  my  own  inspired  bard ! 
In  me  thy  native  muse  regard ! 
Nor  longer  mourn  thy  fate  is  hard, 

Thus  poorly  low ! 
I  come  to  give  thee  such  reward 

As  we  bestow. 

<*  Know  the  great  genius  of  this  land 
Has  many  a  light  atrial  band. 
Who,  idl  beneath  his  high  command, 

Harmoniously, 
As  arts  or  arms  they  understand, 

Their  labours  ply. 
"  They  Scotia'^  race  among  them  share  i 
Some  file  the  soldier  on  to  dare ; 
Some  rouse  the  patriot  up  to  bare 

•  Corruption's  heart ; 

Some  te^h  the  bard,  a  darling  care, 
The  tunefbl  art 

**  »Mong  swelling  floods  of  recking  gore. 
They,  ardent,  kindling  spirits  pour ; 
Or,  'knid  the  Tenal  senate's  roar. 

They,  sightless,  stand, 
To  mend  the  honest  patrbt  lore, 

And  grace  the  hand. 
"  And  when  the  bard,  or  hoary  sage. 
Charm  or  instruct  *^e  future  age. 
They  bind  the  wild  poetic  rage 

In  energy. 
Or  point  the  inoonclusiTe  page 

Full  on  the  eye. 
** Hence  FuUarton,  the  brave  and  young; 
Hence  Dempster's  zeal-inspired  tongue ; 
Hence  sweet  harmonious  Beattie  sung 

His  <Miiistrel  lays  i' 
Or  tore,  with  noble  ardour  stung. 

The  skeptic's  baysb 
<*  To  lower  orterS  are  assign'd 
The  humbler  ranks  of  human-kind. 
The  rustic  baid,  the  labouring  hind. 

The  artisan; 
All  choose,  as  various  they're  inclined. 

The  various  man. 
••When  yellow  waves  the  heavy  grain. 
The  threatening  storm  some  strongly  rein. 
Some  teach  to  me/iorate  the  plain 

With  tillage-skUl ; 
And  scsM  instruct  the  shepherd  train, 

Blythe  o'er  the  hill. 


•  Colonel  Fullarton. 


••  Some  hint  the  lover's  harmless  wile; 
Some  grace  the  maiden's  artless  smile  i 
Some  soothe  the  labourer's  weaiy  toil. 

For  humble  gams. 
And  make  his  cottage  scenes  beguile 

His  cares  and  pains. 

••  Some,  bounded  to  a  district  space. 
Explore  at  large  man's  infant  race. 
To  mark  the  embryotio  trace 

Of  rustic  bard « 
And  eareAil  nc;^  each-  opening  grace, 

A  guide  and  guard. 

*•  Of  these  am  I— Coila  my  name ; 
And  this  district  as  mine  I  claim. 
Where  once  the  Campbells,  chie£i  of  ham. 

Held  ruling  power  t 
I  niark'd  thy  embryo  tuneful  flame. 

Thy  natal  hour. 

•<  With  future  hope,  I  oft  would  gaze 
Fond,  on  thy  little  early  ways. 
Thy  ludely  caroll'd  chiming  phrase, 

In  uncouth  rhymes. 
Fired  at  the  simple,  artless  lays 

Of  other  1 


••  I  saw  thee  seek  the  sounding  shore. 
Delighted  with  the  dashing  roar ; 
Or  when  the  north  his  fleecy  store 

Drove  through  the  sky 
I  saw  grim  nature's  visage  hoar 

Struck  thy  young  eye. 

"  Or,  when  the  deep  green-mantled  earth 
Warm  cherish'd  every  floweret's  birth. 
And  joy  and  music  pouring  forth 

In  every  grove, 
I  saw  ikee  eye  the  general  mirth  * 

With  boundless  love. 

•<  When  ripen'd  fields,  and  azure  sides, 
Call'd  forth  the  reapen'  rustling  noise, 
I  saw  thee  leave  their  evening  joys. 

And  lonely  stalk, 
To  vent  thy  bosom's  swelling  rise 

la  pensive  walk. 

<•  When  youthful  lov«,  wann*bludking,  stioiig 
Keen-shivering  shot  thy  nerves  along. 
Those  accents,  grateful  to  thy  tongue, 
Th'  adored  name, 
I  taught  thee  how  to  pour  in  song, 

To  soothe  thy  flame. 

<•  I  saw  thy  pul8e*s  maddening  play. 
Wild  send  thee  pleasure's  devious  way. 
Misled  by  fancy's  meteor  ray. 

By  passion  driven  | 
But  yet  the  light  that  led  astray 

Was  light  from  heaven* 

••  I  taught  thy  manners-painting  strains. 
The  loves,  the  ways  of  simple  swains. 
Till  now,  o'er  all  my  wide  domains 

Thy  fame  extends  i 
And  some,  the  pride  of  Colla's  plains. 

Become  my  firiends. 


•08                                                       BURNS. 

«  Thou  cuitt  not  learn,  nor  can  I  tbow. 

To  paint  with  Thomson*!  landscape  glow  i 

Or  wake  the  boeom-melting  throe. 

Their  dontie  tricks,  their  blMk  mbtakMb 

With  Shenstone's  art ; 

Their  f^U***gf  and  mischancef. 

Or  pour,  with  Gray,  the  moving  flow 

Waim  on  the  heart 

m. 

Ye  see  your  state  wi'  theirs  eompuvd. 

•<  Yet  aU  beneath  th>  unrivalled  rose, 

And  shudder  at  the  nifler  i 

The  lowly  daisy  sweetly  blows ; 

But  cast  a  moment's  £iir  re^rd. 

Though  large  the  forest's  monarch  throws 

What  maks  the  mighty  difler  ? 

Discount  what  scant  occasion  gave. 

That  purity  ye  pride  in. 

Adown  the  glade. 

And  (what's  aft  mair  than  a>  the  lave) 

**  Then  never  murmur  nor  repine ; 

Your  better  art  o'  hiding. 

fitrive  in  thy  humble  sphere  to  shfaie  x 

IV. 

And,  tru^t  me,  not  Potosi*s  mine, 

Nor  kings'  regard. 

Think,  when  your  castigated  pulse 

Can  idve  a  bliss  o'ennatching  thine. 

Gies  now  and  then  a  wallop. 

A  rustic  bard. 

What  ragings  must  his  veins  convulse, 

That  still  eternal  gallop  | 

^  To  give  my  counsels  all  in  one, 

Wi'  wind  and  tide  fair  i'  your  tail, 

Thy  tuneful  flame  still  careful  fan ; 

Right  on  ye  scud  your  sea-way  $ 

Preserve  the  dignity  of  man 

But  in  the  teeth  o>  baith  to  saU, 

With  soul  erect  i 

It  maks  an  unco  leeway. 

And  trust,  the  universal  phm 

Will  all  protect 

V. 

**And  wmr  thou  /Ais"— she  solemn  said. 

All  joyous  and  unthinking. 

And  bound  the  holly  round  my  head : 

TUl,  quite  transmugrify'd,  they're  grown 

The  polish'd  leaves,  and  berries  red 

Debauchery  and  drinking : 

Did  rustling  play  | 

0,  would  they  stay  to  calcuUte      ^ 

And,  like  a  passing  thought,  she  fled 

In  light  away. 

D-mnation  of  expenses ! 

VL 

Ye  high,  exalted,  virtuous  dames, 

ADDRESS  TO  THE  UNCO  OUID;  OB,  THE 

Tied  up  in  godly  laces, 

RIGIDLY  RIGHTEOUS. 

Before  yc  gie  poor  frailty  names. 
Suppose  a  change  o'  cases ; 

Bfy  son,  thase  maxims  make  a  rule, 
And  lump  them  aye  ihegither ; 

A  dear  loved  hid,  convenience  snug. 

A  treacherous  inclination — 

The  rigid  righleoui  ii  a  fool, 

But,  let  me  whisper  i'  your  lug. 

The  rigid  wise  anlther : 

Ye're  aiblins  nae  temptation. 

The  cleanest  com  that  e'er  was  dight, 

May  hae  some  pjrles  o»  cafl"  in ; 

vn. 

So  ne*er  a  fellow  creature  slight. 

For  random  fits  o*  daflln. 

Then  gently  scan  your  brother  man. 

Still  gentler  sister  woman ; 

Though  they  may  gang  a  kennin  wraag. 

L 

To  step  aside  is  human  t 

O  Tz  wha  are  sae  guid  yoursel. 

One  point  must  still  be  greatly  dark. 

Sae  pious  and  sae  holy. 

The  moving  why  they  do  it: 

Ye've  naught  to  do  but  mark  and  tell 

And  just  as  lamely  can  ye  mark. 

Your  neebor's  faulU  and  folly  1 

How  far  perhaps  they  rue  it 

Whase  life  is  like  a  weel-^un  mill. 

Supplied  wi»  store  o'  water. 

VHL 

The  heapet  happer's  ebbing  stiU, 

Who  made  the  heart,  tis  He  alone 

And  still  the  clap  plays  clatter. 

Decidedly  can  try  us. 

IL 

He  knows  each  chord— its  vaiiovi  Imm 

Each  spring,  its  various  bias  t 

Hear  me,  ye  venerable  core. 

Then  at  the  balance  let's  be  mute  i 

As  counsel  for  poor  mortals. 

We  never  can  adjust  it  i 

That  frequent  pass  douce  wisdom**  door 

What's  done  we  partly  may  compute. 

For  glaikit  folly's  portals ; 

But  not  know  what's  resisted. 

TAM   SAMSON'S  ELEGY. 
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TAM  SAMSON'S  ELEGY.* 
An  honeflt  nun'to  the  nobleit  work  of  Ood. 

FOFB. 

Has  auld  k*********  ■€«ii  the  dcU  ? 
Or  great  M****»***+  thrawn  his  heel  ? 
Or  R***»*««  again  grown  weel4 

To  preach  an'  read. 
<*  Na,  wanr  than  a*!"  cries  ilka  chiel, 

Tarn  Samson's  dead ! 

K***^^****  lang  may  grant  an»  grane, 
An'  sigh,  an'  sah,  an'  greet  her  lane, 
An'  deed  her  bairns,  man,  wife,  an'  wean. 

In  mourning  weed  j 
To  death  she's  dearly  paid  the  kane. 

Tarn  Samson's  dead ! 

The  brethren  of  the  mystic  level 
Hay  hing  their  head  in  woefu'  bevel. 
While  by  their  nose  the  tears  will  revel, 

Like  ony  bead; 
Death's  gien  the  lodge  an  unco  devel  t 

Tam  Samson's  dead ! 

When  winter  muffles  up  his  ck)ak. 
And  binds  the  mire  like  a  rock  $ 
When  to  the  loughs  the  curlers  flock, 

Wi'  gleesorae  speed, 
Wha  will  they  station  at  the  cock  ? 

Tam  Samsm's  dead ! 

He  was  the  king  o'  a'  the  core. 
To  guard,  or  draw,  or  wick  a  bore. 
Or  up  the  rink  like  Jehu  roar 

In  time  of  need ; 
But  now  he  lags  on  death's  hog-score, 

Tam  Samson's  dead  I 

Now  safe  the  stately  sawmont  sail, 
And  trouts  bedropp'd  wi'  erimson  hail. 
And  eels  weel  kenn'd  for  souple  tail. 

And  geds  for  greed, 
Since  dark  in  death's  fish-creel  we  wail 

Tam  Samson  dead ! 

Rejoice,  ye  birring  paitricks  a'j 
Te  cootie  moorcocks,  crouscly  craw ; 
re  maukins,  cock  your  fud  f u'  braw, 

Withouten  dread } 
Tour  mortal  he  is  now  awa', 

Tam  Samson's  dead ! 

That  woefu'  morn  be  ever  moum'd. 
Saw  him  in  shootin  graith  adora'd, 
While  pointers  round  impatient  burn'd, 
Frae  couples  freed ; 
But,  och !  he  gaed  and  ne'er  retum'd ! 

Tam  Samson's  dead ! 


•  When  this  worthy  old  sportsman  went  ont  last  nraf  r. 
tewl  season,  be  supposed  it  was  to  be,  in  Ossian's  phrase, 
*■  the  last  of  his  fields ;"  and  expressed  an  ardent  wish  to 

te  and  be  buried  in  the  muirs.  On  this  hint  the  author 
composcu  his  elegy  and  epitaph. 

t  A  certain  preacher,  a  great  favonrite  with  the  million. 
Tide  the  Ordination,  stanza  ii. 

t  Another  preacher,  an  equal  favourite  with  the  few, 
who  was  at  that  time  ailing.  For  him,  see  also  the  Ordi- 
nation, stanza  iz. 


In  vain  auld  age  his  body  batters  j 
In  vain  the  gout  his  ankles  fetters ; 
In  vain  the  bums  came  down  like  waCeity 

An  acre  braid ! 
Now  every  auld  wife,  greetin,  clatters, 

Tam  Samson's  dead ! 

Owre  many  a  weary  hag  he  limpit, 
An'  aye  the  tither  shot  he  thumpit. 
Till  coward  death  behind  him  jumpit, 
Wi'  deadly  feide  i 
Now  he  proclaims,  wi'  tout  o'  trumpet, 

,  Tam  Samson's  dead ! 

When  at  his  heart  he  felt  the  dagger. 
He  reel'd  his  wonted  botUe  swagger. 
But  yet  he  drew  the  mortal  trigger 

Wi'  weel  aim'd  heed  $ 
<<  L— d,  five !"  he  cried,  and  owre  did  stagger  i 

Tam  Samson's  dead ! 

Ilk  hoary  hunter  moum'd  a  brither ; 
Ilk  sportsman  youth  bemoan'd  a  father ; 
Ton  auld  gray  stane,  amang  the  heather, 

Mark*  out  his  head, 
Whare  Bums  ha.'«  wrote,  in  rhyming  blether 

Tam  Samson's  dead ! 

There  low  he  lies,  in  lasting  rest  j 
Perhaps  upon  his  mouldering  breast 
Some  spitefu'  muirfowl  bigs  her  nest. 

To  hatch  an'  breed  $ 
Alas !  nae  mair  hell  them  molest ! 

Tam  Samson's  dead ! 

When  August  winds  the  heather  wave, 
And  sportsmen  wander  by  yon  grave. 
Three  volleys  let  his  memory  crave, 

O'  pouther  an'  lead, 
Till  echo  answer  frao  her  cave, 

Tam  Samson's  dead ! 

Heaven  rest  his  saul,  whare'er  he  be  \ 
Is  th'  wish  o'  monie  mae  than  me  $ 
He  had  twa  faults,  or  may  be  three, 

Yet  what  renM^? 
Ae  soda],  honest  man  want  we : 

Tam  Samson's  dead  1 


THE  EPITAPH. 
Tam  Saxsoh'b  weel-wom  clay  here  lies. 

Ye  canting  zealots,  spare  him  ! 
If  honest  worth  in  heaven  rise, 

Ye'll  mend  or  ye  win  near  him. 


PER  CONTRA 

Go,  fame,  and  canter  like  a  filly. 
Through  a'  the  streets  an'  neuks  o'  Killie,* 
Tell  every  social,  honest  billie 

To  cease  his  grievin. 
For  yet,  unskaith'd  by  death's  gleg  goUie, 
Tam  Sanuon^s  tivin. 


•  Klllie  is  a  phrase  the  country  folks  someilraee  i 
for  Kilmarnock. 


•IM 


BURNS. 


HALLOWEEN.* 


Theibllowlngpoem  wflltbjmanyreaderftbe  well  enough 
tmderttood ;  but  lor  tke  lake  of  those  who  are  tinac* 
qaainted  with  the  nuuinerf  end  tnditloni  of  the  coontir 
where  the  scene  Is  cast,  notes  are  added,  to  gWe  some 
account  of  the  principal  charms  and  spells  of  that  night, 
so  big  with  prophecy  to  the  peasantry  in  the  west  of 
Scotland.  The  passion  of  prying  into  futurity  makes  a 
striking  part  of  Um  h<«tory  of  human  nature  In  Its  rude 
state,  In  all  ages  and  nations :  and  It  may  be  some  en- 
tertalnment  to  a  philosophio  mind,  If  any  soeh  should 
honour  the  author  with  a  perusal,  to  see  the  reqiains 
of  It  amoi^  the  more  unenlightened  In  our  own. 


7es  I  let  the  rich  deride,  the  proud  disdain, 
The  simple  pleasures  of  the  lowly  train ; 
To  me  more  dear,  congenial  to  my  heart. 
One  native  charm,  than  all  the  gloss  of  art 

OOLnSMTTB. 


(Jjpoir  that  night,  when  fairies  light, 

On  Cassllis  Downansf  dance, 
Or  owre  the  bys,  in  splendid  blaze. 

On  sprightly  coursers  prance ; 
Or  .for  Colcan  the  route  is  ta'en. 

Beneath  the  moon's  pale  beams  i 
There,  up  the  cove,J  to  .  -ray  an*  rove 

Amang  the  rocks  and  streams. 

To  sport  that  night 

n. 

Amang  the  bonnio  winding  banks. 

Where  Doon  lins,  wimpUng  clear, 
Where  Brucc^  once  ruled  the  martial  ranks, 

An'  shook  his  Carrick  spear. 
Some  merry,  friendly  countra  folks. 

Together  did  convene. 
To  bum  their  nits,  an'  pou  their  stocks. 

An'  baud  their  Halloween 

Fu'  biytho  that  night 

lU. 

The  lasses  feat,  tn'  cleanly  neat, 

Mair  braw  than  when  they're  fine  t 
Their  &oes  blytfae,  fii'  sweetly  kythe. 

Hearts  leal,  an'  warm,  an'  kin'  i 
The  lads  sae  trig,  wi'  wooer-babs, 

Weel  knotted  on  their  garten. 
Some  unco  blate,  an'  some  wi'  gabs. 

Gar  lasses  hearts  gang  startin 

Whyles  fast  at  ni^t 

*  Is  thought  to  be  a  night  when  witches,  devils,  and 
other  mischief-making  beings,  are  all  abroad  on  their 
baneful,  midnight  errands;  particularly  those  atrial 
people  the  fairies,  are  said  on  that  night  to  hold  a  grand 
anniversary. 

t  Certain  little,  romantic,  rocky,  green  hills,  in  the 
neighboorliood  of  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Gas- 
sills. 

t  A  noted  cavern  near  Colean  house,  called  the  Cove 
of  Colean :  which,  as  Cassllis  Downans,  is  iamed  in 
eonntry  story  for  being  a  favourite  haunt  of  fairies. 

§  The  famous  family  of  that  name,  the  ancestors  of 
Robert,  the  great  deliverer  of  his  country,  were  Earls  of 
Carrick. 


IV. 

Then  first  and  foremost,  throu^  the  kail. 

Their  sfodbs*  ataun  a'  be  sought  aoce  % 
They  steek  their  e'en,  an'  graip  an'  wale. 

For  muckle  anes  an'  straught  anes. 
Poor  bav'rel  WiU  feU  aflT  the  drift. 

An*  wander'd  through  the  bow^aU^ 
An  powt  for  want  o'  better  shift, 

A  rtmf  was  like  a  sow-tail, 

Sae  bow't  that  ni^t 


Then,  straught  or  crooked,  yird  or 

They  roar  and  cry  a'  throuthcr 
The  vera  wee  things,  todlin,  rin, 

Wi'  stocks  out-owre  their  shouther  { 
An'  gif  the  eustoe*$  sweet  or  sour, 

Wi'  joctelegs  they  taste  them ; 
Syne  coziely,  aboon  the  door, 

Wi'  cannie  care  they  place  them 
To  lie  that  night 

VI. 

The  la3«es  staw  ftae  'mang  them  a', 

To  pou  their  $talk»  o*  com  ;t 
But  Bab  slips  out,  an'  jhiks  about, 

Behint  the  muckle  thorn  t 
He  grippet  Nelly  hard  an'  tast  { 

Loud  skirl'd  a'  the  lasses ; 
But  her  tap-pickU  maist  was  lost. 

When  kluttlin  in  the  fause-liouse^ 
Wi'  him  that  night 

vn. 

The  auld  guidwife's  weel  hoordet  nits^ 

Are  round  an'  roimd  divided. 
An'  monie  lads'  an'  lasses'  fates  ^ 

Are  there  that  night  decided : 
Some  kindle,  couthie,  side  by  side 

An'  bum  tfaegither  trimly  i 

*  The  first  ceremony  of  Halloween  is,  pulling  each  • 
ttock,  or  plant  of  kail.  They  must  go  out,  hand  in  ImoO, 
with  eyes  shut,  and  pull  the  first  they  meet  with :  its  being 
big  or  llule,  straight  or  crooked,  is  prophetle  of  the  sise  and 
shape  of  the  grand  objea  of  aU  their  spells— the  hasband 
or  wife.  If  any  yird,  or  earth,  stick  to  the  root,  that  ie 
tocher^  or  fortune ;  and  the  taste  of  the  euttocf  that  Is,  the 
heart  of  the  stem.  Is  indicative  of  the  natural  temper  and 
disposition.  Lastly,  the  sums,  or,  to  give  them  their 
ordinary  appellation,  the  noi/s,  are  placed  somewhere 
above  the  head  of  the  door:  and  the  Christian  names  of 
the  people  whom  chance  brings  into  the  house,  are,  accord- 
Uig  to  ^e  priority  ef  jdaelnf  the  rtfn^  the  names  In 
question. 

t  They  go  to  the  bam.yard  and  pull  each,  at  tliree  aava- 
ral  times,  a  stalk  of  oats.  If  the  third  stalk  wanta  the 
tcpfdckU,  that  Is,  the  grain  at  the  top  of  the  stalk,  the 
pany  In  question  will  come  to  the  mairiafe  bed  any  tidng 
but  a  maid. 

t  When  the  com  Is  in  a  doubtful  state,  by  being  too 
green,  or  wet,  the  stack-builder,  by  means  of  old  timber, 
&C.,  makes  a  large  apartment  In  his  stack,  with  an  open- 
ing la  the  side  which  Is  fairest  exposed  to  the  wind :  this 
he  calls  a/aws^-Amite. 

§  Burning  the  nuts  Is  a  famous  charm.  They  name  Che 
lad  and  lass  to  each  particular  nut,  as  they  lay  them  In 
the  fire,  and  accordingly  as  they  bvirn  quietly  togethex^ 
or  start  from  beside  one  another,  the  course  and  issue  ol 
the  couruhip  will  te. 


HALLOWEEN.                                               fM 

Some  start  awa  wi'  taude  pride. 

xm. 

And  jump  out-owre  the  chimlie 

Fu'hii^  that  night 

Wee  Jenny  to  her  grannie  says, 
«  WiU  ye  go  wi'  me,  grannie  ? 

vin. 

I'U  eat  the  apple*  at  the  glass. 

I  gat  frae  uncle  Johnie ;" 

Jean  slips  in  twa,  wi'  tentie  e'e  | 

She  fuTt  her  pipe  wi'  sic  a  lunt, 

Wha  'twas  she  wadna  tell ) 

In  wrath  she  was  tae  vap'rin. 

But  this  is  Jock,  an'  this  is  me. 

She  noticed  na,  m  axle  brunt 

She  says  in  to  hersel: 

Her  braw  new  worset  i^won 

H«  bleezed  owre  her,  an'  she  owre  him. 

Out  through  that  night 

As  they  wad  never  mair  part } 

TiU  fuff !  be  started  np  the  lum. 

xiv; 

And  Jean  had  e'en  a  sair  heart 

«  Ye  little  skelpie-limmer's  face  I 

To  see't  that  night 

How  daur  you  try  sic  sportin, 

As  seek  the  foul  thief  ony  place, 

IX. 

For  him  to  spae  your  fortune  ? 

Poor  Willie,  wi'  his  bmo-^caa  rmt. 

Nae  doubt  but  ye  may  get  a  sight ! 

Was  brant  wi'  primsie  MalUe  i 

Great  cause  ye  hae  to  fear  it ; 

An'  Mallie,  nae  doubt,  took  the  drunt, 

For  monie  a  ane  has  gotten  a  fright. 

To  be  compared  to  Willi^: 

An'  lived  an'  died  deleerit 

HaU's  nit  lap  out  wi'  pridefu'  fling, 

On  sic  a  night 

An'  her  ain  fit  it  burnt  it ; 

XV. 

While  Willie  lap,  and  swoor  by  jing, 

"  Ae  hairst  afore  the  Sherra-moor, 

TVae  just  the  way  he  wanted 

I  mindt  as  weel'  yestreen. 

To  be  that  ni^t 

I  was  a  gilpey  then,  I'm  sure 

V 

I  was  na  past  fyfteen : 

^k* 

The  simmer  had  been  cauld  an'  wat. 

An'  stuff  was  unco  green ; 

She  pits  hertel  an'  Rob  in  j 

An'  aye  a  rantm  kirn  we  gat. 

In  loving  bleeze  they  sweeUy  Join, 

An' just  on  Halloween 

TiU  white  in  ase  they're  sobbln  t 

It  fell  that  night 

Nell's  heart  was  dancfai  at  the  view. 

XVL 
«  Our  stibble-rig  was  Rab  M<6raen, 
A  ftlevAr.  sturdv  ^llnw  t 

She  whisper'd  Rob  to  look  fort: 
Rob,  stowlins,  prie'd  her  bonnie  mou. 

Fu'  code  in  the  neuk  for't, 

Unseen  that  night 

XI. 

But  Merran  sat  behint  their  backs, 

Her  thoughts  on  Andrew  Bell } 
She  lea'es  them  gashin  at  their  cracks,  * 

And  slips  out  by  hersel  t 
She  through  the  yzid  the  nearest  taks, 

An'  to  the  kiln  she  goes  then. 
An'  darklins  grapit  for  the  banks, 

And  in  the  ft/ue-cZtM*  throws  then. 

Right  feart  that  night 

xn. 

An'  aye  she  wlnt,  an'  aye  she  swat, 

I  wat  she  made  nae  jaukin  ; 
nil  something  held  within  the  pat, 

Guid  L — d !  but  she  was  quakin  I 
But  whether  'twas  the  deil  himsel. 

Or  whether  'twas  a  bauken, 
Or  whether  it  was  Andrew  Bell, 

She  did  na  wait  on  talkin 

To  spier  that  night 


*  WhoeTer  would,  whh  'success,  try  this  spell,  most 
•trtcUy  observe  these  dirvctions :  Steal  out,  all  alone,  to 
Ihe  kiln,  and,  darkling,  throw  into  the  pot  a  clue  of  blue 
yarn ;  wind  it  in  a  new  clue  off  the  old  one ;  and,  towards 
the  latter  end,  something  will  hold  the  thread;  demand 
woha  httuds  7  t.  e.  who  holds  1  an  answer  will  be  returned 
from  the  kiln-pot,  by  naming  the  Christian  and  surname 
•f  Ti«8r  tvture  spouse. 


He**  sin  got  Eppie  Sun  wi'  wean, 

That  lived  in  Achmacalla  t 
He  gat  hemp-8eed,t  I  mind  it  weel, 

An'  he  made  unco  light  ot ; 
But  monie  a  day  was  by  himsel. 

He  was  sae  sairly  frighted 

That  vera  night" 

xvn. 

Then  up  gat  fechtin  Jamie  Fleck, 

An'  he  swoor  by  his  consdeuce. 
That  he  could  saw  hemp-seed  a  peck ; 

For  it  was  a'  but  nonsense ; 
The  auld  guidman  raught  down  the  pock, 

An'  out  a  handful  gied  him ; 
Syne  bad  him  slip  frae  'mang  the  folk. 

Sometimes  when  nae  ane  seed  him  t 
An'  tiy't  that  night 


•  Take  a  candle,  and  go  alono  to  a  looklng«^ass;  eat 
an  apple  before  it,  and  some  traditions  say,  you  should 
comb  your  hair,  all  the  time ;  the  (ace  of  your  conjugal 
companion,  to  6«,  will  be  seen  In  the  glass,  as  if  peeping 
over  your  shoulder. 

t  Steal  out  unpercelted,  and  sow  a  handful  of  beni|^ 
seed ;  harrowing  it  with  any  thing  you  can  conveniently 
draw  after  70U.  Repeat  now  and  then,  "Jtompewsd,! 
saw  thee,  hemp-seed,  I  saw  thee ;  and  him  (or  bet)  that 
Is  to  be  mytrue  love,  come  after  me  and  pon  thee."  Loeft 
over  your  left  shoulder,  and  you  will  see  the  appearanee 
of  the  person  Invoked,  in  the  attitude  of  pulling  honpb 
Some  traditions  say,  **  come  after  me,  and  shaw  thee," 
that  Is,  show  thyself:  In  which  case  It  simply  appears 
Others  omit  the  harrowing,  and  say,  **  come  after  me*  and 
harrow  thee." 
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XVllL 

xxm. 

He  marchet  through  amang  the  ftadcty 

They  hoy't  out  WiU,  wi'  sair  advice  t 

Though  he  was  aomotbing  ttortin  i 

They  hecht  him  some  fine  braw  ane  i 

The  graip  he  for  a  harrow  taks, 

It  chanced  the  stack  be  faddom'd  thnce,* 

An'  haurls  at  his  curpin  t 

Was  timmer  propt  for  thrawin't 

An'  every  now  an'  then  he  says. 

He  taks  a  swirlie,  auld  moss-oak. 

«Hefflp-«eed,Isawthee, 

An'  her  that  U  to  be  my  lass, 

An'  loot  a  winze,  an'  drew  a  stroke. 

Come  after  me  and  draw  thee. 

Till  skin  in  blypes  came  haurlin 

As  fast  this  night" 

Aff's  nieves  that  ai^ 

XIX. 

He  whistled  up  Lord  Lenox'  march 

To  keep  his  courage  cheerie  ( 
Although  his  hair  began  to  arch, 

He  was  sae  fley'd  an'  eerie : 
Till  presently  he  hears  a  squeak. 

An'  then  a  grane  an'  gruntle ; 
He  by  his  shouther  gae  a  keek, 

An'  tumbled  wi'  a  wintle 

Out-owre  that  night. 

XX. 

He  roar'd  a  horrid  murder-shout. 

In  dreadfu'  desperation ! 
An'  young  an'  auld  came  riunln  out. 

To  hear  the  sad  narration : 
He  swoor  twas  hilchin  Jean  M'Craw, 

Or  crouchie  Morran  Humphie, 
Till  stop !  she  trotted  through  them  a'; 

An'  wha  was  it  but  Grumphie 

Asteer  that  night! 

XXL 

Meg  fidn  wad  to  the  bam  gaen. 

To  win  three  wechts  o'  naething  {* 
But  lor  to  meet  the  deil  her  lane. 

She  pat  but  little  ftdth  in  t 
She  gies  the  herd  a  pickle  nits, 

An'  twa  rod  cheekit  apples, 
To  watch,  while  for  the  barn  she  sets, 

In  hopes  to  see  Tam  Kipples 

That  vera  night 

xxn. 

She  turns  the  key  wi'  cannie  thraw 

An'  owro  the  threshold  ventures 
But  first  on  Sawnie  gics  a  ca'» 

Syne  bauldly  in  she  enters  j 
A  ratton  rattled  up  the  wa'. 

An'  she  cried  L— -d  preserve  her. 
An'  ran  through  midden-hole  an'  a'. 

An'  pray'd  wi'  zeal  an'  fervour, 

Fu' fast  that  night 


•  This  charm  must  like  wise  be  perfomned  unporceived, 
and  alone.  Ton  go  to  the  barn,  and  opeo  both  doors, 
taking  them  off  the  hinges,  if  possible ;  for  there  la  danger 
that  the  being,  about  to  appear,  may  shut  the  doors,  and 
do  jon  some  mischiefl  Then  take  that  iosirument  used 
in  winnowing  the  com,  which,  in  our  country  dialect, 
we  call  a  a0«dU  ;  and  go  through  all  the  attitudes  of  letting 
down  com  against  the  wind.  Repeat  itthreetinuss;  and 
the  third  time  an  apparition  will  pass  ttirough  the  bam. 
In  at  the  windy  door,  and  out  at  the  other,  having  both 
Jie  figure  in  question,  and  the  appearance  or  retinue, 
•i^rkim;  the  employment  or  station  in  life. 


XXIV. 

A  wanton  widow  Leezie  was. 

As  canty  as  a  kittlen ; 
Butoch!  that  night,  amang  the  shawt. 

She  got  a  fearfu'  settlm ! 
She  through  the  whins,  an'  by  tiie  calm. 

An'  owro  the  hill  gaed  scrievin, 
Whare  three  lairds'  lands  met  at  a  bunt 

To  dip  her  left  sark  sleeve  in, 

Was  bent  that  night 

XXV. 

Whyles  owro  a  linn  the  bumie  playi. 

As  through  the  glen  it  wimplet : 
Whyles  round  a  rocky  scar  it  strays  | 

Whyles  i^  a  wiel  it  dimplet ; 
Whyles  glitterM  to  the  nightly  rays, 

Wi'  bickering,  dancing  dazzle ; 
Whyles  cookit  underneath  the  braes. 

Below  the  spreading  hazel. 

Unseen  that  night 

XXVL 

Amang  the  brachens,  on  the  brae. 

Between  her  an'  the  moon. 
The  deil,  or  else  an  outler  quey. 

Gat  up  an'  gae  a  croon : 
Poor  Leezie's  heart  mais  lap  the  hool  s 

Neer  lav'rock  height  she  jumpit. 
But  mist  a  fit,  an'  in  the  pool 

Out-owro  the  lugs  she  plmnpit, 

Wi*  a  plunge  that  nl^t 

xxvn. 

In  order,  on  the  clean  hearth-stane. 
The  luggies  three|  aro  ranged. 


*  Take  an  opportunity  of  going,  unnoticed,  to  a  Beax 
stack,  and  &thom  it  three  times  round.  The  lastfathoi 
of  the  last  time,  you  will  catch  in  your  arms  the  appear 
ance  of  your  future  conjugal  yoke-fellow. 

t  You  go  out,  one  or  more,  for  this  is  a  social  spell,  ti 
a  south  running  spring  or  rivulet,  where  **  three  lairds' 
lands  meet,**  and  dip  your  left  shirt  sleeve.  Oo  to  bed 
in  sight  of  a  fire,  and  hang  your  wet  sleeva  befera  H  to 
dry.  Lie  awake ;  and  some  time  near  mldni^t,  an  wpffHf 
riiion,  having  the  exact  figure  of  the  grand  objea  in  que** 
tlon,  will  come  and  turn  the  sleeve,  as  if  to  dry  the  other 
side  of  it. 

t  Take  three  dishes ;  put  clean  water  In  one,  foul 
water  in  another,  leave  the  third  empty:  blindfold  • 
person,  and  lead  him  to  the  heanh  where  the  dishes  ar« 
ranged :  he  (or  she)  dips  the  left  hand :  if  by  chance  ifi 
the  clean  water,  the  future  husband  or  wife  will  come  to 
the  bar  of  matrimony  a  maid ;  If  in  the  foul,  a  widow ;  if 
in  the  empty  dish,  it  foretells,  with  equal  certainty,  ne 
marriage  at  all.  It  is  repealed  three  times,  and  tverj 
time  the  arrami^ement  of  the  dishes  Is  altered 
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And  evezy  time  great  ctre  Is  ta'en. 

To  see  them  duly  cbangedi 
AqM  uncle  John,  wha  wedlock's  ^ys 

61n  Mar's  year  did  desire. 
Because  he  gat  the  toom-dish  thriee. 

He  heaved  them  on  the  fire 

In  wrath  that  nl^t 

XXVUL 
Wi*  meny  sangs,  and  friendly  cracks, 

I  wat  th^  dinna  weoiy  i 
An*  mico  tales,  an'  fimnie  jokes, 

Their  sports  were  cheap  an'  cheery, 
Till  hntter'd  so'ns,*  wl'  fragrant  lunt. 

Set  a'  their  gabs  a-steerin ; 
Syne,  wi'  a  social  glass  o'  strunt, 

Th^  parted  aff  careerin 

Fa'  blythe  that  night 


T JE  AULD  FARMER'S  NEW-YEAR  MORN- 
IN6  SALUTATION  TO  HIS  AULD  MARE 
MAGGIE, 

OH  oimro  Hsm  accvitomed  riff  of  coen  to 

HARSEL  nr  THZ  VEW-TEAX. 

A  QViD  new-year  I  wish  thee,  Maggie ! 
Hae,  there's  a  rip  to  thy  aulQ  baggie  i 
Though  thou's  howe-backit,  now,  an'  knaggle, 

I've  seen  the  day. 
Thou  could  hae  gaen  like  ony  staggie 
Out-owre  the  lay. 

Though  now  thou's  dowie,  stiff,  an'  crazy. 
An'  thy  auld  hide's  as  white's  a  daisy, 
I've  seen  thee  dappl't,  sleek,  and  glaizie, 

A  bonnie  gray  t 
He  should  been  tight  that  daurt  to  raize  thee, 

Ance  in  a  day. 

Thou  ance  was  i'  the  foremost  rank, 
A  Ally  buirdly,  steeve,  an'  swank. 
An'  set  weel  down  a  shapely  shank. 

As  e'er  tread  yird } 
An'  could  hae  flown  out-owro  a  stank, 

Like  ony  bird. 

It's  now  some  nine  an'  twenty  year. 
Sin'  thou  was  my  good  father's  meere  $ 
He  gled  me  thee,  o'  tocher  clear. 

An' fifty  mark  I 
Though  it  was  sma',  'twas  weel-won  gear. 

An'  thou  was  stark. 

When  first  I  gaed  to  woo  my  Jenny, 
Ye  then  was  trottin  wi'  your  minnle  t 
Though  ye  was  trickle,  slee,  an'  frumie, 

Ye  ne'er  was  donsie  { 
But  hamely,  tawie,  quiet,  an'  cannie. 
An'  unco  sonsie. 

That  day,  ye  pranced  wi'  muckle  phde. 
When  ye  bure  hame  my  bonnie  bride  $ 
An'  sweet,  an'  gracefu'  she  did  ride, 
Wi'  maiden  air ! 
Kyle  Stewart  I  could  bragged  wide, 
For  sic  a  pair. 


e  Sowens,  with  butter  instead  of  milk  to  them,  Is  al- 
wmfs  the  Halloween  supper. 


Though  now  ye  dow  but  hoyte  an'  hobble 
An'  wintle  like  a  sanmont-coble. 
That  day  ye  was  a  jinker  noble 

For  heels  an'  win' ! 
An'  lan  them  tiU  they  a'  did  wavble, 

Far,  far  behin'. 

When  thou  an'  I  were  young  an'  skeigb. 
An'  stable-meals  at  frdrs  were  dreigh. 
How  thou  wad  prance,  an'  snore,  an'  skreigfa* 

An'  tak  the  road ! 
Town**  bodies  ran,  and  stood  abeigh. 

An'  cat  thee  mad. 

When  thou  was  comt*  an'  I  was  mellow. 
We  took  the  road  aye  like  a  swallow : 
At  brooses  thou  had  ne'er  a  fellow. 

For  pith  an' speed  I 
But  every  tail  thou  pay  t  them  hollow. 
Where'er  thou  gaed. 

The  sma',  droop-rumplt,  hunter  cattle. 
Might  aiblins  waur't  thee  for  a  brattle ;' 
But  sax  Scotch  miles  thou  try  t  their  mettle, 
An'  gart  them  whaizle  i 
Nae  whip  nor  spur,  but  just  a  wattle 
O'  saugh  or  hazel. 

Thou  was  a  noble  fittie-lan  , 
As  e'er  in  tug  or  tow  was  drawn ! 
Ait  thee  an'  I,  in  aught  hours  gaun. 

On  guid  March  weather, 
Hae  tum'd  sax  rood  beside  our  han'. 

For  days  thegither. 

Thou  never  braindgt,  an'  fetcht,  an'  fliskit. 
But  thy  auld  tail  thou  wad  hao  whiskit. 
An'  spread  abreed  thy  weel-fiU'd  brisket, 

Wi'  pith,  an'  pow'r. 
Till  spritty  knowes  wad  rairt  and  risket. 

An*  slypet  owre. 

When  frosts  lay  lang,  an'  snows  were  deep. 
An'  threatened  labour  back  to  keep, 
I  gied  thy  cog  a  wee-bit  heap 

Aboon  the  timmeri 
I  kenn'd  my  Maggie  wad  na  sleep 

For  that,  or  simmer. 

The  cart  or  car  thou  never  restit ; 
The  steyest  brae  thou  wad  hae  frtct  it  s 
Thou  never  lap,  and  stent,  and  breastit. 
Then  stood  to  blaw  | 
But  Just  thy  step  a  wee  thing  hastit. 

Thou  snoovt  awa. 

My  pleugh  is  now  thy  baim-tirae  a's 
Four  gallant  brutes  as  e'er  did  draw  i 
Forbye  sax  mae,  I've  sell't  awa. 

That  thou  hast  nursi  t 
They  drew  me  thretteen  pund  an'  twa. 

The  vera  warst 

Monie  a  sair  daurk  we  twa  hae  wroognt 
An'  wi'  the  weary  warl'  fought ! 
And  monie  an  anxious  day,  I  thought  # 

We  wad  be  beat ! 
Yet  here  to  crazy  age  we're  brought, 

Wi'  something  yet. 
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And  think  nt,  mj  anld  trusty  Miraa', 
That  now  perfaapi  thou'f  Int  detenrin. 
An'  thy  auld  days  smy  end  in  storvin, 

For  my  last  fou, 
A  beapit  stiMiitrt,  I'll  resenre  ans 
Laid  by  for  you. 

We're  worn  to  crazy  yean  thegitheri 
We'll  toyte  about  wi'  ane  anitherc 
Wi'  tentie  caie,  I'll  fit  thy  tether, 

To  some  hain'd  rig, 
Where  ye  msgr  nobly  rax  your  leather, 

Wi'  sma'  £itigue, 


TO  A  MOUSE, 
ov  Tumime  hxb  vt  a  hxr  vest  with  the 

PLOUGH,  SOTEMBEB,  1785. 

W]KC,  sleekit,  cow'rin,  timorous  beastie, 
0,  what  a  panic's  in  thy  breastie  ! 
Tlioa  need  na  start  awa  sae  hasty, 

Wi'  bickering  brattle  I 
I  wad  be  lalth  to  rin  an'  chase  thee, 

Wi'  murdering  pattle  J 

Itn  truly  sorry  man's  dominion 
Has  broken  nature's  social  union. 
An' Justifies  that  ill  opinion, 

Which  maks  thee  startle 
At  me,  thy  poor  earth-bom  companion. 

An'  fellow  mortal. 

I  doubt  na,  whyles,  but  thou  may  thieve ; 
What  then  ?  poor  beastie,  thou  maun  live ! 
A  daimen-icker  in  a  thrave 

'Sa  sma  request  i 
111  get  a  blessin  wi'  the  lave. 

And  never  misst ! 

Thy  wee  bit  housie,  too,  in  ruin ! 
Its  silly  wa's  the  winds  are  strewin ! 
An'  naething,  now,  to  big  a  new  ane, 

0'  foggage  green ! 
An'  bleak  December's  winds  ensuhi, 

Baith  snell  and  keen ! 

Thou  saw  the  fields  laid  bare  an'  waste, 
An'  weary  winter  comin'  fitft. 
An'  cozie  here,  beneath  the  blast. 

Thou  thought  to  dwell. 
Till  crash  I  the  cruel  coulter  past 

Out  through  thy  celL 

That  wee  bit  heap  o'  leaves  an'  stibble. 
Has  cost  thee  monie  a  weaiy  nibble ! 
Now  thou's  tum'd  out,  for  a'  thy  trouble. 

But  house  or  hald, 
To  thole  the  winter's  sleety  dribble. 

An'  cranreuch  cauld ! 

But,  mousie,  thou  art  no  thy  lane. 
In  proving  foresight  may  be  vain : 
^  The  best  laid  schemes  o'  mice  an'  men, 
Gang  aft  a-gley, 
An'  lea'e  us  naught  but  grief  an'  pain. 
For  promised  Joy. 


Still  then  art  blest,  compared  wi'  me ! 
The  present  only  teucheth  thee  t 
But,  odi !  I  backward  cast  my  e'e. 

On  prospects  dieari 
An'  forward,  though  I  canna  see, 

I  guess  an'  fear. 


A  WINTER'S  NIGHT 

Poor,  naked  wretches,  wberesot'er  jou  ar«, 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm  1 
How  shall  yoar  houseless  heads,  and  unfed  sldes^ 
Your  loop'd  and  window'd  raggedness,  defend  jtm 
From  seasons  sach  as  those  V^ 

Shaxspiau 

Wheit  biting  Boreas,  fell  and  doure. 
Sharp  shivers  through  the  leafless  bower; 
When  Phoebus  gies  a  short-lived  glower 

Far  south  the  lift. 
Dim-darkening  through  the  flaky  shower. 

Or  whirling  drift  t 

Ae  night  the  storm  the  steeples  rock'd. 
Poor  labpur  sweet  in  sleep  was  lock'd. 
While  bums,  wi'  snawy  wreeths  up-chock*d, 

Wild-edd3ring  swirl. 
Or  through  the  mining  outlet  bock'd, 

Down  headlong  hurL 

Listening,  the  doors  an'  winnocks  rattle, 
I  thought  mo  on  the  ourie  cattle. 
Or  silly  sheep,  wha  bide  this  brattle 

0'  winter  war. 
And  through  the  drift,  deep-lairing  sprattle. 

Beneath  a  scar. 

Dk  happing  bird,  wee,  helpless  thing. 
That,  in  the  merry  months  o'  spring. 
Delighted  me  to  hear  thee  sing. 

What  comes  o'  thee  ? 
Whare  wlH  thou  cower  thy  chittering  wing. 
An'  close  thy  e'e  ? 

E'en  you  on  murdering  errands  toil'd. 
Lone  from  your  savage  homes  exiled. 
The  blood-stain'd  roost,  and  sheep-cote  ^UM» 

My  heart  foigets. 
While  pitiless  the  tempest  wild 

Sore  on  you  beats. 

Now  Phffibe,  in  her  midnight  reign 
Dark  muflled,  view'd  the  dreary  plain  ; 
Still  crowding  thoughts,  a  pensive  train. 

Rose  in  my  soul. 
When  on  my  ear  this  plaintive  strain, 

Slow,  solemn,  stole— 

«  Blow,  blow,  ye  winds,  with  heavier  gufC ! 
And  freeze,  thou  bitter-biting  frost ! 
Descend,  ye  chilly,  smothering  snows  I 
Not  all  your  rage,  as  now  united,  shows 
More  hard  unldndness,  imrelenting. 
Vengeful  malice,  unrepenting. 
Than  heaven  illumined  man  on  brother  man  be* 
stows! 
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See  stem  oppret •ion's  iion  grip. 
Or  mad  ambition's  gozy  hand, 
Sending,  like  blood-hounds  from  the  slip. 

Wo,  want,  and  murder,  o'er  a  land ! 
E'en  in  the  peaceful,  rural  vale. 
Truths  weeping,  tells  the  moumiul  tale. 
How  pamper'd  luxury^  flattery  by  her  side. 
The  parasite  empoisoning  her  ear. 
With  all  the  servile  wretehes  in  the  rear. 
Looks  o'er  proud  property,  extended  wide  { 
And  eyes  the  simple  rustic  hind, 

Whose  toil  upholds  the  glittering  show, 
A  creature  of  another  kind, 
Some  coarser  substance,  unrefined. 
Placed  for  her  lordly  use,  thus  far,  thus  vile,  below } 
Where,  where  is  love's  foud,  tender  throe. 
With  lordly  honour's  lofty  brow. 
The  powers  you  proudly  own  ? 
Is  there  beneath  love's  noble  name, 
Can  harbour,  dark,  the  selfish  aim. 

To  bless  hhnself  alone  ? 
Mark  maiden  innocence  a  prey 

To  love-pretending  snares, 
This  boasted  honour  turns  aWay, 
Shunning  soft  pity's  rising  sway, 
R^ardless  of  the  tears,  and  unavailing  prayers  I 
Perhaps,  this  hour,  in  misery's  squalid  nest. 
She  strains  your  in£mt  to  her  joyless  breast. 
And  with  a  mother's  fears  shrinks  at  the  rocking 
blast! 

•*  O  ye !  who,  sunk  in  beds  of  down, 
Feel  not  a  want  but  what  yourselves  create. 
Think,  for  a  moment,  on  his  wretched  £ite. 
Whom  friends  and  fortune  quite  disown ! 

ni  satisfied  keen  nature's  clamorous  call, 
Stretch'd  on  his  straw  he  lays  himself  to  sleep. 

While  through  the  ragged  roof  and  chinky  wall. 
Chill  o'er  his  slumbers  piles  the  driAy  heap ! 
Think  on  the  dungeon's  grim  confine. 
Where  guilt  and  poor  misfortune  pine ! 
Guilt,  erring  man,  relenting  view ! 
But  shall  thy  legal  rage  pursue 
•  The  wretch,  already  crushed  low 
By  cruel  fortune's  undeserved  blow  ? 

AfiUction's  sons  are  brothers  in  distress, 

A  brother  to  relieve,  how  exquisite  the  bliss  !** 

I  heard  ^nae  mair,  for  chanticleer 

Shook  off  the  poutheiy  snaw. 
And  hail'd  the  morning  with  a  cheer, 

A  cottage-rousing  craw. 

But  deep  this  truth  impressM  my 

Through  all  his  works  abroad. 
The  heart  benevolent  and  kind 

The  most  resembles  God. 


DESPONDENCY. 

AN  ODE. 
I. 

Omxsi'o  with  grief,  oppress'd  with  eaie, 
▲  burden  more  than  I  can  bear, 
I  lit  me  down  and  sight 
Vol.  in.— 14 


0  life !  tliou  art  a  galling  load. 
Along  a  rough,  a  weary  road. 

To  wretches  such  as  I ! 
Dim  backward  as  I  cast  my  view. 
What  sickening  scenes  appear ! 
What  sorrows  yet  may  pierce  me  throngll, 
Too  justly  I  may  fear ! 
Still  caring,  despairing. 

Must  be  my  bitter  doom } 
My  woes  here  shall  cloee  ne'er. 
But  with  the  closing  tomb ! 

II. 
Happy,  ye  sons  of  busy  life. 
Who,  equal  to  the  bustling  strife, 

No  other  view  regard ! 
E'en  when  the  wished  end's  denied. 
Yet  while  the  busy  means  are  plied. 

They  bring  their  own  reward  t 
Whilst  I,  a  hope-abandon'd  wight, 

Unfitted  with  an  aim. 
Meet  every  sad  returning  night. 
And  joyless  mom  the  same ; 
You,  bustling,  and  justling, 

Forget  each  grief  and  pain  t 
I,  listless,  yet  restless. 
Find  every  prospect  vair 

ITT. 
How  blest  the  solitary's  lot. 
Who,  all-forgetting,  all-forgot. 

Within  his  humble  cell. 
The  cavern  wild  with  tangling  roots. 
Sits  o'er  his  newly-gather'd  fruits. 

Beside  his  crystal  well ! 
Or,  haply,  to  his  evening  thought. 

By  unfrequented  stream. 
The  ways  of  men  are  distant  brought,      • 
A  faint  collected  dream  t 
While  praising  and  raising 

His  thoughts  to  heaven  on  high. 
As  wandering,  meandering. 
He  views  the  solemn  sky. 

IV. 
Than  I,  no  lonely  hermit  placed 
Where  never  human  footstep  traced. 

Less  fit  to  play  the  part  i 
The  lucky  moment  to  improve. 
And  just  to  stop,  and  just  to  move. 

With  self-respecting  art: 
But  ah !  those  pleasures,  loves,  and  joys 

Which  I  too  keenly  taste, 
The  solitary  can  despise. 
Can  want,  and  yet  be  blest ! 
He  needs  not,  he  heeds  not. 

Or  human  love  or  hate. 
Whilst  I  here  must  cry  here, 
At  perfidy  ingrate ! 


0!  enviable,  early  days. 

When  dancing  thoughtless  pleasure's  i 

To  care,  to  guilt  unknown ! 
How  ill  exchanged  for  riper  times. 
To  feel  the  follies,  or  the  crimes. 

Of  others,  or  my  own  ! 
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Ye  tiny  eltM  fhst  gttflUest  sport, 

Like  Unoeti  is  the  iNuh, 
Ye  little  know  tbe  ills  ye  eoort, 
Whem  mtabood  is  yeior  wisk 
The  loeses,  the  erowes, 

That  actiTe  mui  engage ! 
The  fean  all,  tin  tears  all. 
Of  dlm-decliBkig  age. 


WINTER. 

A  DOtOE*    . 


Thk  wintiy  west  extends  Ms  hlast. 

And  hail  and  rain  does  blaw ; 
Or,  the  stormy  north  sends  driving  forth 

The  blinding  sleet  and  snaw : 
While  tumbling  brown,  the  bum  comes  down. 

And  roars  frae  bank  to  brae ; 
And  bird  and  beast  in  covert  rest. 

And  pass  the  heartless  day. 

IL 
«  The  sweeping  blast,  the  sky  o'ercist,*** 

The  joyless  winter  day. 
Let  others  fear,  to  me  more  dear 

Than  all  the  pride  of  May  t 
The  tempest's  howl,  it  soothes  my  soul, 

My  griefs  it  seems  to  join. 
The  leafless  trees  my  fuicy  please. 

Their  fate  resembles  mine. 

IIL 
Thou  Power  Supreme,  whose  mighty  scheme 

These  woes  of  mine  fulfil, 
^^re,  firm,  I  rest,  they  must  be  best, 

Because  they  are  thy  will ! 
Then  all  I  want,  (O,  do  thou  grant 

This  one  request  of  mine !) 
Since  to  enjoy  thou  dost  deny. 

Assist  me  to  resign. 


THE  COTTER'S  SATURDAY  NIGHT. 

ncSCKIBXD  TO  R.  A****,  ESQ. 

Let  not  ambition  mock  their  usefbl  toll, 
Their  liomely  joys,  and  destiny  obeeiirs ; 

Nor  grandeur  hear,  with  a  disdaiofiil  smile, 
The  short  but  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

Pkat. 

L 
Mt  loved,  my  honour'd,  much  respected  friend ! 

No  mercenary  bard  his  homage  pays ; 
With  honest  pride  I  scorn  each  selfish  end  $ 

My  dearest  meed  a  friend's  esteem  and  praise ; 
To  you  I  sing,  in  simple  Scottish  lays. 

The  lowly  train  in  life's  sequester'd  scene ; 

The  native  feelings  strong,  the  guileless  ways: 

What  A*^**  in  a  cottage  would  have  been ; 

Hh !  though  his  worth  unknown,  far  happier  there, 

I  ween. 


•  Dr.  Younff. 


November  chiU  blaws  loud  wi'  angiy  sugh  i 

The  shortening  winter  day  is  near  a  close  { 
The  miry  beasts  retreating  frae  the  pleiigh. 

The  blackening  trains  cy*  ciaws  to  their  repose 
The  toU-wom  cotter  frae  his  labour  goes. 

This  night  his  weekly  moil  is  at  an  end. 
Collects  his  spades,  his  mattocks,  and  his  hoei. 

Hoping  the  mom  in  ease  and  rest  to  spend. 
And  weary,  o'er  tiie  moor,  his  course  does  hamewail 
bend. 

in. 

At  length  his  lonely  cot  appears  in  view. 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  an  aged  tree ; 
Th'  expectant  wee  things,  toddlin,stacher  tfafoo^ 

To  meet  their  dad,  wi'  flichterin  noise  Mi'^ee. 
His  wee  bit  ingle,  blinkin  bonnily. 

His  clean  heartlt-stane,  his  thrifty  wifie'k  smile^ 
The  lisping  infant  prattling  en  his  knee. 

Does  a'  his  weary,  carking  cares  beguile. 
An'  makes  him  quite  forget  his  labour  aa'  his  tail. 

IV. 
Bel3rve  the  elder  bairns  come  drapping  m, 

At  service  out,  amang  the  farmers  roun': 
Some  ca'  the  pleugfa,  some  herd,  some  tentie  rin 

A  cannie  errand  to  a  neebor  town : 
Their  eldest  hope,  their  Jenny,  woman  grown. 

In  youthAi'  bloom,  love  sparkling  in  her  e*e. 
Comes  hame,  perhaps,  to  show  a  braw  new  gown, 

Or  deposit  her  sair-won  penny-fee. 
To  help  her  parents  dear,  if  they  in  hardship  be. 

V. 

Wt'  joy  unfeign'd,  brothers  and  sisters  meet, 

An'  each  fbr  others'  wcelfare  kindly  spiers : 
The  social  hours,  swift-wing'd,  unnoticed  fleet  $ 

Each  tolls  the  uncos  that  he  sees  or  hears ; 
The  parents,  partial,  eye  Iheir  hopeful  years ; 

Anticipation  forward  points  the  view. 
The  mother,  wi'  her  needle  an'  her  sheers. 

Gars  auld  elaes  look  amaist  as  weel's  the  new 
The  father  mixes  a'  wi'  admonition  due. 
VI. 
Their  master's  an'  their  mistress's  command^ 

The  yotmkers  a'  are  warned  to  obejj 
"  An'  mind  their  labours  wi'  an  eydent  hand. 

An'  ne'er,  though  out  o<  sight,  to  jank  or  plajr  i 
An'  0 !  be  sure  to  fear  the  Lord  alway ! 

An'  mind  your  duty,  duly,  mom  an'  ni^t ! 
Lest  in  temptation's  path  ye  gang  astray. 

Implore  his  counsel  and  assisting  might: 
They  never  sought  in  vain  that  sought  the  Lord 
aright!" 

vn. 

But  hark !  a  rap  comes  gently  to  the  door ; 

Jenny,  wha  kens  the  meaning  o'  the  same. 
Tells  how  a  neebor  lad  cam  o'er  the  moor. 

To  do  some  errands,  and  convoy  her  hame. 
The  wily  mother  sees  the  conscious  flame 

Sparlde  in  Jenny's  e'e,  and  flush  her  cheek  j 
With  heart-stmck,  anxious  care,  inquires  hit 
name, 
While  Jenny  faafflins  is  afraid  to  speak; 
Weel  pleased  the  mother  hears,  it's  nae  wild, 
worthless  rake. 


COTTER'S   SATURDAY    NIGHT. 
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VHL 
Wi'  kindly  treleone  Jtimy  brings  him  ben ; 

A  stnppan  youth}  h6  ttks  the  mofher**  eye} 
Blythe  Jenny  sees  ihh  visit's  no  ill  tm'en } 

The  fiitber  cracks  of  horses,  plenghs,  and  kye. 
The  youngster^  utless  heart  o'erllows  uri'Joy. 

But  blathe  and  laithfu% scarce  can  weelbeliave } 
The  mother,  #r  «  woman'ii  wOes,  can  spy 
What  nutkes  fbe  youth  saebashAi'an'Bae  grave ; 
Weel  pleased  to  think  her  bairn's  respected  like 
the  lave. 

IX. 
O  happy  love !  where  love  like  this  is  found ! 
O  heartfelt  raptures !  bliss  beyond  compare ! 
Pve  paced  much  this  weary  mortal  round. 

And  sage  experience  bids  me  this  declare— 
**  If  heaven  a  draught  of  heavenly  pleasure  spare, 

One  cordial  in  this  melancholy  vale, 
lis  when  a  youthful,  loving,  modest  pair, 
In  other's  arms  breathe  out  the  tender  tale. 
Beneath  the  milk-white  thorn  that  seents  the  even- 
ing gale.** 

X. 

Is  there,  in  human  form,  that  bears  a  hear^~ 

A  wretch !  a  villain !  lost  to  love  and  truth ! 
That  can,  with  studied,  sly,  insnaring  art, 

Betray  sweet  Jenny's  unsuspecting  youth  ? 
Curse  on  his  perjured  arts  !  dissembling  smooth ! 

Are  honour,  virtue,  conscience,  all  exiled  ? 
Is  there  no  pity,  no  relenting  truth. 

Points  to  the  parents  fondling  o'er  their  child  ? 
rhen  paints  the  roin'd  maid,  and  their  distraction 
wild? 

XI. 
But  now  the  supper  crowns  fheir  simple  board. 

The  halesome  parritch,  chief  o'  8cotia'»  food: 
The  soupe  their  only  hawkie  does  afford. 

That  'yont  the  hallan  snugly  chows  her  cood  t 
Hie  dame  brings  forth  in  complimental  mood. 

To  grace  the  lad,  her  weel-hain'd  kebbuck,  fell, 
An*  aft  he's  prest,  an'  aft  he  ca's  it  guid } 

Hie  frugal  wifie,  garrulous,  will  tell. 
How  twas  atowmondauld, sin'  Unt  was  i'  tbebelL 

xn. 

The  cheerfu'  supper  done,  wi*  serious  face. 

They  round  the  ingle  form  a  circle  wide } 
The  sire  turns  o'er,  wi*  patriarchal  grace. 

The  big  ha'  Bib.i,  ance  his  father's  pride  i 
His  boimet  reverently  is  laid  aside, 

His  lyart  haffets  wearing  thin  an*  bare } 
Those  strains  that  once  did  sweet  in  Zion  glide. 

He  wales  a  portkm  with  jodldow  csff»r 
Mad  **  Let  us  wi  rship  God !"  he  says,  with  solemn 
air. 

XIII. 
They  chant  their  artless  notes  in  simple  guise } 

They  tue  their  hearte,  by  £ur  the  aoMast  aim : 
Perhaps  Dundee'k  wild  warbling  measures  rise. 

Or  plaintive  Martyn,  worthy  of  the  name  i 
Or  noble  Elgin  beets  the  heavenward  flame. 

The  sweetest  Cur  of  8cotla*s  holy  lays : 
Compared  with  these,  Italian  trills  are  tame } 

The  tickled  ean  no  heartfelt  raptures  raise } 
Use  unison  hae  they  with  our  Creator*s  praise. 


xiy. 

The  priest-like  Attber  reads  the  stored  paf»» 

How  Abram  was  the  friend  of  Ood  on  hi^i 
Or,  Moses  bade  eternal  warlure  wage 

With  Amakdc's  ungracious  progeny  i 
Or  how  the  royal  bard  did  groaning  lie 

Beneath  the  stroke  ef  Heaven's  avenging  ite  i 
Or,  Job's  pathetic  plaint,  and  wailing  cry  i 

Or  rapt  Isaiah's  wild,  seraphic  fire } 
Or  other  holy  seets  that  tune  the  sacred  lyre. 

XV. 
Perhaps  the  Christian  volume  Is  the  theme. 

How  guiltless  blood  for  guilty  man  was  sbid  i 
How  He,  who  bore  in  heaven  the  second  name. 

Had  not  on  earth  whereon  to  lay  his  heads 
How  his  first  foUowen  and  servants  sped } 

The  precepts  sage  they  wrote  to  many  a  lands  ^ 
How  he,  who  lone  in  Patmos  banished,  • 

Saw  in  the  sun  a  mighty  angel  stand } 
And  heard  great  Babylon's  doom  pronounced  by 
Heaven's  command. 

XVI. 
Then  kneeling  down,  to  Heaven's  Eternal  King 

The  saint,  the  &ther,  and  the  husband  prays  t 
Hope  **  springs  exulting  on  triumphant  wing,*** 

That  thus  they  all  shall  meet  in  future  days  t 
There  ever  bask  in  uncreated  rays. 

No  more  to  sigh,  or  shed  the  bitter  tear. 
Together  hymning  their  Creator's  praise. 

In  such  society,  yet  still  more  dear  }    [sphere. 
While  circling  time  moves  round  in  an  eternal 

XVIL 
Compared  with  this,  how  poor  religion's  pride. 

In  all  the  pomp  of  viethod,  and  of  art. 
When  men  display,  to  congregatioBS  wide. 

Devotion's  every  grace,  exeept  the  heart ! 
The  Power,  incensed,  the  pageant  will  desert^ 

The  pompous  strain,  the  sacerdotal  stole  } 
But  haply,  in  some  cottage  far  apart, 

May  hear,  well  pleased,  the  language  of  the  sonli 
And  in  his  book  of  life  the  inmates  poor  enroL 

xvia 

Then  homeward  all  take  off  their  several  way } 

The  yougling  cottagers  retire  to  rest  t 
The  parent  pair  their  secret  homage  pay. 

And  proffer  up  to  Heaven  the  warm  request 
That  He  who  stills  the  raven's  clamorous  nest. 

And  decks  the  lily  fair  in  flowery  pride. 
Would,  in  the  way  his  wisdom  sees  the  best,    ' 

For  them  and  for  their  little  ones  provide; 
But  chiefly,  in  their  hearts  with  grace  divine  prc«de. 

XIX. 

From  scenes  like  these  old  Scotia's  grandeur 
springs. 

That  makes  her  loved  at  home,  revered  abroad  i 
Piiaeaa  asid  lends  are  but  the  breath  of  kings, 

^  An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  Godt" 
And  ccrtes,  in  fair  virtue's  heavenly  road. 

The  cottage  leaves  the  palace  far  behind  ; 
What  is  a  lordling'S  pomp  ?  a  cumbrous  l<nd. 

Disguising  oft  the  wretch  of  human  kind. 
Studied  in  arts  of  hell,  in  wickedness  refined ! 

*  Popt's  Windsor  Forest. 
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XX. 

0  ScotU !  my  dear,  my  natiye  lotl ! 

For  whom  my  wumeit  wish  to  Heaven  is  sent ! 
Long  may  thy  hardy  sons  of  rustic  toil 

Be  blessM  with  health  and  pmce,  and  sweet 
content ! 
And  O  may  Heaven  their  sunple  lives  prevent 

From  luxury's  contagion,  weak  and  vile  ! 
Then,  howe*er  crowns  and  coronets  be  rent, 

A  virtuous  pojmlace  may  rise  the  while. 
And  stand  a  wall  of  fire  around  their  much  loved  isle. 

XXL 

O  Thou  !  who  pour'd  the  patriotic  tide 
That  stream'd  through  Wallace's  undaunted 
heart) 
Who  dared  to  nobly  stem  tyrannic  pride, 
Or  nobly  die,  the  second  glorious  part, 
»     (The  patriot's  God,  peculiarly  thou  art. 

His  friend,  inspirer,  guardian,  and  reward !) 
O  never,  never,  Scotia's  realm  desert : 
But  still  the  patriot,  and  the  patriot  bard, 
In  bright  succession  raise,  her  ornament  and  guard ! 


MAN  WAS  MADE  TO  MOURN. 


I. 
"When  chill  November's  surly  blast 

Made  fields  and  forests  bare. 
One  evening,  as  I  wander'd  forth 

Along  the  banks  of  Ayr, 
I  spied  a  man,  whose  aged  step 

Seem'd  weary,  worn  with  care ; 
His  &ce  was  furrow'd  o'er  with  years,  . 

And  hoary  was  his  hair. 

n. 

«  Young  stranger,  whither  wanderest  thou  ?" 

Began  the  reverend  sage ; 
«  Does  thirst  of  wealth  thy  step  constrain, 

Or  youthful  pleasure's  rage ; 
Or  haply,  press'd  with  cares  and  woes, 

Too  soon  thou  hast  began 
To  wander  forth,  with  me,  to  mourn 

The  miseries  of  man ! 

III. 
«  The  sun  that  overhangs  yon  moors. 

Out-spreading  far  and  wide. 
Where  hundreds  labour  to  support 

A  haughty  lordling's  pride ; 
I've  seen  yon  weary  winter  sun 

Twice  forty  times  return  i 
And  every  time  has  added  proofs, 

That  man  was  made  to  mourn. 

IV. 
"  0  man  !  while  in  thy  early  years, 

How  prodigal  of  time  ! 
Mispending  all  thy  precious  hours, 
'    Thy  glorious  youthful  prime ! 
Alternate  follies  take  the  sway  ; 

Licentious  passions  bum  i 
Which  tenfold  fcrce  gives  nature's  law. 

That  man  wv  made  to  mourn. 


V. 

«  Look  not  alone  on  youthful  prime. 

Or  manhood's  active  might  i 
Man  then  is  useful  to  his  kind. 

Supported  is  his  right  z 
But  see*him  on  the  edge  of  life. 

With  cares  and  sorrows  worn. 
Then  age  and  want,  0  ill  match'd  pair ! 

Show  man  was  made  to  mourn. 

VI. 
«  A  few  seem  favourites  of  fate. 

In  pleasure's  lap  carest } 
Yet,  think,  not  aU  the  rich  and  great 

Are  likewise  truly  blest 
But,  O  !  what  crowds  in  every  land 

Are  wretched  and  forlorn ; 
Through  weary  life  this  lesson  learn. 

That  man  was  made  to  mourn. 

VIL 
**  Many  and  sharp  the  numerous  ills 

Inwoven  with  our  frame  ! 
More  pointed  still  we  make  ourselves. 

Regret,  remorse,  and  shame ! 
And  man,  whose  heaven-erected  fece 

The  smiles  of  love  adorn, 
Man's  inhumanity  to  man 

Makes  countless  thousands  mourn ! 

vni. 

«  See  yonder  poor,  o'erlabour'd  wight. 

So  abject,  mean,  and  vile. 
Who  begs  a  brother  of  the  earth 

To  give  him  leave  to  toil ; 
And  see  his  lordly  fellow  worm 

The  poor  petition  spurn. 
Unmindful,  though  a  weeping  wife 

And  helpless  offspring  mourn. 

IX. 

«« If  I'm  design'd  yon  lordling's  slaver- 
By  nature's  law  design'd,— 

Why  was  an  independent  wish 
E'er  planted  in  my  mind  ? 

If  not,  why  am  I  subject  to 
His  cruelty  or  scorn  ? 

Or  why  has  man  the  will  and  power 
To  make  his  fellow  mourn  ? 

X. 

«  Yet  let  not  this  too  much,  my  son. 

Disturb  thy  youthful  breast: 
This  partial  view  of  human  kind 

Is  surely  not  the  last ! 
The  poor,  oppressed,  honest  man. 

Had  never,  sure,  been  bom. 
Had  there  not  been  some  recompense 

To  comfort  those  that  mourn ! 

XI. 

<«  0  death !  the  poor  man's  dearest  friend. 

The  kindest  and  the  best ! 
Welcome  the  hour  my  aged  limbs 

Are  laid  with  thee  at  rest ! 
The  great,  the  wealthy,  fear  thy  blow. 

From  pomp  and  pleasure  torn ; 
But  O !  a  bless'd  relief  to  those 

That  weaiy-laden  mourn !" 
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A  PRAYER  IN  THE  PROSPECT  OF  DEATH. 


O  TBOV  unknown,  Alml^ty  Cause 

Of  all  my  hope  and  fear ! 
In  whose  dread  presence,  ere  an  hour. 

Perhaps  I  must  appear ! 

n. 

If  I  have  wander'd  in  those  paths 

Of  life  I  ought  to  shun. 
As  something,  loudly,  in  my  breast. 

Remonstrates  I  have  done  $ 

m. 

Thou  know'st  that  thou  hast  fonned  me 
With  passions  wild  and  strong ; 

And  listening  to  their  witching  voice 
Hu  often  led  me  wrong. 

IV. 
Where  human  weakness  has  come  short. 

Or  fraUty  stept  aside. 
Do  thou,  All-Good !  for  such  thou  art. 

In  shades  of  darkness  hide. 

V. 
Where  with  intention  I  have  errM, 

No  other  plea  I  have. 
But  thou  art  good ;  and  goodness  still 

Delighteth  to  forgive. 


ITANZAS  ON  THE  SAME  OCCASION. 

W*T  am  I  loath  to  leave  this  earthly  scene  ? 

Ebve  I  so  found  it  full  of  pleasing  charms  ? 
Some  drops  of  joy  with  draughts  of  ill  between  t 

Some  gleams  of  sunshine  'mid  renewing  storms  t 
Is  it  departing  pangs  my  soul  alarms  ? 

Or  death's  unlovely,  dreaiy,  dark  abode  ? 
For  guilt,  for  guilt,  my  terrors  are  in  arms{ 

I  tremble  to  approach  an  angry  God, 
And  Justly  smart  breath  his  sin-avenging  rod. 

F^  would  I  say,  **  Forgive  my  foul  offence!" 

Fain  promise  never  more  to  disobey  { 
But,  should  my  Author  health  again  dispense, 

Again  I  mi^t  desert  fair  virtue's  way  { 
Again  in  folly's  path  might  go  astray } 

Again  exalt  the  brute  and  sink  the  man ; 
Then  bow  should  I  for  heavenly  mercy  pray. 

Who  act  so  counter  heavenly  mercy's  plan  ? 
Who  sin  so  oft  have  moum'd,  yet  to  temptation 
tan? 

0  tiiott,  great  Governor  of  all  below ! 

If  I  may  dare  a  lifted  eye  to  thee. 
Thy  nod  can  make  the  tempest  cease  to  blow. 

Or  still  the  tumult  of  the  raging  seat 
With  what  controlling  power  assist  e'en  me, 

Those  headlong,  ftirious  passions  to  confine ; 
For  all  unfit  I  feel  my  powers  to  be. 

To  rule  their  torrent  in  th'  allowed  line  i 
O  aid  me  with  thy  help.  Omnipotence  Diyine ! 


LTUfO  AT  A  REyEEEim  rUEND?  HODSB  ONI  NIQHT,  TBI 
AUTHOR  UBFT  » 

THE   FOLLOWING   VERSES 

IN  THE  nOOK  WHEKE  HE  SLEPT. 


O  THOU  dread  Power,  who  reignlt  above ! 

I  know  thou  wilt  me  hear : 
When  for  this  scene  of  peace  and  love, 

I  make  my  prayer  sincere. 

IL 

The  hoary  sirp-^e  mortal  stroke, 
Long,  long  be  pleased  to  spare  ! 

To  bless  his  little  filial  flock. 
And  show  what  good  men  are. 

in. 

She,  who  her  lovely  offspring  eyes 

With  tender  hopes  and  fears, 
0  bless  her  with  a  mother's  joys. 

But  «pare  a  mother's  tears  ! 

VI. 
Their  hcy^,  their  stay,  their  darling  jrouth, 

In  manhood's  dawning  blush ; 
Bless  him,  thou  God  of  love  and  truth. 

Up  to  a  parent's  wish  ! 


The  beauteous,  seraph  sister  band. 

With  earnest  tears  I  pray, 
Thou  know'st  the  snares  on  every  hand. 

Guide  thou  their  steps  alway ! 

VL 
When  soon  or  late  they  reach  that  coast. 

O'er  life's  rough  ocean  driven, 
May  they  rejoice,  no  wanderer  lost, 

A  family  in  hMven  ! 


THE  FIRST  PSALM. 

The  man,  in  life  wherever  placed. 

Hath  happiness  in  store, 
Who  walks  not  in  the  wicked's  way 

Nor  learLs  their  guilty  lore ! 

Nor  from  ine  seat  of  scornful  pride 
Casts  forth  his  eyes  abroad. 

But  with  humility  and  awe 
Still  walks  before  his  God. 

That  man  shall  flourish  like  the  trees 
Which  by  the  streamlets  grow  { 

The  fruitfU  top  is  spread  on  high. 
And  firm  the  root  below. 

But  he  whose  blossom  buds  m  guilt 
Shall  to  the  ground  be  cast. 

And,  like  the  rootless  stubble,  tost 
Before  the  sweeping  blast 

For  why  ?  that  God  the  good  adore 
Hath  given  them  peace  and  rest. 

But  hath  decreed  that  wicked  men 
ShaU  ne'er  be  truly  blest 
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A  PRAYER 

VKDER  THS  PRESBUmE  07  TXOLKHT  AVOUISB. 

0  THov  Gremt  Being !  what  thoa  iri 

SurpwMt  BM  to  knowi 
Yet  fure  I  am,  that  known  to  thee 

Are  all  thy  works  betow. 

Thy  creature  here  hefive  thee  standip 

AU  wretched  and  distreit ; 
Yet  rare  those  ills  that  wring  my  soul, 

Obey  thy  high  behest 

Sure  thou.  Almighty,  canst  not  act 

From  eroeHy  or  wrath  .* 
0  free  my  weary  eyes  from  teart. 

Or  close  then  ftst  in  death ! 

But  if  I  must  afflicted  be, 

To  suit  some  wise  design  i 
Then  man  my  soul  with  firm  resolves 

To  bear  and  not  repine ! 


THE  FIRST  SIX  VERSES   OF  THE   NINE- 
TIETH PSALM. 

O  THOU,  tb0  first,  the  greatest  Friend 

Of  all  the  humui  race  ! 
Whose  strong  right  hand  has  ever  been 

Their  stay  and  dwelling  place ! 

Before  the  mountains  heaved  their  heads 

Beneath  thy  forming  hand. 
Before  this  ponderous  globe  itself 

Arose  at  tiiy  command  t 

That  power  which  raised  and  still  u^uflds 

This  universal  frame, 
From  countless,  unb^ginning  time 

Was  ever  still  the  same. 

Those  mi|^  periods  of  years 

Which  seem  to  us  to  vast. 
Appear  no  more  before  thy  sight 

Than  yesterday  that's  past 

Thou  givest  the  word  s  Thy  creature,  man, 

Is  to  existence  brought  t 
4gain  thou  si^'st,  *<  Ye  sons  of  men. 

Return  ye  into  naught  !*' 

Thou  lay  eet  them,  with  aU  their  caret. 

In  everlasting  sl«ep  t 
As  with  a  flood  thou  tsJcest  them  off 

With  overwhelming  sweep. 

They  flourish  Wm  the  momhig  flower. 

In  beauty's  pride  anray'd  i 
But  long  ere  night  cut  down  it  lies 

AU  wither^  and  decayU 


TO  A  MOUNTAIN  DAISY, 
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Wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flower, 
Thou's  met  me  in  an  evil  hour ; 
For  I  maun  emsh  amang  the  stoure 

Tby  slender  stem  $ 
To  spare  thee  new  Is  past  my  power. 

Thou  bon«ie  giB. 


rATBIL, 


Alas !  it^  no  thy  neebor  sweet. 
The  bonnie  larlc,  companion  meet ! 
Bending  thee  Wng  the  dewy  weet ! 

Wi*  spreckled  breeit 
When  upward-«pri|iging,  Uytiie  to  greet 

The  purpling  east 

Cauld  blew  the  bitter-biting  north 
Upon  thy  early,  humble  birth ; 
Yet  cheerfully  thou  glinted  forth 

'    Amid  the  storm. 
Scarce  rear*d  above  the  parent  earth 
Thy  tender  ibnn. 

Hie  flaunting  flowers  our  gardens  yield, 
.  High  sheltering  woods  and  wa's  maun  shield 
But  thou  beneath  the  random  bield 

0'  clod  or  stane. 
Adorns  the  histie  slibble-fleld. 

Unseen,  ahme. 

There,  in  thy  scanty  mantle  clad. 
Thy  snawy  bosom  sun-ward  spread. 
Thou  lifts  thy  unassuming  head 

In  hanble  guise  i 
But  DOW  the  share  uptsan  tlqr  bed, 

X     And  low  thou  Uas ! 

Such  is  the  fiite  of  artless  maid. 
Sweet  floweret  of  the  rural  shade  ! 
By  love's  simplicity  betray'd. 

And  guileless  trust. 
Till  she,  like  thee,  all  soU'd  is  laid 

Low  i'  the  dust 

Such  is  the  fate  of  simple  bard. 
On  life's  rough  ocean  luckless  starr'd ! 
Unskilful  he  to  note  the  card 

Of  prudent  lore. 
Till  billows  rage,  and  gales  blow  hard. 

And  whelm  htm  o'er ! 

•oeh  &te  of  suihring  worth  is  given. 
Who  long  with  wants  and  woes  has  ttiivwi 
By  human  pride  or  cunning  driven, 

Te  misery^  brfaik. 
Till  wrench'd  of  every  stay  but  Heavim, 

He,  rahi'd,  shik  I 

E'en  thou  who  moum'st  the  daisy's  fatn 
That  frite  is  thine — no  distant  date ; 
Stem  ruin's  ploughshare  drives,  elate, 

Full  on  thy  bloom. 
Till  eiuih'd  beneath  the  iunrow's  wei^t 

ShaUbetbydoomI 


TO  Runr. 


I. 

All  hail !  inexorable  lord ! 

At  whose  destruetioo^hreatUng  wwd. 

The  nuf^Uiest  empins  fiUl ! 
Thy  emel  wo-4«Ughted  train. 
The  ministers  of  grief  and  pain, 

A  sullen  weloone,  all ! 
With  stem-sesoived,  despairing  ey«» 

I  see  each  aimed  dart  t 
For  one  has  eut  my  dearest  tie, 

And  qutvers  in  my  heart 


EPISTLE   TO  A  VOUNG  FRIEND. 


Then  lowering,  aad  pouing, 
The  ttoim  no  more  I  dread  j 

Though  thickenhig  mod  bhdcening 
Roond  my  devoted  heed. 

n. 

And,  fbon  grisi  power,  by  UiSe  abhoxi'd. 
While  life  a  pleasure  can  aflbid, 

0  !  hear  s^  wretch*!  prayer ! 
No  more  I  shrink  appallM,  afraid; 
I  court,  I  beg  thy  friendly  aid. 
To  ckxe  thk  MiM  of  care  1 
When  shall  my  soul,  la  lilent  ptaoe. 

Resign  1^^  joyless  day  i 
My  weaiy  heart  its  throbbing  cease. 
Cold  mouldering  in  the  day  ? 
No  fear  more,  no  tear  more. 
To  stain  my  lifeless  fiice ; 
Enclasped  and  grasped 
Within  thy  col^.  embrace ! 


TO  MISS  L— » 

BEATTXB^    POEm   At    A    mEW-TKAm^   OXIT, 
JAKVAMY  1,  1787. 

AoAm  the  silent  wheels  of  time 
Their  annual  round  have  driven, 

And  you,  though  scarce  in  maiden  prime. 
Are  so  much  nearer  heaven. 

No  gifts  have  I  from  Indian  coasts 

The  inftAt  ye»T  to  bail ; 
I  send  you  more  than  India  boasts. 

In  Edwin's  simple  tale. 

Our  sex  wUh  gwUe  and  liithleis  love 

Is  charged,  perhaps,  too  true ; 
But  may,  dear  maU,  eaeh  lover  prove 

An  Bdwia  itill  to  you  ! 


EPISTLE  TO  A  YOUNG  FRIEND. 
MAT,  1786. 


I  I.AVO  hee  theught,  my  yeirthfa*  friend, 

A  something  to  have  seat  you, 
Thimgh  it  shooM  serve  nae  other  end 

Than  just  a  kind  memento  i 
But  how  the  subject  theme  may  gang 

Let  time  and  chance  determine  i 
Perhaps  it  may  turn  out  a  sang. 

Perhaps  turn  out  a  sermon. 

IL 

Yell  try  the  world  soon,  my  lad. 

And,  Andrew  dear,  believe  me, 
Te*ll  frod  mankind  an  unco  sqrnd. 

And  muckle  they  may  grieve  ye. 
For  eave  and  trouble  set  yeur  thoaght. 

E'en  when  your  end's  attained  i 
And  e'  your  views  may  eorae  to  MUglit, 

Where  every  nerve  is  strained. 


Ill  no  say,  men  are  villains  a*  | 

The  re^  harden'd  wicked« 
Wha  hae  nae  check  but  human  law^ 

Are  to  a  lew  restrickedt 
But  och !  mankind  are  unco  weak. 

An*  Utae  to  be  trusted  I 
If  self  the  wavering  balance  shake. 

It's  rarely  ri^t  a4iuated ! 

IV. 
Yet  they  wha  fa'  in  fortune's  strife. 

Their  iate  we  should  nae  censure, 
Fbr  still  th*  bnportant  end  of  life' 

They  equally  may  answer  ; 
A  man  may  hae  an  honest  heart. 

Though  poortitii  hourly  stare  him  t 
A  man  may  tak  a  neebor's  part. 

Yet  hae  nae  cash  to  spare  him. 

V. 
Aye  free,  affhan'  your  story  tdl. 

When  wi'  a  bosom  crony  i 
But  stall  keep  something  to  yoursd 

Ye  scarcely  tell  to  oay. 
Conceal  yoursel  as  weel's  ye  can 

Frae  critical  disseetioa  i 
But  keek  through  eveiy  ether  men, 

Wi'  AaipenM,  slee  inqpeotion. 

VI. 
The  sacred  lowe  o'  weel-plaoed  love 

Luxuriantly  indulge  it} 
But  never  tempt  th'  UUcH  rove. 

Though  naething  should  divuj^  it  I 
I  wave  the  quantum  o'  ihe  sin. 

The  hazard  of  concealing  $ 
But  och !  it  hardens  a'  within. 

And  petrifies  the  feeling ! 

vn. 

To  eatch  dame  Fortune'^  golden  smIK 

Assiduous  wait  upon  her$ 
And  gather  gear  by  every  wile 

Tlut^  justified  by  honour  i 
Not  in  to  hide  it  in  a  hedge. 

Not  for  a  train-attendant ; 
But  for  the  glorious  privilege 

Of  being  independent, 

vin. 

The  fear  o'  hell's  a  hangman^  whip, 

To  baud  the  wreteh  in  order; 
But  where  ye  feel  your  honour  grip. 

Let  that  aye  be  yoi^  border ; 
Its  subtest  touches,  instant  paus^** 

Debar  a'  side  pretences ; 
And  resolutely  keep  its  laws. 

Uncaring  consequences. 
IX. 
The  great  Creator  to  revere 

Must  sure  become  the  creature  i 
But  still  the  preaching  cant  forbear. 

And  e'en  the  rigid  feature  i 
Yet  ne'er  with  wits  profane  to  range, 

Be  complaisance  extended ; 
An  atheisfA  laugh's  a  poor  i 

For  DeHy  offended ! 
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When  rantlDg  round  in  pleasure'*  ring. 

Religion  may  be  blinded ; 
Or  if  the  gle  a  random  sting. 

It  may  be  little  minded ; 
But  when  on  life  we're  tempest^ven, 

A  conscience  but  a  canlcer— 
A  correspondence  fix'd  wi'  heaven 

Is  sure  a  noble  anchor ! 

XI. 
Adieu,  dear,  amiable  youth ! 

Your  heart  can  ne'er  be  wanting: 
Biay  prudence,  fortitude,  and  truth 

Erect  your  brow  undaunting ! 
In  ploughman  phrase,  **  God  send  yon  speed," 

Still  daily  to  grow  wiser: 
And  may  you  better  reck  the  rede 

Than  ever  did  th'  adviser. 


ON  A  SCOTCH  BARD  GONE  TO  THE  WEST 
INDIES. 

A'  TE  wha  live  by  soups  o'  drink, 
A*  ye  wha  live  by  crambo-clink, 
A'  ye  wha  live  and  never  think. 

Come  mourn  wi'  me  ! 
Our  billie's  glen  us  a'  a  Jink, 

An'  owre  the  sea. 

Lament  him,  a'  ye  rantin  core, 
Wha  dearly  like  a  random-splore, 
Nae  mair  hell  join  the  merry-roar. 

In  social  key  $ 
For  now  he's  ta'en  anither  shore, 

An'  owre  the  sea. 

The  bonnie  lasses  weel  may  wiss  him. 
And  in  their  dear  petitions  place  him ; 
The  widows,  wives,  an'  a'  may  bles^  him, 

Wi'  tearfu'  e'e ; 
For  weel  I  wat  tliey'll  sairly  miss  him 

Tliat's  owre  the  sea. 

0  fortune,  they  hae  room  to  grumble ! 
Hadst  thou  ta'en  aff  some  drowsy  bummle, 
Wha  can  do  naught  but  fyke  and  fumble, 

Twad  been  nae  plea ; 
Bvt  he  was-gleg  as  ony  wumble. 

That's  owre  the  sea. 

Auld,  cantie  Kyle  may  weepers  wear. 
An'  stain  them  wi'  the  saut,  saut  tear  j 
Twill  mak  her  poor  auld  heart,  I  fear, 

In  flinders  flee ; 
He  was  her  laureate  monle  a  year, 

That's  owre  the  sea. 

He  saw  misfortune's  eauld  nor-west 
Lang  mustering  up  a  bitter  blast ; 
A.  Jillet  brak  his  heart  at  last, 

111  may  she  be ! 
So  took  a  birth  afore  the  mast. 

An'  owre  the  sea. 

To  tremble  under  fortune**  cummock. 
On  8carci9  a  bellyfu'  o'  drummock. 


Wi'  his  proud,  independent  i 

Could  ill  agree  i 

So  lowH  his  hurdles  in  a  hammock. 
An'  owre  the  sea. 

He  ne'er  was  gien  to  great  misguiding, 
Tet  coin  his  pouches  wad  nsMiide  in ; 
Wi'  him  it  ne'er  was  under  hiding; 

He  dealt  it  free: 
The  muse  was  a'  that  he  took  pride  in. 

That's  owre  the  sea. 

Jamaica  bodies,  use  him  weel. 
An'  hap  him  in  a  cozie  biel ; 
Ye'll  find  him  aye  a  dainty  chiel. 

And  fii'o' glee} 
He  wad  na  wrang'd  the  vera  did. 

That's  owre  the  sea. 

Fareweel,  my  rhyme-composing  billie ! 
Your  native  soil  was  right  ill-wiltie ; 
But  may  ye  flourish  like  a  lily. 

Now  bonnUie ! 
Ill  toast  ye  in  my  hindmost  gillie. 

Though  owre  the  sea. 


TO    A    HAGGIS. 

FAim  fit'  your  honest,  sonsie  face. 
Great  chieftain  o'  the  puddin  race  ! 
Aboon  them  a'  y«  tak  your  place, 

Painch,  tripe,  or  thaizn  * 
Weel  are  ye  wc»dy  of  a  grace 

As  lang's  my  ann. 

The  groanmg  trencher  there  ye  fill, 
Your  hurdles  like  a  distant  hill. 
Your  pin  wad  help  to  mend  a  mill 

In  time  o'  need. 
While  through  your  pores  the  dews  distfl 

Like  amber  bead. 

His  knife  see  rustic  labour  dight. 
An'  cut  you  up  with  ready  slight. 
Trenching  your  gushing  entrails  bright 

Like  onie  ditch  $ 
And  then,  0  what  a  glorious  sight, 

Warm-reekin,  rich ! 

Then  horn  for  horn  they  stretch  an'  strive 
Deil  tak  the  hindmost,  on  they  drive, 
Till  a'  their  weel-swaU'd  kytes  belyve 

Are  bent  like  drams ; 
Then  auld  guidman,  maist  like  to  ryve, 

Bethanldt  hums. 

Is  there  that  o'er  his  French  ragout. 
Or  olio  that  would  staw  a  sow, 
Or  fricasee  wad  make  her  spew 

Wi'  perfect  sconner, 
Loolcs  down  wi'  sneering,  scomfu'  view 

On  sic  a  dinner  ?  . 

Poor  devil !  see  him  owre  his  trash. 
As  feckless  as  a  wither'd  rash. 
His  spindle  shank  a  guid  whip  lash. 

His  nieve  a  nit; 
Through  bloody  flood  or  field  to  dadi» 

O  how  unfit ! 


A   DEDICfATION. 


an 


But  mark  the  rustic,  haggis-fed, 
The  trembling  earth  resounds  his  tread. 
Clap  in  bis  walie  nieve  a  blade. 

Hem  mak  it  wbissle ; 
An'  legs,  an'  arms,  an'  heads  will  sned, 
^         Like  taps  o'  thrissle. 

Te  p6wers,  wha  mak  mankind  jour  care. 
And  dish  them  out  their  bill  o'  fare, 
Auld  Scotland  wants  aae  skinking  ware 

That  jaups  in  luggies ; 
But,  a  ye  wish  her  gratefu'  prayer, 

Gie  her  a  higfpB  I 


A  DEDICATION  TO  GAVIN  HAMILTON,  ESQ. 

Expect  na,  sir,  in  thb  narration, 
A  fleechin,  fleth'rin  dedication. 
To  roose  you  up,  an'  ca'  you  guid. 
An'  sprung  o'  great  an'  noble  bluld, 
Because  ye're  sumamed  like  his  grace. 
Perhaps  related  to  the  race ; 
Then  when  I'm  tired — and  sae  are  ye, 
Wi'  mony  a  fulsome,  sinfii'  lie, 
Set  up  a  &ce,  how  I  stop  short. 
For  fear  your  modesty  be  hurt. 

This  may  do — maun  do,  sir,  wi'  them  wha 
Maun  please  the  great  folk  for  a  wamefou } 
For  me  !  sae  laigh  I  need  na  bow, 
For,  Lord  be  thankit,  I  can  plough ; 
And  when  I  downa  yoke  a  naig, 
Then,  Lord  be  thankit,  I  can  beg ; 
Sae  I  shall  say,  an'  that's  nae  Aatterin, 
It's  just  sic  poet,  an'  sic  patron. 

The  poet,  some  guid  angel  help  him. 
Or  else,  I  fear,,  some  in  ane  skelp  him. 
He  may  do  weel  for  a'  he's  done  yet. 
But  only  he's  no  just  begun  yet 

The  patron,  (sir,  ye  maun  forgie  me, 
I  wimia  lie,  eome  what  will  o' me,) 
On  every  Innd  it  will  allow'd  be. 
He's  just— nae  better  than  he  should  be. 

I  read  Jy  and  freely  grant, 
He  dow  a  see  a  poor  man  want  $ 
What's  LO  his  ain  he  winna  tak  it. 
What  ance  he  8a3rs,  he  winna  break  it  $ 
Aught  he  can  lend  hell  no  ref^t, 
Till  aft  his  guidness  is  abused : 
And  rascals  whyles  that  do  him  wrang. 
E'en  that,  he  does  na  mind  it  langt 
As  master,  landlord,  husband,  father. 
He  does  na  fail  his  part  in  either. 

But  then,  na  thanks  to  him  for  a'  that  j 
Nae  godly  symptom  ye  can  ca'  that; 
It's  naething  but  a  milder  feature 
Of  our  poor,  sinfu',  corrupt  nature ! 
Tell  get  the  best  o'  moral  works 
'Mang  black  Gentoos  and  pagan  Turks. 
Or  hunters  wild  on  Ponotaxi, 
Wha  never  heard  of  orthodoxy. 
That  he's  the  poor  man's  friend  in  f^eed, 
Tlw  gentleman  in  word  and  deed. 


It's  no  through  tenor  of  d-mn-tion  i 
It's  just  a  carnal  inclination. 

Morality,  thou  deadly  bane. 
Thy  tens  o'  thousands  thou  hast  slain ! 
Vain  is  his  hope,  whose  stay  and  tmf  t  is 
In  moral  mercy,  truth,  and  justice ! 

No— stretch  a  point  to  catch  a  plack  { 
Abuse  a  brother  to  his  back  { 
Steal  through  a  winnock  frae  a  wh-re, 
But  point  the  rake  that  taks  the  door  t 
Be  to  the  poor  like  onie  whunstaue. 
And  baud  their  noses  to  the  grunstane. 
Ply  every  art  o'  legal  thieving ; 
No  matter,  stick  to  sound  believing. 

Learn  three-mile  prayers,  and  half-mile 
graces, 
Wi'  wet  'i-spread  looves,  an'  lang  wry  hcM  | 
Grunt  up  a  solemn,  lengthened  groan. 
And  damn  a'  parties  but  your  own ; 
1*11  warrant  then,  ye*re  nae  deceiver, 
A  steady,  sturdy,  staunch  believer. 

O  ye  wha  leave  the  springs  of  C-lv-n, 
For  gumlie  dubs  of  your  ain  delvin ! 
Ye  sons  of  heresy  and  error, 
Ye'U  some  day  squeel  in  quaking  terror! 
When  vengeance  draws  the  sword  in  wrath^ 
And  in  the  fire  throws  the  sheath  $ 
When  ruin,  with  his  sweeping  besom, 
Just  frets  till  Heaven  commission  gies  himt 
While  o'er  the  harp  pale  misery  moans. 
And  strikes  the  ever  deepening  tones. 
Still  louder  shrieks,  and  heavier  groans ! 

Your  pardon,  sir,  for  this  digression, 
I  maist  forgat  my  dedication ; 
But  when  divinity  comes  cross  me. 
My  readers  still  are  sure  to  lose  me. 

So,  sir,  ye  see  twas  nae  daft  vapour. 
But  I  maturely  thought  it  proper. 
When  a'  my  work  I  did  review. 
To  dedicate  them,  sir,  to  you : 
Because  (ye  need  na  tak  it  ill) 
I  thought  them  something  like  yourseL 

Then  patronize  them  wi'  your  fieivoiir* 
And  your  petitioner  shall  ever — 
I  had  amaist  said,  ever  pray. 
But  that's  a  word  I  need  na  say  i 
For  prayin  I  hae  little  skill  o't ; 
I'm  baith  dead-sweer,  an'  wretched  ill  o*t 
But  I'se  repeat  each  poor  man's  prayer. 
That  kens  or  hears  about  you,  sir— 

"  May  ne'er  misfortune's  gowling  bark 
Howl  through  the  dwelling  o'  the  clerk! 
May  ne'er  his  generous,  honest  heart. 
For  that  same  generous  spirit  smart ! 
May  K******'s  for  honour'd  name 
A^ang  beet  his  hymeneal  flame. 
Till  H*******8,  at  least  a  dizen. 
Are  f)rae  their  nuptial  labours  risen  a 
Five  bonnie  lasses  round  their  table. 
And  seven  braw  fellows,  stout  an'  abto 
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To  senr*  their  king  ud  MWtttijr  weel. 
By  word,  or  p«n,  «r  polstod  stMl  I 
l^y  health  and  peace,  with  mutual  ra3rs, 
Shiae  on  the  evening  o*  his  days  s 
Till  his  wee  curlie  John's  ier-oe. 
When  ebbing  life  nae  mair  shall  How, 
The  last,  sad,  mournful  rites  bestow  P* 

I  will  not  wind  a  lang  concli>sioD, 
Wi'  complimentary  effusion: 
But  whilst  your  wishes  and  endeavours 
Are  blMt  with  fortune's  smiles  and  favours, 
I  am,  dear  sir,  with  zeal  most  fervent. 
Tour  much  indebted,  humble  servant 

But  if  (which  powers  abov«  pievoBt !) 
That  iron-hearted  carl,  want, 
Attended  in  his  grim  advances 
By  sad  mistakes,  and  black  misohancee. 
While  hopes,  and  joys,  and  pleasures  fly  him. 
Make  you  as  poor  a  dog  as  I  am. 
Tour  humble  servant  then  no  more  i 
For  who  would  humbly  serve  the  poor  ? 
But  by  a  poor  man's  hopes  in  heaven ! 
While  recollection's  power  is  given. 
If,  in  the  vale  of  humble  life. 
The  victim  sad  of  fortune's  strife, 
I,  through  the  tender  gushing  tear, 
Should  recognise  my  master  dear. 
If  friendless,  low,  we  meet  together. 
Then,  sir,  your  hand— my  fUend  and  brother ! 


TO  A  LOUSE. 

IT  tEXINO  ONZ  ON  A  LADT^  BONIIET  AT  CHVBCH. 

Ha  !  whare  ye  gaun,  ye  crowlin  ferlie  ? 
Your  faapadence  protects  you  sairly  t 
I  canna  say  but  ye  strunt  rarely 

Owre  gauze  and  lace  i 
Though  faith,  I  feai  ye  dine  but  sparely 

On  sic  a  place. 

Ye  ugly,  creepin,  Llastit  wonner. 
Detested,  shunn'd  by  saunt  and  sinner, 
How  dare  ye  set  your  fit  upon  her, 

Sae  fine  a  lady  ? 
Gae  somewhere  else,  and  seek  your  dinner, 

On  some  poor  body. 

Swith,  in  some  beggar's  ha0et  s(|uattle  $ 
Where  ye  may  creep,  and  sprawl,  and  sprattle 
Wi'  ither  kindred,  jumpfai  eattle, 

In  shoals  and  natloas ; 
Whare  horn  or  bane  ne'er  dare  unsettle 

Your  thick  p]antBtk>ns. 

Now  baud  ye  there',  ye're  out  o*  sight. 
Below  the  fatt'rils,  snug  an'  tight ; 
Na,  mth  ye  yet  I  yell  no  be  right 

Till  ye've  got  on  it. 
The  vera  topmost,  towering  height 

0'  miss's  bonnet 


0'  miss's  bonnet 

My  sooth !  right  bauld  ye  set  your  nose  out. 
As  plump  and  gray  as  onie  grozet  i 
O  for  some  rank,  mercurial  rozet. 

Or  fell,  ted  sneddom, 
IM  fie  yo«  ski  a  hearty  doze  ot. 

Wad  dress  your  draddwn ! 


I  wad  na  been  suipxised  to  spy 
Yon  on  an  auld  wife's  flaiaein  ti^g 
Or  aiblins  some  bit  dnddie  boy, 

Ob's  wylie  coat; 
But  otiss's  fin^  Lunvdi !  fie. 

How  dare  je  dot  f 

0  Jmnj,  diaM  toes  your  head. 
An'  set  your  beauties  a'  abread  I 
Ye  Uttl*  ken  what  ewraed  speed 

Theblastie'smaUA* 
Thae  winks  and  finger-ends,  I  dready 

Are  notice  takin ! 

O  vrad  some  power  Ine  giftie  gie  us. 
To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us ! 
It  wad  fiae  monie  a  ^hmder  free  us 

And  foolish  notion  ; 

What  airs  in  dvess  and  gait  wad  lea**  wb 

And  e'en  devotion  I 


ADDRESS  TO  EDINBUBGU. 


Edina!  Scotia's  darling  seat  * 

All  hail  thy  palaces  and  towers. 
Where  once  beneath  a  monarch's  feet 

Sat  legislation's  sovereign  powers ! 
From  marking  wildly-scatter'd  flowers 

As  on  the  banks  of  Ayr  I  stray 'd. 
And  singing,  lone,  tlie  lingering  houtt, 

I  shelter  in  thy  honour'd  shade. 

II. 
Here  wealth  still  swells  the  golden  tide. 

As  busy  trade  his  laboun  plies  | 
There  architecture's  noble  pride 

Bids  elegance  and  splendour  rise  t 
Here  justice,  from  her  native  sides. 

High  wields  her  balance  and  her  rod  | 
There  learning,  with  his  eagle  eyea^ 

Seeks  science  in  her  coy  abode. 

lU. 
Thy  sons,  Edina,  social,  kind. 

With  open  arms  the  stranger  hail  i 
Their  views  enlarged,  their  liberal  mln^i 

Above  tiie  narrow,  rural  vale ; 
Attentive  still  to  sorrow^  wail. 

Or  modest  merits  silent  claim ; 
And  never  may  their  sources  fidl ! 

And  never  envy  blot  their  name ! 

IV. 
Thy  daughters  bright  thy  walks  adsm  I 

Gay  as  the  gilded  summer  sky. 
Sweet  as  the  dewy  milk-white  thorn, 

Dear  as  the  raptured  thrill  of  joy ! 
Fair  Bi strikes  th'  adoring  eye. 

Heaven's  beauties  on  my  fancy  shlnef 
I  see  the  sire  of  love  on  high. 

And  own  his  work  indeed  divine ! 

V. 
There,  watching  high  the  least  aJani% 
Tl^  roi^Sh,  rude  fortress  cleama  «£tf| 
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ttStt  tome  bold  veteian,  gray  in  arau, 
And  mark*d  with  many  a  seamy  scar  | 

The  ponderoos  walls  and  massy  bar, 
Grim  rising  o*er  the  rugged  rock } 

Have  oft  withstood  assailing  war» 
And  oft  repeird  th'invadei*8  shock. 

VL 
With  awe-stnick  thought,  and  pitying  tetiB^ 

I  Tiew  that  noble,  stately  dome, 
WlMre  Scotia's  kings  of  otbei  years. 

Famed  heroes  I  had  their  royal  hornet 
Alas  !  how  changed  the  times  to  come  ! 

Their  royal  name  low  in  the  dust ! 
Their  hapless  rafie  wild-wMderiag  loaai  I 

Though  rigid  law  crita  out,  Twas  joit ! 

vn. 

Wild  beats  my  heart  to  trace  your  steps, 

Whose  ancestors,  in  days  of  yore, 
Tbrongfa  hostile  ranks  and  ruin*d  gaps 

Old  Scotia's  bloody  lion  bore  t 
E'en  I  who  sing  in  rustic  lore. 

Haply  my  sires  have  left  their  shed. 
And  faced  grim  danger's  loudest  roar. 

Bold  following  where  yoiir  Others  led ! 

VIIL 
Edina !  Scotia's  darling  seat ! 

All  hail  thy  palaces  and  towers. 
Where  once  beneath  a  monarch's  feet 

Sat  legislation's  soyereign  powers ! 
From  marking  wildly«scatter'd  flowers. 

As  on  the  banks  of  Ayr  I  stray'd. 
And  singing,  lone,  the  lingering  hours, 

I  sheller  in  thy  bonour'd  shade. 
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Wbiix  biieis  and  woodbines  budding  green, 
4b'  paitrieks  scrakhin  loud  at  e'en. 
An'  morning  poussie  wfaiddin  seen. 

Inspire  my  muse. 
This  freedom  in  an  unknown  frien', 
I  pray  excuse. 

On  &steB*een  we  h^  a  lockin* 
To  ca'  the  crack  and  weave  our  stoddBs 
And  there  was  muckle  fun  an'  jokin. 

Ye  need  na  doubt  i 
At  length  we  bad  a  hearty  yokin 

At  sang  about 

There  was  ae  sang,  amang  the  rest, 
Aboon  them  a*  it  pleased  me  best. 
That  some  kind  husband  had  addrest 

To  some  sweet  wife  i 
It  thrill'd  the  heart-strings  through  the  breast* 

A'  to  the  life. 

I're  scarce  heard  aught  describes  sae  weel. 
What  generous,  manly  bosoms  feel  j 
Thought  I,  **  Can  this  be  Pope,  or  Steele, 

Or  Seattle's  wark  !" 
Th^  tMoM  me  Hwas  an  odd  kind  chiel 

About  Muirkirk. 


It  pat  me  iidgin-£MB  to  hear't» 
And  sae  about  him  there  I  spiert  t 
Then  a'  that  kent  him  round  declared 

He  had  ingine, 
'That  nane  ezceU'd  it,  liw  oam  BMrH» 
U  WM  sae  fine. 

.  That  set  him  to  a  pint  of  «]e» 
An'  either  douce  or  merry  lale. 
Or  rhymes  an'  sangs  he'd  ouide  hiwsei. 

Or  witty  catches, 
Tween  Inyemess  and  Tiviotdale» 

He  had  few  matches. 


Then  up  I  gat,  an'  swoor  an'  aith. 
Though  I  should  pawn  my  pleuf^  and 
Or  die  a  cadger  pownle's  death. 

At  some  dyke-back, 
A  pint  an'  giU  I'd  gie  them  baith 

To  hear  your  crack. 


But,  first  an'  foremost*  I  diould  teM, 
Amaist  at  soon  as  I  could  spell, 
I  to  the  crambo-jingle  fell. 

Though  rude  an'  rough, 
Tet  crooning  to  a  body's  9tl, 

Does  well  enough. 

I  am  nae  poet,  in  a  sense. 
But  just  a  rhymer,  like,  by  chance. 
An'  hae  to  learning  nae  pretence. 

Yet,  what  the  matter  ?    . 
Whene'er  my  muse  does  on  me  glaaoe, 

I  jingle  at  her. 

Your  critic  folk  may  cock  thdr  nose. 
And  say,  <*  How  can  you  e'^r  propose. 
You  wha  ken  hardly  verse  frae  prose. 

To  mak  a  sang  ?" 
But,  by  your  leaves,  my  learned  ion^ 

Ye're  may  be  wrang. 

What's  a'  your  jargon  o'  your  schools. 
Your  Latin  names  for  horns  an'  stools  s 
If  honest  nature  made  you  fix>ls. 

What  sairs  your  grammarsi 
Ye'd  better  ta'en  up  spades  and  shook, 

^Qt  knappin  hammers. 

A  set  o'  dull  conoeitsd  hashes. 
Confuse  their  brains  in  ooUege  classes ! 
They  gang  in  sticks,  and  eonse  out  asses, 
Plain  truth  to  speok ; 
An'  syne  they  tiUnk  to  climb  Pamassos 
By  dint  o'  Greek ! 

Gie  me  ae  spark  o'  nature's  fire. 
That's  a'  the  learning  I  desire ; 
Then  though  I  drudge  through  dub  an'  mire 

At  plough  or  cart, 
My  muse,  though  hamely  in  attire. 

May  touch  the  heart 

0  for  a  spunk  o'  Allan's  glee. 
Or  Fergusson's,  the  bauld  and  slee. 
Or  bright  Lapraik's  my  friend  to  be, 
Iflcanhitit! 
That  would  be  lear  enough  §or  me. 
If  I  could  get  it 
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Now,  sir,  if  ye  hae  friends  enow. 
Though  real  friends,  I  hiieye,  are  few, 
Tet,  if  your  catalogue  he  fii*, 

I'se  no  insist, 
But  gif  ye  want  ae  friend  that's  true, 
I'm  on  your  list 

I  winna  hlaw  ahout  mysel ; 
As  ill  I  like  my  fauts  to  tell ; 
But  friends,  and  folk  that  wish  me  well. 

They  sometimes  roose  me. 
Though  I  maun  own,  as  monie  still 

As  far  abuse  me.  * 

There's  ae  wee  faut  they  whyles  lay  to  me, 
I  like  the  lasses— Gude  forgie  me  ! 
For  monie  a  plack  they  wheedle  frae  me. 

At  dance  or  fair ; 
May  be  some  ither  thing  they  gie  me 

They  weel  can  spare. 

But  Mauchline  race,  or  Mauchline  fair, 
I  should  be  proud  to  meet  you  there ; 
We'se  gie  ae  night's  discharge  to  care, 

If  we  forgather. 
An'  hae  a  swap  o*  rhymin-ware 

Wi'  ane  anither. 

The  four-gill  chap,  we'se  gar  him  clatter. 
An'  kirsen  him  wi'  reekin  water  j 
Syne  we'll  sit  down  an'  tak  our  whitter. 

To  cheer  our  heart ; 
An'  faith  we'se  be  acquainted  better 

Before  we  part 

Awa,  ye  selfish  warly  race, 
Wha  think  that  bavins,  sense,  an'  grace. 
E'en  love  an'  friendship,  should  give  place 

To  catch-the-plack ! 
I  dinna  like  to  see  your  face. 

Nor  hear  you  crack. 

But  ye  whom  social  pleasure  charms. 
Whose  heart  the  tide  of  kindness  warms. 
Who  hold  your  being  on  the  terms. 

Each  aid  the  others'. 
Come  to  my  bowl,  come  to  my  arms. 

My  friends,  my  brothers  I 

But  to  conclude  my  lang  epistle, 
As  my  auld  pen's  worn  to  the  grissle 
Twa  lines  fiae  3rou  wad  gar  me  fissle. 

Who  am,  most  fervent. 
While  I  can  either  sing  or  whisale. 

Your  friend  and  servant 


TO  THE   SAME. 
APEiL  21st,  1785. 

Whxub  new-ca'd  kye  rout  at  the  stake. 
An'  pownies  reek  in  pleugh  or  braik. 
This  hour  on  e'enin's  edge  I  take. 

To  own  I'm  debtor 
To  honest-  .earted,  auld  Lapraik, 

For  his  kind  letter. 


Foijesket  lair,  with  weary  legs, 
Rattlin'  the  com  out-owre  the  rigs, 
Or  dealing  through  amang  the  naigs 

Their  ten-hours'  bite. 
My  awkart  muse  sair  pleads  and  begs 

I  would  na  write. 

The  tapeless  ramfeezl'd  hizzie. 
She's  salt  at  best,  and  something  lazy. 
Quo'  she, "  Te  ken,  we've  been  sae  bu^* 

This  month  an'  mair. 
That  trouth  my  head  is  grown  right  dizne 

An'  something  sair." 

Her  dowff  excuses  pat  me  mad ; 
•*  Conscience,"  sa3rs  I, "  jre  thowless  jad ! 
Ill  write,  an'  thjki  a  {^earty  blaud, 

This  vera  night ; 
So  dinna  ye  affront  your  trade, 

But  rhyme  it  right 

«  Shall  bauld  Lapraik,  the  king  o'  hearts. 
Though  mankind  were  a  pack  o'  cartes, 
Roose  you  sae  weel  for  your  deserts. 

In  terms  so  friendly ; 
Yet  ye'U  neglect  to  shaw  your  parts. 

An'  thank  him  kindly  !* 

Sae  I  gat  paper  in  a  blink, 
An'  down  gaed  stumpie  in  the  ink ; 
Quoth  I,  ^  Before  I  sleep  a  wink, 

I  vow  I'll  close  It  J 
An'  if  ye  winna  mak  it  clink, 

By  Jove  I'll  prose  It  I" 

Sae  I've  begun  to  scrawl,  but  whethe& 
In  rhyme  or  prose,  or  baith  thegither. 
Or  some  hotch-potch  that's  rightly  neithec. 

Let  time  mak  proof} 
But  I  shall  scribble  down  some  blether 

Just  clean  aff-loo£ 

My  worthy  friend,  ne'er  grudge  an'  carp. 
Though  fortune  use  you  hard  an'  sharp ; 
Come,  kittle  up  your  moorland  harp 

Wi'  gleesome  touch ! 
Ne'er  mind  how  fortune  waft  an'  warpi 

She's  but  a  b-tca. 

She's  gien  me  monie  a  jirt  an'  fleg. 
Sin'  I  could  striddle  owre  a  rig  i 
But,  by  the  L— d,  though  I  should  beg 

Wi'  lyart  pow, 
111  laugh,  an'  sing,  and  shake  my  leg. 

As  lang's  I  dow ! 

Now  comes  the  sax  an'  twentieth  smimtf 
I've  seen  the  bud  upo'  the  timmer. 
Still  persecuted  by  the  limmer 

Frae  year  to  year) 
But  yet,  despite  the  kittle  kimmer, 

I,  Rob,  am  here. 

Do  ye  envy  the  city  gent, 
Behint  a  kist  to  lie  and  sklent. 
Or  purse-proud,  big  wi'  cent  per  cent 

And  muckle  wame. 
In  some  bit  brugh  to  represent 

A  bailie's  name  f 


TO  W.  S< 

Or  ls*t  the  paugfaty,  feudal  thane, 
Wi'  mffled  sark  an'  glancin'  cane, 
Wha  thinks  hiinsel  nae  sheep-shank  bane, 

But  loidly  stalks, 
IfThile  caps  and  bonnets  aff  are  ta*en. 

As  b  J  he  walks  ? 

*■  O  Thou  wha  gies  us  each  guid  gift ! 
CUe  me  o*  wit  an'  sense  a  lift. 
Then  turn  me,  if  Thou  please,  adrift. 

Through  Scotland  wide  j 
Wi'  ats  nor  lairds  I  wadna  shift, 

In  a'  their  pride !" 

Were  this  the  charter  of  our  state, 
«  On  pain  o' hell  be  rich  an' great," 
Damnation  then  would  be  our  fate 

Bejond  remead ; 
But,  thanks  to  heaven-!  that's  no  the  gate 

We  learn  our  creed. 

For  thus  the  royal  mandate  ran. 
When  first  the  human  race  began, 
**  The  social,  friendly,  honest  man, 

Whate'er  he  be, 
Tis  he  fulfils  fjeat  nature's  plan. 

An' none  but  he!" 

O  mandate  glorious  and  divine ! 
The  ragged  followers  of  the  nine. 
Poor,  thoughtless  devils !  yet  may  shine 

In  glorious  light. 
While  sordid  sons  of  Mammon's  line 

Are  dark  as  night 

Though  here  they  scrape,  an'  squeeze,  an' 
growl, 
.  Their  worthless  nievefu'  of  a  soul 
May  in  some  future  carcass  howl. 

The  forest's  fright) 
Or  in  tome  day-detesting  owl 

May  .^hun  the  light 

Then  may  Lapiaik  and  Burns  arise. 
To  reach  their  native,  kindred  skies. 
And  sing  their  pleasures,  hopes,  an'  Joys, 

In  some  mild  sphere, 
Still  closer  knit  in  friendship's  tie 

Each  passing  year. 


TO  W.  8< 


^N, 


OCHILTSCE. 

«  May,  178S» 

I  OAT  your  letter,  winsome  Willie ; 
Wi'  gratefu'  heart  I  thank  you  brawlie  i 
Though  I  maun  say  t,  I  wad  be  silly, 

An' unco  vain. 
Should  I  believe,  my  coazin'  billle. 

Your  flatterin  strain. 

Bat  I'se  believe  ye  kinder  meant  it, 
I  sud  be  laith  to  think  ye  hinted 
Ironic  satire,  sidelin's  sklented 

On  my  poor  musie ; 
Thougn  in  sic  phrasin'  terms  ye*ve  penn'd  it, 

I  scarce  excuse  ye. 


My  senses  wad  be  in  a  creel 
Should  I  but  dare  a  hope  to  speel 
Wi'  Allan,  or  wi'  GUbertfield, 

The  braes  o'  fiune  i 
Or  Fergusson,  the  writer-chiel, 

A  deathless  name. 

(0  Fergusson !  thy  glorious  parts 
ni  suited  law's  dry,  musty  arts ! 
My  curse  upon  your  whunstane  hearts. 
Ye  Enbrugh  gentry ! 
The  tithe  o'  what  ye  waste  at  cartes. 

Wad  stow'd  his  pantry !) 

Yet  when  a  tale  comes  i'  my  head. 
Or  lasses  gie  my  heart  a  screed. 
As  whyles  they're  like  to  be  my  deed, 

(O  sad  disease !) 
I  kittle  up  my  rustic  reed ; 

It  gies  me  ease. 

Auld  Coila  now  may  fidge  fu'  &in,  • 
She's  gotten  poets  o'  her  ain, 
Chiels  wha  their  chanters  winna  hain. 

But  tune  their  lays, 
Till  echoes  a'  resound  again 

Her  weel-sung  praise. 

Nae  poet  thought  her  worth  his  while,. 
To  set  her  name  in  measured  style ; 
She  lay  like  some  unkenn'd-of  isle 

Beside  New  Holland, 
Or  whare  wild-meeting  oceans  boil 
Besouth  Magellan. 

Ramsay  an'  famous  Fergusson 
Gied  Forth  an'  Tay  a  lift  aboon  s 
Yarrow  an'  Tweed  to  monie  a  tune, 

Owre  Scotland  rings, 
While  Irwin,  Lugar,  Ayr,  an'  Doon, 

Naebody  sings. 

Th'  Illyssus,  Tiber,  Thames,  an'  Seine* 
Glide  sweet  in  monie  a  tunefu'  line ! 
But,  Willie,  set  your  fit  to  mine. 

An'  cock  your  crest. 
Well  gar  our  streams  and  bumies  shine 

Up  wi' the  best 

Well  sing  auld  Coila's  plains  an'  felli. 
Her  moors  red-brown  with  heather  bells. 
Her  banks  an'  braes,  her  dens  and  dells. 

Where  glorious  Wallace 
Ait  bure  the  gree,  as  story  tells, 

Frae  southron  billies. 

At  Wallace'  name  what  Scottish  blood 
But  boils  up  in  a  spring-tide  flood ! 
Oft  have  our  fearless  fathers  strode 
By  Wallace'  side. 
Still  pressing  onward,  red-wat-shod. 
Or  glorious  dyed. 

0,  sweet  are  Coila's  haughs  an'  woois, 
When  lintwhites  chant  amang  the  buds. 
And  jinldn  hares,  in  amorous  whids. 

Their  loves  enjoy. 
While  through  the  braes  the  cushat  croods 

Withwailfu'ciy! 
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E'en  wiBftv  bleak  hfti  efaftfin  for  am, 
When  wiBdf  nre  tkrovgh  tbe  noted  tree  I 
Or  frotts  on  Utti  of  OdiUtiee 

Are  hoary  gray  j 
Or  blindinc  iillte  wUd^fiuioat  iee, 

Diiricenmg  the  day ! 

0  nature !  a*  thy  shows  an*  forms 
To  feelings  pensive  hearts  hae  charms ! 
Whether  the  simmer  kindly  warms 

Wi'  life  an'  light, 
Or  winter  bowls,  in  gusty  storms, 

The  lang,  dark  night ! 

The  muse,  nae  poet  ever  fand  her, 
Till  by  himsel  he  learh'd  to  wander, 
Adown  some  trotting  burn's  meander, 

An'  no  think  lang ; 
O  sweet  I  to  stray,  an'  pensive  ponder 

A  heartfelt  sang ! 

The  warly  race  may  drudge  an'  drive, 
Hog-ihouther,  jondie,  stretch,  an'  strive, 
Let  me  fur  nature's  fne  descrive. 

And  I,  wi'  pleasure. 
Shall  let  tiM  busy,  grumbling  hive. 

Bum  owre  their  treasure. 

Fareweel, "  my  rhymc-composmg  brither !" 
We've  been  owre  lang  unkenn'd  to  ithert 
Now  let  us  lay  our  heads  thegither. 

In  love  iratemali 
May  envy  wallop  in  a  tether, 

Black  fiend,  iafomal  1 

While  highlandmen  hate  tolls  and  taxes ; 
While  moorlan'  herds  like  guid  fat  braxies  t 
While  terra  firma,  on  her  axis. 

Diurnal  turns. 
Count  on  a  friend,  in  faith  an'  practice. 
In  Robert  Bums. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Mt  memory's  no  worth  a  preen ; 
I  had  amaist  forgotten  clean, 
Te  bade  me  write  you  what  they  mean 

By  this  «  new-light,"* 
'Bout  which  our  herds  sae  aft  hae  been 

Maist  like  to  fight 

In  days  when  mankind  were  but  callans 
At  grammar,  logic,  an'  sic  talents. 
They  took  nae  pains  their  speech  to  balance. 

Or  rules  to  gie. 
But  qwk  their  thouf^ts  in  plain,  braid  lallans. 

Like  you  or  me. 

In  tiiae  auld  times,  they  thought  the  moon. 
Just  like  a  sark,  or  pair  o'  shoon. 
Wore  by  degrees,  till  her  last  roon, 

Gaed  past  their  viewing. 
An'  shortly  after  she  was  done. 

They  gat  a  new  one. 


•  "  New4Ight'*  is  a  cant  phrase  In  the  west  of  ScoOand, 
fbr  thoM  religloiis  opfaikMis  which  He.  Taylor  of  Norwich 
baa  deiended  so  strenaously. 


This  past  fiv  cerMB,  nodispvted  { 
It  ne'er  cam  i'  tiwlr  heads  to  dtfubt  it, 
TiU  chieli  gst  ip  an*  wad  oonAtte  it. 

An'  ca'd  it  wrang ; 
An'  muckle  dhi  there  wis  about  it, 

BaUh  loud  and  lang. 

Some  heidi,  weil  kaio'd  upo*  the  bwk. 
Wad  threap  auld  folk  the  tiiiiig  mistevk  i 
For  Hwas  the  auM  bbdob  tmrh*d  ftneiUc, 

An'  out  o'  sight. 
An'  backlins-ooidn,  td  the  leak. 

She  grew  mair  bri^t. 

This  was  denied,  u  was  affiim'd ; 
The  iMds  an'  hissels  were  alaim'd  t 
The  reverend  gray-beards  raved  an'  stonnM, 

That  beardless  laddies 
Should  thhik  they  better  were  Snfoim'd 

Than  their  auld  daddies. 

Frae  less  to  mair  it  gaed  to  sticks ; 
Frae  words  an'  aiths  to  clours  an'  nicks  i 
An'  monie  a  fallow  gat  his  licks, 

Wi'  hearty  crunt ; 
An'  some,  to  learn  them  for  their  trkks. 

Were  hang'd  an'  burnt. 

This  game  was  play'd  in  monie  lands. 
An'  auld-light  caddies  bnre  sic  hands. 
That  filth  the  ywrngsUrs  took  the  sands 

Wi'  nimble  shanks. 
The  lairds  ibtbade,  by  strict  oommands, 

Sie  bluidy  pranks. 

But  new-light  herds  gat  sic  a  cowe. 
Folk  thought  them  ruin'd  stick-an'-stowe. 
Till  now  amaist  on  eveiy  knowe, 

70*11  find  ane  plaeed) 
An'  some,  their  new-light  fair  avow. 

Just  quite  baiefiued, 

Nae  doubt  the  auld-light  flocks  arcTbleatin ; 
Their  zealous  herds  are  vex'd  an'  sweatia  s 
Mysel,  I've  even  seen  them  greetin 

Wi'  gimin  spite. 
To  hear  Che  moon  sae  sadly  lie'd  on 

By  word  an'  write. 

But  shortly  they  will  cowe  the  louns ! 
Some  auld-light  herds  in  neebor  towns 
Are  mind't  in  things  they  ca'  balloons. 

To  tak  a  flight. 
An'  stay  a  month  aMang  ^  moons 

An'  see  them  right 

Guid  observation  they  will  gie  them  $ 
An'  when  the  auld  moon's  gaun  tb  lea^e  then, 
The  hindmost  shaird,  theyll  fetch  it  wi*  them^ 

Jun  i'  their  pouch. 
An'  when  the  new-light  billies  see  them, 

I  think  they'll  eroudi ! 

Sae,  ye  ob<ierve  that  a'  this  clatter 
Is  naething  but  a  "  moonshine  matter ;" 
But  though  dull  prose-folk  Latin  splatter 

In  logic  tulzie, 
I  hope,  we  bardies  ken  some  better. 

Than  mind  sic  brul2ie. 


TAM   O'  SHANTER. 


EPISTLE   TO   J.  &♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


Th«  wtle  o^  eodn  for  Am  an*  drinWm  \ 
Thaw's  mtmj  fo4]^  folkt  m  thkMn, 

Y^«  dffaaoM*  M*  tskkf 
¥Fltt  Mo4  ro%  SmlHlike,  ft-•klkil^ 

Te  hae  ne  inoiii«  cnda  an'  cantt^ 
And  in  your  wicked  druncken  lants^ 
Ye  mak  a  devil  o*  the  taontay 

An'  fill  tbem  fou  i 
And  HMn  tbeir  iailinft,  flaws,  an' wants, 

Are  a' seen  tbroogik 

Hjrpocrisy,  in  mercy  spare  it ! 
That  holy  robe,  0  dinna  tear  it ! 
Spare  t  for  their  sakes  wha  aften  wear  it. 

The  lads  in  black ! 
Bot  your  corst  wit,  when  it  comes  near  it, 
Rives  Haff  their  back. 

Think,  wicked  sinner,  wha  ye're  skaithing 
Its  just  the  bine-gown  badge  an'  claitliinf 
O'  sanntsi  tak  that,  ye  lea*^  them  naetUng 

To  ken  Htmm  by, 
Frae  ony  nniegenerate  heathen 

Like  yon  or  L 

I've  sent  you  home  some  rhyming  ware, 
A'  that  I  bargain'd  for,  an*  mair } 
Sae,  when  ye  hae  an  hour  to  spare, 

I  will  expect 
Yon  sang,t  yell  sen't  wi'  cannie  care. 

And  no  neglect 

Thoo^  Duth,  sma'  heart  hae  I  to  sing  I 
My  muse  dow  scarcely  spread  her  wing ! 
I've  play'd  mysel  a  bonnie  spring. 

An' danced  my  fill! 
rd  better  gane  an' sairt  the  king. 

At  Banker's  HilL 

Twas  ae  night  lately  in  my  fun, 
I  gaed  a  roving  wi'  the  gnn. 
An'  brooght  a  paitrick  to  the  gnm, 

A  bonnie  hen, 
Andy  as  the  twilight  was  begun. 

Thought  nane  wad  ken. 

The  poor  wee  thing  was  little  hurt ; 
I  straikit  it  a  wee  for  sport. 
Ne'er  thinldn  they  wad  fash  me  fort; 

But,  deil-ma^-care ' 
Somebody  tells  the  poacher-court 

The  hale  affair. 

Some  anld  used  hands  had  ta'en  a  note, 
That  sic  a  hen  hod  got  a  shot; 
£  was  suspected  for  the  plot; 

I  scorn 'd  to  lie ; 
So  gat  the  whizzle  o'  my  groat, 

An'  pay't  the  fee. 

•A  eeruln  hnmoroiM  dream  cf  Ills  was  then  making  a 
testae  In  the  country  fide. 
t  A  song  he  had  promiMd  the  author. 


But,  by  my  gm^  ^  pB*  ^^  wbH 
An'  by  mj  povtlMr  an'  my  faatt. 
An' by  my  h«a,  an*  by  her  tail, 

I  vowan'swnari' 
The  game  shall  pay  o'er  moor  an'  dale. 

For  this,  niett  year. 

As  soon's  the  clockin-time  is  by. 
An'  the  wee  pouts  begun  to  cry, 
L— d,  I'se  hae  sportin  by  an'  by, 

JPor  my  gowd  guinea : 
Though  I  should  herd  the  buckskin  kye 
For't  in  Virginia. 

Tiowth,  they  had  rottckle  for  to  blaaike  i 
'Twas  neitlier  broken  wing  nor  limb, 
But  twa^thfee  dmpv  abent  the  wmne 

Sesree  through  the  foMlMrs  f 
An'  baith  a  yellow  Geoige  to  claiDH 

An'  tSMie  their  btothen ! 

It  pits  me  aye  as  mad's  a  hare } 
So  I  can  rh3rme  nor  write  nae  mair ; 
But  pennyworth's  again  is  iair. 

When  time's  expedienti 
Meanwhile  I  am,  lespeoted  sir. 

Your  most  obedient. 


TAM  O'SHANTER. 

▲  TAUB. 

or  bioimyls  and  of  bognis  fen  fs  this  t 

Gaww  Boee&AS 

Whxn  chapman  billies  leave  the  street. 
And  drouthy  neebors  neebors  meet. 
As  market-days  are  wearing  late^ 
An'  folk  begin  to  tak  the  gate  { 
While  we  sit  bousing  at  the  nappy, 
An'  gettin  fon  and  unco  happy, 
We  think  na  on  the  lang  Scots  miles. 
The  mosses,,  waters,  slaps,  and  stiles. 
That  lie  between  us  and  our  home, 
Wfaare  sits  our  snH^,  sullen  dame^ 
Gathering  her  biows  like  gathering  storm. 
Nursing  her  wrath  to  keep  it  warm. 

This  truth  fimd  honest  Tarn  O'Shanter, 
As  he  frae  Ayr  ae  night  did  canter, 
(Auld  Ayr,  whom  ne'isr  a  town  surpaaset, 
For  honest  men  and  bonny  lasses.) 

0  Tam !  hadst  thou  bat  been  sae  wiie^ 
As  ta'en  thy  ain  wife  Kate's  advice ! 
She  tauld  thee  weel  thou  was  a  skellum, 
A  blethering,  blostering,  drunken  bleUum; 
That  frae  November  till  October, 
Ae  maiket-dsEy  thou  was  nae  sober  i 
That  ilka  melder,  wi'  the  miller, 
Thou  sat  as  lang  as  thou  had  siller  i 
That  every  naig  was  ca'd  a  shoe  on, 
The  smith  and  thee  gat  roaring  fou  on ; 
That  at  the  L-^'s  house,  e'en  on  Sunday, 
Thou  drank  wi'  Kirton  Jean  till  Monday. 
She  prophesied,  that  late  or  soon. 
Thou  would  be  found  deep  drewn'd  in  Doett 
Or  catch'd  wi'  warlocks  in  the  mirk. 
By  AIloway*s  auld  haunted  kirk. 


tM 


BURNS. 


Ah,  gentle  dames !  it  gus  me  greet. 
To  think  how  mony  counsels  sweet. 
How  mony  lengthen^,  sage  adTices, 
The  husband  &ae  the  wife  despises ! 

But  to  our  tale  i  Ae  maxket  night, 
Tarn  had  go<  planted  unco  right  { 
Fast  by  an  ingle,  bleezing  finely, 
Wi'  reaming  swats,  that  drank  divinely ; 
And  at  his  elbow  souter  Johnny, 
His  ancient,  trusty,  drouthy  crony ; 
Tam  lo*ed  him  like  a  vera  brither  j 
They  had  been  fou  for  weeks  thegither. 
The  night  drare  on  wi*  sangs  an*  clatter ; 
And  aye  the  ale  was  growing  better ; 
The  landlady  and  Tam  grew  gracious, 
Wi'  favours  secret,  sweet,  and  precious  t 
The  souter  tauld  his  queerest  stories ; 
The  landlord's  lau^  was  ready  chorus: 
The  storm  without  might  rair  and  rustle, 
Tam  did  na  mind  the  storm  a  whistle. 

Care,  mad  to  see  a  man  sae  happy, 
E'en  drown'd  himself  amang  the  nappy  $ 
As  bees  flee  hame  wl'  lades  o'  treasure, 
The  minutes  wing'd  their  way  wi»  pleasure  j 
Kings  may  be  blest,  but  Tam  was  glorious. 
O'er  a'  the  ills  o'  life  victorious. 

But  pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread,  ' 
Tom  seize  the  flower,  its  bloom  is  shed ) 
Or  like  the  snow-falls  in  the  river, 
A  moment  white — tiien  melts  for  ever  s 
Or  like  the  borealis  race. 
That  flit  ere  you  can  point  their  place ; 
Or  like  the  rainbow's  lovely  form 
Evanishing  amid  the  storm. —  — . 

Nae  man  can  tether  time  or  tide  j 
The  hour  approaches  Tam  maun  ride  j 
That  hour,  o'  night's  black  arch  the  key-stane. 
That  dreary  hour  he  mounts  his  beast  in ; 
And  sic  a  night  he  taks  the  road  m. 
As  ne'er  poor  sinner  was  abroad  in. 

.'  The  wind  blew  as  twad  blawn  its  last; 
•  The  rattling  showers  rose  on  the  blast  i 
The  speedy  gleams  the  darkness  swallowM  i 
Loud,  deep,  and  lang  the  thunder  bellow'd : 
That  night,  a  child  might  understand. 
The  deil  had  business  on  his  hand. 

Weel  mounted  on  his  gray  mare  Meg, 
A  better  never  lifted  leg, 
Tam  skelpit  on  through  dub  and  mire, 
Despising  wind,  and  rain,  and  fire ; 
Whiles  holding  fast  his  guid  blue  bonnet  t 
Whiles  crooning  o'er  some  auld  Scots  sonnet} 
Whiles  glowering  round  wi'  prudent  cares. 
Lest  bogles  catch  him  unawares ; 
Kirk-AUoway  was  drawing  nigh, 
.  Whare  ghaists  and  howlets  nightly  cry.— 

By  this  time  he  was  cross  the  ford, 
Whare  in  the  snaw  the  chapman  smoor'd  j 
And  past  the  birks  an'  meikle  stane, 
Whare  drunken  Charlie  brak's  neck  bane ; 
And  through  the  whins,  and  by^  ^e  cairn, 
Whare  hunters  £ind  the  murder'd  bairn  i 


And  near  the  thorn,  aboon  the  well, 
Whare  Mungo's  mither  hang'd  herseL— 
Before  him  Doon  pours  all  hiM  floods  i 
The  doubling  storm  roars  through  the  woods  s 
The  U^tnings  flash  from  pole  to  pole  i 
Near  and  more  near  the  thunders  roll ; 
When,  glimmering  through  the  groaning  trees, 
Kirk-AUoway  seemM  in  a  bleeze ; 
Through  ilka  bore  the  beams  were  glaneing| 
And  loud  resounded  mirth  and  dancing.— 

Inspiring  bold  John  Barleycorn ! 
What  dangers  thou  canst  make  us  scorn  .* 
Wi'  tippenny  we  fear  nae  evil ; 
Wi'  usquabae  we'll  fiuje  the  devil  !— 
The  swats  sae  ream'd  in  Tammle's  noddle. 
Fair  play,  he  cared  na  deils  a  boddle. 
But  Maggie  stood  right  sair  astonish'd. 
Till,  by  the  heel  and  hand  admonish'd. 
She  ventured  forward  on  the  light ; 
And,  vow !  Tam  saw  an  unco  sight ! 
Warlocks  and  witches  in  a  dance ; 
Nae  cotillon  brent  new  frae  France, 
But  hornpipes,  jigs,  strathspeys,  and  reels. 
Put  life  and  mettle  in  their  heels. 
A  winnock-bunker  in  the  east. 
There  sat  auld  Nick,  in  shape  o'  beast ; 
A  towzie  tyke,  black,  grim,  and  large, 
To  gie  them  music  was  his  charge ; 
He  screw  *d  the  pipes,  and  gart  them  skirl. 
Till  roof  and  rafters  a'  did  dirl.^ 
Coffins  stood  round  like  open  presses. 
That  shaw'd  the  dead  in  their  last  dresses  i 
And  by  some  devilish  cantraip  slight. 
Each  in  its  cauld  hand  held  a  li^t,—- 
By  which  heroic  Tam  was  able 
To  note  upon  the  haly  table, 
A  murderer's  banes  in  gibbet  aims  { 
Twa  span  lang,  wee,  unchristenM  baini } 
A  thief  new  cutted  frao  a  rape, 
Wi'  his  last  gasp  his  gab  did  gape ) 
Five  tomahawks,  wi'  bluid  red  rusted  i 
Five  cimiters,  wi'  murder  crusted  % 
A  garter,  which  a  babe  had  strangled ; 
A  knife,  a  father's  throat  bad  mangled, 
Whom  his  ain  son  o'  life  bereft. 
The  gray  hairs  yet  stack  to  the  heft ; 
Wi'  mair  o'  horrible  and  awfu'. 
Which  e'en  to  name  wad  be  unlawfu'. 

As  Tammie  glowr'd,  amazed  and  curious. 
The  mirth  and  fun  grew  fast  and  furious: 
The  piper  loud  and  louder  blew ; 
The  dancers  quick  and  quicker  flew  { 
They  reel'd,  they  set,  they  cross'd,  they  deekiii 
Till  ilka  carlin  swat  and  reekit. 
And  coost  hei  duddies  to  the  wark. 
And  linket  at  it  in  her  sark ! 

Now  Tam,  0  Tam !  had  they  been  queans, 
A'  plump  and  strapping,  in  their  teens ; 
Their  sarks,  instead  o'  creeshie  flannen. 
Been  snaw-white  seventeen  hunder  linen! 
Thir  breeks  o'  mine,  my  only  pair. 
That  ance  were  plush,  o'  guid  blue  hair, 
I  wad  hae  gien  them  aff  my  hurdles 
For  ae  blink  o'  the  bonnie  buidies. 


SONGS. 


But  withered  beldams,  auld  and  droll, 
Rigwoodit  hags  wad  spean  a  foal, 
LowpiDg  an'  flinging  on  a  enimmock, 
I  wonder  didna  turn  thy  stomach. 

But  Tarn  kenn'd  what  was  what  fu>  brawlie. 
There  was  ae  winsome  wench  and  walie. 
That  night  enlisted  in  the  core, 
(Lang  after  kenn'd  on  Carrick  shore ! 
For  mony  a  beast  to  dead  she  shot. 
And  perish'd  mony  a  bonnie  boat. 
And  shook  baith  meikle  com  and  bear. 
And  kept  the  country  side  in  fear.) 
Her  cuttie  sark,  o'  Paisley  ham. 
That  while  a  lassie  she  had  worn. 
In  longitude  though  sorely  scanty, 
It  was  her  best,  and  she  was  vauntie.— 
Ah !  little  kenn'd  thy  reverend  grannie. 
That  sark  she  coft  for  her  wee  Nannie, 
Wi»  twa  pund  Scots,  ('twas  a»  her  riches,) 
Wad  ever  graced  a  dance  of  witches ! 

But  here  my  muse  her  wing  maun  cour  | 
Sic  flights  are  far  beyond  her  power ; 
To  sing  how  Nannie  lap  and  flang, 
(A  souple  jade  she  was  and  Strang,) 
And  how  Tam  stood  like  ane  bewitch'd. 
And  thought  his  very  e'en  enrich'd ; 
E'en  Satan  glowr'd,  and  fidged  fu'  fain. 
And  hotch'd  and  blew  wi'  might  and  main  t 
Till  first  ae  caper,  syne  anither, 
Tam  tint  his  reason  a'  tl^sgither. 
And  roars  out, «  Weel  done,  cutty-eark !" 
And  in  an  Instant  all  was  dark : 
And  scarcely  had  he  Maggie  rallied, 
When  out  the  hellish  legion  sallied.. 

As  bees  bizz  out  wi»  angry  fyke, 
When  plundering  herds  assail  their  byke  { 
.  As  open  pussie's  mortal  foes, 
When,  pop !  she  starts  before  their  nose ; 
As  eager  runs  the  market-crowd. 
When  «  Catch  the  thief !"  resounds  aloud  i 
Ho  Maggie  runs,  the  witches  follow, 
Wi'  mony  an  eldritch  skrecch  and  hollow. 

Ah,  Tam !  ah,  Tam !  thou'll  get  thy  fairin ! 
In  hell  they'll  roast  thee  like  a  hcrrin ! 
fn  vain  thy  Kate  awaits  thy  comin ! 
Kate  soon  will  be  a  wofu'  woman ! 
Now  do  thy  speedy  utmost,  Meg, 
And  win  the  koy-stane*  of  the  brig; 
There  at  them  thou  thy  tail  may  toss, 
A  ranning  stream  they  dare  na  cross. 
But  ere  the  key-stane  she  could  make. 
The  fient  a  tail  she  had  to  shake ! 
For  Nannie,  far  before  the  rest. 
Hard  upon  noble  Maggie  prest. 
And  flew  aC  Tam  wi'  furious  ettle ; 
But  little  wist  she  Maggie's  mettle-- 


♦  Itlsawell  known  factthatwIlches,orany  evil  iplrfts, 
have  no  poirer  to  follow  a  poor  wight  any  farther  than 
the  middle  of  the  next  running  stream.— It  may  be  proper 
likewise  to  mention  to  the  benighted  traveller,  that  when 
he  &!!•  In  with  bogles,  whatever  danger  may  be  In  his 
going  forward,  there  is  mueh  more  hazard  in  tomimr 
oack. 
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Ae  spring  brought  off  her  master  hals. 
But  left  behind  her  ain  gray  tail  t 
The  carlin  elaught  her  by  the  rump. 
And  left  poor  Maggie  scarce  a  stump. 

Now,  wha  this  tale  o'  truth  shall  read. 
Ilk  man  and  mother's  son,  tak  heed  t 
Whene'er  to  drink  you  are  inclined. 
Or  cutty-sarks  run  in  your  mind. 
Think,  ye  may  buy  the  joys  o'er  deary-* 
Remember  Tam  O'Shanter'S  maie. 


SONGS. 


THE  LEA-RIG. 


Wheit  o'er  the  hill  the  eastern  star. 

Tells  bughtin-time  is  near,  my  jo ; 
And  owscn  frae  the  furrow'd  field, 

Retum  sae  dowf  and  weary,  0 ; 
Down  by  the  burn,  where  scented  blrki, 

Wi'  dew  are  hanging  clear,  my  jo, 
I'll  meet  thee  on  the  lea-rig. 

My  ain  kind  dearie,  O. 

In  mirkest  glen,  at  midnight  hour, 

I'd  rove  and  ne'er  be  eerie,  0, 
If  through  that  glen,  I  gaed  to  thee. 

My  ain  kind  dearie,  O. 
Although  the  night  were  ne'er  sae  wild, 

And  I  were  ne'er  sae  wearie,  0, 
I'd  meet  thee  on  the  lea-rig. 

My  ain  kind  dearie,  0. 

The  hunter  lo'es  the  morning  sim. 

To  rouse  the  mountain  deer,  my  jo. 
At  noon  the  fisher  seeks  the  glen. 

Along  the  bum  to  steer,  my  jo  $ 
Gie  me  the  hour  o'  gloamin  gray. 

It  maks  my  heart  sae  cheery,  0, 
To  meet  thee  on  the  lea-rig, 

My  ain  kind  dearie,  0. 


TO  MAEY. 

Ttob— '•Ewe-bughts,  Marion.*' 

Will  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my  Mary, 
And  leave  auld  Scotia's  s^ore  ? 

Win  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my  Mary, 
Across  th'  Atlantic's  roar  ? 

0  sweet  grows  the  lime  and  the  ortng0» 
And  the  apple  on  the  pine ; 

But  a*  the  charms  o'  the  Indies, 
Can  never  equal  thine. 

1  hae  swom  by  the  heavens  to  my  Maiy, 
I  hae  swom  by  the  heavens  to  be  tmef 

And  sae  may  the  heavens  forget  me. 
When  I  forget  my  vow ! 

0  plight  me  your  faith,  my  Mary, 
And  plight  me  your  lily-white  hand  j 

O  plight  me  your  feith,  my  Mary, 
Before  I  leave  Scotia's  stiand. 


BUBN& 


We  hao  plighted  our  troth,  mj  Mary, 

In  mutual  affiMtion  to  join» 
And  cunt  be  the  cante  that  shall  part  ue! 

The  hour»  and  the  moment  o'  time  I 


BUT  WIFE'S  A  WIKSOMB  WEB  THIlf  G. 

She  is  a  winsome  wee  thing, 
She  is  a  handsome  wee  thing, 
She  is  a  honnie  wee  thing. 
This  sweet  wee  wife  o'  mine. 

I  never  saw  a  fidrer, 

I  never  lo*ed  a  dearer, 

And  niest  my  heart  I'll  wear  her, 

For  fear  my  jewel  tine. 

She  is  a  winsome  wee  thing, 
She  is  a  handsome  wee  thing, 
She  is  a  honnie  wee  thing, 
This  sweet  wee  wife  o»  mine. 

The  warld's  wrack  we  share  o% 
The  warsUe  and  the  care  o't ; 
Wi'  her  ITl  bUthly  bear  it. 
And  think  my  lot  divine. 


How  sweetly  bloomM  the  gay  giesn  hnk. 

How  rich  the  hawthorn's  blossom ; 
As  underneath  their  f cagnst  shade 

I  clasped  her  to  my  bosom ! 
The  golden  hours  on  angel  wings 

Flew  o'er  me  and  my  dearie; 
For  dear  to  me,  as  H^^  and  life. 

Was  my  sweet  Highland  Maiy. 

Wi'  mony  a  vow,  and  lock'd  embxaee, 

Our  parting  was  fu'  tenderi 
And  pledging  aft  to  meet  again. 

We  tore  oursels  asunder ; 
But  0 1  fen  death's  untimely  £roet. 

That  nipt  my  flower  sae  early ! 
Now  green's  the  sod,  and  eauld^  the  cli0'» 

That  wraps  my  Highland  Maiy ! 

O  pale,  pale  now,  those  rosy  lipi 

I  ait  hae  kiss'd  sae  fondly ! 
And  closed  for  aye  the  sparkling  glance 

That  dwelt  on  me  sae  kindly ! 
And  mouldering  now  in  siloit  dust 

That  heart  that  loved  me  dearly ! 
But  still  within  my  bosom's  core 

Shall  live  my  Highland  Maiy. 


BONNIE   LESLEY. 

0  SAW  ye  bonnie  Lesley 
As  she  gaed  o'er  the  border  ? 

She's  gane,  like  Alexander, 
To  spread  her  conquests  faurther. 

To  see  her  is  to  love  her. 

And  love  but  her  for  ever  i 
For  nature  made  her  what  she  is. 

And  ne'er  made  sic  anither ! 

Thou  art  a  queen,  fair  Lesley, 
Thy  subjects  we,  before  thee  i 

Thou  art  divine,  fair  Lesley, 
The  hearts  o'  men  adore  thee. 

The  dell  he  could  na  scaitfa  thee. 
Or  aught  that  wad  belang  thee ; 

He'd  look  into  thy  bonnie  face. 
And  say,  **  I  canna  wrang  thee." 

The  powers  aboon  will  tent  thee ; 

Misfortune  sha'na  steer  thee  $ 
Thou'rt  like  themselves  sae  lovely 

That  ill  they'll  ne'er  let  near  thee. 

Return  again,  £dr  Lesley, 

Return  to  Caledonie ! 
That  we  may  brag,  we  hae  a  lass 

There's  nane  again  sae  bonnie. 

HIGHLAND  MARY. 
TuNB— "  Catharine  Ogfe.** 

Tx  banlcs,  and  braes,  and  streams  around, 

The  castle  o'  Montgomery, 
Oreen  be  your  woods,  and  fair  your  flowers, 

Your  waters  never  drumlie ! 
There  simmer  first  unfauld  her  robes. 

And  there  the  langest  tarry ; 
For  there  I  took  the  last  fareweel  • 

O'  my  sweet  Highland  Mary. 


AULD  ROB  MORRISL 

Theme's  auld  Rob  Morris  that  wons  in  yon  glen. 
He's  the  king  o'  guid  fellows  and  wale  of  auld  men 
He  has  gowd  in  his  coffers,  he  has  owsisn  and  kine. 
And  ae  bonnie  lassie,  his  darling  and  mine. 

She's  fresh  as  the  morning,  the  fairest  in  May  i 
She'b  sweet  as  the  evening  amang  the  new  hay; 
As  blithe  and  as  artless  as  the  lambs  on  the  lea. 
And  dear  to  my  heart  as  the  light  to  my  e'e. 

But  O !  she's  an  heiress,  auld  Robin's  a  laird. 
And  my  daddie  has  naught  but  a  cot-house  and  yaid 
A  wooer  like  me  maunna  hope  to  come  qieed. 
The  wounds  I  must  hide  that  will  soon  be  mj  dead 

The  day  comes  to  me,  but  delight  brings  me  nane 
The  night  comes  to  me,  but  my  rest  it  is  ganei 
I  wander  my  lane  like  a  night-troubled  gfaaist. 
And  I  sigh  as  my  heart  it  would  burst  in  u^  breast 

0,  had  she  been  but  of  lower  degree, 
I  then  might  hae  hoped  she  wad  smiled  upon  me ! 
O,  how  past  describing  had  then  been  my  bliss. 
As  now  my  distraction  no  words  can  express  ! 


DUNCAN  GRAY. 

DuHCAir  G&AY  came  here  to  woo. 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o% 
On  blithe  yule  night  when  we  were  fou. 
Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 
Maggie  coost  her  head  fu'  high 
Look'd  asklent  and  unco  skeigh, 
Gart  poor  Duncan  stand  abeigh  j 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 

Duncan  fleech'd,  and  Duncan  pray'd  i 

Ha,  ha,  &c. 
Meg  was  deaf  as  Ailsa  Craig, 

Ha,  ha,&c 
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Duncan  sifh'd  bahh  Mt  Mid  in, 
Gnt  his  een  baith  bteert  and  bHn'« 
Spak  o'  lowpin  owre  a  Unn ; 
Ha^ha^fcc 

Time  and  tlnnee  are  but  a  tid6. 
Ha,  ha,  &C. 

Slighted  Itfft  is  fair  to  bide, 
Ha,  ha,  &c. 

8hall  I,  Hke  a  ibol,  qu<y(h  be. 

For  a  haughty  kizzle  die  ? 

She  roaj  gae  to— Franoe  for  me ! 
Ha,  ha,  tot* 

How  it  comes  let  doctors  tell. 
Ha,  ha,  &c 
Meg  grew  sick— as  he  giew  he&L 

Ha,  ha,  &c. 
Somefhing  in  her  bosom  wrings, 
For  relief  a  sigh  she  brings ; 
And  0,  her  een,  tiiej  spak  sic  things  I 
Ha,  ha,  &e. 

Duncan  was  a  lad  o*  grace,    . 

Ha,  ha,  fcc. 
Maggie's  was  a  piteous  case, 

Ha,  ha,  kc. 
Duncan  could  na  be  her  death. 
Swelling  pity  smoorM  his  wrath  ; 
Now  they're  crouse  and  canty  baith. 

Ha,  ha,  &c. 

BONO. 
HvKm-"!  had  a  horse." 

0  vooKTiTH  cauld,  and  restless  love. 

Ye  wreck  my  peace  between  ye  i 
Tet  poortith  a'  I  could  forgive. 

An'  'twere  na  for  my  Jeanie. 
0  why  should  fate  sic  pleasure  have, 

Life's  dearest  bands  untwining  ? 
Or  why  sae  sweet  a  flower  as  Ioyo 

Depend  on  fortune's  shining  ? 

This  warld's  wealth  when  I  think  on, 
Its  pride,  and  a'  the  lave  o't ; 

Fie,  fie  on  silly  coward  man, 
That  he  should  be  the  slave  ot 
0  why,  &c 

Her  een  sae  bonnie  blue  betray 
How  she  repays  my  passion  ; 

But  prudence  is  her  o'erword  aye, 
She  talks  of  rank  and  fashion. 
O  why,  &c 

O  wha  can  prudence  think  upon, 

And  sic  a  lassie  by  hhn  f 
0  wha  can  prudence  think  upon. 

And  sae  in  love  as  I  am  ? 
O  why,  &c 

How  blest  the  humble  cotter's  fate ! 

He  wooes  his  simple  dearie ; 
The  sillie  bogles,  wealth  and  state, 

Can  never  make  them  eerie. 
0  why  should  fate  sic  pleasure  hare. 

Life's  dearest  bands  untwining  ? 
Or  why  sae  sweet  a  flower  as  love 

Depend  on  fortune's  shining  ? 


OAUA  WATER. 

ThereIs  braw,  biaw  lads  on  Yarrow  braes. 
That  wander  thtough  the  blooming  heather  i 

But  Yarrow  braes,  nor  Ettric  shaws. 
Can  match  the  lads  o'  Galla  water. 

But  there  is  ane,  a  secret  ane, 
Aboon  them  a'  I  lo'e  him  better } 

And  I'll  be  his,  and  hell  be  mine, 
The  bonnie  lad  o'  Oalla  water, 

Although  his  daddie  was  nae  laird, 
And  though  I  hae  nae  meikle  tocher  i 

Yet  rich  in  kindest,  truest  love. 
We'll  tent  our  flocks  by  OaUa  water. 

It  ne'er  was  wealth,  it  ne'er  was  wealth. 
That  ooft  contentment,  peace,  or  pleatiire» 

The  bands  and  bliss  o'  mutual  love, 
O  that'a  the  ckiefest  warld's  treasure ! 


LORD  GREGORY. 

O  MinK,  Rxirk  b  this  midnight  hour. 

And  loud  the  tempest's  roar ) 
A  waefu'  wanderer  seeks  thy  tower. 

Lord  Gregory,  ope  thy  door. 

An  exile  frae  her  father's  ha% 

And  a'  for  loving  thee  { 
At  least  some  pity  on  me  shaw. 

If  love  it  may  na  be. 

Lord  Gregory,  mind'st  thou  not  the  grove. 

By  bonnie  Irwine  side, 
Where  first  I  own'd  that  viqrin  love 

I  lang,  lang  had  denied. 

How  aften  didst  thoi)  pledge  and  vow. 

Thou  wad  for  aye  be  mine ! 
And  my  fond  heart,  itsel  sae  true. 

It  ne'er  mistrusted  thine. 

Hard  is  thy  heart.  Lord  Gregory, 

And  flinty  is  thy  breast: 
Thou  dart  of  heaven  that  flashest  by, 

0  wilt  thou  give  me  rest ! 

Ye  mustering  thunders  from  above. 

Your  willing  victim  see ! 
But  spare  and  pardon  my  &use  love, 

His  wrangs  to  heaven  and  me ! 


MARY  MORISOir. 
TuNB— '« Bide  ye  yet." 

O  Maey,  at  thy  window  be. 

It  is  the  wish'd,  the  trysted  hour ! 
Those  smiles  and  glances  let  me  see, 

That  make  the  miser's  treasure  poor  t 
How  blithely  wad  I  bide  the  stoure, 

A  weary  slave  frae  sun  to  sun  $ 
Could  I  the  rich  reward  secure. 

The  lovely  Mary  Morison. 
Yestreen  when  to  the  trembling  string. 

The  dance  gaed  through  the  lighted  ha', 
To  thee  my  &ney  took  its  wing, 

I  sat,  but  neither  beard  or  saw  t 


BURNS. 


Though  this  was  fair,  and  that  was  braw. 
And  jon  the  toast  of  a'  the  town, 

I  sighM,  and  said  amang  them  a', 
**  Ye  are  na  Maiy  Morison." 

O  Mary,  canst  thou  wreck  his  peace, 

Wba  for  thy  sake  wad  gladlj  die  ? 
Or  canst  thou  break  that  heart  of  his, 

Whase  only  fault  is  loving  thee  ? 
If  lore  for  love  thou  wilt  na  gie, 

At  least  be  pity  to  me  shown ! 
A  thought  ungentle  canna  be 

The  thought  o'  Mary  Morison. 


WAIVDERINO  WILUE. 

Bkee  awa,  there  awa,  wandering  Willie, 
Here  awa,  there  awa,  baud  awa  hame  s 

Come  to  my  bosom  my  ain  only  dearie. 
Tell  me  thou  bringst  me  my  Willie  the 

Winter  winds  blew  loud  and  cauld  at  our  parting ; 

Fears  for  my  Willie  brought  tears  in  my  e*e : 
Welcome  now  simmer,  and  welcome  my  Willie, 

The  smuner  to  nature,  my  Willie  to  roe. 

Rest,  ye  wild  storms,  in  the  cave  of  your  slumbers. 
Bow  your  dread  howling  a  lover  alarms ! 

Wauken,  ye  breezes,  row  gently,  ye  billows. 
And  waft  my  dear  laddie  ance  mair  to  my  arms. 

But  0  5  if  he's  faithless,  and  minds  na  his  Nannie, 
Flow  still  between  us,  thou  wide-roaring  main ; 

May  I  never  see  it,  may  I  never  trow  it. 
But,  dying,  believe  that  my  Willie's  my  ain  I 


^      JESSIE. 
Tuiw— «  Bonny  Dundee.** 
TsuE  hearted  was  he,  the  sad  swain  o'  the  Yarrow, 

And  fair  are  the  maids  on  the  banks  o'  the  Ayr, 
But  by  the  sweet  side  o»  the  Nith's  winding  river. 

Are  lovers  as  faithful,  and  maidens  as  fair: 
To  equal  young  Jessie  seek  Scotland  all  over  i 

To  equal  young  Jessie  you  seek  it  in  vain } 
Grace,  beauty,  and  elegance  fetter  her  lover. 

And  maidenly  modesty  fixes  the  chain. 

0  fresh  is  the  rose  in  the  gay,  dewy  morning, 
And  sweet  is  the  lily  at  evening  close ; 

But  in  the  fair  presence  o'  lovely  young  Jessie, 
Unseen  is  the  lily,  unheeded  the  rose. 

Love  sits  in  her  smile,  a  wizard  insnaring  j 

*    Enthroned  in  her  e'en  he  delivers  his  law ; 

And  still  to  her  charms  she  alone  is  a  stranger ! 
Her  modest  demeanour's  the  jewel  of  a'. 

WHEN  WILD  WAR'S  DEADLY  BLAST  WAS 
BLAWN. 

Am-**  The  mill  mill  O." 
*  Whem  wild  war's  deadly  blast  was  blawn. 
And  gentle  peace  returning, 
Wi'  mony  a  sweet  babe  fatherless, 

And  mony  a  widow  mourning, 
I  left  the  lines  and  tented  field. 
Where  lang  I'd  been  a  lodger. 
My  humble  knapsack  a'  my  wealth,       ^ 
A  poor  and  honest  sodger. 


A  leal,  light  heart  was  in  my  breast, 

My  hand  unstain'd  wi'  plunder  s 
And  for  fur  Scotia's  hame  again, 

I  cheery  on  did  wander. 
I  thought  upon  the  banks  o'  Coil, 

I  thought  upon  my  Nancy, 
I  thought  upon  the  witching  smile 

That  caught  my  youthful  fancy. 

At  length  I  reach'd  the  bonnie  glen. 

Where  early  life  I  sported ; 
I  pass'd  the  mill  and  trysting  thom. 

Where  Nancy  aft  I  courted : 
Wha  spied  I  but  my  ain  dear  maid, 

Down  by  her  mother's  dwelling ! 
And  tum'd  me  round  to  hide  the  flood 

That  in  my  e'en  was  swelling. 

Wi'  alter'd  voice,  quoth  I,  Sweet  lass. 

Sweet  as  yon  hawthorn's  blossom, 
0 !  happy,  happy  may  he  be. 

That's  dearest  to  thy  bosom  ! 
My  purse  is  light,  I've  far  to  gang, 

And  hia  wad  be  thy  lodger ; 
I've  served  my  king  aiid  country  lang, 

Take  pity  on  a  sodger. 

Sae  wistfully  she  gazed  on  me. 

And  lovelier  was  than  ever ; 
Quo'  she,  A  sodger  ance  I  lo'ed. 

Forget  him  shall  I  never: 
Our  humble  cot  and  hamely  fare. 

Ye  freely  shall  partake  it. 
That  gallant  badge,  the  dear  cockade, 

Ye're  welcome  for  the  sake  o't 


She  gazed — she  redden'd  like  a  i 
Syne  pale  like  ony  lily  { 

She  sank  within  my  arms,  and  cried, 
Art  thou  my  ain  dear  Willie  ? 

By  Him  who  made  yon  sun  and  sky- 
By  whom  true  love's  regarded, 

I  am  the  man ;  and  thus  may  still 
True  lovers  be  rewarded. 

The  wars  are  o'er,  and  I'm  come  hame. 

And  find  thee  still  true  hearted ; 
Though  poor  in  gear,  we're  rich  in  love^ 

And  mair  we'se  ne'er  be  parted. 
Quo'  she,  My  grandsire  left  me  gowd, 

A  mallen  plenish'd  fUrly ; 
And  come,  my  faithfu'  sodger  lad, 

Thou'rt  welcome  to  it  dearly ! 

For  gold  the  merchant  ploughs  the 

The  farmer  ploughs  the  manor ; 
But  glory  is  the  sodger's  prize  $ 

The  sodger's  wealth  is  honour  $ 
The  brave,  poor  sodger  ne'er  despise^ 

Nor  count  him  as  a  stranger, 
Remember  he's  his  country's  stay 

In  day  and  hour  of  danger. 


SONG. 

TniB— **  Logan  Water." 

0  Logan,  sweetly  didst  thou  glide. 
That  day  I  was  my  Willie's  bride  i 
And  years  sinsyne  has  o'er  us  run. 
Like  Logan  to  the  simmer  sun. 


SONGS. 
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Bat  now  thj  flower/  basin  appear 
Like  dnunlie  winter,  dark  and  drear, 
While  my  dear  lad  maun  face  bis  faes, 
Far,  ht  frae  me  and  Logan  braes. 

Again  the  merry  month  o'  May 

Has  made  our  hills  and  yalleys  gay ; 

The  birds  rejoice  in  leafy  bowers, 

The  bees  hum  round  the  breathing  flowers  i 

Blithe  morning  lifts  his  rosy  eye. 

And  evening's  tears  are  tears  of  joy  i 

My  soul,  delightless,  a'  surve3rs. 

While  Willie's  far  frae  Logan  braes. 

Within  yon  milk-white  hawthorn  bush, 
Amang  her  nestlings  sits  the  thrush  j 
Her  faithfu'  mate  will  share  her  toll, 
Or  wi*  his  song  her  cares  beguile. 
But  I,  wi'  my  sweet  nurslings  here, 
Nae  mate  to  help,  nae  mate  to  cheer. 
Pass  widow'd  nij^ts  and  joyless  days. 
While  Willie's  &r  trw  Logan  braes ! 

0  wae  upon  you,  nfen  o*  state. 
That  brethren  rous6  to  deadly  hate ! 
As  ye  make  mony  a  fond  heart  mourn, 
8ae  may  it  on  your  heads  return  ! 
How  can  your  flinty  hearts  enjoy 
The  widow's  tears,  the  orphan's  cry  ? 
But  soon  may  peace  bring  happy  days, 
And  Willie  hame  to  Logan  braes  ! 


BONNIE  JEAN. 

Thkee  was  a  lass,  and  she  was  fair. 
At  kirk  and  market  to  be  Been, 

When  a'  the  fairest  maids  were  met. 
The  fairest  maid  was  bonnie  Jean. 

And  aye  she  wrought  her  mammie's  wark, 
And  aye  she  sang  sae  merrilie : 

The  blithest  bird  upon  the  bush 
Had  ne'er  a  lighter  heart  than  she. 

But  hawks  will  rob  the  tender  joys 
That  bless  the  Uttle  lintwhite's  nest) 

And  frost  will  blight  the  fairest  flowers. 
And  love  will  break  the  soundest  rest 

Toung  Robio  was  the  brawest  lad. 
The  flower  and  pride  o'  a'  the  glen  { 

And  he  had  owsen,  sheep,  and  kye. 
And  wanton  naigies  nine  or  ten. 

He  gaed  wi'  Jeanie  to  the  tryste, 
He  danced  wi'  Jeanie  on  ^e  down  s 

And  lang  ere  witless  Jeanie  wist. 
Her  heart  was  tint,  her  peace  was  stown 

As  in  the  bosom  o'  the  stream. 
The  moonbeam  dwells  at  dewy  e'en ) 

So,  trembling,  pure,  was  tender  love. 
Within  the  breast  o'  bonnie  Jean. 

And  now  she  works  her  mammie's  wark. 
And  aye  she  sighs  wi'  care  and  pain ) 

Te  wist  n&  what  her  ail  migh<  be. 
Or  what  wad  mak  her  weel  again. 


But  did  na  Jeanie't  heart  loup  light. 
And  did  na  joy  blink  in  her  e'e. 

As  Robie  tauld  a  tale  o'  love, 
Ae  e'enin  on  the  lily  lea  ? 

The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west. 
The  birds  sang  sweet  in  ilka  grove ; 

His  cheek  to  hers  he  fondly  prest, 
And  whisper'd  thus  his  tale  o'  love  t 

0  Jeanie  fair,  I  lo'e  thee  dear  i 
O  canst  thou  think  to  fancy  me ! 

Or  wilt  thou  leave  thy  mammie's  cot. 
And  learn  to  tent  the  farms  wi'  me  r 

At  bam  or  byre  thou  shalt  na  drudge. 
Or  naething  else  to  trouble  thee ; 

But  stray  amang  the  heather^bells. 
And  tent  the  waving  com  wi'  me. 

Now  what  could  artless  Jeanie  do  ? 

She  had  nae  will  to  say  him  na: 
At  length  she  blush'd  a  sweet  consent. 

And  love  was  aye  between  them  twa. 


AULD  LANG  STNE. 

Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot. 

And  never  brought  to  min'? 
Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot. 
And  days  o'  lang  tyne  ? 
CHonus. 
For  auld  lang  syne,  my  dear, 

For  auld  lang  tyne. 
We'll  tak  a  cup  o'  kindness  yet. 
For  auld  lang  syne. 

We  twa  hae  ran  about  the  braes. 

And  pu't  the  gowans  fine ) 
But  we've  wander'd  mony  a  weary  foot. 

Sin  auld  lang  syne. 
For  auld,  ftc. 

We  twa  hae  paidl't  i'  the  bum, 

Frae  moroin  sun  till  dine  t 
But  seas  between  us  braid  hae  roar'd. 

Sin  auld  lang  syne. 
For  auld,  &c. 

And  here's  a  hand,  my  trusty  fier. 

And  gie's  a  hand  o'  thine ) 
And  we'll  tak  a  right  guid  willie  waught. 

For  auld  lang  syne. 
For  auld,  &c 

And  surely  yell  be  your  pint-stowp. 

And  surely  I'll  be  mine  i 
And  well  tak  a  cup  o'  kindness  yet. 

For  auld  lang  sjme. 
For  auld,  fcc 


BANNOCKBURN. 

noBEST  beuce's  address  to  his  Axjnr. 

Scots,  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled, 
Scots,  wham  Bruce  has^aften  led, 
Welcome  to  your  gory  bed. 
Or  to  glorious  victory. 
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Now*8  the  day  and  dow's  the  hour ; 
See  the  front  o'  battle  lower  i 
fiee  approach  proud  Edward's  power  { 
Edward !  chaint  and  alaTexy ! 

Wha  wiU  be  a  tiaitof  knave  I 
Wha  ean  fill  a  eowaid^  gra^  ? 
Wha  sae  bate  aa  be  a  tlave  ? 
Traitor!  cowaid!  tttmandfleel 

Wha  for  8eotland*f  king  and  law 
Freedom's  sword  will  strongly  draw» 
Freeman  stand,  or  freeman  &', 
Caledonian  !  en  wi'  me  ! 

By  oppressbn's  woes  and  pains  I 
By  your  sons  in  servile  chains ! 
We  will  drain  our  dearest  Yeins, 

But  they  shall  be— shall  be  free ! 
Lay  the  proud  usurpers  low  ! 
Tyrants  fall  in  every  foe ! 
Liberty's  in  every  blow  ! 

Forward !  let  us  do,  or  die ! 


FOR  A'  THAT,  AND  A»  THAT. 


Is  there,  for  honest  poverty, 

That  hangs  his  head,  and  a'  that ; 
The  coward  slave,  we  pass  him  by. 

We  dare  be  poor  for  a'  that ! 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  thai. 

Our  toil's  obscure  and  a'  that. 
The  rank  is  but  the  guinea  staroi^ 

The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that. 

What  thoi^  on  hamely  fare  we  dine, 

Wear  hoddin  gray,  and  a'  that  i 
Gie  fools  their  silks,  and  knaves  their  wine, 

A  man'»  a  man  for  a'  that ; 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that» 

Their  tinsel  show,  and  a'  that  % 
The  honest  roan,  though  e'er  sae  poor, 

Is  king  0*  men  for  a'  that 

Te  see  yon  birkic,  ca'd  a  lord, 

Wha  struts,  and  stares,  and  a'  that ; 
Though  hundreds  worship  at  his  word. 

He's  but  a  coof  for  a'  that  { 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

His  riband,  stac,  and  a'  that. 
The  man  of  independent  mind. 

He  kK>k8  and  laughs  at  a»  that 

A  prince  can  mak  a  belted  knight, 

A  marquis,  duke,  and  a'  that; 
But  an  honest  maa^  aboon  his  might, 

Guid  faith  he  mauna  la'  that ! 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

Their  dignities,  and  a'  that. 
The  pith  o'  sense,  and  pride  o'  worth. 

Are  higher  ranks  than  a'  that 

Then  let  us  pray  that  come  it  may, 

As  eome  it  wlU  for  a'  that. 
That  sense  and  worth,  o'er  a'  the  earthy 

May  bear  the  gree,  and  a'  that 
For  a'  that,  and  a>  that. 

It's  coming  yet,  for  a'  tilat. 
That  man  to  man,  the  warld  o^, 

Shall  brothers  be  fbr  a'  tint. 


SOOmra  BALLAD. 

TvNa— ^  The  Lothlaa  Lassie.** 
Last  May  a  braw  wooer  cam  down  the  laog  fie^ 

And  ssir  wi'  his  love  he  did  deave  me  i 
I  said  there  was  nothing  I  hated  like  meai 

The  deuce  gae  wi'm^to  believe  Bie»  bellinrt  Viw 

The  deuce  gae  wi'm,  to  believe  me. 

He  spak  e'  the  darts  in  my  bonnie  biadt  ^mL, 
And  vow'd  for  my  love  he  was  dylngt 

I  said  he  might  die  when  he  liked,  $ar  Jean ; 
The  Lord  forgie  me  for  lying,  ibr  lying. 
The  Lord  fbigie  me  for  lying ! 

A  weel-stocked  mailen,  himsel  for  the  laird. 
And  marriage  aff-hand,  were  his  proffers : 

I  never  loot  on  that  I  kenn'd  it,  or  cared. 
But  thought  I  might  hae  waur  offers,  waor  offiuBj 
But  thought  I  might  hae  waur  o£Bsra. 

But  what  wad  ye  think  ?  in  a  fortnight  er  ks% 
The  deU  tak  his  taste  te  gae  Bear  her  .«— 

He  up  the  lang  Umb  to  my  black  cooaia  Bess  i 
Guess  ye  how,  the  jad !  I  could  bear  her,  coild 

bear  her. 
Guess  ye  how,  the  jad  f  I  eould  bear  her. 

But  a'  the  niest  week  as  I  fretted  wi'  care, 

I  gaed  to  the  tryste  o'  Dalgamock, 
And  wha  but  my  fine  fickle  lover  was  there, 

I  glowr'd  as  I'd  seen  a  warlock,  a  warlock, 

I  glowr'd  as  I'd  seen  a  warlock. 

But  owre  my  left  shouther  I  gae  him  a  blink,  ' 
Lest  neebors  might  say  I  was  saucy  { 

My  wooer  he  caper'd  as  he'd  been  in  drink. 
And  vow'd  I  was  his  dear  lassie,  dear  lasde. 
And  vow'd  I  was  his  dear  lassie. 

I  spier'd  for  my  cousin  fii'  couthy  and  swee% 
Gin  she  hod  recover'd  her  hearln. 

And  how  her  new  shoon  fit  her  auld  shachlt  feet, 
But,  heavens !  how  he  fisU  a  swearin,  a  aweariik 
But,  heavens .'  how  he  fell  a  sweaiin. 

He  begg'd,  for  Godesake  !  I  wad  be  his  wiUs, 
Or  else  I  wad  kill  him  wi^  sorrow  i 

So  e'en  to  preserve  the  poor  body  in  life, 
I  think  X  maun  wed  him  to-morrow,  to-moirow, 
I  think  I  maun  wed  him  to-morrow. 


SONG. 
Tuir»-^Hiartt%a  bsalth  te  tbtm  that^awa,  Uney." 

CHOBVS. 

Here's  a  health  to  ane  I  lo'e  dear. 

Here's  a  health  to  ane  I  lo'e  dear. 

Thou  art  sweet  as  the  smile  when  fond  lovers  z» 

And  soft  as  their  parting  teaxv-Jessy ! 

AiTKOueH  thou  maun  nev^r  be  miosi. 

Although  even  hope  is  denied ; 
Tis  sweeter  for  thee  despairhig. 

Than  aught  in  the  world  beside— Jeesy  I 
Here's  a  health,  ftc. 

I  mourn  through  the  gay,  gaudy  day. 
As*  hopeless,  I  muse  on  thgp  charms  i 

But  welcome  the  dream  o'  sweet  slumbei^ 
For  then  I  am  h>ckt  in  tl^  w^  -^^w  * 
Here'a  a  health,  te. 


SONGS. 
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I  gatn  bj  tiM  dear  Migd  smile» 

I  gUMt  by  the  lov»-ioUlng  e^t 
But  why  urgt  the  tender  eonfesaioii 
X^aiaet  fiirtime*8  fell,  cniel  decree    Jeiiy ! 
t  Here's  e  health,  d». 

THE  BQtXS  OP  ABESFBUrr. 

lassie,  will  ye  go,  will  ye  go,  will  ye  go, 
lassie,  will  ye  go  to  the  birks  of  Aberfeldy  ? 

Now  siraner  blittks  on  flowery  braes. 
And  o'er  the  crystal  streamlet  plays. 
Come  let  us  spend  the  lightsome  days 
In  the  birks  of  Aberfeldy. 

Bonnie  lassie,  &c. 

While  o'er  their  heads  the  haieb  hlng. 
The  Uttle  birdiee  blithely  sing, 
Or  lightly  Ait  on  wanton  wing 
In  the  birks  of  Aberfeldy. 

Bonnie  lassie,  Ite. 

The  braes  ascend  Ifte  lof^  wa'S, 
The  foaming  stream  deep-roaring  fa^ 
Oerhnng  wi'  fragrant  spreading  shaws, 
The  birks  of  Aberfeldy. 

Bonnie  lassie,  ftc. 

The  hoary  cHlft  are  crown'd  wi'  flowers, 
White  o'er  the  linns  the  bumie  pours, 
And  rising,  weets  wi'  misty  showers 
The  birks  of  Aberfeldy. 

Bonnie  lassie,  kc 


l.et  loftase's  gifts  at  random  flee, 
They  ne'er  shall  draw  a  wish  frae  me» 
Supremely  blest  wi'  love  and  thee. 
In  the  birks  of  Aberfeldy. 

Bonnie  lassie,  fro. 


1  LOVE  MY  JEAN. 
Tmns-^  Miss  Admital  Qotdon^  Strath^pej." 

Or  a'  ttie  aixts  the  wind  can  blaw, 

I  dearliy  like  the  west. 
For  there  the  bonnk  kssle  liree, 

The  lassie  I  lo'e  beet  t  * 
There  wild  woods  grow,  and  rlTen  row. 

And  mony  a  hill  between  \ 
But  day  and  night  ray  fane's  flight 

Is  ever  wi'  my  Jean. 

I  see  her  in  the  dewy  flowers, 

I  see  her  sweet  and  fair  t 
I  hear  her  in  the  tunefu'  birds, 

I  hear  her  charm  the  air  i 
There's  not  a  bonnie  flower  that  sprlnf^ 

By  fountain,  shew,  or  green. 
There's  not  a  bonnie  bfard  that  sings. 

But  minds  me  o'  my  Jean« 


JOHN  ANDERSON  MY  Ja 

Tenw  AvBEBSON  my  jo,  John, 
When  we  were  first  acquent  i 

Your  locks  were  like  the  rayen» 
Your  boonie  brow  was  brent  i 


But  now  your  brow  is  held,  John, 
Yo'jr  locks  are  like  the  snaw ; 

But  blessings  on  your  fh)sty  pow, 
John  Anderson  my  Jo. 

John  Anderson  my  Jo,  John, 

We  chmb  the  hill  thegither  ( 
Ajid  mony  a  canty  day,  John, 

We've  had  wi*  ane  anither  t 
Now  we  maun  totter  down,  John, 

But  hand  and  hand  we'll  go. 
And  sleep  thegither  at  the  fbot, 

John  Anderson  my  Jo. 


THE  POSIE. 

O  LVTE  will  venture  in,  where  it  ^ur  na  wee!  be 

seen, 
O  luve  will  venture  in,  where  wisdom  ance  hat 

been; 
But  I  will  down  yon  river  rove,  amang  the  wood  ne 

green. 
And  a'  to  pu'  a  poeie  to  ny  ain  dear  May. 

The  primrose  I  will  pu',  the  firstling  o*  the  yuar» 
And  I  will  pu'  the  pink,  the  emblem  o'  my  dear, 
For  she's  the  pink  o'  womankind,  and  blooms  with* 
out  a  peer) 
And  a'  to  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  deer  May. 

I'll  pu'  the  budding  rose  when  Phobus  peeps  io 

view, 

For  it's  like  a  baumy  kiss  o'  her  sweet  bonnie  movL% 
The  hyacinth's  for  constancy  wi'  its  unchanging 

blue. 
And  a'  to  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

The  lily  it  is  pure,  and  the  lily  it  Is  fair, 
And  in  her  lovely  bosom  111  place  tlie  lily  there  { 
The  daisy's  fbr  simplicity  and  unaflbcted  air. 
And  a'  to  be  a  porie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

The  hawthorn  I  will  pu*,  wi'  its  locks  o'  siller  gray. 
Where,  like  an  aged  man,  it  stands  at  break  o'  day» 
But  the  songster's  nest  within  the  bush  I  winna 
tak  away  I 
And  a'  to  be  a  poeie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

The  woodbine  I  will  pu*  when  the  e'ening  star  Is 

near. 
And  the  dismnond  drape  o'  dew  shall  be  her  e'en  ne 

clear  t 
The  vblet's  fbr  modesty  which  weel  she  &*»  to 

wear. 
And  a'  to  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

I'll  tie  the  poeie  round  wi*  the  silken  band  of  luve. 
And  111  place  it  in  her  breast,  and  111  swear  by  a* 

above. 
That  to  my  latest  draught  0' lif(s  the  band  shall  Ae%l 


Ajid  this  will  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May* 


THE  BANKS  O'  DOOM. 

Yc  banks  and  braes  o'  bonnie  Doon, 
How  can  ye  bloom  sae  Cresh  and  fail  t 

How  can  ye  dMit,  ye  little  birds, 
And  I  sae  weary,  fu'  o'  care  ! 
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BURNS. 


Thou'lt  break  my  heart,  thou  warbling  bird. 
That  wantons  through  the  flowering  thorn  i 

Thou  minds  me  o*  departed  joys. 
Departed  never  to  return. 

Oft  hae  I  rov*d  by  bonnie  Doon, 

To  see  the  rose  and  woodbine  twine  % 
And  ilka  bird  sang  o*  its  luve. 

And  fondly  sae  did  I  o'  mine. 
Wi'  lightsome  heart  I  pu'd  a  rose, 

Fu'  sweet  upon  its  thorny  tree  t 
But  my  hme  luver  stole  my  rose, 

But  ah .'  he  left  the  thorn  wi*  me. 
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SONO. 
TuMB-^  CaUiarina  Ogle.» 

Tx  flowery  banks  o*  bonnie  Doon, 

How  can  ye  blume  sae  fair. 
How  can  ye  chant,  ye  little  birds. 

And  I  sae  fu'  o'  care ! 

Thoul  break  my  heart,  thov  bonnie  bird 

That  sings  upon  the  bough ; 
Thou  minds  me  o'  the  happy  days 

When  my  fause  luve  was  true. 

Thou*l  break  my  heart,  thou  bonnie  bkd 

That  sings  beside  thy  mate  { 
For  sae  I  sat,  and  sae  I  sang. 

And  wist  na  o'  my  fate. 

Alt  hae  I  roved  by  bonnie  Doon, 

To  see  the  woodbine  twine, 
And  ilka  bird  sang  o'  its  love. 

And  sae  did  I  0*  mine. 

Wi*  lightsome  heart  I  pu'd  a  rose, 

Frae  affits  thorny  tree. 
And  my  fause  luver  staw  the  rose, 

But  left  the  thorn  wi'  me. 


SIC  A  WIFE  AS  WILLIE  HAD. 

Willie  Wastxe  dwalt  on  Tweed, 
The  spot  they  ca'd  it  Lhikumdoddie, 

Willie  was  a  wabster  guid, 
Cou'd  stown  a  clue  wi'  ony  bodle  | 

He  had  a  wife  was  dour  and  din, 
O  Tinkler  Madgie  was  her  mither  i 

Sic  a  wife  as  Willie  had, 
I  wad  na  gie  a  button  for  her. 

She  has  an  e'e,  she  has  but  ane, 
The  cat  has  twa  the  very  colour  t 

Five  rusty  teeth,  forbye  a  stump, 
A  clapper  tongue  wad  deave  a  miller  t 

A  whisken  beard  about  her  mou. 
Her  nose  and  chin  they  threaten  ither; 
Sic  a  wife,  &c 

She's  bow-hough'd,  she's  hein-shinn'd, 
Ae  limpin  leg  a  hand-breed  shorter; 

She's  twisted  right,  she's  twisted  left, 
To  balance  fair  in  ilka  quarter  t 

She  has  a  hump  upon  her  breast, 
The  twin  o'  that  upon  her  shouther ; 
Sic  a  wife,  &c. 


Auld  bandrans  by  the  ingle  sits. 
An'  wi'  her  loof  her  face  a-washin  t 

But  Willie's  wife  is  nae  sae  trig, 
She  digfats  her  gnmzie  wi'  a  hushioB  | 

Her  walie  nieves  like  midden-creels. 
Her  face  wad  fyle  the  Logan-Water  t 

Sic  a  wife  as  Willie  had, 
I  wad  na  gie  a  button  for  her. 


WILT  THOU  BE  MY  DEARIBY 

Wilt  ^ou  be  my  dearie  ? 

When  sorrow  wrings  thy  gentle  heart, 
O  wilt  thou  let  me  cheer  thee  ? 

By  the  treasure  of  my  soul, 
And  that's  the  love  I  bear  thee ! 

I  swear  and  vow,  ti)at  only  thou 
Shall  ever  be  my  dearie. 

Only  thou,  I  swear  and  vow. 

Shall  ever  bjB  my  dearie. 

Lassie,  say  thou  lo'es  me  $ 

Or  if  thou  wilt  na  be  my  ain. 
Say  na  thou'lt  refuse  me  t 

If  it  winna,  canna  be. 
Thou  for  thine  may  choose  me  i 

Let  me,  lassie,  quickly  die. 
Trusting  that  thou  lo'es  me, 

Lassie,  let  me  quickly  die. 

Trusting  that  thou  lo'es  me. 


FOR  THE  SAKE  OF  eOMEBODY, 

Mt  heart  is  sair,  I  dare  na  tell. 

My  heart  is  sair  for  somebody  i 
I  could  wake  a  winter  night 
For  the  sake  o'  somebody ! 
Oh-hon !  for  somebody ! 
Oh-hey!  for  somebody! 
I  could  range  the  world  around. 
For  the  sake  o'  somebody. 

Te  powers  that  smile  on  virtuous  lavt^i 

O  sweetly  smile  on  somebody ! 
Frae  ilka  danger  keep  him  free. 
And  send  me  safe  my  someln^y 
Oh-hon!  for  somebody! 
Oh-hey !  for  somebody ! 
I  wad  do — ^what  wad  I  not  ? 
For  the  sake  of  somebody. 


A  RED,  RED  ROSE. 

O  XT  hive's  like  a  red,  red  rose, 
That's  newly  sprung  in  June  t 

0  my  luve's  like  the  melodie 
That's  sweetly  play'd  in  tune 

As  fair  art  thou,  my  bonnie  lass, 

So  deep  in  luve  am  I : 
And  I  will  luve  thee  still,  my  dear, 

Till  a'  the  seas  gang  diy. 

Till  a'  the  seas  gang  dry,  my  dear. 
And  the  rocks  melt  wi'  the  sim  t 

1  will  luve  thee  still,  my  dear, 
While  the  sands  o'  life  shall  nm. 


SONGS. 
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And  fare  thee  weel,  my  only  lave ! 

And  fkre  thee  weel  a  while ! 
And  I  will  come  again,  my  luve, 

Thoii^  it  were  ten  thousand  mile. 


SONO. 


As  fond  kiM  and  then  we  lever  i 
Ae  fareweel,  alas,  for  ever ! 
Deep  ill  heart-wrung  tears  I'll  pledge  thee, 
Warring  si^  and  groans  111  wage  thee. 
Who  shall  say  that  fortune  grieves  him. 
While  the  star  of  hope  she  leaves  him  ? 
Me,  nae  cheerfu'  twinkle  lights  me  $ 
Dark  despair  around  benights  me. 

Ill  ne'er  blame  my  partial  fancy, 
Naething  could  resist  my  Nancy  t 
But  to  see  her,  was  to  love  her  j 
liOve  but  her,  and'^lpve  for  ever. 
Had  we  never  loved  sae  lOndly, 
Had^e  never  loved  sae  blindly. 
Never  met— or  never  parted. 
We  had  ne'er  been  broken-hearted. 

Fare  thee  weel,  thou  first  and  fairest ! 
Fare  thee  weel,  thou  best  and  dearest ! 
Thine  be  ilka  joy  and  treasure. 
Peace,  enjoyment,  love,  and  pleasure  I 
Ae  fond  kiss,  and  then  we  sever ; 
Ae  &reweel,  alas,  for  ever ! 
Deep  in  heart-wnmg  tears  I  pledge  thee^ 
Warring  sighs  and  groans  I'll  wage  thee. 


THE  BONNIE  LAD  THAT'S  FAR  AWA 
0  HOW  can  I  be  blithe  and  glad. 

Or  how  can  I  gang  brisk  and  braw, 
When  the  bonnie  lad  that  I  k>'e  best. 
Is  o'er  the  hiDi  and  fkr  awm? 


It's  no  the  frosty  winter  wind. 
It's  no  the  driving  drift  and  snawt 

But  aye  the  tear  comes  in  my  e'e. 
To  think  on  hhn  that's  fu  awa. 

My  &ther  pat  me  frae  his  door. 
My  friends  they  hae  disown'd  me  a'  | 

But  I  hae  ane  will  tak  my  part. 
The  bonnie  lad  that's  far  awa. 

A  pair  o'  gloves  he  gave  to  me. 
And  silken  snoods  he  gave  me  twa  | 

And  I  will  wear  them  for  his  sake, 
The  bonnie  lad  that's  far  awa. 

The  weary  winter  toon  will  pass. 
And  spring  will  deed  the  birken-shaw  | 

And  my  sweet  babie  will  be  bom. 
And  he'll  come  hame  that's  far  awa. 


WHISTLE  0*ER  THE  LAVE  OTT. 

First  when  Maggy  was  my  care. 
Heaven,  I  thougbt,  was  in  her  air; 
Now  we're  married— ^pier  nae  mail— 

Whistle  o'er  the  lave  o't. — 
Meg  was  meek,  and  Meg  was  mild, 
Bonnie  Meg  was  nature's  child— 
— Wiser  men  than  me's  beguiled  x 

Whistle  o'er  the  lave  o't 

How  we  live,  my  Meg  and  me. 
How  we  love  and  how  we  'gree, 
I  care  na  by  how  few  may  see  i 

Whistle  o'er  the  lave  ot— 
What  I  wish  were  maggot's  meat, 
Dish'd  up  in  her  winding  sheet, 
I  could  write — ^but  Meg  maun  see't— 

Whistle  o'er  the  lave  ot 


SAMUEL  ROGERS 


Samtkl  RoQKBf^ont  of  the  most  eleguit  tf  the 
Britbh  poets,  was  the  iod  of  a  tMuiker«  and  himself 
IbUowi  that  business  in  London,  where  he  was  born, 
about  1760.  H^ieotlTed  a  leanUd  education,  which 
ke  coin|»leted  bf  tnnralling  through  most  of  the 
countries  of  Eufope,  including  France,  Swttterlaod, 
Italy,  6enBan7,lEc  He  has  been  all  his  life  master 
of  an  ample  fortune,  and  not  subject,  therefore,  to  the 
common  reverses  of  an  author,  in  which  character 
he  first  appeared  in  1787,  when  he  published  a  spirit- 
ed Ode  to  Superstition,  with  other  poems.  These 
were  succeeded,  after  an  interval  of  five  years,  by 
the  Pleasures  of  Memory  i  a  work  which  at  once 
established  his  lame  as  a  first-rate  poet  Li  1798,  he 
published  his  Epistle  to  a  Friend,  with  other  poems  j 
and  did  not  again  come  forward,  as  a  poet,  till  1814, 
when  he  added  to  a  collected  edition  of  his  works, 
his  somewhat  irregular  poem  of  the  Vision  of  Co- 
lumbus. In  the  same  year  came  out  his  Jaquellne, 
a  tale,  in  sompany  with  Lord  Byron's  Lara ;  and, 
in  1819,  his  Human  Life.  In  1832,  was  published 
his  first  part  of  Italy,  which  has  since  been  com- 
^tedy  in  three  vohmies,  doodedmo  $  and  of  which, 


a  recent  edition  has  been  given  to  theworlJ»iPCOM 
panied  with  numerous  engravings.  This  poem  is 
his  last  and  greatest,  but  by  no  means  his  best,  per* 
formance ;  though  an  eminent  writer  in  the  Kew 
Monthly  Magazine  calls  it  «  perfect  as  a  whole.'* 
There  are  certainly  many  very  beautiful  deecr^tive 
passages  to  be  found  in  it}  and  it  b  totally  free 
from  meretriciottsnees  I  but  we  thfaik  the  author 
has  too  often  mistaken  co— aonplace  for  rimpUcity, 
to  render  it  of  orach  value  to  his  reputatkm,  at  a 
whole.  It  is  as  the  author  ef  the  Pleasures  of  Me- 
mory, that  he  will  be  chiefly  known  to  posterity, 
though,  at  the  same  time,  some  of  his  minor  poems 
are  among  the  most  pure  and  exquisite  fragments 
of  verse,  which  the  poets  of  this  age  have  produced. 
In  society,  few  men  are  said  to  be  more  agreeable 
in  manners  and  conversation  than  the  venerable 
subject  of  our  memoir  s  and  his  benevolence  is 
said  to  be  on  a  par  with  his  taste  and  accom- 
plishments. Lord  Byron  must  have  thought  highly 
of  his  poetry,  if  he  were  sincere  in  saying,  **  We 
are  all  wrong,  excepting  Rogers,  Crabbe,  and 
GampbelL*' 


THE  PLEASURES  OF  MEMORY. 

or  TWO  FABTi. 


....   Hocest 

Ylvere  bis,  vita  posse  priore  tnL^MarL 


0  oovLO  my  mind,  unfolded  in  my  page, 
Enlighten  clmies  and  mould  a  future  age  $ 
There  as  it  glow'd,  with  noblest  frenzy  fraught, 
Dispense  the  treasures  of  exalted  thought ; 
To  virtue  wake  the  pulses  of  the  heart. 
And  bid  the  tear  of  emulation  start ! 
O  could  it  still,  through  each  succeeding  year, 
My  life,  my  manners,  and  my  name  endear; 
And,  when  the  poet  sleeps  in  silent  dust. 
Still  hold  communion  with  the  wise  and  just  !— 
Tet  should  this  verse,  my  leisure's  best  resource. 
When  through  the  world  it  steals  its  secret  course. 
Revive  but  once  a  generous  wish  supprest. 
Chase  but  a  sigh,  or  charm  a  care  to  rest ; 
In  one  good  deed  a  fleeting  hour  employ, 
Or  flush  one  iaded  cheek  with  honest  joy ; 
,  Blest  were  my  lines,  though  limited  their  sphere. 
Though  short  their  date,  as  his  who  traced  them 
here.  1793. 

334 


PART  L 


Dolca  sentlor; 

CoUe,  che  mi  plaeesti,  .    . 

Ov*  aocor  per  usanza  Amor  ml  mena ; 

Ben  rlconoeco  In  vol  l*asat«  forme, 

Non,  Uaao,  in  me.  PetmnIL 


ANALYSIS. 

Thb  poem  begins  with  the  deecripUon  of  an  obeeore 
village,  and  of  the  pleasing  melancholy  which  It  ezcltee 
on  being  revisited  after  a  long  absence.  This  mixed  sen. 
sation  is  an  effect  of  the  memorj.  From  an  eflbct  we 
naturally  ascend  to  the  causo ;  and  the  subject  proposed 
is  then  unfolded,  with  an  ioTestigation  <^the  nature  and 
leading  principles  of  this  lacultj. 

It  is  evident  that  our  ideas  flow  in  continual  succession, 
and  introduce  each  other  with  a  ceruin  degree  of  rego. 
laritj.  They  are  sometimes  excited  by  sensible  ottjects, 
and  sometimes  by  an  internal  operation  of  the  mind.  Of 
the  former  species  is  most  probably  the  memory  of  bntes  { 
and  its  many  sources  of  pleasures  to  them,  as  well  as  to  ' 
us,  areconsidered  in  the  first  part.  The  latter  is  the  most 
perfect  degree  of  memory,  and  forms  the  subject  of  the 
second. 

When  ideas  have  any  relation  whatever,  they  are  at 
tractive  of  each  other  in  the  mind ;  and  the  percepdon  of 
any  obyfect  naturally  leads  to  the  idpa  of  another,  which 
was  connected  with  it  either  In  time  or  pUce,  or  which 
can  be  compared  or  contrasted  with  iu    Hence  arises  our 


PLEASURES  OF  MEMORY. 
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■Wafhmwnfc  to  tnwimaf  ol^ftcttr  Imum  alto,  in  mm» 
d»grea,  the  Iotb  ftf  our  couDUy,  and  the  eiDOiion  wUi 
wUch  wo  contomplato  the  celelyntad  ocenetof  aaUqnltj. 
Beaco  a  picture  (SrectB  our  thoughu  to  the  original :  and, 
•0  cold  and  darknen  ■oggeai  ibrciUj  the  Ideas  of  heat 
and  light,  he  wlioibetotlie  inflrmliief  of  age  dwella  moot 
on  whatevar  rwlnda  him  of  tfaa  vlfMir  and  Hvacitj  of 

Tho  aMOclating  priacipLe,aa  hare  employed*  it  no  leaa 
condocive  to  virtue  than  to  happineee ;  and,  aa  fuch,  it 
Aequentlj  discovera  itself  In  the  moat  tumultuous  scenes 
ofUie.  It  addresses  our  finer  ftelings,  and  gives  ezerdso 
to  evsrjr  mild  and  fsneioiis  proponsltj. 

Not  oonftned  to  man,  It  aztonds  through  all  animatod 
nators ;  and  its  eUbct  ears  pecullarlj  strUcing  in  ths 
domestic  tribes. 


TwiiJORT*b  soft  dewi  ttMloltr  the  Tillage-fre«n, 
With  Bagk  tinti  to  harmonlM  tht  scene. 
8till*d  is  the  bum  that  through  the  hamlet  broke, 
Wbeii  romid  the  ruins  of  their  ancient  oak 
The  peasants  flock'd  to  hear  the  minstrel  plaj. 
And  games  and  carols  closed  the  busy  day. 
Btt  wheel  at  rest,  the  matron  thrills  no  more 
VnXtk  treasured  tales,  and  legendary  lore. 
All,  all  are  fled  i  nor  mirth  nor  music  flows 
T»  diase  the  dreams  of  innocent  repose. 
All,  all  are  fled;  yet  stun  linger  here ! 
What  secret  charms  this  silent  spot  endear ! 

Mark  yon  old  mansion  frowningthrough  the  trees, 
'IThoee  hollow  turret  woos  the  whistling  breexe. 
rhat  casement  areh'd  with  ivyH  brownest  shade, 
first  to  these  syes  the  light  of  heaven  convey'd. 
The  mouldering  gateway  strews  the  grass-grown 

court. 
Once  the  calm  scene  of  many  a  simple  sport; 
When  natuse  pleased,  for  lilia  itself  was  new, 
And  the  heart  promised  what  the  fancy  drew. 

See,  through  the  fractured  pediment  revealM, 
Where  moss  inlays  the  rudely-sculptured  shield, 
The  martin's  old»  hereditary  nest  i 
Long  nay  the  ruin  ^are  its  haUow'd  goett ! 

Af  Jars  tiie  hinge^  wiMt  suDen  echoes  call! 
0  hasle,  unfold  the  hospitable  hall ! 
That  hall,  where  once,  in  antiquated  state. 
The  chair  of  justice  held  the  grave  debate,    [bung. 

Now  8tain*d  witb  dews,  with  cobwebs  darkly 
Oft  has  its  roof  wiXk  peals  of  nptnre  rung ; 
When  round  yon  ample  boai<d,  in  due  degree, 
We  sweetenM  eveiy  meal  with  social  glee. 
The  hearfft  light  laugh  pursued  the  eivding  jest 
And  aU  was  snisfaine  in  eaeh  little  breast 
*TwBs  hens  we  diasod  the  slipper  by  the  sound  % 
And  tumM  the  blindfold  hero  round  and  round. 
'Twas  here,  at  eve,  we  fonn*d  our  foiry  ring ; 
And  fancy  fluttered  on  her  wBdest  wing. 
Giants  and  genii  chains  each  wondering  ear ; 
And  orphan  sorrows  drew  the  ready  tear. 
Oft  with  the  babes  we  wander'd  in  the  wood. 
Or  view'd  the  forest  feats  of  Robin  Hood : 
Oft,  fancy-led,  at  midnight's  fearful  hour, 
With  startling  step  we  scaled  tke  lonely  tower; 
O'er  infant  innocence  to  bang  and-  weep, 
Murder'd  by  ruffian  hands,  when  smiling  in  its  sleep. 

Ye  household  deities .'  whose  guardian  eye 
Mark'd  each  pur»  thought,  ere  register'd  on  high  i 
Still,  still  ye  walk  the  consecrated  ground. 
And  breathe  tk?  soul  of  inspiration  round. 


As  o'er  the  dusky  fumituro  I  bend. 
Each  chair  awakes  the  feelings  of  a  friend. 
The  storied  arras,  eeurce  of  fond  delight. 
With  old  achievement  charms  the  wild^d  sight  t 
And  still,  with  heraldry's  rich  hues  imprest. 
On  the  dim  window  glows  the  pictured  crset. 
The  screen  unfolds  its  many-eokrarM  chart. 
The  clock  still  points  its  moral  to  the  heart 
That  foithful  monitor  twas  heaven  to  hear. 
When  soft  it  spoke  a  promised  pleasure  near  | 
And  has  its  sober  hand,  its  simple  chimes 
Forgot  to  trace  tiie  fieather'd  feet  of  time  f 
That  massive  beam,  with  curious  carvings  wrought. 
Whence  the  caged   linnet  soothed  my  pensivu 

thought ; 
Those  muskets,  cased  with  venerable  rust ; 
Those  once-loved  forms,  still  breathing  through 

their  dust. 
Still,  from  the  frame  in  mould  gigantic  cast. 
Starting  to  life-— all  whisper  of  the  past ! 

As  through  the  garden's  desert  paths  I  rove. 
What  fond  illusions  swann  in  every  grove  J 
How  oft,  when  purple  evening  tinged  the  west. 
We  watch'd  the  emmet  to  her  grainy  nest ; 
Welcomed  the  wild-bee  home  on  weary  wing. 
Laden  with  sweets,  the  choicest  of  the  spring ! 
How  oft  inscribed,  with  friendship's  votive  rhyme, 
.The  bark  now  silver'd  by  the  touch  of  t|me  ; 
Soar'd  in  the  swing,  half  pleased  and  half  afraid, 
Tbrough  sbter  elms  that  waved  their  summer-shadei 
Or  strew'd  with  crumbs  yon  root-inwoven  seat. 
To  lura  the  redbreast  from  his  lone  retreat ! 

Childhood's  loved  group  revisits  every  scene 
The  tangled  wood-walk,  and  the  tufted  green ! 
Indulgent  Memory  wakes,  and  k),  they  live ! 
Clothed  with  for  softer  hues  than  light  can  give. 
Thou  first,  best  friend  that  Heaven  assigns  below 
To  soothe  and  sweeten  all  the  eares  we  know  i 
When  glad  suggestiens  stiU  each  vain  alarm. 
When  nature  fodes,  and  lifo  forgets  to  charm ; 
Thee  would  the  muse  invoke  .'—to  thee  belong 
The  sage's  precept,  and  the  poet's  song. 
What  soften'd  views  thy  magic  glass  reveals. 
When  o'er  the  landscape  time's  meek    twilight 

steals* 
As  when  in  ocean  sinks  the  orb  of  day. 
Long  on  the  wave  reflected  lustres  play; 
Thy  temper'd  gleams  of  happiness  resign'd 
Glance  on  the  darken 'd  minor  of  the  mind. 
The  school's   kme  porch,  with  reverend   motm 

gray. 
Just  tells  the  pensive  pi^rim  where  it  lay. 
Mute  is  the  bell  that  rung  at  peep  of  dav^ 
Quickening  my  truant  feet  across  the  lawn  i 
Unheard  the  shout  that  rent  the  noontide  air. 
When  the  slow  dial  gave  a  pause  to  care. 
Up  springs,  at  every  step,  to  claim  a  tear, 
Some  little  friendship  form'd  and  cherish'd  here. 
And  not  tbe  lightest  leaf,  but  trerabhng  teems 
With  golden  visions,  and  romantic  drea^ms ! 

Down  by  yon  hazel  copse,  at  evening,  blazed 
The  gipsy's  fogot— there  we  stood  and  gazed ; 
Gazed  on  her  sunburnt  face  with  silent  awe. 
Her  tatter'd  mantle,  and  her  hood  of  straw ; 
Her  moving  lips,  her  caldron  brimming  o'er ; 
The  drowsy  brood  that  on  her  back  she  bort. 
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Imps  in  the  barn  with  mousing  owlet  bred, 

From  lifled  roost  at  nightly  revel  fed ; 

Whoso  dark  eyes  flash*d  through  loclu  of  blacklist 

lUiade, 
When  in  the  breeze  the  distant  watch-dog  bay'd  ^— 
And  heroes  fled  the  Sibyl's  mutter'd  call, 
Whose  elfin  prowess  scaled  the  orchard  walL 
Ks  o*er  my  palm  the  silver  piece  she  drew, 
A.nd  traced  the  line  of  life  with  searching  view, 
How  throbb'd  my  fluttering  pulse  with  hopes  and 

fears, 
to  learn  the  colour  of  my  future  years .' 

Ah,  then,  what  honest  triumph  flushM  my  breast } 
This  truth  once  known — ^To  bless  is  to  be  blest ! 
We  led  the  bending  beggar  on  his  way. 
Bare  were  his  feet,  his  tresses  silver  gray,) 
Soothed  the  keen  pangs  hb  aged  spirit  felt. 
And  on  his  tale  with  mute  attention  dwelt 
As  in  his  scrip  we  dropt  our  little  store. 
And  sigh*d  to  think  that  little  was  no  more, 
He  breath'd  his  prayer,  **  Long  may  such  goodness 

live .'" 
*Twas  all  he  gave,  'twas  all  he  had  to  give. 

But  hark !  through  those  old  firs,  with  sullen  swell, 
The  church  clock  strikes !  ye  tender  scenes,  fare- 
well! 
It  calls  me  hence,  beneath  their  shade,  to  trace 
The  few  fond  lines  that  time  may  soon  efface. 

On  yon  gray  stone,  that  fronts  the  chancel  door. 
Worn  smooth  by  busy  feet  now  seen  no  more. 
Each  eve  we  shot  the  marble  through' the  ring, 
When  the  heart  danced,  and  life  was  in  its  spring  j 
Alas !  unconscious  of  the  kindred  earth, 
7^t  faintly  echo'd  to  the  voice  of  mirth. 

The  glow-worm  loves  her  emerald  light  to  shed. 
Where  now  the  sexton  rests  his  hoary  head. 
Oft,  as  he  tum'd  the  greensward  with  his  spade. 
He  lectured  every  youth  that  round  him  play'd ; 
And,  calmly  pointing  where  our  fathers  lay. 
Roused  us  to  rival  each,  the  hero  of  his  day. 

Hush,  ye  fond  flntterings,  hush !  while  here  alone 
I  search  the  records  of  each  mouldering  stone. 
Guides  of  my  life !  instructers  of  my  youth ! 
Who  first  unveilM  the  hallow 'd  form  of  truth ; 
Whose  every  word  enliglitenM  and  endear'd ; 
In  age  beloved,  in  poverty  revered ; 
In  friendship's  silent  register  ye  live. 
Nor  ask  the  vain  memorial  art  can  give. 

— But  when  the  sons  of  peace,  of  pleasure  sleep. 
When  only  sorrow  wakes,  and  wakes  to  weep. 
What  spells  entrance  my  visionary  mind 
With  sighs  so  sweet,  with  transports  so  refined ! 

Ethereal  power  *  who  at  the  noon  of  night 
Recall'st  the  far  fled  spirit  of  delight; 
From  whom  that  musing,  melancholy  mood 
Which  charms  the  wise,  and  elevates  the  good ; 
Blest  Memory,  hail !  O  grant  the  grateful  muse, 
Her  pencil  dipt  in  nature's  living  hues. 
To  pass  the  clouds  that  round  thy  empire  roll. 
And  trace  its  airy  precincts  in  the  souL 

Lull'd  in  the  countless  chambers  of  the  brain, 
Our  thoughts  are  link'd  by  many  a  hidden  chain. 
Awake  but  one,  and  lo,  what  myriads  rise  ! 
Each  stamps  its  image  as  the  other  flies ! 
Each,  as  the  various  avenues  of  sense 
Delight  or  sorrow  to  the  soul  dispense, 


Brightens  or  fades  j  yet  all,  with  magic  art. 

Control  the  latent  fibres  of  the  heart. 

As  studious  Prospero's  mjrsterious  spell 

Drew  every  subject  spirit  to  his  cell ; 

Each,  at  thy  call,  advances  or  retires. 

As  judgment  dictates,  or  the  scene  inspires. 

Each  thrills  the  seat  of  sense,  that  sacred  i 

Whence  the  fine  nerves  direct  their  mazy  coone. 

And  through  the  frame  invisibly  convey 

The  subtle,  quick  vibrations  as  they  play. 

Survey  the  globe,  each  ruder  realm  explore ; 
From  reason's  faintest  ray  to  Newton  soar. 
What  different  spheres  to  human  bliss  assign*d ! 
What  slow  gradations  in  the  scale  of  mind ! 
Yet  mark  in  each  these  mystic  wonders  wrought  i 
0  mark  the  sleepless  energies  of  thought ! 

Th'  adventurous  boy,  that  asks  hb  little  share. 
And  hies  from  home  with  many  a  gossip's  prayer, 
Tutns  on  the  neighbouring  hill,  once  more  to  see 
The  dear  abode  of  peace  and  privacy ; 
And  as  he  turns,  the  thatch  among  the  trees. 
The  smoke's  blue  wreaths  ascending  with  the 

breeze. 
The  village  common  spotted  white  with  sheep. 
The  churchyard  yews  round  which  hb  fathers  sleep; 
All  rouse  reflecUon's  sadly  pleasing  train. 
And  oft  he  looks  and  weeps,  and  looks  again. 

So,  when  the  mild  Tupia  dared  explore 
Arts  yet  untaught,  and  worlds  unknown  before. 
And,  with  the  sons  of  science,  woo'd  the  gale 
That,  rising,  swell'd  their  strange  expanse  of  sail; 
So,  when  he  breathed  hb  firm,  yet  fond  adieu. 
Borne  from  his  leafy  hut,  his  carved  canoe. 
And  all  his  soul  best  loved — such  tears  he  shed. 
While  each  soft  scene  of  summer  beauty  fled. 
Lcng  o'er  the  wave  a  wbtful  look  he  cast. 
Long  watch'd  the  streaming  signal  from  the  mast; 
Till  twilight's  dewy  tints  deceived  hb  cjre. 
And  fairy  forests  fringed  the  evening  sky. 

So  Scotia's  queen,  as  slowly  dawn'd  the  day 
Rose  on  her  couch,  and  gazed  her  soul  away. 
Her  eyes  had  bless 'd  the  beacon's  glimmering  height. 
That  faintly  tipt  the  feathery  surge  with  light ; 
But  now  the  mom  with  orient  hues  portray'd 
Each  castled  cliff,  and  brown  monastic  shade : 
All  touch'd  the  talisman's  resbtless  spring. 
And  lo,  what  busy  tribes  were  instant  on  the  wing! 

Thus  kindred  objects  kindred  thoughts  inspire. 
As  summer  clouds  flash  forth  electric  fire.       • 
And  hence  thb  spot  gives  back  the  joys  of  jrouth. 
Warm  as  the  life,  and  with  the  mirror'ft  truth. 
Hence  homefelt  pleasure  pronxpts  the  patriot's  sigh ; 
Thb  makes  him  wish  tb  live,  and  dare  to  die. 
For  thb  young  Foscari,  whose  hapless  fote 
Venice  should  blush  to  hear  the  muse  relate. 
When  exile  wore  hb  blooming  years  away. 
To  sorrow's  long  soliloquies  a  prey. 
When  reason,  justice,  vainly  urged  his  cause. 
For  thb  he  roused  her  sanguinary  laws ; 
Glad  to  return,  though  hope  couM  grant  no  more, 
And  chains  and  torture  hail'd  him  to  the  shore. 

And  hence  the  charm  hbtoric  scenes  impart  t 
Hence  Tiber  awes,  and  Avon  melts  the  heart. 
Atrial  forms  in  Tempe's  classic  vale 
Glance  through  the  gloom,  and  whbper  in  tht* 
gale; 
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When  o*er  the  blasted  heath  the  daj  decUnM, 
And  on  the  scathM  oak  warr'd  the  winter  wind  { 


In  wild  Vauclose  with  lo^e  and  Laura  dwell, 
And  watch  and  weep  in  £loiaa*i  celL 
*Twa9  ever  thus.    As  now  at  Virgil*s  tomb 
We  bless  the  shade,  and  bid  the  verdure  bloom  t 
So  Tully  paused,  amid  the  wrecks  of  time, 
On  the  rude  stone  to  trace  the  truth  sublime ; 
When  at  his  feet,  in  honour'd  dust  disclosed, 
Tb*  immortal  sage  of  Syracuse  reposed. 
And  as  he  long  in  sweet  delusion  hung. 
Whore  once  a  Plato  taught,  a  Pindar  sung  j 
Who  now  but  meets  him  musing,  when  he  roves 
His  ruin*d  Tusculan's  romantic  groves  ? 
Ia  Rome's  great  forum,  who  but  hears  hun  roll 
His  moral  thunders  o'er  the  subject  soul  ? 

And  hence  that  calm  delight  the  portrait  gives  t 
We  gaze  on  every  feature  till  it  lives ! 
Still  the  fond  lover  sees  the  absent  maid  j 
And  the  lost  friend  still  lingers  in  his  shade  ! 
Say  why  the  pensive  widow  loves  to  weep, 
When  on  her  knee  she  rocks  her  babe  to  sleep: 
Tremblingly  still,  she  lifts  his  veil  to  trace 
The  father's  features  in  his  infant  face. 
The  hoary  grandslre  smiles  the  hour  away. 
Won  by  the  raptures  of  a  game  at  play ; 
He  bends  to  meet  each  artless  burst  of  joy, 
Forgets  his  age,  and  acts  again  the  boy. 

What  though  the  iron  school  of  war  erase 
Each  milder  virtue,  and  each  softer  grace  j 
What  though  the  fiend's  torpedo  touch  arrest 
Each  gentler,  finer  impube  of  the  breast  t 
Still  shall  this  active  principle  preside. 
And  wake  the  tear  to  pity's  eelf  denied. 

Th'  intrepid  Swiss,  who  guards  a  foreign  shore, 
Comiemn'd  to  climb  his  mountain  cliffs  no  more, 
if  cnanctf  he  hears  the  song  so  sweetly  wild, 
Which  on  those  cliffs  his  infant  hours  beguiled, 
Mclis  at  the  iong-«ost  scenes  that  round  him  rise, 
And  sinks  a  mart>r  to  repentant  sighs. 

Ask  not  if  cocrt»  oi  camps  dissolve  the  charm  i 
tay  why  Vespasian  loved  bis  Sabine  farm ; 
Why  great  havaix«,  when  France  and  freedom 

bled, 
Sou^t  the  lone  limits  of  a  forest  shed. 
When  Dioclesian's  seli-corrected  mmd 
the  imperial  fasces  oi  a  worla  resign'd. 
^y  why  we  trace  the  labours  of  his  spade, 
in  calm  Salona's  philosjphtc  soade. 
6ay,  when  contentious  Chaxles  renounced  a  throne. 
To  muse  with  monks  unletter  d  and  unknown, 
What  from  his  soul  the  parting  tribute  drew  t 
What  claim'd  the  sorrows  of  a  lasi  auieu  ? 
The  still  retreats  that  soothed  his  traaquil  breast, 
Ere  grandeur  dazzled,  and  its  cares  oppiess  d. 

Undamp'd  by  time,  the  generous  instinct  gicwt 
Far  as  Angola's  sands,  as  Zembla's  snows ) 
Glows  in  the  tiger's  den,  the  serpent's  nest, 
On  every  form  of  varied  life  imprest. 
The  social  tribes  its  choicest  influence  hail  :— 
And  when  the  drum  beats  briskly  in  the  gale. 
The  war-worn  courser  charges  at  the  sound. 
And  with  young  vigour  wheels  the  pasture  roupi. 

Oft  has  the  aged  tenant  of  the  vale 
Lean'd  on  his  staff  to  lengthen  out  the  tale ; 
Oft  have  his  lips  the  grateful  tribute  breathed, 
From  sire  to  son  with  pious  zeal  bequeath'd. 


When  not  a  distant  taper's  twinkling  ray 
Gleam'd  o'er  the  furze  to  light  him  on  his  way 
When  not  a  sheep-bell  soothed  his  listening  ear. 
And  the  big  rain-drops  told  the  tempest  near  % 
Then  did  his  horse  the  homeward  track  descry, 
The  track  that  shunn'd  his  sad,  inquiring  eye  t 
And  win  each  wavering  purpose  to  relent, 
With  warmth  so  mild,  so  gently  violent, 
That  his  charm'd  hand  the  careless  rein  resignM, 
And  doubts  and  terrors  vanish'd  from  his  mind. 

Recall  the  traveller,  whose  alter'd  form 
Has  borne  the  buffet  of  the  mountain  storm  i 
And  who  will  first  his  fond  impatience  meet  ? 
His  faithful  dog's  already  at  his  feet ! 
Yes,  though  the  porter  spurn  him  from  the  door. 
Though  all,  that  knew  him,  know  his  foce  n* 

more, 
His  faithful  dog  shall  tell  his  joy  to  each. 
With  that  mute  eloquence  which  passes  ipeedi>— 
And  see,  the  master  but  returns  to  die  ! 
Yet  who  shall  bid  the  watchful  servant  fly  ? 
The  blasts  of  heaven,  the  douching  dews  of 

earth, 

The  wanton  insults  of  unfeeling  mirth. 
These,  when  to  guard  misfortune's  sacred  gravt. 
Will  firm  fidelity  exult  to  brave. 

Led  by  what  chart,  transports  the  timid  dove 
The  wreaths  of  conquest,  or  the  vows  of  love  / 
Say,  through  the  clouds  what  compass  points  her 

flight? 
Monarchs  have  gazed,  and  nations   bless'd  tht 

sight 
Pile  rocks  on  rocks,  bid  woods  and  mountains  rise. 
Eclipse  her  native  shades,  her  native  skies:— 
'TIS  vain.*    through  ether's  pathless  wilds  abm 

goes. 
And  lights  at  last  where  all  her  cares  repose. 
Sweet  bird!   thy  truth  shall  Haarlem's  waUs 
attest. 
And  unborn  ages  consecrate  thy  nest. 
When,  with  the  silent  energy  of  grief, 
With  looks  that  ask'd,  yet  dared  not  hope  relief. 
Want  with  her  babes  round  generous  valour  clung^ 
To  wring  the  slow  surrender  from  his  tongue, 
'Twas  thine  to  animate  her  closing  eye  i 
Alas !  'twas  thine,  perchance,  the  first  to  die, 
Crush'd  by  her  njeager  hand,  when  welcomed  from 
the  sky. 
Hark!   the  bee  winds  her  small  but  mellow 
horn, 
Blithe  -9  salute  the  sunny  smile  of  morn. 
O'er  thjrmy  downs  she  bends  her  busy  course. 
And  many  a  stream  allures  her  to  its  source. 
'TIS  noon,  'tis  night.    That  eye  so  finely  wrought^ 
Beyond  the  search  of  sense,  the  soar  of  thought. 
Now  vainly  asks  the  scenes  she  left  behind ; 
Its  orb  so  full,  its  vision  so  confined ! 
Who  guides  the  patient  pilgrim  to  her  cell  ? 
Who  bids  her  soul  with  conscious  triumph  swell  f 
With  conscious  truth  retrace  the  mazy  clue 
Of  varied  scents,  that  charm'd  her  as  she  flew  ? 


Hail,  Memory,  hail !  thy  universal  reign 
[Guards  the  least  link  of  being's  glorious 
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IKALYSIS. 

Thi  Mettoij  \mM  bKheno  acted  onlj  in  lubserTlMiee 
to  the  «8iiaes,  and  to  tar  man  it  not  eminently  diflUn> 
guidied  firom  other  animals ;  but,  with  reqwoi  to  Bias, 
ihe  has  a  higher  province ;  and  is  often  busUj  emplofed, 
when  excited  by  no  external  cause  whatever.  She  pre- 
serves) for  his  use,  the  tt^asores  of  art  and  science,  his- 
loiyaad  philosophy.  She  colours  all  the  prospects  of 
Ufe :  lor  **  we  can  only  anticipate  tlie  ftitore,  by  condod- 
ing  what  is  possible  from  what  is  past"  On  her  agency 
depends  every  effusion  of  the  lancy,  who  with  the  boldest 
eflbrt  can  only  compound  or  transpose,  augment  or  dimi- 
nish, the  materials  which  she  has  collected. 

When  the  first  emotions  of  despair  have  subsided,  and 
sorrow  has  softened  into  melancholy,  she  amuses  with  a 
retrospea  of  innocent  pleasures,  and  inspires  tliat  noble 
confidence  which  results  from  the  consciousness  of  hav- 
ing acted  well.  When  sleep  has  suspended  the  organs 
of  sense  from  their  oiBce,  she  not  only  supplies  the  mind 
with  images,  but  assists  in  their  combination.  And  even 
in  madness  itself,  when  the  soul  is  resigned  over  to  the 
tyranny  of  a  distempered  imagination,  she  revives  past 
percef^ons,  and  awakens  that  train  of  ihouglH  which  was 
formerly  most  familiar. 

Nor  are  we  pleased  only  with  a  review  of  the  brighter 
passages  of  life.  Events,  the  most  distressing  in  their 
Immediate  consequences,  are  often  cherished  in  remem- 
brance with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm. 

But  the  world  and  its  occupations  give  a  mechanical 
impulse  to  the  passions,  which  is  not  very  favourable  to 
the  indulgence  of  this  feeling.  It  is  in  a  calm  and  well 
regulated  mind  that  the  memory  is  most  perfect :  and 
solitttde  is  her  best  sphere  of  action.  With  this  sentiment 
is  introduced  a  tale  illustrative  of  her  influence  in  soli- 
tude, sickness,  and  sorrow.  And  the  subject  having^  now 
been  considered,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  man  and  the 
animal  world,  the  poem  concludes  with  a  coi^jecture 
that  superior  beings  are  blest  with  a  nobler  exercise 
of  this  &culty. 


SwiXT  Memory,  wafted  by  thy  gentle  gale. 
Oft  up  the  stream  of  time  I  turn  my  sail, 
To  Tiew  the  fairy  haunts  of  long-lost  hours, 
Blest  wi^h  far  greener  shades,  far  fresher  flowers. 

Ages  and  climes  remote  to  thee  impart 
What  charms  in  genius,  and  refines  in  art  i 
Thee,  in  whose  hand  the  keys  of  science  dwell. 
The  pensive  portress  of  her  holy  cell  i 
Whose  constant  vigils  chase  the  chilling  damp 
Oblivion  steals  upon  her  vestal  lamp. 

The  Iriends  of  reason,  and  the  guides  of  youth, 
Whose  language  breathed  the  eloquence  of  truth  j 
Whose  life,  beyond  preceptive  wisdom,  taught 
The  great  in  conduct,  and  the  pore  in  thought ; 
These  still  exist,  by  thee  to  fame  consignM, 
Still  speak  and  act,  the  models  of  mankind. 

From  thee  sweet  hope  her  airy  coloring  draws  % 
And  fancy's  flights  are  subject  to  thy  laws. 
From  thee  that  bosom  spring  of  rapture  flows. 
Which  only  virtue,  tranquil  virtue,  knows. 

When  joy's  bright  sun  has  shed  his  evening  ray. 
And  hope's  delusive  meteors  cease  to  play  \ 
When  clouds  on  clouds  the  smiling  prospects  close, 
Still  through  the  gloom  thy  star  serenely  glows  t 
Like  yon  fair  orb,  she  gilds  the  brow  of  night 
With  the  mild  magic  of  reflected  light 


The  beauteovs  maid,  who  hMs  the  wovU  i 
Oft  of  tiiat  world  will  SDSteh  m  fend  leview  t 
Oft  at  the  shrine  neglect  her  beads,  to  trace 
Some  social  scene,  some  dter  familiar  &ee  t 
And  ere,  with  iron  tongoe,  the  Tesper  bell 
Bursts  through  the  cypress-wa)k,'1he  convent  ctSk 
Oft  will  her  wann  aBd  wayward  heart  revive^ 
To  love  and  joy  still  tremblingly  aHve ; 
The  whisper'd  vow,  the  chaste  caress  prolong. 
Weave  the  Hght  dance  and  sweU  the  choral  son^ 
With  rapt  ear  drink  th'  enchanting  serenade. 
And,  as  it  melts  along  the  snoonfight  glade. 
To  each  soft  note  return  as  soft  a  sigh. 
And  bless  the  youth  that  bids  her  stumbers  fly. 

But  not  till  time  has  calm'd  the  raflled  breast. 
Are  these  fond  dreams  of  liappiness  contest. 
Not  till  the  rushing  winds  forget  to  rave, 
Is  heaven's  sweet  smile  reflected  on  the  wave. 

From  Guinea's  coast  pnrsne  the  lessening  saO, 
And  catch  the  sounds  that  sadden  every  gale. 
Tell,  if  thon  canst,  the  sum  of  sorrows  there ; 
Mark  the  fix'd  gaze,  the  wild  and  frenzied  glare. 
The  racks  of  tiiought,  and  freezings  of  despair ! 
But  pause  not  then — beyond  the  western  wave, 
Go,  view  the  captive  barter'd  as  a  slave ! 
Crush'd  till  hb  high,  heroic  spirit  bleeds. 
And  from  his  nerveless  frame  indignantly  recedes. 
Yet  here,  e'en  here,  with  pleasures   long  le 
sign'd, 
Lo !  Memory  bursts  the  twilight  of  the  mind. 
Her  dear  delusions  sootiie  his  sinking  soul. 
When  the  rude  scourge  assumes  its  base  control] 
And  o'er  futurity's  blank  page  difi\ise 
The  full  reflection  of  her  vivid  hues. 
'TIS  but  to  die,  and  then,  to  weep  no  more, 
Then  will  he  wake  on  Coago's  distant  shoxe$ 
Beneath  his  plantain's  ancient  shade,  renew 
The  simple  transports  that  with  freedom  flew  % 
Catch  the  cool  breeze  that  musky  evening  blowij 
And  quaff  the  palm's  rich  nectar  as  it  glows ; 
The  oral  tale  oi  elder  time  rehearse. 
And  chant  the  rude,  traditionary  verse 
With  those,  the  loved  companions  of  his  youth. 
When  life  was  luxury,  and  friendship  truth. 

Ah !  why  should  virtue  fear  the  frowns  of  fate  } 
Hers  what  no  wealth  can  buy,  no  power  create  ! 
A  little  world  of  clear  and  cloudless  day. 
Nor  wreck'd  by  storms,  nor  monlderM  by  decay ; 
A  woiid,  with  Memory's  ceaseless  sunshine  blesl^ 
The  home  of  happiness,  an  honest  breast 

But  most  we  mark  the  wonders  of  ho*  reign. 
When  sleep  has  lodc'd  die  seu^s  in  her  chain. 
"When  sober  judgment  Aas  his  throne  resignM 
She  smiles  away  the  chaos  of  the  mind ; 
And,  as  warm  fancy's  bright  elysium  glows, 
From  her  each  image  springs,  each  colour  flows. 
She  is  the  sacred  guest .'  th*  immortal  friend ! 
Oft  seen  o'er  sleeping  innocence  to  bend. 
In  that  dead  hour  of  night  to  silence  given. 
Whispering  seraphic  visions  of  her  heaven. 

When  the  blithe  son  of  Savoy,  journeying  i 
With  humble  wares  and  pipe  of  merry  sound. 
From  his  green  vale  and  shelter'd  cabin  hies. 
And  scales  the  Alps  to  visit  foreign'  skies  ; 
Though  far  below  the  forked  lightnings  play. 
And  at  his  feet  the  thunder  dies  away. 
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Oft,  mtlM  taddk  mdc^  lodkM  to  tleep» 
While  his  Bttle  hiowiBtt  on  tk«  dio^  •taep^ 
With  Meoioiy's  Aid»  he  Bite  at  hooM,  •md  mm 
His  children  fport  beneath  their  aatiiFe  tMet» 
And  bends  to  henr  their  cherub  voioei  ceU» 
O'er  the  lend  fary  of  the  torrent's  fiOL 

But  can  her  anile  with  gloomy  madness  dw«ll  ? 
8aj,  can  she  ehase  the  horrors  of  his  ceU  ? 
Each  fier7  flight  on  freuy's  wing  restraul. 
And  mould  the  coinage  of  the  fever'd  brain  ? 

Pass  but  that  gsats»  which  scarce  a  gleam  su|H 
plies. 
There  in  the  dust  the  wreck  of  genius  lies ! 
He,  whose  arresting  hand  divinely  wrought 
Each  bold  conception  in  the  sphere  of  thought  i 
And  round,  in  colours  of  the  rainbow,  threw 
Forms  ever  fair,  creations  ever  new  ! 
But,  as  he  fondly  snatcb'd  the  wreath  of  £une, 
The  spectre  poverty  unnerved  his  frame. 
Cold  was  her  grasp,  a  withering  scowl  she  wore 
And  hope'a  soft  energies  were  felt  no  more. 
Tet  still  how  sweet  the  sobthings  of  his  art ! 
From  the  rude  wall  what  bright  ideas  start ! 
E'en  now  he  claims  the  amaranthine  wreath, 
With  scenes  that  glow,  with  images  that  breathe .' 
And  whence  these  scenes,  these  images,  declare : 
Whence  but  from  her  who  triumphs  o'er  despair  ? 

Awake,  arise!  with  grateful  fervour  fraught, 
€io,  spring  the  mine  of  elevating  thought 
He,  who,  through  nature's  various  walk,  surveys 
The  good  and  fair  her  faultless  line  portrays  $ 
Whose  mind,  profaned  by  no  unhallow'd  guest, 
Culls  from  the  crowd  the  purest  and  the  beet  $ 
May  range,  at  will,  bright  fancy's  golden  clime. 
Or,  musing,  mount  where  science  sits  sublime. 
Or  wake  the  spirit  of  departed  time. 
Who  acts  thus  wisely,  mark  the  moral  muse, 
A  blooming  Eden  in  his  life  reviews  ! 
So  rich  the  culture,  though  so  small  the  space. 
Its  scanty  Umita  he  forgets  to  trace. 
But  the  fond  fool,  when  evening  shades  the  sky, 
Turns  but  to  start,  and  gazes  but  to  sigh ! 
The  weary  waste,  that  lengthen'd  as  he  ran. 
Fades  to  a  blank,  and  dwindles  to  a  span ! 

Ah !  who  can  tell  the  triumphs  of  the  mind. 
By  truth  illumined,  and  by  taste  refined  ? 
When  age  has  quench'd  the  eye,  and  closed  the 

ear. 
Still  nerved  for  actbn  in  her  native  sphere, 
Oft  will  she  rise— with  searching  glance  pursue 
Some  long-loved  image  vanish'd  from  her  view ; 
Dart  through  the  deep  recesses  of  the  past. 
O'er  dusky  forms  in  chains  of  slumber  cast ; 
With  giant  grasp  fling  back  the  folds  of  night. 
And  snatch  the  faithless  fugitive  to  light. 
So  through  the  grove  th'  impatient  mother  flies. 
Each  sunless  glade,  each  secret  pathway  tries ; 
Till  the  thin  leaves  the  truant  boy  disclose, 
Long  on  the  woodmoss  stretch'd  in  sweet  repoM. 

Nor  yet  to  pleasing  objects  are  confined 
The  silent  feasts  of  the  reflecting  mind  j    • 
Danger  and  death  a  dread  delight  inspire. 
And  the  bald  veteran  glows  with  wonted  fire. 
When  richly  bronzed  by  many  a  summer  sun. 
He  counts  his  scars,  and  tells  what  deeds  were 
done. 


Go,  wiOi  old  Thames,  view  Chelflea*b  gtoriovs 
pile; 
And  ask  the  shatter'd  hero,  whence  his  smile  ? 
Go,  view  the  sptendid  domes  of  Oreenwkh-^o, 
Aad  own  what  raptures  from  nflection  flow. 

Hail,  DoUett  stmetuiee  imaged  in  the  wave! 
A  nation's  grateful  tribute  to  the  brave ! 
Hail,  blest  retreats  from  war  and  shipwreck,  haU ! 
That  eft  anest  the  wondering  straagerl  saiL 
Long  have  ye  heard  the  narratives  of  age. 
The  battle's  havoc,  and  the  tempest's  rage  i 
Long  have  ye  known  reflectftonls  genial  ray 
Gild  the  calm  close  of  valour's  various  day. 

Time's  sonibrous  tDUches  soon  correct  the  piece. 
Mellow  each  tint,  and  bid  each  discord  cease  t 
A  softer  tone  of  light  pervades  the  whole. 
And  steals  a  pensive  languor  o  V  the  so«L 

Hast  thou  through  Eden's  wild-wood  valet  pur^ 
sued 
Each  mountain  scene,  majestically  rude  i 
To  note  the  sweet  simplicity  of  life, 
Far  from  the  din  of  folly's  idle  strife  $ 
Nor  there  a  while,  with  lifted  eye,  revered 
That  modest  stone  which  pious  Pembroke  rear*d  t 
Which  still  records,  beyond  the  pencil's  power. 
The  silent  sorrows  of  a  parting  hour  i 
Still  to  the  musing  pilgrim  points  the  p^aoe, 
Her  sainted  spirit  most  delists  to  trace  ? 

Thus,  with  the  manly  glow  of  honest  pride, 
O'er  his  dead  son  the  gallant  Oimond  sigh'd. 
Thus,  through  the  gloom  of  Shenstone'sfeiry  gro\e, 
Maria's  urn  still  breathes  the  voice  of  love. 

As  the  stem  grandeur  of  a  Gothic  tower 
Awes  us  less  deeply  in  its  morning  hour, 
Than  when  the  shades  of  time  serenely  fall 
On  every  broken  arch  and  ivied  wall  j 
The  tender  images  we  love  to  trM;e, 
Steal  from  each  year  a  melancholy  grace  I 
And  as  the  sparks  of  social  love  expand. 
As  the  heart  opens  in  a  foreign  land ; 
And,  with  a  brother's  Tfarmth,  a  brother's  smile. 
The  stranger  greets  each  native  of  his  isle ; 
So  scenes  of  life,  when  present  and  confest. 
Stamp  but  their  bolder  features  on  the  breast  % 
Yet  not  animage,  when  remotely  view'd, 
However  trivial,  and  however  rude. 
But  wins  the  heart,  and  wakes  the  social  sigh, 
With  every  claim  of  close  affinity ! 

But  these  pure  joys  the  world  can  never  know ) 
In  gentler  climes  yieir  silver  currents  flow. 
Oft  at  the  silent,  shadowy  close  of  day, 
When  the  hush'd  grove  has  sung  his  parthig  lay ; 
When  pensive  twilight,  in  her  dusky  car. 
Comes  slowly  on  to  meet  the  evening  star ; 
Above,  below,  aerial  murmurs  swell. 
From  hanging  wood,  brown  heath,  and  bushy  dell . 
A  thousand  nameless  rills,  that  shun  the  light. 
Stealing  soft  music  on  the  ear  of  night. 
So  oft  the  finer  movements  of  the  soul. 
That  shun  the  sphere  of  pleasure's  gay  control. 
In  the  still  shades  of  calm  seclusion  rise, 
And  breathe  their  sweet,  seraphic  harmonies  ! 

Once,  and  domestic  annals  toll  the  time 
(Preserved  in  Cumbria's  rude,  romantic  clime) 
When  nature  smiled,  and  o'er  the  landscepe  threw 
Her  richest  fragrance,  and  her  brightest  hue. 
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A  blithe  and  blooming  forester  explored 
Those  lofUer  scenes  Salvator*8  soul  adored ; 
The  rocky  pass  half-hung  with  shaggy  wood, 
And  the  cleft  oak  flung  boldly  o'er  the  flood  i 
Nor  shunn'd  the  track,  unknown  to  human  tread. 
That  downward  to  the  night  of  caverns  led ; 
Some  ancient  cataract's  deserted  bed. 

High  on  exulting  wind  the  heath-cock  rose 
And  blew  his  shrill  blast  o'er  perennial  snows  $ 
£re  the  rapt  youth,  recoiling  from  the  roar. 
Gazed  on  the  tumbling  tide  of  dread  Lodoar  i 
And  through  the  rifted  cUfb,  that  scaled  the  sky, 
Derwent's  clear  mirror  charm'd  his  dazzled  eye. 
Each  osier  isle,  inverted  on  the  wave. 
Through  mom's  gray  mist  its  melting  colours  gave } 
And  o'er  the  cygnet's  haunt,  the  mantling  grove 
Its  emerald  arch  with  wild  luxuriance  wove. 

Light  as  the  breeze  that  brush'd  the  orient  dew. 
From  rock  to  rock  the  young  adventurer  flew  j 
And  day's  last  sunshine  slept  along  the  shore, 
When  lo,  a  path  the  smile  of  welcome  wore. 
Imbowering  shrubs  with  verdure  veil'd  the  sky. 
And  on  the  musk-rose  shed  a  deeper  dye  i 
Save  when  a  bright  and  momentary  gleam 
Glanced  from  the  white  foam  of  some  shelter'd 
stream. 

0*er  the  still  lake  the  bell  of  evening  toU'd, 
And  on  the  moor  the  shepherd  penn'd  his  fold  ) 
And  on  the  green  hill's  side  the  meteor  play'd. 
When,  hark !  a  voice  sung  sweetly  through  the 

shade: 
It  ceased— yet  still  in  Florio's  fancy  suhg, 
Still  on  each  note  his  captive  spirit  hung ; 
Till  o'er  the  mead  a  cool,  sequester'd  grot 
From  its  rich  roof  a  sparry  lustre  shot 
A  crystal  water  cross 'd  the  pebbled  floor. 
And  on  the  front  these  simple  lines  It  bore  t 

Hence  away,  nor  dare  intrude  ! 
In  this  secret,  shadowy  cell 
Musing  Memory  loves  to  dwell. 
With  her  sister  Solitude. 
Far  from  the  busy  world  she  flies. 
To  taste  that  peace  the  world  denies. 
Entranced  she  sits ;  from  youth  to  age. 
Reviewing  life's  eventful  page ; 
And  noting,  ere  they  fade  away. 
The  little  lines  of  yesterday. 

Florio  had  gain'd  a  rude  and  rocky  seat, 
When  lo,  the  genius  of  this  stil^retreat ! 
Fair  was  her  form — ^but  who  can  hope  to  trace 
The  pensive  softness  of  her  angel  face  ? 
Can  Virgil's  verse,  can  Raphael's  touch,  impart 
Those  finer  features  of  the  feeling  heart. 
Those  tenderer  tints  that  shun  the  careless  eye, 
And  in  the  world's  contagious  climate  die  ? 

She  left  the  cave,  nor  mark'd  the  stranger  there ; 
Her  pastoral  beauty  and  her  artless  air 
Had  breathed  a  soft  enchantment  o'er  his  soul ! 
In  every  nerve  he  felt  her  blest  control ! 
What  pure  and  white-wing'd  agents  of  the  sky. 
Who  rule  the  springs  of  sacred  sympathy. 
Inform  congenial  spirits  when  they  meet  ? 
Sweet  is  their  office,  as  their  natures  sweet ! 

Florio,  with  fearful  joy,  pursued  the  maid. 
Till  through  a  vista's  moonllght-checker'd  shade, 


Where  the  bat  circled,  and  the  rooks  reposed, 
(Their  wars  suspended,  and  their  councils  dosed,} 
An  antique  mansion  burst  in  awful  state, 
A  rich  vine  clustering  round  the  Gothic  gate. 
Nor  paused  he  there.    The  master  of  the  scene 
Saw  his  light  step  imprint  the  dewy  green  i 
And,  slow  advancing,  hail'd  him  as  his  guest. 
Won  by  the  honest  warmth  his  looks  express'd. 
He  wore  the  rustic  manners  of  a  'squire ; 
Age  had  not  quench'd  one  spark  of  manly  fire  s 
But  giant  gout  had  bound  him  in  her  chain. 
And  his  heart  panted  for  the  chase  in  vain. 

Yet  here  remembrance,  sweetly  soothing  power . 
Wing'd  with  delight  confinement's  lingering  iKmr. 
The  fox's  brush  still  emulous  to  wear. 
He  scour'd  the  country  in  his  elbow  chair ; 
And,  with  view-halloo,  roused  the  dreaming  hoimd 
That  rung,  by  starts,  his  deep-toned  music  round. 

Long  by  the  paddock's  humble  pale  confined. 
His  aged  hunters  coursed  the  viewless  wind : 
And  each,  with  glowing  energy  portray'd. 
The  far-famed  triumphs  of  the  field  display^  | 
Usurp'd  the  canvass  of  the  crowded  hall. 
And  chased  a  line  of  heroes  from  the  wall. 
There  slept  the  horn  each  Jocund  echo  knew. 
And  many  a  smile  and  many  a  story  drew ! 
High  o'er  the  hearth  his  forest  trophies  hung. 
And  their  fantastic  branches  wildly  flung. 
How  would  he  dwell  on  the  vast  antlers  there .' 
These  dash'd  the  wave,  those  fann'd  the  nKmntaia 

air. 
All,  as  they  frown 'd,  unwritten  records  bore 
Of  gallant  feats  and  festivals  of  yore. 

But  why  the  tale  prolong  ? — ^His  only  child. 
His  darling  Julia,  on  the  stranger  smiled. 
Her  little  arts  a  fretful  sire  to  please, 
Her  gentle  gayety,  and  native  ease 
Had  won  his  soul  {  and  rapturous  fancy  shed 
Her  golden  lights,  and  tmts  of  rosy  red. 
But  ah !  few  days  had  pass'd,  ere  the  bright  visioii 

fled! 
When  evening  tinged  the  loke'k  ethereal  blue. 
And  her  deep  shades  irregularly  threw ; 
Their  shifting  sail  dropt  gently  fym  the  core, 
Down  by  Saint  Herbert's  consecrated  grove  $ 
Whence  erst  the  chanted  hymn,  the  taper'd  rite 
Amused  the  fisher's  solitary  night ; 
And  still  the  mitred  window,  richly  wreathed, 
A  sacred  calm  through  the  brown  foliage  breathed. 

The  wild  deer,  starting  through  the  silent  glade, 
With  fearful  gaze  their  various  course  survey'd. 
High  hung  in  air  the  hoary  goat  reclined. 
His  streaming  beard  the  sport  of  every  wind  i 
And,  while  the  coot  her  jet  wing  loved  to  lave, 
Rock'd  on  the  bosom  of  the  sleepless  wave ; 
The  eagle  rush'd  from  Skiddaw's  purple  crest, 
A  cloud  still  brooding  o'er  her  giant  nest. 

And  now  the  moon  had  dimm'd  with  dewy 
ray 
The  few  fine  flushes  of  departing  day. 
O'er  the  wide  water's  deep  serene  she  hung. 
And  her  broad  lights  on  every  mountain  flung ; 
When  lo !  a  sudden  blast  the  vessel  blew, 
And  to  the  surge  consign'd  the  little  crew. 
I  All,  all  escaped— but  ere  the  lover  bore 
I  His  fiaint  and  faded  Julia  to  the  shore. 
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B4t  sense  bad  fled ! — ^Exhausted  bj  Che  ttonn, 
A  &tal  trance  hung  o*er  her  pallid  lonn ; 
Her  closing  eye  a  trembling  lustre  fired  { 
•Twas  life's  last  spark — it  flutter'd  and  expired ! 

The  father  Mrew'd  his  white  hairs  in  the  wind, 
CaU'd  on  his  child— nor  lingered  long  behind : 
And  Florio  lived  to  see  the  willow  wave, 
iVlth  many  an  evening  whisper,  o'er  their  grave. 
Yes,  Florio  lived — and,  still  of  each  possess'd. 
The  father  cherish'd  and  the  maid  caress'd ! 

For  ever  would  the  fond  enthusiast  rove 
With  Julia's  spirit  through  the  shadowy  grove  j 
Gaze  with  delight  on  every  scene  she  plann'd. 
Kiss  every  floweret  planted  by  her  hand. 
Ah !  still  he  traced  her  steps  along  the  glade. 
When  hazy  hues  and  glimmering  lights  betray'd 
Half  viewless  forms ;  still  listen 'd  as  the  breeze 
Heaved  its  deep  sobs  among  the  aged  trees ; 
And  at  each  pause  her  melting  accents  caught. 
In  sweet  delinum  of  romantic  thought ! 
Dear  was  the  grot  that  shunn'd  the  blaze  of  day ; 
She  gave  its  spars  to  shoot  a  trembling  ray. 
The  spring,  that  bubbled  from  its  inmost  cell, 
Hurmur'd  of  Julia's  virtues  as  it  fell ; 
And  o'er  the  dripping  moss,  the  fretted  stone^ 
In  Florio's  ear  breathed  language  not  its  own. 
Her  charm  around  th*  enchantress  Memory  threw, 
A  chaim  that  soothes  the  mind,  and  sweetens  too ! 

Bat  Li  her  magic  only  felt  below  ? 
Say,  through  what  brighter  realms  she  bids  it  flow : 
To  what  pure  beings,  in  a  nobler  sphere. 
She  yields  delight  but  faintly  imaged  here : 
All  that  till  now  their  rapt  researches  knew ; 
Not  call'd  in  slow  succession  to  review. 
Bat,  as  a  landscape  meets  the  eye  of  day. 
At  once  presented  to  their  glad  survey ! 

Each  scene  of  bliss  reveal'd,  since  chaos  fled. 
And  dawning  light  its  dazzling  glories  spread  $ 
Each  chain  of  wonders  that  sublimely  glow'd. 
Since  first  creatbn's  choral  anthem  flow'd ; 
Each  ready  flight,  at  mercy's  call  diving 
To  distant  worlds  that  undiscover'd  shine  i 
Full  on  her  tablet  flings  its  livmg  rays, 
And  all,  combined,  with  blest  effulgence  blaze. 

There  thy  bright  train,  immortal  friendship,  soar ; 
No  more  to  part,  to  mingle  tears  no  more ! 
And,  as  the  softening  hand  of  time  endears 
The  joys  and  sorrows  of  our  infant  years. 
So  there  the  soul,  released  from  human  strife. 
Smiles  at  the  little  cares  and  ills  of  life ; 
Its  lights  and  shades,  its  sunshine  and  its  showers ; 
As  at  a  dream  that  charm'd  her  vacant  hours ! 

Oft  may  the  spirits  of  the  dead  descend 
To  watch  the  silent  slumbers  of  a  friend ; 
To  hover  round  his  evening  walk  unseen. 
And  hold  sweet  converse  on  the  dusky  green ; 
To  hail  the  spot  where  first  their  friendship  grew. 
And  heaven  and  nature  open'd  to  their  view ! 
Oft,  when  he  trims  his  cheerful  hearth,  and  sees 
A  smiling  circle  emulous  to  please ; 
There  may  these  gentle  guests  delight  to  dwell, 
And  bless  the  scene  they  loved  in  life  so  well ! 

O  thou  I  with  whom  my  heart  was  wont  to  share 
From  reason's  dawn  each  pleasure  and  each  care ; 
With  whom,  alas !  I  fondly  hoped  to  know 
The  humble  walks  of  happiness  below  j 
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If  thy  blest  nature  now  unites  above 
An  angel's  pity  with  a  brother's  love. 
Still  o'er  my  life  preserve  thy  mild  control. 
Correct  my  views,  and  elevate  my  soul  i 
Grant  me  thy  peace  and  purity  of  mind. 
Devout,  yet  cheerful,  active,  yet  resign'd  j 
Grant  me,  like  thee,  whose  heart  knew  no  i 
Whose  blameless  wishes  never  aim'd  to  rise. 
To  meet  the  changes  time  and  chance  present, 
With  modest  dignity  and  calm  content 
When  thy  last  breath,  ere  nature  sunk  to  rest. 
Thy  meek  submission  to  thy  God  express'd ; 
When  thy  last  look,  ere  thought  and  feelii^  fled, 
A  mingled  gleam  of  hope  and  triumph  shed ; 
What  to  thy  soul  its  glad  assurance  gave. 
Its  hope  in  death,  its  triumph  o'er  the  grave  ? 
The  sweet  remembrance  of  unblemish'd  youth. 
The  sttU  inspiring  voice  of  innocence  and  truth ! 

Hail,  Memory,  hail !  in  thy  exhaustless  mine 
From  age  to  age  unnumber'd  treasures  shine ! 
Thought  and  her  shadowy  brood  thy  call  obey. 
And  place  and  time  are  subject  to  thy  sway ! 
Thy  pleasures  most  we  feel  when  most  alone ; 
The  only  pleasures  we  can  call  our  own. 
Lighter  than  air,  hope's  sumrapr  visions  die. 
If  but  a  fleeting  cloud  obscure  the  sky ; 
If  but  a  beam  of  sober  reason  play, 
Lo,  fancy's  fairy  frost-work  melts  away ! 
But  can  the  wiles  of  art,  tl»e  grasp  of  power. 
Snatch  the  rich  relics  of  a  well  spent  hour  ? 
These,  when  the  trembling  spirit  wings  her  fli^t 
Pour  round  her  path  a  stream  of  living  light  j 
And  gild  those  pure  and  perfect  realms  of  rest. 
Where  virtue  triumphs,  and  her  sons  are  blest ! 
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THE  LAKE  OF  GENEVA 
Day  glimmer'd  in  the  east,  and  the  white  moi 
Hung  like  a  vapour  in  the  cloudless  sky. 
Yet  visible,  when  on  my  way  I  went. 
Glad  to  be  gone — a  pilgrim  from  the  north. 
Now  more  and  more  attracted  as  I  drew 
Nearer  and  nearer.    Ere  the  artisan. 
Drowsy,  half-clad,  had  from  his  window  leant. 
With  folded  arms  and  listless  look,  to  snuff 
The  morning  air,  or  the  caged  sky-lark  sung. 
From  his  green  sod  up  springing — ^but  in  vain. 
His  tuneful  bill  o'erflowing  with  a  song 
Old  in  the  days  of  Homer,  and  his  wings 
With  transport  quivering,  on  my  way  I  went. 
Thy  gates,  Geneva,  swinging  heavily. 
Thy  gates  so  slow  to  open^  swift  to  shut ; 
As  on  that  Sabbath  eve  when  he  arrived,* 
Whose  name  is  now  thy  glory,  now  by  thee 
Inscribed  to  consecrate  (such  virtue  dwells 
In  those  small  syllables)  the  narrow  street. 
His  birth-place— when,  but  one  short  step  too  la 
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He  sate  him  down  and  wept — wept  till  the  morning ; 
Then  rose  to  go— a  wanderer  through  the  woi|ld. 

Tis  not  a  tale  that  every  hour  brings  with  it 
Yet  at  a  city  gate,  from  time  to  time. 
Much  might  be  learnt ;  and  most  of  all  at  thine, 
London — thy  hive  the  busiest,  greatest,  still 
Gathering,  enlarging  still.    Let  us  stand  by, 
And  note  who  passes.    Here  comes  one,  a  youth, 
Glowing  with  pride,  the  pride  of  conscious  power, 
A  Chatterton — in  thought  admired,  caress'd. 
And  crown'd  like  Petrarch  in  the  capitol ; 
Ere  long  to  die — to  fall  by  bis  own  hand. 
And  fAter  with  the  vilest    Here  come  two, 
Less  feverish,  less  exalted— soon  to  part, 
A  Garrick  and  a  Johnson ;  wealth  and  fame 
Awaiting  one— e'en  at  the  gate,  neglect 
And  want  the  other.    But  what  multitudes. 
Urged  by  the  love  of  change,  and,  like  myself. 
Adventurous,  careless  of  to-morrow's  fare. 
Press  on — though  but  a  rill  entering  the  sea, 
Entering  and  lost !    Our  task  would  never  end. 

Day  glimmcr'd  and  I  went,  a  gentle  breeze 
Ruffling  the  Leman  lake.    Wave  after  wave, 
If  such  they  might  be  call'd,  dash*d  as  in  sport. 
Not  anger,  with  th6  pebbles  on  the  beach, 
Making  wild  music,  and  far  westward  caught 
The  sunbeam'— where,  alone  and  as  entranced. 
Counting  the  hours,  the  fisher  in  his  skiff 
Lay  with  his  circular  and  dotted  line, 
Fishing  in  silence.    When  the  heart  is  light 
With  hope,  all  pleases,  nothing  comes  amiss ; 
And  soon  a  passage  boat  swept  gayly  by, 
Laden  with  peasant  girls,  and  fruits  and  flowers. 
And  many  a  chanticleer  and  partlet  caged 
For  Vevay's  market-place — a  motley  group 
Seen  through  the  silvery  haze.  But  soon  twas  gone. 
The  shifting  sail  flapp'd  idly  for  an  insttmt. 
Then  bore  them  off. 

I  am  not  one  of  those 
So  dead  to  all  things  in  this  visible  world. 
So  wondrously  profound — as  to  move  on 
In  the  sweet  light  of  heaven,  like  him  of  old, 
(His  name  is  justly  in  the  calendar,) 
Who  through  the  day  pursued  this  pleasant  path 
That  winds  beside  the  mirror  of  all  beauty, 
And,  when  at  eve  his  fellow  pilgrims  sate. 
Discoursing  of  the  lake,  ask'd  where  it  was. 
They  marvcll'd,  as  they  might ;  and  so  must  all, 
Seeing  what  now  I  saw )  for  now  'twas  day. 
And  the  bright  sun  was  in  the  firmament, 
A  thousand  shadows  of  a  thousand  hues 
Checkering  the  clear  expanse.    A  while  his  orb 
Hung  o'er  thy  trackless  fields  of  snow,  Mont  Blanc, 
Thy  seas  of  ice  and  ice-built  promontories, 
That  change  their  shapes  for  ever  as  in  sport ; 
Then  travelled  onward,  and  went  down  behind 
The  pine-clad  heights  of  Jura,  lighting  up 
The  woodman's  casement,  and  perchance  his  axe 
Borne  homeward  through  the  forest  in  his  hand ; 
And,  in  some  deep  and  melancholy  glen, 
That  dungeon  fortress  never  to  be  named, 
Where,  like  a  lion  taken  in  the  toils, 
Toussaint  breathed  out  liis  brave  and  generous  spirit 
Ah,  little  did  he  think,  who  sent  him  there, 
That  he  himself,  then  greatest  among  men. 
Should  in  like  manner  be  so  soon  convey'd 


Across  the  ocean — to  a  rock  so  small 

Amid  the  countless  multitude  of  waves. 

That  ships  have  gone  and  sou^t  it,  and  retomVt, 

Saying  it  was  not ! 

Still  along  the  shore. 
Among  the  trees,  I  went  for  many  a  mile. 
Where  damsels  sit  and  weave  their  fishing-nets. 
Singing  some  national  song  by  the  way-side. 
But  now  twas  dusk,  and  journeying  by  the  Rbone, 
That  there  came  down,  a  torrent  from  the  Alps, 
I  enter'd  where  a  key  unlocks  a  kingdom,* 
The  mountains  closing,  and  the  road,  the  river. 
Filling  the  narrow  pass.    There,  till  a  ray 
Glanced  through  my  lattice,  and  the  household  stir 
Wam'd  me  to  rise,  to  rise  and  to  depart, 
A  stir  unusual  and  accompanied 
With  many  a  timing  of  rude  instruments. 
And  many  a  laugh  that  argued  coming  please:*  e. 
Mine  host's  fair  daughter  for  tiie  nuptial  rite. 
And  nuptial  feast  attiring— 4here  I  slept. 
And  in  my  dreams  wander'd  once  more,  well  pleased. 
But  now  a  charm  was  on  the  rocks,  and  woods, 
And  waters ;  for,  methought,  I  was  with  those 
I  had  at  morn,  at  even,  wish'd  for  tiiere. 

*  IL 

THE  GREAT  ST.  BERNARD. 

Night  was  again  descending,  when  my  mole. 
That  all  day  long  had  climb'd  among  the  clouds. 
Higher  and  higher  still,  as  by  a  stair 
Let  down  from  heaven  itself,  transporting  ne, 
Stopp'd,  to  the  joy  of  both,  at  that  low  door 
So  near  the  summit  of  the  great  St  Bernard; 
That  door  which  ever  on  its  hinges  moved 
To  them  that  knock'd,  and  nightly  sends  abroad 
Ministering  spirits.    Lying  on  the  watch. 
Two  dogs  of  grave  demeanour  welcomed  me. 
All  meekness,  gentleness,  though  large  of  limb  i 
And  a  lay  brother  of  the  hospital. 
Who,  as  we  toil'd  below,  had  heard  by  fits 
The  distant  echoes  gaining  on  his  ear. 
Came  and  held  fast  my  stirrup  in  his  hand. 
While  I  alighted. 

Long  could  I  have  stood. 
With  a  religious  awe  contemplating 
That  house,  the  highest  in  the  ancient  world. 
And  placed  there  for  the  noblest  purpo9^s. 
'Twas  a  rude  pile  of  simplest  masonry. 
With  narrow  windows  and  vast  buttressisb. 
Built  to  endure  the  shocks  of  time  and  chance  | 
Yet  showing  many  a  rent,  as  well  it  might, 
Warr'd  on  for  ever  by  the  elements, 
And  in  an  evil  day,  nor  long  ago. 
By  violent  men — ^when  on  the  mountain  top 
The  French  and  Austrian  banners  met  in  conflict 

On  the  same  rock  beside  it  stood  the  church. 
Reft  of  its  cross,  not  of  its  sanctity ; 
The  vesper  bell,  for  'twas  the  vesper  hour. 
Duly  proclaiming  through  the  wilderness, 
"  All  ye  who  hear,  whatever  be  your  work. 
Stop  for  an  instant — move  your  lips  in  prayer  !• 
And,  just  beneath  it,  in  that  dreary  dale. 
If  dale  it  might  be  call'd,  so  near  to  heaven, 
A  little  lake,  where  never  fish  leap'd  up, 
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Laj  like  a  spot  of  ink  amid  the  snow  i 

A  star,  the  only  one  in  that  small  sky, 

On  its  dead  sttiface  glimmering.    Twas  a  scene 

Resembling  nothing  I  had  left  behind, 

As  though  all  worldly  ties  were  now  dissolved  i — 

And  to  incline  the  mind  still  more  to  thought. 

To  thought  and  sadness,  on  the  eastern  shore. 

Under  a  beetling  cliff  stood,  half  in  shadow, 

A  lonely  chapel  destined  for  the  dead. 

For  such  as,  having  wanderM  from  the  way. 

Had  pcrishM  miserably.    Side  by  side, 

Within  they  lie,  a  mournful  company. 

All  in  their  shrouds,  no  earth  to  cover  them ; 

Their  features  full  of  life,  yet  motionless 

In  the  broad  day,  nor  soon  to  suffer  change. 

Though  the  barr*d  windows,  barrM  against  the  wolf, 

Are  always  open ! 

But  the  Bit  blew  cold ; 
And,  bidden  to  a  spare  but  cheerful  meal, 
1  sate  among  the  holy  brotherhood 
At  their  long  board.    The  fue,  indeed,  was  such 
As  is  prescribed  on  days  of  abstinence. 
But  might  have  pleased  a  nicer  taste  than  mine ; 
And  through  the  floor  came  up,  an  ancient  matron 
Serving  unseen  below ;  while  from  the  roof 
(The  roof,  the  floor,  the  walls  of  native  fir) 
A  lamp  hung  flickering,  such  as  loves  to  fling 
Its  partial  light  on  apostolic  heads, 
And  sheds  a  grace  on  all.  •  Theirs  time  as  yet 
Had  changed  not    Some  were  almost  in  the  prime ; 
Nor  was  a  brow  o'ereast    Seen  as  I  saw  them. 
Ranged  round  their  ample  heartlnstone  in  an  hour 
Of  rest,  they  were  as  gay,  as  free  from  guile. 
As  children ;  answering,  and  at  once,  to  all 
The  gentler  impulses,  to  pleasure,  mirth  j  ^ 
Sfingling,  at  intervals,  with  rational  talk, 
Music ;  and  gathering  news  from  them  that  came, 
As  of  some  other  world.    But  when  the  storm 
Rose,  and  the  snow  roU'd  on  in  ocean  billows, 
When  on  his  face  th*  experienced  traveller  fell, 
Sheltering  hii  lips  and  nostrils  with  his  hands. 
Then  all  was  changed ;  and,  tallying  with  their  pack 
Into  that  blank  of  nature,  they  became 
Unearthly  beings.    ^  Anselm,  higher  up, 
Just  where  it  drifts,  a  dqg  howls  loud  and  long, 
And  now,  as  guided  by  a  voice  from  heaven, 
Digs  with  his  (eet    That  noble  vehemence. 
Whose  can  it  be,  but  his  who  never  err'd  ? 
Let  us  to  work !  there  is  no  time  to  lose  !-^ 
But  who  descends  Mont  Velan  ?    'Tis  La  Croix. 
Away,  away !  if  not,  alas,  too  late. 
Homeward  he  drags  an  old  man  and  a  boy. 
Faltering  and  falling,  and  but  half  awaken'd. 
Asking  to  sleep  again.'*    Such  their  discourse. 

Oft  has  a  venerable  roof  received  me  $ 
St  Bruno's  once* — where,  when  the  winds  were 

hush'd, 
Nor  from  the  cataract  the  voice  came  up. 
Ton  might  have  heard  the  mole  work  undergroimd, 
So  great  the  stillness  of  that  place ;  none  seen. 
Save  when  from  rock  to  rock  a  hermit  cross'd 
By  some  rude  bridge — or  one  at  midnight  toll'd 
To  matins,  and  white  habits,  issuing  forth, 
Glided  along  those  aisles  interminable. 


*  The  Grande  Chartreose. 


All,  all  observant  of  the  sacred  law 

Of  silence.    Nor  is  that  sequester'd  spot, 

Once  callM  "  Sweet  Waters,"  now  « The  Sha4r 

Vale,"* 
To  me  unknown }  that  house  so  rich  of  old. 
So  courteous,  and  by  two,  that  pass'd  that  way,t 
Amply  requited  with  immortal  verse. 
The  poet's  payment 

But,  among  them  all, 
None  can  with  this  compare,  the  dangerous  seat 
Of  generous,  active  virtue.    What  though  frost 
Reign  everlastingly,  and  ice  and  snow 
Thaw  not,  but  gather— there  is  that  within, 
Which,  where  it  comes,  makes  summer;  and  in 

thought. 
Oft  am  I  sitting  on  the  bench  beneath 
Their  garden  plot,  where  all  that  vegetates 
Is  but  some  scanty  lettuce,  to  observe 
Those  from  the  south  ascending,  every  step 
As  though  it  were  their  last — and  Instantly 
Restored,  renew'd,  advancing  as  with  songs. 
Soon  as  they  see,  turning  a  lofty  crag, 
That  plain,  that  modest  structure,  promising 
Bread  to  the  hungry,  to  the  weary  rest 

in. 

THE  DESCENT. 
My  mule  refreshed — and,  let  the  truth  be  told, 
He  was  not  of  that  vile,  that  scurvy  race. 
From  sire  to  son  lovers  of  controvei-sy. 
But  patient,  diligent,  and  sure  of  foot. 
Shunning  the  loose  stone  on  the  precipice. 
Snorting  suspicion  while  with  sight,  smell,  touch. 
Examining  the  wet  and  spongy  moss. 
And  on  his  haunches  sitting  to  slide  down 
The  steep,  the  smooth — my  mule  refresh'd,  his  belle 
Jingled  once  more,  the  signal  to  depart, 
And  we  set  out  in  the  gray  light  of  dawn. 
Descending  rapidly — by  waterfalls 
Fast  frozen,  and  among  huge  blocks  of  ice 
That  in  their  long  career  had  stopt  midway. 
At  length,  unchcck'd,  unbidden,  he  stood  still ; 
And  all  his  bells  were  muffled.    Then  my  guide. 
Lowering  his  voice,  address'd  me :  **  Through  this 

chasm 
On  and  say  nothing — for  a  word,  a  breath. 
Stirring  the  air,  may  loosen  and  bring  down 
A  winter's  snow — enough  to  overwhelm 
The  horse  and  foot  that,  night  and  day,  defiled 
Along  this  path  to  conquer  at  Marengo. 
Well  I  remember  how  I  met  them  here. 
As  the  light  died  away,  and  how  Napoleon, 
Wrapt  in  his  cloak — ^I  could  not  be  deceived— 
Rein'd  in  his  horse,  and  ask'd  me,  as  I  pass'd. 
How  far  twas  to  St  Remi.    Where  the  rock 
Juts  forward,  and  the  road,  crumbling  away. 
Narrows  almost  to  nothing  at  its  base. 
»Twas  there  j  and  down  along  the  brink  he  led 
To  victory ! — Dessaix,  who  turn'd  the  scale. 
Leaving  his  life-blood  In  that  famous  field, 
(When  the  clouds  break,  we  may  discern  the  spot 
In  the  blue  haze,)  sleeps,  as  you  saw  at  dawn. 
Just  as  you  enter'd,  in  the  hospital  church." 


*  Vallombrosa,  formerly  called  Acqua  Bella, 
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80  saying,  for  a  while  he  held  his  peace, 

Awe-struck  heneath  that  dreadful  canopy  s 

But  soon,  the  danger  passM,  launch*d  forth  again. 

IV. 

JORASSE. 

JoRAssE  was  in  his  three-and-twentieth  year ; 
Graceful  and  active  as  a  stag  just  roused ; 
Gentle  withal,  and  pleasant  in  his  speech. 
Yet  seldom  seen  to  smile.    He  had  grown  up 
Among  the  hunters  of  the  higher  Alps ; 
Had  caught  their  starts  and  fits  of  though  tfulness. 
Their  haggard  looks,  and  strange  soliloquies. 
Said  to  arise,  by  those  who  dwell  below. 
From  frequent  dealings  with  the  mountain  spirits. 
But  other  ways  had  taught  him  better  things ; 
And  now  he  number'd,  marching  by  my  side. 
The  savans,  princes,  who  with  him  had  cross'd 
The  frozen  tract,  with  him  familiarly 
l*hrough  the  rough  day  and  rougher  night  conversed 
In  many  a  chalet  round  the  Peak  of  Terror,* 
Round  Tacol,  Tour,  Well-horn  and  Rosenlau, 
And  her,  whose  throne  is  inaccessible,! 
Who  sits,  withdrawn,  in  virgin  majesty, 
Nor  oft  unveils.    Anon  an  avalanche 
RollM  its  long  thunder  j  and  a  sudden  crash. 
Sharp  and  metallic,  to  the  startled  ear 
Told  that  far  down  a  continent  of  ice 
Had  burst  in  twain.    But  he  had  now  begun ; 
And  with  what  transport  he  recall*d  the  hour 
When  to  deserve,  to  win  his  blooming  bride, 
Madelaine  of  Annecy,  to  his  feet  he  bound 
The  iron  crampons,  and,  ascending,  trod 
The  upper  reahns  of  frost ;  then,  by  a  cord 
Let  halfway  down,  enter*d  a  grot  star-bright, 
And  gatherM  from  above,  below,  around. 
The  pointed  crystals .' 

Once,  nor  long  before, 
(Thus  did  his  tongue  run  on,  fast  as  his  feet. 
And  with  an  eloquence  that  nature  gives 
To  all  her  children — ^breaking  off  by  starts 
Into  the  harsh  and  rude,  oft  as  the  mule 
Drew  his  displeasure,)  once,  nor  long  before. 
Alone  at  daybreak  on  the  Mettenberg, 
He  slippM,  he  fell }  and  through  a  fearful  cleft 
Gliding  from  ledge  to  ledge,  from  deep  to  deeper, 
-  Went  to  the  under  world !    Long  while  he  lay 
Upon  his  rugged  bed — then  waked  like  one 
Wishing  to  sleep  again  and  sleep  for  ever  * 
For,  looking  round,  he  saw  or  thought  he  saw 
Innumerable  branches  of  a  cavern. 
Winding  beneath  a  solid  crust  of  ice ; 
With  here  and  there  a  rent  that  showM  the  stars ! 
What  then,  alas,  was  left  him  but  to  die  ? 
What  else  in  those  immeasurable  chambers, 
Strewn  with  the  bones  of  miserable  men, 
Lost  like  himself?    Yet  must  he  wander  on. 
Till  cold  and  hunger  set  his  spirit  free ! 
And,  rising,  he  began  his  dreary  round ; 
When  hark,  the  noise  as  of  some  mighty  river 
Working  its  way  to  light !    Back  he  withdrew, 
But  soon  retum'd,  and,  fearless  from  despair, 
JashM  down  the  dismal  channel ;  and  all  day. 
S  day  could  be  where  utter  darkness  was. 


*  The  Schrekhorn. 
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Traveird  incessantly,  the  craggy  loof 
Just  over  head,  and  the  tepetaoai  wmvts. 
Nor  broad  nor  deep,  yet  with  a  giants  1 
Lashing  him  on.    At  last  the  water  alepft 
In  a  dead  lake— at  the  third  step  he  took, 
Unfathomable-HUid  the  roof,  that  hng 
Had  threaten 'd,  suddenly  descending,  lay 
Flat  on  the  euifiuie.    Statue-Uke  be  ttood. 
His  journey  ended }  when  a  ray  divme 
Shot  through  his  soul.    Breathing  a  payer  to  htr 
Whose  ears  are  never  shut,  the  bleeted  viigiii. 
He  plunged,  he  swam— and  in  an  instant  rase. 
The  barrier  past,  in  light,  in  smnhine !    Thioq|^ 
A  smiling  valley,  full  of  cottages. 
Glittering  the  river  ran ;  and  00  the  Ixtak 
The  young  were  dancing  (twas  a  festival-day) 
All  in  their  best  attire.    There  first  he  saw 
His  Madelaine.    In  the  crowd  she  stood  to  hear, 
When  all  drew  round,  inquiring ;  and  her  fact. 
Seen  behind  all,  and,  varying,  as  he  speke, 
With  hope,  and  fear,  and  generous  sympathy. 
Subdued  him.    From  that  very  hour  he  loved. 

The  tale  was  long,  but  coming  to  a  close. 
When  his  dark  eyes  flash'd  fire,  and,  stopping  short. 
He  listen'd  and  look'd  up.    I  looked  up  too ; 
And  twice  there  came  a  hiss  that  through  me  thriUM . 
Twas  heard  no  more.    A  chamois  on  the  cliff 
Had  roused  his  fellows  with  that  cry  of  fsor. 
And  all  were  gone.       • 

But  now  the  thread  was hivktn  I 
Love  and  its  joys  had  vanbh'd  from  his  mind  1 
And  he  recounted  his  hair>breadth  escapee 
When  with  his  Ariend,  Hubert  of  Bionnay, 
(His  ancient  carbine  from  his  shoulder  slung. 
His  axe  to  hew  a  staircase  in  the  ice,) 
He  track'd  their  footsteps.    By  a  cloud  surprised. 
Upon  a  crag  among  the  precipices. 
Where  the  next  step  had  hurlM  them  fifty  fitthamt, 
Oft  had  they  stood,  k)ck*d  in  each  other's  aims. 
All  the  long  night  under  a  freezing  sky, 
Eadi  guarding  each  the  while  from  sleeping,  faHing. 
0,  'twas  a  sport  he  loved  dearer  than  life. 
And  only  would  with  life  itself  relinquish ! 
<*  My  sire,  my  grandsire  died  among  these  wiMa. 
As  for  myself,"  he  cried,  and  he  held  forUi 
His  wallet  in  his  hand,  •^  this  do  I  call 
My  winding  sheet — ^for  I  shall  have  no  other  !** 

And  he  spoke  truth.    Within  a  little  month 
He  lay  among  these  awful  solitudes, 
(TVas  on  a  glacier—halfway  up  to  heaven,) 
Taking  his  final  rest    Long  did  his  wife. 
Suckling  her  babe,  her  only  one,  look  out 
The  way  he  went  at  parting,  but  he  came  not ! 
Long  fear  to  close  her  eyes,  lest  in  her  sleep 
(Such  their  belief)  he  should  appear  before  her. 
Frozen  and  ghastly  pale,  or  crush'd  and  bleedizig, 
To  tell  her  where  he  lay,  and  supplicate 
For  the  last  rite !    At  length  the  dismal  new^ 
Came  to  her  ears,  and  to  her  eyes  his  corse. 

V. 
MARGUERITE  DE  TOURS. 
Now  the  gray  granite,  starting  through  the 
Discover'd  many  a  variegated  moss* 
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That  to  th«  pdgilDi  ratting  on  his  ttaff 

Shidowt  out  c&pMrand  island! ;  and  ore  long. 

Numbedess  flowen>  such  as  disdain  to  live 

In  lower  ngions,  and  delighted  drink 

The  clouds  before  they  &U,  flowen  of  all  hues. 

With  their  dlminnttYe  leaves  covered  the  ground. 

Twas  tben»  that,  turning  by  an- ancient  larch, 

Shiyer'd  in  two,  yet  moat  augestical 

With  its  long  level  branches,  we  observed 

A  human  figure  sitting  on  a  stone 

Far  down  by  the  way*side— just  where  the  rode 

Is  nv^n  asunder,  and  the  Evil  One 

Has  bridged  the  gulf;  a  wondrous  monument 

Built  in  one  night,  £rom  which  the  flood  beneath, 

Raging  along,  all  foam,  is  seen,  not  heard. 

And  teen  as  motionless  I 

Nearer  we  drew, 
And  *twas  a  woman  young  and  delicate, 
Wrapt  in  a  rutset  cloak  from  head  to  foot. 
Her  eyes  cast  down,  her  cheek  upon  her  hand 
In  deepest  thought    Toung  as  she  was,  she  wore 
The  matron  cnp ;  and  firom  her  shape  we  judged. 
As  well  we  tnight,  that  it  would  not  be  long 
Ere  she  became  ar  mother.    Pale  she  lookM, 
YetcheerAil ;  though, methought, once,  if  not  twice, 
She  wiped  away  a  tear  that  would  be  coming : 
And  in  those  moments  her  small  hat  of  straw. 
Worn  on  one  side,  and  gamishM  with  a  riband 
Glittering  with  gold,  but  ill  concealed  a  face 
Not  soon  to  be  forgotten*    Rising  up 
On  our  approach,  she  joufneyM  slowly  on  j 
And  my  companion,  long  before  we  met, 
ICnew,  and  rao  down  to  greet  her. 

She  was  bom 
(Sueh  was  her  artless  tale,  told  with  fresh  tears) 
In  Val  d'Aoeta  s  and  an  Alpine  stream, 
Leaping  from  crag  to  crag  in  its  short  course 
To  join  the  Dora,  turned  her  father's  raUL 
There  did  she  blossom  till  a  Valaisan, 
A  townsman  of  Martigny,  won  her  heart. 
Mash  to  the-  old  man's  griet    Long  he  held  out. 
Unwilling  to  resign  her;  and  at  length, 
When  the  tbiid  summer  came,  they  stole  a  match 
And  fled.    The  act  was  sudden  i  and  when  fan 
Away,  her  spirit  had  misgiviogflu    Then 
She  pictured  to  herself  that  aged  Um 
Sickly  and  wan,  in  sorrow,  not  in  anger  i 
And,  when  at  last  she  heard  his  hour  was  near. 
Went  finrth  unseen,  and,  burden'd  as  she  was, 
CrottM  the  high  Alps  on  foot  to  ask  forgiveness. 
And  hold  him  to  her  heart  before  he  died. 
Her  task  was  done.    She  had  fulfill'd  her  wish. 
And  now  wae  oo  her  way,  rejoicing,  weeping. 
A  frame  like  hers  had  si^Ser'd ;  but  her  love 
Was  strong  within  her  t  and  right  on  she  went. 
Fearing  no  ilL    May  all  good  angels  guard  her ! 
And  should  I  onee  again,  as  once  I  may. 
Visit  Martigny,  I  will  not  forget 
Thy  hospitable  roof.  Marguerite  de  Tours  i 
Thj  sign  the  aitver  swan.*    Heaven  prosper  thee ! 

VI. 
THE  ALPS. 
Who  first  beholds  those  everlasting  clouds. 
Seed-time  and  harvest,  mormug,  noon  and  night, 

•  LaCygne. 


Still  where  they  were,  steadfast,  immovable ; 

Who  first  beholds  the  Ah)t — that  mighty  chain 

Of  mountains,  stretching  on  from  east  to  west. 

So  massive,  yet  so  shadowy,  so  ethereal. 

As  to  belong  rather  to  heaven  than  to  earth — 

But  instantly  receives  into  his  soul 

A  sense,  a  feeling  that  he  loses  not, 

A  something  that  informs  him  tis  a  moment 

Whence  he  may  date  henceforward  and  for  ever  ? 

To  me  they  seem'd  the  barriers  of  a  world, 
Sajring,  Thus  far,  no  farther !  and  as  o'er 
The  level  plain  I  traveU'd  silently, 
Nearing  them  more  and  more,  day  after  day. 
My  wandering  thoughts  my  only  company, 
And  they  before  me  still,  oft  as  I  look'd, 
A  strange  delight,  mir.fled  with  fear,  came  o'er  ma. 
A  wonder  as  at  things  2**  nd  not  heard  of ! 
Oft  as  I  look'd,  1  feU  as  though  it  were 
For  the  first  time  * 

Great  was  the  tumult  there. 
Deafening  the  din,  when  in  barbaric  pomp 
The  Carthaginian  on  his  mareh  to  Rome 
Entered  their  fastnesses.    Trampling  the  snows. 
The  war-horse  reared ;  and  the  tower'd  elephant 
Upturn 'd  his  trunk  into  the  murky  sky. 
Then  tumbled  headlong,  swajlow'd  up  and  lost. 
He  and  his  rider. 

Now  the  scene  is  changed  % 
And  o'er  Mont  Cenls,  o'er  the  Simplon  winds 
A  path  of  pleasure.    Like  a  silver  zone 
Flung  about  carelessly,  it  shines  afar. 
Catching  the  eye  in  many  a  broken  link. 
In  many  a  turn  and  traverse  as  it  glides ; 
And  oft  above  and  oft  below  appears. 
Seen  o'er  the  wall  by  him  who  journeys  up. 
As  though  it  were  another,  not  the  same. 
Leading  along  he  knows  not  whence  or  whither 
Yet  through  its  fairy  course,  go  where  it  will. 
The  torrent  stops  it  not,  the  rugged  rock 
Opens  and  lets  it  in ;  and  on  it  runs. 
Winning  its  easy  way  from  clime  to  clime 
Through  glens  lock'd  up  before. 

Not  such  my  path  . 
Mine  but  for  those,  who,  like  Jean  Jacques,  delight 
In  dizziness,  gazing  and  shuddering  on 
Till  fascination  comes  and  th^  brain  turns  ! 
Mine,  though  I  judge  but  from  my  ague-fits 
Over  the  Drance,  just  where  the  abbot  feel,  .  • 

The  same  as  Hannibal's. 

But  now  tis  past. 
That  turbulent  chaos  ;  and  the  promised  land 
Lies  at  my  feet  in  all  its  loveliness ! 
To  him  who  starts  up  fron^  a  terrible  dream. 
And  lo  the  tun  is  shining,  and  the  lark 
Singing  aloud  for  joy,  to  him  is  not 
Such  sudden  ravishment  as  now  I  feel 
At  the  first  glimpses  of  fair  ItaJiy. 

vn. 

COMO. 
I  LOVE  to  sail  along  the  Lacian  Lake 
Under  the  shore — though  not  to  visit  Pliny, 
To  catch  him  musing  in  his  plane  tree  walk. 
Or  fishing,  as  he  might  be,  from  his  window : 
And,  to  deal  plainly,  (may  his  shade  forgive  me  I) 
Could  I  recall  the  ag^  past»and  play 
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The  fool  with  Time,  I  should  perhaps  reserve 

Mj  leisure  for  Catullus  on  hit  lake, 

Though  to  fare  worse,  or  Virgil  at  his  farm 

A  little  further  on  the  way  to  Mantua. 

But  such  things  cannot  be.    So  I  sit  still. 

And  let  the  boatman  shift  his  little  sail. 

His  sail  so  forked  and  so  swallow-like, 

Well  pleased  with  all  that  comes.    The  morning  air 

Plays  on  my  cheek  how  gently,  flinging  round 

A  silvery  gleam :  and  now  the  purple  mists 

Rbe  like  a  curtain ;  now  the  sun  looks  out, 

Filling,  o'erflowing  with  his  glorious  light 

This  noble  amphitheatre  of  mountains ; 

And  now  appear  as  on  a  phosphor  sea 

Numberless  barks,  from  Milan,  from  PavU ; 

Some  sailing  up,  some  down,  and  some  at  anchor, 

Lading,  unlading  at  that  small  port-town 

Under  the  promontory — its  tall  tower 

And  long  flat  roofs,  just  such  as  Poussm  drew. 

Caught  by  a  sunbeam  slanting  through  a  cloud ; 

A  quay-like  scene,  glittering  and  full  of  life. 

And  doubled  by  reflection. 

What  delight, 
After  so  long  a  sojourn  in  the  wild. 
To  hear  once  more  the  sounds  of  cheerful  labour ! 
—But  in  a  clime  like  this  where  are  they  not  ? 
Along  the  shores,  among  the  hills  *tis  now 
The  heyday  of  the  vintage  {  all  abroad, 
But  most  the  young  and  of  the  gentler  sex, 
Busy  in  gathering ;  all  among  the  vines. 
Some  on  the  ladder,  and  some  underneath. 
Filling  their  baskets  of  green  wickcrwork, 
While  many  a  canzonet  and  frolic  kugh 
Come  through  the  leaves ;  the  vines  in  light  festoons 
From  tree  to  tree,  the  trees  in  avenues. 
And  every  avenue  a  cover*d  walk. 
Hung  with  black  clusters.    'TIS  enough  to  make 
The  sad  man  merry,  the  benevolent  one 
Melt  into  tears — so  general  is  the  joy  ! 
While  up  and  down  the  clill^,  over  the  lake, 
Wains  oxen-drawn,  and  pannicr'd  mules  are  seen, 
Laden  with  grapes,  and  dropping  rosy  wine. 
Here  I  received  from  thee,  Filippo  Mori, 
One  of  those  courtesies  so  sweet,  so  rare ! 
When,  as  I  rambled  through  thy  vineyard  ground 
On  the  hill-side,  thou  sent'st  thy  little  son, 
Charged  with  a  bunch  almost  as  big  as  he, 
To  press  it  on  the  stranger. 

May  thy  vats 
Overflow,  and  he,  thy  willing  gift-bearer. 
Live  to  become  ere  long  himself  a  giver ; 
And  in  due  time,  when  thou  art  full  of  honour, 
The  staff  of  thine  old  age ! 

In  a  strange  land 
Such  things,  however  trifling,  reach  the  heart. 
And  through  the  heart  the  head,  clearing  away 
The  narrow  notions  that  grow  up  at  home. 
And  in  their  place  grafting  good-will  to  alL 
At  least  I  found  it  so  $  nor  less  at  eve. 
When,  bidden  as  an  English  traveller, 
(*Twas  by  a  little  boat  that  gave  me  chase 
With  oar  and  sail,  as  homeward-bound  I  cross'd 
The  bay  of  Tramezzine,)  right  readily 
I  turnM  my  prow  and  follow'd,  landing  soon 
Where  steps  of  purest  marble  met  the  wave } 
iVhere,  through  the  trellises  and  corridors. 


Soft  music  came  as  Cron  Amiida'ft  palaee. 
Breathing  enchantment  o*er  the  woods,  tiie 
And  through  a  bright  pavilk>n,  bright  as  dajr, 
Forms  such  as  hers  were  flitting,  lost  aoMmg 
Such  as  of  old  in  sober  pomp  swept  by. 
Such  as  adorn  the  triumphs  and  the  feasts 
Painted  by  Qkgliari ;  where  the  world  danetd 
Under  the  starry  sky,  while  I  lookM  on. 
Admiring,  listening,  quaflfaog  grmmolmta. 
And  reading,  in  the  eyes  that  sparkled  roond. 
The  thousand  love  adventures  written  tfaeie. 

Can  I  forget — no,  never,  such  a  scene 
So  t\x\\  of  witchery  !    Night  lingerM  still. 
When,  with  a  dying  breeze,  I  left  Bellaggio  t 
But  the  strain  follow'd  me  j  and  still  I  saw 
Thy  smile,  Angelica  j  and  still  I  beard 
Thy  voioe—Kmce  and  again  biding  adieu. 

vni. 

BERGAMO. 

The  song  was  one  that  I  had  heard  befor§. 
But  where  I  knew  not    It  inclined  to  sadness  i 
And,  turning  round  from  the  delicious  fare 
My  landlord's  little  daughter,  Barbara, 
Had  from  her  apron  just  roll'd  out  before  me. 
Figs  and  rock-melons-*at  the  door  I  saw 
Two  boys  of  lively  aspect    Peasant-like 
They  were,  and  poorly  clad,  but  not  imskillMi 
With  their  small  voices  and  an  old  guitar 
Winning  their  mazy  progress  to  my  heart 
In  that,  the  only  universal  language. 
But  soon  they  changed  the  measure,  entering  oo 
A  pleasant  dialogue  of  sweet  and  sour, 
A  war  of  words,  and  waged  with  looks  and  gestvrts 
Between  Trappanti  and  his  ancient  dame, 
Mona  Ludlia.    To  and  fro  it  went  j 
While  many  a  titter  on  the  stairs  was  heard. 
And  Barbara's  among  them. 

When  »twBS  done, 
Their  cark  eyes  flash'd  no  longer,  yet,  methougfat, 
In  many  a  glance  as  from  the  son],  express'd 
More  than  enough  to  serve  them.    Far  or  n^ar, 
Few  let  them  pass  unnoticed  ;  and  there  was  not 
A  mother  round  about  for  many  a  league. 
But  could  repeat  their  story.    Twins  they  were, 
And  orphans,  as  I  learnt,  cast  on  the  world ; 
The  parents  lost  in  the  old  ferry-boat 
That,  three  years  since,  last  Martinmas,  went  dow^ 
Crossing  the  rough  Penacus.* 

May  they  live 
Blameless  and  happy — ^rich  they  cannot  be. 
Like  him  who,  in  the  dajrs  of  minstrelsy. 
Came  in  a  beggar's  weeds  to  Petrarch's  door. 
Crying  without,  **  Give  me  a  lay  to  sing !" 
And  soon  in  silk  (such  then  the  power  of  song) 
Retum'd  to  ttfank  him ;  or  like  him  wayworn 
And  lost,  who,  by  the  foaming  Adig^ 
Descending  from  the  Tyrol,  as  night  fell, 
Knock'd  at  a  city  gate  near  the  hill  foot, 
The  gate  that  bore  so  long,  sculptured  in  stone. 
An  eagle  on  a  ladder,  and  at  once 
Found  welcome — nightly  in  the  banuer'd  hall 
Tuning  his  harp  to  tales  of  chivalry 

*  Laffo  dl  Garda. 
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Before  the  great  Mastino,  and  bis  guests, 
The  three-and-twenty,  by  some  adverse  fortune. 
By  war  or  treason  or  domestic  malice, 
Beft  of  their  kingiy  crowns,  reft  of  their  all. 
And  living  on  bis  bounty. 

But  who  now 
Enters  the  chamber,  flourishing  a  scroll 
In  his  right  hand,  his  left  at  every  step 
Broshing  the  floor  with  what  was  once  a  hat 
Of  ceremony  ?    Gliding  on  he  comes, 
Slipshod,  ungarterM ;  his  lojig  suit  of  black 
Dingy  and  threadbare,  though  renew  *d  in  patches 
Till  it  has  almost  ceased  to  be  the  old  one. 
At  length  arrived,  and  with  a  shrug  that  pleads 
<<  Tis  my  necessity !"  he  stops  and  speaks. 
Screwing  a  smile  into  his  diunerless  face. 

« I  am  a  poet,  signor : — give  me  leave 
To  bid  you  welcome. '  Though  you  shrink  from 

notice. 
The  splendour  of  your  name  has  gone  before  you ; 
And  Italy  from  sea  to  sea  rejoices, 
As  well  indeed  she  may  !    But  I  transgress  ; 
I  too  have  known  the  weight  of  praise,  and  ought 
To  spare  another." 

Saying  so,  he  laid 
His  sonnet,  an  impromptu,  on  my  table, 
And  bowM  and  left  me  {  in  his  hollow  hand 
Receiving  my  squall  tribute,  a  zecchino. 
Unconsciously,  as  doctors  do  their  fees. 

My  omelet,  and  a  flagon  of  hill-wine, 
•«  The  very  best  in  Bergamo  I"  had  long 
Fled  from  all  eyes ;  or,  like  the  young  Gil  Bias 
De  Santillane,  I  had  perhaps  been  seen 
Bartering  my  bread  and  salt  for  empty  praise. 

IX. 

ITALY. 

Ah  I  in  Italy?    Is  this  the  Mincius  ? 
Are  those  the  distant  turrets  of  Verona  ? 
And  shall  I  sup  where  Juliet  at  the  mask 
Saw  her  loved  Montague,  and  now  sleeps  by  him  ? 
Such  questions  hourly  do  I  ask  myself; 
And  not  a^^nger^post  by  the  road  side 
«  To  BIantua»»— '<  To  Ferrara"— but  excites 
Surprise,  and  doubt,  and  self-congratulation. 

O  Italy,  how  beautiful  thou  art ! 
Yet  could  I  weep — ^for  thou  art  lying,  alas ! 
Low  in  the  dust ;  and  they  who  come,  admire  thee 
As  we  admire  the  beautiful  in  death. 
Thine  was  a  dangerous  gift,  the  gift  of  beauty. 
Would  thou  hadst  less,  or  wert  as  once  thou  wast. 
Inspiring  awe  in  those  who  now  enslave  thee  I 
—But  why  despair  ?    Twice  hast  thou  lived  already. 
Twice  shone  among  the  nations  of  the  world, 
As  the  sun  shines  among  the  lesser  lights 
Of  heaven ;  and  shalt  again.    The  hour  shall  come, 
When  they  who  think  to  bind  the  ethereal  spirit. 
Who,  like  the  eagle  cowering  o'er  his  prey. 
Watch  with  quick  eye,  and  strike  and  strike  again 
If  but  a  sinew  vibrate,  shall  confess 
Their  wisdom  folly.    E'en  now  the  flame 
Bursts  forth  where  once  it  burnt  so  gloriously, 
And,  dying,  left  a  splendour  like  the  day. 
That  like  the  day  diffused  itself,  and  still 
Blesses  the  earth — ^the  light  of  genius,  virtue, 

I  In  thought  and  act,  contempt  of  death. 


Godlike  example.    Echoes  that  have  slept 
Since  Athens,  Lacedoemon,  were  themselves. 
Since  men  invoked  **  By  those  in  Marathon  l*^ 
Awake  along  the  .Sgean  ;  and  the  dead. 
They  of  that  sacred  shore,  have  heard  the  call. 
And  through  the  ranks,  from  wing  to  wing,  art  leti 
Moving  as  once  they  were— instead  of  rage 
Breathing  deliberate  valour. 

X. 

COLL'ALTO. 

Iif  this  neglected  mirror  (the  broad  frame 
Of  massive  silver  serves  to  testify 
That  many  a  nob^e  matron  of  the  house 
Has  sate  before  it,  once,  alas .  was  seen 
What  led  to  many  sorrows.    From  that  time 
The  bat  came  hither  for  a  sleeping  place  { 
And  he,  who  cursed  another  in  his  heart. 
Said, «  Be  thy  dwelling  through  the  day,  the  night, 
Shunn'd  like  CoU'alto."    *Twas  in  that  old  castle. 
Which  flanks  the  cliff  with  its  gray  battlements 
Flung  here  and  there,  and,  like  an  eagle's  nest. 
Hangs  in  the  Trevisan,  that  thus  the  steward. 
Shaking  his  locks,  the  few  that  time  had  left  him, 
Address'd  me,  as  we  enter'd  what  was  call'd 
«  My  lady's  chamber."    On  the  walls,  the  chalit. 
Much  yet  remain 'd  of  the  rich  tapestry 
Much  of  the  adventures  of  Sir  Lancelot 
In  the  green  glades  of  some  enchanted  forest 
The  toilet  table  was  of  massive  silver, 
Florentine  art,  when  Florence  was  renown'd  | 
A  gay  confusion  of  the  elements, 
Dolphins  and  boysj  and  shells  and  fruits  and  flowen  i 
And  from  the  ceiling,  in  his  gilded  cage. 
Hung  a  small  bird  of  curious  workmanship. 
That,  when  his  mistress  bade  him,  would  unfold 
(So  said  at  least  the  babbling  dame,  tradition) 
His  emerald  wings,  and  sing  and  sing  again 
The  song  that  pleased  her.    While  1  stood  and 

look'd, 
A  gleam  of  day  yet  lingering  in  the  west. 
The  steward  went  on. 

<<  She  had  ('tis  now  long  since) 
A  gentle  serving  maid,  the  fair  Crbtina. 
Fair  as  a  lily,  and  as  spotless  too  { 
None  so  admired,  beloved.    They  had  grown  up 
As  play-fellows ;  and  some  there  were,  who  said, 
Stime  who  knew  much,  discoursing  of  Cristina, 
<  She  is  not  what  she  seems.'    When  unrequireo. 
She  would  steal  forth  ;  her  custom,  her  delight. 
To  wander  through  and  through  an  ancient  grove 
Self-planted  halfway  down,  losing  herself 
Like  one  in  love  with  sadness  s  and  her  veil 
And  vesture  white,  seen  ever  in  that  place. 
Ever  as  surely  as  the  hours  came  round, 
Amongithose  reverend  trees,  gave  her  below 
The  name  of  the  White  Lady.    But  the  day 
Is  gone,  and  I  delay  you. 

In  that  chair 
The  countess,  as  it  might  be  now,  was  sittmg, 
Ifer  gentle  serving  maid,  the  fair  Cristina, 
Combing  her  golden  hair ;  and  through  this  door 
The  count,  her  lord,  was  hastening,  call'd  aw^j 
By  letters  of  great  urgency  to  Venice  i 
When  in  the  glass  she  saw,  as  she  believti, 
(Twas  an  illusion  of  the  evil  spirit— 
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Some  say  he  came  and  crossed  it  at  the  instant,) 
A  smile,  a  glance  at  parting,  given  and  answer'd. 
That  turn'd  her  blood  to  galL    That  very  night 
The  deed  was  done.    That  night,  ere  yet  the  moon 
Was  up  on  Monte  Calvo,  and  the  wolf 
Ba}ring  as  still  he  does,  (oft  do  I  hear  him, 
An  hour  and  more  by  the  old  turret  clock,) 
They  led  her  forth,  th'  unhappy,  lost  Cristina, 
Helping  her  down  in  her  distress— to  die. 

**  No  blood  was  spilt ;  no  instrument  of  death 
Lurk*d — or  stood  forth,  declaring  its  bad  purpose  { 
Nor  was  a  hair  of  her  unblemish*d  head 
Hurt  in  that  hour.    Fresh  as  a  flower  ungather'd. 
And  warm  with  life,  her  youthful  pulses  playing. 
She  was  wall*d  up  within  the  castle  wall. 
The  wall  itsfelf  was  hollow'd  to  receive  her ; 
Then  closed  again,  and  done  to  line  and  rule. 
Would  you  descend  and  see  it  ? — Tis  far  down ; 
And  many  a  stair  is  gone.    Tis  in  a  vault 
Under  the  chapel :  and  there  ni^tly  now, 
As  in  the  narrow  niche,  when  smooth  and  fair, 
And  as  though  nothing  had  been  done  or  thought  of, 
The  stone-work  rose  before  her,  till  the  light 
GUmmerM  and  went — ^there,  nightly,  at  that  hour, 
(You  smile,  and  would  it  were  an  idle  tale ! 
Would  we  could  say  so !)  at  that  hour  she  stsinds 
Shuddering — her  eyes  uplifted,  and  her  hands 
Join*d  as  in  prayer  i  then,  like  a  blessed  soul 
Bursting  the  tomb,  springs  forward,  and  away 
Flies  o'er  the  woods,  the  mountains.    Issuing  forth, 
The  hunter  meets  her  in  his  hunting  track ; 
The  shepherd  on  the  heath,  starting,  exclaims, 
(For  still  she  bears  the  name  she  bore  of  old,) 
•Tis  the  White  Lady !'»» 

XI. 
VENICE. 

These  is  a  glorious  dty  in  the  sea. 
The  sea  is  in  the  broad,  the  narrow  streets, 
Ebbing  and  flowing;  and  the  salt  sea-weed 
Clings  to  the  marble  of  her  palaces. 
No  track  of  men,  no  footsteps  to  and  fro, 
Lead  to  her  gates.    The  path  lies  o'er  the  sea. 
Invisible ;  and  from  the  land  we  went. 
As  to  a  floating  city — steering  in. 
And  gliding  up  her  streets  as  in  a  dream. 
So  smoothly,  silently — ^by  many  a  dome 
Mosque-like,  and  many  a  stately  portico . 
The  statues  ranged  along  an  azure  sky  j 
By  many  a  pile  in  more  than  eastern  splendour, 
Of  old  the  residence  of  merchant  kings  s 
The  fronts  of  some,  though  time  had  shatter*d  them. 
Still  glowing  with  the  richest  hues  of  art, 
As  though  the  wealth  within  them  had  run  o'er. 

Thither  I  came,  and  in  a  wondrous  ark, 
(That,  long  before  we  slipp'd  our  cable,  rang 
As  with  the  voices  of  all  living  things,) 
From  Padua,  where  the  stars  are,  night  by  night, 
Watch'd  from  the  top  of  an  old  dungeon  tower, 
Whence  blood  ran  once,  the  tower  of  Ezzelin— 
Not  as  he  watch'd  them,  when  he  read  his  fate 
And  shudder'd.    But  of  him  I  thought  not  then, 
Hint  or  his  horoscope ;  far,  far  from  me 
The  forms  of  guilt  and  fear ;  though  some  were  there. 
Sitting  amoog'us  round  the  cabin  board, 
^me  who,  like  him,  had  cried,"  Spill  blood  enough 


And  could  shake  long  at  shadows.    They  had  play'd 

Their  parts  at  Padua,  and  were  now  returning  | 

A  vagrant  crew,  and  careless  of  to-4norrow. 

Careless  and  full  of  mirth.    Who,  in  that  quaver 

Sings  "  Caro,  caro  ?" — Tis  the  prima  donna. 

And  to  her  monkey,  smiling  in  his  faee, 

Who,  as  transported,  cries,  *^  Brava !  ancora  ?" 

rris  a  grave  personage,  an  old  macaw, 

Perch*d  on  her  shoulder.    But  mark  him  who  Icapf 

Ashore,  and  with  a  shout  urges  along 

The  lagging  kiules ;  then  runs  and  climbs  a  tree 

That  with  its  branches  overhangs  the  stream. 

And,  like  an  acorn,  drops  on  deck  again. 

Tis  he  who  speaks  not,  stirs  not,  but  we  laugh  ; 

That  child  of  fun  and  frolic,  Arlecchlno. 

And  mark  their  poet — with  what  emphasis 

He  prompts  the  young  soubrette,  conning  her  put . 

Her  tongue  plays  truant,  and  he  raps  his  box. 

And  prompts  again )  for  ever  looking  round 

As  if  in  search  of  subjects  for  his  wit. 

His  satire ;  and  as  often  whispering 

Things,  though  unheard,  not  unimaginable. 

Had  I  thy  pencil,  Crabbe,  (when  thou  hast  done,-^ 
Late  may  it  be, — ^it  will,  like  Prosperous  staff. 
Be  buried  fifty  fathoms  in  the  earth,) 
I  would  portray  the  Italian — ^Now  I  cannot. 
Subtle,  discerning,  eloquent,  the  slave 
Of  love,  of  hate,  for  ever  in  extremes ; 
Gentle  when  unprovoked,  easily  won. 
But  quick  in  quarrel — ^through  a  thousand  shades 
His  spirit  flits,  chameleon-like  j  and  mocks 
The  eye  of  the  observer. 

Gliding  on. 
At  length  we  leave  the  river  for  the  sea. 
At  length  a  voice  aloft  proclaims  **  Venezia  !** 
And,  as  call'd  forth,  it  comes. 

»  A  few  in  fear. 

Flying  away  from  him  whose  boast  it  was,* 
That  the  grass  grew  not  where  his  horse  had  trod. 
Gave  birth  to  Venice.    Like  the  waterfowl. 
They  built  their  nests  among  the  ocean  waves ; 
And,  where  the  sands  were  shifting,  as  the  wind 
Blew  from  the  north,  the  south  $  where*they  that 

came, 
Had  to  make  sure  the  ground  they  stood  upon, 
Rose,  like  an  exhalation,  from  the  deep, 
A  vast  metropolis,  with  glittering  spires. 
With  theatres,  basilicas  adom'd ; 
A  scene  of  light  and  glory,  a  dominion, 
That  has  endiured  the  longest  among  men. 

And  whence  the  talisman  by  which  she  rose. 
Towering  ?    Twas  found  there  in  the  barren  sea. 
Want  led  to  enterprise  j  and,  far  and  near. 
Who  met  not  the  Venetian  ? — ^now  in  Cairo ; 
Ere  yet  the  califa  came,  listening  to  hear 
Its  bells  approaching  from  the  Red  Sea  coast ; 
Now  on  the  Euxine,  on  the  Sea  of  Azoph, 
In  converse  with  the  Persian,  with  the  Russ, 
The  Tartar ;  on  his  lowly  deck  receiving 
Pearls  from  the  Gulf  of  Ormus,  gems  from  Bagdad  , 
Eyes  brighter  yet,  that  shed  the  light  of  love. 
From  Georgia,  from  Circassia.    Wandering  round. 
When  in  the  rich  bazaar  he  saw,  display'd, 
Treasures  from  unknown  climes,  away  he  went, 
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And,  trayelling  slowly  upward,  drew  ere  long 
From  the  well-head  supplying  all  below ; 
Making  the  imperial  city  of  the  east. 
Herself,  his  tributary. 

If  we  turn 
To  the  black  forests  of  the  Rhine,  the  Danube, 
Where  o'er  each  narrow  glen  a  castle  hangs. 
And,  like  the  wolt  that  hungered  at  his  door. 
The  baron  lived  by  rapine — there  we  meet. 
In  warlike  guise,  the  carayan  from  Venice  j 
When  on  its  march,  now  lost  and  now  emerging, 
A  glittering  file,  the  trumpet  heard,  the  scout 
Sent  and  reddl'd — ^but  at  a  city  gate 
All  gayety,  and  look*d  for  ere  it  comos  i 
Winning  its  way  with  all  that  can  attract, 
Cages,  whence  every^wild  cry  of  the  desert. 
Jugglers,  stage-dancers.    Well  might  Charlemali:, 
And  his  brave  peers,  each  with  his  visor  up, 
On  their  long  lances  lean  and  gaze  a  while. 
When  the  Venetian  to  their  eyes  disclosed 
1  .e  wonders  of  the  east !    Well  might  they  then 
t  i^M  for  new  conquests ! 

Thus  did  Venice  rise. 
Thus  flourish,  till  th*  unwelcome  tidings  came, 
That  in  the  Tagus  had  arrived  a  fleet 
From  India,  from  the  region  of  the  sun. 
Fragrant  with  spices — that  a  way  was  found, 
A  channel  open'd,  and  th|^  golden  stream 
Tnm'd  to  enrich  another.    Then  she  felt 
Her  strength  departing,  and  at  last  she  fell. 
Fell  in  an  instant,  blotted  out  and  razed ; 
She  who  had  stood  yet  longer  than  the  longest 
Of  the  four  kingdoms— who,  as  in  an  ark, 
Had  floated  down,  amid  a  thousand  wrecks, 
Uninjured,  from  the  old  world  to  the  new. 
From  the  last  trace  of  civilized  life—to  where 
Light  shone  again,  and  with  unclouded  splendour. 
Though  many  an  age  in  the  midsea  she  dwelt. 
From  her  retreat  calmly  contemplatbg 
The  changes  of  the  earth,  herself  unchanged. 
Before  her  pass'd,  as  in  an  awful  dream. 
The  mightiest  of  the  mighty.    What  arc  these. 
Clothed  in  their  purple  ?    O'er  the  globe  they  fling 
Their  monstrous  shadows ;  and,  while  yet  we  speak. 
Phantom-like,  vanish  with  a  dreadful  scream  \ 
What— but  the  last  that  staled  themselves  the 

Ciesars  ? 
And  who  in  long  array  (look  where  they  come; 
Their  gestures  menacing  so  fir  and  wide) 
Wear  the  green  turban  and  the  heron^s  plume  ? 
Who— but  the  caliph?  ?  follow'd  fast  by  shapes 
As  new  and  strange — emperor,  and  king,  and  czar. 
And  soldan,  each,  with  a  gigantic  stride. 
Trampling  on  all  the  flourishing  works  of  peace 
To  make  his  greatness  greater,  and  inscribe 
His  name  in  blood — some,  men  of  steel,  steel-clad ; 
Others,  nor  long,  alas !  the  interval. 
In  light  and  gay  attire,  with  brow  serene 
Wielding  Jove's  thimder,  scattering  sulphurous  fire 
Mingled  with  darkness ;  and,  among  the  rest, 
Lo,  one  by  one,  passing  continually. 
Those  who  assume  a  sway  beyond  them  all ; 
Men  gray  with  age,  each  in  a  triple  crown, 
And  in  his  tremulous  hands  grasping  the  ke3:s 
miat  can  alone,  as  he  would  signify. 
Unlock  heaven's  gate. 


XIL 

LUIOL 

He  who  is  on  his  travels  and  loves  < 
Ease  and  companionship,  should  hire  a  youth. 
Such  as  thou  wert,  LuigL    Thee  I  found, 
Plajring  at  mora  on  the  cabin  roof 
With  Puldnella,  crying,  as  in  wrath, 
**  Tre !  Quattro  !  Cinque !"— tis  a  game  to  ttrik* 
Fire  from  the  coldest  heart    What  then  ftev 

thine? 
And,  ere  the  twentieth  throw,  I  had  resolved. 
Won  by  thy  looks.    Thou  wert  an  honest  lad } 
Wert  generous,  grateful,  not  without  ambition* 
Had  it  depended  on  thy  will  and  pleasure. 
Thou  wouldst  have  number'd  in  thy  family 
At  least  six  doges  and  twelve  procurators. 
But  that  was  not  to  be.    In  thee  I  saw 
The  last  of  a  long  line  of  Carbonari, 
Who  in  their  forest,  for  three  hundred  yeart. 
Had  lived  and  labour'd,  cutting,  charring  woodf 
Discovering  where  they  were,  to  those  astray. 
By  the  re-echoing  stroke,  the  crash,  the  £ill, 
Or  the  blue  wreath  that  travell'd  slowly  up 
Into  the  sky.    Thy  nobler  destinies 
Led  thee  away  to  jostle  in  the  crowd ; 
And  there  I  found  tbee — ^by  thy  own  prescripltoi 
Crossing  the  sea  to  try  once  more  a  change 
Of  air  and  diet,  landing,  and  as  gayly 
Near  the  Dogano— on  the  great  canal. 
As  though  thou  knewest  where  to  dine  and  sleeps 
.  First  didst  thou  practise  patience  in  Bologna, 
Serving  behind  a  cardinal's  gouty  chair. 
Laughing  at  jests  that  were  no  laughing  matter  i 
Then  teach  the  art  to  othen  in  Ferrara, 
— ^At  the  Three  Moors — as  guide,  as  ciceronfr— 
Dealing  out  largely  in  exchange  for  pence 
Thy  scraps  of  knowledge— through  the  grassy  gbnml 
Leading,  explaining^-pointing  to  the  bar? 
Of  Tasso's  dungeon,  and  the  Latin  verse 
Graven  in  the  stone,  that  yet  denotes  the  door 
Of  Ariostb. 

Many  a  year  is  gone 
Since  on  the  Rhine  we  parted  \  yet,  methinki 
I  can  recall  thee  to  the  Hfe,  Luigi, 
In  our  long  journey  ever  l)y  my  side. 
O'er  rough  and  smooth,  o'er  Apennine,  Marenmtf 
Thy  locks  jet  black,  and  clustering  round  a  he» 
Open  as  day,  and  full  of  manly  daring. 
Thou  hadst  a  hand,  a  heart  for  all  that  came, 
Herdsman  or  pedlar,  monk  or  muleteer ; 
And  few  there  were  that  met  thee  not  with  smiles. 
Mishap  pass'd  o'er  thee  Mke  a  summer  cloud. 
Cares  thou  hadst  none  $  and  they,  v^o  stood  to  faeaf 

thee, 
Caught  the  infeetion,  amd  forgot  their  own. 
Nature  conceived  tbee  In  her  merriest  mood, 
Her  happiest— 4iot  a  speck  was  in  the  sky ; 
And  at  thy  birth  the  cricket  cMrp'd,  Luigf, 
Thine  a  perpetual  voice— at  every  turn 
A  larum  to  the  echo.    In  a  cHme 
Where  all  the  world  was  gay,  thou  wert  the  gayestj 
And,  like  a  babe,  hush'd  only  by  thy  slsmben, 
Up  hill  and  down,  morning,  and  noon,  and  night, 
Singing  or  talking;  singing  to  thjrself 
When  none  gave  ear,  but  to  the  listener  talking. 
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ST.  MASK'S  PLACE. 

OvKB  how  many  tracts,  vast,  roeaiorelesf , 
Nothing  from  day  to  day,  from  year  to  year, 
Pauef ,  laye  now  and  then  a  cloud,  a  meteor, 
A  funish'd  eagle  ranging  for  his  prey ; 
While  on  this  spot  of  earth,  the  work  of  man. 
How  much  has  been  transacted .'   Emperors,  popes, 
Warriors,  from  far  and  wide,  laden  with  spoil. 
Landing,  have  here  performed  their  several  parts. 
Then  left  the  stage  to  others.    Not  a  stone 
In  the  broad  pavement,  but  to  him  who  has 
An  eye,  an  ear  for  the  inanimate  world. 
Tells  of  past  ages. 

In  that  temple  poreh 
(The  brass  u  gone,  the  porphyry  remains,) 
Did  Barbarossa  fling  his  mantle  off 
And  kneeling,  on  his  neck  receive  the  foot 
Of  the  proad  pontiff— thus  at  la«t  consoled 
For  fll^t,  disguise,  and  many  an  anguish  shake 
On  his  stone  pillow.    In  tiiat  temple  porch 
Old  as  he  was,  so  near  his  hundredth  year. 
And  blind-^his  eyes  put  out-— did  Dandolo 
Stand  forth,  displaying  on  his  ducal  crown 
The  cross  just  then  assumed  at  the  high  altar. 
There  did  he  stsnd,  erect,  invincible, 
Though  wan  his  cheeks,  and  wet  with  many  tears, 
For  in  his  prayers  he  had  been  weeping  much ; 
And  now  the  pilgrims  and  the  people  wept 
With  admiration,  saying  in  their  hearts, 
"  Surely  those  aged  limbs  have  need  of  rest  !*• 
^-There  did  he  stand,  with  his  old  armour  on. 
Ere,  gonfalon  in  hand,  that  stream'd  aloft. 
As  conscious  of  its  glorious  destiny. 
So  soon  to  float  o*er  mosque  and  minaret, 
He  sailM  away,  five  hundred  gallant  ships. 
Their  \oSty  sides  hung  with  emblazon'd  shields. 
Following  his  track  to  glory.    He  returned  not ; 
But  of  his  trophies  four  arrived  ere  long, 
SnatchM  from  destruction— the  four  steeds  divine. 
That  strike  the  ground,  resounding  with  their  feet, 
And  from  their  nostrils  snort  ethereal  flame 
Over  that  very  portal— in  the  place 
Where  in  an  after^time  Petrarch  was  seen 
Sitting  beside  the  doge,  on  his  right  hand. 
Amid  the  ladies  of  the  court  of  Venice, 
Their  beauty  shaded  from  the  setting  sun 
By  many-colour*d  hangings  {  while,  beneath, 
Knights  of  all  nations,  some  from  merry  England, 
Their  hinces  in  the  rest,  charged  lor  the  prize. 

Here,  among  other  pageants,  and  how  oft 
It  came,  as  if  returning  to  console 
The  least,  instruct  the  greatest,  dM  the  doge. 
Himself,  go  round,  borne  through  the  gazing  crowd. 
Once  in  a  chair  of  state,  once  on  his  bier. 
They  were  his  first  appearance,  and  his  last 

The  sea,  that  emblem  of  uncertainty. 
Changed  not  so  fast  for  many  and  many  an  age, 
As  this  small  spot    To-day  'twas  AiU  of  maskers  j 
And  lo,  the  madness  of  the  carnival. 
The  monk,  the  nun,  the  holy  legate  maskM ! 
To-morrow  came  the  scaffold  and  the  beadsman ; 
And  he  died  there  by  torchlight,  bound  and  gagg'd. 
Whose  name  and  crime  they  knew  not    Under- 


Where  the  archangel,  tipung  with  the  wind. 

Blesses  the  city  from  the  topmost  tower. 

His  arms  extended — there  continually 

Two  phantom  shapes  were  sitting  side  by  side. 

Or  up,  and,  as  in  sport,  chasing  each  other ; 

Horror  and  Mirth.    Both  vanish'd  in  one  hour  I 

But  Ocean  only,  when  again  he  claims 

His  ancient  rule,  shall  wash  awy  their  footstCfiu 

Enter  the  palace  by  the  marble  stairs* 
Down  which  the  grisly  head  of  old  Faliero 
Roll*d  from  the  block.    Pass  onward  through  tht 

chamber. 
Where,  amct  ^  all  drawn  in  their  ducal  robes. 
But  one  is  wanting — ^where,  thrown  off  in  htat^ 
A  short  inscription  on  the  doge*s  chair 
Led  to  another  on  the  w.all  yet  shorter  % 
And  thou  wilt  track  them — ^wilt  from  halls  of  state 
Where  kings  have  feasted,  and  the  fe&tsl.song 
Rung  through  the  fretted  roof,  cedar  and  gold. 
Step  into  darkness ;  and  be  told,  *<  TVas  here. 
Trusting,  deceived,  assembled  but  to  die. 
To  take  a  long  embrace  and  part  again, 
Carrara  and  his  valiant  sons  were  strangled ; 
He  first — then  they,  whose  only  crime  had  been 
Struggling  to  save  their  father."— Through  tba 

door 
So  soon  to  cry,  smiting  his  brow,  **  I'm  lost !" 
Was  shown,  and  with  all  courtesy,  all  honour, 
The  great  and  noble  captlin,  Carmagnola. — 
That  deep  descent  (thou  canst  not  yet  discern 
Aught  as  it  is]  leads  to  the  dripping  vaults 
Under  the  flood,  where  light  and  warmth  came  never 
Leads  to  a  cover*d  bridge,  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  i 
And  to  that  fatal  closet  at  the  foot. 
Lurking  for  prey,  which,  when  a  victim  enter'd. 
Grew  less  and  less,  contracting  to  a  span ; 
An  iron  door,  urged  onward  by  a  screw. 
Forcing  out  afe. — ^But  let  us  to  the  roo^ 
And,  when  thou  hast  survey'd  the  sea,  the  land. 
Visit  the  narrow  ce)ls  that  cluster  there. 
As  in  a  place  of  tombs.    They  had  their  tenants. 
And  each  supplied  with  sufferings  of  his  owr. 
There  burning  suns  beat  unrelentingly. 
Turning  all  things  to  dust,  and  soorching  up 
The  brain,  till  reason  fled,  and  the  wild  yell 
And  wilder  laugh  burst  out  on  every  side. 
Answering  each  other  as  in  mockery ! 
— ^Few  houses  of  the  size  were  better  fiU*d ; 
Though  many  came  and  left  it  in  an  hour. 
**  Most  nigbts,"  so  said  the  good  old  Nioolo, 
(For  three-and-thirty  years  his  uncle  kept 
The  water  gate  below,  but  seldom  spoke. 
Though  much  was  on  bis  mind,)  "most  nigMi 

arrived 
The  prison  boat,  that  boat  with  many  oazs. 
And  bore  away  as  to  the  lower  world. 
Disburdening  in  the  canal  Orfano, 
That  drowning-place,  were  never  net  was  thrown 
Summer  or  winter,  death  the  penalty  i 
And  where  a  secret,  once  deposited, 
Lay  till  the  waters  should  give  up  their  dead." 

Yet  what  so  gay  as  Venice  ?    Every  gale 
Breathed  heavenly  music!  and  who  flockM  &• 

thither 
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To  celebrate  her  nuptials  wiOi  the  sea  ? 
To  wear  the  mask,  and  mingle  in  the  erowd 
With  Greek,  Armenum,  Persian— night  and  day 
(There,  and  there  only,  did  the  hour  stand  still) 
Puisning  through  her  thousand  labyrinths 
The  enchantress  Pleasure ;  realizing  dreams 
The  earliest,  happiest— for  &  tale  to  catch 
Credulous  ears,  and  hold  young  hearts  in  chains, 
Had  only  to  begin,  •*  There  lived  in  Venice** — 

«« Who  were  the  six  we  suppM  with  yesternight  ?** 
**  Kings,  one  and  all !  Thou  couldst  not  but  remark 
The  style  and  manner  of  the  six  that  senred  them." 

«*  Who  answer'd  me  just  now  ?  Who^  when  I  said, 
<  Tis  nine,*  tum*d  round,  and  said  so  solemnly, 
*  Signor, he  died  atnire  !*  '^— ^  "Twasthe  Armenian ; 
The  mask  that  follows  thee,  go  where  tiiou  wilt*' 

«  But  who  stands  there,  alone  among  them  all  ?" 
^  The  Cypriot    lifinisters  from  foreign  courts 
Beset  his  doors,  long  ere  his  hour  of  rising } 
His  the  great  secret !    Not  the  golden  house 
Of  Nero,  or  those  &b]ed  in  the  East, 
As  wrought  by  magic,  half  so  rich  as  his  ! 
Two  dogs,  coal  black,  in  collars  of  pure  gold, 
Walk  in  his  footstep*— ^who  but  his  familiars  ? 
He  casts  no  shadow,  nor  is  seen  to  smile !" 
Such  their  discourse.    Assembling  in  St  Mark*s, 
All  nations  met  as  on  enchanted  ground  ! 

What  though  a  strange,  mysterious  power  was 
there, 
Moring  throughout,  subtle,  invisible. 
And  universal  as  the  air  they  breathed ; 
A  power  that  never  filumb'er*d,  never  pardon'd, 
All  eye,  all  ear,  nowhere  and  everywhere, 
Entering  the  closet  and  the  sanctuary, 
IXo  place  of  refuge  for  the  doge  himself; 
Most  present  when  least  thought  of— nothing  dropt 
In  secret,  when  tiie  heart  was  on  the  lips, 
Nothing  in  feverish  sleep,  but  instantly 
Observed  and  judged — a  power,  that  if  but  glanced  at 
In  casual  converse,  be  it  where  it  might. 
The  speaker  lower'd  at  once  his  eyes,  his  voice. 
And  pointed  upward,  as  to  God  in  heaven-^ 
What  though  that  power  was  there,  he  who  lived 

thus. 
Pursuing  pleasure,  lived  as  if  it  were  not  $ 
But  let  him  in  the  midnight  air  indulge 
A  word,  a  thought  against  the  laws  of  Venice, 
And  in  that  hour  he  vani8h*d  from  the  earth ! 

XIV. 

THE  GONDOLA 

Boy,  call  the  gondola ;  the  sun  is  set- 
It  came,  and  we  embark^  \  but  instantly. 
Though  she  had  stept  on  board  so  light  of  foot. 
So  light  of  heart,  laughing  she  knew  not  why. 
Sleep  overcame  her ;  on  my  arm  she  slept 
Fram  time  to  time  I  waked  her ;  bht^  boat 
RockM  her  to  sleep  again. 

The  moon  was  up, 
But  broken  by  a  cloud.    The  wind  was  hush*d. 
And  the  sea  mirror-like.    A  single  zephyr 
Play'd  with  her  tresses,  and  drew  more  and  more 
Her  veil  across  her  bosom. 

Long  I  lay 
Contemplating  that  &ee  so  beautiAil, 


That  rosy  mouth,  that  cheek  dimpled  with  smikt^ 
That  neck  but  half  concealed,  whiter  than  snow. 
*Twas  the  sweet  slumber  of  her  early  age. 
I  look*d  and  look*d,  and  felt  a  flush  of  joy 
I  would  express,  but  cannot 

Oft  I  wish*d 
Gently-^y  stealth — to  drop  asleep  myself. 
And  to  incline  y«t  lower  that  sleep  might  come  \ 
Oft  closed  my  eyes  as  in  forgetfulness. 
'Twas  all  in  vain.    Love  would  not  let  me  rest 

But  bow  delightful  when  at  lengtii  she  waked  . 
When,  her  light  hair  adjusting,  and  her  veil 
So  rudely  scatter*d,  she  resumed  her  place 
Beside  me ;  and,  as  gayly  as  before, 
Sitting  unconsciously  nearer  and  nearer, 
Poured  out  her  innocent  mind ! 

So,  nor  long  sinoe^ 
Sung  a  Venetian  t  and  his  lay  of  love. 
Dangerous  and  sweet,  charm*d  Venice.    As  for  mc 
(Less  fDrtunate,  if  love  be  happiness) 
No  curtain  drawn,  no  pulse  beating  alarm, 
I  went  alone  under  the  silent  moon  ; 
Thy  place,  St  Mark,  thy  churehes,  palaces^ 
Glittering,  and  frost-like,  and  as  day  drew  on, 
Melting  away,  an  emblem  of  themselves. 

Those  porches  pass'd  through  which  the  water* 
breeze 
Plays,  though  no  longer  on  the  noble  forms 
That  moved  there,  sablo^vested— and  the  quay 
SOent,  gras»-grown— <adventttrer-like  I  launch*d 
Into  the  deep,  ere  long  discovering 
Islea  such  as  cluster  in  the  southern  seas, 
AH  verdure.    Everywhere,  from  bush  and  brake, 
The  musky  odour  of  the  serpents  came  \ 
Theor  slimy  track  across  the  woodman's  path 
Bright  in  the  moonshine ;  and,  as  round  I  went, 
Dreaming  of  Greece,  whither   the  waved  were 

gliding, 
I  listen*d  to  the  venerable  pines 
Then  in  close  converse )  and,  if  right  I  guess*d, 
Delivering  many  a  message  to  the  winds 
In  secret,  for  their  kindred  on  Mount  Ida. 

Nor  when  again  in  Venice,  when  again 
In  that  strange  place,  so  stirring  and  so  still. 
Where  nothing  eomes  to  drown  the  human  voice 
But  music,  or  the  dashing  of  the  tide, 
Ceased  I  to  wander.    Now  a  Jessica 
Sung  to  her  lute,  her  signal  as  she  sate 
At  her  hal^^open  window.    Then,  methought, 
A  serenade  broke  silence,  breathing  hope 
Through  walls  of  stone,  and  torturing  the  proMd 

heart 
Of  some  PriulL    Once,  we  could  not  err, 
(It  was  before  an  old  Palladian  house. 
As  between  night  and  day  we  floated  by,) 
A  gondolier  lay  singing ;  and  be  sung. 
As  in  the  time  when  Venioe  was  herself, 
Of  Tancred  and  Erminia.    On  our  oars 
We  rested  \  and  the  verse  was  verse  divine ! 
We  could  not  en^-perbaps  he  was  the  last— 
For  none  took  up  the  strain,  none  answer'd  him  \ 
And  when  he  ceased,  he  left  upon  my  ear 
A  something  like  the  dying  voice  of  Venice. 

The  moon  went  down ;  and  nothing  now  was 
seen 
Save  here  and  there  tlie  lamp  of  a  madonna. 
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Glimmering*— or  hnxdj  but  when  he  apoke,  who 

stood 
Over  the  Iftntem  wtt  the  prow,  and  cried. 
Turning  the  oomer  of  some  reverend  pile. 
Some  school  or  hospital  of  old  renown, 
Though  haply  none  were  coming,  none  were  near, 
^  Hasten  or  sla^ea.'** 

But  at  length  night  fled ; 
And  with  her  fled,  scattering,  the  sons  of  pleasun. 
Star  after  staor  shot  by,  or  meteor-like, 
CroisM  ra«  and  vanish'd — lost  at  once  among 
Those  hundred  isles  that  tower  majestically. 
That  rise  abruptly  item  the  water  mark. 
Not  with  rough  crag,  but  marble,  and  the  work 
Of  noblest  architects.    I  linger'd  still ; 
Nor  struck  my  threshold,  till  the  hour  was  come 
And  past,  when,  flitting  home  in  the  gray  light. 
The  young  Bianca  found  her  father^  door. 
That  door  so  often  with  a  trembling  hand. 
So  often — ^then  so  lately  left  ajar. 
Shut  {  and,  all  terror,  all  perplexity. 
Now  by  her  lover  urged,  now  by  her  love. 
Fled  o'er  the  waters  to  return  no  more. 

XV. 

THE  BRIDES  OF  VENICE. 

It  was  St  Mary's  eve,  and  all  pour'd  forth 
As  to  some  grand  solemnity.    The  fisher 
Came  from  his  islet,  bringing  o'er  the  waves 
His  wife  and  little  one ;  the  husbandman 
From  the  firm  land,  along  the  Po,  the  Brenta, 
Crowding  the  common  ferry.    AH  arrived ; 
And  in  his  straw  the  prisoner  tum'd  and  listen'd. 
So  great  the  stir  in  Venice.    Old  and  young 
Throng'd  her  three  hundred  bridges ;  the  grave  Turk, 
Turban'd,  long  vested,  and  the  cozening  Jew, 
Ib  yellow  hat  and  threadbare  gaberdine. 
Hurrying  along.    For,  as  the  custom  was. 
The  noblest  sons  and  daughters  of  the  state. 
They  of  patrician  birth,  the  flower  of  Venice, 
Whose  names  are  written  in  the  book  of  gold. 
Were  on  that  day  to  solemnize  their  nuptials. 

At  noon,  a  distant  nrarmur  through  the  crowd. 
Rising  and  rolling  on,  announced  their  eomingi 
And  never  from  the  first  was  to  be  seen 
Such  splendour  or  such  beauty.    Two  and  two, 
(The  richest  tapestry  unroll'd  before  them,) 
First  came  the  brides  in  all  their  loveUness  % 
Each  in  her  veil,  and  by  two  bridemaidt  Ibllow'd, 
Only  less  lovely,  who  behind  her  bore 
The  precious  caskets  that  within  oontain'd 
The  dowry  and  the  presents.    On  she  moved. 
Her  eyes  cast  down,  and  hokling  in  her  hand 
A  fan,  that  gently,  wftved,  of  oetrioh  fisatbers. 
Her  veil,  transparent  as  the  gossamer. 
Fell  from  beneath  &  starry  diadem ; 
And  on  her  dazzling  neck  a  jewel  shoDe^ 
Ruby,  or  diamond,  or  dark  amethjrst } 
A  jewellM  chain,  in  many  a  winding  wreath. 
Wreathing  her  gold  brocade.  i 

Before  the  cintich. 
That  venerable  pile  on  the  sea  brink. 
Another  train  they  met,  no  strangers  to  them, 
Brothers  to  some,  and  to  the  rest  still  dearer ; 
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Each  in  his  hand  bearing  his  cap  and  plane. 
And,  as  he  walli'd,  with  modest  d%nity 
Folding  his  scarlet  mantie,  hb  tabarro. 

They  join,  they  enter  in,  and,  up  the  aide. 
Led  by  the  full^voiced  choir  in  bright  profisioB, 
Range  round  the  altai^    In  his  vestments  there 
The  patriarch  standri  and,  while  the  antbem  flonst 
Who  can  look  on  unmoved  ^— mothers  in  secret 
Rejoicing  in  the  beauty  of  their  daughters. 
Sons  in  the  thought  of  making  them  their  own  i 
And  they,  arny'd  in  youth  and  innocence. 
Their  beauty  bei^ten'd  by  their  hopes  and  feast. 

At  length  the  rite  is  ending.    All  &II  down 
In  earnest  prayer,  all  of  an  ranks  together  •; 
And,  stretehing  out  his  hands,  Hn  holy  man 
Proceeds  to  give  the  general  benedktion ; 
When  hack,  a  din  of  voices  from  without. 
And  shrieks,  and  groans,  and  outcries  as  in  bntflei 
And  lo,  the  door  is  burst,  the  curtain  rent. 
And  armed  ruflians,  robbers  from  the  deepi. 
Savage,  uncouth,  led  on  by  Barbarigci, 
And  his  six  brothere  in  tlieir  coats  of  steel» 
Are  standing  on  the  threshold  I    Statne^like, 
A  while  they  gaze  on  the  fallen  multitude. 
Each  with  his  sabre  up,  in  act  to  strike ; 
Then,  as  at  once  recovering  from  the  spell. 
Rush  forward  to  the  akar,  and  as  soon 
Are  gone  again — amid  no  dash  of  arms 
Bearing  away  the  maidens  and  the  treasures. 

Where  are  they  now  ?— <plougfalng  the  distnt 
waves. 
Their  sails  all  set,  and  they  upon  the  deck 
Standing  triumphant    To  the  east  they  go. 
Steering  for  Istria. ;  their  accursed  barks 
(Well  are  they  known,  the  galliot  and  the  gal^y) 
Freighted  with  all  that  gives  to  life  iU  value ! 
The  richest  argosies  were  poor  to  them ! 

Now  might  yon  see  the  matrons  running-wild 
Along  the  beach  {  the  men  half  arm'd  and  i 
One  with  a  shield,  one  with  a  casque  and  f 
One  with  an  asce  hewing  the  moning-chain 
Of  some  old  pinnace.    Not  &  raft,  a  plank. 
But  on  that  day  was  drifting.    In  an  hour 
Half  Venice  was  afloat    But  long  before. 
Frantic  with  grief  and  scorning  all  control. 
The  youths  were  gone  in  a  light  briganttne. 
Lying  at  anchor  near  the  aitenal  $ 
Each  having  sworn,  and  by  the  hofy  rood. 
To  slay  or  to  be  slain. 

And  from  the  tower 
The  watchman  gives  the  signal.    In  tiie  east, 
A  ship  u  seen,  and  making  for  the  port  { 
Her  flag  St  Bfark's.— -And  now  she  turns  the  | 
Over  the  wstere  Uke  a  sea-bird  flying  I 
Ha,  tis  the  same,  tis  tfaeics !  from  stem  to  prow 
Hung  with  green  boughs,  she  oomes,  riie  csobmsi^bs* 

storing 
AUtha^waVot 

Coasting,  with  narrow  aontk 
Friuli— like  a  tiger  in  his  spring. 
They  had  surprised  the  corsairs  where  they  lajr 
Sharing  the  spoil  in  blind  security 
And  casting  lots— had  slain  them,  one  and  all. 
All  to  the  last,  and  flung  them  far  and  widn 
Into  the  sea,  their  proper  element ; 
Him  first,  as  fint  in  rank,  whose  name  so  lasif 
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Had  JuifhVi  tlie  babes  of  Venne^  and  who  yot, 
Bieathing  a  little,  in  his  look  retain*d 
The  fieiceaess  of  his-sovL 

Thus  wese  the  brides 
Lost  and  lecoTer'd  i  and  what  now  semain'd 
But  to  give  thanks  ?    Twelve  hieast-iikkKtes  and 

twelve  crowns, 
Flaming  with  gems  and  gold,  the  votive  ofieriogs 
Of  the  young  victors  to  their  patron  saint, 
Vow'd  on  the  field  of  battle,  were  ere  long 
Laid  at  his  (eet ;  and  to  preserve  ibr  ever 
The  memory  of  a  day  so  full  of  change, 
From  joy  to  grief^  from,  grief  to  joy  again. 
Through  many  an  age,  as  oft  as  it  came  round, 
Twas  held  religiously  with  all  observance. 
The  doge  resign*d  his  crimson  for  pure  ermine ; 
And  through  the  city  in  a  stately  barge 
Of  gold,  were  borne,  with:  soogs  and  symphonies. 
Twelve  ladies  young  and  noble.    Clad  they  were 
In  bridal  white  with  bridal  ornaments, 
Each  in  her  glittering  veil ;  and  on  the  deck, 
As  on  a  bumish'd  throne,  they  glided  by ; 
No  window  or  balcony  but  adomM 
With  hangings  of  rich  texture,  not  a  roof 
But  covered  with  beholders,  and  the  air 
Vocal  with  joy.    Onward  they  went,  their  oars 
Moving  in  concert  with  the  harmony. 
Through  the  Rialto  to  the  ducal  palace ; 
And  at  a  banquet  there,  served  with  due  honour. 
Sate  representing,  in  the  eyes  of  all. 
Eyes  not  unwet,  I  ween,  with  grateful  tears, 
Tlieir  lovely  ancestors,  the  brides  of  Venice. 

XVI. 
FOSCAKL 
Let  us  lift  up  the  curtain,  and  observe 
What  passes  in  that  chamber.    Now  a  sigh. 
And  now  a  groan  is  heard.    Then  all  is  still. 
Twenty  are  sitting  as  in  judgment  there ; 
Men  who  have  served  their  country,  and  grown 

In  governments  and  distant  embassies. 
Men  eminent  alike  in  war  and  peace  j 
Such  as  in  effigy  shall  long  adorn 
The  walls  of  Venice — to  show  what  she  has  been ! 
Their  gaicb  is  black,  and  black  the  arras  is. 
And  sad  the  general  aspect    Yet  their  looks 
Are  calm,  are  cheerful ;  nothing  there  like  grief. 
Nothing  or  harsh  or  cruel.    Still  that  noise. 
That  low  and  dismal  moaning. 

Half  withdrawn, 
A  little  to  the  left,  sits  one  in  crimson, 
A  venerable  man,  fourscore  and  upward. 
Cold  drops  of  sweat  stand  on  his  forrow'd  brow. 
His  hands  are  cleochM;   his  eyes  half  shut  and 

glazed ; 
His  shtonk  and  withered  limbs  rigid  as  marble. 
Tis  Foeeari,  the  doge.    And  there  is  one^ 
A  young  man,  lying  at  his  feet,  stretch'd  out 
In  torture.    Tis  his  son,  his  only  one } 
fis  Giacorao,  the^blessing  of  his  age, 
^ay,  has  he  lived  for  this  ?)  accused  of  murder, 
The  murder  of  the  senator  Donato. 
Last  night  the  proo£i,  if  proofs  they  are,  were  dropt 
Into  the  lion's  mouth,  the  mouth  of  brass, 
That  gapes  and  gorges  $  and  the  doge  himself 


Must  sit  and  look  on  a  beloved  son 
Suffering  the  Question. 

Twice,  to  die  in  ] 
To  save  a  falling  house,  and  turn  the  hearts 
Of  his  fell  adversaries,  those  who  now, 
Like'hell-hounds  in  full  cry,  are  running  down 
His  last  of  four,  twice  did  he  ask  their  leave 
To  lay  aside  the  crown,  and  they  refused  him. 
An  oath  exacting,  never  more  to  ask  it ; 
And  there  he  sits,  a  spectacle  of  wo. 
By  them,  his  rivals  in  the  state,  coropellM, 
Such  the  refinement  of  their  crusty. 
To  keep  the  place  he  sigfa'd  for. 

Once  again 
The  screw  is  tum'd ;  and,  as  it  turns,  the  son 
Looks  up,  and,  in  a  faint  and  broken  accent. 
Murmurs  <*  My  Hther !"  the  old  man  shrinks  back, 
And  in  his  mantle  muffles  up  his  face. 
<<  Art  thou  not  guilty  ?'*  says  a  voice,  that  once 
Would  greet  the  sufferer  long  before  they  mei. 
And  on  his  ear  strike  like  a  pleasant  music — 
«  Art  thou  not  guilty  ?»»— '« No  •  indeed  I  am  not  " 
But  all  is  unavailing.    In  that  court 
Groans  are  confessions  \  patience,  fortitude. 
The  work  of  magic ;  and,  released,  upheld 
For  condemnation,  from  hb  father's  lips 
He  hears  the  sentence,  **  Banishment  to  Candia : 
Death,  if  he  leaves  it" 

And  the  bark  sets  sail ; 
And  he  is  gone  from  all  he  loves^ — for  ever ! 
His  wife,  hb  boys,  and  his  dbconsolate  parents ! 
Gone  in  the  dea^of  night — unseen  of  any— 
Without  a  word,  a  look  of  tenderness. 
To  be  call'd  up,  when,  in  hb  lonely  hours. 
He  would  indulge  in  weeping. 

Like  a  ghost. 
Day  after  day,  year  after  year  he  haunts 
An  ancient  rampart,  that  o'erhangs  the  sea ; 
Gazing  on  vacancy,  and  hourly  starting 
To  answer  to  the  watch— «Alas,  how  changed 
From  him,  the  mirror  of  the  youth  of  Venice, 
In  whom  the  slightest  thing,  or  whim,  or  chance» 
Did  he  but  wear  his  doublet  so  and  so. 
All  foUow'd }  at  whose  nuptials,  when  at  length 
He  won  that  maid  at  once  the  fairest,  noblest, 
A  daughter  of  the  house  of  Contarini, 
That  house  as  old  as  Venice,  now  among 
Its  ancestors  in  monumental  brass 
Numbering  eight  doges — ^to  convey  her  homo 
The  b&centaur  went  fortii ;  and  thrice  the  sun 
Shone  on  the  chivalry,  that,  front  to  front. 
And  blaze  on  blaze  reflecting,  met  and  ranged. 
To  toumay  in  St.  Mark's. 

But  lo,  at  last. 
Messengers  come.    He  b  recall'd ;  hb  heart 
Leaps  at  the  tidings.    He  embarks :  the  boat 
Springs  to  the  oar,  and  back  again  he  goes — 
Into  that  very  chamber !  there  to  lie 
In  hb  old  resting-place,  the  bed  of  torture  j 
And  thence  look  up  (five  long,  long  years  of  gilef 
Have  not  kill'd  either)  on  hb  wretched  sire. 
Still  in  that  seat — as  though  he  had  not  left  it. 
Immovable,  enveloped  in  hb  mantle. 

But  now  be  comes,  convicted  of  a  crime 
Great  by  the  laws  of  Venice.    Night  and  day. 
Brooding  on  what  he  had  been,  what  he  was 
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TwBS  more  than  he  could  bear.    Hit  looging  fits 

ThklrenM  upon  him.    His  desire  for  home 

Became  a  madness ;  and,  resolved  to  go. 

If  but  to  die,  in  his  despair  he  vrrites 

A  letter  to  Francesco,  Duke  of  Milan, 

Soliciting  his  influence  with  the  state^ 

And  drops  it  to  be  found. — **  Would  ye  know  all  ? 

I  have  transgressed,  offended  wilfully ; 

And  am  prepared  to  suffer  as  I  ought 

But  let  me,  let  me,  if  but  for  an  instant, 

(Ye  must  consent— for  all  of  you  are  sons 

Host  of  you  husbands,  fathers,)  let  me  first 

Indulge  the  natural  feelings  of  a  man. 

And,  ere  I  die,  if  such  my  sentence  be. 

Press  to  my  heart  ('tis  all  I  ask  of  you) 

My  wife,  my  children — and  my  aged  nu)ther- 

Say,  is  she  yet  alive  ?" 

He  is  condemned 
To  go  ere  set  of  sun,  go  whence  he  came, 
A  banish'd  man— and  for  a  year  to  breatlie 
The  vapour  of  a  dungeon.— But  his  prayer 
(What  could  they  less  ?)  is  granted, 

InahaU 
Open  and  crowded  by  the  common  rabble, 
HTwas  there  a  trembling  wife  and  her  four  sons 
Yet  young,  a  mother,  borne  along,  bedridden. 
And  an  old  doge,  mustering  up  all  his  strength. 
That  strength  how  small !  assembled  now  to  meet 
One  so  long  lost,  long  moum*d,  one  who  for  them 
Had  braved  so  much— death,  and  yet  worse  than 

death— 
To  meet  him,  and  to  part  with  him  for  ever ! 

Time  and  their  heavy  wrongs  liad  changed  them 
all; 
Him  most !    Yet  when  the  wife,  the  mother  look'd 
Again,  'twas  he  himself,  Hwas  Giacomo, 
Their  only  hope,  and  trust,  and  consolation ! 
And  all  clung  round  liirn,  weeping  bitter^  j 
Weeping  the  more,  because  they  wept  in  vain. 

Unnerved,  unsettled  in  his  mind  from  long 
And  exquisite  pain,  he  sobs  aloud  and  cries. 
Kissing  the  old  man's  cheek, "  Help  me,  my  father ! 
Let  me,  I  pray  thee,  live  once  more  apnong  you  i 
Let  me  go  home."—'*  My  son,"  returns  the  doge. 
Mastering  a  while  his  grief,  *<  if  I  may  still 
Call  thee  my  son,  if  thou  art  innocent. 
As  I  would  fain  believe,"  but,  as  he  speaks. 
He  falls,  '*  submit  without  a  murmur." 

Night, 
That  to  the  world  brought  revelry,  to  them 
Brought  only  food  for  sorrow.    Giacomo 
Embark'd — to  die ;  sent  to  an  early  grave 
For  thee,  Erizzo,  whose  death-bed  confession, 
<<  He  is  most  innocent !    Twas  I  who  did  it !" 
'  Came  when  he  slept  in  peace.    The  ship,  that  sail*d 
Swift  as  the  winds  with  his  recall  to  honour. 
Bore  back  a  lifeless  corse.    Generous  as  brave. 
Affection,  kindness,  the  sweet  offices 
Of  love  and  duty,  were  to  him  as  needful 
As  was  his  daily  bread ;— -and  to  become 
A  by-word  in  the  meanest  mouths  of  Venice, 
Bringing  a  stain  on  those  who  gave  him  life. 
On  those,  alas !  now  worse  than  fatherless-— 
To  be  proclaimed  a  ruffian,  a  night-stabber, 
He  on  whom  none  before  had  breathed  reproach^ 
He  lived  but  to  disprove  it    That  hope  lost. 


Death  fbltow'd.    From  Ifaa  hour  he  w«Dt,  he  •pok* 

not} 
And  in  his  dnngeon,  when  he  laid  him  6amn 
He  sunk  to  rise  no  more.    0,  if  there  be 
Justice  in  heaVeo,  and  we  m  assured  there  Is, 
A  day  must  come  of  ample  retribution  ! 

Then  was  thy  cup,  old  man,  full  to  o'erflowin^ 
But  thou  wert  yet  alive ;  and  there  was  one^ 
The  soul  and  spring  of  all  that  eumty. 
Who  would  not  leave  thee }  fastening  on  thy  flank 
Hungering  and  thirsting,  still  unsatisfied 
One  of  a  name  illustrious  as  tiiine  own  ! 
One  of  the  Ten  .'  one  of  the  Invisible  Three  * 
'Twas  Loredano. 

When  the  whelps  were  gone^ 
He  would  dislodge  the  lion  from  his  den ; 
And,  leading  on  the  pack  he  long  had  led. 
The  miserable  pack  that  ever  howl'd 
Against  fallen  greatness,  moved  that  Foacaii 
Be  doge  no  longer  {  urging  his  great  age. 
His  incapacity  and  nothingness  $ 
Calling  a  father's  sorrows  in  his  chambei 
Neglect  of  duty,  anger,  contumacy. 
«  I  am  most  willing  to  retire,"  said  Foecarls 
*<  But  I  nave  sworn,  and  cannot  of  myself. 
Do  with  me  u  ye  please." 

He  was  deposed. 
He,  who  had  reign'd  so  long  and  gloriously } 
His  ducal  bonnet  taken  from  his  brow. 
His  robes  stript  off,  his  ring,  that  andent  symbol^ 
Broken  before  him.    But  now  nothing  moved 
The  meekness  of  his  soul^    All  things  alike ! 
Among  the  six  that  came  with  the  decree, 
Foscari  saw  one  he  knew  not,  and  inquired 
His  name.    **  I  am  the  son  of  Marco  Memmo."       • 
«  Ah,"  he  replied, « thy  father  was  my  friend.* 
And  now  he  goes.    "  It  is  the  hour  and  past 
I  have  no  business  here."— *<  But  wilt  thou  not 
Avoid  the  gazing  crowd  ?    That  way  is  piivate." 
"  No !  as  I  enter'd,  so  will  I  retire." 
And  leaning  on  his  staff,  he  left  the  palace. 
His  residence  for  four-and-thirty  years. 
By  the  same  stairease  he  came  up  in  splendour. 
The  staircase  of  the  Giants.    Turning  round. 
When  in  the  court  below,  he  stopt  and  said, 
"  My  merits  brought  me  hither.    I  depart. 
Driven  by  the  malice  of  my  enemies."    ^ 
Then  through  the  crowd  withdrew,  poor  as  he  came 
And  in  his  gondola  went  off,  unfoUow' 
But  by  the  sighs  of  them  that  dared  not  speak. 

This  journey  was  his  last    When  the  bell  rang 
Next  day,  announcing  a  new  doge  to  Venice, 
It  foimd  him  on  his  knees  before  the  altar. 
Clasping  his  aged  hands  in  earnest  prayer  s 
And  there  he  died.    Ere  half  its  task  was  done. 
It  rang  his  knell. 

But  whence  the  deadly  hate 
That  caused  all  this — the  hate  of  Loredano ! 
It  was  a  legacy  his  father  left  him. 
Who,  but  for  Foscari,  had  reign  M  in  Venice, 
And,  like  the  venom  in  the  serpent's  bag, 
Gather'd  and  grew !    Nothing  but  turn  'd  to  venom ; 
In  vain  did  Foscari  sue  for  peace,  for  friendship^ 
Offering  in  marriage  his  fair  Ltabel. 
He  changed  not  {  with  a  dreadful  pie^. 
Studying  revenge .  listening  alone  to  those 
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Who  talkM  of  vengeanee }  gmpiog  by  the  hand 
Those  in  their  zeal  (and  none,  alas  !  were  wanting) 
Who  came  to  tell  him  of  another  wrong, 
Done  or  imagined.    When  his  father  died, 
Twas  whisper'd  in  his  ear,  *«  He  died  hj  poison  !** 
He  wrote  it  on  the  tomb,  (Ms  there  in  marble,) 
And  in  his  ledgeNbook— among  his  debtors-* 
Enter'd  the  name  **  Francesco  Foscari,'* 
And  added, «  For  the  murder  of  my  ftther.** 
Leaving  a  blank— to  be  fillM  up  hereafter. 
When  Foscari*»  noble  heart  at  length  gare  way 
He  took  the  volume  £rom  the  shelf  again 
Calmly,  and  with  his  pen  fillM  up  the  blank. 
Inscribing,  «  He  has  paid  roe." 

Ye  who  sit. 
Brooding  from  day  to  day,  from  day  to  day 
Chewing  the  bitter  cud,  and  startLog  up 
As  though  the  hour  was  come  to  whet  your  fangs. 
And,  like  the  Pisan,*  gnaw  the  hairy  scalp 
Of  him  who  had  offended — if  ye  must. 
Sit  and  brood  on ;  but  0 !  forbear  to  teach 
The  lesson  to  your  children. 

xvn. 

ARQVA. 
Tbebb  is,  within  three  leagues  and  less  of  Padua, 
(The  Paduan  student  knows  it,  honours  it,) 
A  lonely  tombstone  in  a  mountain  churchyard  j 
And  I  arrived  there  as  the  sun  declined 
Low  in  the  west    The  gentle  airs,  that  breathe 
Fragrance  at  eve,  were  rising,  and  the  birds 
Singing-  their  farewell  son^— thievery  song 
They  sung  the  night  that  tomb  received  a  tenant ; 
When,  as  alive,  clothed  in  his  canon's  habit, 
And,  slowly  winding  down  the  narrow  path, 
He  came  to  rest  there.    Nobles  of  the  land, 
Princes,  and  prelates  mingled  in  his  train. 
Anxious  by  any  act,  while  yet  they  could. 
To  catch  a  ray  of  glory  by  reflection ; 
And  from  that  hour  have  kindred  spirits  flock'd 
From  distant  countries,  from  the' north,  the  south, 
To  see  where  he  is  laid. 

Twelve  years  ago. 
When  I  descended  the  impetuous  Rhone, 
]  ts  vineyards  of  such  great  and  old  renown, 
Jts  castles,  each  with  some  romantic  tale. 
Vanishing  fast— 4he  pilot  at  the  stem, 
He  who  had  steer'd  so  long,  standing  aloft. 
Bis  eyes  on  the  white  breakers,  and  his  hands 
On  what  at  once  served  him  for  oar  and  rudder, 
A  huge  misshapen  plank— 4he  bark  itself 
Frail  and  uncouth,  launch'd  to  return  no  more. 
Such  as  a  shipwreck 'd  man  might  hope  to  build. 
Urged  by  the  lore  of  home — when  I  descended 
Two  long,  long  days'  silence,  suspense  on  board. 
It  was  to  offer  at  thy  fount,  Valclusa, 
Entering  the  arch'd  cave,  to  wander  where 
Petrarch  had  wander'd,  in  a  trance  to  sit 
Where  in  his  peasant  dress  he  loved  to  sit. 
Musing,  reciting— on  some  rock  moss-grown. 
Or  the  fantastic  root  of  some  old  fig  tree. 
That  drinks  the  living  waters  as  they  stream 
Over  their  emerald  bed  i  and  could  I  now 
Neglect  to  visit  Arqua,  where,  at  last. 


•CoutUgoUio. 


When  he  had  done  and  settled  with  the  world. 

When  all  the  illusions  of  his  youth  were  fled. 

Indulged  perhaps  too  long,  cherish'd  too  Cradly, 

He  came  for  the  conclusion  ?    Halfway  up 

He  built  his  house,  whence  as  by  stealth  he  caughty 

AfliQBg  the  hills,  a  glimpse  of  busy  life. 

That  soothed,  not  stirr'd. — But  knock,  and  enter  la 

This  was  his  chamber.    'TIS  as  when  he  left  it  $ 

As  if  he  now  were  busy  in  his  garden. 

And  this  his  closet.    Here  he  sate  and  read. 

This  was  his  chair ;  and  in  it,  unobserved, 

Reading,  or  thinking  of  his  absent  friends, 

He  pass'd  away  as  in  a  quiet  slumber. 

Peace  to  this  region !  Peace  to  all  who  dwell  here. 
They  know  his  value— «very  coming  step. 
That  gathers  round  the  children  from  their  play. 
Would  tell  them  if  they  knew  not — ^But  could  aught^ 
Ungentle  or  ungenerous,  spring  up    . 
Where  he  is  sleeping!  where,  and  in  an  age 
Of  savage  warfare  and  blind  bigotry. 
He  cultured  all  that  could  refine,  exalt  | 
Leading  to  better  things  ? 

XVIIL 
GINEYRA. 

Ir  ever  you  should  come  to  Modena, 
Where  among  other  trophies  may  be  seen 
Tassoni's  bucket,  (in  its  chain  it  hangs. 
Within  that  reverend  tower,  the  Guirlandina,) 
Stop  at  a  palace  near  the  Reggio-gate, 
Dwelt  in  of  old  by  one  of  the  Orsiniy 
Its  noble  gardens,  terrace  above  terrace. 
And  rich  in  fountains,  statues,  cypresses, 
Will  long  detain  you— 4)ut,  before  you  go. 
Enter  the  house— forget  it  not,  I  pray— 
And  look  a  while  upon  a  picture  there. 

Tis  of  a  lady  in  her  earliest  youth. 
The  last  of  that  illustrious  family  i 
Done  by  Zampieri— but  by  whom  I  care  not. 
He,  who  observes  it— ere  he  passes  on. 
Gazes  his  fill,  and  comes  and  comes  again. 
That  he  may  call  it  up,  when  far  away. 

She  sits,  inclining  forward  as  to  speak. 
Her  lips  half  open,  and  her  finger  up, 
Am  though  she  said  <<  Beware .'"  her  vest  of  gok. 
Broidor'd  with  flowers,  and  clasp'd  from  head  to  foot 
An  emerald  stone  in  every  golden  clasp  $ 
And  on  her  brow,  fairer  than  alabaster, 
A  coronet  of  pearls. 

But  then  her  face^ 
So  lovely,  yet  so  arch,  so  full  of  mirth. 
The  overflowings  of  an  innocent  heart- 
It  haunts  me  still,  though  many  a  year  has  fled. 
Like  some  wild  melody ! 

Alone  it  hangs 
Over  a  mouldering  heir-loom,  its  companion. 
An  oaken  chest,  half  eaten  by  the  worm. 
But  richly  carved  by  Antony  of  Trent 
With  Scripture  stories  from  the  Life  of  Chiiiti 
A  chest  that  came  from  Venice,  and  had  held 
The  ducal  robes  of  some  old  ancestoi^- 
That  by  the  way— it  may  be  true  or  fake-* 
But  dont  forget  the  picture ;  and  you  will  not, 
When  you  have  heard  the  tale  they  told  me  1 

She  was  an  only  child— *her  name  Ginevn, 
The.^oy  the  pride  of  an  indulgent  fallieri 
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And  in  ber  fifUenth  year  became  a  bride, 

Manyiog  an  only  ton,  Francesco  Dona, 

Her  playmate  from  her  birth,  and  ber  first  love. 

Just  as  she  looks  there  in  her  bridal  dress, 
She  was  all  gentleness,  all  gayety. 
Her  pranks  the  favourite  theme  of  every  tongue. 
But  now  the  day  was  come,  the  day,  the  hour; 
Now  frowning,  smiling,  for  the  hundredth  time. 
The  nurse,  that  ancient  lady,  preach'd  decorum  j 
And,  in  the  lustre  of  her  youth,  she  gave 
Her  hand,  with  her  heart  in  it,  to  Francesco. 

Great  was  the  joy ;  but  at  the  nuptial  feast, 
"When  all  sate  down,  the  bride  herself  was  wanting. 
Nor  was  she  to  be  found !    Her  father  cried, 
**  Tis  but  to  make  a  trial  of  our  love .'" 
And  filPd  his  glass  to  all )  but  his  hand  shook. 
And  soon  from  guest  to  guest  the  panic  spread 
Twu  but  that  instant  she  had  left  Francesco, 
Laughing,  and  looking  back,  and  flying  still. 
Her  ivory  tooth  imprinted  on  his  finger.    • 
But  now,  alas !  she  was  not  to  be  found ; 
Nor  firom  that  hour  could  any  thing  be  guess'd, 
But  that  she  was  not ! 

Weary  of  his  life, 
Francesco  flew  to  Venice,  and,  embarking. 
Flung  it  away  in  battle  with  the  Turk. 
Orsini  lived—and  long  might  you  have  seen 
An  old  man  wandering  as  in  quest  of  something. 
Something  he  could  not  find— he  knew  not  what. 
When  he  was  gone,  the  house  remalnM  a  while 
Silent  and  tepantless — then  went  to  strangers. 

Full  fifty  years  were  past,  and  all  forgotten. 
When  on  an  idle  day,  a  day  of  search 
*Mid  the  old  lumber  in  the  gallery. 
That  mouldering  chest  was  noticed ;  and  *twas  said 
By  one  as  young,  as  thoughtless  as  Ginevra, 
«  Why  not  remove  it  from  its  lurking-place  ?'/ 
*Twas  done  as  soon  as  said  j  but  on  the  way 
It  burst,  it  fell  i  and  lo,  a  skeleton. 
With  here  and  there  a  pearl,  an  emerald  stone, 
A  golden  clasp,  clasping  a  shred  of  gold. 
All  else  had  perish*d— save  a  wedding  ring, 
And  a  small  seal,  her  mother's  legacy. 
Engraven  with  a  name,  the  name  of  both, 
"Ginevra.** 

There  then  had  she  found  a  grave ! 
Within  that  chest  had  she  eonceal'd  herself. 
Fluttering  with  Joy,  the  happiest  of  the  happy  i 
When  a  spring  lock,  that  lay  in  ambush  there, 
Fasten'd  her  down  for  ever ! 

XIX. 
BOLOGNA 
*TwAs  night  i  the  noise  and  bvstle  of  the  day 
Were  o*er.    The  mountebank  no  longer  wrought 
Miraculous  cures— he  and  his  stage  were  gone  i 
And  he  who,  when  the  crisis  of  his  tale 
Came,  and  all  stood  breathless  with  hope  and  fear, 
Sent  round  his  cap  $  and  he  who  thrumm'd  his  wire 
And  sang,  with  pleading  look  and  plaintive  strain 
Melting  the  passenger.    Thy  thousand  cries,* 
So  well  pertray'd,  and  by  a  son  of  Uiine, 


L 


«  See  the  Cries  of  Bologna,  u  drawn  bj  Annibal  Ca- 

laeci.    He  was  of  verjr  humble  origin ;  and,  to  correct  his 

brother^  vanhy,  once  sent  him  a  portrait  of  their  fiuher, 

taUmv  Ihreadiag  his  nasdle. 


Whose  voice  had  swell'4  the  habbub  in  his  joaAj 
Wen  bush'd,  Bologna;  silence  in  the  street. 
The  squares, when  hark,theclatteringof  fleet  koofr 
And  soon  a  courier,  posting  as  from  far. 
Housing  and  bolster,  boot  and  belted  coat. 
And  doublet,  stain*d  with  many  a  various  soil, 
Stopt  and  alighted.    *Twas  where  hangs  aloft 
That  ancient  sign,  the  pilgrim,  wekoming 
All  who  arrive  there,  all,  perhaps,  save  those 
Clad  like  himself,  with  staff  and  scaUop^hell, 
Those  on  a  pilgrimage ;  and  now  approach'd 
Wheels,  through  the  lofty  porticoes  resounding* 
Arch  beyond  arch,  a  shelter  or  a  shade 
As  the  sky  changes.    To  the  gate  they  came  i 
And,  ere  the  man  had  half  his  story  done. 
Mine  host  received  the  mastei^— one  long  used 
To  sojourn  among  strangers,  everywhere 
(Go  where  he  would,  alobg  the  wildest  track) 
Flinging  a  charm  that  shall  not  soon  be  lost. 
And  leaving  foototeps  to  be  traced  by  those 
Who  love  the  haunts  of  genius ;  one  who  saw. 
Observed,  nor  shunn*d  the  busy  scenes  of  liie. 
But  mingled  not,  and,  *mid  the  din,  the  stir. 
Lived  as  a  separate  spirit. 

Much  bad  passed. 
Since  last  we  parted;  and  those  five  short  yo 
Much  had  they  told !    Hu  clustering  loda 

tum*d 
Gray ;  nor  did  aught  recall  the  youth  that  i 
From  Sestos  to  Abydos.    Yet  ais  voice. 
Still  it  was  sweet ;  still  from  iiis  eye  the  thought 
Flash*d  lightning-like,  nor  lingered  on  the  way. 
Waiting  for  words.    Far,  far  into  the  night 
We  sate,  conversing — no  imwelcome  hour. 
The  hour  we  met ;  and,  when  Aurora  rose. 
Rising,  we  climb*d  the  rugged  Apennine. 
Well  I  remember  bow  the  golden  sun 
Fiird  with  iu  beams  th'  unfathomable  gulfs. 
As  on  we  travell*d,«nd  along  the  ridge, 
*Mid  groves  of  cork,  and  clstus,  and  wild  fig. 
His  motley  housdiolB  came— Not  last  nor  leasts 
Battista,  who,  upon  the  moonlight  sea 
Of  Venice,  had  so  ably,  zealously 
Served,  and,  at  parting,  flung  his  oar  away 
To  follow  through  the  world ;  who  without  stain 
Had  worn  so  long  that  honourable  badge,* 
The  gondolier's,  in  a  patrician  house 
Arguing  unlimited  trust— Not  last  nor  least, 
Thou,  though  declining  in  thy  beauty  and  streogfli^ 
Faithful  Moretto,  to  the  latest  hour 
Guarding  his  chamber  door,  and  now  along 
The  silent,  sullen  strand  of  Missolonghi 
Howling  in  grief. 

He  had  just  left  that  place 
Of  old  renown,  onoe  in  the  Adrian  8ea,t 
Ravenna ;  where,  from  Dante's  sacred  tomb 
He  had  so  oft,  as  many  a  verse  declares^ 
Drawn  inspiration ;  where,  at  twilight  time. 
Through  the  pine  forest  wandering  with  loose  nta^ 
Wandering  and  lost,  he  had  so  oft  bdield^ 


•  The  principal  gondolier,  II  &nte  dl  poppa,  vas  alflsoft 
Always  in  the  confidence  of  his  master,  and  empkijod  OS 
occasions  that  required  Judgment  and  address. 

t  Adrianum  mare.— Ofe. 

t  See  the  prophecy  of  Dante. 

§  See  the  tale  as  told  bjBoccacelo  and  Diydan. 
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(What  is  not  visible  to  t  poet*8  eye  ?} 

The   spectre   knight,  the  hell-hounds  and  their 

prey, 
The  chase,  t)ie  slaughter,  and  the  festal  mirth 
Suddenly  blasted.    Twas  a  theme  he  Knred ; 
But  others  clalm*d  their  turn  {  and  many  a  tower, 
ShatterM,  uprooted  from  its  native  rock, 
Its  strength  the  pride  of  some  heroic  age, 
AppearM  and  vanish'd,  (many  a  sturdy  steer* 
Yoked  and  unyoked,)  while  as  in  happier  days 
He  pour*d  his  spirit  forth.    The  past  forgot. 
All  was  enjoyment    Not  a  cloud  obscured 
Present^  future. 

He  is  now  at  rest ; 
And  praise  and  blame  fall  on  his  ear  alike. 
Now  dull  in  death.    Yes,  Byron,  thou  art  gone, 
Gone  like  a  star  that  through  the  firmament 
Shot  and  was  lost,  in  its  eccentric  course 
Dazzling,  perplexing.    Yet  thy  heart,  methinks, 
Was  generous,  noble — noble  in  its  scorn 
Of  all  things  low  or  little ;  nothing  there 
Sordid  or  servile.    If  imagined  wrongs 
Pursued  thee,  urging  thee  sometimes  to  do 
Things  long  regretted,  oft,  as  many  know, 
None  more  than  I,  thy  gratitude  would  build 
On  slight  foundations :  and,  if  in  thy  life 
Not  happy,  in  thy  death  thou  surely  wert,— 
Thy  wish  accomplished ;  dying  in  the  land 
Where  thy  young  mind  had  caught  ethereal  fire, 
Djring  in  Greece,  and  in  a  cause  so  glorious ! 

They  in  thy  train — ah,  little  did  they  think, 
As  round  we  went,  that  they  so  soon  should  sit 
Mourning  beside  thee,  while  a  nation  moumM, 
Changing  her  festal  for  her  funeral  song } 
That  they  so  soon  should  hear  the  mmute-gun. 
As  morning  gleam'd  on  what  remained  of  thee. 
Roll  o'er  the  sea,  the  mountains,  numbering 
Thy  years  of  joy  and  sorrow. 

Thou  art  gone  $ 
And  he  who  would  assail  thee  in  thy  grave, 
O,  let  him  pause !    For  who  among  us  all. 
Tried  as  thou  wert— e'en  from  thine  earliest  jreais. 
When  wandering,  yet  unspoilt,  a  highlfuid  boy — 
Tried  as  thou  wert,  and  with  thy  soul  of  flame ; 
Pleasure,  while  yet  the  down  was  on  thy  cheek, 
Uplifting,  pressing,  and  to  lips  like  tiiine, 
Her  charmed  cup — ah,  who  among  us  all 
Could  say  he  had  not  err'd  as  much,  and  more  ? 

XX. 

FLORENCE. 

Op  all  the  fairest  cities  of  the  earth. 
None  are  so  fair  as  Florence.    *Tis  a  gem 
Of  purest  ray,  a  treasure  for  a  casket ! 
And  what  a  glorious  lustre  did  it  shed 
When  it  emerged  from  darkness !    Search  within. 
Without,  all  is  enchantment  I    »Tis  the  past 
Contending  with  the  present ;  and  in  turn 
Each  has  the  mastery. 

In  this  chapel  wrought 
Massaccio ;  and  he  slumbers  underneath. 
Wouldst  thou  behold  his  monument  ?   Look  round ! 


*  They  wah  for  the  traveller's  carriage  at  the  foot  of 
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And  know  that  where  we  stand,  stood  oft  and  long 
Oft  till  the  day  was  gone,  Raphael  himself, 
He  and  his  haughty  rival — patiently. 
Humbly,  to  learn  of  those  who  came  before. 
To  steal  a  spark  from  their  authentic  fire, 
Theirs,  who  first  broke  the  gloom,  sons  of  fbM 
morning. 

There,  on  the  seat  that  runs  along  the  wall. 
South  of  the  church,  east  of  the  belfry  tower, 
(Thou  canst  not  miss  it,)  in  the  sultry  time 
Would  Dante  sit  conversing,  and  with  those 
Who  little  thought  that  in  his  hand  he  held 
The  balance,  and  assign'd  at  his  good  pleasure 
To  each  his  place  in  the  invisible  world. 
To  some  an  upper,  some  a  lower  region ; 
Reserving  in  his  secret  mind  a  niche 
For  thee,  Saltrello,  who  with  quirks  of  law 
Hadst  plagued  him  sore,  and  carefully  requiting 
Such  as  ere  long  condemn'd  his  mortal  part 
To  fire.    Sit  down  a  while^then  by  the  gates 
Wondrously  wrought,  so  beautiful,  so  glorious, 
That  they  might  serve  to  be  the  gates  of  heaven. 
Enter  the  baptistery.    That  place  he  loved. 
Calling  it  his !    And  in  his  visits  there 
Well  might  he  take  delight !    For,  when  a  child, 
Playing,  with  venturous  feet,  near  and  yet  nearer 
One  of  the  fonts,  fell  in,  he  flew  and  saved  him. 
Flew  with  an  energy,  a  violence. 
That  broke  the  marble— a  mishap  ascribed 
To  evil  motives ;  his,  alas !  to  lead 
A  life  of  trouble,  and  ere  long  to  leave 
All  things  most  dear  to  him,  ere  long  to  know 
How  salt  another's  bread  is,  and  how  toilsome 
The  going  up  and  down  another's  stairs. 

Nor  tiien  forget  that  chamber  of  the  dead. 
Where  the  gigantic  forms  of  night  and  day, 
Tum'd  into  stone,  rest  everlastingly. 
Yet  still  are  breathing  $  and  shed  round  at  noon 
A  two-fold  influence— only  to  be  felt— 
A  light,  a  darkness,  mingling  each  with  each  s 
Both  and  yet  neither.    There,  from  age  to  ag» 
Two  ghosts  are  sittiif  on  their  sepulchres. 
That  is  the  (kike  Lorenzo.    Mark  him  well. 
He  meditates,  his  head  upon  his  hand. 
What  scowls  beneath  his  broad  and  helm-likf 

bonnet  ? 

Is  it.  a  face,  or  but  an  eyeless  skull  ? 
'TIS  hid  in  shade  ;  yet,  like  the  basilisk. 
It  fascinates,  and  is  intolerable. 
His  mien  is  noble,  most  majestical ! 
Then  most  so,  when  the  distant  choir  is  heard, 
At  mom  or  eve— nor  fail  thou  to  attend 
On  that  thrice-hallow'd  day,  when  all  are  there  t 
When  all,  propitiating  with  ^solemn  songs. 
With  light,  and  frankincense,  and  holy  water, 
Visit  the  dead.    Then  wilt  thou  feel  his  power 

But  let  not  sculpture,  painting,  poesy. 
Or  they,  the  masters  of  these  mighty  spells. 
Detain  us.    Our  first  homage  is  to  virtue. 
Where,  in  what  dungeon  of  the  citadel 
(It  must  be  known — the  writing  on  the  wall 
Cannot  be  gone — twas  cut  in  with  his  dagger. 
Ere,  on  his  knees  to  God,  he  slew  himself,) 
Where,  in  what  dungeon,  did  Filippo  Strozzi, 
The  last,  the  greatest  of  the  men  of  Florence, 
Breathe  out  his  soul — ^lest  in  his  agony. 
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When  on  the  nek  and  callM  upon  to  answer, 
He  might  aocufe  the  guiltless. 

That  debt  paid. 
But  with  a  sigh,  a  tear  for  human  frailty, 
We  may  return,  and  once  more  give  a  loose 
To  the  delighted  spirit—worshipping. 
In  her  small  temple  of  rich  workmanship,* 
Venus  herself,  who,  when  she  left  the  skies. 
Came  hither* 

XXI. 

DON  GABZLL 

Amove  the  awfiil  forms  that  stand  assembled 
In  the  groat  square  of  Florence,  may  be  seen 
That  Cosmo,  not  the  father  of  his  country. 
Not  he  so  styled,  but  he  who  play'd  the  tyrant 
( .ad  in  rich  armour  like  a  paladin. 
But  with  his  helmet  ofl^in  kingly  state. 
Aloft  he  sits  upon  his  horse  of  brass ; 
And  they,  who  read  the  legend  underneath, 
Go  and  pronounce  him  happy.    Yet  there  is 
A  chamber  at  Grosseto,  that,  if  walls 
Could  speak,  and  tell  of  what  is  done  within. 
Would  turn  your  admiration  into  pity. 
Half  of  what  pass'd  died  with  him ;  but  the  rest 
All  he  discover'd  when  the  fit  was  on. 
All  that,  by  those  who  listen'd,  could  be  glean'd 
From  broken  sentences  and  starts  in  sleep. 
Is  told,  and  by  an  honest  chronicler. 

Two  of  his  sons,  Giovanni  and  Garz)a, 
(The  eldest  had  not  seen  his  sixteenth  sununer,) 
Went  to  the  chase ;  but  one  of  them,  Giovanni, 
His  best  beloved,  the  glory  of  his  house. 
Return *d  not)  and  at  close  of  day  was  found 
Bathed  in  his  innocent  blood.    Too  well,  alas ! 
The  trembling  Cosmo  guess'd  the  deed,  the  doer  $ 
And  having  caused  the  body  to  be  borne 
In  secret  to  that  chamber — at  an  hour 
When  all  slept  sound,  save  the  disconsolate  mother,! 
Who  little  thought  of  what  was  yet  to  come. 
And  lived  but  to  be  told— he  bade  Garzla 
Arise  and  follow  him.    Holding  in  one  hand 
A  winking  lamp,  and  m  the  other  a  key 
Massive  and  dungeon-like,  thither  be  led| 
And  having  enter 'd  in  and  lock'd  the  door. 
The  father  fixM  his  eyes  upon  the  son. 
And  closely  questioned  him.    No  change  betray*d 
Or  guilt  or  fear.    Then  Cosmo  lifted  up 
The  bloody  sheet, «  Look  there !  Look  there  !**  he 

cried, 
«  Blood  calls  for  blood— and  from  a  father's  hand ! 
^Unless  thyself  wilt  save  him  that  sad  office. 
What !"  he  exclaim'd,  when,  shuddering  at  the  sight, 
The  boy  breathed  out^<<  I  stood  but  on  my  guard." 
"  Darest  tnou  then  blacken  one  who  never  wron^'d 

thee. 
Who  would  not  set  his  foot  upon  a  worm  P — 
Yes,  (hou  must  die,  lest  others  fall  by  thee. 
And  thou  shouldst  be  the  slayer  of  us  all.'* 
Then  from  Garzia's  side  he  took  the  dagger. 
That  fatal  one  which  spilt  his  brother's  blood } 
And,  kneeling  on  the  ground,**  Great  God !"  he  cried, 
**  Grant  me  the  strength  to  do  an  act  of  justice. 
Thou  knowest  what  it  costs  me ;  but,  alas ! 
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How  can  I  spare  myself,  spacing  none  else. 
Grant  me  the  strength,  the  will — and  O  loigiTC 
The  sinful  soul  of  a  most  wretched  son. 
'TIS  a  most  wretched  father  who  implores  It.** 
Xong  on  Garzk's  neck  he  hung,  and  wept 
Tenderly,  long  press'd  hin  to  his  bosom ; 
And  then,  but  while  be  held  him  by  the  aim. 
Thrusting  him  backward,  tom'd  away  his  foee^ 
And  stibb'c  .ia  to  the  heart 

Well  might  De  TlMNi^ 
When  in  his  youth  he  came  to  Cosmo's  court. 
Think  on  the  pest;  and,  as  he  wander'd  throqgh 
The  ancient  palace— through  those  ample  sprees 
SUent,  deserted— stop  a  while  to  dweU 
Upon  two  portraits  there,  drawn  on  the  wall 
Together,  as  c^  two  in  bonds  of  k>ve. 
One  in  a  cardinal's  Jiabit,  one  in  black. 
Those  of  the  unhappy  brothers,  and  infer 
From  the  deep  silence  that  his  questions  drew. 
The  terrible  truth. 

Well  might  he  heave  a  sigh 
For  poor  humanity,  when  he  beheld 
'That  very  Cosmo  shaking  o'er  his  fire. 
Drowsy  and  deaf  and  inarticulate. 
Wrapt  in  his  night-gown,  o'er  a  sick  man'k  meo. 
In  the  last  stage— death-struck  and  deadly  pale  % 
His  wife,  another,  not  his  Eleonora, 
At  once  his  nurse  and  his  interpreter. 

xxn. 

THE  CAMPAGNA  OF  FLORENCE. 
Tn  morning.    Let  us  wander  throu^  the  fields 
Where  Cimabu^  found  a  shepherd  boy* 
Tracing  his  idle  fancies  on  the  ground  i 
And  let  us  from  the  top  of  Fiesole, 
Whence  Galileo's  glass  by  night  observed 
The  phases  of  the  moon,  look  round  below 
On  Amo's  vale,  where  the  dove-colour'd  oxen 
Are  ploughing  up  and  down  among  the  vines. 
While  many  a  careless  note  is  sung  aloud. 
Filling  the  air  with  sweetness— and  on  thee, 
Beautifiil  Ftorence,  all  within  thy  walls. 
Thy  groves  and  gardens,  pinnacles  and  towers. 
Drawn  to  our  feet 

From  that  small  spire,  just  can^ 
By  the  bright  ray,  that  church  among  the  rest 
By  one  of  old  distinguish'd  as  the  bride. 
Let  us  pursue  in  thought  (what  can  we  better  ?) 
Those  who  assembled  there  at  matin  prayers  rf- 
Who,  when  vice  revell'd,  and  along  the  street 
Tables  were  set,  what  time  the  bearer's  bell 
Rang  to  demand  the  dead  at  every  door, 
Came  out  into  the  meadows }  and,  a  while 
Wandering  in  idleness,  but  not  in  folly. 
Sate  down  in  the  high  grass  and  in  the  shade 
Of  many  a  tree  sun  proof— day  after  day. 
When  all  was  still  and  nothing  to  be  heard 
But  the  Cicala's  voice  among  the  olives, 
Relating  in  a  ring,  to  banish  care. 
Their  hundred  novels. 

Round  the  hill  they  wen* 
Round  underneath — ^first  to  a  splendid  house, 
Gherardi,  as  an  old  tradition  runs, 
That  en  the  left,  just  rising  from  the  vale ; 
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A  place  for  hauTt-Hte  punted  roomgy 

The  open  giUeikt  and  n&ddle  court 

Net  napiepaPBd,  fragrant  and  gay  with  flowers. 

Then  wcftward  to  another,  nohler  yet » 

That  on  the  ri^t,  now  known  at  the  Pahnieri, 

Where  art  wKb  natore  ried^-a.  paradise. 

With  Terdnrous  waUs,  and  many  a  trellit'd  walk 

All  rose  and  >smine,  many  a  forest  Tista 

Cross'd  by  the  dser.    Then  to  the  Ladies'  Valley ; 

And  the  dear  lake,  that  seem*d  as  by  enchantaieBt 

To  lift  up  to  the  surface  every  stone 

Of  hwtre  there,  and  the  diminutlTe  fish 

Innumerable,  diopt  with  crimson  and  goki. 

Now  motknless,  now  glancing  to  the  sun. 

Who  has  not  dwelt  on  their  Tolaptuons  day  ? 
The  momhig  banquet  by  the  fountain  side. 
The  dance  that  followed,  and  the  noontide  shmiber  s 
Then  the  take  told  in  turn,  as  round  they  lay 
On  carpets,  the  fresh  waters  murmuring ; 
And  the  short  interval  fiU'd  up  with  games 
Of  chess,  and  talk,  and  reading  old  romances. 
Till  supper  tkne,  when  many  a  siren  voice 
Sung  Aown  the  stars,  and  in  the  grass  the  torches 
Vkup;  bright^  for  their  absence. 

He*  whose  dream 
It  was  (it  was  no  more)  sleeps  in  Val  d*£]sa, 
Sleeps  in  the  church,  where  (in  his  ear  I  weeit) 
The  friar  poar*d  out  his  catalogue  of  treasures  i 
A  ray,  imprimis,  of  the  star  that  shone 
To  the  wise  men  $  a  phial  fall  of  sounds. 
The  musical  chimes  of  the  great  bells  that  hung 
In  Solomon's  temple ;  and,  though  last  not  least 
A  feather  from  the  augel  Gabriel's  wing 
Dropt  in  the  virgin's  chamber. 

That  dark  ridge 
Stretching  away  in  the  south-east,  conceals  it  i 
Not  so  his  lowly  roof  and  scanty  farm. 
His  copse  and  rill,  if  yet  a  trace  be  left. 
Who  lived  in  Val  di  Pesa,  suffering  long 
Exile  and  want,  and  the  keen  shafts  of  malice. 
With  an  ondouded  mind.t    The  glimmering  tower 
On  the  gray  rock  beneath,  his  landmark  once. 
Now  serves  for  ours,  and  points  out  where  he  ate 
His  bread  with  cheerftdness. 

Who  sees  him  not 
(Tis  his  own  sketcb-^he  drew  it  from  hbnself)  ^ 
Playing  the  birdnstcher,  a^l  sallying  lerth 
In  an  autumnal  mom,  laden  with  cages. 
To  catch  a  thrush  on  every  lime-twig  there  i 
Or  in  the  wood  among  his  woodcutters  i 
Or  in  the  tavern  by  the  highway  side 
At  tric-trac  with  the  miller ;  or  at  night. 
Doffing  his  rustic  suit,  and,  duly  clad. 
Entering  his  closet,  and,  among  his  books. 
Among  the  great  of  every  age  and  clime, 
A  numerous  court,  turning  to  whom  he  pleased. 
Questioning  each  why  he  did  this  or  that. 
And  learning  how  to  overcome  the  fear 
.Of  poverty  and  death  ? 

Nearer  we  hail 
Thy  sunny  slope,  Arcetri,  suBg  of  old 
For  Its  green  wine— dearer  to  me,  to  most. 
As  dwelt  on  by  that  great  astronomer^ 
leven  years  a  prisoner  at  the  dty  gate, 
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Let  in  bat  in  his  grave  cknbes.    Sacred  be 

His  cottage,  (justly  was  it  call'd  the  Jewel !) 

Sacred  the  vineyard,  where,  while  yet  his  sight 

Glimmer'd,  at  blush  of  dawn  he  dressM  his  vinet. 

Chanting  aloud  in  gayety  of  heart 

Some  verse  of  Ariosto.    There,  unseen. 

In  manly  beauty  Milton  stood  before  hhn. 

Gating  with  reverent  awe— Milton,  his  guest, 

Just  then  come  forth,  all  lif^  and  enterprisei 

H«  in  his  old  age  and  extremity. 

Blind,  at  noonday  exploring  with  his  staffs 

His  eyes  uptomM  as  tp  the  golden  eun. 

His  eyeballs  idly  rolling.    Little  then 

Did  Galileo  think  whom  he  bade  welcome ; 

That  in  his  hand  he  held  the  hand  of  one 

Who  could  requite  him— Arho  would  spread  hb  name 

O'er  lands  and  seas— great  as  himself  nay  greater  t 

Milton  as  little  that  in  him  he  saw. 

As  in  a  glass,  what  he  himself  should  be. 

Destined  so  soon  to  fall  on  evil  days 

And  evil  tonguee— so  soon,  alas !  to  live 

In  darkness,  and  with  dangers  compass'd  round. 

And  solitude. 

Well  pleased,  could  we  pursue 
The  Amo,  from  bis  birthplace  in  the  clouds. 
So  near  the  yellow  Tiber'*— springing  up 
From  his  four  fountains  on  the  Apennine, 
That  mountain  ridge  a  sea-mark  to  the  ships 
Sailing  on  either  sea.    Downward  he  runs, 
Scattering  fresh  verdure  through  the  desolate  wild 
Down  by  the  Ci^  of  Hermits,  and,  ere  long. 
The  venerable  woods  of  Vallombrosai 
Then  through  these  gardens  to  the  Tuscan  sea, 
Reflecting  castles,  convents,  villages. 
And  those  great  rivals  in  an  elder  day, 
Florence  and  Pisa— who  have  given  him  fsme. 
Fame  everlasting,  but  who  stain'd  so  oft 
His  troubled  waters.    Oft,  alas!  were  seen, 
When  flight,  pursuit,  and  hideous  rout  were  there 
Hands,  clad  in  gloves  of  steel,  held  up  imploring  i 
The  man,  the  hero,  on  his  foaming  steed. 
Borne  underneath— lUready  in  the  realms 
Of  darkness. 

Ner  did  night  or  burning  noon 
Bring  respite.    Oft,  as  that  great  artist  saw,* 
Whose  pencil  had  a  voice,  the  cry  **  To  arms !" 
And  the  shrill  trumpet,  hurried  up  the  bank 
Those  who  had  stolen  an  hour  to  breast  the  tide. 
And  wash  from  their  unhamess'd  limbs  the  blood 
And  sweat  of  battle.    Sudden  was  the  rush. 
Violent  the  tumult;  for,  already  in  sight. 
Nearer  and  nearer  yet  the  danger  drew ; 
Each  every  sinew  straining,  every  feature, 
Rach  snatching  up,  and  girding,  buckling  on, 
Morion,  and  greave,  and  shirt  of  twisted  mail. 
As  for  his  life— «o  more,  perchance,  to  taste, 
Amo,  the  gratel^  freshness  of  thy  glades, 
Thy  waters — ^where,  exulting,  he  had  felt 
A  swimmer's  transport,  there,  alas !  to  float 
And  welter.    Nor  between  the  gusts  of  war. 
When  flocks  were  feeding,  and  the  shepherd's  pipe 
Gladden'd  the  valley,  when,  but  not  unarm'd. 
The  sower  came  forth,  and,  following  him  who 
phiugh'd, 
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Threw  in  the  seed—did  thy  iodignaDt  waves 

Escape  pollution.    Sullen  was  the  splash, 

Heavy  and  swift  the  plnnge,  when  they  recoiyed 

The  key  that  just  had  grated  on  the  ear 

Of  Ugolino — closing  up  for  ever 

That  dismal  dungeon  henceforth  to  be  named 

The  Tower  of  Famine. 

Once  indeed  twas  thine, 
When  many  a  winter  flood,  thy  tributary, 
Was  through  its  rocky  glen  rushing,  resounding, 
And  thou  wert  in  thy  might,  to  save,  restore 
A  charge  most  precious.  '  Tq  the  nearest  ford, 
Hastening,  a  horseman  from  Arezzo  came, 
Careless,  impatient  of  delay,  a  babe 
Slung  in  a  basket  to  the  knotty  staff 
That  lay  athwart  his  saddle-bow.    He  spurs, 
He  enters ;  and  his  horse,  alarm*d,  perplexM, 
Halts  in  the  midst    Great  is  the  stir,  the  strife ) 
And  lo,  an  atom  on  that  dangerous  sea, 
The  babe  is  floating !    Fast  and  for  he  flies  i 
Now  tempest  rock'd,  now  whirling  round  and  round, 
But  not  to  perish.    By  thy  willing  waves 
Borne  to  the  shore,  among  the  bulrushes 
The  ark  has  rested ;  and  unhurt,  secure 
As  on  his  mother's  breast  he  sleeps  within. 
All  peace !  or  never  had  the  nations  beard 
That  voice  so  sweet,  which  still  enchants,  inspires ; 
That  voice,  which  sung  of  love,  of  liberty. 
Petrarch  lay  there  .'—-And  such  the  images 
That  cluster'd  round  our  Milton,  when  at  eve 
Reclined  beside  thee,  Amo ;  when  at  eve, 
Led  on  by  thee,  he  wanderM  with  delight. 
Framing  Ovidian  verse,  and  through  thy  groves 
Gathering  wild  myrtle.    Such  the  poet's  dreams ; 
Yet  not  such  only.    For  look  round  and  say, 
Where  is  the  ground  that  did  not  drink  warm  blood, 
The  echo  that  had  learnt  not  to  articulate 
The  cry  of  murder  ? — Fatal  was  the  day 
To  Florence,  when— ('twas  in  a  street  behind 
The  church  and  convent  of  the  Holy  Cross- 
There  is  the  house — that  house  of  the  Donati, 
Towerless,  and  left  long  since,  but  to  the  last 
Braving  assault — all  rugged,  all  embcss'd 
Below,  and  still  distinguished  by  the  rings 
Of  brass,  that  held  in  war  and  festival  time 
Their  family  standards)— fatal  was  the  day 
To  Florence,  when,  at  mom,  at  the  ninth  hour, 
A  noble  dame  in  weeds  of  widowhood, 
Weeds  to  be  worn  hereafter  by  so  many. 
Stood  at  her  door ;  and,  like  a  sorceress,  flung 
Her  dazzling  spell.    Subtle  she  was,  and  rich, 
Rich  in  a  hidden  pearl  of  heavenly  light. 
Her  daughter's  beauty )  and  too  well  she  knew 
Its  virtue !    Patiently  jhe  stood  and  watch'd ; 
Nor  stood  alone — ^but  syoke  not — In  her  breast 
Her  purpose  lay ;  and,  aj  a  youth  pass'd  by. 
Clad  for  the  nuptial  rite,  she  smiled  and  said. 
Lifting  a  comer  of  the  maiden's  veil, 
"  This  had  I  treasured  up  in  secret  for  thee. 
This  hast  thou  lost !"   He  gazed,  and  was  undone ! 
Forgetting — not  forgot — he  broke  the  bond, 
And  ptiid  the  penalty,  losing  his  life 
At  the  bridge  foot ;  and  hence  a  world  of  wo  ! 
Vengeance  for  vengeance  crying,  blood  for  blood  j 
No  intermission  !    Law,  that  slumbers  not, 
And^  like  the  angel  with  the  flaming  sword. 


Sits  over  all,  at  once  chattisliig,  healing, 
Hfanself  th'  avenger,  wenti  and  eveiy  street 
Ran  red  witii  mutual  slaughtei^-though  « 
The  young  forgot  the  lessons  they  had  leant. 
And  loved  when  they  should  hate— like  thee,li»eloa^ 
Thee  and  thy  Paolo.    When  last  ye  met 
In  that  still  houi^the  heat,  the  glare  was  go]ie» 
Not  so  the  splendour— through  the  eedar  grove 
A  radiance  stream'd  like  a  consuming  fire, 
At  though  the  glorious  orb,  in  its  descent. 
Had  come  and  rested  there) — when  last  ye  met. 
And  those  relentless  brothers  dragg'd  him  forth. 
It  had  been  well  hadst  thou  slept  on,  Imelda, 
Nor  from  thy  trance  of  fear  awaked,  as  nigfat 
Fell  on  that  fatal  spot,  to  wish  tiiee  dead. 
To  track  him  by  his  blood,  to  search,  to  find. 
Then  fling  thee  down  to  catch  a  word,  a  look, 
A  sigh,  if  yet  thou  couldst,  (alas !  thou  eonldst  noCj 
And  die,  unseen,  unthougfat  of— 4rom  tiie  wound 
Sucking  the  poison. 

Yet,  when  slaveiy  came. 
Worse  foUow'd.    Genius,  valour  lefl  the  land. 
Indignant— all  that  had  from  age  to  age 
Adom'd,  ennobled  $  and  headlong  they  fell, 
Tyrant  and  slave.    For  deeds  of  violence. 
Done  in  broad  day  and  more  than  half  redeemM 
By  many  a  great  and  generous  sacrifice 
Of  self  to  others,  came  the  unpledged  howl. 
The  stab  of  the  stiletto.    Gliding  by 
Unnoticed,  in  slouch'd  hat  and  muffling  oloi^ 
That  just  discover'd,  Caravaggio-like, 
A  swarthy  cheek,  black  brow,  and  eye  of  flame. 
The  bravo  took  his  stand,  and  o'er  the  shoulder 
Plunged  to  the  hilt,  or  from  beneath  the  lib 
Slanting  (a  surer  path,  as  some  averr'd) 
Struck  upward— then  slunk  off,  or,  if  pursued. 
Made  for  the  sanctuary,  and  there  along 
The  glimmering  able,  among  the  worshippers, 
Wander'd  with  restless  step  and  jealous  look. 
Dropping  thick  gore. 

Misnamed  to  lull  raspickm, 
In  every  palace  was  the  laboratory. 
Where  he  within  brew'd  poisons  swift  and  slow. 
That  scatter'd  terror  till  all  things  seem'd  poisonow 
And  brave  men  trembled  if  a  hand  held  out 
A  nosegay  or  a  letter  j  while  the  great 
Drank  icom  the  Venice-glass,  that  broke,  that 

shiver'd. 
If  aught  malignant,  aught  of  thine  was  there, 
Cmel  Tophana)  and  pawn'd  provinces 
For  the  miraculous  gem  that  to  the  wearer 
Gave  signs  infallible  of  coming  ill. 
That  clouded  though  the  vehicle  of  death 
Were  an  invisible  perAune. 

Happy  then 
The  guest  to  whom  at  sleeping  time  'twas  said. 
But  in  an  under  voice,  (a  lady's  page 
Speaks  in  no  louder,) «  Pass  not  on.    That  dMt 
Leads  to  another  which  awaits  your  coming. 
One  in  the  floor — now  left,  alas !  unbolted. 
No  eye  detects  it — lying  under  foot. 
Just  as  you  enter,  at  the  threshold-stone ; 
Ready  to  fall  and  plunge  you  into  darkness,   * 
Darkness  and  long  oblivion !" 

Then,  indeed. 
Where  lurk'd  not  danger  ?   Through  the  faiiy  lani 
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No  teat  of  pletsore  glittering  halfway  down, 
No  hunting  ptece — but  with  some  damning  spot 
That  will  not  be  washM  out !    There,  at  Cafeno, 
Where,  when  the  hawks  were  hooded  and  night 

came, 
Pulci  would  set  the  table  in  a  roar 
With  his  wild  lay^— there,  where  the  sun  descends. 
And  hill  and  dale  are  lost,  veil'd  with  bis  beams. 
The  fair  Venetian*  died— she  and  her  lord. 
Pied  of  a  posset  drugg'd  bf  him  who  sate 
And  saw  them  suffer,  flinging  back  the  charge. 
The  murderer  on  the  mnrder'd. 

Sobs  of  grief. 
Sounds  inarticulate — suddenly  stopt. 
And  follow'd  by  a  struggle  and  a  gasp, 
A  gasp  in  death,  are  heard  yet  in  Cerreto, 
Along  the  marble  halls  and  staircases. 
Nightly  at  twelre  t  and,  at  the  selfsame  hour. 
Shrieks,  such  as  penetrate  the  inmost  soul,. 
Such  as  awake  the  innocent  babe  to  long. 
Long  wailing,  echo  through  the  emptiness 
Of  that  old  den  far  up  among  the  hills. 
Frowning  on  him  who  comes  from  PietraF-Mala: 
In  them,  in  both,  within  five  days  and  less. 
Two  unsuspecting  victims,  passing  fair. 
Welcomed  with  kisses,  and  slain  cruelly, 
One  with  the  knife,  one  with  the  fatal  noose. 

But  lo,  the  sun  is  setting ;  earth  and  sky 
One  blaze  of  glory — What  but  now  we  saw 
As  though  it  were  not,  though  it  had  not  been ! 
He  lingers  yet,  and,  lessening  to  a  point. 
Shines  like  the  eye  of  heaven— •then  withdraws  j 
And  from  the  zenith  to  the  utmost  skirts 
All  is  celestial  red !    The  hour  is  come. 
When  they  that  sail  along  the  distant  seas 
Languish  for  home ;  and  they  that  in  the  mom 
Said  to  sweet  friends  <«  Farewell,"  melt   as  at 

parting! 
When,  journeying  on,  the  pilgrim,  if  he  hears. 
As  now  we  hear  it,  echoing  round  the  hill. 
The  bell  that  seems  to  mourn  the  dying  day. 
Slackens  his  pace  and  sighs,  and  those  he  loved 
Loves  more  than  ever.    But  who  feels  it  not  ? 
And  well  may  we,  for  we  are  for  away. 
Let  us  retire,  and  hail  it  in  our  hearts. 
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L 
THE  PILGRIM. 
It  wiM  an  hour  of  universal  Joy^ 
The  lark  was  up  and  at  the  gate  of  heaven, 
Singing,  as  sure  to  enter  when  he  came ; 
The  butterfly  was  baskhig  in  my  path. 
His  radiant  wings  unfolded.    From  below 
The  bell  of  prayer  rose  slowly,  plamtively  i 
And  odours,  such  a4  welcome  in  the  day 
Such  as  salute  the  early  traveller. 
And  come  and  go,  each  sweeter  than  the  last, 
^  Were  rising.    Hill  and  valley  bieathed  delight ; 
Aad  not  a  living  thing  but  bless'd  the  hour . 


♦  BlancaCaptl). 


In  every  bush  and  brake  there  was  a  voice 
Responsive  I 

From  the  Thrasymene,  that  now 
Slept  in  the  sun,  a  lake  of  molten  gold. 
And  from  the  shore  that  once,  when  armies  met, 
Rock'd  to  and  fro  unfelt,  so  terrible 
The  rage,  the  slaughter,  I  had  tumM  away ) 
The  path,  that  led  me,  leading  through  a  wood, 
A  faiiy  wilderness  of  fruits  and  flowers. 
And  by  a  brook  that,  in  the  day  of  strife. 
Ran  blood,  but  now  runs  amber— when  a  glade. 
Far,  hi  within,  sunn'd  only  at  noonday. 
Suddenly  open'd.    Many  a  bench  was  there, 
Each  round  its  ancient  elm ;  and  many  a  track 
Well  Icnown  to  them  that  from  the  highway  lovel 
A  while  to  deviate.    In  the  midst  a  cross 
Of  mouldering  stone  as  in  a  temple  stood. 
Solemn,  severe ;  coeval  with  the  trees 
That  round  it  in  majestic  order  rose ; 
And  on  the  lowest  step  a  pilgrim  knelt. 
Clasping  his  hands  in  prayer.    He  was  the  first 
Yet  seen  by  me,  (save  in  a  midnight  mask, 
A  revel,  where  none  cares  to  play  his  part. 
And  they  that  speak  at  once  dissolve  the  charm,) 
The  fimt  in  sober  truth,  no  counterfeit ; 
And,  when  his  orisons  were  duly  paid. 
He  rose,  and  we  exchanged,  as  all  are  wont, 
A  traveller's  greeting. 

Young,  and  of  an  age 
When  youth  is  most  attractive,  when  a  light 
Plays  round  and  round,  reflected,  if  I  err  not. 
From  some  attendant  spirit,  that  ere  :tong 
(His  charge  relinquish*d  with  a  sigh,  a  tear) 
Wings  his  flight  upward — ^with  a  look  be  won 
My  fsvour;  and,  the  spell  of  silence  broke, 
I  could  not  but  continue. 

«« Whence,"  I  ask'd, 
"Whence  art  thou?"  — "From  Mont'alto,"  he 

replied, 
*<My  native  village  in  the  Apennines." 
«  And  whither  joumejring  ?'>—«<  To  the  holy  shrine 
Of  Saint  Antonto,  in  the  city  of  Padua. 
Perhaps,  if  thou  hast  ever  gone  so  &r. 
Thou  wilt  direct  my  course."—^ Most  willingly} 
But  thou  hast  much  to  do,  much  to  endure. 
Ere  thou  hast  enter'd  where  the  silver  lamps 
Bum  ever.    Tell  me— I  would  not  transgress. 
Yet  ask  I  must— what  could  have  brought  thee  ihrth. 
Nothing  in  act  or  thought  to  be  atoned  for  ?"— 
«*  It  was  a  vow  I  made  in  my  distress. 
We  were  so  blest,  none  were  so  blest  as  we,  . 
Till  sickness  came.    First,  as  death-strack,  I  fell 
Then  my  beloved  sister;  and  ere  long. 
Worn  with  continual  watchings,  night  and  day. 
Our  saint-like  mother.   Worse  and  worse  she  grew  t 
And  in  my  anguish,  my  despair,  I  vow*d. 
That  if  she  lived,  if  Heaven  restored  her  to  us, 
I  would  forthwith,  and  in  a  pilgrim's  weeds, 
Visit  that  holy  shrine.    My  vow  was  heard ; 
And  therefore  am  I  come."— ^  Thou  hast  done  well 
And  may  those  weeds,  so  reverenced  of  old. 
Guard  thee  in  danger  !"— 

<*  They  are  nothing  wartk 
But  they  are  won  in  humble  confidence  % 
Nor  would  I  for  the  richest  rebe  resign  thea, 
Wxxnight,  as  they  were,  hy  those  I  love  so  wttk 
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Lauretta  and  my  tuter }  theira  the  task, 
But  none  to  them,  a  pleasure,  a  delight, 
To  ply  their  utmost  skill,  and  send  me  forth 
As  best  became  this  senrice.    Their  last  words, 
( Faro  thee  well,  Carlo.   We  shall  count  the  hours !' 
Will  not  go  from  me."^ 

<«  HealA  and  stzength  he  thine 
In  thy  long  travel !    May  bo  sunbeam  strike  t 
No  vapour  cling  and  wither !    Mayst  thou  be. 
Sleeping  or  waking,  sacred  and  secure ! 
And,  when  again  thou  comest,  thy  labour  done, 
Joy  be  among  ye !    In  that  happy  hour 
All  will  pour  lorth  to  bid  thee  welcome.  Carlo ; 
And  there  is  one,  or  I  am  much  deceived. 
One  thou  hast  named,  who  will  not  be  the  last'^~ 
"  0,  she  is  true  as  truth  itself  can  be ! 
But  ah,  thou  know'st  her  not    Would  that  thou 

couldst ! 
My  steps  I  quicken  when  I  think  of  her  i 
For,  though  they  take  me  further  from  her  door, 
I  shall  return  the  sooner.'' 

II. 

AN  INTERVIEW. 

Pleasvxe,  that  comes   unlook'd-for,  is  thrice 
welcome) 
And,  if  it  stir  the  heart,  if  aught  be  there 
That  may  hereafter,  in  a  thoughtAil  hour. 
Wake  but  a  sigh,  tis  treasured  up  among 
The  things  most  precious  \  and  the  day  it  came 
Is  noted  as  a  white  day  in  our  lives. 

The  sun  was  wlieeling  westward,  and  the  cliffs 
And  nodding  woods,  that  everlastingly 
(Such  the  dominion  of  thy  mighty  voice, 
Thy  voice,  Velino,  utter'd  In  the  mist) 
Hear  thee  and  answer  thee,  were  left  at  length 
For  others  still  as  noon ;  and  on  we  stray'd 
From  wild  to  wilder,  nothing  hospitable 
Seen  up  or  down,  no  bush  or  green  or  dry,* 
That  ancient  symbol  at  the  cottage  door, 
OflMig  refreshment— when  Luigi  cried, 
"  Well,  of  a  thousand  tra:  ts  we  cboee  the  best.**' 
And,  turning  round  an  oak,  (nracular  once. 
Now  lightning<4trttck,  a  eave,  a  thoroughfare 
For  all  that  came,  eadi  entrance  a  broad  arch. 
Whence  many  a  deer,  rastling  his  velvet  coat, 
Had  issued,  many  a  gipsy  and  her  brood 
Peer'd  forth,  then  housed  again— the  floor  yet  gray 
With  ashes,  and  the  sides,  where  roughest,  hung 
Loosely  with  locks  of  hair— I  look'd  and  saw 
What,  seeain  such  an  hour  by  Sancho  Pania» 
Had  given  his  honest  countenance  a  breadth. 
His  cheeks  a  flush  of  pleasure  and  surprise. 
Unknown  before,  had  chain'd  him  to  the  spot. 
And  thou,  Sir  Kn^ht,  badst  traversed  hill  and  dale 
Squire-less. 

Below  and  winding  far  away, 
A  narrow  glade  unfolded,  such  as  spring 
Broiders  with  flowers,  and,  when  the  moon  is  high, 
The  hare  delights  to  race  in,  scattering  round 
The  silvery  dews.    Cedar  and  cypress  threw 
Singly  their  length  of  shadow,  checkering 
The  greensward,  and,  what  grew  in  frequent  tufts. 
An  underwood  of  myrtle,  that  by  fits 
Sent  up  a  gale  of  fjpagranee.   Through  the  midst, 
ReUcctmg,  at  it  ran,  purple  and  gold. 


A  rainbow's  splendour  (somewhere  in  the  cast 
Rain-drops  were  falling  liMt,)  a  rivulet 
Sported  as  loath  to  go  j  and  on  the  bank 
Stood  (in  the  eyes  of  one,  if  not  of  both. 
Worth  all  the  rest  and  more)  a  sumpter-mule 
Well  laden,  while  two  menials  as  in  haste 
Drew  from  his  aqple  panniers,  ranging  round 
Viands  and  fruits  on  many  a  shining  salver. 
And  plunging  in  the  co(d  transhieent  wave 
Flasks  of  delicious  wine.  % 

AnonahQin 
Blew,  through  the  champaign  bidding  to  the  Uaat, 
Its  jocund  note  to  other  ears  address'd. 
Not  ours;  and,  slowly  ooming  by  a  path 
That,  ere  it  issued  from  an  ilex  grove. 
Was  seen  far  inward,  though  along  the  glade 
DistingulshM  only  by  a  fresher  verdure. 
Peasants  approach'd,  one  leading  in  a  leash 
Beagles  ^t  panting,  one  with  various  game. 
In  rich  confusion  slung,  before,  behind. 
Leveret,  and  quail,  and  fdieasant    All  announced 
The  chase  as  over;  and  ere  long  appear'd 
Their  horses,  full  of  fire,  champing  the  curb. 
For  the  white  foam  was  dry  upon  the  flank. 
Two  in  close  converse,  each  in  each  delighting. 
Their  plumage  waving  as  instinct  with  life  i 
A  lady  young  and  graceful,  and  a  youth. 
Yet  younger,  bearing  on  a  falconer's  glove. 
As  in  the  golden,  the  romantic  time. 
His  falcon  hooded.    Like  some  spirit  of  air. 
Or  fairy  vision,  such  as  feign 'd  of  old. 
The  lady,  while  her  courser  paw'd  the  ground. 
Alighted ;  and  her  beauty,  as  she  trod 
Th'  enamell'd  bank,  bruising  nor  herb  nor  flower 
That  place  illumined. 

Ah,  who  should  she  be, 
(And  with  her  brother,  as  when  last  we  met. 
When  the  first  lark  had  sung  ere  half  was  said. 
And  as  she  stood,  bidding  adieu,  her  voiee. 
So  sweet  it  was,  recall'd  me  like  a  spell,) 
Who  but  Angelica  f 

That  day  we  gave 
To  pleasure,  and,  uaoonsdoua  of  their  flight, 
Another  and  another ;  hers  a  home 
Dropt  from  the  sky  amid  the  wiM  and  rude, 
Loretto-like.    The  rising  moon  we  hail'd. 
Duly,  devoutly,  from  a  vestibule 
Of  many  an  arch,  o'erwrought,  and  lavishly. 
With  many  a  wildering  dream  of  sylphs  and  flowers^ 
When  Raphael  and  his  school  from  Florence  came» 
Filling  the  land  with  splendcui^Hnor  less  oft 
Watch 'd  her  declining  from  a  silent  dell. 
Not  silent  once,  what  time  In  rivalry 
Tasso,  Guarini,  waved  their  wizard  wands. 
Peopling  the  groves  from  Arcady,  and  lo. 
Fair  forms  appear'd,  murmuring  melodious  verse, 
— ^Tben,  in  their  day,  a  sylvan  theatre. 
Mossy  the  seats,  the  s^e  a  verduroi*s  floor. 
The  scenery  rock  and  shrub-wood,  nature's  owni 
Nature  the  architect 

m. 

ROME. 
I  AM  in  Rome !    Oft  as  the  morning  ray 
Visits  these  eyes,  waking  at  once  I  cry. 
Whence  this  excess  of  joy  ?  what  has  befallen  me  t 
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And  fromwMiin  a  drilling  voiet  re|diet« 
Tbon  art  in  Rome !    A  thoosand  busr  thoiichti 
Rush  on  my  mindy  a  ttKHUtiMl  imagM  i 
And  I  ipring  up  ma  flit  to  nn  a  nice ! 

Thou  art  in  Rotnt !  the  city  that  ao  long 
Reign*d  absolute,  the  loistrest  of  the  world  i 
The  mlgh^  viskm  tiiat  the  iirophets  aaw. 
And  trembled ;  that  from  nothhig,  from  the  leaat» 
The  lowliest  Tillage  (what  but  here  and  there 
A  reed-roord  cabin  by  a  riverside  ?) 
Grew  into  eveiy  thing  i  and,  year  by  year, 
PatioBtly,  learievly  woildng  her  Way 
O'er  brook  and  field,  o^er  continent  and  sea. 
Not  like  the  merchant  with  his  merchandise. 
Or  traveller  with  staff  and  scrip  exploring, 
But  hand  to  hand^  and  Ibot  to  foot,  through  hosts. 
Through  nations  numberless  in  buttle  array. 
Each  behind  each,  each,  when  the  otiker  fell, 
Up  and  in  arms,  at  length  subdued  them  all.  . 

Thou  art  in  Rome !  the  city  where  the  Gauls, 
Entering  at  sunrise  through  her  open  gates. 
And,  through  her  streets  silent  and  desolate. 
Marching  to  slay,  thought  they  saw  gods,  not  men  i 
The  dty  that,  1^  temperance,  fortitude. 
And  love  of  gloiy,  tower'd  above  the  clouds. 
Then  fell— 4>ut,  falling,  kept  the  highest  seat. 
And  in  her  loneliness^  her  pomp  of  wo. 
Where  now  she  dwells,  withdrawn  into  the  wild, 
Still  o'er  the  mind  maintains,  from  age  to  age^ 
Her  empire  undiminishM. 

There,  as  though 
Grandeur  attracted  grandeur,  are  beheld 
All  things  that  strike,  ennoble — ^from  the  depths 
Of  Egypt,  from  the  classic  fields  of  Greece, 
Her  groves,  her  temples — all  things  that  inspire 
Wonder,  delight  I    Who  would  not  say  the  forms 
Most  perfect,  most  divine,  had  by  consent 
Flock'd  thither  to  abide  eternally. 
Within  those  silent  chambers  where  they  dwell, 
In  happy  intercourse  ? 

And  I  am  there ! 
Ah,  little  thought  I,  when  in  school  I  sate, 
A  schoolboy  on  his  bench,  at  early  dawn 
Glowing  with  Roman  story,  I  should  live 
To  tread  the  Appian,  once  an  avenue 
Of  monuments  most  glorious,  palaces. 
Their  doors  seal'd  up  and  silent  as  the  night| 
The  dwellings  of  the  illustrious  dead— to  turn 
Toward  Tiber,  and,  beyosid  the  dty  gate. 
Pour  out  my  unpremeditated  verse. 
Where  on  his  mule  I  might  have  met  so  oft 
Horace  himself—or  climb  the  Palatine, 
Dreaming  of  old  Evander  and  his  guest. 
Dreaming  and  lost  on  that  proud  eminence, 
Longwhile  the  seat  of  Rome,  hereafter  found 
Less  than  enough  (so  monstrous  was  the  brood 
Engender'd  there,  so  Titan-like)  to  lodge 
One  in  his  madness  ;*  and,  the  summit  gain'd. 
Inscribe  my  name  on  some  broad  aloe-leaf. 
That  shoots  and  spreads  within  those  veiy  walls 
Where  Virgil  read  aloud  his  tale  divine. 
Where  his  voice  £gdter*d,  and  a  mother  wept 
Tears  of  delight! 

But  what  a  narrow  space 
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Just  underneath  I    In  many  a  heap  the  grouttd 
Heaves,  as  though  ruin  in  a  frantic  iMMd 
Had  done  his  titmost    Here  and  there  appeaa 
As  left  to  show  his  handy-work,  not  ours. 
An  idle  column,  a  half  buried  aicfh, 
A  wall  of  some  great  temple. 

Itwasotoce, 
And  kmg,  the  centre  of  their  universe. 
The  Forum-^whence  a  mandate,  eagle-wing^ 
Went  to  the  ends  of  th*  earth.    Let  us  descend 
Slowly.    At  every  step  much  may  be  lost  i 
The  very  dust  we  tread  stirs  as  with  lifes 
And  not  the  li^test  breath  that  sends  not  up 
Something  of  human  grandeur. 

We  are  come. 
An  now'wheie  once  the  mightiest  sf^ts  met 
In  terrible  coniict  i  this,  while  Rome  was  free^ 
The  noblest  theatre  on  this  side  heaven ! 

Here  the  first  Brutus  stood,  when  o'er  the  cone 
Of  her  so  chaste  all  moum'd,  and  from  his  clovd 
Burst  like  a  god.    Here,  holding  up  the  knife 
That  ran  with  blood,  tike  blood  of  his  own  child, 
Yiiginius  caUM  down  vengeance.— But  whenet 

spoke 
They  who  harangued  the  people  \  tumhig  now 
To  the  twelve  tables,  now  with  lifted  bands 
To  the  Capitoline  Jove^  whose  fulgent  shape 
In  the  unclouded  azure  shone  far  off. 
And  to  the  shepherd  ofi  the  Alban  mount 
Seera'd  like  a  star  new  risen  ?   Where  were  ranged 
In  rough  array  as  on  their  element, 
The  beaks  of  those  old  galleys,  destined  still* 
To  brave  the  brunt  of  war— at  last  to  know 
A  calm  far  worse,  a  silence  as  in  death  ? 
All  spiritless }  from  that  disastrous  hour 
When  he,  the  bravest,  gentlest  of  them  all,t 
Scorning  the  chains  be  could  not  hope  to  break. 
Fell  on  his  sword ! 

Along  the  Sacred  Way 
Hither  the  triumph  came,  and,  winding  round 
With  acclamation,  and  the  martial  clang 
Of  instruments,  and  cars  laden  with  spoil, 
Stopt  ift  the  sacred  stair  that  then  appear'd, 
Then  through  the  daitaiess  broke,  ample,  star-bright^ 
As  though  it  led  to  heaven.    Twas  night ;  but  now 
A  thousand  torches,  turning  night  to  day, 
Blazed,  and  the  victor,  springing  from  his  seat^ 
Went  up,  and,  kneeling  as  in  fervent  prayer* 
Enter'd  the  capitol.    But  what  are  they. 
Who  at  the  fdbt  withdraw,  a  mournful  train 
In  fetlsrs  ?    And  who,  yet  incredulous. 
Now  gazing  wildly  round,  now  on  his  sons. 
On  those  so  young,  well  pleased  with  all  they  Mt» 
Staggers  along,  the  last  ?— They  are  the  fallen. 
Those  who  were  spared  to  grace  the  chariot  wheels 
And  there  they  parted,  where  the  road  divides, 
The  victor  and  the  vanquish'd— there  withdrew}* 
He  to  the  festal-board,  and  they  to  die. 

Well  might  the  great,  the  mighty  of  the  world 
They  who  were  wont  to  fure  delidously, 
And  war  but  for  a  kingdom  more  or  less. 
Shrink  back,  nor  from  their  thrones  endure  tolcok 
To  think  that  way!    Well  might  they  in  theit 
state 
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Humblo  themselres,  and  kneel  and  supplieate 
To  be  delivered  from  a  dream  like  this ! 

Here  Cincinnatus  pass'd,  his  plough  the  while 
Left  in  the  furrow,  and  how  many  more 
Whose  laurels  fade  not,  who  still  walk  the  earth, 
Consuls,  dictators,  still  in  curule  pomp 
Sit  and  decide ;  and,  as  of  old  in  Rome, 
Name  but  their  names,  set  every  heart  on  fire ! 

Here,  in  his  bonds,  he  whom  the  phalanx  saved 
not,* 
The  last  on  Philip's  throne ;  and  t^e  Nuroidian,t 
So  soon  to  say,  stript  of  his  cumbrous  robe, 
Stript  to  the  skin,  and  in  his  nakednesf 
Thrust  under  ground,  <*How  cold  tits  bath   of 

yours  ."* 
And  thy  proud  queen,  PalmjTa,  through  the  sands| 
Pursued,  o'ertaken  on  her  dromedary ; 
Whose  temples,  palaces,  a  wondrous  dream 
That  passes  not  away,  for  many  a  league 
Illumine  yet  the  desert    Some  invoked 
Death,  and  escaped  j  the  Egyptian,  when  her  aip 
Came  from  his  covert  under  the  green  leaf  {§ 
And  Hannibal  himself  s  and  she  who  said, 
Taking  the  fatal  cup  between  her  hands,| 
**  Tell  him  I  would  it  had  come  yesterday ; 
For  tbDn  it  had  not  been  his  nuptial  gift" 

Now  all  is  changed  j  and  here,  as  in  the  wild. 
The  day  is  silent,  dreary  as  the  night ; 
None  stirring,  save  the  herdsman  and  his  herd. 
Savage  alike  j  or  they  that  would  explore. 
Discuss  and  learnedly ;  or  they  that  come, 
(And  there  are  many  who  have  cross'd  the  earth,) 
That  they  may  give  the  hours  to  meditation. 
And  wander,  often  saying  to  themselves, 
«  This  was  the  Roman  Forum  !" 

IV. 
A  FUNERAL. 
«•  Whehce  this  delay  ?"    **  Along  tje  crowded 
street 
A  funeral  comes,  and  with  unusual  pomp." 
So  I  withdrew  a  little,  and  stood  still. 
While  it  went  by.    **  She  died  as  she  deserved," 
Sdid  an  abat^,  gathering  up  his  cloak. 
And  with  a  shrug  retreating  as  the  tide 
Flow'd  more  and  more.—'*  But  she  was  beautiful !" 
Replied  a  soldier  of  the  pontiflPs  guard. 
••And  innocent  as  beautiful !"  exchdm'd 
A  matron  sitting  in  her  stall,  hung  round 
With  garlands,  holy  pictures,  and  wliat  not  ? 
Her  Alban  grapes  and  Tusculan  figs  displaytl 
In  rich  profusion.    From  her  heart  she  spoke ; 
And  I  accosted  her  to  hear  her  story. 
"The  stab,"  she  cried,  **  was  given  in  jealousy; 
But  never  fied  a  purer  spirit  to  heaven. 
As  thou  wilt  say,  or  much,  my  mind  misleads. 
When  thou  hast  seen  her  face.    Last  night  at  dusk 
When  on  her  way  from  vespers — ^None  were  near. 
None  save  her  serving  boy,  who  knelt  and  wept. 
But  what  could  tears  avail  him,  when  she  felt-* 
Last  night  at  dusk,  the  clock  then  striking  nine. 
Just  by  the  fountain — that  before  the  church, 
TIm  church  she  always  used,  St.  lsido:e'»^ 
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Alas,!  knew  her  from  her  earliest  youth. 

That  excellent  kuly.    Ever  would  she  say. 

Good  even,  as  she  pass*d,  and  with  a  roaem 

Gentle  as  theirs  in  heaven !"«— But  now  by  fiti 

A  dull  and  dismal  noise  assailM  the  ear, 

A  wail,  a  chant,  loader  and  louder  yet } 

And  now  a  strange  fimtastio  troop  appear*d  . 

Thronging,  they  came--a8  from  the  siMdet  ld«w  | 

AU  of  ghostly  white!    «  0  say,"  I  cried, 

<*  Do  not  the  living  here  bury  the  dead  f 

Do  spirits  come  and  fetch  them  ?    What  are  Iheet 

That  seem  not  of  this  world,  and  mock  the  daji 

Each  with  a  burning  taper  in  his  hand  ?" — 

<*  It  is  an  ancient  brotherhood  thou  seest. 

Such  their  appareL    Through  the  long,  long  Ime, 

Look  where  thou  wilt,  no  likeness  of  a  man  t 

The  living  mask'd,  the  dead  alone  unco*  erM. 

But  mark"— And,  lying  on  her  funeral  couch. 

Like  one  asleep,  her  eyelids  closed,  her  hands 

Folded  together  on  her  modest  breast. 

As  'twere  her  nightly  posture,  through  the  crowd 

She  came  at  last— «od  ridily,  gayly  clad. 

As  for  a  birth-day  fbast !    But  breathes  she  not  ? 

A  glow  is  on  her  cheek— «nd  her  lips  move ! 

And  now  a  smile  is  there — how  heavenly  sweet ! 

«  0  no !"  replied  the  dame,  wiping  her  tears. 

But  with  an  accent  less  of  grief  than  anger, 

**  No,  she  will  never,  never  wake  again !" 

Death,  when  we  meet  the  spectre  in  our  walks. 
As  we  did  yesterday,  and  shall  to-morrow. 
Soon  grows  familiar — ^like  most  other  things. 
Seen,  not  observed;  but  in  a  foreign  clime. 
Changing  his  shape  to  something  new  and  strangr 
(And  through  the  world  he  changes  as  in  bport. 
Affect  he  greatness  or  humility) 
Knocks  at  the  heart    His  form  and  fuhion  here 
To  mc,  I  do  confess,  reflect  a  gloom, 
A  sadness  round ;  yet  one  I  would  not  lose ; 
Being  in  unison  with  all  things  else 
In  this,  this  land  of  shadows,  where  we  live 
More  in  past  time  than  present,  where  the  ground. 
League  beyond  league,  like  ono  great  cemetery. 
Is  coverM  6*er  with  mouldering  monuments  $ 
And,  let  the  living  wander  where  they  will. 
They  cannot  leave  the  footsteps  of  the  dead. 

Oft,  where  the  burial  rite  follows  so  fast, 
The  agony,  oft  coming,  nor  from  far. 
Must  a  fond  fkther  meet  his  darling  child, 
(Him  who  at  parting  climb'd  hb  knees  and  clung,} 
Clay  cold  and  wan,  and  to  the  bearers  cry, 
«*  Stand,  I  conjure  ye !" 

Seen  thus  destitute. 
What  are  the  greatest  ?    They  must  speak  bejronu 
A  thousand  homilies.    When  Raphael  went. 
His  heavenly  face  the  mirror  of  his  mind, 
His  mind  a  temple  for  all  lovely  things 
To  flock  to  and  inhabit-rwhen  he  went. 
Wrapt  in  his  sable  cloak  he  wore. 
To  sleep  beneath  the  venerable  dome,* 
By  those  attended,  who  in  life  had  loved. 
Had  worshipp'd,  following  in  his  steps  to  fsme, 
CTwas  on  an  April  day,  when  nature  smiles,) 
All  Rome  was  there.    But,  ere  the  march  began^ 
Ere  to  receive  their  charge  the  bearers  came. 
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Who  had  DOt  sought  him  ?    And  wh«a  all  beheld 

Him,  where  he  lay,  how  changed  from  yesterday, 

Him  in  that  hour  cut  off,  and  at  his  head 

His  last  great  work ;  when,  entering  in,  they  look*d 

Now  on  the  dead,  then  on  that  master-piece, 

Now  on  his  lace,  lifeless  and  colourless. 

Then  on  those  forms  divine  that  lived  and  breathed. 

And  would  live  on  for  age»-«ll  were  moved ; 

And  sighs  burst  forth,  and  loudest  lamentations. 

V. 
NATK>NAL  PREJUDICES. 

«•  Amotbxk  assassination !  This  venerable  city," 
I  ezdaimed,  **  what  is  it,  but  as  it  began,  a  nest  of 
lODbers  and  murderers  ?  We  must  away  at  sun- 
rise LuigL'*  But  before  sunrise  I  had  reflected  a 
little,  and  in  tiie  soberest  prose.  My  indignation 
was  gone;  and,  when  Luigi  undrew  my  curtain, 
crying,  *<Up,  signer, up*  The  horses  are  at  the 
dooT.**-^  Luigi,»»  I  replied, « if  thou  lovest  me,  draw 
the  curtain.'** 

It  would  lessen  very  much  the  severity  with 
which  men  judge  of  each  other.  If  they  would  but 
trace  effects  to  their  causes,  and  observe  the  pro- 
gress of  things  in  the  moral  as  accurately  as  in  the 
physical  world.  When  we  condemn  millions  in  the 
mass  as  vindictive  and  sanguinaiy,  we  should  re- 
member that  wherever  justice  is  ill  administered, 
the  injured  will  redress  themselves.  Robbery  pro- 
vokes to  robbery ;  murder  to  assassination.  Re- 
sentments become  hereditary }  and  what  began  in 
disorder,  ends  as  if  all  hell  had  broke  loose. 

Laws  create  a  habit  of  self-restraint,  not  only  by 
tbo  influence  of  fear,  but  by  regukiting  in  its  cxer- 
dae  the  passion  of  revenge.  If  they  overawe  the 
bad  by  the  prospect  of  a  punishment  certain  and 
well  defined,  they  console  the  injured  by  the 
infliction  of  that  punishment ;  and,  as  the  infliction 
is  a  public  act,  it  excites  and  entails  no  enmity. 
The  laws  are  offended;  and  the  community,  for 
its  own  sake,  pursues  and  overtakes  the  offender ; 
often  without  the  concurrence  of  the  sufferer, 
sometimes  against  his  wishes. 

Now  those  who  were  not  bom,  Hke  ourselves,  to 
such  advantages,  we  should  surety  rather  pity  than 
hate;  and,  when  at  length  they  venture  to  tun  against 
their  rulers,t  we  should  lament,  not  wonder  at 
their  excesses ;  remembering  that  nations  are  natu- 
rally patient,  and  long-suffning,  and  seldom  rise  in 
rebellion  till  they  are  so  degraded  by  a  bad  govern- 
ment as  to  be  almost  incapable  of  a  good  one. 

**  Hate  them,  perhaps,"  you  may  say, «  we  should 
not  s  but  despise  them  we  must,  if  enslaved,  like 
the  people  of  Rome,  in  mind  as  well  as  body ;  if 
their  religion  be  a  gross  and  barbarous  superstition." 

•  A  dialogue,  which  Is  said  to  have  passed  many  years 
ago  at  Lyons,  (Mem.  de  Grammoot,  1. 3,)  and  which  may 
still  be  heard  In  almost  every  hdtellerie  at  daybreak. 

t  As  the  descendants  of  an  niustrlous  people  have  late- 
ly lone.  Can  it  be  believed  there  are  many  among  us, 
who,  lirom  a  desire  to  be  thought  superior  to  common- 
place seDltmeais  and  vulgar  feelings,  aflba  an  indif- 
ference to  their  cause !  « If  the  Greeks,"  they  say, "  had 
the  probhy  of  other  nations— but  they  are  false  to  a  pro- 
verb !**  And  is  not  fitlsehood  the  characteristic  of  slaves  1 
BCan  is  the  creature  of  circumstances.  Free,  he  has  the 
lUaUtlas  of  a  freeman ;  enslaved,  those  of  a  slave. 


— I  respect  knowledge ;  but  I  do  not  despise  igno 
ranee.  They  think  only  as  their  lathers  thoughti 
worship  as  they  worshipped.  Tliey  do  no  more 
and,  if  ours  had  not  burst  their  bondage,  braving 
imprisonment  and  death,-  might  not  we  at  this  very 
moment  have  been*exhibiting,in  our  streets  and  oux 
churches,  the  same  processions,  ceremonials,  and 
mortifications  ? 

Nor  should  we  require  from  those  who  are  in  an 
earlier  stage  of  society,  what  belongs  to  a  later  ? 
They  are  only  where  we  once  were ;  and  why 
hold  them  in  derision  ?  It  is  their  business  to  cul* 
tivate  the  inferior  arts  bef  oie  *hey  think  of  the  more 
refined ;  and  In  many  of  the  last  what  are  we  as  a 
nation,  when  compared  to  others  that  have  passed 
away  ?  Unfortunately,  it  is  too  much  the  practice 
of  governments  to  nurse  and  keep  alive  in  the 
governed  their  national  prejudices.  It  withdraws 
their  attention  from  what  is  passing  at  home,  and 
makes  them  better  tools  in  the  hands  of  ambitmn. 
Hence  next-door  neighbours  are  held  up  to  us  from 
our  childhood  as  na/tira/en«mMt;  and  we  are  urged 
on  like  curs  ta  worry  each  other.* 

In  like  manner  we  should  learn  to  I?  hist  to  indi- 
viduals. Who  can  say,  **  In  such  circumstances  I 
should  have  done  otherwise  ?"  Who,  did  he  but 
reflect  by  what  slow  gradations,  often  by  how  many 
strange  concurrences,  we  are  led  astray ;  with  how 
much  reluctance,  how  much  agony,  how  many 
efforts  to  escape,  how  many  self-accusations,  how 
many  sighs,  how  many  tears— Who,  did  he  but 
reflect  for  a  moment,  would  have  the  heart  to  cast 
a  stone  ?  Fortunately,  these  things  are  known  to 
Him,  from  whom  no  secrets  areiiidden ;  and  let  us 
rest  in  the  assurance  tiiat  kU  judgments  are  not  as 
ours  are. 

VI. 

THE  CAMPAGNA  OF  ROME. 

Have  none  appearM  as  tillers  of  the  ground. 

None  since  they  went — as  though  it  still  ware 

theirs, 
And  they  might  come  and  claim  their  own  again? 
Was  the  last  plough  a  Roman's  ? 

From  this  seat| 
Sacred  for  ages,  whence,  as  Viigil  sings, 
The  Queen  of  Heaven,  alighting  from  the  sky 
Look'd  down  and  saw  the  armies  in  array ,t 
Let  us  contemplate ;  and,  where  dreams  from  Jem 
Descended  on  the  sleeper,  where  perhaps 
Some  inspirations  may  be  lingering  still. 
Some  glimmerings  of  the  future  or  the  past. 
Await  their  influence ;  silently  revolving 
The  changes  from  that  hour,  when  he  from  Troy 
Went  up  the  Tiber ;  when  refulgent  shields. 
No  strangers  to  the  iron  hail  of  war. 
Streamed  Car  and  wide«  and  dashing  oars  were  heard 

*  Candour,  generosity,  how  rare  are  they  in  the  world  * 
and  how  much  ia  to  be  deplored  the  want  of  them  I  When 
a  minister  in  our  parliament  consenu  at  lost  to  a  mea- 
sure, which,  for  many  reasons  perhaps  existing  no 
longer,  he  had  before  refused  to  adopt,  there  should  be  no 
exultation  as  over  the  (alien,  no  taunt,  no  jeer.  How  often 
may  the  resistance  be  continued  leswan  enemy  should 
triumph,  and  the  result  of  conviction  be  received  as  a 
symptom  of  fear  t 
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ijBODg  thoM  woodi  wheie  BiMtH  ftag  was  lying, 
Bu  uitlen  py  yriHh  ilowvn  i  amoDg  thoie  woodt 
WlMve,  by  the  moon,  tliat  ww  and  yet  withdrew 

not. 
Two  were  to  toon  to  winder  tad  be  tbiiii 
Two  lovelT  in  tteir  lires,  nor  ib  their  death 
Divided. 

Then,  and  hence  to  be  discera'd, 
JIow  many  realms,  pastoral  and  warlike,  lay 
▲long  this  plain,  each  with  its  schemes  of  power. 
Its  little  riralships !    What  vaxious  turns 
Of  fortmie  there ;  what  moving  accidents 
From  ambuscade  and  opea  violence  ! 
Aiin^g,  the  sounds  came  up  \  and  hence  how  oft 
We  might  have  caught  among  the  trees  below, 
dittnlng  wiih  helm  and  shield,  the  men  of  Tibur  (* 
Or  in  Greek  vesture,  Greek  their  origin. 
Some  embassy,  ascending  to  Preneste  r^ 
How  oft  descried  without  thy  gates,  Arida,^ 
Entering  tbe  eolemn  grove  for  sacrifice, 
Senate  and  people !    Each  a  busy  hive. 
Glowing  with  life{ 

But  all  ere  long  are  lost 
In  one.    We  look,  a^  where  the  river  rolls 
Southward  its  shining  labyrinth,  in  her  strength 
A  city,  girt  with  battlements  and  towers, 
On  seven  small  hills  is  rising.    Round  about. 
At  rural  work  the  citizens  are  seen, 
None  unemployed ;  the  noblest  of  them  all 
Binding  their  sheaves  or  on  their  threshing-floors. 
As  though  they  had  not  conquer'd.    Everywhere 
Some  trace  of  valour  or  herc^  virtue ! 
Here  is  the  sacred  field  of  the  Horatii, 
There  are  the  Quhttian  meadows.    Here  the  hill,§ 
How  holy,  where  a  generous  people,  twice. 
Twice  going  forth,  in  terrible  anger  sate        [way, 
Arm'd ;  and,  their  wrongs  redress'd,  at  once  gave 
Helmet  and  shield,  and  sword  and  spear  thrown 

down. 
And  every  hand  uplifted,  every  heart 
PourM  out  in  thanks  to  heaven. 

Once  again 
We  look ;  and,  lo,  the  sea  is  white  with  sails 
Innumerable,  wafting  to  the  shore 
Treasures  untold ;  the  vale,  the  promontories, 
A  dream  of  glory ;  temples,  palaces, 
Call'd  up  as  by  enchantment ;  aqueducts 
Among  the  groves  and  glades  rolling  along 
Rivers,  on  many  an  arch  high  over  head  i 
And  in  the  centre,  like  a  burning  sun. 
The  imperial  city !    They  have  now  subdued 
All  nations.    But  where  they  who  led  them  forth 
Who,  when  at  length  released  by  victory, 
(Buckler  and  spear  hung  up — ^but  not  to  rust,) 
Held  poverty  no  evil,  no  reproach, 
Living  on  little  with  a  cheerful  mind. 
The  Decii,  the  Fabricii  ?    Where  the  spade 
And  reaping-hook,  among  their  household  things 
Duly  transmitted  ?    In  the  hands  of  men 
Made  captive ;  while  the  master  and  his  guests. 
Reclining,  quaff  in  gold,  and  roses  swim. 
Summer  and  winter,  through  the  circling  year, 
On  their  Falemlan— in  the  hands  of  men 
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Dn4$g'd  into  slaveiy,  with  bow  many  more 
Spared  but  to  die,  %  pubKc  spectacle. 
In  combat  wiUi  each  other,  and  required 
To  fall  with  giace,  witii  dignity  to  sink, 
While  life  is  gushing,  and  tbe  plaudits  ring 
Faint  and  yet  fainter  on  their  failing  ear, 
As  models  for  the  sculptor. 

But  their  days. 
Their  boors  mre  number'd.  Hark,  a  yell,  a  i 
A  barbarous  dissonance,  loud  and  yet  louder. 
That  echoes  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea ! 
And  mark,  beneath  us,  like  a  bursting  cloud. 
The  battle  moving  onward  *  Had  they  slain 
All,  that  the  earth  should  ftom  her  womb  bdng 

forth 
New  nations  to  destroy  them  ?    From  the  depth 
Of  forests,  from  what  none  had  dared  explore. 
Regions  of  thrillhig  ice,  as  though  in  ke 
Engendered,  multiplied,  they  pour  along. 
Shaggy  and  huge !    Host  .after  host,  they  cone  | 
The  Goth,  the  Vandal ;  and  again  the  Goth ! 

Once  more  we  look,  and  all  is  still  as  nighty 
All  desolate !    Groves,  temples,  palaces, 
Swept  from  the  sight,  and  nothing  visible. 
Amid  the  sulphurous  vapours  that  exhale 
As  from  a  land  accurst,  save  here  and  there. 
An  empty  tomb,  a  fragment  like  the  limb 
Of  some  dismember'd  giant    In  the  midst 
A  city  stands,  her  domes  and  turrets  crownM 
With  many  a  cross }  but  they  that  issue  forth 
Wander  like  strangbrs  who  had  built  among 
The  mi^ty  ruins,  silent,  spiritless ; 
And  on  the  road,  where  once  we  might  have  nMt 
Cesar  and  Gato,  and  men  more  than  kings. 
We  meet,  none  else,  the  pilgrim  and  the  beggaiv 

VIL 
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Those  ancient  men,  what  were  th^,  wfe» 

achieved 
A  sway  beyond  the  greatest  conquerors  $ 
Setting  their  feet  upon  the  necks  of  kings. 
And,  through  the  world  subduing,  chaining  d  wn 
The  frte^  immortal  sphrit  ?    Were  tiiey  not 
Mighty  magidans  f    Theirs  a  wondrous  spell, 
When  true  and  &ise  were  with  infbmal  art 
Close  interwoven ;  where  together  met 
Bletdngs  and  curses,  threats  and  pztNuiBes  % 
And  with  the  tenors  of  futurity. 
Mingled  whats'er  enchants  and  faschiates. 
Music  and  painting,  sculpture,  rhetoric 
And  architectural  pomp,  such  as  none  ^se  i 
And  dazzling  light,  and  darkness  visible  I 
What  in  his  day  the  Syracusan  sought. 
Another  world  to  plant  his  engines  on. 
They  had ;  and,  having  it,  like  gods,  not  men. 
Moved  this  world  at  their  pleasure.   Ere  they  caaie 
Their  shadows,  stretching  far  and  wide,  wei% 

known. 
And  two,  that  look'd  beyond  the  visible  sphoie^ 
Gave  notice  of  their  coming — ^he  who  saw 
The  Apocaljrpse ;  and  he  of  elder  time. 
Who  in  an  awful  vision  of  the  night 
Saw  the  Four  Kingdoms.    Distant  as  they  were^ 
Well  might  those  holy  men  be  flllM  with  fcai  I 
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VIII. 
CAIUS  C£8TIUS. 

WHxn  I  am  inclined  to  l>e  serious,  I  love  to  wan- 
der up  and  down  before  the  tomb  of  Caius  Cestius. 
The  Protestant  burial-ground  is  there  j  and  most  of 
the  little  monuments  are  erected  to  the  young: 
young  men  of  promise,  cut  oiT  when  on  their  travels, 
Aill  of  enthusiasm,  full  of  enjoyment ;  brides,  in  the 
bloom  of  their  beauty,  on  their  first  journey ;  or 
children,  borne  from  home  in  search  of  health. 
This  stone  was  placed  by  his  fellow  travellers, 
young  as  himself,  who  will  return  to  the  house  of 
his  parents  without  him;  that,  by  a  husband  or  a 
father,  now  in  his  native  country.  His  heart  is 
buried  in  that  grave. 

It  is  a  quiet  and  sheltered  nook,  covered  in  the 
winter  with  violets  $  and  the  pyramid,  that  over^ 
shadows  it,  gives  it  a  classical  and  singularly  solemn 
air.  You  feel  an  interest  there,  a  sympathy  you 
were  not  prepared  for.  You  are  yourself  in  a  foreign 
land,  and  they  are  for  the  most  part  your  country- 
men. They  call  upon  you  in  your  mother  tongue — 
in  English — ^in  words  unknown  to  a  native,  known 
only  to  yourselves :  and  the  tomb  of  Cegtius,  that  old 
majestic  pile,  has  this  also  in  common  with  them.  It 
is  itself  a  stranger,  among  strangers.  It  has  stood 
there  till  the  language  spoken  round  about  it  has 
changed ;  and  the  shepherd,  bom  at  the  foot,  can  read 
its  inscription  no  longer. 

IX. 

THE  NXTN. 
Tn  over  j  and  her  lovely  cheek  is  now 
On  her  hard  plUow-^-tbere,  alas !  to  be 
Nightly,  through  many  and  many  a  dreaiy  hour, 
Wan,  often  wet  with  tears,  and  (ere  at  length 
Her  place  is  empty,  and  another  comes) 
In  anguish,  in  the  ghastliness  of  death  $ 
Hers  never  more  to  leave  those  mournful  walls. 
Even  on  her  bier. 

*Th  over)  and  tiie  rite, 
With  all  its  pomp  and  harmony,  is  now 
Floating  before  her.    She  arose  at  home, 
To  be  the  show,  the  idol  of  the  day  i 
Her  vesture  goigeous,  and  her  stany  head-** 
No  ro  ^et,  bursting  in  the  midnight  sky, 
80  da«.zling.    When  to-morrow  ^e  awakes. 
She  will  awake  as  though  she  still  was  there. 
Still  in  her  father^  house }  and  lo,  a  cell 
Narrow  and  dark,  naught  through  the  gloom  dis- 

cemM, 
Naught  save  the  crucifix,  the  rosary. 
And  the  gray  habit  Ijring  by  to  shroud 
Her  beauty  and  grace. 

When  on  her  knees  she  fell, 
Entering  the  solemn  place  of  consecration. 
And  from  the  latticed  gallery  came  a  chant 
Of  psahns,  most  saint-like,  mopt  angelical, 
Verse  after  verse  sung  out,  how  holily ! 
The  strain  returning,  and  still,  still  returning, 
Methought  it  acted  like  a  spell  upon  her. 
And  she  was  casting  off  her  earthly  dross ) 
Yet  was  it  sad  as  sweet,  and,  ere  it  closed. 
Came  lik^  a  dirge.   When  her  fair  head  was  shom^ 
And  the  long  tresses  in  her  hands  were  laid. 


That  she  might  ling  them  from  her,  saying,  **  Thus 
Thus  I  renounce  the  worid  and  worldly  things !" 
When,  as  she  stood,  her  biidal  ofBaaents 
Were,  one  by  one,  nmnonnd,  e'en  to  the  last. 
That  she  might  ssy,  iUnging  them  £rom  her,  **  Thus, 
Thus  I  renounce  the  world  .*"  when  all  was  changed, 
And,  M  a  nun,  in  homeliest  guise  she  knelt, 
Veil'd  in  her  veil,  erown'd  with  her  silver  ctcmn. 
Her  crown  of  Mlies  as  the  9pown  of  Christ, 
Well  might  her  strength  fbrsdce  her,  and  her  kneel 
Fail  in  that  hour !    Well  might  the  holy  man. 
He  at  whose  feet  she  knelt,  give  as  by  stealth 
CTwas  in  her  utmoet  need  s  nor,  while  she  Ures^ 
Will  it  go  from  her,  fleeting  as  it  was) 
That  faint  but  fatherly  snile,  that  smile  of  lovt 
And  pity ! 

Like  a  dream  the  whole  is  fled  1 
And  they  that  came  in  idleness  to  gaxe 
Upon  the  victim  dress'd  for  sacrifice. 
Are  mingling  in  tite  world ;  tfiou  in  thy  cell 
Forgot,  Teresa.    Yet,  among  them  all. 
None  were  so  form*d  to  love  and  to  be  loved, 
None  to  delight,  adorn  ;  and  on  thee  now 
A  curtain,  blacker  than  the  night,  is  droppHI 
For  ever !    In  thy  gentle  bosom  sleep 
Feelings,  affections,  destined  now  to  die, 
To  wither  like  the  blossom  in  the  bud. 
Those  of  a  wife,  a  mother ;  leaving  there 
A  cheerless  void,  a  chill  as  of  the  grave, 
A  languor  and  a  lethargy  of  soul. 
Death-like,  and  gathering  more  smd  more,  till  death 
Comes  to  release  tliee.    Ah,  what  now  to  thee, 
What  now  to  thee  the  treasure  of  thy  youth  ? 
As^othing! 

But  thou  canst  not  yet  reflect 
Calmly;  so  many  things,  strange  and  perverse. 
That  meet,  recoil,  and  go  but  to  return. 
The  monstrous  birth  of  one  eventful  day. 
Troubling  thy  spirit— from  the  first,  at  dawn 
The  rich  arraying  for  the  nuptial  feast, 
To  the  black  pall,  the  requiem. 

All  in  turn 
Revisit  thee,  and  round  thy  lowly  bed 
Hover,  uncall'd.    The  yoimg  and  innocent  hearti 
How  is  it  beating?    Has  it  no  regrets  ? 
Diseoverest  thou  no  weakness  lurking  there  f 
But  thine  exhausted  frame  has  sunk  to  rest. 
Peace  to  thy  slumbers  ! 


THE  FIRB-FLY. 
Tmens  is  an  insect,  that,  when  evening  tomes. 
Small  though  he  be  and  scarce  distinguishable. 
Like  evening  clad  in  solierest^ivety, 
Unsheaths  his  wings,  and  through  the  woods  am 

glades 
Scatters  a  marvellous  splendour.    On  he  wheels, 
Blazhig  by  fits  as  from  excess  of  joy. 
Each  gush  of  light  a  gush  of  ecstasy ) 
Nor  unaccompanied )  thousands  that  fling 
A  radiance  all  their  own,  not  of  the  day. 
Thousands  as  bright  as  he,  from  dusk  till  dawn. 
Soaring  descending. 

In  the  mother'k  lap 
Well  may  the  child  put  forth  his  little  hands, 
Singing  the  nursery-song  he  learnt  so  soon 
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said  I,  *<  as  a  remedy  in  some  future  fit  of  tbt 
spleen.*' 

Ours  is  a  nation  of  traTeUers  ;*  and  no  wonder 
when  the  elements,  air,  water,  fire,  attend  mt  ov 
bidding,  to  transport  ns  from  shore  to  shore ;  wbea 
the  ship  rushes  into  the  deep,  her  track  the  foam  as 
of  some  mighty  torrent ;  and,  in  three  boors  or  lew 
we  stand  gazing  and  gazed  at  among  a  IbreigB 
people.  None  want  an  excuse.  If  rich,'tiiey  <o  to 
eDJoy ;  if  poor,  to  retrench ;  if  sick,  to  reeorer  ,  if 
studious, to  learn;  if  learned,  to  relax  from  tteti 
studies.  But  whatever  they  may  say,  whaterer  they 
m^y  believe,  tiiey  go  for  the  most  part  on  the  same 
errand ;  not  will  those  who  reflect,  think  that 
errand  an  idle  one. 

Almost  all  men  are  ov^  anxious.  No  sooner  dc 
they  enter  the  world,  than  they  lose  that  taste  for 
natural  and  simple  pleasures,  so  remarkable  in  early 
life.  Every  hour  do  tiiey  ask  themselves  what 
progress  they  have  made  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  or 
honour  \  and  on  they  go  as  their  fathers  went  before 
them,  till,  weary  and  sick  at  heart,  they  look  back 
with  a  sigh  of  regret  to  the  golden  time  of  their 
childhood.  " 

Now  travel,  and  foreign  travel  more  particularly, 
restores  to  us  in  a  great  degree  what  we  have  lost 
When  the  anchor  is  heaved,  we  double  down  the 
leaf)  and  for  a  while  at  least  all  effort  is  over. 
The  old  cares  are  left  clustering  round  the  old 
objects;  and  at  every  step,  as  we  proceed,  the 
slightest  circumstance  amuses  and  interests.  All 
is  new  and  strange.  We  surrender  ourselves,  and 
feel  once  again  as  children.  Like  them,  we  enjoy 
eagerly ;  like  them,  when  we  fret,  we  fret  on^  for 
the  moment ;  and  here  indeed  the  resemblance  is 
very  remarkable,  for  if  a  journey  has  its  pains  as 
well  as  its  pleasures,  (and  there  is  nothing  unmixed 
in  this  world,)  the  pains  are  no  sooner  over  than 
they  are  forgotten,  while  the  pleasures  live  long  in 
the  memory.  . 

Nor  is  it  surely  without  another  advantage.  If 
life  be  short,  not  so  to  many  of  us  are  its  days  and 
its  hours.  When  the  blood  slumbers  in  the  veins, 
how  often  do  we  wish  that  the  earth  would  turn 
£ister  on  its  axis,  that  the  sun  would  rise  and  seC 
before  it  does,  and,  to  escape  from  the  weight  of 
time,  how  many  follies,  bow  many  crimes  are  com- 
mitted !  Men  rush  on  danger,  and  even  on  de^Uj. 
Intrigue,  play,  foreign  and  domestic  broil,  such  are 
their  resources ;  and,  when  these  things  fail,  they 
destroy  themselves. 

Now  in  travelling  we  multiply  events,  and  inno- 
cently. We  set  out,  as  it  were,  on  our  adventures ; 
and  many  are  those  that  occur  to  us,  morning,  noon, 
and  night  ■  The  day  we  come  to  a  place  which  we 
have  long  heard  and  read  of,  and  in  Italy  we  do  so 
continually,  it  b  an  era  in  our  lives ;  and  from  that 


And  the  young  nymph,  preparing  for  the  dance. 
By  brook  or  fountain  side,  in  many  a  braid, 
Wreathing  her  golden  hail',  well  may  she  cry, 
«<  Come  hither ;  and  the  shepherds  gathering  round. 
Shall  say,  Floretta  emulates  the  night,      • 
Spangling  her  head  with  stars." 

Oft  have  I  met 
This  shining  race,  when  in  the  Tusculan  groves 
My  path  no  longer  glimmer'd ;  oft  among 
Those  trees,  religious  once  and  always  green, 
That  yet  dream  out  their  stories  of  old  Rome 
Over  the  Alban  lake ;  oft  met  and  hailM, 
Where  the  precipitate  Anio  thunders  down. 
And  through  the  surging  mist  a  poet's  house 
(So  some  aver,  and  who  would  not  believe  ?) 
Reveals  itself. 

Yet  cannot  I  forget 
Him,  who  rejoiced  me  in  those  walks  at  eve, 
My  earliest,  pleasantest ;  who  dwells  unseen^ 
A  od  in  our  northern  clime,  when  all  is  still. 
Nightly  keeps  watch,  nightly  in  bush  or  brake 
His  lonely  lamp  rekindling.*    Unlike  theirs, 
His,  if  less  dazzling,  through  the  darkness  knows 
No  intermission ;  sending  forth  its  ray 
Through  the  green  leaves,  a  ray  £erene  and  clear 
As  virtue's  own. 

XI. 
FOREIGN  TRAVEL. 

It  was  in  a  splenetic  humour  that  I  sate  me  down 
to  my  scanty  fare  at  Terracina ;  and  how  long  I 
should  have  contemplated  the  lean  thrushes  in  array 
before  me,  I  cannot  say,  if  a  cloud  of  smoke,  that 
drew  the  tears  into  my  eyes,  had  not  burst  from  the 
green  and  leafy  boughs  on  the  hearth-stone.  "Why," 
I  exclaimed,  starting  up  from  the  table, «  why  did 
I  leave  my  own  chimney-comer  ? — But  am  I  not  on 
the  road  to  Brundusium  ?  And  are  not  these  the 
very  calamities  that  befell  Horace  and  Virgil,  and 
Maecenas,  and  Plotius,  and  Varius  ?  Horace  laughed 
at  them — then  why  should  not  I  ?  Horace  resolved 
to  turn  them  to  account;  and  Virgil— cannot  we 
hear  him  observing,  that  to  remember  them  will, 
by-and-by,  be  a  pleasure  ?"  My  soliloquy  rxon- 
ciled  me  at  once  to  my  fate ;  and  when,  for  the 
twentieth  time,  I  had  looked  through  the  window 
on  a  sea  sparkling  with  innumerable  brilliants,  a 
sea  on  which  the  heroes  of  the  Odjrssey  and  the 
Eneid  had  sailetl,  I  sat  down  as  to  a  splendid  ban- 
quet My  thrushes  had  the  flavour  of  ortolans;  and 
I  ate  with  an  appetite  I  had  not  known  before. 

**  Who,"  I  cried,  as  I  poured  out  my  last  glass  of 
Falemian,t  (for  Falemian  it  was  said  to  be,  and 
in  my  eyes  it  ran  bi;^ht  and  clear  as  a  topaz  stone) 
•»^<  who  would  remain  at  home,  could  he  do  other* 
wise  ?  Who  would  submit  to  tread  that  dull,  but 
daily  round ;  hb  hours  forgotten  as  soon  as  spent  ?" 
and,  opening  ray  journal-book  and  dipping  my  pen 
into  my  ink-horn,  I  determined,  as  far  as  I  could, 
to  justify  myself  and  my  countrjrman  in  wandering 
over  the  face  of  the  earth.    "  It  may  serve  me," 


•  The  glow-worm. 

t  We  were  now  within  a  few  hours  of  the  Campania 
Felix.  On  the  colour  and  flavour  of  Falemian,  consult 
Qalen  and  Dioscorides. 


•  As  Indeed  it  always  was,  contributing  those  of  everj 
degree,  from  a  vdlon  with  his  suite  to  him  whose  only 
attendant  Is  his  shadow.  Coryate  In  1608  performed  his 
Journey  on  loot ;  and,  returning,  hung  up  his  shoes  in  his 
village  church  as  an  ex-voto.  OoldBroIth,aceoUiiy  and 
a  half  afterwards,  followed  In  nearly  the  same  path ; 
playing  a  tune  on  his  flute  to  procure  admitiaace.  nrlten- 
ever  he  approached  a  cottage  at  nightfall. 
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noment  the  very  name  calls  up  a  picture.  How 
delightfully  too  does  the  knowledge  flow  in  upon 
lit,  and  how  fast'!*  Would  he  who  sat, in  a  corner 
of  his  library,  poring  over  books  and  maps,  learn 
more  or  so  much  in  the  time,  as  he  who,  with  his 
eyes  and  his  heart  open,  is  receiving  impressions,  all 
day  long,  from  the  things  themselves  ?t  How  ac< 
cnrately  do  they  arrange  themselves  in  our  memo- 
ry, towns,  rivers,  mountains  $  and  in  what  living 
colours  do  we  recall  the  dresses,  manners,  and 
customs  of  the  people !  Our  sight  is  the  noblest  of 
all  our  senses.  *<  It  fills  the  mind  with  most  ideas, 
converses  with  iti  objects  at  the  greatest  distance, 
and  continues  longest  in  action  without  being  tired." 
Our  sight  is  on  the  alert  when  we  travel  \  and  its 
exercise  is  then  so  delightful,  that  we  forget  the 
profit  in  the  pleasure^ 

Like  a  river  that  gathers,  that  refines  as  it  runs, 
like  a  spring  that  takes  its  course  through  some  rich 
vein  of  mineral,  we  improve  and  imperceptibly— 
jor  in  the  head  only,  but  in  the  heart.  Our  preju- 
dices leave  us,  one  by  one.  Seas  and  mountains  are 
no  longer  our  boundaries.  We  learn  to  love,  and 
esteem,  and  admire  beyond  them.  Our  benevolence 
extends  itself  with  our  knowledge.  And  must  we 
not  return  better  citizens  than  we  went  ?  For  the 
more  we  become  acquainted  with  the  institutions 
of  other  countries,  the  more  highly  must  we  value 
our  own. 


I  threw  down  my  pen  in  triumph  **  The  ques- 
tion,** said  I,  **  is  set  to  rest  for  ever.    And  yet — ** 

"  And  yet— •»  I  must  still  say.  The  wisest  of  men 
seldom  went  out  of  the  walls  of  Athens ;  and  for 
that  worst  of  evils,  that  sickness  of  the  soul,  to 
which  we  are  most  liable  when  most  at  our  ease, 
is  there  not  after  all  a  surer  and  yet  pleasanter 
remedy,  a  remedy  for  which  we  have  only  to  cross 
the  threshold?  A  Piedmontese  nobleman,  into 
whose  company  I  fell  at  Turm,had  not  long  before 
experienced  its  efficacy:  and  his  story, which  he 
told  me  without  reserve,  was  as  itollows. 

"  I  was  weary  of  life,  and,  after  a  day,  such  as 
few  have  known  and  none  would  wish  to  remember, 
was  hurrying  along  the  street  to  the  river,  when  I 
felt  a  sudden  check.  I  turned  and  beheld  a  little 
boy,  who  had  caught  the  skirt  of  my  cloak  in  his 
anxiety  to  solicit  my  notice.  His  look  and  manner 
were  irresistible.  Not  less  so  was  the  lesson  he  had 
learnt. 

**  *There  are  six  of  us ;  and  we  are  dying  for  want 
ol  food.'—*  Why  should  I  not,*  said  I  to  myself,  *  re- 
lieve this  wretched  family  f  I  have  the  means 
and  it  will  not  delay  me  many  minutes.  But  what, 
if  it  does  ?*  The  scene  of  misery  he  conducted  me 
to  I  cannot  describe.  I  threw  them  my  purse ;  and 
their  burst  of  gratitude  overcame  me.  It  filled  my 
eyes-*it  went  as  a  cordial  to  my  heart    *  I  will  call 


*  To  judge  at  once  of  a  nation,- we  have  only  to  throw 
our  eyes  on  the  markets  and  the  fields.  If  the  markets 
are  well  supplied,  the  fields  well  cultivated,  all  is  right. 
If  ocherwiee,  we  may  say,  and  say  truly,  these  people  are 
barbarous  or  oppressed. 

t  Assuredly  not,  if  the  last  has  laid  a  proper  fbondation. 
Knowledge  makes  knowledge  as  money  makes  money, 
nor  ever  perhaps  so  fast  as  on  a  Journey. 


again  to-morrow,*  I  cried.  *Fool  that  I  was,  tc 
think  of  leaving  a  world,  where  such  pleasure  was 
to  be  had,  and  so  cheaply  !*  ** 

.  XIL 

THE  FOUNTAIN 

It  was  a  well 
Of  whitest  marble,  white  as  from  the  quany  i 
And  richly  wrought  with  m'any  a  high  relicdf, 
Greek  sculpture— in  some  earlier  day  perhaps 
A  tomb,  and  honour'd  with  a  hero's  ashes. 
The  water  ih)m  the  rock  fiU'd,  overflow*d  it ; 
Then  dash'd  away,  playing  the  prodigal. 
And  soon  was  lost-— stealing  unseen,  unheard, 
Through  the  loug  grass,  and  round  the  twisted  rooti 
Of  aged  trees ;  discovering  where  it  ran 
By  the  fresh  verdure.    Overcome  with  heat, 
I  threw  me  jdown ;  admiring,  as  I  lay. 
That  shady  *nook,  a  singing  place  for  birds. 
That  grove  so  intricate,  so  full  of  flowers. 
More  than  enough  to  please  a  child  a^Maying. 

The  sun  was  down,  a  distant  convent-bell 
Ringing  the  Angeluts  and  now  approach'd 
The  hour  for  stir  and  village  gossip  there. 
The  hour  Rebekah  came,  when  from  the  well 
She  drew  with  such  alacrity  to  serve 
The  stranger  and  his  camels.    Soon  I  heard 
Footsteps ;  and  lo,  descending  by  a  path 
Trodden  for  age8,.many  a  nymph  appear'd. 
Appeared  and  vanishM,  bearing  on  her  head 
Her  earthen  pitcher.    It  caird  up  the  day 
Ulysses  landed  there ;  and  long  I  gazed. 
Like  one  awaking  in  a  distant  time. 

At  length  there  came  the  loveliest  of  them  all. 
Her  little  brother  dancing  down  before  her  i 
And  ever  as  he  spoke,  which  he  did  ever. 
Turning  and  looking  up  in  warmth  of  heart 
And  brotherly  affection.    Stopping  there. 
She  join*d  her  rosy  hands,  and,  filling  them 
With  the  pure  element,  gave  him  to  drink^* 
And,  while  he  quencb*d  ills   thirst,  stanmog   oi 

tiptoe, 
Look'd  down  upon  him  with  a  sister's  smile. 
Nor  stirr'd  till  he  had  done,  fix'd  as  a  statue. 

Then  hadst  thou  seen  them  as  they  stood,  Canova^ 
Thou  hadst  endow  *d  them  with  immortal  youth ; 
And  they  had  evermore  lived  undivided. 
Winning  all  hearts— of  all  thy  works  the  fairest 

xin. 

BANDITTI. 

*Ti8  a  wild  life,  fearful  and  full  of  change. 
The  mountain  robber's.    On  the  watch  he  lies. 
Levelling  his  carbine  at  the  passenger; 
And,  when  his  work  is  done,  he  dares  not  sleep. 

Time  was,  the  trade  was  nobler,  if  not  honest  i 
When  they  that  robb'd  were  men  of  better  faith 
Than  kings  or  pontiffs,  when,  such  reverence 
The  poet  drew  among  the  woods  and  wilds, 
A  voice  was  heard,  that  never  bade  to  spare. 
Crying  aloud,  <*  Hence  to  the  distant  hills ! 
Tasso  approaches  \  he,  whose  song  beguiles 
The  day  of  half  its  hours  ;  whose  sorcery 
Dazzles  the  sense,  turning  our  forest  gladet 
To  lists  that  blaze  with  gorgeous  annoiy. 
Our  mountain  caves  to  regal  palaces. 
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Hence,  nor  deicend  till  he  and  hif  are  gone. 
Let  him  fear  nothing." 

When  along  the  shore. 
And  by  the  path  that,  wandering  on  ts  way. 
Leads  through  the  fatal  grove  where  Tully  fell, 
(Gray  and  o'ergrown,  an  ancient  tomb  is  there,) 
He  came  and  they  withdrew:  they  were  a  race 
Careless  of  life  in  others  and  themselves. 
For  they  had  learnt  their  lesson  in  a  campi 
But  not  ungenerous.    'Tis  no  longer  so. 
Now  crafty,  cruel,  torturing  ere  they  slay 
Th'  unhappy  captive,  and  with  bitter  jests 
Mocking  misfortune ;  vain,  fantastical. 
Wearing  whatever  glitters  in  the  spoil ; 
And  most  devout,  though  when  they  kneel  and 

pray, 
With  every  bead  they  could  recount  a  murder. 
As  by  a  spell  they  start  up  in  array. 
As  by  a  spell  they  vanbh — ^theirs  a  band. 
Not  as  elsewhere  of  outlaws,  but  of  such 
As  sow  and  reap,  and  at  the  cottage  door 
Sit  to  receive,  return  the  traveller's  greeting  { 
Now  in  tae  garb  of  peace,  now  silently 
Arming  and  issuing  forth,  led  on  by  men 
Whose  names  on  innocent  lips  are  words  of  fear. 
Whose  lives  have  long  been  forfeit 

Some  th«re  are 
That,  ere  they  rise  to  this  bad  eminence. 
Lurk,  night  and  day,  the  plague  spot  visible. 
The  guilt  that  says.  Beware ;  ana  mark  we  now 
Him,  where  he  lies,  who  couches  for  his  prey 
At  the  bridge  foot,  in  some  dark  cavity 
Scoop*d  by  the  waters,  or  some  g;4)ing  tomb, 
Nameless  and  tenantless,  whence  the  red  fox 
Slunk  as  he  enter'd.    There  he  broods,  in  spleen 
Gnawing  his  beard ;  his  rough  and  sinewy  frame 
Overwritten  with  the  story  of  his  life  e 
On  his  wan  cheek  a  sabre  cut,  well  eam*d 
In  foreign  warfare  %  on  his  breast  the  brand 
Indelible,  burnt  in  when  to  the  port 
He  clank'd  his  chain,  among  a  hundred  more 
Dragg'd  ignominiously }  on  every  limb 
Memorials  of  his  gloiy  and  his  shame. 
Stripes  of  the  lash  and  honourable  scars. 
And  channels  here  and  there  worn  to  the  bone 
By  galling  fetters. 

He  comes  slowly  forth 
Unkennelling,  and  up  that  savage  dell 
Anxiously  looks ;  his  cruse,  an  ample  gourd, 
(Duly  replenish'd  from  the  vintner's  cask,) 
Slung  from  his  shoulder;  in  his  breadth  of  belt 
Two  pistols  and  a  dagger  yet  uncleansed, 
A  parchment  scrawl'd  with  micouth  characters. 
And  a  small  vial,  his  last  remedy. 
His  cure  when  all  things  falL    No  noise  is  heard. 
Save  when  the  rugged  beur  and  the  gaunt  wolf 
Howl  in  the  upper  region,  or  a  fish 
Leaps  in  the  gulf  beneath : — But  now  he  kneels 
And  (like  a  scout  when  listening  to  tho  tramp 
Of  horse  or  foot)  lays  his  experienced  car 
Close  to  the  ground,  then  rises  and  explores. 
Then  kneels  again,  and,  his  short  rifle  gun 
Against  his  cheek,  waits  patiently. 

Two  monks, 
Vortly,  grav-headed,  on  their  gallant  steeds, 

1  wiicre  yet  a  moulderix^  cross  o'erhangt 


The  grave  of  one  tbaX  from  ik»  precipioe 
Fell  in  an  evil  hoar.    Their  bridle  bells 
Ring  merrily  }  and  manj  a  kmd,  long  laqgli 
Re-echoes ;  but  at  once  the  sounds  are  lost. 
Unconscious  of  the  good  in  store  below. 
The  holy  fathers  have  tum'd  off,  tod  vow 
Cross  the  brown  heath,  ere  lon^  to  wag  tileir  I 
Before  my  lady  abbess,  and  discuss 
Things  only  known  to  the  devout  and  pure 
O'er  her  spioed  bowl— then  shrive  the  sisterhood^ 
Sitting  by  turns  with  an  inclining  ear 
In  the  confessional. 

He  moves  his  Ups 
As  with  a  corse— then  paces  up  and  down. 
Now  fast,  now  slow,  brooding  and  mwttwing  on  i 
Gloomy  alike  to  him  the  past,  the  future. 

But  hark,  the  nimble  tread  ^f  numercne  feet  I 
— 'TIS  but  a  d^^Ied  herd  come  down  to  slake 
Their  thirst  in  the  cool  wave.   He  turns  and  aim*- 
Then  checks  himself,  unwilling  to  disturb 
The  sleephig  echoes.    . 

Once  again  be  earths ; 
Slipping  away  to  house  with  them  beneath. 
His  old  companions  in  that  hiding  place. 
The  bat,  the  toad,  the  blind-worm,  and  the  nevti 
And  hark,  a  footstep,  firm  and  confident. 
As  of  a  man  m  Iiaste.    Nearer  it  draws  { 
And  now  is  at  the  entrance  of  the  den. 
Ha !  'tis  a  comrade,  sent  to  gather  in 
The  band  for  some  great  enterprise. 

Who  want! 
A  sequel,  may  read  on.    Th'  unvaraish'd  tale^ 
That  follows,  will  supply  the  ^ace  of  one. 
'Twas  told  me  by  the  Marquis  of  Ravina, 
When  in  a  blustering  night  he  shelterM  me. 
In  tlmt  brave  castle  of  his  ancestors 
O'er  Garigliano,  and  is  such,  indeed. 
As  every  day  brings  with  it— in  a  land 
Where  laws  are  trampled  on,  and  lawless  nm 
Walk  in  the  sun  i  but  it  should  not  be  lost. 
For  it  may  serve  to  bind  us  to  oar  country. 

XIV. 
AN  ADVENTURE. 

Thses  days  they  lay  in  ambudi  at  my  gate. 
Then  sprung  and  led  me  captive.    Many  a  wild 
We  traversed )  but  Rusooni,  'twas  no  less, 
March'd  by  my  side,  and,  whssk  I  thirsted,  climb'd 
The  clifis  for  water  %  though  Triiene*^  he  spoke^ 
Twas  briefly,  sullenly  5  and  on  he  led, 
Distmguish'd  only  by  an  amulet. 
That  in  a  golden  chain  hung  from  his  neck, 
A  crystal  oi  rare  virtue.    Niglit  fell  fut. 
When  on  a  heath,  black  and  immeasurable. 
He  tum'd  and  bade  them  halt    'Twas  where  the 

earth 
Heaves  o'er  the  dead— where  erst  some  Alaric 
Fought  his  last  fight,  and  every  warrior  threw 
A  stone  to  tell  for  ages  where  he  lay. 

Then  all  advanced,  and,  ranging  in  a  square, 
Stretch'd  forth  their  arms  as  on  the  holy  cross. 
From  each  to  each  their  sable  cloaks  extending, 
That,  like  the  solemn  hangings  of  a  tent, 
Cover'd  us  round  {  and  in  the  midst  I  stood. 
Weary  and  faint,  and  face  to  face  with  one 
Whose  voice,  whose  look  diispenses  life  and  death 
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Whose  heart  knows  do  relentings.    Instantly 
A  light  was  kindled,  and  the  bandit  spoke. 
**  I  know  thee.    Thou  hast  sought  us,  for  the  sport 
Slipping  thy  blood-hounds  with  a  hunter's  cry ; 
And  thou  hast  found  at  last    Were  I  as  thou, 
I  In  thy  grasp  as  thou  art  now  in  ours, 
Soon  should  I  make  a  midnight  spectacle, 
Soon,  limb  by  limb,  be  mangled  on  a  wheel. 
Then  gibbeted  to  blacken  for  the  vultures. 
But  I  would  teach  thee  better — ^how  to  spare. 
Write  as  I  dictate.    If  thy  ransom  comes. 
Thou  llvest    If  not — but  answer  not,  I  pray. 
Lest  thou  proYoke  me.    I  may  strike  thee  dead  j 
And  know,  young  man,  it  is  an  easier  thing 
To  do  it  than  to  say  it    Write,  and  thus." — 

I  wrote.  "Tis  well,"  he  cried.  «  A  peasant  boy. 
Trusty  and  swift  of  foot,  shall  bear  it  hence. 
Meanwhile  lie  down  and  rest    This  cloak  of  mine 
Will  serve  thee ;  it  has  weatherM  many  a  storm.*' 
The  watch  was  9tit ;  a*id  twice  it  had  been  changed, 
When  morning  broke,  and  a  wild  bird,  a  nawic. 
Flew  in  a  circle,  screaming.    I  look'd  up. 
And  all  were  gone,  save  him  who  now  kept  guard. 
And  on  his  arms  lay  musing.    Young  he  seem'd, 
And  sad,  as  though  he  could  indulge  at  will 
Some  secret  sorrow.    <<  Thou  shrink'st  back,'*  he 

said. 
**  Well  mayst  thou,  lyin^,  as  thou  dost,  so  near 
A  ruffian, — one  for  ever  Iink*d  and  bound 
To  guilt  and  infamy.    There  was  a  time 
When  he  had  not  perhaps  been  deem'd  unworthy, 
When  he  had  watch'd  that  planet  to  its  setting. 
And  dwelt  with  pleasure  on  the  meanest  thing 
That  nature  has  given  birth  to.    Now  *tb  past 
"  Wouldst  thou  know  more  ?    My  story  is  an 
old  one. 
I  loved,  was  scom'd }  I  trusted,  was  betray'd ; 
And  in  my  angui^,  my  necessity. 
Met  with  the  fiend,  the  tempter — ^in  RusconL 
«  Why  thus  ?*  he  cried.     •  Thou  wouldst  be  fre^, 

and  darest  not 
Come  and  assert  thy  birthright  while  thou  canst 
A  robber's  cave  is  better  than  a  dungeon } 
And  death  itself,  what  is  it  at  the  worst. 
What,  but  a  harlequin's  leap  ?*  Him  I  had  known. 
Had  served  witn,  snffer'd  with ;  and  on  the  walls 
Of  Capua,  while  the  moon  went  down,  I  swore 
Allegiance  on  his  dagger. 

Dost  thou  ask 
How  I  have  kept  my  oath  ?    Thou  shalt  be  told. 
Cost  what  it  may.— But  grant  me,  I  implore. 
Grant  me  a  passport  to  some  dbtant  land. 
That  I  may  never,  never  more  be  named. 
Thou  wilt,  I  know  thou  wilt. 

Two  months  ago. 
When  06  a  vineyard  hill  we  by  coneeal'd^ 
And  scatter'd  up  and  down  as  we  were  wont, 
I  heard  a  damsel  singing  to  herself. 
And  soon  espied  her,  coming  all  alone. 
In  her  first  beauty.    Up  a  path  she  came. 
Leafy  and  intricate,  singhig  her  song, 
A  song  of  love,  by  snatches ;  breaking  off 
If  but  a  flower,  an  insect  in  the  sun 
Pleased  for  an  instant ;  then  as  carelessly 
The  strain  resuming,  and,  where'er  she  stopt, 
losing  on  tiptoe  underneath  the  boughs 


To  pluck  a  grape  in  very  wantonness. 
Her  look,  her  mien,  and  maiden  ornaments, ' 
Show'd  gentle  birth ;  and,  step  by  st^p,  she  < 
Nearer  and  nearer  to  the  dreadful  snare. 
None  else  were  by ;  and,  as  I  gazed  unseen^ 
Her  youth,  her  innocence  and  gayety 
Went  to  my  heart ;  and,  starting  up,  I  cried, 
«Fly-^r  your  life."    Alas,  she  shriek'd,  she  fell 
And,  as  I  caught  her  falling,  all  rush'd  forth. 

*  A  wood  nymph  !*  said  RusconL    <  By  the  lights 
Lovely  as  Hebe.    Lay  her  in  the  shade.' 

I  heard  him  not    I  stood  as  in  a  trance. 

<  What,'  he  exdaim'd,  with  a  malicious  smile, 

*  Wouldst  thou  rebel  ?'    I  did  as  he  required. 

<  Now  bear  her  hence  to  the  well-head  below 
A  few  cold  drops  will  animate  this  marble. 
Go !    *Tis  an  office  all  will  envy  thee  \ 

But  thou  hast  eam'd  it' 

As  I  stagger'd  down. 
Unwilling  to  surrender  her  sweet  body  \ 
Her  golden  hair  dishevell'd  on  a  neck 
Of  snow,  and  her  fair  eyes  closed  as  in  sleep. 
Frantic  with  love,  with  hate,  <  Great  God !'  I  cried, 
(I  had  almost  forgotten  how  to  pray,) 

*  Why  may  I  not,  while  yet--while  yet  I  can. 
Release  her  from  a  thraldom  worse  than  death  ?' 
'Twas  done  as  soon  as  said.    I  kiss'd  her  brow. 
And  smote  her  with  my  dagger.    A  short  cry 
She  utter'd,  but  she  stirr'd  not ;  and  to  heaven 
Her  gentle  spirit  fled.    'Twas  where  the  path 
In  its  descent  tum'd  suddenly.    No  eye 
Observed  me,  though  their  steps  were  following  fast 
But  soon  a  yell  broke  forth,  and  all  at  once 
Levell'd  their  deadly  aim.    Then  I  had  ceased 

To  trouble  or  be  troubled,  and  had  now 

(Would  I  were  there !)  been  slumbering  in  my 

grave, 
Had  not  Rusconi  with  j^  terrible  shout 
Thrown  himself  in  between  us,  and  exclaim'd. 
Grasping  my  arm, « 'TIS  bravely,  nobly  done ! 
Is  it  for  deeds  like  these  thou  wear'st  a  sword  ? 
Was  this  the  business  that  thou  earnest  upon  ? 
—But  tis  his  first  offence,  and  let  it  pass. 
Like  the  young  tiger  he  has  tasted  blood. 
And  may  do  much  hereafter.    He  can  strike 
Home  to  the  hilt*    Then  In  an  under  tone, 

*  Thus  wouldst  thou  justify  the  pledge  I  gave, 
When  in  the  eyes  of  all  I  read  distrust  ? 

For  once,*  and  on  his  cheek,  methought,  I  saw 
The  blush  of  virtue,  *  I  will  save  thee,  Albert} 
Again,  I  cannot' " 

Ere  his  tale  was  told. 
As  on  the  heath  we  lay,  my  ransom  came ; 
And  in  six  days,  with  no  ungrateful  mind, 
Albert  was  sailing  on  a  quiet  sea. 
— ^But  the  night  wears,  and  thou  art  much  in  need 
Of  rest    The  young  Antonio,  with  his  torch. 
Is  waiting  to  conduct  thee  to  thy  chamber. 

XV. 

NAPLES. 
This  region,  surely,  is  not  of  the  earth.* 
Was  it  not  dropt  from  heaven  ?    Not  a  grove, 
or  pine,  or  cedar,  not  a  grot. 


Fitron, 
♦  Ui 


Un  pezzo  dl  cicto  caduto  in  terro.—Sannazaro. 
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Sea^wyrn  and  mantled  with  the  gadding  vine, 
But  breathes  enchantment.    Vot  a  cliff  but  flings 
On  the  clear  wave  some  image  of  delight, 
Some  cabin  roof  glowing  with  crimson  flowen, 
Some  ruin'd  temple  or  fallen  monument, 
To  muse  on  as  the  bark  is  gliding  by, 
And  be  it  mine  to  muse  there,  mine  to  glide. 
From  daybreak,  when  the  mountain  pales  his  fire, 
Yet  more  and  more,  and  from  the  mountain  top. 
Till  then  invisible,  a  smoke  ascends. 
Solemn  and  slow,  as  erst  from  Ararat, 
When  he  the  patriarch,  who  escaped  the  flood. 
Was  with  his  household  sacrificing  there — 
From  daybreak  to  that  hour,  the  last  and  best. 
When,  one  by  one,  the  fishing  boats  come  forth. 
Each  with  its  glimmering  lantern  at  the  prow, 
And,  when  the  nets  are  thrown,  the  evening  hymn 
Steals  o'er  the  trembling  waters. 

Ererywhere 
Fable  and  truth  have  shed,  in  rivalry. 
Each  her  peculiar  influence.    Fable  came. 
And  laughM  and  sung,  arraying  truth  in  flowers. 
Like  a  young  child  her  grandam.    Fable  came  { 
Earth,  sea,  and  sky  reflecting,  as  she  flew, 
A  thousand,  thousand  colours  not  their  own : 
And  at  her  bidding,  lo  *  a  dark  descent 
To  Tartarus,  and  those  thrice  happy  fields. 
Those  fields  with  ether  pure  and  purple  light 
Ever  invested,  scenes  by  him  described,* 
Who  here  was  wont  to  wander,  record 
What  they  reveal'd,  and  on  the  western  shore 
Sleeps  in  a  silent  grove,  o'erlooking  thee. 
Beloved  Parthenope. 

Yet  here,  methinks, 
Truth  wants  no  ornament,  in  her  own  shape 
Filling  the  mind  by  turns  with  awe  and  love. 
By  turns  inclining  to  wild  ecstasy. 
And  soberest  meditation. 

Here  the  vines 
Wed,  each  her  elm,  and  o'er  the  golden  grain 
Hang  their  liucxiriant  clusters,  checkering 
The  sunshine ;  where,  when  cooler  shadows  fall. 
And  the  mild  moon  her  foiry  net^work  weaves. 
The  lute,  or  mandoline,  accompanied 
By  many  a  voice  yet  sweeter  than  their  o^. 
Kindles,  nor  slowly ;  and  the  dancef  displays 
The  gentle  arts  and  witcheries  of  love. 
Its  hopes  and  fears  and  feignings,  till  the  youth 
Drops  on  his  knee  as  vanquished,  and  the  maid. 
Her  tambourine  uplifting  with  a  grace. 
Nature's  and  Naturels  only,  bids  him  rise. 

But  here  the  mighty  monarch  underneath, 
He  in  his  palace  of  fire,  difiVises  round 
A  dazzling  splendour.    Here,  unseen,  unheard, 
Opening  another  Eden  in  the  wild. 
He  works  his  wonders  j  save,  when  issuing  forth 
In  thunder,  he  blots  out  the  sun,  the  sky. 
And,  mingling  all  things  earthly  as  in  scorn. 
Exalts  the  valley,  lays  the  mountain  low. 
Pours  many  a  torrent  from  his  burning  lake, 
And  in  an  hour  of  universal  mirth. 
What  time  the  trump  proclaims  the  festival, 
Buries  some  capital  city,  there  to  sleep 
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The  sleep  of  age»— till  a  plough,  a  spade 
Disclose  the  secret,  and  the  eye  of  day 
Glares  coldly  on  the  streets,  the  skeletons. 
Each  in  his  place,  each  in  his  gay  attire. 
And  eager  to  enjoy. 

Let  us  go  round. 
And  let  the  sail  be  slack,  the  course  be  slow. 
That  at  our  leisure,  as  we  coast  along, 
We  may  contemplate,  and  from  every  scene 
Receive  its  influence.    The  Cumaean  towers. 
There  did  they  rise,  sun-gilt ;  and  here  thy  groret 
Delicious  Baise.    Here  (what  would  they  not  ?) 
The  masters  of  the  earth,  unsatisfied. 
Built  in  the  sea  ;  and  now  the  boatman  steers 
0*er  many  a  crypt  and  vault  yet  glimmering, 
0*er  many  a  broad  and  indestructible  arch. 
The  deep  foundations  of  their  palaces ; 
Nothing  now  heard  ashore,  so  great  the  change. 
Save  when  the  sea-mew  clamours,  or  the  owl 
Hoots  in  the  teipple. 

What  the  mountainous  isle,* 
Seen  in  the  south  ?    »Tis  where  a  monster  dwelt,t 
Who  hurlM  his  victims  from  the  topmost  cliff  j 
Then  and  then  only  merciful,  so  slow^ 
So  subtle  were  the  tortures  they  endured. 
Fearhig  and  fear'd  he  lived,  cursing  and  cursed 
And  still  the  dungeons  in  the  rock  breathe  out 
Darkness,  distemper. — Strange,  that  one  so  vile 
Should  from  his  den  strike  terror  through  the  world. 
Should,  where  withdrawn  in  his  decrepitude. 
Say  to  the  noblest,  be  they  where  they  might, 
*•  Go  from  the  earth !"  and  from  the  earth  they 

went 
Yet  such  things  were — and  will  be,  when  mankmd. 
Losing  all  virtue,  lose  all  energy ; 
And  for  the  loss  incur  the  penalty. 
Trodden  down  and  trampled. 

Let  us  turn  the  prow. 
And  in  the  track  of  him  who  went  to  die,t 
Traverse  this  valley  of  waters,  landing  where 
A  waking  dream  awaits  us.    At  a  step 
Two  thousand  years  roll  backward,  and  we  stand. 
Like  those  so  long  within  that  awful  place,§ 
Immovable,  nor  asking,  Can  it  be  ? 

Once  did  I  linger  there  alone,  tiU  day 
Closed,  and  at  length  the  calm  of  twilight  came. 
So  grateful,  yet  so  solemn  •    At  the  fount. 
Just  where  the  ttaee  ways  meet,  I  stood  and  look*i^ 
CTwas  near  a  noble  house,  the  house  of  Pansa,] 
And  all  was  still  as  in  the  long,  long  night 
That  follow'd,  when  the  shower  of  ashes  fell. 
When  they  that  sought  Pompeii,  sought  in  vain  j 
It  was  not  to  be  found.    But  now  a  ray. 
Bright  and  yet  brighter,  on  the  pavement  glanced. 
And  on  the  wheel-track  worn  for  centuries. 
And  on  the  stepping-stones  from  side  to  side, 
O'er  which  the  maidens,  with  their  water-ura« 
Were  wont  to  trip  so  lightly.    Full  and  clear. 
The  moon  was  rising,  and  at  once  reveal'd 
The  name  of  every  dweller,  and  his  craft ; 
Shining  throughout  with  an  unusual  lustre. 
And  lighting  up  this  city  of  tne  dead. 
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Here  lived  a  miller  {  tilent  and  at  rest 
His  millstones  now.    In  old  companionthip 
Still  do  th^jr  stand  as  on  the  day  he  went, 
Each  ready  for  its  o£Bce — ^but  he  comes  not 
And  here,  hard  by,  (where  one  m  idleness 
Has  stopt  to  scrawl  a  ship,  an  armed  man  i 
And  in  a  tablet  on  the  wall  we  read 
Of  shows  ere  long  to  be,)  a  sculptor  wrou^t. 
Nor  meanly ;  blocks,  half  chisell'd  into  life. 
Waiting  his  calL    Here  long,  as  yet  attests 
The  trodden  floor,  an  olive  merchant  drew 
From  many  an  ample  jar,  no  more  replenish'd  i 
And  here  from  his  a  vintner  served  his  guests 
Largely,  the  stain  of  his  o'erflowing  cups 
Fresh  on  the  marble.    On  the  bench,  beneath. 
They  sate  and  quaff'd,  and  look'd  on  them  that 

pass'd. 
Gravely  discussing  the  last  news  from  Rome. 

But  lo,  engraven  on  a  threshold  stone. 
That  word  of  courtesy,  so  sacred  once, 
Hail !    At  a  master's  greeting  we  may  enter. 
And  lo,  a  fury  palace !  everywhere, 
As  throus:h  the  courts  and  chambers  we  advance, 
Floors  of  mofl^,  walls  of  arabesque. 
And  columns  clustering  in  patrician  splendour. 
But  hark,  a  footstep !    May  we  not  intrude  ? 
And  now,  methinks,  I  hear  a  gentle  laugh. 
And  gentle  voices  mingling  as  in  converse ! 
—And  now  a  harp-string  as  struck  carelessly. 
And  now— 4dong  the  corridor  it  comes— 
I  cannot  err,  a  filling  as  of  baths ! 
—Ah,  no,  tis  but  a  mockery  of  the  sense, 
Idle  and  vain  !    We  are  but  where  we  were  { 
Still  wandering  in  a  city  of  the  dead ! 

XVI. 
THE  BAG  OF  GOLD. 

I  DOfZ  very  often  with  the  good  old  Cardinal  ••• 
and,  I  should  add,  with  his  cats ;  for  they  always  sit 
mt  his  table,  and  are  much  the  gravest  of  the  oom- 
pany.  His  beaming  countenance  makes  us  forget 
his  age ;  nor  did  I  ever  see  it  clouded  till  yesterday, 
when,  as  we  were  contemplating  the  sunset  from 
his  terrace,  he  happened,  in  the  course  of  our  con- 
versation, to  allude  to  an  affecting  circumstance  in 
his  early  life. 

He  had  just  left  the  university  of  Palermo  and 
was  entering  tjt  army,  when  he  became  acquainted 
with  a  young  lady  of  great  beauty  and  merit,  a 
Sicilian  of  a  family  as  illustrious  as  his  own. 
Living  near  each  other,  they  were  often  together ; 
and,  at  an  age  like  theirs,  friendship  soon  turns  to 
love.  But  his  father,  for  what  reason  I  forget,  re- 
fused his  consent  to  their  union ;  till,  alarmed  at 
the  declining  health  of  his  son,  he  promised  to  op- 
pose it  no  longer,  if,  after  a  separation  of  three 
years,  they  continued  as  much  in  love  as  ever. 

Relying  on  that  promise,  he  said,  I  set  out  on  a 
long  journey,  but  in  my  absence  the  usual  arts  were 
resorted  to.  Our  letters  were  intercepted ;  and  false 
rumours  were  spread — ^first  of  my  indifference,  then 
of  my  inconstancy,  then  of  my  marriage  with  a  ridi 
heiress  of  Sienna ;  and,  when  at  length  I  returned 
to  make  her  my  own,  I  found  her  in  a  convent  of 
Ursuline  nuns.  She  had  taken  the  veil;  and  I, 
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said  he  with  a  sigh — what  else  remained  for  m%  f 
—I  went  into  the  church. 

Yet  many,  he  continued,  as  if  to  turn  the  conver> 
sation,  very  many  have  been  happy,  though  we  were 
not ;  and,  if  I  am  not  abusing  an  old  man's  privi- 
lege, let  me  tell  you  a  story  with  a  better  catas- 
trophe. It  was  told  to  me  when  a  boy ;  and  you 
may  not  be  unwilling  to  hear  it,  for  it  bears  i 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice. 

We  were  now  arrived  at  a  pavilion  that  < 
manded  one  of  the  noblest  prospects  imaginable  | 
the  mountains,  the  sea,  and  the  islands  illuminated 
by  the  last  beams  of  day ;  and,  sitting  down  there, 
he  proceeded  with  his  usual  vivacity ;  for  the  sad- 
ness, that  had  come  across  him,  was  gone. 

There  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century,  near  Bo- 
logna, a  widow  lady  of  the  Lambertini  family, 
called  Madonna  Lucrezia,  who  in  a  revolution  of 
the  state  had  known  the  bitterness  of  poverty,  and 
had  even  begged  her  bread ;  kneeling  day  after  day 
like  a  statue  at  the  gate  of  the  cathedral ;  her  rosary 
in  her  left  hand  and  her  right  held  out  for  charity 
her  long  black  veil  concealing  a  face  that  had  once 
adorned  a  court,  and  had  received  the  homage  of  as 
many  sonnets  as  Petrarch  has  written  on  Laura. 

But  fortune  had  at  last  relented ;  a  legacy  from 
a  distant  relation  had  come  to  her  relief;  and  she 
was  now  the  mistress  of  a  small  inn  at  the  foot  of 
the  Apennines ;  where  she  entertained  as  well  as 
she  could,  and  where  those  only  stopped  who.  were 
contented  with  a  little.  The  house  was  still  stand- 
ing, when  in  my  youth  I  passed  that  way ;  though 
the  sign  of  the  White  Cross,  the  cross  of  the  Hos- 
pitallers, was  no  longer  to  be  seen  over  the  doori 
a  sign  which  she  had  taken,  if  we  may  believe  the 
tradition  there,  in  honour  of  a  maternal  uncle,  a 
g^idmaster  of  that  order,  whose  achievements  in 
Palestine  she  would  sometimes  rehtte.  A  mountain 
stream  ran  through  the  garden;  and  at  no  great 
distance,  where  the  road  turned  on  its  way  to  Bo- 
logna, stood  a  little  chapol,  in  which  a  lamp  was 
always  burning  before  a  picture  of  the  virgin,  a 
picture  of  great  antiquity,  the  work  of  some  Greek 
artist       ^ 

Here  she  was  dwelling,  respected  by  all  who 
knew  her ;  when  an  event  took  place,  which  threw 
her  into  the  deepest  affliction.  It  was  at  noonday 
in  September  that  three  foot  travellers  arrived,  and, 
seating  themsolven  on  a  bench  under  her  vine  trel- 
lis, were  supplied  with  a  flagon  of  Aleatico  by  a 
lovely  girl,  her  only  child,  the  image  of  her  former 
self.  The  eldest  spoke  like  a  Venetian,  and  his 
beard  was  short  and  pointed  after  the  fashion  of 
Venice.  In  his  demeanour  he  affected  great  cour- 
tesy, but  his  look  inspired  little  confidence ;  for 
when  he  smiled,  which  he  did  continually,  it  was 
with  his  lips  only,  not  with  his  eyes ;  and  they 
were  always  turned  from  yours.  His  companions 
were  bluff*  and  frank  in  their  manner,  and  on  their 
tongues  had  many  a  soldier's  oath.  In  their  hats 
they  wore  a  medal,  such  as  in  that  age  was  often 
distributed  in  war ;  and  they  were  evidently  sub- 
alterns in  one  of  those  free  bands  which  were  al- 
ways ready  to  serve  in  any  quarrel,  if  a  service  it 
could  be  called,  where  a  battle  was  little  more  than 
a  mockery ;  and  the  slain,'  as  on  an  opera  stage^ 
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were  up  aod  fighting  tonnorrow.  Orercome  with 
the  heat,  they  threw  aside  their  cloalu }  and,  with 
their  gloves  tucked  under  their  belts,  continued  for 
aoBie  time  in  earnest  conversation. 

At  length  they  rose  to  go ;  and  the  Venetians 
thus  addressed  their  hostess.  *<  Excellent  lady, 
may  we  leave  under  your  roof,  for  a  day  or  two,  this 
bag  of  gold?"  "You  may,"  she  replied  gayly. 
«  But  remember,  we  fasten  only  with  a  latch.  Bars 
and  bolts  we  hare  none  in  our  Tillage  (  and,  if  we 
had,  where  would  be  3rour  security  ?** 

«*  In  your  word,  lady." 

**  But  what  if  I  died  to-ni^t  f  where  would  it  be 
then  ?"  said  she,  laughing.  **  The  money  would  go 
to  the  church ;  for  none  could  claim  it" 

**  Perhaps  you  will  favour  us  with  an  acknow- 
ledgment" 

« If  you  wUl  write  it" 

An  acknowledgment  was  written  accordingly, 
and  she  signed  it  before  Master  Bartolo,  the  village 
physician,  who  had  just  called  by  chance  to  learn 
the  news  of  the  day ;  the  gold  to  be  delivered  when 
applied  for,  but  to  be  delivered  (these  were  the 
words)  not  to  one — nor  to  two— but  to  the  three  { 
words  wisely  introduced  by  those  to  whom  it  be- 
longed, knowing  what  they  knew  of  each  other. 
The  gold  they  bad  just  released  from  a  miser's  chest 
in  Perugia;  and  they  were  now  on  a  scent  that 
promised  more. 

They  and  their  shadows  were  no  sooner  departed, 
than  the  Venetian  returned,  saying,  **  Give  me  leave 
to  set  my  seal  on  the  bag,  as  the  others  have  done  s" 
and  she  placed  it  on  a  table  before  him.  But  in  that 
moment  she  was  called  away  to  receive  a  cavalier, 
who  had  just  dismounted  from  his  horse ;  and,  when 
she  came  back,  it  was  gone.  The  temptation  had 
proved  irresistible ;  and  the  man  and  the  money  had 
vanished  together.  v 

**  Wretched  woman  that  I  am !"  she  cried,  as  in 
an  agony  of  grief  she  fell  on  her  daughter's  neck  ; 
"what  will  become  of  us?  Are  we  again  to  be 
cast  out  into  the  widft  world  ? — ^Unhappy  child, 
would  that  thou  hadst  never  been  bom !"  and  all 
day  long  she  lamented ;  but  her.  tears  availed  her 
little.  The  others  were  not  slow  in  returning  to 
claim  their  due  i  and  there  were  no  tidings  of  the 
thief  I  iie  bad  fled  far  away  with  his  plunder.  A 
process  against  her  was  instantly  begun  in  Bologna ; 
and  what  defence  could  she  make  ? — ^how  release 
herself  from  the  obligation  of  the  bond  ?  Wilfully 
or  in  negligence  she  had  parted  with  it  to  one,  when 
she  should  have  kept  it  for  all,  and  inevitable  ruin 
awaited  her ! 

«  Go,  Gianetta,"  said  she  to  her  daughter, "  take 
this  veil,  which  your  mother  has  worn  and  wept 
under  so  often,  and  implore  the  counsellor  Calderino 
to  plead  for  us  on  the  day  of  trial.  He  is  generous, 
and  will  listen  to  the  unfortunate.  But,  if  he  will 
not,  go  from  door  to  door ;  Monaldi  cannot  refuse  us. 
Make  haste,  my  child ;  but  remember  the  chapel  as 
you  pass  by  it.   Nothing  prospers  without  a  prayer." 

Alas,  she  went,  but  in  vain.  These  were  retained 
against  them ;  those  demanded  more  than  they  had 
to  give ;  and  all  bade  them  despair.  What  was  to 
be  done  ?  No  advocate ;  and  the  cause  to  come  on 
to-morrow  I 


Now  Gianetta  had  a  lover ;  and  he  was  a  stnden 
of  the  law,  a  young  man  of  great  promise,  Lorena 
MartellL  He  had  studied  kmg  and  dili^tly  oader 
that  learned  lawyer,  Giovanni  Andreas,  who,  thoog^i 
little  of  stature,  was  great  in  renown,  and  by  his  eon- 
temporaries  was  called  the  Arch-doctor,  the  RabU 
of  Doctors,  the  Light  of  the  World.  Under  him  he 
had  stodied,sitting  on  the  same  bench  with  Petraidii 
and  also  under  his  daughter.  Novella,  who  would 
often  lecture  to  the  scholan,  when  her  father  vraa 
otherwise  engaged,  placing  herself  behind  a  small 
curtain,  lest  her  beauty  should  divert  thttr  thoughts  s 
a  precaution  in  this  instance  at  least  unnecdssaiy, 
Lorenzo  having  lost  his  heart  to  another.* 

To  him  she  flies  in  her  necessity ;  but  of  n^t 
assistance  can  he  be?  He  has  just  taken  his  place  at 
the  bar,  but  he  has  never  spoken ;  and  bow  stand  up 
alone,  unpractised  and  unprepared  as  he  is,  against 
an  array  that  would  alarm  the  most  experienced  ?— 
**  Were  I  as  mighty  as  I  am  weak,"  said  he, "  my 
fears  for  you  would  make  me  as  nothing.  But  I  will 
be  there,  Gianetta;  and  may  tiie  Friend  of  the 
friendless  give  me  strength  in  that  hour !  Even  now 
my  heart  fails  me ;  but,  come  what  will,  while  I  have 
a  loaf  to  share,  you  and  your  mother  shall  never 
want    I  will  b^  through  the  world  for  you." 

The  day  arrives,  and  the  court  assembles.  The 
claim  is  stated,  and  the  evidence  given.  And  now 
the  defence  is  called  for^— but  none  is  made ;  not  a 
syllable  is  uttered ;  and,  after  a  pause  and  acoosulta^ 
tion  of  some  minutes,  the  judges  are  proceeding  to 
give  judgment,  silence  having  been  proclaimed  in 
the  court,  when  Lorenzo  rises  and  thus  addretsej 
them. 

"  Reverend  signors.  Young  as  I  am,  may  I  ven- 
ture to  speak  before  you  ?  I  would  speak  in  behalf 
of  one  who  has  none  else  to  help  her ;  and  I  will 
not  keep  you  long. 

"Much  has  been  said;  much  on  the  sacred  na- 
ture of  the  obligation— and  we  acknowledge  it  in 
its  .full  force.  Let  it  be  fulfilled,  and  to  the  last 
letter.  It  is  what  we  solicit,  what  we  require.  But 
to  whom  is  the  bag  of  gold  to  be  delivered  ?  What 
says  the  bond  ?  Not  to  one — ^not  to  two — but  to 
the  t^ee.    Let  the  three  stand  forth  and  clain  it" 

From  that  day,  (for  who  can  doubt  the  issue  ?] 
none  were  sought,  none  employed,  but  the  subtle, 
the  eloquent  Lorenzo.  Wealth  followed  fame ;  nor 
need  I  say  how  soon  he  sat  at  his  maniage  £eaitt 
or  who  sat  beside  him. 

xvn. 

ACHABACTER. 
Om  of  two  things  Montrioli  may  have. 
My  envy  or  compassion.    Both  he  cannot 
Yet  on  he  goes,  numbering  as  miseries. 
What  least  of  all  he  would  consent  to  lose. 
What  most,  indeed,  he  prides  himself  upon, 
And,  for  not  having,  most  despises  me. 
"  At  mom  the  minister  exacts  an  hour ; 
At  noon  tlie  king.    Then  comes  the  council  board ; 

*  Co  pourroii  £tre,  says  Bayle,  la  matlir*  d*un  joli 
probl^me :  on  pourroit  examiner  si  ceite  fllle  ayan9ott, 
ou  si  elle  retardoit  le  profit  de  ses  audheurs,  en  leur  ca- 
chaat  son  beau  visage.  Ryanroil  cent  choaesft  dire  poni 
ct  coDtre  llt-des«u8 
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And  then  tk»  th^Bt  the  rapper.   When,  an !  wben. 

The  leisure  and  th»  Ub^r^  I  tigfa  for  ? 

Not  when  %t  home;  at  home  %  mi^czeant  crew. 

That  n9W  no  lopger  serve  me,  mine  the  service. 

And  then  that  old  hereditary  bore, 

The  steward,  his  stories  longer  than  his  rent-roll. 

Who  enteis,  ^juiU  in  ear,  ai^d,  onfl  by  one, 

As  though  I  U^td  to  wnte  and  wrote  to  live, 

Dnrd..'8  his  l^eases  for  my  fignature." 

He  clanks  his  letters  to  disturb  my  peace. 
Tet  who  would  wear  them,  and  become  the  slave 
Of  wealth  and  power,  renouncing  willingly 
His  freedom,  and  the  hours  that  fly  so  £ut, 
A  burden  or  a  curse  when  miaemploy'd. 
But  to  the  wise  how  precious ! — every  day 
A  little  life,  a  blank  to  be  inscribed 
With  gentle  deeds,  such  as  in  after-time 
Console,  rejoice,  whene'er  we  turn  the  leaf 
To  read  them  ?    All,  wherever  in  the  scale 
Have,  be  they  high  or  low,  or  rkh  or  poor. 
Inherit  they  a  sheep-hook  or  a  sceptrd. 
Much  to  be  grateful  for ;  but  most  has  he. 
Bom  in  that  middle  sphere,  that  temperate  zone, 
Where  knowledge  lights  his  lamp,  there  mostsecuic  ^ 
And  wisdom  comes,  if  ever,  she  who  dwells 
Above  the  clouds,  above  the  firmament, 
That  seraph  sitting  in  the  heaven  of  heavens. 

What  men  most  covet,  wealth,  distinction,  power. 
Are  baubles  nothing  worth,  that  only  serve 
To  rouse  us  up,  as  children  in  the  schools 
Are  roused  up  to  exertion.    The  reward 
Is  in  the  race  we  run,  not  in  the  prize; 
And  they,  the  few,  that  have  it  ere  they  earn  it. 
Having  by  favour  or  inheritance. 
These  dangerous  gifts  placed  in  their  idle  hands, 
And  all  that  should  await  on  worth  well  tried. 
All  in  the  glorious  days  of  old  reserved 
For  manhood  most  mature  or  reverend  age. 
Know  not,  nor  ever  can,  the  generous  pride 
That  glows  in  him  who  on  himself  relies. 
Entering  the  lists  of  life. 

xvni. 

SORRENTO. 

He  who  sets  sail  from  Naples,  when  the  wind 
Blows  fragrance  from  PosUipo,  may  soon. 
Crossing  from  side  to  side  that  beautiful  lake. 
Land  underneath  the  cliff,  where  once  among 
The  children  gathering  shells  along  the  shore. 
One  laugfaM  and  play'd,  unconscious  of  his  fate  ;* 
His  to  drink  deep  of  sorrow,  and,  through  life. 
To  be  the  scorn  of  them  that  knew  him  not^ 
Trampling  alike  the  giver  and  his  gift. 
The  gift  a  pearl  precious,  inestimable, 
A  lay  divine,  a  lay  of  love  and  war. 
To  charm,  ennoble,  and,  from  age  to  age. 
Sweeten  the  labour,  when  the  oar  was  fiiitd 
Or  on  the  Adrian  or  the  Tuscan  sea. 

There  would  I  linger— then  go  forth  again. 
And  bo7er  round  that  region  unexplored. 
Where  to  Salvator  (when,  as  some  relate. 
By  chance  or  choice  he  led  a  bandit's  life, 
Tet  oft  withdrew,  alone  and  unobserved. 
To  wander  through  those  awful  solitudes) 


*  TasBo. 


Nature  reveal'd  herself    Unveil'd  she  stood. 

In  all  her  wilduess,  all  her  majesty. 

As  in  that  elder  time,  ere  man  was  made. 

There  would  I  linger — ^then  go  forth  aga^i  | 
And  he  who  steers  due  east,  doubling  the  cape, 
Discovers,  in  a  crevice  of  the  rock. 
The  fishing  town,  Amalfi.    Haply  there 
A  heaving  bark,  an  anchor  on  the  strand. 
May  tell  him  what  it  is ;  bat  what  it  was 
Cannot  be  told  so  soon. 

The  time  has  been. 
When  on  the  qu^ys  along  the  Sjrrian  coast, 
Twas  ask*d,  and  eagerly,  at  break  of  dawn, 
«  What  ships  are  from  Amalfi  ?"  when  her  eafait 
Silver  and  gold,  circled  from  clime  to  clime  { 
From  Alexandria  southward  to  Sennaar, 
And  eastward,  through  Damascus  and  Cabul 
And  Samarcand,  to  thy  great  wall,  Cathay. 

Then  were  the  nations  by  her  wisdom  sway'd 
And  every  crime  on  every  sea  was  judged 
According  to  her  judgments.    In  her  port 
Prows  strange,  uncouth,  from  Nile  and  Niger  mtd 
People  of  various  feature,  various  speech ; 
And  in  their  countries  many  a  house  of  prayer. 
And  many  a  shelter,  where  no  shelter  was. 
And  many  a  well,  like  Jacob's  in  the  wild. 
Rose  at  her  bidding.    Then  in  Palestine, 
By  the  way-side,  in  sober  grandeur  stood 
An  hospital,  that,  night  and  day,  received 
The  pilgrims  of  the  west ;  and,  when  twas  ask'4 
"  Who  are  the  noble  founders  ?**  every  tongue 
At  once  replied,  **  The  merchants  of  Amalfi." 
That  hospital,  when  Godfrey  scaled  the  walls. 
Sent  forth  its  holy  men  in  complete  steel ; 
And  hence,  the  cowl  relinquished  for  the  helm. 
That  chosen  band,  valiant,  invincible. 
So  long  renown 'd  as  champions  of  the  cross. 
In  Rhodes,  in  Malta. 

For  three  hundred  years. 
There,  unapproach'd  but  from  the  deep,  they  dwelt 
Assail'd  for  ever,  yet  from  age  to  age 
Acknowledging  no  master.    From  the  deep 
They  gather'd  in  their  harvests ;  bringing  home. 
In  the  same  ship,  relics  of  ancient  Greece, 
That  land  of  glory  where  their  fathers  by, 
Grain  from  the  golden  vales  of  Sicily, 
And  Indian  spices.    When  at  length  they  fell. 
Losing  their^iberty,  they  left  mankind 
A  legacy,  compared  with  which  the  wealth 
Of  eastern  kings~-what  is  it  in  the  scale  ?— 
The  marine's  compass. 

They  are  now  forgot. 
And  with  them  all  they  did,  all  they  endured. 
Struggling  with  fortune.    VHien  Sicardi  stood. 
And,  with  a  shout  like  thimder,  cried, "  Come  fortl^ 
And  serv^  me  in  Salerno !"  forth  they  came. 
Covering  the  sea,  a  mournful  spectacle ; 
The  women  wailing,  and  the  heavy  oar 
Falling  unheard.    Not  thus  did  they  return. 
The  tyrant  slain  ;  though  then  the  grass  qf  years 
Grew  in  their  streets. 

There  now  to  him  who  taili 
Under  the  shore,  a  few  white  villages, 
Scatter'd  above,  below,  some  in  the  clouds. 
Some  on  the  margin  %{  the  dark  blue  sea. 
And  glittering  through  their  lemon  groves,  annoimei 
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The  region  of  Amalfi.    Then,  half-fallen, 

A  lonely  watch  tower  on  the  precipice. 

Their  ancient  land-mark,  comes.    Long  may  it  last  j 

And  to  the  seaman  in  a  distant  age. 

Though  now  he  little  thmks  how  large  his  debt, 

Serve  for  their  monument ! 

XIX. 
P^STUM. 
They  stand  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea 
Awful  memorials,  but  of  whom  we  know  not  !• 
The  seaman,  passmg,  gazes  from  the  deck. 
The  buffalo  driver,  in  his  shaggy  cloak, 
Points  to  the  work  of  magic  and  moves  on. 
Time  was  they  stood  along  the  crowded  street, 
Temples  of  gods  !  and  on  their  ample  steps 
What  various  habits,  various  tongues  beset 
The  brazen  gates  for  prayer  and  sacrifice  ! 
Time  was  perhaps  the  third  was  sought  for  justice ; 
And  here  the  accuser  stood,  and  there  the  accused ; 
And  here  the  judges  sate,  and  heard,  and  judged. 
All  silent  now  !— as  in  the  ages  past. 
Trodden  under  foot  and  mingled,  dust  with  dust. 

How  many  centuries  did  the  sun  go  round 
From  Mount  Albumus  to  the  Tyrrhene  sea. 
While,  by  some  spell  render'd  invisible, 
Or,  if  approach'd,  approach'd  by  him  alone 
Who  saw  as  though  he  saw  not,  they  remained 
As  in  the  darkness  of  a  sepulchre, 
Waitiog  the  appointed  time  !    All,  all  within 
Proclaims  that  nature  had  resumed  her  right. 
And  taken  to  herself  what  man  renounced  j 
No  cornice,  triglyph,  or  worn  abacus. 
But  with  thick  ivy  hung  or  branching  fern  j 
Their  iron-brown  o*ersprcad  with  brightest  verdure ! 

From  my  youth  upward  have  I  longed  to  tread 
This  classic  ground--And  am  I  here  at  last  ? 
Wandering  at  will  through  the  long  porticoes,* 
And  catching,  as  through  some  majestic  grove, 
Now  the  blue  ocean,  and  now,  chaos-like. 
Mountains  and  mountain  gulfs,  and,  halfway  up. 
Towns  like  the  living  rock  from  which  they  grew  ? 
A  cloudy  region,  black  and  desolate, 
Where  once  a  slave  withstood  a  world  in  arras.t 

The  air  is  sweet  with  violets,  running  wild 
»Mid  broken  friezes  and  fallen  capitals ; 
Sweet  as  when  TuUy,  writing  down  I^  thoughts. 
Those  thoughts  so  precious  and  so  lately  lost, 
(Turning  to  thee,  divine  philosophy. 
Ever  at  hand  to  calm  his  troubled  soul,) 
Saird  slowly  by,  two  thousand  years  ago. 
For  Athens ;  when  a  ship,  if  north-east  winds 
Blew  from  the  Psestan  gardens,  slackM  her  course. 

On  as  he  moved  along  the  level  shore. 
These  temples,  in  their  splendour  eminent 
Mid  arcs  and  obelisks,  and  domes  and  towers. 
Reflecting  back  the  radiance  of  the  west. 
Well  might  Jbe  dream  of  glory  .'—Now,  coil'd  up 
The  serpent  sleeps  within  them  ;  the  she-wolf 


♦  The  temples  of  Psestum  are  three  In  number;  and 
have  survived,  nearly  nine  centuries,  the  toul  destruc- 
lion  of  the  city.  Tradition  If  silent  concerning  them ;  but 
they  mutt  have  existed  now  betwf  en  two  and  three  thou- 
sand years 

t  Spartacus.    See  Plutarch  in  the  life  of  Crassus. 


Suckles  her  young :  and,  as  alone  I  stand 
iB  this,  the  nobler  pile,  the  elements 

Of  earth  and  air  its  only  floor  and  covering. 
How  solemn  is  the  stiltaess !    Nothing  stirs 
Save  the  shrill-voiced  cicala  flitting  round 
On  the  rough  pediment  to  sit  and  sing } 
Or  the  green  lizard  rustling  through  the  grass. 
And  up  the  fluted  shaft  with  short  quick  motioii. 
To  vanish  in  the  chinks  that  time  has  made. 

In  such  an  hour  as  this,  the  sun's  broad  disk 
Seen  at  his  setting,  and  a  flood  of  light 
Filling  the  courts  of  these  old  sanctuaries, 
(Gigantic  shadows,  broken  and  confused. 
Across  the  innumerable  columns  flung,] 
In  such  an  hour  he  came,  who  saw  and  told. 
Led  by  the  mighty  genius  of  the  place.* 

Walls  of  some  capital  city  first  appear'd. 
Half  razed,  half  sunk,  or  scatter'd  as  in  scorn ; 
—And  what  within  them  ?  what  but  in  the  midst 
These  three  in  more  than  their  original  grandeur. 
And,  round  about,  no  stone  upon  another  ? 
As  if  the  spoiler  had  fallen  back  in  fear, 
And,  turning,  left  them  to  the  elements. 
*Ti8  said  a  stranger  in  the  days  of  old, 
(Some  say  a  Donan,  some  a  Sybarite ; 
But  distant  things  are  ever  lost  in  clouds,) 
Tis  said  a  stranger  came,  and,  with  his  plough 
Traced  out  the  site ;  and  Posidonia  rose. 
Severely  great,  Neptune  the  tutelar  god ; 
A  Homer's  language  murmuring  in  her  streets. 
And  in  her  haven  many  a  mast  from  Tyre. 
Then  came  another,  an  unbidden  guest 
He  knock'd  and  enter'd  with  a  train  in  arms ; 
And  all  was  changed,  her  very  name  and  language. 
The  Tyrian  merchant,  shipping  at  his  door 
Ivory  and  gold,  and  silk,  and  frankincense, 
SailM  as  before,  but  sailing,  cried, "  For  Paestum  !• 
And  now  a  Virgil,  now  an  Ovid  sung 
Psstum's  twice-blowing  roses ;  while,  within. 
Parents  and  children  mourn  *d — and  every  year 
(Twas  on  the  day  of  some  old  festival) 
Met  to  give  way  to  tears,  and  once  again, 
Talk'd  in  the  ancient  tongue  of  things  gone  by.t 
At  length  an  Arab  climb'd  the  battlements. 
Slaying  the  sleepers  in  the  dead  of  night  5 
And  from  all  eyes  the  glorious  vision  fled  ! 
Leaving  a  place  lonely  and  dangerous. 
Where  whom  the  robber  spares,  a  deadlier  foe| 
Strikes  at  unseen— and  at  a  time  when  joy 
Opens  the  heart,  when  summer  skies  are  blue. 
And  the  clear  air  is  soft  and  delicate  j 
For  then  the  demon  works — ^then  with  that  air 
The  thoughtless  wretch  drinks  in  a  subtle  poison 
Lulling  to  sleep ;  and,  when  he  sleeps,  he  dies. 

But  what  are  these  still  standing  in  the  midst  ? 
The  earth  has  rock'd  beneath  j  the  thunder-stone 
Pass'd  through  and  through,  and  left  its  traces  there 
Yet  still  they  stand  as  by  some  unknown  charter . 
0,  they  are  nature's  own !  and,  as  allied 
To  the  vast  mountains  and  the  eternal  sea. 
They  want  no  written  history ;  theirs  a  voice 
For  ever  speaking  to  the  heart  of  man  ! 


*  They  are  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  accideal 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
t  Athenasus,  xlv.  X  The  Malaria. 
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MQNTB  CAS8IN0. 

«  What  hangi  behind  that  curtain  ?»*— ^  Wouldst 
thou  learn? 
If  tbon  art  wise,  thou  wouldst  not    Tis  by  some 
Believed  to  be  his  mastex^work,  who  look'd 
Bejond  the  gnve,  and  on  the  chapel  wall, 
Aa  though  the  day  were  come,  were  come  and  past, 
Drew  the  last  judgment*— But  the  wisest  err. 
He  who  in  secret  wrought,  and  gave  it  life, 
For  life  is  surely  there  and  visible  change, 
lofe,  such  as  none  could  of  himself  impart, 
(They  who  behold  it,  go  not  as  they  came. 
But  meditate  for  many  and  many  a  day,) 
Sleeps  in  the  vault  beneath.    We  know  not  much ; 
But  what  we  know,  we  will  communicate. 
lis  in  an  ancient  record  of  the  house } 
And  may  it  make  thee  tremble,  lest  thou  fall ! 

Once— on  a  Christmas  eve — ere  yet  the  roof 
lUmg  with  the  hymn  of  the  Nativity, 
There  came  a  stranger  to  the  convent  gate. 
And  askVl  admittance ;  ever  and  anon. 
As  if  he  sought  what  roost  he  fear*d  to  find 
Looking  behind  him.    When  within  the  walls. 
These  walls  so  sacred  and  inviolable, 
Still  did  he  look  behind  him ;  oft  and  long. 
With  haggard  eye,  and  curling,  quivering  lip. 
Catching  at  vacancy.    Between  the  fits, 
For  here,  *tis  said,  he  Unger'd  while  he  lived, 
He  would  discourse,  and  with  a  mastery, 
A  charm  by  none  resisted,  none  explain 'd, 
Unfelt  before ;  but  when  his  cheek  grew  pale, 
All  was  forgotten.    Then,  howe'er  employ'd. 
He  would  break  off,  and  start  as  if  he  caught 
A  glimpse  of  something  that  would  not  be  gone 
And  turn  and  gaze,  and  shrink  into  himself, 
Aa  though  the  fiend  was  there,  and,  face  to  fiice, 
Scowl*d  o'er  his  shoulder. 

Most  devout  he  was ; 
Meet  unremitting  in  the  services ; 
Then,  only  then,  untroubled,  unassail'd  { 
And,  to  beguile  a  melancholy  hour. 
Would  sometimes  exercise  that  noble  art 
He  learnt  in  Florence  {  with  a  master's  hand, 
As  to  this  day  the  sacristy  attests. 
Painting  the  wonders  of  the  Apocalypse. 

At  length  he  sunk  to  rest,  and  in  his  cell 
Left,  when  he  went,  a  work  in  secret  done, 
The  portrait,  for  a  portrait  it  must  be. 
That  hangs  behind  the  curtain.    Whence  he  drew. 
None  here  can  doubt  t  for  they  that  come  to  catch 
The  faintest  glimpse — to  catch  it  and  be  gone, 
Gaze  as  he  gazed,  then  shrink  into  themselves. 
Acting  (he  selfsame  part    But  why  'twas  drawn, 
Whether  in  penance,  to  atone  for  guilt. 
Or  to  record  the  anguish  guilt  inflicts, 
Or  haply  to  familiarize  his  mind 
With  what  he  could  not  fly  from,  none  can  say, 
For  none  could  learn  the  burden  of  his  souL" 
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THF  HABFBB. 
It  was  a  harper,  wandering  with  his  harp, 
Hii  only  treasure  \  a  majestic  man. 


*  Michael  Aogelo. 


By  time  and  grief  ennobled,  not  subdued  i 
Though  from  his  height  descending,  day  by  day. 
And,  as  his  upward  look  at  once  betray'd. 
Blind  as  old  Homer.    At  a  fount  he  sate. 
Well-known  to  many  a  weary  traveller  t 
His  little  guide,  a  boy  not  seven  years  old. 
But  grave,  considerate  beyond  his  years. 
Sitting  beside  him.    Each  had  ate  his  crust 
In  silence,  drinking  of  the  virgin  spring  ( 
iVnd  now  in  silence,  as  their  custom  was, 
The  sun's  decline  awaited. 

But  the  child 
Was  worn  with  travel.    Heavy  sleep  weigh'd  dowi 
His  eyelids ;  and  the  grandsire,  when  we  came, 
Embolden'd  by  his  love  and  by  bis  fear. 
His  fear  lest  night  o'ertake  them  on  the  road, 
Humbly  besought  me  to  convey  them  both 
A  little  onward.    Such  small  services 
Who  can  refuse  ? — ^Not  I ;  and  him  who  can. 
Blest  though  he  be  with  every  earthly  gift, 
I  cannot  envy.    He,  if  wealth  be  his. 
Knows  not  its  uses.    So  from  noon-tillnight. 
Within  a  crazed  and  tatter'd  vehicle. 
That  yet  display'd,  in  old  emblazonry, 
A  shield  as  splendid  as  the  Bardi  weu } 
We  lumber'd  on  together ;  the  old  man 
Beguiling  many  a  league  of  half  its  length, 
When  question 'd  the  adventures  of  his  life. 
And  all  the  dangers  he  had  undergone ; 
His  shipwrecks  on  inhospitable  coasts. 
And  his  long  warfare. 

They  ^ere  bound,  he  nidi 
To  a  great  fair  at  Reggio  ;  and  the  boy. 
Believing  all  the  world  were  to  be  there. 
And  I  among  the  rest,  let  loose  his  tongue. 
And  promised  me  much  pleasure.    His  short  trance, 
Short  as  it  was,  had,  like  a  charmed  cup. 
Restored  his  spirit,  and,  as  on  we  crawl'd. 
Slow  as  the  snail,  (my  muleteer  dismounting. 
And  now  his  mules  addressing,  now  his  pipe. 
And  now  Luigi,)  he  pour'd  out  his  heart. 
Largely  repaying  me.    At  length  the  sun 
Departed,  setting  in  a  sea  of  gold } 
And,  as  we  gazed,  he  bade  me  rest  assured 
That  like  the  setting  would  the  rising  be. 

Their  harp — it  had  a  voice  oracular. 
And  in  the  desert,  in  the  crowded  street. 
Spoke  when  consulted.    If  the  treble  chord 
Twanged  shrill  and  clear,  o'er  hill  and  dale  tbrr 

went. 
The  grandsire,  step  by  step,  led  by  the  child 
And  not  a  rain-drop  from  a  passing  cloud 
Fell  on  their  garments.    Thus  it  spoke  to-day 
Inspiring  joy,  and,  in  the  young  one's  mind, 
Brightening  a  path  already  full  of  sunshine. 

xxn. 

THE  FELUCA. 
Dat  glimmer'd ;  and  beyond  the  precipice 
(Which  my  mule  follow'd  as  in  love  wi^  fear 
Or  as  in  scorn,  yet  more  and  more  inclinug 
To  tempt  the  danger  where  it  menaced  most 
A  sea  of  vapour  roll'd.    Methought  we  went 
jVlong  the  utmost  edge  of  this,  our  world ; 
But  soon  the  surges  fled,  and  we  descried. 
Nor  dimly,  though  the  lark  was  silent  yet, 
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Thy  gulf,  Ls  6p«22ia.    £r6  the  morning  gun. 
Ere  the  first  day-stre^,  we  flighted  there  j 
And  not  a  breath,  a  murmur !    Every  sail 
Slept  in  the  oflng.    Tet  along  the  shore 
Gre^  was  the  stir  {  as  at  the  noontide  hour, 
None  unemployed.    Where  from  ito  native  rock 
A  streamlet,  clear  and  full,  ran  to  the  sea. 
The  maidens  knelt  and  sung  as  they  were  wont, 
Washing  tiieir  garments.    Where  it  met  the  tide, 
Sparkling  and  lost,  an  ancient  pinnace  lay 
Keel  upward,  and  the  fagot  blazed,  the  tar 
Fumed  from  the  caldron ;  while,  beyond  the  fort. 
Whither  I  wandered,  step  by  step  led  on. 
The  fishers  dragg'd  their  net,  tiie  fish  within 
At  every  heave  fluttering  and  full  of  life, 
At  every  heave  striking  their  silver  fins 
eCrainst  the  dark  meshes. 

Soon  a  boatman's  shout 
Re-echoed ;  and  red  bonnets  on  the  beach. 
Waving,  recallM  mb.    We  embark*d,  and  left 
That  noble  haven,  where,  when  Genoa  reign'd, 
A  himdred  galleys  sheltered — in  the  dsy, 
When  lofty  spirits  met,  and,  deck  to  deck, 
Doria,  Pisani  fought;  that  narrow  field 
Ample  enough  for  glory.    On  we  went. 
Ruffling  with  many  an  oar  the  crystalline  sea» 
On  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun. 
In  silence — ^underneath  a  mountain  ridge. 
Untamed,  untameable,  reflecting  round 
The  saddest  purple ;  nothing  to  be  seen 
Of  life  or  culture,  save  where,  at  the  foot. 
Some  village  and  ite  church,  a  scanty  line. 
Athwart  the  wave  gleamM  faintly.    Fear  of  ill 
Narrow'd  our  course,  fear  of  the  hurricane. 
And  that  yet  greater  scourge,  the  crafty  Moor, 
Who,  like  a  tiger  prowling  for  his  prey. 
Springs  and  is  gone,  and  on  the  adverse  coast 
(Where  Tripoli  and  Tunis  and  Algiers 
Forge  fetters,  and  white  turbans  on  the  mole 
Gather,  whene'er  the  crescent  come«  display'd 
Over  the  cross)  his  human  merchandise 
-  To  many  a  curious,  many  a  cruel  eye 
Elxposes.    Ah,  how  oft  where  now  the  sun 
Slept  on  the  shore,  have  ruthless  cimeters 
Flash'd  through  ^e  lattice,  and  a  swarthy  crew 
Dragg'd  forth,  ere  long  to  number  them  for  sale. 
Ere  long  to  part  them  ih  their  agony, 
Parent  and  child  f    How  oft  where  now  we  rode 
Over  the  billow,  has  a  wretched  son. 
Or  yet  more  wretched  sire,  grown  gray  in  chains, 
Labour'd,  his  hands  upoti  the  oar,  his  eyes 
Upon  the  land— the  land,  that  gave  him  birth  $ 
And,  as  he  gazed,  his  homestall  through  his  tears 
Fondly  imagined }  when  a  Christian  ship 
Of  war  appearing  in  her  braverjr, 
A  voice  in  anger  cried, "  Use  all  your  strength !" 
But  when,  ah  when,  do  they  that  can,  forbear 
To  crush  the  unresbting  ?    Strange,  that  men. 
Creatures  so  firail,  so  soon,  alas !  to  die. 
Should  have  the  power,  the  will  to  make  thb  world 
A  dismal  prison-house,  and  life  itself. 
Life  in  its  prime,  a  burden  and  a  curse 
To  him  who  never  wrong'd  them!    Who  that 

breathes 
Would  not,  when  first  he  heard  it,  turn  away 
As  from  a  tale  monstrous,  incredible  ? 


Surely  a  sense  of  our  mortility. 
A  consciousness  bow  toon  we  shall  be  gone. 
Or,  if  we  linger— but  a  few  short  years- 
How  sure  to  look  upon  our  brother's  grave. 
Should  of  itself  incline  to  pity  and  love. 
And  prompt  us  rather  to  assist,  relieve, 
Than  aggravate  the  evils  each  is  heir  to. 

At  length  the  day  departed,  and  the  moon 
Rose  like  another  sun,  illumining 
Waters  and  woods  and  clond-capt  promontoiieti 
Glades  for  a  hermit's  cell,  a  lady's  bower. 
Scenes  of  elysium,  such  as  night  alone 
Reveals  below,  nor  often — scenes  that  fled 
As  at  the  waving  of  a  wizard's  wand, 
And  left  behind  them,  as  their  parting  gift, 
A  thousand  nameless  odours.    All  was  still  i 
And  now  the  nightingale  her  song  pour'd  forth 
In  such  a  torrent  of  heartfelt  delight. 
So  fast  it  flow'd,  her  tongue  so  voluble, 
As  if  she  thought  her  hearers  would  be  gone 
Ere  half  was  told.    Tw9»  where  in  the  nerth-weat 
Still  unassail'd  and  unassailable. 
Thy  pharos,  Genoa,  first  display'd  itself. 
Burning  in  stillness  on  its  craggy  seat; 
That  guiding  star,  so  oft  the  only  one. 
When  those  now  glowine  in  the  azure  vault 
Are  dark  and  silent    eTwas  whore  o'er  the  sea. 
For  we  were  now  within  a  cable's  length, 
Delicious  gardens  hung ;  green  galleries. 
And  marble  terraces  in  many  a  flight. 
And  fairy  arches  flung  from  cliff  to  clifiT, 
Wildering,  enchanting ;  and,  above  them  all, 
A  palace,  such  as  somewhere  in  the  east. 
In  Zenastan  or  Araby  the  blest. 
Among  its  goklen  groves  and  fruits  of  gold, 
And  fountains  scattering  rainbows  in  the  sun. 
Rose,  when  Aladdin  rubb'd  the  wondrous  lan^; 
Such,  if  not  fairer ;  and,  when  we  shot  by, 
A  scene  of  revelry,  in  long  array 
The  windows  blazing.    But  we  now  approached 
A  city  far  renown'd  ;*  and  wonder  ceased. 

xxin. 

GENOA 

This  house  was  Andrea  Doria's.   Here  he  lived 
And  here  at  eve  relaxing,  when  ashore. 
Held  many  a  pleasant,  many  a  grave  discourse 
With  them  that  sought  him,  walking  to  and  fro 
As  on  his  deck.    'Tis  less  in  length  and  breadth 
Than  many  a  cabin  in  a  ship  of  war ; 
But  'tis  of  marble,  and  at  once  inspires 
The  reverence  due  to  ancient  dignity. 

He  left  it  for  a  better ;  and  tis  now 
A  housd  of  trade,  the  meanest  merchandise 
Cumbering  its  floors.    Yet,  fallen  as  it  is, 
'Tis  still  the  noblest  dwellfaig— even  in  Genoa  I 
And  hadst  thou,  Andrea,  lived  there  to  the  last^ 
Thou  hadst  done  well ;  for  there  is  that  without. 
That  in  the' wall,  which  monarchs  could  not  give. 
Nor  thou  take  with  thee,  that  which  says  aloud. 
It  was  thy  country's  gift  to  her  deliverer. 

'TIS  in  the  heart  of  Genoa,  (he  who  comes. 
Must  come  on  foot,)  and  in  a  ^ace  of  stir ; 


Genoa. 
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Mn  on  their  ddlj  InttliieM,  early  and  late, 
Thronging  thjr  yery  threshold.    But  when  therr, 
Tho«  wert  tmong  fliy  follow  dtiiens, 
Thy  chUdren,  Ibr  they  hail'd  thee  at  their  sire  i 
And  on  a  spot  thou  mutt  hare  lored,  for  tliere, 
Calllnf  thoM  round,  thoa  gavett  them  more  than 

llfo, 
Giying  what  lost,  makes  lifo  not  worth  the  keeping. 
Then  thon  didst  do  indeed  an  act  diTinei 
Nor  conldst  thou  leaTe  thy  door  or  enter  in. 
Without  a  blessing  on  thee. 

Thou  art  now 
Again  among  them.    Thy  brare  mariners. 
They  who  had  fou^t  so  often  by  thy  side. 
Staining  the  moimtain  billows,  bore  thee  back; 
And  thou  art  sleeping  in  thy  funeral  chamber. 
Thine  was  a  glorious  course  j  but  couldst  thou 

there. 
Clad  in  thy  cere-clotb— in  that  silent  vault. 
Where  thou  art  gathered  to  thy  ancestors- 
Open  thy  secret  heart  and  tell  us  all, 
Tlien  should  we  hear  thee  with  a  sigh  confoss, 
A  sigh  how  heavy,  that  thy  happiest  hours 
Were  pass'd  before  these  sacred  walls  were  left. 
Before  the  ocean  wave  thy  wealth  reflected. 
And  pomp  and  power  drew  envy,  stirring  up 
Th'  ambitious  man,*  tliat  in  a  perilous  hour 
Feu  from  the  plank. 

A  FABEWELM 

Ain>  now  farewell  to  Italy — perhaps 
For  ever !    Yet,  methinks,  I  could  not  go, 
I  could  not  leave  it,  were  it  mine  to  say, 
«  Farewell  for  ever !" 

Many  a  courtesy, 
That  sought  no  recompense,  and  met  with  none 
But  in  the  swell  of  heart  with  which  it  came. 
Have  I  experienced  i  not  a  cabin  door, 
Go  where  I  would,  but  openM  with  a  smile  ( 
From  the  first  hour,  when,  in  my  long  descent, 
Strange  perfmnes  rose,  as  if  to  welcome  me. 
From  flowers  that  minister'd  like  unseen  spirits ; 
From  the  first  hour,  when  vintage  songs  broke  forfli, 
A  gratefbl  earnest,  and  the  southern  hJces, 
Dazzlingly  bright,  unfolded  at  my  feet; 
They  that  receive  the  cataracts,  and  ere  long 
Dismiss  them,  but  how  changed— onward  to  roll 
From  age  to  age  in  silent  migesty. 
Blessing  the  nations,  and  reflecting  round 
^rhe  gladness  they  inspire. 

Gentle  or  rude. 
No  scene  of  life  but  has  contributed 
Much  to  remembei^^irom  the  Polesine, 
Where,  when  the  south  wind  blows,  and  clouds  on 

clouds 
Gather  and  fall,  the  peasant  freights  his  bark. 
Mindful  to  migrate  when  the  king  of  floods^ 
Visits  his  humble  dwelling,  and  the  keel. 
Slowly  uplifted  over  field  and  fence, 
Floats  on  a  world  of  waters— from  that  low. 
That  level  region,  where  no  echo  dwells, 
Or,  if  she  comes,  comes  in  her  saddest  plight, 
Hoarse,  inarticulate— on  to  where  the  path 
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Is  lost  in  rank  luxuriance,  and  to  breaflie 
Is  to  inhale  distemper,  if  not  death  { 
Where  the  wild  boar  retreats,  when  hunters  ckilb^ 
And,  when  the  day-star  flames,  the  buflfUo  heffl» 
Afllicted,  plunge  into  the  stagnant  pool. 
Nothing  discem'd  amid  the  water  leaves. 
Save  here  and  there  the  likeness  of  a  head. 
Savage,  uncouth ;  where  none  in  human  shape 
Come,  save  the  herdsman,  levelling  his  length 
Of  lance  with  many  a  cry,  or,  Tartar-like, 
Urging  his  steed  along  the  distant  hill 
As  from  a  danger.    There,  but  not  to  rest, 
I  travell'd  many  a  dreary  league,  nor  tumM 
(Ah  then  least  willing,  as  who  had  not  been  ?) 
When  in  the  south,  against  the  azure  sky. 
Three  temples  rose  in  soberest  msjesty. 
The  wondrous  wcrk  of  some  heroic  race.* 

But  now  a  long  fai^well !    Oft,  "while  I  live 
If  once  again  in  England,  once  again 
In  my  own  chimney  nook,  as  night  steals  on. 
With  half  shut  eyes  reclining,  oft,  methinks. 
While  the  wfaid  blusters,  and  the  pelting  lain 
Clatters  without,  shall  I  recall  to  mind 
The  scenes,  occurrences  I  met  with  here. 
And  wander  in  elysium ;  many  a  note 
Of  wildest  melody,  magician-like. 
Awakening,  such  as  the  Calabrian  horn. 
Along  the  mountain  side,  when  all  is  still. 
Pours  forth  at  folding  time  $  and  many  a  chant. 
Solemn,  sublime,  such  as  at  midnight  flows 
From  the  full  choir,  when  richest  harmonies 
Break  the  deep  silence  of  thy  glens.  La  Cavmi 
To  him  who  lingers  there  with  listening  ear. 
Now  lost  and  now  descending  as  from  heave* 
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Hencx,  to  the  realms  of  nighty  dire  demon. 

Thy  chain  of  adamant  can  bind 

That  little  worid,the  human  mind. 
And  sink  its  noblest  powerv  to  impotence. 

Wake  the  lion's  loudest  roar. 

Clot  his  shaggy  mane  with  gore. 
With  flasUng  fury  bid  his  eyeballs  shine ; 

Meek  is  his  savage,  sullen  soul,  to  thine ! 

Thy  touch,  thy  deadening  touch  has  steelM  tb» 
breast. 

Whence,  through  her  Apnl  shower,  soft  pity 
smiled; 

Has  closed  the  heart  each  godlike  virtue  bless'd. 

To  all  the  silent  pleadings  of  his  child.^ 

At  thy  command  he  plants  the  dagger  deep. 
At  thy  command  exults,  though  nature  bids  him 


weep! 


1.2. 


When,  with  a  frown  that  froze  the  peopled  earth,^ 
Thou  dartedst  tiiy  huge  head  from  high. 
Night  waved  her  banners  o*er  the  sky. 

And,  brooding,  gave  her  shapeless  shadows  bird^ 


«  The  temples  of  Ptestnm.      t  Written  In  early  ywMk. 
t  The  sacrifice  of  Ipblgeni*.    |  LiicreUus,  L  t9 
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Rocking  on  the  billowy  air, 
Ha !  what  witliering  phantoms  glare  \ 
Af  blows  the  blast  with  many  a  sudden  swell. 
At  each  dead  pause,  what  shrill-toned  rolces  yell  * 
The  sheeted  spectre,  rising  from  the  tomb, 
Points  to  the  murderer's  stab,  and  shudders  by ; 
Iif  every  grove  is  felt  a  heavier  gloom. 
That  veils  its  genius  from  the  vulgar  eye : 
The  spirit  of  the  water  rides  the  stonn. 
And,  through  the  mist,  reveals  the  terron  of  his 
form. 

L3. 
O'er  solid  seas,  where  winter  reignst 
And  holds  each  mountain  wave  in  chains. 
The  fur-clad  savage,  ere  he  guides  his  deer 
By  glistering  starlight  through  the  snow. 
Breathes  softly  in  her  wondering  ear 
Each  potent'spell  thou  badest  him  know. 
By  thee  inspired,  on  India's  sands. 
Full  in  the  sun  the  Brahmip  stands  i 
And,  while  the  panting  tigress  hies 
To  quench  her  fever  in  the  stream. 
His  spirit  laughs  in  agonies, 
Smit  by  the  scorchings  of  the  noontide  beam. 

Mark  who  mounts  the  sacred  pyre,* 
Blooming  in  her  bridal  vest  t 
She  hurls  the  torch !  she  fans  the  fire ! 

To  die  is  to  be  blest  t 
She  clasps  her  lord  to  part  no  more. 
And,  sibling,  sinks  !  but  sinks  to  soar. 
O'ershadowing  Scotia's  desert  coast. 

The  sisters  sail  in  dusky  state,! 
And,  wrapt  in  clouds,  in  tempests  tost. 
Weave  the  airy  web  of  fate  i 
While  the  lone  shepherd,  near  the  shipless  main^ 
Sees  o'er  her  hills  advance  the  long-drawn  funeral 
train. 

11.1. 
ihou  spakest,  and  lo !  a  new  creation  glowed. 
Each  unhewn  mass  of  living  stone 
Was  clad  in  horrors  not  its  own. 
And  at  its  base  the  trembling  nations  bow'd. 
Giant  Error,  darkly  grand, 
Grasp'd  the  globe  with  iron  Jiand. 
Cirofcd  with  seats  of  bliss,  the  lord  of  light 
Saw  prostrate  worlds  adore  his  golden  height 
The  statue,  waking  with  immortal  powers,^ 
Springs  from  its  parent  earth,  and  shakes  the 

sphere*  t 
Th*  indignani  p3rramid  sublimely  towers, 
And  braves  the  efforts  of  a  host  of  years. 
Sweet  music  breathes  her  soul  into  the  wind ; 
And  bright-eyed  painting  stamps  the  image  of  the 
mind. 

n.2. 
Round  their  rude  ark  old  Egypt's  sorcerers  rise ! 
A  tirobrell'd  anthem  swells  the  gale. 
And  bids  the  god  of  thunders  hail  ;| 
With  lowings  loud  the  captive  god  replies. 

*  The  funeral  rite  of  the  Hindoos. 

fThe  fiues  of  the  northern  mxthology.  See  MaLlBt's 
Antiquities. 

t  An  allusion  to  the  secondniight. 

§  See  that  fine  description  of  the  sodden  anhnation  of 
•he  Palladium,  In  the  second  book  of  the  JEneld. 

U  The  bull,  Apis. 


Clouds  of  incense  woo  thy  imlie, 
Scaly  monarch  of  tiie  Nile  .** 
But  ah*  what  myriads  claim  the  bended  ksee! 
Go,  coimt  the  bi^  drops  that  swell  the  tea. 
Proud  land !  what  eye  can  trace  thy  mjrstk  Ion 
Lock'd  up  in  characters  as  dark  as  night  ?| 
What  eye  those  long,  long  labyrinths  dm  ex 

plore,^ 
To  which  the  parted  soul  oft  wingi  her  fli^i 
Again  to  visit  her  cold  cell  ot  clay, 
Charm'd  with  perennial  sweets,  and  smiling  a 
decay. 

II.  3. 

On  yon  hoar  summit,  mildly  brightl 
With  purple  ether's  liquid  light. 
High  o'er  the  world,  the  white-robed  ma^^i  gaae 

On  dazzling  bursts  of  heavenly  fire  ; 

Start  at  each  blue,  portentous  blaze. 

Each  flame  that  flits  with  adverse  spire. 

But  say,  what  sounds  my  ear  invade 

From  Delphi's  venerable  shade  ? 

The  temple  rocks,  the  laurel  waves ! 

«*  The  god  i  the  god !"  the  sibyl  cries.^ 

Her  figure  swells,  she  foams,  she  raves ! 
Her  figure  swells  to  more  than  mortal  size  •. 

Streams  of  rapture  roll  along. 

Silver  notes  ascend  the  skies : 
Wake,  echo,  wake  and  catch  the  song, 

0  catch  it,  ere  it  dies  ! 
The  sibyl  speaks,  the  dream  is  o'ei'. 
The  holy  harpings  charm  no  more. 
In  vain  she  checks  the  god's  control ; 

His  madding  spirit  fills  her  frame. 
And  moulds  the  features  of  her  soul. 

Breathing  a  prO|ihetic  flame. 
The  cavern  frowns !  its  hundred  mouths  unc^cme . 
And  in  the  thunder's  voice,  the  fate  of  em^jire 
flows! 

HI.!. 

Mona,  thy  Druid  rites  awake  the  dead ! 

Rites  thy  brown  oaks  would  never  dare 

E'en  whisper  to  the  idle  air  { 
Rites  that  have  chain'd  old  ocean  on  his  bed. 

Shiver'd  by  thy  piercing  glance. 

Pointless  falls  the  hero's  lance. 
Thy  magic  bids  th'  imperial  eagle  fly,** 
And  blasts  the  laureate  wreath  of  victory. 
Hark .'  the  bard's  soul  inspires  the  vocal  string ! 
At  every  pause  dread  silence  hovers  o'er: 
While  murky  night  sails  roimd  on  raven  wing. 
Deepening  the  tempest's  howl,  the  torrents 

roar} 
Chased  by  the  mom  from  Snowdon's  awful  brow. 
Where  late  she  sate  and  ecowlM  on  the  black  wmve 
below. 


*  The  crocodile. 

t  According  to  an  ancient  proverbi  It  was  Ic 
In  EgTpi  to  find  a  god  than  a  man. 

t  The  hieroglyphics. 

§  The  caUcombe. 

II  **  The  Persians,**  says  Herodotus,  *<  have  no  templei^ 
altars,  or  statues.  They  sacrifice  on  the  tops  of  the  hi^ 
est  mountains."    1. 131. 

H  JEn.  VI.  46,  etc 

«*  See  Tacitus.  1.  ziv.  c  29. 
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nL2. 

Lo,  steel-clad  war  his  gorgeous  standard  rears  I 
The  red  cross  squadrons  madly  rage,* 
And  mow  through  infancy  and  age } 
Then  kiss  the  sacred  dust  and  melt  in  tears. 
Veiling  from  the  eye  of  day. 
Penance  dreams  her  life  away } 
In  cloister'd  solitude  she  sits  and  sighs. 
While  from  each  shrine  still,  small  responses  rise. 
Hear,  with  what  heartfelt  beat,  the  midnight  bell 
Swings  its  slow  summons .  through  the  hollow 

pile! 
The  weak,  wan  Totarist  leaves  her  twilight  cell. 
To  walk,  with  taper  cSim,  the  winding  aisle ; 
Vnih  choral  chantings  vainly  to  aspire, 
toeyosd  this  nether  sphere,  on  »pture's  wing  of  fire. 

III.  3. 
Lord  of  each  pang  the  nerv^  can  feel, 
Henoe  with  the  rack  and  reeking  wheel. 
Faith  Kits  the  soul  above  this  Uttle  baU ! 
While  gleams  of  glory  open  round, 
And  drcshif  choirs  of  angels  call. 
Canst  thov,  with  all  thy  terrors  crown*d, 
Hope  to  obdcure  that  latent  spark, 
Destined  to  imme  when  suns  are  ^k  ? 
Thy  triumphs  cease !  through  evety  land. 
Hark !  truth  proclaims,  thy  triumphs  cease ! 
Her  heavenly  fbun,  with  glowing  hand. 
Benignly  points  to  i^ety  and  peace. 
Flush'd  with  youtti,  her  looks  impart 

Each  fine  feeling  as  it  flows ; 
Her  voice  the  echo  of  a  heart 

Pure  as  the  mountain  snows : 
Celestial  transports  round  her  play 
And  softly,  sweetly  die  away. 
She  smiles !  and  where  is  now  the  cloud 

That  blacken'd  o*er  thy  baleful  reign  ? 
Grim  darkness  furls  his  leaden  shroud, 

Shrinking  from  her  glance  in  vain. 
Her  touch  unlocks  the  day-spring  from  above, 
And  lo !  it  visits  man  with  beams  of  light  and  love. 


VERSES 

WmiTTEZr  TO  BE  SPOKEN  BT  MBS.  8n>D01l8.t 

Tes,  'tis  the  pulse  of  life !  my  fears  were  vain ; 
I  wake,  I  breathe,  and  am  myself  again. 
Still  in  this  nether  world ;  no  seraph  yet ! 
Nor  walks  my  spirit,  when  the  siin  is  set. 
With  troubled  step  to  haunt  the  fatal  board. 
Where  I  died  l^st^-by  poison  or  the  sword ; 
B.anching  each  honest  cheek  with  deeds  of  night, 
Done  here  so  oft  by  dim  and  doubtful  light 

— ^To  drop  all  metaphor,  that  little  bell 
Call*d  back  reality,  and  broke  the  spelL 
No  heroine  claims  your  tears  with  tragic  tone ; 
A  very  woman— scarce  restrains  her  own ! 


*  llilf  remarkable  event  happened  at  the  siege  and 
sack  of  Jemaalem,  in  the  last  year  of  the  eleventh  century. 
Matth.  Faria,  p.  34. 

t  After  a  traged/,  performed  for  her  benefit,  at  the 
Theatre  Royal  in  Drury-lane,  April  37, 1795. 


Can  she,  with  fiction,  charm  the  cheated  muM^ 
When  to  be  grateful  is  the  part  assign'd  ? 
Ah  no !  she  scorns  the  trappings  of  her  art  i 
No  theme  but  truth,  no  prompter  but  the  hear 

But,  ladies,  say,  must  I  alone  unmask  ? 
Is  here  no  other  actress  ?  let  me  ask. 
Believe  me,  those,  who  best  the  heart  dissect, 
Know  every  woman  studies  stage  eflTect 
She  moulds  her  manners  to  the  part  she  fills, 
As  instinct  teaches,  or  as  humour  wills ; 
And  as  the  grave  or  gay  her  talent  calls. 
Acts  in  the  drama  till  the  curtain  falls. 

First,  how  her  little  breast  with  triumph  swells 
When  the  red  coral  rings  its  golden  bells ! 
To  play  in  pantomime  is  then  the  rage. 
Along  the  carpet's  many-colour'd  stage ; 
Or  lisp  her  merry  thoughts  with  loud  endeavour, 
Now  here,  now  there — ^in  noise  and  mischief  ever . 

A  school-girl  next,  she  curls  her  hair  in  papers. 
And  mimics  father's  gout,  and  mother's  vapours; 
Discards  her  doll,  bribes  Betty  for  romances  i 
Playful  at  church,  and  serious  when  she  dances  i 
Tramples  alike  on  customs  and  on  toes, 
And  whispers  all  she  hears  to  all  she  knows; 
Terror  of  caps,  and  wigs,  and  sober  notions ! 
A  romp !  that  longest  of  perpetual  motions ! 
—Till  tamed  and  tortured  into  foreign  graces, 
Snc  :ports  her  lovely  face  at  public  places  j 
And  with  blue,  laughing  eyes,  behind  her  fan, 
First  acts  her  part  with  that  great  actor,  man. 

Too  soon  a  flirt,  approach  her  and  she  flies ! 
Frowns  when  pursued,  and,  when  entreated,  si^t! 
Plajrs  with  unhappy  men  as  cats  with  mice ; 
Till  fading  beauty  hints  the  late  advice. 
Her  prudence  dictates  what  her  pride  disdain'd. 
And  now  she  sues  to  slaves  herself  had  chain'd ! 

Then  comes  that  good  old  character,  a  wife, 
With  all  the  dear^  distracting  eves  of  life ; 
A  thousand  cards  a  day  at  doors  to  leave. 
And,  in  return,  a  thousand  cards  receive } 
Rouge  high,  play  deep,  to  lead  the  ton  aspire, 
With  nightly  blaze  set  Portland-place  on  fire; 
Snatch  half  a  glimpse  at  concert,  opera,  ball, 
A  meteor,  traced  by  none,  though  seen  by  all  j 
And,  when  her  shatter'd  nerves  forbid  to  roam. 
In  very  spleen— rehearse  the  girls  at  home. 

Last,  the  gray  dowager,  in  ancient  flounces, 
With  snuflT  and  spectacles  the  age  denounces ; 
Boasts  how  the  sires  of  this  degenerate  isle 
Knelt  for  a  look,  and  duell'd  for  a  smile. 
The  scourge  and  ridicule  of  Goth  and  Vandal, 
Her  tea  she  sweetens,  as  she  sips,  with  scandal  -, 
With  modem  belles  eternal  warfare  wages. 
Like  her  own  birds  that  clamour  from  their  cages  | 
And  shuffles  round  to  bear  her  tale  to  all. 
Like  some  old  ruin,  "  nodding  to  its  fall !" 

Thus  woman  makes  her  entrance  and  her  exit} 
Not  least  an  actress,  when  she  least  suspects  it 
Yet  nature  oft  peeps  out  and  mars  the  plot. 
Each  lesson  lost,  each  poor  pretence  forgot ; 
Full  oft,  with  energy  that  scorns  control. 
At  once  lights  up  the  features  of  the  soul } 
Unlocks  each  thought  chain'd  down  by  coward  art« 
And  to  full  4ay  the  latent  passions  start .' 
—And  she,  whose  first,  best  wish  is  your  applami^ 
Herself  exemplifies  the  truth  she  draws. 


ROGERS. 


Bom  on  the  stage— through  tveijr  shifting  scene, 
Obscure  or  bright,  tempestnous  or  serene. 
Still  has  your  smile  her  trembling  spirit  fired  1 
And  can  she  act,  with  thoughts  like  these  inspired  ? 
Thu»  from  her  mind  all  artifice  she  flings, 
All  skill,  all  practice,  now  nnmeaning  things  ! 
To  you,  uncheck'd,  each  genuine  feeling  flows ; 
For  all  that  life  endean— to  you  she  owes. 


ON 


ASLEEP. 


Slebp  on,  and  dream  of  heaven  a  while. 
Though  shut  so  close  thy  laughing  eyes. 
Thy  rosy  lips  still  wear  a  smile. 
And  move,  and  breathe  delicious  sighs  ? — 

Ah,  now  soft  blushes  tinge  her  cheeks. 
And  mantle  o'er  her  neck  of  snow. 
Ah,  now  she  murmurs,  now  she  speaks 
What  most  I  wish — and  fear  to  know. 

She  starts,  she  trembles,  and  she  weeps ! 
Her  fair  hands  folded  on  her  breast. 
—And  now,  how  like  a  saint  she  sleeps ! 
A  seraph  in  the  realms  of  rest ! 

Sleep  on  secure !    Above  control, 
Thy  thoughts  belong  to  heaven  and  tiiee ! 
And  may  the  secret  of  thy  soul 
Remain  within  its  sanctuary ! 


TO  . 

Go— you  may  call  it  madness,  folly  5 
You  shall  not  chase  my  gloom  away. 
There's  such  a  charm  in  melancholy, 
I  would  not,  if  I  could,  be  gay. 

O,  if  you  knew  the  pensive  pleasure 
That  fills  my  bosom  when  I  sigh, 
Tou  would  not  rob  me  of  a  treasure 
Monarchs  are  too  poor  to  buy* 


FHOM  EURIPIDES. 

These  ism  streamlet  issuing  from  a  rock. 
The  village  girls,  singing  wild  madrigals. 
Dip  their  white  vestments  in  its  waters  clear. 
And  hang  them  to  the  sun.    There  first  I  saw 

her. 
Her  dark  and  eloquent  eyes,  mild,  full  of  fire, 
Twas  heaven  to  look  upon  j  and  her  sweet  voice. 
As  tunable  as  harp  of  many  strings. 
At  once  spoke  joy  and  sadness  to  my  soul ! 

Dear  is  that  valley  to  the  munnuring  bees  j 
And  all,  who  know  it,  come  and  come  again. 
The  small  birds  buUd  there  {  and,  at  sunmier 

noon. 
Oft  have  I  heard  a  child,  gay  among  flowers, 
*  At  in  the  shining  grass  she  sate  conceal'd. 
Sing  to  herself  «•  •  • 


CAPTIVITY. 

Caceo  in  old  woods,  whose  reverend  eekoei  wakt 
When  the  hem  lereams  along  the  distant  Um, 
Her  little  heart  «ft  flutters  to  be  free. 
Oft  sighs  to  turn  the  unielentiBg  key. 
In  vain  .*  the  nurse  that  rusted  relic  wean. 
Nor  moved  by  gold — nor  to  be  moved  by  tears  | 
And  terraced  walls  their  black  refleetkm  throw 
On  the  green  mantled  moat  that  sleeps  bekyw. 


THE  SAILOR. 

The  sailor  sighs  as  sinks  his  native  shore. 
As  all  its  lessening  turrets  bluely  fade ; 
He  clunbs  the  mast  to  feast  his  eye  once  mora^ 
And  busy  fancy  fondly  lends  her  aid. 

Ah !  now  each  dear,  domestic  scene  be  knew 
Recall'd  and  cherish'd  in  a  foreign  clime. 
Charms  with  the  magic  of  a  moonlight  view  | 
Its  colours  mellow'd,  not  impair'd,  by  time. 

True  as  the  needle,  homeward  points  his  hearty 
Through  all  the  horrors  of  the  stormy  main  j 
This,  the  last  wish  that  would  with  life  depart,  « 
To  see  the  smile  of  her  he  loves  again. 

When  mom  first  faintly  draws  her  silver  line. 
Or  eve's  gray  cloud  descends  to  drink  the  wavei 
When  sea  and  sky  in  midnight  darkness  join. 
Still,  still  he  views  the  partmg  look  she  gave. 

Her  gentle  spirit,  lightly  hovering  o'er, 
Attends  his  little  bark  from  pole  to  pole } 
And  when  the  beating  billows  round  him  roar» 
Whispers  sweet  hope  to  soothe  his  troubled  fonl. 

Carved  is  her  name  in  many  a  spicy  grove. 
In  many  a  plantain  forest,  waving  wide  j 
Where  dusky  youths  in  painted  plumage  r8ve, 
And  giant  palms  o'erarch  the  golden  tide. 

But  lo,  at  last  he  comes  with  crowded  sail ! 
Lo,  o'er  the  cliff  what  eager  figures  bond ! 
And  hark,  what  mingled  murmurs  swell  the  gale ! 
In  each  he  hears  the  welcome  of  a  friend. 

— 'TIS  she,  'tis  she  herself !  she  waves  her  hand ! 

Soon  is  the  anchor  cast,  the  canvass  furl^ ; 

Soon  through  the  whitening  surge  he  springs  If 

land. 
And  clasps  the  maid  he  singled  lioai  the  world. 


TO  AN  OLD  OAK. 

Immotamanet;  nwltosque  nepotes, 

MulUr  virfim  volvens  durando  saDcula,  vinelb— IVr;^ 

RoTmn  thee,  alas,  no  shadows  move ! 
From  thee  no  sacred  murmurs  breathe  I 
Yet  within  thee,  thyself  a  grove. 
Once  did  the  eagle  scream  above. 
And  the  wolf  howl  beneath. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


98> 


There  once  the  steel-clad  knii^fat  reclined. 
His  sable  plumage  tempest  toss'd ; 
And,  as  the  death-b^ll  smote  the  wind. 
From  towers  long  fied  by  human  kind 

His  brow  the  hero  cross'd ! 
Then  culture  came,  and  days  serene  { 
And  ylDage  sports,  and  garlands  gay. 
Full  many  a  pathway  crossM  the  green  ( 
And  maids  and  shepherd  youths  were  seen 

To  celebrate  the  May. 
Father  of  many  a  forest  deep. 
Whence  many  a  navy  thunder  fraught 
Erst  in  thy  acorn-cells  asleep^ 
Soon  destined  o*er  the  world  to  sweep, 

Opening  new  spheres  of  thought ! 
Wont  in  the  night  of  woods  to  dwell. 
The  holy  Druid  saw  thee  rise  ( 
And,  planting  ^ere  the  guardian  spell. 
Sung  forth,  the  dreadful  pomp  to  swell 

Of  human  sacrifice ! 
Thy  singed  top  and  branches  bare 
Now  straggle  in  the  evening  sky ; 
And  the  wan  moon  wheels  round  to  glare 
On  the  long  corse  that  shivers  there 

Of  him  who  came  to  die ! 


TO  TWO  SISTERS.* 

Well  may  you  sit  within,  and,  fond  of  grief. 
Look  in  each  other's  face,  and  melt  in  tears. 
Well  may  3rou  shun  all  counsel,  all  relict 
O,  she  was  great  in  mind,  thou^  young  in  years ! 

Changed  is  that  lovely  countenance,  which  shed 
Li^t  when  she  spoke,  and  kindled  sweet  surprise. 
As  o'er  her  frame  each  warm  emotion  spread, 
Play'd  round  her  lips,  and  sparkled  in  her  eyes. 

Thoee  li^  so  pure,  that- moved  but  to  persuade. 
Still  to  the  last  enliven'd  and  endear'd. 
Those  eyes  at  once  her  secret  soul  convey'd, 
And  ever  beam'd  delight  when  you  appear'd. 

Tet  has  she  fled  the  life  of  bliss  below. 
That  youthful  hope  in  bright  perspective  drew  i 
False  were  the  tints !  false  as  the  feverish  glow 
That  o'er  her  burning  cheek  distemper  threw ! 

And  now  in  joy  she  dwells,  in  glory  moves  i 
(Glory  and  joy  reserved  for  you  to  share.) 
Far,  far  more  blest  in  blessing  those  she  loves 
Than  they,  alas  !  unconscious  of  her  care. 


ON  A  TEAR. 

0 !  THAT  the  chymist^  magic  art 
Could  crystallize  this  sacred  treasure  i 
Long  should  it  glitter  near  my  heart 
A  teeret  source  of  pensive  pkasureb 

The  little  brilliant,  ere  it  fell, 
Its  lustre  caught  from  Chloe's  eye  \ 
Tbeii,  trembling,  left  its  coral  cell^ 
The  spring  of  sensibility ! 


•On  the  death  of  a  younger  sister. 


Sweet  drop  of  pure  and  pearly  light ! 
In  thee  the  rays  of  virtue  shine ; 
More  calmly  clear,  more  mildly  bright* 
Than  any  gem  that  gilds  the  mine. 

Benign  restorer  of  the  soul ! 
Who  ever  fly'st  to  bring  relief. 
When  first  we  feel  the  rude  control 
Of  love  or  pily,  joy  or  griet 

The  sage's  and  the  poet's  theme* 
In  every  clime,  in  every  age  % 
Thou  diaim'st  in  fuicy'tt  idle  dream* 
In  reason's  philosophic  page. 

That  very  law*  which  moulds  a  tear, 
And  bids  it  trickle  from  its  source. 
That  law  preserves  the  earth  a  sphere. 
And  guides  the  planets  in  their  course. 


TO  A  VOICE  THAT  HAD  BEEN  LOST.t 

Yane,  quid  af&cus  fiiclemniihi  ponare*  plctor  1 

ACris  et  lingua  sum  flUa ; 

Et,  si  vis  similem  plngeroi  pinge  sommL-^lMaRlM 

Once  more,  enchantress  of  the  soul, 
Once  more  we  hail  thy  soft  control. 
—Yet  whither,  whither  didst  thou  fly  ? 
To  what  bright  region  of  the  sky  ? 
Say,  in  what  distant  star  to  dwell  ? 
(Of  other  worlds  thou  seem'st  to  tell) 
Or  trembling,  fluttering  here  below* 
Resolved  and  unresolved  to  go, 
In  secret  didst  thocf  still  impart 
Thy  raptures  to  the  pure  in  heart } 

Perhaps  to  many  a  desert  shore. 
Thee,  in  his  rage,  the  tempest  bore ; 
Thy  broken  murmurs  swept  along, 
fMid  echoes  yet  untuned  >y  song  | 
Arrested  in  the  realms  of  frost* 
Or  in  the  wilds  of  ether  lost 
•  Far  happier  thou  !  twas  thine  to  soar 
Careering  on  the  winged  wind. 
Thy  triumphs  who  shall  dare  explore  ? 
Suns  and  their  systems  left  behind. 
No  tract  of  space,  no  distant  star. 
No  shock  of  elements  at  war. 
Did  thee  detain.    Thy  wing  of  fire 
Bore  thee  amidst  the  cherub-choir  $ 
And  there  a  while  to  thee  'twas  given 
Once  more  that  voicet  beloved  to  join* 
Which  taught  thee  first  a  flight  divine. 
And  nursed  thy  infant  years  with  many  a  strain 

from  heaven ! 


FROM  A  GREEK  EPIGRAM. 

While  on  the  cliff  with  calm  delight  she  kneels^ 
And  the  blue  vales  a  thousand  joys  recall* 
See,  to  the  last,  last  verge  her  infant  steals ! 
0  fly^-yet  stir  not,  speak  not,  lest  it  fall. 
Far  better  taught,  she  lays  her  bosom  bare. 
And  the  fond  boy  springs  back  to  nestle  there. 


•  The  law  of  grayilation.        t  In  the  winter  of  1806 
tMrs.  Sheridan's. 
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ROGERS. 


TO  THE 

FRAGMENT  OF  A  STATUE  OF  HERCULES, 
COMMONLY  CALLED  THE  TORSO. 

And  dost  thon  still,  thou  mass  of  breathing  stone, 
(Thy  giant  limhs  to  night  and  chaos  hurl'd,) 
Still  sit  as  on  the  fragment  of  a  world ; 
Surviving  all,  majestic  and  alone  ? 
What  though  the  spirits  of  the  north,  that  swept 
Rome  from  the  earth,  when  in  her  pomp  she  slept. 
Smote  thee  with  fury,  and  thy  headless  trunk 
Deep  in  the  dust  *mid  tower  and  temple  sunk ; 
Soon  to  subdue  mankind  *twas  thine  to  rise. 
Still,  still  unquell'd  thy  gloriova  energies ! 
Aspiring  minds,  with  thee  conversing,  caught*   * 
Bright  revelations  of  the  good  they  sought ; 
By  thee  that  long-lost  spellf  in  secret  given. 
To  draw  down  gods,  and  lift  the  soul  to  heaven ! 


TO- 


Ah  !  little  thought  she,  when,  with  mild  delight, 
By  many  a  torrent's  shining  track  she  flew. 
When  mountain-glens  and  caverns  full  of  night 
0*er  her  young  mind  divine  enchantment  threw. 

That  in  her  veins  a  secret  horror  slept. 
That  her  light  footsteps  should  be  heard  no  more. 
That  she  should  die — nor  watch'd,  alas !  nor  wept 
By  thee,  unconscious  of  the  pangs  she  bore. 

Tet  round  her  couch  indulgent  fancy  drew 
The  kindred  forms  her  closing  eye  required. 
There  didst  thou  stand — there,  with  the  smile  she 

knew, 
She  moved  her  lips  to  bless  thee,  and  expired. 

And  now  to  thee  she  comes ;  still,  still  the  same 
As  in  the  hours  gone  unregarded  by  ! 
To  thee,  how  changed !  comes  as  she  ever  came 
Health  on  her  cheek,  and  pleasure  in  her  eye  ! 

Nor  less,  less  oft,  as  on  that  day,  appears, 
When  lingering,  as  prophetic  of  the  truth. 
By  the  way-side  she  shed  her  parting  tears— 
For  ever  lovely  in  the  light  of  youth ! 


WRITTEN  IN  A  SICK  CHAMBER. 

There,  in  that  bed  so  closely  curtain'd  round. 
Worn  to  a  shade,  and  wan  with  slow  decay, 
A  father  sleeps .'    0  hush'd  be  every  sound ! 
Soft  may  we  breathe  the  midnight  hours  away ! 

He  stirs — yet  still  he  sleeps.   May  heavenly  dreams 
Long  o'er  his  smooth  and  settled  pillow  rise ; 
Till  through  the  shutter'd  pane  the  morning  streams 
And  on  the  hearth  the  glimmering  rushli^t  dies. 

*  la  the  gardens  of  the  Vatican,  where  it  was  placed  by 
Julius  n.,  it  was  long  the  &Toarite  stud  j  of  those  great 
men  to  whom  we  owe  the  revival  of  toe  arts,  Michael 
Angelo,  Raphael,  and  the  Carraccl. 

t  Once  in  the  possession  of  Praxiteles,  If  we  may  be- 
lieve an  iuncient  epigram  on  the  Ouidian  Venus.— Ana- 
lectaVet  Poeurum,  IIL  300. 

t  On  the  death  of  her  sister. 


THE  BOT  OF  EGREMOND.^ 
**  Sat,  what  remains  when  hope  is  fled  '** 
She  answer'd,  ^  Endless  weeping !" 
For  in  the  herdsman's  eye  she  read 
Who  in  his  shroud  lay  sleeping. 

At  Embsay  rung  the  matin-bell. 
The  stag  was  roused  on  Barden  fell ; 
The  mingled  sounds  were  swelling,  dying. 
And  down  the  Wharfe  a  hem  was  flying  i 
When  near  the  cabin  in  the  wood. 
In  tartan  clad  and  forest  green. 
With  hound  in  leash  and  hawk  in  hood. 
The  Boy  of  Egremond  was  seen, 
Blithe  was  his  song,  a  song  of  yore ; 
But  where  the  rock  is  rent  in  two. 
And  tlie  river  rushes  through, 
Hb  voice  was  heard  no  more  ! 
*Twas  but  a  step !  the  gulf  he  pass'd 
But  that  step — it  was  his  last ! 
As  through  the  mist  he  wing'd  his  way, 
(A  cloud  that  hovers  night  and  day,) 
The  hound  hung  back,  and  back  he  drew 
The  master  and  his  merlin  too. 
That  narrow  place  of  noise  and  strife 
Received  their  little  all  of  life  ! 

There  now  the  matin-bell  is  rung ; 
The  "  Miserere  I"  duly  sung ; 
And  holy  men  in  cowl  and  hood 
Are  wandering  up  and  down  the  wood. 
But  what  avail  they  ?    Ruthless  lord. 
Thou  didst  not  shudder  when  the  sword 
Here  on  the  young  its  fury  spent. 
The  helpless  and  the  innocent 
Sit  now  and  answer  groan  for  groan. 
The  child  before  thee  is  thy  own. 
And  she  who  wildly  wanders  there 
The  mother  in  her  long  despair, 
Shall  oft  remipd  thee,  waking,  sleepmg. 
Of  those  who  by  the  Wharfe  were  weeping  | 
Of  those  who  would  not  be  consoled 
When  red  with  blood  the  river  roll'd. 


TO  A  FRIEND  ON  HIS  MARRIAGE. 

On  thee,  blest  youth,  a  father's  hand  confers 
The  maid  thy  earliest,  fondest  wishes  knew. 
Each  soft  enchantment  of  the  soul  is  hers  i 
Thine  be  the  joys  to  firm  attachment  due. 

As  on  she  moves  with  hesitating  grace. 
She  wins  assurance  from  his  soothing  voice ; 
And,  with  a  look  the  pencil  could  not  trace. 
Smiles  through  her  blushes,  and  confirms  the  choice. 


•  In  the  twelfth  century  William  Fitx^Duncan  laid 
waste  the  valleys  of  Craven  with  fire  and  sword ;  and 
was  afterward  established  there  by  his  uncle,  David, 
King  of  Scotland. 

He  was  the  last  of  the  race ;  his  son,  conunonlj  called 
the  Boy  ofEgremond,  dying  before  him  in  the  manner  here 
related;  when  a  priory  was  removed  fiom  Embsay  to 
Bolton,  that  it  might  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the  place 
where  the  accident  happened.  That  place  Is  still  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Strld ;  and  the  mother's  answv,  as 
given  In  the  first  stanza,  Is  to  this  day  often  repeated  In 
Wharfei^ale.— See  Whiuaker's  Hist,  of  Craven. 


U     "      \\        i'  *    t  t     * 
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t^  I C lii     (^diix.  M li*  .Hi  irK  . 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Spare  th6  fine  tremoit  of  her  feeling  frame ! 
To  thee  the  titfn»-«forgiYe  a  virgin's  fears ! 
To  thee  she  turns  with  stirest,  tenderest  claim  t 
"Weakness  that  charms,  reluctance  that  endears ! 

At  sacfa  response  the  sacred  rite  requires. 
From  her  full  bosom  bursts  th'  unbidden  sigh. 
A  strange,  mysterious  awe  the  scene  inspires ; 
And  on  her  lips  the  trembling  accents  die. 

0*er  her  fair  face  what  wild  emotions  play ! 
What  lights  and  shades  in  sweet  confusion  blend ! 
fi€x>n  shall  they  fly,  glad  harbingers  of  day, 
And  settled  sunshine  on  her  soul  descend ! 

Ah  soon,  thine  own  confest,  ecstatic  thought ! 
That  hand  shall  strew  thy  summer  path  with  flowers ; 
And  those  blue  eyes,  with  mildest  lustre  fraught, 
Gild  the  calm  current  of  domestic  hours ! 


THE  ALPS  AT  DAYBREAK. 

Th£  sunbeams  streak  the  azure  skies. 
And  line  with  light  the  mountain's  brow : 
With  hounds  and  horns  the  himters  rise. 
And  chase  the  roe-buck  through  the  snow. 

From  rock  to  rock,  with  giant  bound. 
High  on  their  iron  poles  they  pass ; 
Mute,  lest  the  air,  convulsed  by  sound, 
Rend  from  above  a  frozen  mass.* 

The  goats  wind  slow  their  wonted  way. 
Up  craggy  steeps  and  ridges  rude } 
Hark'd  by  the  wild  wolf  for  his  prey. 
From  desert  cave  or  hanging  wood. 

And  while  the  torrent  thunders  loud. 
And  as  the  echoing  cliflTs  reply. 
The  huts  peep  o'er  the  morning  cloud, 
P<»rch'd,  like  an  eagle's  nest,  on  high. 


IMITATION  OF  AN  ITALIAN  SONNET. 

Love,  under  friendship's  vesture  white, 
I«aughs,  his  little  limbs  concealing  i 
And  oft  in  sport,  and  oft  in  spite. 
Like  pity  meets  the  dazzled  sight, 
Smiles  through  his  tears  revealing. 

But  now  as  rage  the  god  appears  ! 
He  frowns,  and  tempests  shake  his  frame  I — 
Frowning,  or  smiling,  or  in  tears, 
rris  love  i  and  love  is  still  the  same. 


A  CHARACTER. 

As  through  the  hedge-row  shade  the  violet  steals, 
Aiid  the  sweet  air  its  modest  leaf  reveals ; 
Her  softer  charms,  but  by  their  influence  known, 
Surprise  all  hearts,  and  mould  them  to  her  own. 


*  There  are  passes  In  the  Alps,  where  the  guides  tall 
you  to  move  on  with  speed,  and  say  nolhingi  lest  the  agi« 
iHion  of  the  air  should  loosen  the  snows  above. 


TO  THB 

YOUNGEST  DAUGHTER  OF  LADY  ••♦♦ 

Ah,  why  with  tell-tale  tongue  reveal* 
What  most  her  blushes  would  conceal  ? 
Why  lift  that  modest  veil  to  trace 
The  seraph  sweetness  of  her  face  ? 
Some  fairer,  better  sport  prefer  i 
And  feel  for  us,  if  not  for  her. 

For  this  presumption,  soon  or  late. 
Enow  thine  shall  be  a  kindred  fate. 
Another  shall  in  vengeance  rise — 
Sing  Harriet's  cheeks,  and  Harriet*!  eyes  | 
And,  echoing  back  her  wood-notes  wild, 
— Traee  all  the  mother  in  the  child ! 


AN  EPITAPHt  ON  A  ROBIN-REDBREAST 

TsEAD  lig^ly  here ;  for  here,  tis  said. 
When  piping  winds  are  hush'd  around, 
A  small  note  wakes  from  ujider  ground. 
Where  now  his  tiny  bones  are  laid. 
No  more  in  lone  and  leafless  groves, 
^     With  ruffled  wing  and  faded  breast. 
His  friendless,  homeless  spirit  roves ; 
— Gone  to  the  world  where  birds  are  blest ! 
Where  never  cat  glides  o'er  the  green, 
Or  schoolboy's  giant  form  is  seen ; 
But  love,  and  joy,  and  smiling  spring. 
Inspire  their  little  souls  to  sing ! 


TO  THE  GNAT. 

When  by  the  greenwood  side,  at  summer  eve. 
Poetic  visions  charm  my  closing  eye ;  * 

And  fairy  scenes,  that  fancy  loves  to  weave. 
Shift  to  wild  notes  of  sweetest  minstielsy ; 
'Tis  thine  to  range  in  busy  quest  of  prey. 
Thy  feathery  antlers  quivering  with  delight. 
Brush  from  my  lids  tne  hues  of  heaven  away. 
And  all  is  solitude,  and  all  is  night ! 
— ^Ah  now  thy  barbed  shaft,  relentless  fly, 
Unsheathes  its  terrors  in  the  sultry  air ; 
No  guardian  sylph,  in  golden  panoply, 
Lifts  the  broad  shield,  and  points  the  glittering  spear. 
Now  near  and  nearer  rush  thy  whhring  wings. 
Thy  dragon  scales  still  wet  with  human  gore. 
Hark,  thy  shrill  horn  its  fearful  larum  flings ! 
— ^I  wake  in  horror,  and  dare  sleep  no  more ! 


A  WISH 


MziTE  be  a  cot  beside  the  hill, 
A  bee-hive's  hum  shall  soothe  my  ear  i 
A  willowy  brook,  that  turns  a  mill. 
With  many  a  fall,  shall  linger  near. 


•  Mludlng  to  some  verses  which  she  had  written  on  ai 
elder  sister. 
t  Inscribed  on  an  am  in  the  flower-garden  at  Halbd. 


EOGEBo. 


The  swaHow,  oft,  beneath  my  thatch 
Shall  twitter  from  her  clajr-buUt  nest ; 
Oft  thai!  tiie  pilgrim  lift  the  latch. 
And  sh^ie  mj  meal,  a  welcome  guest 

Around  my  ivied  porch  shall  spring 
Each  fragrant  flower  that  drinks  the  dew ; 
And  Lucy,  at  her  wheel,  shall  sing 
In  russet  gown  and  apron  blue. 

rhe  village  chmch,  among  the  trees. 
Where  first  om  marriage  vows  were  given. 
With  meny  peals  shall  swell  the  breeze. 
And  point  with  taper  spire  to  heaven. 


WRITTEN  AT  MIDNIGHT,  1786. 

Wbilb  {jirough  the  broken  pane  the  tempest  c.^;^. 
And  my  step  falters  on  the  faithless  floor. 
Shades  of  departed  jo3r8  around  me  rise. 
With  many  a  face  that  smiles  on  s^e  no  more  i 
With  many  a  voice  that  thrills  of  transport  gave, 
Now  silent  as  the  grass  that  tufts  their  grave ! 


AN  ITALIAN  SONG. 

Deab  is  my  little  native  vale, 

The  ring-dove  builds  and  murmurs  there ; 

Close  by  my  cot  she  tells  her  tale 

To  every  passing  villager. 

The  squirrel  leaps  from  tree  to  tree. 

And  shells  his  nuts  at  liberty. 

In  orange  groves  and  myrtle  bowers. 
That  breathe  a  gale  of  fragrance  round, 
I  ch^rm  the  fairy-footed  hours 
With  my  loved  lute's  romantic  sound  | 
Or  crowns  of  living  laurel  weave. 
For  those  that  win  the  race  at  eve. 

The  shepherd'k  horn  at  break  of  day. 
The  ballet  danced  in  twilight  glade. 
The  canzonet  and  roundelay 
Sung  in  the  silent  greenwood  shade. 
These  simple  joys,  that  never  fail, 
Shall  bind  me  to  my  native  vale. 


AN  INSCRIPTION. 

Shepherd,  or  huntsman,  or  worn  mariner. 
Whatever  thou  art,  who  wouldst  allay  thy  thirst, 
Drink  and  be  glad.    This  cistern  of  white  stone, 
ArchM,  and  /'erwrought  with  many  a  sacred  verse. 
This  iron  c«p  chain'd  for  the  general  use. 
And  these  rude  seats  of  earth  within  the  grove. 
Were  given  by  Fatima.    Borne  hence  a  bride, 
Twas  here  she  tum'd  from  her  beloved  sire. 
To  see  his  &ce  no  more.*    O,  if  thou  canst, 
(rris  not  far  off,)  visit  his  tomb  with  flowers ; 
And  with  a  drop  of  this  sweet  water  fill 
The  two  small  cells  sooop'd  in  the  marble  there, 

bee  an  anecdote  related  bf  Paosanlaa,  ili.  90. 


That  birds  may  come  and  drinlE  upon  hit  srsva^ 
Making  it  holy  l« •    •    • 


WRITTEN  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS  OF  SCOT 
LAND,  SEPTEMBER  2,  ISIS. 

Blue  was  the  keh,  tiie  ckmds  were  goMb 
Ben  Lomond  in  his  glory  shone. 
When,  Luss,  I  left  thee ;  ndien  the  breez* 
Bore  me  from  thy  silver  sands. 
Thy  kirk-yard  wall  among  the  trees. 
Where,  gray  with  age,  tiie  dial  stands ; 
That  dial  so  well  known  to  me  : 
^-Though  many  a  shadow  it  had  shed. 
Beloved  sister,  since  with  tliee 
The  legend  on  the  stone  was  read. 

The  fairy  isles  fled  far  away ; 
That  with  its  woods  and  uplands  gieec 
Where  shepherd  huts  are  dimly  seen. 
And  songs  are  heard  at  close  of  day ; 
That,  too,  the  deer's  wild  covert,  fled. 
And  tiiat,  th*  asylum  of  thvdead : 
While,  as  the  boat  went  merrily. 
Much  of  Rob  Rojrf  the  boatman  told ; 
His  aim,  that  fell  below  his  knee, 
His  cattle  ford  and  mountain  hold. 

Tarbat,t  thy  shore  I  clirob'd  at  last. 
And,  thy  shady  region  pass'd. 
Upon  another  shore  I  stood. 
And  look'd  upon  another  flood  ;§ 
Great  ocean's  self !    (Tis  he  who  fills 
That  vast  and  awful  depth  of  hills ;) 
Where  many  an  elf  was  playing  rowkd. 
Who  treads  unshod  his  classic  ground ; 
And  speaks,  his  native  rocks  among. 
As  Fingal  spoke,  and  Ossian  sung. 

Night  fell ;  and  dark  and  darker  grew 
That  narrow  sea,  that  narrow  sky. 
As  o'er  the  glimmering  waves  we  flew ; 
The  sea-bird  rustling,  wailing  by. 
And  now  the  grampus,  half  descried. 
Black  and  huge  above  the  tide. 
The  clifiEs  and  promontories  there. 
Front  to  front,  and  broad  and  bare  t 
Each  beyond  each,  with  giant  feet 
Advancing  as  in  haste  to  meet ; 
The  shatter'd  fortress,  whence  the  Dane 
Blew  his  shrill  blast,  nor  rushM  in  vain, 
Tyrant  of  the  drear  domain : 
All  into  midnight  shadow  sweep. 
When  day  springs  upward  from  the  deep  !| 
Kindling  the  waters  in  its  flight. 
The  prow  wakes  splendour ;  and  the  otr. 
That  rose  and  fell  unseen  before. 
Flashes  in  a  sea  of  7ight ! 
Glad  sign,  and  sure    for  now  we  hail 
Thy  flowers,  Glenfinnart,  in  the  gale  | 
And  bright  indeed  the  path  should  be 
That  leads  to  friendship  and  to  thee ! 

e  A.  Turkish  superstition. 

t  A  famous  outlaw. 

t  Signlfyiog,  in  the  Erte  language,  an  Isthmna. 

%  Loch  Long. 

n  A  phenomenon  described  by  many  navigatora. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


987 


O  blect  retreat,  and  sacred  too ! 
Sacred  as  when  the  bell  of  prayer 
Toll'd  duly  on  the  desert  air, 
And  crosses  deck'd  thy  summits  blue. 
Oft,  like  some  loved  romance  tale, 
Oft  shall  my  weaiy  mind  recall, 
Amid  the  hum  and  stir  of  men, 
Thy  beechen  grove  and  waterfall. 
Thy  feny  with  its  gliding  sail. 
And  her— the  lady  of  the  glen ! 


A  FAREWELL. 

Ovcs  more,  enchanting  maid,  adiev  ! 
I  must  be  gone  while  yet  I  may  $ 
Oft  shall  I  weep  to  think  of  you. 
But  here  I  will  not,  cannot  stay. 

The  sweet  expression  of  that  face. 
For  ever  changing,  yet  the  same. 
Ah  no,  I  dare  not  turn  to  trace — 
It  melts  ray  soul,  it  fires  my  frame ! 

Tet  give  me,  give  me,  ere  I  go. 
One  little  lock  of  those  so  blest. 
That  lend  your  cheek  a  wanner  glow. 
And  on  your  white  neck  love  to  rest 

—Say,  when  to  kindle  soft  delight. 
That  hand  has  chanced  with  mine  to  meet. 
How  could  its  thrilling  touch  excite 
A  sigh  so  short,  and  yet  so  sweet  f 

O  say— ^ttt  no,  it  must  not  be. 
Adieu !  a  long,  a  long  adieu ! 
—Yet  stai,  methinks,  you  frown  on  me. 
Or  never  could  I  fly  £rom  you. 


INSCRIPTION  FOR  A  TEMPLE, 

DEDICATBD  TO  THC  GRACES^* 

Amu>ACH  with  reverence.    There  are  those  within 
Whose  dwelling-place  is  heaven.    Daughters  of 

Jove, 
From  them  flow  all  the  decencies  of  life  i 
Without  them  nothing  pleases,  virtue's  self 
Admired,  not  loved)  and  those  on  whom  they  smile. 
Great  though  they  be,  and  wise,  and  beaotiiEul, 
Shine  forth  with  double  lustre. 


TO  THE  BUTTERFLY. 

Child  of  the  sun !  pursue  thy  rapturous  fli^t, 
Ifingling  with  her  thou  lovest  in  fields  of  light  $ 
And,  where  the  flowers  of  paradise  unfold, 
Quaff  fragrant  nectar  from  their  cups  of  gold. 
There  shall  thy  wings,  rich  as  an  evening  sky. 
Expand  and  shut  with  silent  ecstasy ! 
—Yet  wert  thou  once  a  worm,  a  thing  that  crept 
On  the  bare  earth,  then  wrou^t  a  tomb  and  slept 
And  such  is  man  s  soon  from  his  cell  of  clay 
To  burst  a  seraph  in  the  blaze  of  day ! 


WRITTEN  IN  WESTBIINSTER  ABBEY. 
OCTOBEE  10,  1806.* 

Whoe'er  thou  art,  approach,  and,  with  a  sigh, 
Mark  where  the  small  remains  of  greatness  lie.t 
There  sleeps  the  dust  of  Fox,  for  ever  gonet 
How  dear  the  place  where  late  his  glory  shone ! 
And,  though  no  more  ascends  the  voice  of  prayer 
Though  the  last  footsteps  cease  to  linger  there. 
Still,  like  an  awful  dream  that  comes  again, 
Alas !  at  best  as  transient  and  as  vain. 
Still  do  I  see  (while  through  the  vaults  of  night 
The  funeral  song  once  more  proclaims  the  rite) 
The  moving  pomp  along  the  shadowy  aisle. 
That,  like  a  darkness,  fill'd  the  solemn  pile ; 
Th'  illustrious  line,  that  in  long  order  led, 
Of  those  that  loved  him  living,  moum'd  him  dead  i 
Of  those  the  few,  that  for  their  country  stood 
Round  him  who  dared  be  sbgularly  goodt 
All,  of  all  ranks,  that  claim'd  him  for  their  own  i 
And  nothing  wanting-^ut  himself  alone  !| 

O  say,  of  him  now  rests  there  but  a  name  f 
Wont,  as  he  was,  to  breathe  ethereal  flame  ? 
Friend  of  the  absent,  guardian  of  the  dead  .'4 
Who  but  would  here  their  sacred  soiTows  shed  f 
(Such  as  he  shed  on  Nelson's  closing  grave ) 
How  soon  to  daim  the  sympathy  he  gave !) 
In  him,  resentful  of  another's  wrong, 
The  dumb  were  eloquent,  the  feeble  strong. 
Truth  from  his  lips  a  charm  celestial  drtfW— * 
Ah,  who  so  mighty  and  so  gentle  too  ?| 

What  though  with  war  the  madding  nations  rung, 
'<  Peace,"  when  he  spoke,  was  ever  on  his  tongue ! 
Amidst  the  frowns  of  power,  the  tricks  of  state. 
Fearless,  resolved,  and  negligently  great ! 
In  vain  malignant  vapours  gather'd  round} 
He  walk'd,  erect,  on  consecrated  ground. 
The  clouds,  that  rise  to  quench  the  orb  of  day. 
Reflect  its  splendour,  and  dissolve  away  I 

When  in  retreat  he  laid  his  thunder  by. 
For  letter'd  ease  and  calm  philosophy. 
Blest  were  his  hours  within  the  silent  grove. 
Where  still  his  godlike  spirit  deigns  to  rove  i 
Blest  by  the  orphan's  smile,  the  widow's  prayer. 
For  many  a  deed,  long  done  in  secret  there. 
There  shone  his  lamp  on  Homer's  hallow'd  page  i 
There,  listening,  sate  the  hero  and  the  sage 
And  they,  by  virtue  and  by  blood  allied. 
Whom  most  he  loved,  and  in  whose  arms  he  died. 

Friend  of  all  human  kind !  not  here  alone 
(The  voice  that  speaks,  was  not  to  thee  unknown) 
Wilt  thou  bo  miss'd.    O'er  every  land  and  see. 
Long,  long  shall  England  be  revered  in  thee  ! 
And,  whtfi  the  storm  is.hush'd — ^in  distant  year»^ 
Foes  on  thy  grave  shall  meet,  and  mingle  tears ! 


•  At  Wobum  A^bry. 


•  After  the  funeral  of  the  Bight  Hon.  Charles  James 
Fox. 

t  Venes  vokr  le  peu  qui  nous  reste  de  tant  de  grandeur, 
etc.— BoMUC^    Oniaonfunibrg  de  Loui$  de  Bourbon, 

t  Et  rien  enfla  ne  manque  dans  tous  ces  honneurs,  que 
celni  H  qui  on  les  rend.— /M<2. 

f  Alluding  particulaiiy  to  his  speech  on  moving  a  new 
writ  for  the  borough  of  Tavistock,  March  16, 1803. 

n  See  that  admirable  deliaeation  of  his  character  l]j  Sir 
James  BAackiatosh,  which  first  an>eared  In  the  Bombay 
Courier,  January  17%  leflT. 


JAMES  GRAHAME. 


The  poem  of  The  Sabbath  will  long  endear  the 
name  of  Jakks  Gkahame  to  all  who  love  the  due 
observance  of  Sundaj,  and  are  acquainted  with  the 
devout  thoughts  and  poetic  feeling  which  it  inspires. 
Nor  will  he  be  remembered  for  this  alone ;  his 
British  Georgics  and  his  Birds  of  Scotland,  rank 
with  those  productions  whose  images  and  sentiments 
take  silent  possession  of  the  mind,  and  abide  there 
when  more  startling  and  obtrusive  things  are 
forgotten.  There  is  a  quiet  natural  ease  about  all 
his  descriptions ;  a  light  and  shade  both  of  land- 
scape and  character  in  all  his  pictures,  and  a  truth 
and  beauty  which  prove  that  he  copied  from  his 
own  emotions,  and  painted  with  the  aid  of  his  own 
eyes,  without  looking,  as  Dryden  said,  through  the 
spectacles  of  books.  To  his  fervent  piety  as  well 
as  poetic  spirit  the  public  has  borne  testimony,  by 
purchasing  many  copies  of  his  works.  The  Birds  of 
Scotland  is  a  fine  series  of  pictures,  giving  the  form, 
the  plumage,  the  haunts,  and  habits  of  each  individ- 
ual bird,  with  a  graphic  fidelity  rivalling  the  labours 
of  Wilson.  His  drama  of  Mary  Stuart  wants  that 
passionate  and  happy  vigour  which  the  stage  re- 
quires {  some  of  his  songs  are  natural  and  elegant ; 
his  Sabbath  Walks,  Biblical  Pictures,  and  Rural 
Calendar,  are  all  alike  remarkable  for  accuracy  of 
description  and  an  original  turn  of  thought  He 
was  bom  at  Glasgow,  22d  April,  1765 ;  his  father, 
who  was  a  writer,  educated  him  for  the  bar,  but  he 
showed  an  early  leaning  to  the  Muses,  and  such  a 
love  of  truth  and  honour  as  hindered  him  from 
accepting  briefs  which  were  likely  to  lead  him  out 
of  the  paths  of  equity  and  justice.  His  Sabbath 
was  written  and  published  in  secret,  and  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  finding  the  lady  whom  he  had  married 
among  its  warmest  admirers ;  nor  did  her  admira- 
tion lessen  when  she  discovered  the  author.  Hu 
health  declined  {  he  accepted  the  living  of  Sedge- 
ware,  near  Durham,  and  performed  his  duties 
diligently  and  well  till  within  a  short  time  of  his 
death,  which  took  place  14th  September,  1811. 

The  great  charm  of  Mr.  Grahame's  poetry,  (says  a 
writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,)  appears  to  us  to 
consist  in  its  moral  character ;  in  that  natural  ex- 
pression of  kindness  and  tenderness  of  heart,  which 
gives  such  a  peculiar  air  of  paternal  goodness  and  pa- 
triarchal simplicity  to  his  writings ;  and  that  earnest 
find  intimate  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  his  com- 
passion, which  assures  us  at  once  that  he  is  not 
making  a  theatrical  display  of  sensibility,bnt  merely 


giving  vent  to  the  familiar  sentiments  of  his  1 
We  can  trace  here,  in  short,  and  with  the  same  pleas- 
ing effect,  that  entire  absence  of  art,  effort,  and  af- 
fectation, which  we  have  already  noticed  as  the  meet 
remarkable  distinction  of  his  attempts  in  descrip- 
^tion.  Almost  all  the  other  poets  with  whom  we  are 
acquainted,  appear  but  too  obviously  ti>  put  their 
feelings  and  affections,  as  well  as  their  fancies  and 
phrases,  into  a  sort  of  studied  dress,  before  they 
venture  to  present  them  to  the  crowded  assembly 
of  the  public:  and  though  the  style  and  fashion  of 
this  dress  varies  according  to  the  taste  and  ability 
of  the  inventors,  still  it  serves  almost  equally  to 
hide  their  native  proportions,  and  lo  prove  that 
they  were  a  little  ashamed  or  afraid  to  exhibit 
them  as  they  really  were.  Now,  Mr.  Grahame, 
we  think,  has  got  over  this  general  nervousness 
and  shyness  about  showing  the  natural  and  simple 
feelings  with  which  the  contemplation  of  homan 
emotion  should  affect  us }  or  rather,  has  been  toe 
seriously  occupied,  and  too  constantly  engrossed 
with  the  feelings  themselves,  to  think  how  the 
confession  of  them  might  be  taken  by  the  gene- 
rality of  his  readers,  to  concern  himself  about  the 
contempt  of  the  fastidious,  or  the  derision  of  the 
unfeeling.  In  his  poetry,  therefore,  we  meet  nei- 
ther with  the  Musidoras  and  Damons  of  Thomsoo, 
nor  the  gipsy-women  and  Ellen  Orfords  of  Ciabbei 
and  still  less  with  the  Matthew  Schooljiasten, 
Alice  Fells,  or  Martha  Raes  of  Mr.  Wordsworth  ;— 
but  we  meet  with  the  ordinary  peasants  of  Scot- 
land in  their  ordinary  situations,  and  with  a  touch- 
ing and  simple  expression  of  concern  for  their  suf- 
ferings, and  of  generous  indulgence  for  their  faults. 
He  is  not  ashamed  of  his  kindness  and  condescen- 
sion, on  the  one  hand{  nor  is  he  ostentatious  or 
vain  of  it,  on  the  other  (  but  gives  expression  in 
the  most  plain  and  unaffected  manner  to  sentiments 
that  are  neither  counterfeited  nor  disguised.  We 
do  not  know  any  poetry,  indeed,  that  lets  us  in  so 
directly  to  the  heart  of  the  writer,  and  produces  so 
full  and  pleasing  a  conviction  that  it  is  dictated  by 
the  genuine  feelings  which  it  aims  at  communicat- 
ing to  the  reader.  If  there  be  less  fire  and  eleva- 
tion than  in  the  strains  of  some  of  his  contempo- 
raries, there  is  more  truth  and  tenderness  than  is 
commonly  found  along  with  those  qualities,  and 
less  getting  up  either  of  language  or  of  sentiment 
than  we  recollect  to  have  met  witii  in  any  modem 
composition. 
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ARGUaiENT. 
HMcripUon  of  a  Sabbath  morning  in  the  countiy.  The 
labourer  at  home.  The  town  mechanic'!  morning 
walk ;  his  meditation.  The  found  of  bells.  Crowd 
proceeding  to  church.  Interval  before  the  service 
begins.  Scottish  service.  English  service.  Scriptures 
nad.  The  organ,  with  the  voices  of  the  people.  The 
found  borne  to  the  sick  man's  couch :  bis  wish.  The 
worship  of  God  in  the  solitude  of  the  woods.  The 
shepherd  boy  among  the  hills.  People  seen  on  the 
heights  returning  from  church.  Contrast  of  the  present 
times  with  those  immediately  preceding  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  persecution  of  the  Covenanters :  A  Sabbath 
conventicle:  Cameron:  Renwick:  Psalms.  Night 
conventicles  during  storms.  A  funeral  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  church  of  England.  A  female  charac- 
ter. The  suicide.  Expostulation.  The  incurab.e  of 
an  hospital.  A  prison  scene.  Debtors.  Divine  ser- 
Tice  in  the  prison  hall.  Persons  under  sentence  of 
death.  The  public  guilt  of  inflicting  capital  punish- 
ments on  persons  who  have  been  lefl  destitute  of  re- 
ligious and  moral  instruction.  Children  proceeding  to 
&  Sundaj-school.  The  father.  The  impress.  Appeal 
on  the  indiscriminate  severity  of  criminal  law.  Com- 
parative mildAess  of  tlte  Jewish  law.  The  year  of  ju- 
bilee.  Description  of  the  commencement  of  Uie  jubilee. 
The  sound  ofthe  trumpets  through  the  land.  The  bond- 
man and  his  family  returning  from  their  servitude  to 
take  possession  of  their  inheritance.  Emigrants  to  the 
vrilds  of  America.  Their  Sabbath  worship.  The  wliole 
tnhabiunu  of  Highland  districu  who  have  emigrated 
together,  still  regret  their  country.  Even  the  blind 
man  regrets  the  objects  with  which  he  had  been  con- 
versant. An  emigrant's  contrast  between  the  tropical 
climaus  and  Scotland.  The  boy  who  had  been  born 
on  the  voyage.  Description  of  a  person  on  a  desert 
Island.  His  Sabbath.  His  release.  Missionary  ship. 
The  Pacific  ocean.  Defence  of  missionaries.  Effects 
ofthe  conversion  of  the  primitive  Christians.  Transi- 
tion to  the  slave  trade.  The  Sabbath  in  a  slave  ship. 
Appeal  to  England  onihe  subject  of  her  encouragement 
to  this  horrible  complication  of  crimes.  Transition  to 
vrar.  Unfortunate  issue  of  the  late  war— in  France— 
in  Switzerland.  Apostrophe  to  Tbll.  The  attempt  to 
resist  too  late.  The  treacherous  foes  already  In  pos- 
■ession  of  the  passes.  Their  devastating  progress. 
Desolation.  Address  to  Scotland.  Happiness  of  seclu- 
sion from  the  world.  Description  of  a  Sabbath  evening 
in  Scotland.  Psalmody.  An  aged  man.  Description 
of  an  Industrious  female  reduced  to  poverty  by  old  age 
and  disease.  Disinterested  virtuous  conduct  to  be  found 
chiefly  in  the  lower  walks  of  life.  Test  of  charity  in  the 
opulent.  Recommendation  to  the  rich  to  devote  a  por- 
tion of  the  Sabbath  to  the  duty  of  visiting  the  sick.  In- 
-VDcation  to  health— to  music  The  Beguine  nuns.  Lasa- 
ms.  The  Resurrection.  Dawnlngi  of  faith— its  progress 
-^-consummation. 

How  still  the  morning  of  the  hallowM  day  I 
Mute  is  the  voice  of  rural  labour,  hush'd 
The  plougfaboy's  whistle,  and  the  milkmaid's  song. 
The  scythe  lies  glittering  in  the  dewy  wreath 
Of  tedded  grass,  mingled  with  fading  flowers. 
That  yester-mom  bloom'd  waving  in  the  breeze. 
Sounds  the  most  faint  attract  the  ear — the  bw 
Of  early  bee,  the  trickling  of  the  dew. 
The  distant  bleating  midway  up  the  hill. 
Calmness  sits  throned  on  yon  unmoving  clo«id. 
To  him  who  wanders  o'er  the  upland  leas, 
The  blackbird's  note  comes  mellower  from  the  d-.ie ; 
And  sweeter  from  the  sky  the  gladsome  lark 
Warbles  his  heaven-tuned  song ;  the  lulluig  trook 
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Murmurs  more  gently  down  the  dee];>-wom  glen  | 
While  from  yon  lowly  roof,  whose  curling  smoke 
O'eimounts  the  mist,  is  heard,  at  intervals. 
The  voice  of  psalms — the  simple  song  of  praise. 

With  dove-like  wings,  peace  o'er  yon  villa^ 
broods; 
The  dizzying  mill-wheel  rests ;  the  anvil's  din 
Hath  ceased ;  all,  all  around  is  quietness. 
Less  fearful  on  this  day,  the  limping  hare 
Stops,  and  looks  back,  and  stops,  and  looks  on  man^ 
Her  deadliest  foe.    The  toil-worn  horse,  set  frf, 
Unheedful  of  the  pasture,  roams  at  large  ( 
And,  as  his  stiff  unwieldy  bulk  he  rolls. 
His  iron-armed  hoofs  gleam  in  the  morning  ray. 

But  chiefly  man  the  day  of  rest  enjoys. 
Hail,  Sabbath !  thee  I  hail,  the  poor  man's  day. 
On  other  days  the  man  of  toil  is  doom'd 
To  eat  his  joyless  bread,  lonely ;  the  ground 
Both  seat  and  board ;  screen 'd  from  the  winter's  cold 
And  summer's  heat,  by  neighbouring  hedge  or  tree  t 
But  on  this  day,  imbosom'd  in  his  home. 
He  shares  the  frugal  meal  with  those  he  loves  i 
With  those  he  loves  he  shares  the  heartfelt  joy 
Of  giving  thanks  to  God — ^not  thanks  of  form, 
A  word  and  a  grimace,  but  reverently, 
With  cover'd  face  and  upward  earnest  eye. 

Hail,  Sabbath !  thee  I  hail,  the  poor  man's  day. 
The  pale  mechanic  now  has  leave  to  breathe 
The  rooming  air,  pure  from  the  city's  smoke  i 
While,  wandering  slowly  up  the  river-side. 
He  meditates  on  Him,  whose  power  he  marks 
In  each  green  tree  that  proudly  spreads  the  bon^, 
As  in  the  tiny  dew-bent  flowers  that  bloom 
Around  its  roots ;  and  while  he  thus  surveys. 
With  elevated  joy,  each  rural  charm. 
He  hopes,  yet  fears  presumption  in  the  hope. 
That  heaven  may  be  one  Sabbath  without  end. 

But  now  his  steps  a  welcome  sound  recalls  t 
Solemn  the  knell,  from  yonder  ancient  pile. 
Fills  all  the  air,  inspiring  joyful  awe : 
Slowly  the  throng  moves  o'er  the  tomb-paved  grotmdi 
The  aged  man,  the  bowed  down,  the  bli»:d 
Led  by  the  thoughtless  boy,  and  he  wno  breathes 
With  pain,  and  eyes  the  rew-made  grave  well 

pleased ; 
These,  mingled  with  the  vouug,  tie  gty,  approadi 
The  house  of  God ;  there,  spltb  of  «il  tl^eir  ills, 
A  glow  of  gladness  feel ;  Wsch  «i]ei.t  praise 
They  enter  in.    A  placlw  stiilncss  reigns, 
Until  the  roan  of  tJod,  worthy  the  name. 
Arise  and  read  th*  auolatcd  shepherd's  lays. 
His  locks  of  enow,  his  Lrow  serene,  his  look 
Of  love,  it  speaks,  <  Ye  are  my  children  all ; 
The  gray-hail  d  lO^n,  stooping  upon  his  staff. 
As  well  as  he,  ch<»  giddy  child,  whose  eye 
Pursues  the  « wallow  flitting  thwart  the  dome.** 
Loud  swel.s  <he  song:  O  how  that  simple  song, 
Thougfi  .udely  chanted,  how  it  melts  the  heaK, 
CoLimlngling  soul  with  soul  in  one  full  tide 
Of  praue,  of  thankfulness,  of  humble  trust ! 
Next  comes  the  unpremeditated  prayer. 
Breathed  from  the  inmost  heart,  in  accents  lov 
But  earnest— Alter'd  is  the  tone  {  to  man 
Are  now  address'd  the  sacred  speaker's  wozd^* 
Instruction,  admonition,  comfort,  peace, 
Flow  from  hts  tongue  i  O  chief  let  comfbtt  U*" 
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B  is  most  needed  in  tbb  vale  of  tears : 

Yes,  make  the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy ; 

The  stranger  to  discern  th'  Almighty's  shield 

Held  o'er  his  friendless  head ;  the  orphan  child 

Feel,  'mid  his  tears,  I  have  a  father  still ! 

*Tis  done.    But  hark  that  infant  querulous  voice 

Plaint  not  discordant  to  a  parent's  ear ; 

And  see  the  father  raise  the  white-robed  babe 

In  solemn  dedication  to  the  Lords 

The  holy  man  sprinkles  with  forth-stretch'd  hand 

The  face  of  innocence ;  then  earnest  turns, 

And  prays  a  blessing  in  the  name  of  Him 

Who  said,  Let  little  children  come  tome; 

Forbid  them  not  :*  the  infant  is  replaced 

Among  the  happy  band :  they,  smilingly. 

In  gay  attire,  hie  to  the  house  of  mirth. 

The  poor  man's  festival,  a  jubilee  day, 

Aemember'd  long. 

Nor  would  I  leave  unsung 
The  lofty  ritual  of  our  ibter  land : 
In  vestment  white,  the  minister  of  God 
Opens  the  book,  and  reverentially 
The  stated  portion  reads.    A  pause  ensues. 
The  organ  breathes  its  distant  thunder-notes, 
Then  swells  into  a  diapason  full: 
The  people  rising,  sing.  With  harp,  with  harp, 
And  voice  qfpealmsj  harmoniously  attuned 
The  various  voices  blend ;  the  long  drawn  aisles, 
At  every  close,  the  lingering  strain  prolong. 
And  now  the  tubes  a  mellow'd  stop  controls. 
In  softer  harmony  the  people  join, 
While  liquid  whispers  from  yon  orphan  band 
Recall  the  soul  from  adoration's  trance. 
And  fill  the  eye,  with  pity's  gentle  tears. 
Again  the  organ-peal,  loud-rolling,  meets 
The  halleltyahs  of  the  choir :  Sublime, 
A  thousand  notes  symphoniously  ascend, 
As  if  the  whole  were  one,  suspended  high 
In  air,  soaring  heavenward :  afar  they  float. 
Wafting  glad  tidings  to  the  sick  man's  couch: 
Raised  on  his  arm,  he  lists  the  cadence  close. 
Yet  thinks  he  hears  it  still :  his  heart  is  cheer'd ) 
He  smiles  on  death }  but,  ah !  a  wish  will  rise,— 
**  Would  I  were  now  beneath  that  echoing  roof! 
No  lukewarm  accents  from  my  lips  should  flow ; 
My  heart  would  sing ;  and  many  a  Sabbath-day 
My  steps  should  thither  turn  i  or,  wandering  far 
In  solitary  paths,  where  wild  flowers  blow. 
There  would  I  bless  his  name,  who  led  me  forth 
From  death's  dark  vale,  to  wajfiic  amid  those  sweets, 
Who  gives  the  bloom  of  health  once  more  to  glow 
Upon  this  cheek,  and  lights  this  languid  eye." 

It  is  not  only  in  the  sacred  fane 
That  homage  should  be  paid  to  the  Most  High ; 
There  is  a  temple,  one  not  made  with  hands — 
The  vaulted  firmament :  Far  in  the  woods. 


•  **  And  they  brcvght  young  chfldren  to  him  that  he 
should  touch  them ;  and  his  disciples  rebuked  ihoee  that 
hrDught  them.  But  when  Jens  saw  it,  he  was  much  die. 
pleased,  and  said  unto  them,  Sufler  the  lltUe  children  to 
come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not ;  for  of  such  Is  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Verily,  I  say  unto  you.  Whosoever 
shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  Ood  as  a  little  child,  he 
shall  not  enter  therein.  And  he  took  them  up  Vn  >ls 
enns,  put  his  hands  upoo  them,  and  bless^  0*'^, 
Matt  X.  13-16. 


Almost  beyond  the  sound  of  city  chime. 
At  intervals  heard  through  the  breezeless  airs 
When  not  the  limberest  leaf  is  seen  to  move. 
Save  where  the  linnet  lights  upon  the  spray } 
When  not  a  floweret  bends  its  little  stalk. 
Save  where  the  bee  alights  upon  the  bloom  f^ 
There,  rapt  in  gratitude,  in  joy,  and  love. 
The  man  of  God  will  pass  the  Sabbath  noon ; 
Silence  his  praise  (  his  disembodied  thoughts. 
Loosed  from  the  load  of  words,  will  high  aseesid 
Be3rond  the  empyrean.— 
Nor  yet  less  pleasing  at  the  heavenly  throne, 
The  Sabbath-service  of  the  shepherd-boy. 
In  some  lone  glen,  where  every  sound  is  luU'd 
To  slun]^>er,  save  the  tinkling  of  the  rill, 
•Or  bleat  of  lamb,  or  hovering  falcon's  cry, 
Stretch'd  on  the  sward,  he  reads  of  Jesse's  son ; 
Or  sheds  a  tear  o'er  him  to  Egypt  sold. 
And  wonders  why  he  weeps  j  the  volume  dosed. 
With  thyme-sprig  laid  between  the  leaves,  he  tlnp 
The  sacred  lays,  his  weekly  lesson,  coon'd 
With  meikle  care  beneath  the  lowly  roof. 
Where  humble  lore  is  learnt,  where  humble  worth 
Pines  unrewarded  by  a  thankless  state. 
Thus  reading,  hymning,  all  alone,  unseen. 
The  shepherd-boy  the  Sabbath  holy  keeps. 
Till  on  the  heights  he  marks  the  straggling  bandt 
Returning  homeward  from  the  house  of  prayer. 
In  peace  they  home  resort.    0  blissful  days  ! 
When  all  men  worship  God  as  conscience  wills. 
Far  other  times  our  fathers'  grandsires  knew, 
A  virtuous  race,  to  godliness  devote. 
What  though  the  skeptic's  scorn  hath  dared  to  tod 
The  record  of  their  fame  !  what  though  the  mea 
Of  worldly  minds  have  dared  to  stigmatize 
The  sister-cause,  religion  and  the  law. 
With  superstition's  name !  yet,  yet  their  deeds. 
Their  constancy  in  torture  and  in  death, — 
These  on  tradition's  tongue  still  live ;  these  shall 
On  history's  honest  page  be  pictured  bright 
To  latest  times.    Perhaps  some  bard,  whose  muse 
Disdains  the  servile  strain  of  fashion's  quire. 
May  celebrate  their  unambitious  names. 
With  them  each  day  was  holy,  every  hour 
They  stood  prepared  to  die,  a  people  doomM 
To  death ; — old  men,  and  youths,  and  simple  maids. 
With  them  each  day  was  holy ;  but  that  morp 
On  which  the  angel  said.  See  where  the  Lord 
Woe  laidf  joyous  arose ;  to  die  that  day 
Was  bliss.    Long  ere  the  dawn,  by  devious  wayi. 
O'er  hills,  through  woods,  o'er  dreary  wastes,  they 

sought 
The  upland  muirs,  where  rivers,  there  but  brooks. 
Dispart  to  different  seas :  Fast  by  such  brooks 
A  little  glen  is  sometimes  scoop'd,  a  plat 
With  green  sward  gay,  and  flowers  that  etrangecf 

seem 
Amid  the  heathery  wild,  that  all  around 
Fatigues  the  eye  ;  in  solitudes  like  these. 
Thy  persecuted  children,  Scotia,  foil'd 
A  tyrant's  and  a  bigot's  bloody  laws  : 
THere,  leaning  on  his  spear,  (one  of  the  arra^, 
Wnose  gleam,  in  former  days,  had  scathed  the  nm 
l>n.  England's  banner,  and  had  powerless  struck 
The  infatuate  monarch  and  hb  wavering  host,) 
'  'Vha  lyart  veteran  heard  the  word  of  God 
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By  CaBMoii  thnoderM,  or  by  Rcnwick  pour'd 
In  gentle  sUe$m  i  theo  xoae  the  song,  the  loud 
Acclaim  of  pcaise.    The  wheeling  plover  ceased 
Her  plaint;  the  toUtary  place  was  glad. 
And  on  the  distant  caimt  the  watcher's  ear* 
Canght  doubtfully  at  times  the  breeze«bocne  note, 
But  yeafs  more  gloony  ibllow'd ;  and  no  more 
Th'  assembled  people  dared,  in  face  of  day. 
To  worship  God,  or  eyen  at  the  dead 
Of  night,  saye  when  the  wintry  storm  rayed  fierce, 
And  thunder-peals  compell'd  the  men  of  blood 
To  coveh  within  their  dens :  then  danntlessly 
The  ecatter'd  few  would  meet,  in  some  deep  deU 
By  rocks  o'er-canc^iied,  to  hear  the  ^^oice, 
Their  fadthful  pastor's  voice  i  He  by  vhe  gleam 
Of  sheeted  lightning  oped  the  sacred  boc^, 
And  words  of  comfort  spake :  Over  their  souls 
His  accents  soothing  came,— as  to  her  young 
The  heathfbwl's  plumes,  when,  at  the  close  of  eye, 
She  gathers  in,  mournful,  her  brood  dispersed 
By  murderous  sport,  and  o'er  the  remnant  spreads 
Fondly  her  wings ;  .close  nestling  'neath  her  breast, 
They,  cberish'd,  cower  amid  the  purple  blooms. 

But  wood  and  wild,  the  mountain  and  the  dale. 
The  house  of  prayer  itself, — no  place  iDq>ires 
Emotions  more  accordant  with  the  day. 
Than  does  the  field  of  graves,  the  land  of  rest:— 
Oft  at  the  dose  of  evening  prayer,  the  toll. 
The  solemn  funeral  toll,  pausing,  proclaims 
The  service  of  the  tomb :  the  homeward  crowds 
Divide  on  either  hand  {  the  pomp  draws  near  t 
The  choir  to  meet  the  dead  go  forth,  and  sing, 
lamtkt  retuiristion  and  Uu  life. 
Ah  me  I  these  youthful  bearers  robed  in  white, 
They  tell  a  mournful  tale ;  some  blooming  fdend 
Is  gone,  dead  in  her  prime  of  years : — 'Twas  die, 
The  poor  man's  friend,  who,  when  she  could  not 

give. 
With  angel  tongue  pleaded  to  those  who  could ; 
With  angel  tongue  and  mild  beseeching  eye. 
That  ne'er  beeou^t  in  vain,  save  when  she  pray'd 
For  longer  Ii£e,  with  heart  resign'd  to  die,— 
Rejoiced  to  die ;  for  happy  visions  bless'd 
Her  voyage's  last  day8,t  and  hovering  round. 
Alighted  on  her  soul,  givii^  presage 
That  heaven  was  nigh  t        O  what  a  burst    • 
Of  rapture  from  her  lips .'  what  tears  of  joy 
Her  heaver.ward  eyes  suffiised !    Those  eyes  are 

doi«<a; 
But  all  her  loveliness  is  not  yet  ilown  t 
She  smiled  in  death,  and  still  her  cold,  pale  fiice 
Retains  that  smile ;  as  when  a  waveless  lake, 
In  which  the  wintiy  stars  all  bright  appear, 
Is  sheeted  by  a  ni^tly  frost  with  ice. 
Still  it  rejects  the  face  of  heaven  unchanged. 
Unruffled  by  the  breeze  or  sweeping  blast 
Again  that  knell !    The  slow  procession  stops : 
The  pall  withdrawn,  death's  altar,  thick  embossM 


•  Seuinels  were  placed  on  the  surroonding  hill*  to 
five  wanting  of  dbe  approach  of  the  milhary. 

t  Towards  the  end  of  Columbus's  vojege  to  the  new 
WBdd,  when  he  was  already  near,  bat  not  in  sight  of  land, 
Hm  drooping  hopes  of  his  mariners  (|6r  his  own  coofideace 
seems  to  have  remained  anonored)  were  revived  by  the 
appearance  of  birds,  at  first  horering  reund  the  ship,  and 
then  alighting  on  the  rigging. 


With  melanchdly  ornaments— (the  name. 
The  record  of  her  blossoming  age)-— appears 
Unveil'd,  and  on  it  duat  to  dust  is  thrown. 
The  final  rite.    O !  hark  that  sullen  sound ! 
'Upon  the  lower'd  bier  the  shovell'd  clay 
Falls  fost,  and  fills  the  void.— 

But  who  is  he 
That  stands  aloof,  with  haggard,  wistful  eye. 
As  if  he  coveted  the  closing  grave  P 
And  he  does  covet  it— his  wish  is  death  i 
The  dread  resolve  is  fiz'd ;  his  own  right-hand 
Is  sworn  to  do  the  deed:  The  day  of  rest 
No  peace,  no  comfort  brings  his  wo-won  spirit : 
Self-«ttrsed,  the  hallow'd  dome  he  dreads  to  enter 
He  dares  not  pray ;  he  dares  not  sigh  a  hope ; 
Annihilation  is  his  only  heaven. 
Loathsome  the  converse  of  his  friends-:  he  shuna 
The  human  face  {  in  every  careless  eye 
Suspicion  of  his  purpose  secroa^to  lurk. 
Deep  piny  shades  he  loves,  where  no  sweet  note 
Is  warbled,  where  the  rook  unceasing  caws  t 
Or  far  in  moors,  remote  from  house  or  hut. 
Where  animated  nature  seems  extinct 
Where  e'en  the  hum  of  wandering  bee  ne'er  breaks 
The  quiet  slumber  of  the  level  waste ; 
Where  vegetation's  traces  almost  foil. 
Save  where  the  leafless  cannachs  wave  their  tuftt 
Of  siUcy  white,  or  massy  oaken  trunks 
Half  buried  lie,  and  tell  where  greenwoods  grew/— 
There  on  the  heathless  moss  outstretch'd  he  broods 
O'er  all  his  ever-changing  plans  of  death; 
The  time,  place,  means,  sweep  like  a  stormy  rack, 
In  fleet  succession,  o'er  his  clouded  soul  i — 
The  poniard,— and  the  opium  draught,  that  brings 
Death  by  degrees,  but  leaves  an  awful  chasm 
Between  fhe  act  and  consequence^-^the  flash 
Sulphureous,  frs-jght  with  instantaneous  death  9— 
The  ruin'd  tower  perch 'd  on  some  jutting  rocic. 
So  high  that,  'tween  the  leap  and  dash  below. 
The  breath  might  take  its  flight  in  midway  air/— 
This  pleases  for  a  while ;  but  on  the  brink, 
Back  from  the  toppling  edge  his  &ncy  shrinlcs 
In  horror :  sleep  at  last  his  breast  becalms^— 
He  dreams  His  done ;  but  starting  wild  awakes^ 
Resigning  to  despair  his  dream  of  joy. 
Then  hope,  faint  hope,  revivcs^-hope,  that  decpaii 
May  to  his  aid  let  loose  the  demon  frenzy. 
To  lead  scared  conscience  blindfold  o'er  the  brink 
Of  self-destruction's  cataract  of  blood. 
Most  miserable,  Biost  incongruous  wretch  .* 
Darest  thou  to  spurn  thy  Ufo,  the  boon  of  God, 
Yet  dieadest  to  approach  his  holy  i^ace  ? 
0  dare  to  enter  in  \  maybe  some  word, 
Or  sweetly  chanted  strain,  wiU  in  thy  heart 
Awake  a  chord  in  unison  with  life. 
What  are  thy  fancied  woes  to  his,  whose  fote 
Is  (sentence  dire !)  incurable  disease,)--. 
The  outcast  of  a  iazar  house,  homeless. 
Or  with  a  home  where  eyes  do  scowl  on  him ! 
Yet  he,  e'en. he,  with  feeble  steps  draws  near. 
With  trembling  voice  joins  in  the  song  of  praise. 
Patient  he  waits  the  hour  of  his  release ; 
He  knows  he  has  a  home  beyond  the  grave. 

Or  turn  thee  to  that  bouse  with  studded  doon^ 
And  iron-visor'd  windows ;  even  there 
The  Sabbath  sheds  a  beam  of  bliss,  thocgh  ftivti 
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The  debtor's  friends  (for  still  he  haS  some  friends) 

Have  time  to  visit  hL>  ;  the  blossoming  pea. 

That  climbs  the  nist-vo^L  bars,  seems  fresher  tinged; 

And  on  the  little  turf,  this  day  renew'd, 

The  lark,  his  prison  mate,  quivers  the  widg 

With  more  than  wonted  joy.   See,  through  the  bars 

That  pallid  face  retreating  from  the  view, 

That  glittering  eye  following,  witlr  hopeless  look. 

The  friends  of  former  years,  now  passing  by 

In  peaceful  fellowship  to  worship  God : 

With  them,  in  days  of  youthful  years,  he  roam*d 

O'er  hill  and  dale,  o'er  broomy  knowe ;  and  wist 

As  little  as  the  bUthest  of  the  band 

Of  this  his  lot  {  condemn'd,  condemn'd  unheard, 

The  party  for  his  judge  j — among  the  throng. 

The  Pharisaical  hard-hearted  man 

He  sees  pass  on,  to  join  the  heaven-taught  prayer, 

Forgive  our  debts  as  toe  forgive  our  debtors : 

From  unforgiving  lipe  most  impious  prayer ! 

O  happier  far  the  victim  than  the  hand 

That  deals  the  legal  stab !    The  injured  man 

Enjoys  internal,  settled  calm ;  to  him 

The  Sabbath  bell  sounds  peace  {  he  loves  to  meet 

His  fellow  sufferers  to  pray  and  praise  t 

And  many  a  prayer,  as  pure  as  e'er  was  breathed 

In  holy  fanes,  is  sigh'd  in  prison  halls. 

Ah  me .'  that  clank  of  chains,  as  kneel  and  rise 

The  death-doom'd  row.    But  see,  a  smile  illumes 

The  face  of  some ;  perhaps  they're  guiltless  t  0 1 

And  must  high-minded  honesty  endure 

The  ignominy  of  a  felon's  fate ! 

No,  'tis  not  ignominious  to  be  wrong'd:^ 

No ;  conscious  exultatioa  swells  their  hearts 

To  think  the  day  draws  nigh,  when  in  the  view 

Of  angels,  and  of  just  men  perfect  made. 

The  mark  whicn  rashness  branded  on  their  names 

Shall  be  effaced ; — ^when  waited  on  life's  storm. 

Their  souls  shall  reach  the  Sabbath  of  the  skies  ^ 

As  birds  from  bleak  Norwegia's  wintry  coast 

Blown  out  to  sea,  strive  to  regain  the  shore. 

But,  vainly  striving,  yield  them  to  the  blast.— 

Swept  o'er  the  deep  to  Albion's  genial  isle. 

Amazed  they  light  amid  the  bloomy  sprays 

Of  some  green  vale,  there  to  enjoy  new  loves. 

And  join  in  harmony  unheard  before. 

The  land  is  groaning  'neath  the  guilt  of  blood 
Spilt  wantonly  t  for  every  death-doom'd  man, 
Who,  in  his  boyhood,  has  been  left  untaught 
That  vnsdom's  ways  are  ways  qf  pleasantness. 
And  all  her  paths  are  peace,  unjustly  dies. 
But,  ah !  how  many  are  thus  left  untaught,— 
How  many  would  be  left,  but  for  the  band 
United  to  keep  holy  to  the  Lord 
A  portion  of  his  day,  by  teaching  those 
Whom  Jesus  loved  with  forth-stretch'd  hand  to 

bless! 
Behold  yoQ  motley  train,  by  two  and  two, 
Each  with  a  Bible  'neath  its  litUe  arm. 
Approach  well  pleased,  as  if  they  went  to  play. 
The  dome  where  simple  lore  is  learnt  unboughtt 
Aiid  mark  the  father  'hiid  the  sideway  throng  i 
Well  do  I  know  him  by  his  glistening  eye. 
That  follows  steadfastly  one  of  the  line, 
A  dark  seafaring  man  he  looks  to  be ; 
And  much  it  glads  his  boding  heart  to  think. 
That  when  once  more  he  sails  the  valley'd  deep. 


His  child  shall  still  receive  instruction'^  boon. 
But  hark,— a  noise,— a  cry,— a  gleam  of  twoids  ?-• 
Resistance  is  in  vain, — he's  borne  away. 
Nor  is  allow'd  to  clasp  his  weeping  child. 

My  innocent,  so  helpless,  yet  so  gay ! 
How  could  I  bear  to  be  thus  rudely  torn 
From  thee )— to  see  thee  lift  thy  little  aim. 
And  impotently  strike  the  ruffian  many— 
To  hear  thee  bid  him  chidingly— begone  i 

O  ye  who  live  at  home,  and  kiss  each  eve 
Your  sleeping  in&nts  ere  you  go  to  rest. 
And,  waken'd  by  their  call,  lift  up  your  eyct 
Upon  their  morning  smile, — think,  think  of  tbow. 
Who,  torn  away  without  one  farewell  word 
To  wife  or  children,  sigh  the  day  of  life 
In  banishment  from  all  that's  dear  to  man  f— 
O  raise  your  voices  in  one  general  peal 
Remonstrant,  for  th'  oppress'd.    And  ye,  who  sit 
Month  after  month  devising  impost  laws. 
Give  some  small  portion  of  your  midnight  vigils 
To  mitigate,  if  not  remove,  the  wrong. 

Relentless  justice !  with  fate-furrow'd  brow ; 
Wherefore  to  various  crimes  of  various  guilt. 
One  penalty,  the  most  severe,  allot  ? 
Why,  pall'd  in  state,  and  nutred  with  a  wreath 
Of  nightshade,  dost  thou  sit  portentously. 
Beneath  a  cloudy  canopy  of  sighs. 
Of  fears,  of  trembling  hopes,  of  boding  doubts  $ 
Death's  dart  thy  mace ! — Why  are  the  laws  of  Go4 
Statutes  promulged  in  characters  of  fire,* 
Despised  in  deep  concerns,  where  heavenly  guidan  - 
Is  most  required  ?    The  murderer — ^let  him  die. 
And  him  who  lifts  his  arm  against  his  parent. 
His  country,— or  his  voice  against  his  God. 
Let  crimes  less  heinous  dooms  less  dreadful  meet 
Than  loss  of  life !  so  said  the  law  divine  t 
That  law  beneficent,  which  mildly  stretch'd. 
To  men  forgotten  and  forlorn,  the  hand 
Of  restitution:  Yes,  the  trumpet's  voice 
The  Sabbath  of  the  jubileef  announced : 
The  freedom-freighted  blast,  through  all  the  land 
At  once,  in  every  city,  echoing  rings, 
From  Lebanon  to  Carmel's  woody  cliffs. 
So  loud,  that  far  within  the  desert's  verge 
The  couching  lion  starts,  and  glares  around. 
Freehs  the  bondman  now,  each  one  returns 
To  his  inheritance  t  The  man,  grown  old 
In  servitude  far  from  his  native  fields. 
Hastes  joyous  on  his  way ;  no  hills  are  steep. 
Smooth  is  each  rugged  path ;  his  little  ones 


*  **  And  it  came  to  pass,  on  the  third  day  in  the  morning 
that  there  were  thunders  and  lightnings,  and  a  thick 
cloud  upon  the  mount,  and  the  voice  of  the  trumpet  ex 
ceeding  loud ;  so  that  all  the  people  that  was  in  the  camp 
trembled."   Ezod.  xlz.  IS. 

t  **  And  thou  shalt  number  seven  Sabbaths  of  years 
unto  thee,  seven  times  seven  years ;  and  the  space  of  the 
seven  Sabbaths  of  years  ehall  be  unto  thee  forty  and  nine 
years.  Then  shalt  thou  cause  the  trumpet  of  the  jubilee 
to  sound  on  the  tenth  day  oi  the  seventh  month ;  in  the 
day  of  atonement  shall  ye  make  the  trumpet  •oond 
throughout  all  your  land.  And  ye  shall  hallow  the  filUeth 
year,  and  proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the  land  unto 
all  the  inbabltams  thereof:  it  shall  be  a  jubilee  unto  yoa ; 

iand  ye  shall  return  every  roan  unto  his  possession,  and 
ye  shall  return  every  man  unto  bis  fiunily."  Lev.  vxv 
8-10. 
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Sport  u  they  go,  while  oft  the  mother  chides 

The  lingering  step,  lured  by  the  way-side  flowers : 

At  length  the  hill,  from  which  a  farewell  look. 

And  still  another  parting  look,  he  cast 

On  his  paternal  Tale,  appears  in  view  t 

The  summit  galn'd,  throbs  hard  his  heart  with  joy 

And  sorrow  blent,  to  see  that  vale  once  more  { 

Instant  his  eager  eye  darts  to  the  roof 

Where  first  he  saw  the  light  {  his  youngest  bom 

He  lifts,  and,  pointing  to  the  much-loved  spot. 

Says— ^  There  thy  fathers  lived,  and  there  they 

sleep." 
Onward  he  wends ;  near  and  more  near  he  draws : 
How  sweet  the  tinkle  of  the  pahn-bower*d  brook .' 
The  sunbeam  slanting  through  the  cedar  grove 
How  lovely,  and  how  mild !    But  lovelier  still 
The  welcome  in  the  eye  of  ancient  friends, 
Scarce  known  at  first  !*and  dear  the  fig-tree  shade 
'Neath  which  on  Sabbath  eve  his  father  told* 
Of  Israel  from  the  house  of  bondage  freed. 
Led  through  the  desert  to  the  promised  land  r— 
With  eager  arms  the  aged  stem  he  clasps. 
And  with  his  tears  the  furrow'd  bark  bedews: 
And  still,  at  midnight  hour,  he  thinks  he  hears 
The  blissful  sound  that  brake  the  bondman's  chains. 
The  glorious  peal  of  freedom  and  of  joy ! 

Did  ever  law  of  man  a  power  like  this 
Display  ?  power  marvellous  as  merciful. 
Which,  though  in  other  ordinances  still 
Most  plainly  seen,  is  yet  but  little  mark*d 
For  what  it  truly  is, — a  miracle ! 
Stupendous,  ever  new,  perform'd  at  once 
In  every  region,— yea,  on  every  sea 
Whkh  Europe's  navies  plough  r— yes,  in  all  lands 
From  pole  to  pole,  or  civilized  to  rude. 
People  there  are,  to  whom  the  Sabbath  mom 
Dawns,  shedding  dews  into  their  drooping  hearts  t 
Yes,  far  beyond  the  high-heaved  westem  wavo. 
Amid  Columbia's  wildernesses  vast. 
The  words  which  God  in  thunder  from  the  mount 
Of  Sinai  spake,  are  heard,  and  are  ob^y'd. 
Thy  children,  Scotia,  in  the  desert  land. 
Driven  from  their  homes  by  fell  monopoly. 
Keep  holy  to  the  Lord  the  seventh  day. 
Assembled  under  loftiest  canopy 
Of  trees  primeval,  soon  to  be  laid  low 
They  sing.  By  Babd*s  streamt  wt  sat  and  ^nept 

What  strong  mysterious  links  enchain  the  heart 
To  regions  where  the  mom  of  life  is  spent ! 
In  foreign  lands,  though  happier  be  the  clime. 
Though  round  our  board  smile  all  the  friends  we 

love. 
The  face  of  nature  wears  a  stranger's  look. 
Tea,  though  the  valley  which  we  loved  be  swept 
Of  its  inhabitants,  none  left  behind, 
Not  e'en  the  poor  blind  man  who  sought  his  bread 
From  door  to  door,  still,  still  there  is  a  want} 
Yes,  even  he,  round  whom  a  night  that  knows 


*  **  And  these  words  which  I  command  thee  this  dajr 
shall  be  in  thine  heart:  And  thou  ihalt  teach  them  dili- 
gentlx  unto  thjr  children,  and  shalt  talk  of  them  when 
thou  fittest  in  Xhy  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the 
mvf,  and  when  thou  llest  down,  and  when  thou  rises t  up. 
Thon  shalt  say  unto  thy  son,  We  were  Pharaoh's  bond- 
men in  Egypt ;  and  the  Lord  brouglit  us  out  of  Egypt  with 
a  miehty  hand."    Deut.  vi.  6s  7. 21. 


No  dawn  is  ever  spread,  whose  native  vale 
Presented  to  his  closed  eyes  a  blank, 
Deplores  its  distance  now.    There  well  he  knew 
Each  object,  though  unseen }  there  could  he  wend 
His  way,  guideless,  through  wilds  and  mazy  woods  i 
Each  aged  tree,  spared  when  the  forest  fell. 
Was  his  familiar  friend,  from  the  smooth  birch, 
With  rind  of  silken  touch,  to  the  rough  ehn : 
The  three  gray  stones  that  mark*d  where  heroes  la^ 
Mouro'd  by  the  harp,  mouro'd  by  the  melting  voice 
Of  Cona,  oft  his  resting-place  had  been ; 
Oft  had  they  told  hhn  that  his  home  was  near  x 
The  tinkle  of  the  rill,  the  murmuring 
So  gentle  of  the  brook  the  torrent's  rush. 
The  cataract's  din,  the  ocean's  distant  loar. 
The  echo's  answer  to  lis  foot  or  voice, — 
All  spoke  a  language  which  he  understood, 
All  wam'd  him  of  his  way.    But  most  he  feels. 
Upon  the  hallow'd  mom,  the  saddening  change : 
No  more  he  hears  the  gladsome  village  bell 
Ring  the  bless'd  summons  to  the  house  of  God  i 
And-^or  the  voice  of  psalms,  loud,  solemn,  grand, 
That  cheer'd  his  darkling  path,  as  with  slow  step 
And  feeble,  he  toil'd  up  the  spire-topt  hill,— 
A  few  faint  notes  ascend  among  the  trees. 

What  though  the  cluster'd  vine  there  hardly 
tempts 
The  traveller's  hand;  though  birds  of  dazzling  plume 
Perch  on  the  loaded  boughs ;— '*  Give  me  thy  woods, 
(Exclaims  the  banish'd  man,)  thy  barren  woods. 
Poor  Scotland !    Sweeter  there  the  reddening  haw, 
The  sloe,  or  rowan's*  bitter  bunch,  than  here 
The  purple  grape  {  dearer  the  redbreast's  note. 
That  mourns  the  fading  year  in  Scotia's  vales. 
Than  Philomel's,  where  spring  is  ever  new ; 
More  dear  to  me  the  redbreast's  sober  suit. 
So  like  a  wither'd  leaflet,  than  the  glare 
Of  gaudy  wings,  that  make  the  iris  dim." 

Nor  is  regret  exclusive  to  the  old  t 
The  boy,  whose  birth  was  midway  o'er  the  male, 
A  ship  his  cradle,  by  the  billows  rock'd, — 
<*  The  nursling  of  the  storm,"'— although  he  claims 
No  native  land,  yet  does  he  wistful  hear 
Of  some  far  distant  country  still  call'd  home. 
Where  lambs  of  whitest  fleece  sport  on  the  hills ; 
Where  gold-speck'd  fishes  wanton  in  the  streams; 
Where  little  birds,  when  snow-flakes  dim  the  air. 
Light  on  the  floor,  and  peck  the  table  crumbs. 
And  with  their  singing  cheer  the  winter  day. 

But  what  the  loss  of  country  to  the  woes 
Of  banishment  and  solitude  combined ! 
0 !  my  heart  bleeds  to  think  there  now  may  live 
One  hapless  man,  the  remnant  of  a  wreck. 
Cast  on  son^e  desert  island  of  that  main 
Immense,  which  stretches  from  the  Cochin  shore 
To  Acapulco.    Motionless  he  sits. 
As  is  the  rock  his  seat,  gazing  whole  days, 
With  wandering  eye,  o'er  all  the  watery  waste  • 
Now  striving  to  believe  the  albatross  . 
A  sail  appearing  on  the  horizon's  verge ; 
Now  vowing  ne'er  to  cherish  other  hope 
Than  hope  of  death.    Thds  pass  his  weary  hour^ 
Till  welcome  evening  wam  him  that  'tis  time 
Upon  the  shell-notch'd  calendar  to  mark 


•  Mountain  ash. 
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Another  day,  another  dreary  day, — 
Changeless } — ^for,  in  these  regions  of  the  sun. 
The  wholesome  law  tSiat  dooms  mankind  to  toil, 
Bestowing  grateful  interchange  of  rest 
And  labour,  is  annullM  {  for  there  the  trees, 
Adora'd  at  once  with  bud,  and  flower,  and  frait. 
Drop,  a»  the  breezes  blow,  a  shower  of  bread 
Ami  blossoms  on  the  ground.    But  yet  by  him. 
The  hermit  of  the  deep,  not  unobserved 
The  Sabbath  passes.    Tis  his  great  delight 
Each  seventh  eve  he  marks  the  fiirewell  ray. 
And  loves,  and  sighs  to  tiiink,— that  setting  sun 
Is  now  impurpllng  Scotland's  mountain  tops. 
Or,  higher  risen,  slants  athwart  her  vales, 
Tinting  with  yellow  light  the  quivering  throat 
Of  day-spring  lark,  while  woodland  birds  below 
Chant  in  the  dewy  shade.    Thus  all  night  long 
He  watches,  while  the  rising  moon  describes 
The  progress  of  the  day  in  happier  lands. 
And  now  he  almost  fancies  that  he  hears 
The  chiming  from  his  native  village  church ; 
4nd  now  he  sings,  and  fondly  hopes  the  strain 
May  be  the  same  that  sweet  ascends  at  home 
In  congregation  Ml,— where,  not  without  a  tear 
They  are  remember'd  who  in  ships  behold 
The  wonders  of  the  deept*  he  sees  the  hand. 
The  widow'd  hand,  that  veils  the^ye  suffbsed ; 
He  sees  his  orphan'd  boy  look  up,  and  strive 
The  widow'd  heart  to  soothe.    His  spirit  leans 
On  God.    Nor  does  he  leave  his  weekly  vigil 
Though  tempests  ride  o*er  welkin-lashing  waves 
On  winds  of  cloudless  wingjf  tiiough  lightnings 

burst 
So  vivid,  that  the  stars  are  hid  and  seen 
la  awful  alternation :  Calm  he  views 
The  far  exploding  firmament,  and  dares 
To  hope — one  bolt  in  mercy  is  reserved 
For  his  release  t  and  yet  he  is  resign'd 
To  live ;  because  foil  well  he  is  assured, 
Thy  hand  does  lead  hhn,  thy  right  hand  upholds.^ 

And  thy  right  hand  does  lead  him.    Lo .'  at  last. 
One  sacred  eve,  he  hears,  faint  from  the  deep. 
Music  remote,  swelling  at  intervals. 
As  if  th*  imbodied  spirit  of  such  sounds 
Came  slowly  floating  on  the  shoreward  vrave : 
The  cadence  well  he  knows, — a  hymn  of  old. 
Where  sweetly  is  rehearsed  the  lowly  state 
Of  Jesus,  when  his  birth  was  first  announced. 
In  midnight  music,  by  an  angel  choir. 
To  Bethlehem's  shepherds,^  as  they  wat^-i'd  their 
flocks. 


*  "  They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  that  do  bust, 
neas  in  great  waters;  these  see  the  works  of  the  Lord, 
and  his  wonders  In  the  deep."    Fsal.  cvii. 

t  In  the  tropical  regions,  the  sky  during  storms  ia  often 
without  a  cloud. 

t  **  If  I  uke  the  wings  of  the  rooming,  and  dwell  in  the 
utlermoet  parts  of  the  sea,  even  there  shall  thy  hand  lead 
mo,  and  thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me.'*   Fast  czxxlz. 

$  '^And  there  were  in  the  aame  country  ahepherds 
abiding  in  the  field,  Iteeping  watch  over  their  flocks  by 
night.  And  lo !  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon  them, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  ahone  round  about  them,  and, 
ihey  were  aore  afraid.  And  the  angel  said  unto  them, 
Fear  not,  for,  behold!  I  bring  you  good  tidinga  of  great 
joy,  which  ahnll  be  to  all  people.  For  unto  you  is  bom 
this  day  in  the  cliy  of  David,  a  Saviour,  who  ia  Christ  the 
U>rd.    And  thia  ahall  be  a  aign  unto  jou,  Ye  shall  find 


Breathless,  the  man  forlom  1 

It  is  a  dream.    Fuller  the  voices  swelL 

He  k>ok8,  and  starts  to  see,  moving  along, 

A  fiery  wave,*  (so  seems  it,)  crescent  fiHu'd, 

Approaching  to  the  lands  straightway  he  sees 

A  towering  whiteness ;  tis  the  beaven-fill'd  idiP 

That  wait  the  missioB'd  men,  who  have  rCBonnee^ 

Their  homes,  their  country,  nay,  alnloet  the  woiW 

Bearing  glad  tidings  to  the  leurtliest  isles 

Of  ocean,  that  the  de&4  shall  rite  agam. 

Forward  the  gleam-giit  castle  coastwise  glides  i 

It  seems  as  it  would  pass  av^ay.    To  cry 

The  wretched  man  in  vain  attempts,  in  vain. 

Powerless  his  voice  as  in  a  iearAil  dream : 

Not  so  his  hand :  he  strikes  the  flkit,— «  hhutt 

Mounts  from  the  ready  heap  of  wither»d  leaves : 

The  musk  ceases,  accents  harsh  succeed. 

Harsh,  but  most  grateful  t 'downward  drop  tb9 

sails; 
IngulTd  the  anchor  sinks ;  the  boat  is  launched ; 
But  cautkms  lies  aloof  till  morning  dawn  t 
0  then  the  transport  of  the  man  unused 
To  other  human  voice  besides  his  own,— 
His  native  tongue  to  hear !  he  breathes  at  home. 
Though  earth's  diameter  is  interposed. 
Of  perils  of  the  sea  he  has  no  dread. 
Full  well  assured  the  mission'd  bark  is  safe. 
Held  in  the  hollow  of  th>  Almighty's  hand. 
(And  signal  thy  deliverances  have  been 
Of  these  thy  messengers  of  peace  and  joy.) 
From  storms  that  loudly  threaten  to  unfiiz 
Islands  rock-rooted  in  the  ocean's  bed. 
Thou  dost  deliver  themr'-and  from  the  calm, 
More  dreadful  thkn  the  storm,  when  raotionlees 
Upon  the  purple  deep  the  vessel  lies 
For  days,  for  nights,  illumed  b^  phosphor  hmpt 
When  8ea»birds  seem  In  nests  of  flame  to  float 
When  backward  starts  the  boldest  mariner 
To  see,  while  o'er  the  side  he  leans,  his  fact 
As  if  deep  tinged  with  blood.^* 

Let  worldly  men 
The  cause  and  combatants  contemptuous  scorn. 
And  call  fanatics  them  who  hazard  healtii 
And  life  in  testifying  of  the  truth. 
Who  Joy  and  glory  in  the  cross  of  Christ ! 
What  were  the  Galilean  fishermen 
But  messengers,  eommission'd  to  announce 
The  resurrection,  and  the  life  to  come ! 
They  too,  though  clothed  with  power  of  migirty 


Miraculous,  were  oft  received  with  scorn ; 
Oft  did  their  words  fall  powerless,  though  enforced 
By  deeds  that  mark'd  Omnipotence  their  friend; 
But,  when  their  eflfbrts  fiatil'd,  unweariedly 
They  onward  went,  rejoicing  in  their  course. 


the  babe  wrapped  in  awaddling^lothesi  lying  In  a  manger.  ^ 
And  auddenly  there  vraa  with  the  angel  a  multitude  of 
the  heavenly  hoat,  praiaing  God,  and  saying,  Gloiy  to 
God  in  Uie  highcat,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward 
men."    Luke  ii.  8-14. 

*  "  In  aorae  aeaa,  aa  particularly  about  the  coast  oi 
Malabar,  aa  a  ahip  floata  along,  it  aeema  during  the  night 
to  be  aurrounded  with  fire,  and  to  leave  a  long  track  of 
light  behind  iu  Whenever  the  aea  ia  gently  agitated,  it 
aeema  converted  into  little  atara :  every  drop  as  it  breaks 
emita  light,  like  bodiea  electrified  in  the  dark."— ZXtrtfui     i 
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Like  helianthus,*  borne  on  downy  wings 
To  distant  realms,  they  fireqnent  fell  on  soils 
Barren  and  thankless ;  yet  oft-times  they  saw 
rheir  labours  crown'd  with  fruit  a  hundred  fold, 
Saw  the  new  converts  testify  their  faith 
By  works  of  love, — the  slave  set  free,  the  sick 
Attended,  prisoners  visited,  the  poor 
Received  as  brothers  at  the  rich  man's  board. 
Alas !  how  different  now  the  deeds  of  men 
Nursed  in  the  faith  of  Christ ! — ^The  free  made  slaves ! 
Torn  from  their  country,  borne  across  the  deep. 
Enchain 'd,  endungeon*d,  forced  by  stripes  to  live, 
Doom'd  to  behold  their  wives,  their  little  ones. 
Tremble  beneath  the  white  man*8  fiend-like  frown ! 
Yet  e'en  to  scenes  like  these  the  Sabbath  brings 
Alleviation  of  th'  enormous  wo : — 
The  oft  reiterated  stroke  is  still ; 
The  clotted  scourge  hangs  hardening  in  the  shrouds. 
But  see,  the  demon  man,  whose  trade  is  blood. 
With  dauntless  front  convene  his  ruffian  crew 
To  hear  the  sacred  service  read.    Accursed, 
The  wretch's  bile-tinged  lips  profane  the  word 
Of  God ;  Accursed,  he  ventures  to  pronounce    . 
The  decalogue,  nor  falters  at  that  law 
Wherein  'tis  written,  Thou  ihalt  do  no  murder : 
Perhaps,  while  yet  the  words  are  on  his  lips. 
He  hears  a  dying  mother's  parting  groan ; 
He  hears  her  orphan'd  child,  with  lisping  plaint. 
Attempt  to  rouse  her  from  the  sleep  of  death. 

O  England  !  England !  wash  thy  purpled  hands 
Of  this  foul  sin,  and  never  dip  them  more 
In  guilt  so  damnable !  then  lift  them  up 
In  supplication  to  that  God,  whose  name 
Is  Mercy ;  then  thou  maycst,  without  the  risk 
Of  drawing  vengeance  from  the  surcharged  clouds. 
Implore  protection  to  thy  menaced  shores ; 
Then  God  will  blast  the  tsrrant's  arm  that  grasps 
The  thunderbolt  of  ruin  o'er  thy  head : 
Then  will  he  turn  the  wolvish  race  to  prey 
Upon  each  other ;  then  will  he  arrest 
The  lava  torrent,  causmg  it  regorge 
Back  to  its  source  with  fiery  desolation. 

Of  all  the  murderous  trades  by  mortals  plied, 
Tis  war  alone  that  never  violates 
The  hallow'd  day  by  simulate  respect,— 
By  hjrpocrilic  rest:  No,  no,  the  work  proceeds. 
From  sacred  pinnacles  are  hun,;  the  flags,t 
That  give  the  sign  to  slip  the  leash  from  slaughter. 
The  bells,  whose  knoll  a  ho  *  calmness  pour'd 
Into  the  good  man's  breast,— Those  sound  solaced 
The  sick,  the  poor,  the  old — perversion  dire— 
Peafing  with  sulphurous  tongues,  speak   death- 
fraught  words ! 
From  mom  to  eve  destruction  revels  frenzied. 
Till  at  the  hour  when  peaceful  vesper>chimcB 
Were  wont  to  soothe  the  ear,  the  trumpet  sounds 
Pursuit  and  flight  altem ;  and  for  the  song 
Of  larks,  descending  to  their  grass-bower'd  homes, 
The  croak  of  flesh-gorged  ravens,  as  they  slake 
Their  thirst  in  hoof-prints  fill'd  with  gore,  disturbs 
The  stupor  of  the  dying  man  ;  while  death 

•  Sunflower.  "  The  seeds  of  many  plants  of  this  kind 
are  fiimiahed  with  a  plume,  by  which  admirable  mecha. 
Blsm  they  are  diasemlnated  fkr  from  their  parent  stem." 

t  t/hurch  steeples  are  frequently  used  as  signal  posts. 


Triumphantly  sails  down  th'  ensanguined  stream. 
On  corses  throned,  and  crown'd  with  shiver'd  boo^ 
That  erst  hung  imaged  in  the  crystal  tide.* 

And  what  the  harvest  of  these  bloody  fields  f 
A  double  weight  of  fetters  to  the  slave. 
And  chains  on  arms  that  wielded  freedom's  swoi^ 
Spirit  of  Tell !  and  art  thou  doom'd  to  see 
Thy  mountains,  that  confess'd  no  other  chains 
Than  what  the  wintry  elements  had  forged,— 
Thy  vales,  where  freedom,  and  her  stem  compeCTi 
Proud,  virtuous  poverty,  their  noble  state 
Maintain 'd,  amid  surrounding  threats  of  wealth, 
Of  superstition,  and  tyrannic  sway- 
Spirit  of  Tell !  and  art  thou  doom'd  to  see 
That  land  subdued  by  slavery's  basest  slaves  ( 
By  men,  whose  lips  pronounce  the  sacred  name 
Of  liberty,  then  kiss  the  despot's  foot  ? 
Helvetia !  hadst  thou  to  thyself  been  true. 
Thy  dying  sons  had  triumph 'd  as  they  fell : 
But  twas  a  glorious  effort,  though  in  vain. 
Aloft  thy  genius,  'mid  the  sweeping  clouds. 
The  flag  of  freedom  spread ;  bright  in  the  storm 
The  streaming  meteor  waved,  and  far  it  gleam'd  t 
But,  ah !  'twas  transient,  as  the  Iris'  arch, 
Glanced  from  leviathan's  ascending  shower. 
When  'mid  the  mountain  waves  heaving  his  head. 
Already  had  the  friendly-seeming  foe 
Possess'd  the  snow  piled  ramparts  of  the  land : 
Down  like  an  avalanche  they  roll'd,  tbey  crush'd 
The  temple,  palace,  cottage,  every  work 
Of  art  and  nature,  in  one  common  ruin. 
The  dreadful  crash  is  o'er,  and  «ieace  ensues,— 
The  peace  of  desolation,  gloomy,  still  t 
Each  day  is  hush'd  as  Sabbath ;  but,  alas ! 
No  Sabbath  service  glads  the  seventh  day ! 
No  more  the  hnppy'villagers  are  seen 
Winding  adown  the  rock-hewn  paths,  that  woftt 
To  lead  their  footsteps  to  the  house  of  prayer ; 
But,  far  apart,  assembled  in  the  depth 
Of  solitudes,  perhaps  a  little  group 
Of  aged  men,  and  orphan  boys,  and  maids. 
Bereft,  list  to  the  breathings  of  the  holy  man, 
Who  spurns  an  oath  of  fealty  to  the  power 
Of  ralers  chosen  by  a  tyrant's  nod. 
No  more,  as  dies  the  rustling  of  the  breeze. 
Is  heard  the  distant  vesper  hymn ;  no  more 
At  gloamin  hour,  the  plaintive  strain,  that  links 
His  country  to  the  Switzer*^  heart,  delights 
The  loosening  team ;  or  if  ^me  shepherd  boy 
Attempt  the  strain,  his  voice  soon  faltering  stops  $ 
He  feels  his  country  now  a  foreign  land. 

O  Scotland !  canst  thou  for  a  moment  brojk 
The  mere  imagination,  that  a  fate 
Like  this  should  e'er  be  thine !  that  o'er  these  hilli 
And  dear-bought  vales,  whence  Wallace,  Douglas, 
Brace,  "* 

Repell'd  proud  Edward's  multitudinous  hordes, 
A  Gallic  foe,  that  abject  race,  should  rule .' 
No,  no !  let  never  hostile  standard  touch 
Thy  shore:  rush,  rash  into  the  dashing  brine. 
And  crest  each  wave  with  steel ;  and  should  the 
stamp 


*  Afler  a  heavy  cannonade,  the  shivered  iranches  of 
trees,  and  the  corpses  of  the  killed,  are  wen  floating 
together  down  the  rivers. 
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Of  slaveiy's  footstep  yiolate  the  strand. 
Let  not  the  tardy  tide  efface  the  mark ; 
Sweep  off  the  stigina  with  a  sea  of  blood  ! 

Thrice  happy  he,  who,  far  in  Scottish  glen 
Retired,  (yet  ready  at  his  country's  call,) 
Has  left  the  restless  emmet-hill  of  man  t 
He  never  longs  to  read  the  saddening  tale 
Of  endless  wars  {  and  seldom  does  he  hear 
The  tale  of  wo ;  and  ere  it  reaches  him, 
Rumour,  so  loud  when  new,  has  died  away 
Into  a  whisper,  on  the  memory  borne 
Of  casual  traveller : — as  on  the  deep. 
Far  from  the  sight  of  land,  when  all  around 
Is  waveless  calm,  the  sudden  tremulous  swell. 
That  gently  heaves  the  ship,  tells,  as  it  rolls. 
Of  earthquakes  dread,  and  cities  overthrown. 

O  Scotland  !  much  I  love  thy  tranquil  dales  z 
But  most  on  Sabbath  eve,  when  low  the  sun 
Slants  through  the  upland  copse,  'tis  my  delight. 
Wandering,  and  stopping  oft,  to  hear  the  song 
Of  kindred  praise  arise  from  humble  roofs  { 
Or,  when  the  simple  service  ends,  to  hear 
The  lifted  latch,  and  mark  the  gray-hair*d  man. 
The  father  and  the  priest,  walk  forth  alone 
Into  his  garden-plat,  or  little  field. 
To  commune  with  his  God  in  secret  prayer,— 
To  bless  the  Lord,  that  in  hi^  downward  years 
His  children  are  about  him  t  Sweet,  meantime. 
The  thrush,  that  sings  upon  the  a^  thorn, 
Brings  to  his  view  the  days  of  youthful  years, 
When  that  same  aged  thorn  was  but  a  bush. 
Nor  is  the  contrast  between  youth  My\  age 
To  him  a  painful  thought  \  he  joys  to  thirk 
His  Journey  near  a  close, — heaven  is  his  home. 
More  happy  far  that  man,  though  bowed  down. 
Though  feeble  be  his  gait,  and  dim  his  eye,- 
Than  they,  the  favourites  of  youth  and  health. 
Of  riches,  and  of  fame,  who  have  renounced 
The  glorious  promise  of  the  life  to  come, 
Clinging  to  death.-* 

Or  mark  that  female  face, 
The  faded  picture  of  its  former  self,— 
The  garments  coarse,  but  clean ; — ^frequent  at  church 
I've  noted  such  a  one,  i'ceble  and  pale. 
Yet  standing,  with  a  l:ok  of  mik.  oontent. 
Till  beckou'd  by  some  kindly  hand  to  sit 
She  had  seen  better  days ;  there  was  a  time 
Her  hands  could  earn  her  bread,  and  freely  give 
To  those  who  were  in  want ;  but  now  old  age. 
And  lingering  disease,  have  made  her  helpless. 
Yet  she  is  happy,  ay,  and  she  is  wise, 
(Philosophers  may  sneer,  and  pedants  frown,) 
Although  her  Bible  is  her  only  book ; 
And  she  is  rich,  although  her  only  wealth 
Is  recollection  of  a  well-spent  life- 
Is  expectation  of  the  life  to  come. 
Examine  here,  explore  the  narrow  path 
In  which  she  walks ;  look  not  for  virtuous  deeds 
In  history's  arena,  where  the  prize 
Of  fame,  or  power,  prompts  to  heroic  acts. 
Peruse  the  lives  themselves  of  men  obscure  .*•— 
There  charity,  that  robs  itself  to  give ; 
'Jlicre  fortitude  in  sickness,  nursed  by  want ; 
There  courage,  that  expects  no  tongue  to  praise; 
rhere  virtue  lurks,  like  purest  gold  deep  hid. 
With  no  alloy  of  selfish  motive  mix'd. 


The  poor  man's  boon,  that  stints  him  of  his  bnad^ 
Is  prized  more  highly  in  the  sight  of  Him 
Who  sees  the  heart,  than  golden  gifts  from  1 
That  scarce  can  know  their  coimtkss 

less:* 
Yea,  the  deep  sigh  that  heaves  the  poor  man's  1 
To  s(  e  distress,  and  feel  his  willing  aim 
Palsii  d  by  penury,  ascends  to  heaven ; 
While  ponderous  bequests  of  lands  and  goods 
Ne'er  rise  above  their  earthly  origin. 

And  should  all  bounty  that   is  dodiei  wilk 
power 
Be  deem'd  unworthy  ? — ^Fai  be  such  a  thought ! . 
E'en  when  the  rich  bestow,  there  are  sure  tests 
Of  genuine  charity  r-Yes,  yes,  let  wealth 
Give  other  alms  than  silver  or  than  gold,— 
Time,  trouble,  toil,  attendance,  watchfulness. 
Exposure  to  disease )— yes,  let  the  rich 
Be  often  seen  beneath  the  sick  man's  roof; 
Or  cheering,  with  inquiries  from  the  heart. 
And  hopes  of  health,  the  melancholy  range 
Of  couches  in  the  public  wards  of  wo; 
There  let  them  often  bless  the  sick  man's  bed. 
With  kind  assurances  that  all  is  well 
At  home,  that  plenty  smiles  iipon  the  board, — 
The  while  the  hand  that  eam'd  the  frugal  meal 
Can  hardly  raise  itself  in  sign  of  thanks. 
Above  all  duties,  let  the  rich  man  search  • 

Into  the  cause  he  knoweth  not,  nor  spurn 
The  suppliant  wretch  as  guilty  of  a  crime. 

Ye,  blcss'd  with  wealth.'  (another  uuft  lar 
power 
Of  doing  good,)  O  would  ye  but  devote 
A  little  portion  of  each  seventh  day 
To  acts  otjtatice  to  your  fellow  men  ! 
The  house  of  mourning  silently  invites : 
Shun  not  the  crowded  alley ;  prompt  descent 
Into  the  half-sunk  cell,  darksome  and  damp ; 
Nor  seem  impatient  to  be  gone  t  Inquire^ 
CoQsole,  instruct,  encourage,  soothe,  assist ; 
Read,  pray,  and  sing  a  new  song  to  the  Lord  s 
Make  tcara  of  joy  down  grief-worn  furrows  flow. 

0  health  !  thou  sun  of  life,  without  whose  besD 
The  fairer t  scenes  of  nature  seem  involved 
In  darkness,  shine  upon  my  dreary  path 
Once  more ;  or,  with  thy  faintest  dawn,  give  hopt, 
That  I  may  yet  enjoy  thy  vital  ray ! 
Though   transient  be   the  hope,  'twill  be  most 

sweet. 
Like  midnight  music,  stealing  on  the  ear. 
Then  gliding  past,  and  dying  slow  away. 
Music !  thou  soothing  power,  thy  charm  is  pn  red 
Most  vividly  when  clouds  o'ercast  the  soul ; 
So  light  its  loveliest  effect  displays 
In  lowering  skies,  when  through  the  murky  rack 
A  slanting  sunbeam  shoots,  and  instant  limns 


*  **  And  Jesus  sat  orer  against  the  U^asury,  and  t»> 
held  how  the  people  cast  monex  into  the  treasury:  and 
many  that  were  rich  cast  la  much.  And  there  came  a 
certain  poor  widow,  and  she  threw  lu  two  mites,  which 
make  a  farthing.  And  ho  called  unto  him  his  disciples, 
and  saith  unto  them,  Verilji  I  say  unto  you,  that  this  poor 
widow  hath  cast  more  in  than  all  they  which  have  caai 
into  the  treasury :  For  all  they  did  cast  in  of  their  aboa 
dance,  but  she  of  her  want  did  cast  in  all  that  die  had. 
even  all  her  livlnc."    Mark  zii.  41-44 
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rbe  ethereal  curve  of  seven  bannoDioiis  dye«, 

Elidtisg  a  splendour  firom  the  gloom ; 

O  musk !  still  Touchsaft  to  tranquillize 

This  breast  perturb'd ;  thy  voice,  though  moumfVi], 

soothes  s 
And  mournful  aye  are  thy  most  beauteous  lays, 
like  fiUl  of  blossoms  from  the  orchard  boughs,— 
The  autumn  of  the  spring.    Enchanting  power ! 
Who,  by  thy  aiiy  spell,  canst  whirl  the  mind 
Far  irom  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  to  vales 
Where  Tweed  or  Yarrow  flows  i    or,  spuming 

time 
Recall  red  Flodden  field ;  or  suddenly 
Transport,  with  alter'd  strain,  the  deafenM  ear 
To  Linden's  plain ! — ^But  what  the  pastoral  lay, 
The  melting  dir^  the  battle's  trumpet  peal, 
Compared  to  notes  with  sacred  numbers  link'd 
In  union,  solemn,  grand !    0  then  the  spirit, 
Upborne  on  pinions  of  celestial  sound. 
Soars  to  the  throne  of  God,  and  ravish'd  hears 
Ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  voices  rise 
In  halleli^ahs ; — ^voices,  that  erewhile 
Were  feebly  tuned  perhaps  to  low-breathed  hymns 
Of  solace  in  the  chambers  of  the  poor,— 
The  Sabbath  worship  of  the  friendless  sick. 

Bless'd  be  the  female  votaries,  whose  days 
No  Sabbath  of  their  pious  labours  prove. 
Whose  lives  are  consecrated  to  the  toil 
Of  ministering  around  the  uncurtain'*d  couch 
Of  pain  and  poverty !    Bless'd  be  the  hands. 
The  lovely  hands,  (for  beauty,  youth,  and  grace. 
Are  oft  conceal'd  by  pity's  closest  veil,) 
That  mix  the  cup  medicinal,  that  bind 
The  wounds  which  ruthless  warfare  and  disease 
Have  to  the  loathsome  lazar-bouse  consign'd. 

Fierce  superstition  of  the  mitred  king ! 
Almost  I  could  forget  thy  torch  and  stake. 
When  I  this  blessed  sisterhood  surveys- 
Compassion's  priestesses,  disciples  true 
Of  him  whose  touch  was  health,  whose  single 

word 
Electrified  with  life  the  palsied  arm,— 
Of  him  who  said,  Take  up  thy  bed  and  waXky-^ 
Of  him  who  cried  to  Lazarus,  Cttme  forth. 

And  he  who  cried  to  Lazarus,  Come  forth, 
Will,  when  the  Sabbath  of  the  tomb  is  past, 
Call  forth  the  deau,  and  reunite  the  dust 
(Transform'd  and  purified)  to  angel  souls. 
Ecstatic  hope !  belief .'  conviction  firm  !     , 
How  grateful  'tis  to  recollect  the  time 
When  hope  arose  to  faith !    Faintly  at  first 
The  heavenly  voice  is  heard  i  then,  by  degrees, 
Its  music  sounds  perpetual  in  the  heart 
Thus  he,  who  all  the  gloomy  winter  long 
Has  dwelt  in  city  crowds,  wandering  a  field 
Betimes  on  Sabbath  mom,  ere  yet  the  spring 
Unfold  the  daisy's  bud,  delighted  hears 
The  first  lark's  note,  faint  yet,  and  short  the 

song, 
Check'd  by  the  chill  ungenial  northern  breeze ; 
But,  as  the  sun  ascends,  another -springs. 
And  still  another  soars  on  loftier  wing. 
Till  all  o'erhead,  the  joyous  choir  unseen. 
Poised  welkin  high,  harmonious  fills  the  air. 
As  if  it  were  a  link  'tween  earth  and  heaven. 
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A  SPBINO  SABBATH  WALK. 

MofT  eamest  was  his  voice  !  most  mild  his  look, 
As  with  raised  hands  he  bless'd  his  parting  flock. 
He  is  a  faithfUl  pastor  of  the  poor ; — 
He  thinks  not  of  himself  i  his  Master's  words, 
Feedyfeed  my  eheep*  are  ever  at  his  heart. 
The  cross  of  Christ  is  aye  before  his  eyes. 
0,  how  I  love,  with  melted  soul,  to  leave 
The  house  of  prayer,  and  wander  in  the  fields 
Alone  !    What  though  the  opening  spring  be  chill  A 
Although  the  lark,  check'd  in  his  airy  path 
Eke  out  his  song,  perch'd  on  the  fallow  clod. 
That  still  o'ertops  the  blade  !    Although  no  branch 
Have  spread  its  foliage,  save  the  willow  wand 
That  dips  its  pale  leaves  in  the  swollen  stream ! 
What  though  the  clouds  oft  lower !    Their  threati 

but  end 
In  sunny  showers,  that  scarcely  fill  the  folds 
Of  moss-couch'd  violet,  or  interrapt 
The  merle's  dulcet  pipe, — melodious  bird ! 
He,  hid  behind  the  milk-white  slow-thorn  spray, 
(Whose  early  flowers  anticipate  the  leaf,) 
Welcomes  the  time  of  buds,  the  infant  year. 

Sweet  is  the  sunny  nook,  to  which  my  steps 
Have  brought  me,  hairdly  conscious  where  I  roas  d 
Unheeding  where,— so  lovely  all  around 
The  works  of  God,  array'd  in  vernal  smile  ! 

Oft  at  this  season,  musing,  I  prolong 
My  devious  range,  till,  sunk  from  view,  the  sun 
Emblaze,  with  upward-slanting  ray,  the  breast. 
And  wing  unquivering  of  the  wheeling  lark. 
Descending,  vocal,  from  her  latest  flight ; 
While,  disregardful  of  yon  lonely  star, — 
The  harbinger  of  chill  night's  glittering  host,-^ 
Sweet  Redbreast,  Scotia's  Philomela,  chants, 
In  desultoiy  strains,  his  evening  hymn. 

A  SUMMER  SABBATH  WALK 
Deuortful  is  this  loneliness :  it  calms 
My  heart:  pleasant  the  cool  beneath  these  elms. 
That  throw  across  the  stream  a  moveless  shade. 
Here  nature  in  her  midnoon  whisper  speaks ; 
How  peaceful  every  sound ! — the  ring-dove's  plaint, 
Moan'd  from  the  twilight  centre  of  the  grove. 
While  every  other  woodland  lay  is  mute. 
Save  when  the  wren  flits  from  her  down-coved  nest. 
And  from  the  root-sprig  trills  her  ditty  clear,— 
The  grasshopper's  oft  pausing  chirp, — ^the  buzz, 
Angrily  shrill,  of  moss-entangled  bee. 


•  **  So  when  he  had  dhied,  Jesus  salth  to  Simon  Peter, 
Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  v:a  more  than  the«e  t 
He  iaith  unto  him,  Tea,  Lord,  thou  k  no  west  thai  I  love 
thee.  He  salth  unto  him,  Feed  my  lambe.  He  salth  to 
him  again  the  second  time.  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest 
thou  me  1  He  salth  unto  him,  Yea,  Lord,  thou  knowest 
that  I  love  thee.  He  saith  unto  him,  Feed  mj  sheep.  He 
saith  udto  him  the  third  time,  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest 
thou  me  t  Peter  was  grieved,  iMcause  he  said  unto  hia 
the  third  time,  Lovest  thou  me  t  And  he  said  unto  hhn, 
Lord,  thou  knowest  all  tnmgs,  thou  knowest  that  I  lova 
thee.    Jesus  salih  unto  him,  Feed  tnj  sheep."  John  xal 
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Thit,  soon  aa  loosed,  booms  with  full  twang  away, 
The  ludden  rushing  of  the  minnow  shoal. 
Scared  from  the  shallows  hy  my  passing  tread. 
Dimpling  the  water  ^des,  with  here  and  there 
A  glossy  fly,  skimming  in  circlets  gay 
The  treacherous  surface,  while  the  quick-eyed  trout 
Watches  his  time  to  spring ;  or  from  above. 
Some  feather'd  dam,  surveying  midst  the  boughs, 
Darts  from  her  perch,  and  to  her  pluroeless  brood 
Bears  off  the  prize : — Sad  emblem  of  man'k  lot ! 
He,  giddy  insect,  from  his  native  leaf, 
(Where  safe  and  happily  he  might  havtf  lurk'd,) 
Elate  upon  ambition's  gaudy  wings, 
Forgetful  of  his  origin,  and,  worse. 
Unthinking  of  his  end,  flies  to  the  stream  i 
And  if  from  hostile  vigilance  he  'scape. 
Buoyant  he  flutters  but  a  little  while. 
Mistakes  th'  inverted  image  of  the  sky 
For  heaven  itself,  and,  sinking,  meets  his  fate. 

Now  let  me  trace  the  stream  up  to  its  source 
Among  the  hills ;  its  runnel  by  degrees 
Diminishing,  the  murmur  turns  a  tinkle. 
Closer  and  closer  still  the  banks  approach, 
Tangled  so  thick  with  pleaching  bramble  shoots. 
With  brier,  and  hazel.branch,  and  hawthorn  spray. 
That,  fain  to  quit  the  dangle,  glad  t  mount 
Into  the  open  air :  Grateful  the  breeze 
That  fans  my  throbbing  temples  !  smiles  the  plain 
Spread  wide  below :  how  sweet  the  placid  view  ! 
*But,  0!  more  sweet  the  thought,  heart-soothing 
thought. 
That  thousands,  and  ten  thousands  of  the  sons 
Of  toil,  partake  this  day  the  common  joy 
Of  rest,  of  peace,  of  viewing  hill  and  dale. 
Of  breathing  in  the  silence  of  the  woods. 
And  blessing  Him  who  gave  the  Sabbath  day. 
Yes,  my  heart  flutters  with  a  freer  throb. 
To  think  that  now  the  townsman  wanders  forth 
Among  the  fields  and  meadows  to  enjoy 
The  coolness  of  the  day's  decline  {  to  see 
His  children  sport  around,  and  simply  pull 
The  flower  and  weed  promiscuous,  as  a  boon. 
Which  proudly  in  his  breast  they  smiling  fix. 

Again  I  turn  me  to  the  hill,  and  trace 
The  wizard  stream,  now  scarce  to  be  disc«m'd } 
Woodless  its  banks,  but  green  wfth  ferny  leaves^ 
And  thinly  strew 'd  with  heath-bells  up  and  dowc 

Now,  when  the  downward  sun  ins  leit  the  glens, 
Each  mountain's  nigged  lineaments  are  trace%. 
Upon  the  adverse  slope,  where  stalks  gigantic 
The  shepherd's  shadow  thrown  athwart  the  chasm> 
As  on  the  topmost  ridge  he  homeward  hies. 
How  deep  the  hush !  the  torrent's  channel  dry. 
Presents  a  stony  steep,  the  echo's  haunt 
But,  hark,  a  plaintive  sound  floating  along ! 
Tis  from  yon  heath-rooPd  shielin  j  now  it  dies 
Away,  now  rises  full ;  it  is  the  song 
Which  He,— who  listens  to  the  hallelujahs 
Of  choiring  seraphim,— delights  to  hear} 
It  is  the  music  of  the  heart,  the  voice 
Of  venerable  age,— of  guileless  youth. 
In  kindly  circle  seated  on  the  ground 
Before  their  wicker  door.    Behold  the  man ! 
The  grandsire  and  the  saint ;  his  silvery  locks 
Beam  in  the  parting  ray :  before  him  lies, 
Upon  the  smooth  eropt  sward,  the  open  book. 


His  comfort,  stay,  and  ever  new  delight ! 
While,  heedless,  at  his  side,  the  lisping  boy 
Fondles  the  lamb  that  nightly  shares  his  couch. 


AN  AUTUMN  SABBATH  WAUL 
Wmat  homeward  bands  their  several  ways  di^^eiM^ 
I  love  to  linger  in  the  narrow  field 
Of  rest,  to  wander  rotmd  from  tomb  to  tcmb. 
And  think  of  some  who  silent  sleep  below. 
Sad  sighs  the  wind,  that  from  those  ancient  ehM' 
Shakes  showers  of  leaves  upon  the  wither'd  grant 
The  sere  and  yellow  wreaths,  with  eddying  sweep, 
Fill  up  the  furrows  'tween  the  hillock'd  graves. 
Butjist  that  moan  !  'tis  the  poor  blind  man's  dog;. 
His  guide  for  many  a  day,  now  cove  to  mourn 
The  master  and  the  friend — conjunction  rare  ! 
A  man  indeed  he  was  of  gentle  soul. 
Though  bred  tobraye  the  deep :  the  lightning's  flstsh 
Had  dimm'd,not  closed,  his  mild,  but  sightless  eyci 
He  was  a  welcome  guest  through  all  his  range 
(It  was  not  wide :)  no  dog  would  bay  at  him ; 
Children  would  run  to  meet  him  on  his  way. 
And  lead  him  to  a  sunny  seat,  and  climb 
His  knee,  and  wonder  at  his  oft-told  tales. 
Then  would  he  teach  the  elfins  how  to  plait 
The  rushy  cap  and  crown,  or  sedgy  ship  ; 
And  I  have  seep  him  lay  his  tremulous  hand 
Upc^  their  heads,  while  silent  moved  his  lips. 
Peace  to  thy  spirit !  that  now  looks  on  me 
Perhaps  with  greater  pity  than  I  felt 
To  see  thee  wandering  darkling  on  thy  way. 

But  let  me  quit  this  melancholy  spot. 
And  roam  where  nature  gives  a  parting  smile. 
As  yet  the  blue-bells  linger  on  the  sod 
That  copes  the  sheepfold  ring ;  and  in  the  woods 
A  second  blow  of  nwny  flowers  appears ; 
Flowers  faintly  tinged,  and  breathing  no  perfume 
But  fruits,  not  blossoms,  form  the  woodland  wreata 
That  circles  Autumn's  brow :  the  ruddy  haws 
Now  clothe  the  half-leaved  thorn;  the  brambl* 

bends 
Beneath  its  jetty  load ;  the  hazel  hangs 
With  auburn  branches,  dipping  in  the  stream 
That  sweeps  along,  and  threatens  to  o'er  flow 
The  leaf-strewn  banks :  oft,  statue-like,  I  gaze. 
In  vacancy  of  thought,  upon  that  stream. 
And  chase,  with  dreaming  eye,  the  eddying  foam  % 
Or  rowan's  cluster'd  branch,  or  harvest  sheaf. 
Borne  rapidly  adown  the  dizzying  flood. 

A  WINTER  SABBATH  WAUC 

How  dazzling  white  the  snowy  scene !  deep,  deep 
The  stillness  of  the  winter  Sabbath  day, — 
Not  even  a  foot-fall  heard. — Smooth  are  the  fields, 
Each  hollow  path;vay  level  with  the  plain : 
Hid  are  the  bushes,  save  that,  hertf  and  there. 
Are  seen  the  topmost  shoots  of  brier  or  broom. 
High-ridged,  the  whirled  drift  has  almost  reach'd 
The  powder'd  key-stone  of  the  churchyard  porch 
Mute  hangs  the  hooded  bell ;  the  tombs  lie  buried. 
No  step  approaches  to  the  house  of  prayer. 

The  flickering  fall  is  o'er ;  the  clouds  disperse. 
And  show  the  sun,  hung  o'er  the  welkin's  verge  } 
Shooting  a  bright  but  vieffectual  beam 
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On  all  the  spaEkling  waste.    Now  is  the  time. 
To  Tisil  natuie  in  her  grand  attire ; 
Though  perilous  the  mountainous  ascent, 
A.  nohle  recompense  the  danger  hrings. 
How  hcautiful  the  plain  stretch'd  far  below ! 
Unvaried  though  it  he,  save  by  yon  ^ream 
With  azure  windings,  or  the  leafless  wood. 
But  what  the  beauty  of  the  plain,  compared 
To  that  sublimity  which  reigns  inthroned, 
Holding  joint  rule  with  solitude  divine, 
Among  yon  rocky  fells,  that  bid  defiance 
To  steps  the  most  adventurously  bold ! 
Tksre  silence  dwells  profound ;  or  if  the  cry 
CXf  high-poised  eagle  break  at  times  the  calm, 
rhe  mantled  echoes  no  response  return. 

But  let  me  now  explore  the  deep  sunk  delL 
No  foot^print,  save  the  covey's  or  the  flock's. 
Is  seen  along  the  rill,  where  marshy  springs 
Still  rear  the  grassy  blade  of  vivid  green. 
Beware,  ye  shepherds,  of  these  treacherous  haunts, 
Nor  linger  there  too  long :  the  wintry  day 
Soon  closes ;  and  full  oft  a  heavier  fall 
Heap'd  by  the  blast,  fills  up  the  shelter'd  glen. 
While,  gurgling  deep  below,  the  buried  rill 
Mines  for  itself  a  snow-coved  way.    O I  then, 
Your  helpless  charge  drive  from  the  tempting  spot, 
And  keep  them  on  the  bleak  hill's  storaty  side. 
Where  night-winds    sweep    the    gathering  drift 

away  t— 
So  the  great  Shepherd  leads  the  h^atvenly  flock 
From  faithless  pleasures,  full  into  the  storms 
Of  life,  where  long  they  bear  the  bitter  blast. 
Until  at  length  the  vernal  son  looks  forth, 
Bedimm'd  with  showers  i    Then  to  the  pastures 

green 
He  brings  them,  where  the  quiet  waters  glide. 
The  streams  of  life,  the  Siloah  of  the  souL 
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THE  FIBST  SABBATH. 
Six  days  the  heavenly  host,  in  circle  vast. 
Like  that  untouching  cincture  which  enzones 
The  globe  of  Saturn,  compass'd  wide  this  orb. 
And  with  the  forming  mass  floated  along. 
In  rapid  course,  through  yet  untravell'd  space. 
Beholding  God's  stupendous  power,— «  world 
Bursting  from  chaos  at  the  omnifie  will, 
And  perfect  ere  the  sixth  day's  evening  star 
On  Paradise  arose.    Blessed  that  eve  * 
The  Sabbath's  harbinger,  when,  all  complete. 
In  freshest  beauty  from  Jehovah's  hand, 
.<eation  bloom'dj  when  Eden's  twilight  face 
Smiled  like  a  sleeping  babe.    The  yoke  divine 
A  holy  calm  breathed  o'er  the  goodly  work  i 
Mildly  the  sun,  upon  the  loftiest  trees, 
bhed  mellowly  a  sloping  beam.    Peace  reign'd, 
And  love,  and  gratitude }  the  human  pair 
Their  orisons  pour'd  forth  $  love,  concord,  reign'd ; 
The  falcon,  perch'd  upon  the  blooming  boi^h 
With  Philomela,  listen'd  to  her  lay } 
Among  the  antler'd  herd,  the  tiger  couch'd 
Harmless ;  the  lion's  mane  no  terror  spread 
Amoix  the  careless  ruminating  flock. 


Silence  was  o'er  fne  deep  {  the  noiseless  surge. 
The  last  subslfing  wave,— of  that  dread  tumult 
Which  raged,  when  ocean,  at  the  mute  command, 
Rush*d  furiously  into  his  new-cleft  bed, — 
Was  gently  rippling  on  the  pebbled  shore ; 
While,  on  the  swell,  the  sea-bird  with  her  head 
Wing-veil'd,  slept  tranquilly.    The  host  of  heaTatt, 
Entranced  in  new  delimit,  speechless  adored  i 
Nor  fttopp'd  their  fleet  career,  nor  changed  theb 

form 
Encircular,  till  on  that  hemisphere. 
In  which  the  blissful  garden  sweet  exhaled 
Its  incense,  odorous  clouds,*— the  Sabbath  dawn 
Arose  5  then  wide  the  flying  circle  oped. 
And  soar'd,  in  semblance  of  a  mighty  rainbow 
Silent  ascend  the  choirs  of  seraphim  j 
No  harp  resounds,  mute  is  each  voice ;  the  burst 
Of  joy  and  praise  reluctant  they  repress, — 
For  love  and  concord  all  things  so  attuned 
To  harmony,  that  earth  must  have  received 
The  grand  vibration,  and  to  the  centre  shook: 
But  soon  as  to  the  starry  altitudes 
They  reach'd,  then  what  a  storm  of  sound  tremen 

dous 
Swell'd  through  the  realms  of  space !    The  morn- 
ing stars 
Together  sang,  and  all  the  sons  of  God 
Shouted  for  joy  !  Loud  was  the  peal ;  so  loud 
As  would  have  quite  o'erwhelmM  the  human  sense  % 
But  to  the  earth  it  came  a  gentle  strain. 
Like  softest  fall  breathed  from  iColian  lute. 
When  'mid  the  chords  the  evening  gale  eXpires. 
Day  of  the  Lord !  creation's  hallow'd  close  J 
Day  of  the  Loid !  (prophetical  they  sang,] 
Benignant  mitigation  of  that  doom 
Which  must,  ere  long,  consign  the  fallen  race, 
Dwellers  in  yonder  star,  to  toil  and  wo ! 


THE  nNDING  OF  MOSES. 

Slow  glides  the  Nile ;  amid  the  margin  flags, 
Closed  in  a  bulrush  ark,  the  babe  is  left, — 
Left  by  a  mother's  hand.    His  sister  waits 
Far  off;  and  pale,  tween  hope  and  fear,  beholds 
The  royal  maid,  suirounded  by  her  train, 
Approach  the  river  bank, — approach  the  spot 
Where  sleeps  the  innocent  t  She  sees  them  stoop 
With  meeting  plumes ;  the  roshy  lid  is  nped. 
And  wakes  tiie  infant,  smiling  in  his  tears. 
As  when  along  a  little  mountain  lake 
The  summer  south-wind  breathes,  with  gentle  rijjh^ 
And  parts  the  reeds,  unveiling,  as  tiiey  bend, 
A  water-lily  floating  on  the  wave. 


JACOB  AND  PHARAOH. 
Phakaoh  upon  a  gorgeous  throne  of  state 
Was  seated  j  while  around  him  stood  subttiss 
His  servants,  watchful  of  his  lofty  looks. 
The  patriarch  enters,  leaning  on  the  arm 
Of  Benjamin.    Unmoved  by  all  the  glare 
Of  rojralty,  he  scancel^  throws  a  glance 
Upon  the  pageant  show  j  for  from  his  youth 
A  shepherd's  life  he  led,^d  view'd  each  night 
The  starry  host ;  and  still,  where'er  he  went, 
lie  felt  himself  in  presence  of  the  LoH 
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Hif  eye  is  bent  on  Joseph,  him  pursues. 
Sudden  the  king  descends  $  and,  bending,  kneels 
Before  the  aged  man,  and  supplicates 
A  blessing  from  his  lips !  the  aged  man  • 

Lays  on  the  ground  his  staff,  and  stretching  forth 
His  tremulous  hand  o*er  Pharaoh's  uncrown*dhead. 
Prays  that  th*  Lord  would  bless  him  and  his  land* 

JKFHTHAH'S  VOW. 
FsoM  conquest  JepHthah  came,  with  faltering  step 
And  troubled  eye  i  his  home  appears  in  view ; 
He  trembles  at  the  sight    Sad  he  forbodes, — 
His  TOW  will  meet  a  victim  in  his  child : 
For  well  he  knows,  that,  from  her  earliest  years, 
She  still  was  first  to  meet  his  homeward  steps : 
Well  he  remembers,  how,  with  tottering  gait, 
She  ran,  and  claspM  his  knees,  and  lisp'd,and  lookM 
Her  joy ;  and  how,  when  garlanding  with  flowers 
His  helm,  fearful,  her  infant  hand  would  shrink 
Back  from  the  lion  couch*d  beneath  the  crest 
Wbat  sound  is'  that,  which,  from  the  palm-tree 

grove. 
Floats  now  with  choral  swell,  now  fainter  fidls 
Upon  the  ear  ?    It  is,  it  is  the  song 
He  loved  to  hear, — a  song  of  thanks  and  praise. 
Sung  by  the  patriarch  for  his  ransomM  son. 
Hope  from  the  omen  springs :  0  blessed  hope ! 
It  may  not  be  her  voice  ! — Fain  would  he  think 
Twas  not  his  daughter's  voice  that  still  approach'd. 
Blent  with  the  tlmbrers  note.  Forth  Arom  the  grove 
She  foremost  glides  of  all  the  minstrel  band : 
Moveless  he  stands  |  then  grasps  his  hilt,  still  red 
With  hostile  gore,  but,  shuddering,  quits  the  hold  t 
And  clasps  in  agony  his  hands,  and  cries, 
"  Alas,  my  daughter !  thou  hast  brought  me  low."— 
The  timbrel  at  her  rooted  feet  resounds. 

SAUL  AND  DAVH. 
Deep  was  the  furrow  in  the  royal  brow. 
When  David's  hand,  lightly  as  vernal  gales 
Rippling  the  brook  of  Kedron,  skimmM  the  lyre : 
He  sung  of  Jacob's  youngest  bom, — ^the  child 
Of  his  old  age,— sold  to  the  Ishmaelite  ; 
His  exaltation  to  the  second  power 
In  Pharaoh's  realm ;  his  brethren  thither  sent ; 
Suppliant  they  stood  before  his  face,  well  known. 
Unknowing,— til)  Joseph  fell  upon  the  neck 
Of  Benjamin,  his  mother's  son,  and  wept 
Unconsciously  the  warlike  shepherd  paused  i 
But  when  he  saw,  down  the  yet  quivering  string. 
The  tear-drop  trembling  glide,  abash'd,  he  check'd, 
Indignant  at  hhnself,  the  bursting  flood, 
And,  with  a  sweep  impetuous,  struck  the  chords  t 
From  side  to  side  his  hands  transversely  glance. 
Like  lightning  thwart  a  stoimy  sea ;  his  voice 
Arises  'mid  the  clang,  and  straightway  calms 
llie  harmonious  tempest,  to  a  solemn  swell 
Magestical,  triumphant ;  for  he  sings 
Of  Arad's  mighty  host  by  Israel's  arm 
Subdued ;  of  Israel  through  the  desert  led 
He  sings ;  of  him  who  was  their  leader,  call'd 
By  God  himself,  from  keeping  Jethro's  flock. 
To  be  a  ruler  o'er  the  chosen  race. 
Kindles  the  eye  of  Saul  i  his  ami  is  poised  j— 
Harmless  the  javelin  quivers  in  the  waU. 


ELIJAH  FED  BT  RAVENS. 
Somx  was  the  famine  throughout  all  tbe  bounds 
Of  Israel,  when  El^ah,  by  command 
Of  God,  journeyed  to  Cherith's  failing  brook. 
No  rain-drops  fall,  no  dew-fraught  cloud,  at  i 
Or  closing  eve,  creeps  slowly  up  the  vale  $ 
The  withering  herbage  dies  i  among  the  pAtant 
The  shrivell'd  leaves  send  to  the  summer  gale 
An  autumn  rustle  i  no  sweet  songster's  lay 
Is  warbled  from  the  branches ;  scarce  is  heard 
The  rill's  fsdnt  brawL    The  prophet  looks  arouDd 
And  trusts  in  God,  and  lays  his  silveHd  head 
Upon  the  flowerless  bank  (  serene  he  sleeps. 
Nor  wakes  till  dawning  t  then  with  hands  encla^^ 
And  heavenward  face,  and  eyelids  closed,  he  prays 
To  Him  who  manna  on  the  desert  shower'd. 
To  Him  who  from  the  rock  made  fountains  gush  s 
Entranced  the  man  of  God  remains :  till  roused 
By  sound  of  wheeling  wings,  with  grateful  heart. 
He  sees  the  ravens  fearless  by  his  side 
Alight,  and  leave  the  heaven-provided  food. 

THE  BIRTH  OF  JESUS  ANNOUNCED. 
Deep  was  the  midnight  silence  in  the  fields 
Of  Bethlehem ;  hush'd  tiie  folds ;  save  that  at  timet 
Was  heard  the  lamb's  hint  bleat  t  the  shepherds, 

stretch'd 
On  the  green  sward,  survey'd  the  starry  vault 
The  heavens  declare  the  glory  qf  the  Lord, 
Thejlmament  tkowe  forth  thy  handy^work: 
Thus  they,  their  hearts  attuned  to  the  Most  Hi0^^ 
When  suddenly  a  splendid  cloud  appear'd. 
As  if  a  portion  of  the  milky  way 
Descended  slowly  in  the  spiral  course. 
Near  and  more  near  it  draws ;  then,  hovering,  iloatf 
High  as  the  soar  of  eagle,  shedding  bright. 
Upon  the  folded  flocks,  a  heavenly  radiance. 
From  whence  was  utter'd  loud,  yet  sweet,  a  voioe,— 
Fear  not,  1  bring  good  tidinge  qf  great  Joy  / 
For  vnto  you  u  bom  this  day  a  Saviour  ! 
And  this  shall  be  a  sign  to  you, — the  babe^ 
Laid  lowly  in  a  manger,  ye  shall  find, — 
The  angel  spake }  when,  lo !  upon  the  cloud, 
A  multitude  of  seraphim,  enthroned. 
Sang  praises,  sayingj-^G^iry  to  the  Lord 
On  high  ;  on  earth  be  peace,  good  wiU  to  siai. 
With  sweet  response  harmoniously  they  choirM, 
And  while,  with  heavenly  harmony,  the  song 
Arose  to  God,  more  bright  the  buoyant  throne 
'Illumed  the  land:  the  prowling  lion  stops, 
Avre-strack,  with  mane  uprear'd,  and  fiatteoM 

head) 
And,  without  turning,  backward  on  his  steps 
Recoils,  aghast,  into  the  desert  gloom. 
A  trembling  joy  th'  astonish'd  shepherds  prove. 
As  heavenwsLrd  reascends  the  vocal  blaze 
Triumphantly ;  while  by  degrees  the  strain 
Dies  on  the  ear,  that,  self-deluded,  listens — 
As  if  a  soimd  so  sweet  could  never  die. 

BEHOLD  MT  MOTHER  AND  MY  BRETHREN. 

Wao  is  my  mother,  or  my  brethren  ? 

He  spake,  and  look'd  on  them  who  sat  around. 

With  a  meek  smile  of  pity  blent  with  love. 
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If  on  meltixig  than  e'er  gleam'd  from  human  face, — 
As  when  a  sunbeam,  through  a  lummer  shower. 
Shines  mildly  on  a  little  bill-side  flock  i 
And  with  that  look  of  love  he  said,  Behold 
My  mother  and  my  brethren ;  for  I  say. 
That  whosoe'er  shall  do  the  will  of  God, 
He  is  my  brother,  sister,  mother,  alL 

BABTnOEUS  BESTORED  TO  SIOHT. 

Blihi),  poor,  and  helpless  Bartimeus  sat. 

Listening  the  foot  of  the  wayfaring  man. 

Still  hoping  that  the  next,  and  still  the  next. 

Would  put  an  alms  into  his  trembling  hand. 

He  thinks  he  hears  the  coming  breeze  faint  rustle 

Among  the  sycamores )  it  is  the  tread 

Of  thousand  steps  ;  it  is  the  hum  of  tongues 

Innumerable  t  But  when  the  sightless  man 

Heard  that  the  Nazarene  was  passing  by 

He  cried,  and  said, — ^  Jesus,  thou  Son  of  David, 

Have  mercy  upon  me !"  and,  when  rebuked. 

He  cried  the  more,  **  Have  mercy  upon  me .'"— 

Thy  faith  ha$  made  thee  whole,  so  Jesus  spake, 

And  straight  the  blind  bekeld  the  ta  ce  or  Goo. 

LITTLE  CHILDREN  BROUGHT  TO  JESUS. 
Sarm  that  little  children  come  to  me. 
Forbid  them  not.    Imbolden'd  by  his  words. 
The  mothers  onward  press  i  but  finding  vain 
Tb'  attempt  to  reach  the  Lord,  they  trust  their 

babes 
To  strangers*  hands  \    The  innocents,  alaim*d 
Amid  the  throng  of  faces  all  unknown. 
Shrink,  trembling,— till  iheir  wandering  eyes  dis- 
cern 
The  countenance  of  Jesus,  beaming  love 
And  pity ;  eager  then  they  stretch  their  arms, 
And,  cowering,  lay  their  heads  upon  his  breast 

JESUS  CALMS  THE  TEMPEST. 
The  roaring  tumult  of  the  billow'd  sea 
Awakes  him  not:  high  on  the  crested  surge 
Now  heaved,  his  locks  flow  streaming  in  the  blast. 
And  now,  descending  'tween  the  sheltering  waves, 
*  The  fsilling  tresses  veil  the  face  divine  % 
Meek  through  that  veil,  a  momentary  gleam 
Benignant  shines ;  he  dreams  that  he  beholds 
The  opening  eyes, — ^that  long  hopeless  had  rolPd 
In  darkness, — look  around  bedimm'd  with  tears 
Of  Joy }  but  suddenly  the  voice  of  fear 
Dispell'd  the  happy  vision  t  Awful  he  rose. 
Rebuked  the  wind,  and  said  unto  the  sea. 
Peace,  be  thou  etill !  and  straight  there  was  a  calnu 
With  terror^mingled  gladness  in  their  looks. 
The  manners  exclaim, — What  man  ie  thi$. 
That  e*en  the  toind  and  $ea  obey  hie  voice  ! 

JESUS  WALKS  ON  THE  SEA,  AND  CALMS  THE 

STORM. 
Lo\}i»  blew  the  storm  of  night ;  tiie  thwarting  surge 
Dash'd,  boiling,  on  the  labouring  bark :  dismay. 
From  face  to  face  reflected,  spread  around  :— 
When,  lo !  upon  a  towering  wave  is  seen 
The  semblance  of  a  foamy  wieath,  upright. 
Move  onward  to  the  sbtp  t  The  helmsman  starts. 


And  quits  his  hold ;  the  voyagers,  appall'd, 
Shrink  from  the  fancied  Spirit  of  the  Flood  t 
But  when  the  voice  of  Jesus  vrith  the  storm 
Soft  mingled,  Ititl^benot  afraid / 
Fear  fled,  and  joy  lighten'd  from  eye  to  eye. 
Up  he  ascends,  and,  from  the  rolling  side, 
Surveys  the  tumult  of  the  sea  and  rky 
With  transient  look  severe  t  the  tempest,  awe^ 
Sinks  to  a  sudden  calm  \  the  clouds  disperse  i 
The  moonbeam  trembles  on  the  face  divine, 
Reflected  mildly  in  th'  unruflied  deep. 


THE  DUMB  CURED. 
His  eyes  uplifted,  and  his  hands  close  dasp'd. 
The  dumb  man,  with  a  supplicating  look, 
Tum'd  as  the  Lord  pass'd  by  t    Jesus  beheld. 
And  on  him  bent  a  pitying  look,  and  spake  i 
His  moving  lips  are  by  the  suppliant  seen. 
And  the  last  accents  of  the  healing  sentence 
Ring  in  that  ear  which  never  heard  before. 
Prostrate  the  man  restored  falls  to  the  earth. 
And  uses  first  the  gift,  the  gift  sublime 
Of  speech,  in  giving  thanks  to  him,  whose  Toiet 
Was  never  utter'd  but  in  doing  good. 

THE  DEATH  OF  JESUS. 
Tis  finished :  he  spake  the  words,  and  bow'd 
His  head,  and  died. — Beholding  him  far  off. 
They  who  had  minister'^  unto  him  hope. 
Tis  his  last  agony  t  The  temple's  vail 
Is  rent  \  revealing  the  most  holy  place. 
Wherein  the  cherubim  their  wings  extend, 
O'ershadowing  the  mercy-seat  of  God. 
Appaird  the  leaning  soldier  feels  the  spear 
Shake  in  his  grasp  t  the  planted  standard  falls 
Upon  the  heaving  ground ;  the  sun  is  dimm'd. 
And  darkness  shrouds  the  body  of  the  Lord. 

THE  RESURRECTION. 

The  setting  orb  of  night  her  level  ray 
Shed  o'er  the  land,  and  on  the  dewy  sward 
The  lengthen'd  shadows  of  the  triple  cross 
Were  laid  iar-stretch'd,— -when  in  the  east  arost^ 
Last  of  the  stars,  day's  harbinger  x    No  sound 
Was  heard,  save  of  the  watching  soldier's  foott 
Within  the  rock-barr'd  sepulchre,  the  gloom 
Of  deepest  midnight  brooded  o'er  the  dead. 
The  Holy  One  t  but,  lo !  a  radiance  faint 
Began  to  dawn  around  his  sacred  brow : 
The  linen  vesture  seem'd  a  snowy  wreath. 
Drifted  by  storms  into  a  mountain  cave  t 
Bright  and  more  bright,  the  circling  halo  beam^ 
Upon  that  face,  clothed  in  a  smile  benign. 
Though  yet  exanimate.    Nor  long  the  reign 
Of  death ;  the  eyes  that  wept  for  human  griefs 
Unclose,  and  look  around  with  conscious  joy. 
Yes  (  with  returning  life,  the  first  emotion 
That  glow'd  in  Jesus'  breast  of  love  was  joy 
At  man's  redemption,  now  complete ;  at  death 
Disarm?d  (  the  grave  transform'd  into  the  couch 
Of  faith  {  the  resurrection  and  the  life. 
Majestical  he  rose  t'  trembled  the  earth ; 
The  ponderous  gate  of  stone  was  roll'd  away ; 
I  The  keepers  fell ;  the  angel,  awe-struck,  sunk 
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Into  iDTlslbilit/,  while  forth 
The  Saviour  of  the  world-walk'd,  and  stood 
Before  the  lepukhre,  and  view'd  the  dondi 
Impurpled  gloriouf  by  the  rising  tun. 


JESUS  AFFEABS  TO  THE  DISCIPLES. 
Tbb  evenkig  of  that  day,  wfaieh  saw  the  Lord 
Rise  from  the  ofaaiabeit  of  the  deed,  wai  come. 
Hit  &ithf nl  foUowen,  assembled,  sang 
A  hymn,  low*breathed  $  a  hymn  of  sorrow,  bleat 
With  hope  {  when,  in  the  midst,  sudden  he  stood ; 
The  awe-stmck  circle  backward  shrink  i  he  looks 
Around  with  a  benignant  smiie  of  love, 
And  says,  Pmtcs  ht  unto  you :  Faith  and  jpy 
Spread  o'er  each  face,  anttzed  \  as  when  the  moon, 
PavillooM  in  dark  clouds,  mildly  comes  forth. 
Silvering  a  circlet  in  the  fleecy  ranks. 


FAX7L  ACCUSED  BEFORE  I^E  TBIBUNAL  OF 
THE  AREOPAGUS. 

LoTKxr  that  voice  I  upon  the  hill  of  Mars, 
Boiling  in  bolder  thunders  than  e'er  peal'd 
From  lips  that  shook  the  Macedonian  throne  $ 
Behold  his  dauntless  outstretchM  arm,  bis  face 
niufaied  of  heaven ; — he  knoweth  not  the  fear 
Oi  man,  of  principalities,  of  powers. 
The  stoic's  moveless  frown ;  the  vacant  stare 
Of  Epicurus'  herd ;  the  scowl  and  gnash  malign 
Of  superstition,  stopping  both  her  ears  j 
The  Areopagite  tribunal  dread, 
From  whence  the  doom  of  Socrates  was  utter'd  j— 
This  hostile  throng  dismays  him  not  i  he  seems 
As  if  no  worldly  object  could  inspire 
A  terror  in  his  soul  (  as  if  the  vision. 
Which,  wlien  he  joumey'd  to  Damascus,  shone 
From  heaven,  still  swam  before  his  eyes, 
OutdazzUng  all  things  earthly ;  as  if  the  voice, 
That  spake  from  out  th'  effulgence,  ever  rang 
,  Within  his  ear,  inspiring  him  with  words. 
Burning,  majestic,  lofty,  as  his  theme, — 
The  resurrection,  and  the  life  to  come. 


PAUL  ACCUSED  BBFORE  THE  R(»CAN 
OOVBRNOR  OF  JUDEA. 

Thk  judge  ascended  to  the  judgment-seat  { 
Amid  a  gleam  of  spears  th'  ^>ostle  stood. 
Dauntless  he  forward  came,  and  look'd  around, 
And  raised  his  voice,  at  first  in  accents  low, 
Tet  clear ;  a  whisper  spread  among  the  throng  :— 
So  when  the  thunder  mutters,  still  the  breeze 
Is  heard,  at  times,  to  sigh ;  but  when  the  peal 
Tremendous,  louder  rolls,  a  silence  dead 
Succeeds  each  pause,— inoveless  the  aspen  leaf. 
Thus  fix'd  and  motionless,  the  listening  band 
Of  soldiers  forward  lean'd,  as  from  the  man 
Inspired  of  God,  truth's  awful  thunders  roU'd. 
No  more  he  feels,  upon  his  high-raised  arm, 
The  ponderous  chain,  than  does  the  playful  child 
The  bracelet,  fonn'd  of  many  a  flowery  link. 
Heedless  of  self,  forgetful  that  his  life 
Is  now  to-be  defended  by  his  words. 
He  only  thinks  of  doing  good  to  them 
Who  seek  his  life  i  and  while  he  reasons  high 


Of  justice,  temperance,  and  the  life  to  cocaey 
The  judge  shrinks  trembling  at  the  prisoner^ 


PAJELAnSRASE. 

Who  heaUth  ail  thjf  dioe&oot:  %»ho  ndoemdh  Okjf  9% 
fromdmtruetion:  who  erowntiX thee tBith  Unimg  AJmi 
nso9  attd  Undor  «Mracf .— FkALM  ciiL  3, 4. 

These  eyes,  that  were  half-closed  in  death, 

Now  dare  the  noontide  blaze ; 
My  voice,  that  scarce  could  speak  my  wants. 

Now  hymns  Jehovah^s  praise. 

How  pleasant  to  my  feet  unused. 

To  tread  the  daisied  ground ! 
How  sweet  to  my  unwonted  ear 

The  streamlet's  lulling  soinsd. 

How  soft  the  first  breath  of  the  breeze 

That  on  my  temples  play'd ! 
How  sweet  the  woodland  evening  song. 

Full  floating  down  the  glade ! 

But  sweeter  far  the  lark  that  soass 

Through  morning's  blushing  ray  ; 
For  then  unseen,  unheard,  I  join 

His  lonely  heavenward  lay. 

And  sweeter  still  that  in&nt  voioe, 
*  With  all  its  artless  charms  r^ 
'Twas  such  as  he  that  Jesus  look, 
And  cherish'd  in  his  arms. 

0  Lord  my  God !  all  these  delights 

I  to  thy  mercy  owe  { 
For  thou  hast  raised  me  from  the  couch 

Of  sickness,  pain,  and  wo. 

'Twas  thou  that  from  the  whelmmg  wet* 

My  sinking  soul  redeem'd  { 
'Twas  thou  that  o'er  destruction's  storm 

A  calming  radiance  beam'd. 


ON  VISITING  MELROSE, 

AITEB  Air  ABSEirCE  OF  UZTEES  T£AM. 

Ys  ^  Setting  sun,  that  dowly  disappeazf. 
Gleams  a  memento  of  departed  yearst 
Ay,  many  a  year  it  gone,  and  many  a  friend. 
Since  here  I  saw  the  autumn  sun  descend. 
Ah !  one  is  gone,  whose  hand  was  lodc'd  in  woim 
In  this,  that  traces  now  the  sortowing  lice: 
And  now  alone  I  scan  the  mouldering  tombs. 
Alone  I  wander  through  the  vaulted  gloomc. 
And  list,  as  if  the  echoes  might  ntein 
One  lingering  cadence  of  her  varied  strain. 
Alas !  I  heard  that  melthig  voice  decay. 
Heard  seraph  tones  in  whispers  die  away  i 
I  mark'd  the  tear  presageful  fill  her  eye. 
And  quivering  speak, — I  am  resign'd  to  die. 
Ye  stars  that  through  the  fretted  windows  shei 
A  glimmering  beam  athwart  the  mighty  dead. 
Say  to  what  sphere  her  sainted  spirit  flew. 
That  thither  I  may  turn  my  longing  view. 
And  wish,  and  hope,  some  tedious  seasons  o'er. 
To  join  a  long  lost  friend,  to  part  no  more 
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THE  WILD  DUCK  AMD  HSR  BAOOD. 

How  calm  that  little  lake !  bo  breath  of  wind 
Sighs  through  the  reeds ;  a  clear  abyss  it  seems. 
Held  in  the  concave  of  th'  inverted  sky,— 
In  which  is  seen  the  rook's  dull  flagging  wing 
Move  o*er  the  silvery  clouds.    How  peaceful  sails 
Ton  little  fleet,  the  wild  duck  and  her  brood ! 
Fearless  of  harm,  they  row  their  eav  way } 
The  water-lily  neath  the  plumy  prows, 
Dips,  reappearing  in  their  dimpled  track. 
Yet,  e'en  amid  that  scene  of  peace,  the  noise 
Of  war,  unequal,  dastard  war,  intrudes. 
Ton  revel  rout  of  men,  and  boys,  and  dc^, 
Boisterous  approach  i  the  spaniel  dashes  in  $ 
Quick  he  descries  the  prey ;  and  faster  swims. 
And  eager  barks ;  the  harmless  flock  dismay  M, 
Hasten  to  gain  the  thickest  grove  of  reeds. 
All  but  the  parent  pair ;  they,  floating,  wait 
To  lure  the  foe,  and  lead  him  from  their  young ; 
But  soon  themselves  are  forced  to  seek  the  shore. 
Vain  then  the  buoyant  wing;  the  leaden  storm 
Arrests  their  flight  j  they,  fluttering,  bleeding,  fall. 
And  tinge  the  troubled  boBom  of  the  lake. 


TO  A  REDBREJAST,  THAT  FLEW  IN  AT  MY 
WINDOW. 

Fbom  snowy  plains,  and  icy  sprays. 

From  moonless  nights,  and  sunless  days. 

Welcome,  poor  bird .'  I'll  cherish  thee ; 

I  love  thee,  for  thou  trustest  me. 

Thrice  welcome,  helpless,  panting  guest ! 

Fondly  I'll  warm  thee  in  my  breast  i — 

How  quick  thy  little  heart  is  beating ! 

As  if  its  brother  flutterer  greeting. 

Thou  need'st  not  dread  a  captive's  doom ; 

No  I  freely  flutter  round  my  room ; 

Perch  on  my  lute's  remaining  string. 

And  sweetly  of  sweet  summer  sing. 

That  note,  that  summer  note,  I  know ; 

It  wakes  at  once,  and  soothes  my  wo ; 

I  see  those  woods,  I  see  that  stream, 

I  see,— ah,  still  prolong  the  dream ! 

Still  with  thy  song  those  scenes  renew. 

Though  through  my  tears  they  reach  my  view. 
No  more  now,  at  my  lonely  meal. 

While  thou  art  by,  alone  I'll  feel ; 

For  soon,  devoid  of  all  distrust, 

Thoult  nibbling  share  my  humble  crust  i 

Or  on  my  finger,  pert  and  spruce, 
^Thoult  learn  to  sip  the  sparkling  Juice  i 
'And  when  (our  short  collation  o'er) 

Some  favourite  volume  I  explore. 

Bet  work  of  poet  or  of  sage, 

Safe  thou  shalt  hop  across  the  page ; 

Uncheck'd,  shall  flit  o'er  Virgil's  groves. 

Or  flutter  'mid  Tibullus'  loves. 

Thus,  heedless  of  the  raving  blast, 

Thoult  dwell  vrith  me  till  winter's  past ; 

And  when  the  primrose  tells  tis  spring. 

And  when  the  thrush  begins  to  sing, 

Soon  as  I  hear  the  woodland  song, 

Freed,  thou  shalt  join  the  vocal  throng. 


EPITAPH  ON  A  BLACKBIRD  KILLED  BY  A 
HAWK. 

Wnmai  was  o'er,  and  spring-flowers  deck'd  tfa« 
glade  I 

The  blackbird's  note  among  the  wild  woods  rung i 
Ah,  short-lived  note  !'the  songster  now  is  laid 

Beneath  the  bush  on  which  so  sweet  he  rjDg. 

Thj  Jetty  plumes,  by  ruthless  OOoon  rent. 
Are  now  all  soil'd  among  the  mouldering  eleji 

A  primrosed  t\ixf  is  all  thy  monument. 
And  for  thy  dirge  the  redbreast  lends  bis  ln^r. 


THE  POOR  MAN'S  FUNERAL. 
Year  motley,  sable-suited  throng,  that  wait 
Around  the  poor  man's  door,  announce  a  tale 
Of  wo ;  *the  husbandj  parent,  is  no  more. 
Contending  with  disease,  he  labour'd  long. 
By  penury  compell'd ;  yielding  at  last. 
He  laid  him  down  to  die ;  but,  lingering  on 
From  day  to  day,  he  from  his  sick-bed  saw. 
Heart-broken  quite,  his  children's  looks  of  want 
Veil'd  in  a  clouded  smile ;  alas !  he  heard 
The  elder  lispingly  attempt  to  still 
The  younger*8  plaint,— languid  he  raided  his  bead 
And  thought  he  yet  could  toil,  but  sunk 
Into  the  arms  of  death,  the  poor  man's  friend ! 

The  coffin  is  borne  out  {  the  humble  pomp 
Moves  slowly  on ;  the  orphan  mourner's  hand 
(Poor  helpless  child !)  just  reaches  to  tiie  palL 
And  now  they  pass  into  the  field  of  graves, 
And  now  around  the  narrow  house  they  stand. 
And  view  the  plain  black  board  sink  from  the  si^t 
Hollow  the  mansion  of  the  dead  resounds. 
As  ialls  each  spadeful  of  the  bone-miz'd  mould. 
The  turf  is  spread ;  uncover'd  is  each  head,— 
A  last  farewell :  all  turn  their  several  ways. 

Wo's  me !  those  tear-dimm'd  eyes,  that  sobbing 
breast! 
Poor  child !  thou  thinkest  of  the  kindly  hand 
That  wont  to  lead  thee  home :  No  more  that  hand 
Shall  aid  thy  feeble  gait,  or  gentle  stroke 
Thy  sun-bleach'd  head  and  downy  cheek. 
But  go,  a  mother  waits  thy  homeward  steps  i 
In  vain  her  eyes  dwell  on  the  sacred  page, — 
Her  thoughts  are  in  the  grave ;  tis  thou  alone. 
Her  first-bom  child,  canst  rouse  that  statue  gaie 
Of  wo  profound.    Haste  to  the  widow'd  arms ; 
Look  with  thy  father's  look,  speak  with  his  voiot^ 
And  melt  a  heart  that  else  will  break  with  griet 


THE  THANKSGIVING  OFF  CAPE  TRA- 
FALGAR. 
tJpoF  the  high,  yet  gently  rolling  wave. 
The  floating  tomb  that  heaves  above  the  brave. 
Soft  sighs  the  gale,  that  late  tremendous  roar'd, 
Whehning  the  wretched  remnants  of  the  sword. 
And  now  the  cannon's  peaceful  thunder  calls 
The  victor  bands  to  mount  their  wooden  walls. 
And  from  the  ramparts,  while  their  comrades  fell« 
The  mingled  strain  of  joy  and  grief  to  swells 
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Fut  th^  ascend,  from  stem  to  item  they  fpremd. 
And  crowd  the  engines,  whence  the  ligfatningi  tpedt 
The  white-robed  priest  his  npralsed  hands  extends  t 
Hush*d  is  each  voice,  attention  leaning  bends  $ 
Then  from  each  prow  the  grand  hosannas  rise. 
Float  o'er  the  deep,  and  horer  to  the  skies. 
Heaven  fills  each  heart  j  yet  home  will  oft  intrude. 
And  tears  of  love  celestial  joys  exclude, 
rhe  wounded  man,  who  hears  the  soaring  strain. 
Lifts  his  pale  visage,  and  foigets  his  pain  i 
While  parting  spirits,  mingling  with  the  lay, 
On  hallelHJahs  wing  their  heavenward  way. 


TO  MY  SON. 

Twice  has  the  sun  commenced  his  annual  round. 
Since  first  thy  footsteps  totter*d  o'er  the  ground. 
Since  first  thy  tongue  was  tuned  to  bless  mine  ear, 
By  fdtering  out  the  name  to  fathers  dear. 
O !  naturo's  language,  with  her  looks  combined 
Mon  precious  far  than  periods  thrice  refined  I 
O !  sportive  looks  of  love,  devoid  of  guile, 
I  prise  you  moro  than  beauty's  magic  smile  t 
Tes,  m  that  face,  unconscious  of  its  charm 
I  fMt  with  bliss,  unmingled  with  alarm. 


Ah,  no!  fbll  oft  a  boding  horror  flies 
Athwart  my  fuicy,  uttering  &teful  cries. 
Almighty  Power !  his  harmless  life  defend. 
And  if  we  part,  'gainst  me  the  mandate  send. 
And  yet  a  wish  will  rise,— "would  I  mi^t  lhn» 
Till  added  years  his  memory  firmness  give ' 
For,  0 !  it  would  a  joy  in  death  impart. 
To  think  I  stiU  survived  within  his  heart; 
To  think  he'll  cast,  midway  the  vale  of  yean^ 
A  retrospective  look,  bedimm'd  with  tears  i 
And  tell,  regretful,  how  I  look'd  and  spoke  ; 
What  walks  I  loved ;  where  grew  my  favouitte  oak 
How  gently  I  would  lead  him  by  the  hand  i 
How  gently  use  the  accent  of  command  | 
What  loK  I  tau^t  him,  roaming  wood  and  wUd^ 
And  how  the  man  descended  to  the  child ; 
How  well  I  loved  with  him,  on  Sabbath  mom« 
To  hear  the  anthem  of  the  vocal  thorn ; 
To  teach  roligion,  unallied  to  strife, 
And  trace  to  him  the  way,  the  truth,  the  life. 
But  far  and  farther  still  my  view  I  bend,— 
And  now  I  see  a  child  thy  steps  attend  ;— 
To  yonder  churchyard  wall  thou  takest  thy  way. 
While  round  thee,  pleased,  thou  seest  the  infimt  ptoj* 
Then  lifting  him,  while  tears  8ufi\ise  thine  ^yea. 
Pointing,  tiiou  telllt  him,  7%<r«  thy  gmnHkm  Vm 
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JOANNA  BAILLIE. 


JoAKNA  Baiixie,  sister  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Ifatthew  Baillie,  was  bom  at  Bothwell,  in  Scotland, 
about  the  year  1765.  We  have  been  unable  to 
collect  any  particulars  of  her  life,  but  she  is  well 
known  to  the  public  as  one  of  the  most  successful 
female  writers  of  the  present  age.  Her  most 
celebrated  production  is  her  Plays  of  the  Passions  ( 
a  iieries  in  which  each  passion  is  made  the  subject 
of  a  tragedy  and  a  comedy.  These  procured  her 
great  reputation,  particularly  her  tragedies,  which 
eyince  strong  conceptions  of  character,  vivid 
Imageiy,  and  a  masterly  delineation  of  the  various 


passions.  Her  plays,  however,  have  not  the  tcaii* 
scendent  dramatic  merit  which  has  been  claimed 
for  them  by  some  of  her  admirers.  She  is  by  no 
means  a  Shakspeare.  One  of  her  most  recent  pub* 
lications  is,  A  View  of  the  general  Tenor  of  the  Nev 
Testament,  regarding  the  Nature  and  Dignity  of 
Jesus  Christ  She  is  also  the  author  of  The  Family 
Legend,  a  tragedy  ;  Metrical  Legends,  or  Exalted 
Characters;  two  dramas,  entitled,  respectively,— 
The  Martyr,  and  The  Bride  t  and  a  volume  of 
dramas,  very  recently  published. 


BASIL. 


PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 


OouKT  Basil, 
Covsrr  RosiNBaao, 
DvKB  OF  Maktua. 
OAvaiCBio, 
Yaltokxe, 
FasoaaicK, 

OsoFFav, 
MnuLirDO; 


MEN. 

a  gttural  in  Uu  empemr't  service. 
hUfritnd, 

hUnumtier. 

I  TSdo  qfietn  qf  Basil  *i  troopt. 

<an  old  addUr  very  muth  maiwud 
<,    in  th4  loart. 
a  UttU  hoy  favourite  to  Victoria. 


WOHEK. 

YicToaLfc,  daughter  to  the  Duke  if  Mantoa. 

ComrrBBS  op  ALBno,   friend  and  govemeee  to  Victoria. 

Isabella,  a  lady  attending  upon  Victoria. 

Ofllcen,  soldiefs,  and  attendants,  masks,  dancers,  4^ 
«**    The  eeene  ie  in  Manilla  and  He  environe.    Time 

tuppoeed  to  he  the  eixteenth  century,  tehen  Charles  the 

Fifth  defeated  Francte  the  First,  at  the  hattU  ^Pavia. 


ACTL 
•CEirK  I.—- an  open  street,  crowded  with  people 

WHO  SEEM  to  be  WAITINO  IN  EXPECTATION   OF 
SOME  SHOW. 

Enter  a  Citizbn. 
Firtt  Man,   Well,  friend,  what  tidings  of  the 

grand  procession  ? 
at.  I  left  it  passing  by  the  northern  gate. 
Second  Man,  I've  waited  long,  I'm  glad  it  comes 

at  last 

foimg'  Man.  And  does  the  princess  look  so  won- 
drous fair 
As  feme  reports  ? 

Cit.  She  is  the  fturest  lady  of  the  train,— 
Vet  all  the  fairest  beauties  of  the  court 
Art  19  her  train. 

Vol.  ni.— 20 


Old  Man.  Bears  she  such  offerings  to  Su  Francis* 
shrine, 
So  rich,  so  marvellous  rich,  as  rumour  says  ? 
—Twill  drain  the  treasury ! 

Cit.  Since  she,  in  all  this  splendid  pomp,  return! 
Her  public  thanks  to  the  good  patron  saint. 
Who  from  his  sick-bed  hath  restored  her  father, 
Thou  wouldst  not  have  her  go  with  empty  hands  ? 
She  loves  magnificence — 

{Discovering  among  the  crowd  old  GeoffVy,) 
Ha !  art  thou  here,  old  remnant  of  the  wars  ? 
Thou  art  not  come  to  see  this  courtly  show. 
Which  sets  the  young  agape  ? 

Geqf.  I  come  not  for  the  show ;  and  yet,  methinks, 
It  were  a  better  jest  upon  me  still. 
If  thou  didst  truly  know  mine  errand  here. 

Cit,  I  prithee  say. 

Geqf.  What,  must  I  tell  it  thee  f 

As  o'er  my  evening  fire  I  musing  sat, 
Some  few  days  since,  my  mind's  eye  backward  tumM 
Upon  the  various  changes  I  have  pass'd— 
How  in  my  youth,  with  gay  attire  alltired. 
And  all  the  grand  accoutrements  of  war, 
I  left  my  peaceful  home :  Then  my  first  battles, 
When  clashing  arms  and  sights  of  blood  were  newt 
Then  all  the  after  chances  of  the  war: 
Ay,  and  that  field,  a  well-fought  field  it  was. 
When  with  an  arm  (I  speak  not  of  it  oft) 
Which  now  (pointing  to  Ids  empty  sleeve)  than 

scest  is  no  arm  of  mine. 
In  a  straight  pass  I  stopp'd  a  thousand  foes,    • 
And  tum'd  my  flying  comrades  to  the  chaige , 
For  which  good  service,  in  his  tented  court. 
My  prince  bestow 'd  a  mark  of  favour  on  me; 
Whilst  his  fair  consort,  seated  by  his  side. 
The  fairest  lady  e'er  mine  eyes  beheld. 
Gave  me  what  more  than  all  besides  I  prized — 
Methinks  I  see  her  still— a  gracious  smile-* 
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*Twas  a  heart-kindling  smile, — a  smile  of  praise — 

Well,  musing  thus  on  all  my  fortunes  past, 

A  neighbour  di'ew  the  latchet  of  my  door, 

And  full  of  news  from  town,  in  many  words 

Big  with  rich  names,  told  of  this  grand  procession ; 

E'en  as  he  spoke  a  fancy  seized  my  soul 

To  see  the  princess  pass,  if  in  her  looks 

I  yet  might  trace  some  semblance  of  her  mother. 

This  is  the  simple  truth ;  laugh  as  thou  wilt 

-  came  not  for  the  show. 

Enter  an  Oftiobr. 

Officer  to  Geqf.  Make  way  that  the  procession 
may  have  room  t 
Stand  you  aside,  and  let  this  man  have  place. 
{Pushing  Geof.  and  endeavouring  to  put  another 
in  his  place,) 

Geqf,  But  that  thou  art  the  prince's  officer, 
I'd  give  thee  back  thy  push  with  better  blows. 

Officer.  What,  wilt  thou  not  give  place  ?  the 
prince  is  near : 
I  wtll  complain  to  him,  and  have  thee  caged. 

Geqf,  Yes,  do  complain,  I  pray ;  and  when  thou 
dost, 
Say  that  the  private  of  the  tenth  brigade. 
Who  saved  his  array  on  the  Danube's  bank, 
And  since  that  time  a  private  hath  remain 'd. 
Dares,  as  a  citizen,  his  right  maintain 
Against  thy  insolence.    Go  tell  him  this. 
And  ask  him  then  what  dungeon  of  his  tower 
He'll  have  me  thrust  into. 

Cit,  to  Officer,  This  is  old  Geofiry  of  the  tenth 
brigade. 

€^,  I  knew  him  not;  yon  should  have  told  me 
sooner.  [exit,  looking  much  ashamed. 
Martial  music  heard  at  a  distance. 

at.  Hark,  this  is  music  of  a  warlike  kind. 
Enter  Second  Citobn. 

To  Sec,  Cit,  What  sounds  are  these,  good  friend, 
which  this  way  bear  ? 

See,  at.  The  brave  Count  Basil  is  upon  his  march. 
To  join  the  emperor  with  some  chosen  troops, 
And  as  an  ally  doth  through  Mantua  pass. 

Geqf,  I've  heard  a  good  report  of  this  young  soldier. 

See.  Cit,  'TIS  said  he  disciplines  his  men  severely, 
And  over-much  the  old  commander  is, 
Wliich  seems  ungracious  in  so  young  a  man. 

Geqf.  I  know  he  loves  not  ease  and  revelry ; 
He  makes  them  soldiers  at  no  dearer  rate 
Than  he  himself  hath  paid.    What,  dost  thou  think, 
That  e'en  the  very  meanest  simple  craft 
Cannot  without  due  diligence  be  leam'd, 
And  yet  the  noble  art  of  soldiership 
May  be  attain 'd-by  loitering  in  the  sun  ? 
Some  men  are  bom  to  feast,  and  not  to  fight ; 
Whose  sluggish  minds,  e'en  in  fair  honour's  field. 
Still  on  theijr  dinner  turn- 
Let  such  pot-boiling  varlets  stay  at  home, 
And  wield  a  flesh-hook  rather  than  a  sword. 
In  times  of  easy  service,  true  it  is, 
An  easy,  careless  chief  all  soldiers  love  j 
But  0 !  how  gladly  in  the  day  of  battle 
Would  they  their  jolly  bottle-chief  desert. 
And  follow  such  a  leader  as  Count  Basil ! 
So  gathering  herds,  at  pressing  danger's  call, 
Confess  the  master  deer. 


[Music is heardagainfandnearer.  Geofkjwaikt 
up  and  down  with  a  military  trium^iani  ste^] 
Cit.  What  moves  thee  thus  ? 
Geqf.  I've  march'd  to  this  same  tune  in  glorioat 
days. 
My  very  limbs  catch  motion  from  the  sound. 
As  they  were  young  again. 
Sec.  Cit  But  here  they  c 


Enter  Count  Basil,  officers  and  soldien  in  ] 
with  colours  flying,  and  maAial  music  When  they 
have  marched  halfway  over  the  stage,  an  officer  of  the 
duke 'a  enten  from  the  opposiie  side,  and  speaks  to  Basil, 
upon  which  he  gives  a  sign  with  his  hand,  and  the 
martial  music  ceases ;  soft  music  is  heard  at  a  little 
distance,  and  Victoeia,  with  a  long  procession  of  ladle^ 
enters  from  the  opposite  side.  General,  &c.  pay  otei- 
sance  to  her,  as  she  passes ;  she  stops  to  return  k,  and 
then  goes  off  with  her  train.  After  which,  the  militaiy 
procession  moves  on,  and  exeunt. 

at,  to  Geqf,  What  think'st  thou  of  the  prinoets  ? 
G«2f.  She  is  fair. 

But  not  so  £ur  as  her  good  mother  was.    [Ezbdvc 

SCERE  n. — A  FUBUC  WALK  ON  THE  RAMPABTI W 
THE  TOWN. 

Enter  Coxtmt  RosntBEKO,  Valtojcbr«  and  FnsnxBiCK.r- 
.  Yaltombb  enters  by  the  opposite  side  of  the  scage»aBd 

meets  them. 

Valt,  O  what  a  jolly  town  for  way-worn  soldien ! 
Rich  steaming  pots,  and  smell  of  dainty  fare. 
From  every  house  salutes  you  as  you  pass : 
Light  feats  and  juggler's  tricks  attract  the  eye ; 
Music  and  merriment  in  every  street ; 
Whilst  pretty  damsels,  in  their  best  attiie. 
Trip  on  in  wanton  groups,  then  look  behind. 
To  spy  the  fools  a  gazing  after  them. 

Fred,  But  short  will  be  the  season  of  our  eatt. 
For  Basil  is  of  flinty  matter  made. 
And  cannot  be  allured — 

'Faith,  Rosinberg,  I  would  thou  didst  command  Vk 
Thou  art  his  kinsman,  of  a  rank  as  noble. 
Some  years  his  elder  too — ^How  has  it  been 
That  he  should  be  preferr'd  ?    I  see  not  why. 

Ros,  Ah !  but  I  see  it,  and  allow  it  well ; 
He  is  too  much  my  pride  to  wake  my.envy. 

F)red.  Nay,  count,  it  is  thy  foolish  admiratSoa 
Which  raises  him  to  such  superior  height ; 
And  truly  thou  hast  so  infected  us. 
That  I  at  times  have  felt  me  awed  before  him, 
I  knew  not  why.    'Tis  cursed  folly  this. 
Thou  art  as  brave,  of  as  good  parts  as  he. 

Ros,  Our  talents  of  a  different  nature  are  i 
Mine  for  the  daily  intercourse  of  life, 
And  his  for  higher  things. 

Fred,  Well,  praise  him  as  thou  wilt  j  I  see  it  not 
I'm  sure  I  am  as  brave  a  man  as  he. 

Ros.   Yes,  brave  thou  art,  but  tis  subalteit 
bravery, 
And  doth  respect  thyself.    Thou'lt  bleed  as  well. 
Give  and  receive  as  deep  a  woimd  as  he. 
When  Basil  fights  he  wields  a  thousand  swords  | 
For  'tis  their  trust  in  his  unshaken  mind, 
O'erwatching  all  the  changes -of  the  field. 
Calm  and  inventive  midst  the  battle's  storm. 
Which  makes  his  soldiers  bold. — 
There  have  been  those,  in  early  manhood  slain. 
Whose  great  heroic  souls  have  yet  inspired 
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With  such  a  oohle  seal  tboir  generous  troops. 
That  to  tbeir  latest  day  of  bearing  anns. 
Their  grajhhair'd  soldiers  have  all  dangers  braved 
Of  desperate  service,  claiin*d  with  boastful  pride. 
As  those  who  £iugbt  bene»Ui  them  in  their  youth. 
Such  men  have  been ;  of  <whom  it  may  be  said. 
Their  spirits  conqusr'd  when  their  clay  was  cold. 

Volt.  Yes,  I  have  seen  in  the  eventful  field. 
When  new  occasion  mock'd  all  rules  of  art. 
E'en  old  commanders  hold  experience  cheap, 
Aiid.lo<HE  to  Basil  ere  his  chin  was  dark. 

Rot,  One  fault  he  has ;  I  know  but  only  one } 
lit;  too  great  love  of  military  fame 
Absorbs  his  thoughts,  and  makes  him  oft  appear 
Unsocial  and  severe. 

Fr^  Well,  feel  I  not  undaunted  in  the  field  ? 
As  much  enthusiastic  love  of  glory  ? 
Why  am  I  not  as  good  a  man  as  he  ? 

Rpt,  He's  form*d  fi)r  great  occasions,  thou  for 
smalL 

Vaft.  But  small  occasions  in  the  path  of  life 
Lie  thickly  sown,  while  great  are  rarely  scatter'd. 

Rot,  By  which  you  would  infer  that  men  like 
Froderiok 
Should  en  the  whole  a  better  figure  make. 
Than  men  of  higher  parts.    It  is  not  so  i 
For  some  show  well,  and  fair  applauses  gain, 
Where  want  of  skill  in  other  men  is  graceful. 
Pray  do  not  frown,  good  Frederick,  no  offence  t 
Thou  canst  not  make  a  great  man  of  thyself; 
Yet  wisely  deign  to  use  thy  native  powers. 
And  prove  an  honour'd  courtly  gentleman. 
But  hush !  no  more  of  this ;  here  Basil  comes. 

Enter  BisiL,  who  returns  their  salute  without  speaking. 

Rot,  What  think*st  thou,  Valtomer,  of  Mantua's 
princess  ? 

Vaii.   Fame  praised  her  much,  but  hath  not 
praised  her  more 
Than  on  a  better  proof  the  eye  consents  to. 
With  all  that  grace  and  nobleness  of  mien. 
She  might  do  honour  to  an  emperor's  throne ; 
She  is  too  noble  for  a  petty  court  [attent,) 

Is  it  not  so,  my  lord  f'-^To  Basil,  who  only  bowt 
Nay,  she  demeans  herself  with  so  much  grace, 
Such  easy  state,  such  gay  magnificence. 
She  should  be  queen  of  revelry  and  show. 

Fred,  She't  charming  as  the  goddess  of  delight 

Volt,  But  after  her,  she  most  attracted  me 
Who  wore  the  yellow  sc^  and  walkM  the  last ; 
For  though  Victoria  is  a  lovely  woman— 

Fred,  Nay,  it  is  treason  but  to  call  her  woman  $ 
She's  a  divinity,  and  should  be  worshipp'd. 
But  on  my  life,  since  now  we  talk  of  worship, 
Ste  worshipp'd  Francis  with  right  noble  gifts ! 
They  sparkled  so  with  gold  and  precious  gems— 
Their  value  must  be  great ;  some  thousand  crowns. 

Rot.  I  would  not  rate  them  at  a  price  so  mean ; 
The  cup  alone,  with  precious  stones  beset. 
Would  fetch  a  sum  as  great    That  olive  bianch 
The  princess  boie  herself,  of  fretted  gold« 
Was  exquisitely  wrought    I  mark'd  it  more. 
Because  st  e  held  it  in  so  white  a  hand. 

Bat,  {in  a  quick  voice,)    Mark'd  you  her  hand  ? 
I  did  not  see  her  hand. 
And  yet  she  waved  it  twice. 


Rot.  It  is  a  fur  one,  though  you  mark'd  it  not 

Volt,  I  wish  some  painter's  eye  had  view'd  the 
group. 
As  she  and  all  her  lovely  damsels  pass'd  ; 
He  would  have  found  wherewith  t*  enrich  his  art 

Rot.  I  wish  so  too  s  for  oft  tbeir  fwcied  beautits 
Have  so  much  cold  perfection  in  their  parts, 
Tis  plain  they  ne'er  belong'd  to  flesh  and  blood. 
This  is  not  truth,  and  doth  not  please  so  well 
As  the  varieties  of  liberal  nature. 
Where  every  kind  of  beauty  charms  the  e>  j  i 
Large  and  small  featured,  flat  and  prominent. 
Ay,  by  tbo  mass  !  and  snub-nosed  beauties  too. 
'Faith,  every  woman  hath  some  witching  charm, 
If  that  she  be  not  proud,  or  captious. 

Volt,  Demure,  or  over-wise,  or  given  to  freaks. 

Rot,  Or  given  to  freaks !  hold,  hold,  good  Yalto- 
mer! 
Thoult  leave  no  woman  handsome  under  heaven. 

Volt,  But  I  must  leave  you  for  an  hour  or  so ; 
I  mean  to  view  the  town. 

Fred,  I'll  go  with  thee. 

Rot,  And  so  will  L 

[Exeunt  Volt.  Fred,  and  Roe, 
Re-enter  Reeumao. 

Ret,  I  have  repented  me,  I  will  not  go  $ 
They  will  be  too  long  absent— (Pauses,  and  lookt 
at  Basil,  tcko  remaint  ttUl  mutkig  wiihmU 
teeing  Mm,) 
What  mighty  thoughts  engage  my  pensive  friend  ? 

Bat,  O  it  is  admirable  ! 

Rot.  How  runs  thy  fancy  ?  what  is  admirable  f 

Bat,  Her  form,  her  face,  her  motion,  everything! 

Rot,  The  princess  ?  yes,have  we  not  praised  bet 

much  ? 
Bat,  I  know  you  praised  her,  and  her  ofietings 
tool 
She  might  have  given  the  treasures  of  the  east. 
Ere  I  had  known  it 

O  .'  didst  thou  mark  her  when  she  first  appearM  ? 
Still  distant,  slowly  moving  with  her  train  ; 
Her  robe  and  tresses  floating  on  the  wind. 
Like  some  light  figure  in  a  morning  ckmd  ? 
Then,  as  she  onward  to  the  eye  became 
The  more  distinct,  how  loveUer  still  she  grew! 
That  graceful  bearing  of  her  slender  form ; 
Her  roundly  spreading  breast,  her  towering  neck. 
Her  £ice  tingcil  sweetly  with  the  bloom  of  jrouth— 
But  when  approaching  near,  she  towards  us  tum'd, 
Kind  mercy !  what  a  countenance  was  there  I 
And  when  to  our  salute  she  gently  bow'd. 
Didst  mark,  rhat  smile  rise  from  her  parting  1^  ? 
Soft  swell'd  ^er  glowing  cheek,  her  eyes  smiled 
todt 

0  how  they  smiled!  'twas  like  the  beams  of 

heaven !  ^ 

1  felt  my  roused  soul  within  me  start. 
Like  something  waked  from  sleep. 

Rot,  The  beams  of  heaven  do  many  slumberers 
wake 
To  care  and  misery ! 

Bat,  There's  something  grave  and  solemn  In 
your  voice 
As  }ou  pronounce  these  words.    What  dost  tho« 

mean  ? 
Thou  wouldst  not  sound  ray  knell  ? 
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Rot,  No,  not  for  all  beneath  the  vaulted  skj ! 
But  to  be  plain,  thus  warmly  from  your  lips, 
Her  praise  displeases  me.    To  men  like  you, 
If  love  should  come,  he  proves  no  easy  guest 

Bat,  What,  dost  thou  think  I  am  beside  myself. 
And  cannot  view  the  fairness  of  perfection 
With  that  delight  which  lovely  beauty  gives. 
Without  tormenting  me  with  fruitless  wishes. 
Like  the  poor  child  who  sees  its  brighten'd  face. 
And  whimpers  for  the  moon  ?   Thou  art  not  serious. 
From  early  youth,  war  has  my  mistress  been. 
And  though  a  rugged  one,  I'll  constant  prove, 
And  not  forsake  her  now.    There  may  be  joys 
Which,  to  the  strange  overwhelming  of  the  soul. 
Visit  the  lover's  breast  beyond  all  others ; 
E'en  now,  how  dearly  do  I  feel  there  may  ! 
But  what  of  them  ?  they  are  not  made  for  me— 
The  hasty  flashes  of  contending  steel 
Must  serve  instead  of  glances  from  my  love. 
And  for  soft  breathing  sighs  the  cannon's  roar. 
Rot,  [taking  hit  hand,)    Now  I  am  satisfied. 

Forgive  me,  Basil, 
las.  I'm  glad  thou  art ;  well  talk  of  her  no 
more; 
Why  should  I  vex  my  friend  ? 
Jlot.  Thou  hast  not  issued  orders  for  the  march. 
Bat.  I'll  do  it  soon  ;  thou  need*8t  not  be  afraid. 
To  morrow's  sun  shall  bear  us  far  from  hence, 
Never  perhaps  to  pass  these  gates  again. 

Rot,  With  last  night's  close,  did  you  not  curse 
this  town 
That  would  one  single  day  your  troops  retard  ? 
And  now,  methinks,  you  talk  of  leaving  it. 
As  though  it  were  the  place  that  gave  you  birth  j 
As  though  you  had  around  these  strangers'  walls 
Your  infant  gambols  play'd. 

Bat,  The  sight  of  what  may  be  but  little  prized. 
Doth  cause  a  solemn  sadness  in  the  mind. 
When  view'd  as  that  we  ne'er  shall  sec  again. 

Rot.  No,  not  a  whit  to  wandering  men  like  us. 
No,  not  a  whit !    What  custom  hath  endear'd 
We  part  with  sadly,  though  we  prize  it  not  t 
But  what  is  new  some  powerful  charm  must  own, 
Tlius  to  affect  the  mind. 

Bat.  (hattily.)  Well  let  it  pass— It  hath  do 
consequence  t 
Thou  art  impatient 

Rot,  I'm  not  impatient    'Faith,  I  only  wish 
Kome  other  route  our  destined  march  had  been, 
That  still  thou  mightst  thy  glorious  course  pursue 
With  an  untroubled  mind. 
Bat,  0  !  wish  it,  wish  it  not !  bless'd  be  that 
route ! 
What  we  have  seen  to-day,  I  must  reihember — 
I  should  be  brutish  if  I  could  forget  it 
Oft  in  the  watchful  post,  or  weary  march. 
Oft  in  the  nightly  silence  of  my  tent. 
My  fixed  mind  shall  gaze  upon  it  still ; 
But  it  will  pass  before  my  fancy's  eye. 
Like  some  delightful  vbion  of  the  soul. 
To  soothe,  not  trouble  it 

Rot.  What !  midst  the  dangers  of  eventful  war, 
Still  let  thy  mind  be  haunted  by  a  woman  ? 
Who  would,  perhaps,  hear  of  thy  fall  in  battle. 
As  Dutchmen  read  of  earthquakes  in  Calabria, 
And  never  stop  to  cry  <  alack-a-day  !' 


For  me  there  is  but  one  of  all  the  sex. 
Who  still  shall  hold  her  station  in  my  breast. 
Midst  all  the  changes  of  inconstant  fortune ; 
Because  I'm  passing  sure  she  loves  me  well. 
And  for  my  sake  a  sleepless  pillow  finds 
When  rumour  tells  bad  tidings  of  the  war  i 
Because  I  know  her  love  will  never  change. 
Nor  make  me  prove  uneasy  jealousy. 

Bat,  Happy  art  thou  I   who  is  this  wondrwi 
woman  ? 

Rot.    It  is  mine  own  jood  mother,  faith  aotf 
truth! 

Bat.  {tmiling.)  Give  n.e  thy  hand ;  I  love  liei 
dearly  too. 
Rivals  we  are  not,  thougi  our  love  is  one. 

Rot.  And  yet  I  might  be  jealous  of  her  lore. 
For  she  bestows  too  much  of  it  on  thee, 
Who  hast  no  claim  but  to  a  nephew's  share. 

Bat.  (going.)  I'll  meet  thee  some  time  beneek 
I  must  to  CO  jrt. 

Rot.  A  private  conference  will  not  stay  thee  long 
I'll  wait  thy  coming  near  the  palace  gate. 

Bat.  'TIS  to  thfc  public  court  I  mean  to  go. 

Rot.  I  thought  you  had  determined  otherwise. 

Bat.  Yes,  but  on  farther  thought  it  did  appear 
As  though  it  would  be  failing  in  respect 
At  such  a  time — That  look  doth  wrong  me,  Rosin 

V.rg! 
For  on  roy  life,  I  had  determined  thus, 
Ere  I  beheld — ^before  we  enter'd  Mantua. 
But  wilt  thou  change  that  soldier's  dusty  garb. 
And  go  with  me  thyself  ? 

Rot.  Yes,^I  willgo. 

{At  they  are  going  Ros.  ttopt,  and  lookt  at  BasiL) 

Bat,  Why  dost  thou  stop  ? 

Rot,  Tis  for  my  wonted  caution. 

Which  first  thou  gavest  me — I  shall  ne'er  forget  it . 
Twas  at  Vienna,  on  a  public  day  { 
Thou  but  a  youth,  I  then  a  man  full  form'd ; 
Thy  stripling's  brow  graced  with  its  first  cockade. 
Thy  mighty  bosom  swell'd  with  mighty  thoughts. 
**  Thou'rt  for  the  court,  dear  Rosinberg,"  quoth 

thou! 
**  Now  pray  thee  be  not  caught.with  some  gay  dame. 
To  laugh  and  ogle,  and  befool  thyself  t 
It  is  oflTensive  in  the  public  eye. 
And  suits  not  with  a  man  of  thy  endowments." 
So  said  your  serious  lordship  to  me  then. 
And  have  on  like  occasions,  often  since. 
In  other  terms  repeated. — 
But  I  must  go  to-day  without  my  caution. 

Bat.  Nay,  Rosinberg,  I  am  impatient  now: 
Did  I  not  say  we'd  talk  of  her  no  more  f 

Rot,  Well,  my  good  friend,  God  grant  we  kee| 
our  word  ! 

[EXKUBT. 

End  qf  the  Firtt  Act, 


Ndte.—'Mj  first  Uea,  when  I  wrote  this  play,  wai  ta 
represent  Basil  as  having  seen  'Victoria  for  the  first  tine 
In  the  procession,  tliat  I  miglit  show  more  perfectly  the 
passion  from  its  first  b^innin?,  and  also  its  sudden  jiower 
over  the  mind ;  but  I  was  induced  ftvm  the  criticisai  of 
one,  whose  judgment  I  very  much  respect,  to  alter  It,  and 
represent  him  as  having  formprly  seen  and  lovRd  her.  The 
first  review  that  took  notice  of  this  work  objecteil  to 
Basil's  having  seen  her  befltro  as  a  di-fect ;  and,  as  w«  ars 
all  easily  determined  to  follow  our  ojrn  ofrinion,  I  hat* 
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Rpon  after-consideration,  given  the  play  in  this  edition, 
ItAirdt]  as  &r  as  this  is  concerned,  exactly  in  its  original 
state.  Strong  internal  evidence  of  this  will  be  discovered 
jy  any  one,  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  reading  atten- 
lively  the  second  scenes  of  the  first  and  second  acts  in  the 
present  and  former  editions  of  this  book.  Had  Basil  seen 
and  loved  Victoria  before,  hto  fint  speech,  in  which  he 
describes  her  to  Rosinberg  as  walking  in  the  procession, 
would  not  be  natural;  and  there  are,  I  think, other  little 
things  besides,  which  will  show  that  the  circumstance  of 
his  former  meeting  with  her  is  an  interpolation. 

The  blame  of  this,  however,  I  take  entirely  upon  myself: 
Ihe  criticc,  whose  qpiinion  I  have  mentioned,  judged  of  Uie 
piec«  entirely  as  an  unconnected  play,  and  knew  nothing 
of  the  general  plan  of  this  work,  which  ought  to  have  been 
communicated  to  him.  Had  it  been,  indeed,  an  uncon- 
nected play,  and  bad  I  put  this  additional  circumsunce  to 
U  with  proper  judgment  and  skill,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
H  would  have  been  an  improvement. 


ACT  II. 

SCEITE  I. — A  BOOM  OF  STATE. 

VHb  DincB  of  SfAMTDA,  Basil,  RosmsBmo,  and  a  number 
of  Courtiers,  Attendants,  &c.  The  Ddkb  and  Basil 
appear  talking  together  on  the  (ront  of  the  stage. 

Duke,  But  our  opinions  differ  widely  there ; 
From  the  position  of  the  riral  armies, 
I  ctnnot  think  they'll  join  in  battle  soon. 

Bat,  I  am  indeed  beholden  to  your  highness, 
Bat  though  unwillingly,  we  must  depart 
The  foes  are  near,  the  time  is  critical ; 
A  ioldier'k  reputation  is  too  fine 
To  be  exposed  e'en  to  the  smallest  cloud. 

Duke*  An  untried  soldier's  is ;  but  yours,  my 
lord. 
Nursed  with  the  bloody  showers  of  many  a  field, 
And  brightest  sunshine  of  successful  fortune, 
A  plant  of  such  a  hardy  stem  hath  grown. 
E'en  enyy's  sharpest  blasts  assail  it  not 
Tet  after  all,  by  the  bless'd  holy  cross ! 
I  feel  too  warm  an  interest  in  the  cause   ' 
To  stay  your  progress  here  a  single  hour, 
Did  I  not  know  your  soldiers  are  fatigued. 
And  two  days'  rest  would  much   recniit   their 
strength. 

Bat.  Your  highness  will  be  pleased  to  pardon  me ; 
My  troops  are  not  o'eimaich'd,  and  one  day's  rest 
.1  all  our  needs  require. 

Duke,  Ah !  hadst  thou  come 

Unfetter'd  with  the -duties  of  command, 
I  then  had  well  retained  thee  for  my  guest, 
With  claims  too  strong,  too  sacred  for.denial. 
Thy  noble  sire  my  fellow  soldier  was  i 
Together  many  a  rough  campaign  we  served ; 
I  loved  him  well,  and  much  it  pleases  me 
A  son  of  his  beneath  my  roof  to  see. 

Bos,  Were  I  indeed  free  master  of  myself. 
Strong  inclination  would  detain  me  here ; 
No  other  tie  were  wanting. 
These  gracious  tokens  of  your  princely  favour 
111  treasure  with  my  best  remembrances ; 
For  he  who  shows  them  for  my  father's  sake. 
Does  something  sacred  in  his  kindness  bear. 
As  though  he  shed  i  blessing  on  my  head. 

Duke,  Well,  bear  my  greetings  to  the  brave  Pii- 
caro. 
And  say  how  warmly  I  embrace  the  cause. 


Your  third  day's  manjb  will  to  his  presence  bring 
Your  valiant  troops :  said  you  not  so,  my  lord  ? 

Enter  Victoria,  the  Couktbss  of  Albinx,  Isabbii.a,  and 
Ladies. 
Bas.  (iTAo    changee    countenance  upon  seeing 
titem,) 
Yes,  I  believe — ^I  think^— I  know  not  well — 
Yes,  please  your  grace,  we  march  by  break  of  day. 
Duke.  Nay,  that  I  know.    I  ask'd  you,  noble 
count. 
When  you  expect  th*  imperial  force  to  join. 
Bae.  When  it  shall  please  your  grac^— •!  crav« 
your  pardon — 
I  somewhat  ly ve  mistaken  of  yout  words. 

Duke,  You  are  not  well:  your  colour  changes. 
What  is  the  matter  ? 

Bae,  A  dizzy  mist  that  swims  before  my  sight— 
A  ringbig  in  my  ears — tis  strange  enough^ 
Tis  slight — tis  nothing  worth — tis  gone  already. 
Duke.  I  'm  glad  i  t  is.    Look  to  your  friend,  Coitnt 
Rosinberg, 
It  may  return  again. — [To  Rosinberg,  who  stande  at 
a  little  distance,  looking  eameetly  at  BasiL 
Duke  leavet  them^  and  Joint  Victoria's 
party.) 
Rot,  Good  heavens,  Basil,  is  it  thus  with  thee  ! 
Thy  hand  shakes  too :  {taking  hit  hand,) 

Would  we  were  far  from  hence ! 
Bat,  Vm  well  again,  thou  need'st  not  be  afraid. 
Tb  like  enough  my  frame  is  indisposed 
With  some  slight  weakness  from  our  weaiy  maich. 
Nay,  look  not  on  me  thus,  it  is  unkindly^— 
I  cannot  bear  thine  eyes. 

The  DvKB,  with  Victoria  and  her  Ladies,  advance  to  the 
•  front  of  the  stage  to  Basil. 

Dttke.  Victoria,  welcome  here  the  brave  Count 
BasiL 
His  kinsman  too,  the  gallant  Rosinberg. 
May  you,  and  these  fair  ladies  so  prevail, 
Such  gentle  suitors  cannot  plead  in  vain. 
To  make  them  grace  my  court  another  day. 
I  shall  not  be  offended  when  I  see 
Your  power  surpasses  mine. 

Vict.  Our  feeble  efforts  will  presumptuous  seem 
Attempting  that  in  which  your  highness  fails. 

Duke,  There's  honour  in  th'  attempt;  success 
attend  ye.— ^Duke  retiree  and  mixet  with 
the  Courtiert  at  the  bottotn  qf  the  ttage,) 

Viet,  I  fear  we  incommoded  you,  my  lord. 
With  tiie  slow  tedious  length  of  our  procession. 
E'en  as  I  pass'd,  against  my  heart  it  went 
To  stop  so  long  upon  their  weary  way 
Your  tired  troops.— 

Bat.  Ah !  madam,  all  too  short  * 

Time  never  bears  such  moments  on  his  wing, 
But  when  be  flies  too  swiftly  to  be  mark'd. 

Vict,  Ah!  surely  then  you  make  too  good  amends 
By  marking  now  his  after-progress  well. 
Xo-day  must  seem  a  weary  length  to  him 
Who  is  so  eager  to  be  gone  to-morrow. 

Rot.  They  must  not  linger  who  would  quit  thett 
walls; 
For  if  they  do,  a  thousand  masked  foes ; 
Some  under  snow  of  rich  luxurious  feasts. 
Gay,  sprightly  pastime,  and  high-zested  game  f-* 
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N&jr,  some,  my  gentle  ladiet ,  trueit  is, 
The  veiy  wont  and  fellett  of  the  crew. 
In  £air  alluring  shape  of  beauteous  dames, 
Do  such  a  barrier  form  to  oppose  their  way 
As  few  men  may  o'ercome. 

bob.  From  this  last  wicked  foe  shoiUd  we  infer 
Yourself  have  suffer^  much  i 

Albin,  No,  Isabella,  these  are  common  words. 
To  please  you  with  false  notions  of  your  power* 
80  all  men  talk  of  ladies  and  of  love. 

Vict,  *Tis  even  so.    If  love  a  tyrant  be, 
How  dare  his  humble  chained  votaries 
To  tell  such  rude  and  wicked  tales  of  hhn  r 

Bos,  Because  they  most  of  lover's  i\^  complain 
Who  but  affect  it  as  a  courtly  grace, 
Whilst  he  who  feels  is  silent 

J2oe.  But  there  you  wrong  me ;  I  have  felt  it  oft 
Oft  has  it  made  me  sigh  at  ladies'  fee 
Soft  ditties  sing,  and  ditnial  sonnete  scrawL 

AMn,  In  all  its  strange  effects,  most  worthy 
Rosinberg, 
HM4t  e'er  made  thee  in  a  comer  sit, 
Aid,  lonely,  moping  sit,  and  hold  thy  tongue  ? 

Rm.  fio^  'fitith,  it  never  has. 

Aibin,  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  then  thou  hast  never 
loved. 

Rni.  Nay,  but  I  have,  and  felt  love's  bondage  too. 

Viet.  Fy !  it  is  pedantry  to  call  it  bondage  * 
Love-marring  wisdom,  reason  full  of  bars. 
Deserve,  methioks,  that  ai^llation  more. 
It  it  not  90,  oiy  lord  f'~'(To  Basil.) 

Bat.  O  surely,  madam ! 

That  '3  not  bondage  which  the  soul  inthrall'd 
So  gladly  bears,  and  quits  not  but  with  anguish. 
9>m  honour's  laws,  the  fair  report  of  men. 
These  are  the  fetters  that  enchain  the  mtnd. 
But  such  as  must  not,  cannot  be  unloosed. 

Viet,  No,  not  unloosed,  but  yet  one  day  relax'd. 
To  grant  a  lady's  ^it,  unused  to  sue. 

Rot.  Your  highness  deals  severely  with  us  now. 
And  proves  indeed  our  freedom  is  but  small. 
Who  are  constrain'd  when  such  a  lady  sues. 
To  say.  It  cannot  be. 

Vict,  It  cannot  be  *    Count  Basil  says  not  so. 

itot.  For  that  I  am  his  friend,  to  save  him  pain 
I  take  th'  ungracious  office  on  mjrself. 

Vict,  How  ill  thy  face  is  suited  to  thine  office ! 

Rot,  {imiJing.)  Would  I  could  suit  mine  office 
to  my  face, 
If  that  would  please  3roor  highness.  ** 

Vict,  No,  you  are  obstinate  and  perverse  all, 
And  would  not  grant  it  if  you  had  the  power. 
Albini,  I'll  retire ;  come,  Isabella. 

Bat,  {atide  to  Ros.)  Ah,  Rosinberg!  thod  hast 
too  hr  presumed ; 
She  is  offended  with  us. 

Rot.  No,  she  is  not— 

What  dost  thou  fear  ?    Be  firm,  and  let  us  go. 

Vict,  {pointing  to  a  door  leading^  to  other  apart" 
WMntt,  by  which  tht  it  ready  to  go  out,)      * 

These  are  apartments  strangers  love  to  see: 
Some  famous  paintings  do  their  walls  adorn : 
They  lead  you  also  to  the  palace  court 
As  quickly  as  the  way  by  which  you  came. 

[Exit  Vict  Mouthy  Ros.  and  followed 
5ylsab. 


Bat.  (oiide,  looking  qfttr  tktm,)    O!  whml  n 
fool  am  I  *  where  fled  my  thoughts? 
I  might  as  well  as  he,  now,  by  her  side. 
Have  held  her  precious  hand  enclosed  in  mic« 
As  well  as  he,  who  cares  not  for  it  neither. 
0  but  he  does  *  that  were  impossiblei 
AJhin,  You  stay  behind,  my  lord. 
Bat.  Your  pardon,  madam ;  honour  me  to  fkr— 
[Exeunt,  handing  Cfut  Albiat 

SonrS  II. — A  OAUJBBT  HUIN»  WITH  FICTUnS. 


YicTomiA  discovered  in  conversaUon  wiih 
Basil,  Albwi,  aod  Isabxuju 

Vict,  {to  Ros.)  It  is  indeed  a  work  of  wondtcm 
art. 
(7V>  Isab.)  You  call'd  Francisco  here  ? 
Itab.  He  comes  even  now. 

Enter  Attbkdaht. 
Vict,  (fo  Ros.)  He  will  conduct  you  to  the  north- 
ern gallery ; 
Its  striking  shades  will  call  upon  the  eye. 
To  point  its  place  there  needs  no  other  guides 

[ExEuirr  Ros.  and  Attendast 
{To  Bas.)  Loves  not  Count  Basil  too  this  chta»- 
ing  art  ? 
It  is  in  ancient  painting  much  admired. 
Bat.  Ah !  do  not  banish  me  theee  few  diort  b»- 
ments: 
Too  soon  they  will  l>e  gone !  for  ever  gone  I 

Viet,  If  they  are  precious  to  you,  say  not  to, 
But  add  to  them  another  precious  day. 
A  lady  asks  it 
Bat,  Ah,  madam !  ask  the  life-blood  from  tof 
heart. 
Ask  all  but  wnat  a  soldier  may  not  |iv«. 

Viet.  'Tb  ever  thus  when  favours  are  denied  1 
All  had  been  granted  but  the  thmg  we  beg  { 
And  still  some  great  unlikely  substituto, 
Your  life,  your  soul,  your  all  of  earthly  good, 
Is  proffer'd  in  the  room  of  one  smUl  boon. 
So  keep  your  life-blood,  generous,  valiant  lord^ 
And  may  it  long  your  noble  heart  enrich, 
UntU  I  wish  it  shed.  (Bas.  attemptt  to  tpoak,) 

Nay  f mm  no  new  emuee  i 
I  will  not  hear  it 

{Sheputtoutherhanda^iftkewouidtM 
kit  mouth,  but  at  a  dittanct  from  ft ; 
Bas.  rims  eagerly  up  to  htr^andfrmtet 
it  to  hit  lipt,) 
Bat.  Let  this  sweet  hand  indeed  itt  tteeat  pep- 
form. 
And  make  it  heaven  to  be  for  ev<er  dumb  * 
(Vict  lookt  ttatdy  and  qfsiuM— Basil  knmlt.) 

0  pardon  me !    I  know  not  what  I  do. 
Frown  not,  reduce  me  not  to  wretohednen; 
But  only  grant— 

Viet.  What  should  I  grant  to  him. 

Who  has  so  oft  my  earnest  suit  denied 

Bat.  By  heaven  ini  grant  it  I    I'll  do  any  thing 
Say  but  thou  art  no  more  offi^nded  with  me. 

Viet,  {ratting  kirn,)  Well,  Badi,  this  good  pi» 
mise  is  thy  pardon. 

1  will  not  waK  your  noble  friend'e  retoni 
Since  we  shall  meet  again.— 

You  will  perform  your  vrord  ? 
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Boi.  I  will  perfoini  it 

VicL  Fartwell,  mj  kttd, 

[ExTTy  with  her  ladies. 

A».  (o/ofM.)  *'FM«weU,iD7  loid."    O!    what 
delightful  sweetness ! 
The  nusic  of  that  Toice  dwells  on  the  ear  .* 
•Farewell,  my  lord!'*— A j,  and  then  look'd  she 

so— 
The  slightest  glance  of  her  hewitching  eye, 
Toose  dark  blue  ^es,  commands  the  inmost  soul. 
Well,  there  is  yet  one  day  of  life  before  me» 
And,  whatsoe'er  betide,  I  will  ei^y  it 
TSiough  but  a  partial  sunshine  in  my  lot, 
I  will  converse  with  her,  gaze  on  her  still. 
If  all  behind  were  pain  and  misery. 
Pain  !    Were  it  not  the  easing  of  all  pain, 
B'en  in  the  dismal  gloom  of  after^years. 
Such  dear  remembrance  on  the  mind  te  w^ar 
Like  silvery  moonbeama  on  the  'nightcd  de^. 
When  heaven's  blest  sun  is  gone  ? 
Kind  mercy  !  how  my  heart  within  me  beat 
When  she  so  sweetly  plead  the  cause  of  love ! 
Can  she  have  loved  ?  why  shrink  I  at  the  thought  ? 
Why  should  she  not !  no,  no,  it  cannot  be- 
No  man  on  earth  is  worthy  of  her  love. 
Ah !  if  she  could,  how  blest  a  man  were  he ! 
Where  rove  my  giddy  thoughts  ?  it  must  not  be. 
Yet  might  she  well  some  gentle  kindness  bear ; 
Think  of  him  oft,  his  absent  fate  inquire. 
And,  should  he  fall  in  battle,  mourn  his  fall. 
Tes,  she  wouldmoum— «uch  love  might  she  bestow ; 
And  poor  of  soul  the  man  who  would  exchange  it 
For  warmest  love  of  the  most  loving  dame .' 
But  here  comes  Rosinberg— have  I  done  well  ? 
He  will  not  say  I  have. 

Enter  BosmasBO. 

Roi,  Where  is  the  princess  ? 
Vm  sorry  I  retum'd  not  ere  she  went 

Ba$,  You'll  see  her  still. 

Rot.  What,  comes  she  forth  again  ? 

Bae.  She  does  to-morrow. 

Roe.  Thou  hast  jrielded  then. 

Bat.  Come,  Rosinberg,  111  tell  thee  as  we  go ; 
It  was  impossible  I  should  not  yield. 

Roe,  0  Basil !  thou  art  weaker  than  a  child. 

Bae.  Yes,  yes,  my  friend,,  but  'tis  a  noble  weak- 
ness; 
A  weakness  which  hath  greater  things  achieved 
Than  all  the  fiim  determined  strength  of  reason. 
By  heaven !  I  feel  a  new-bom  power  within  me, 
Shall  make  me  twenty<^old  the  man  I've  been 
Before  this  fated  day. 

Roe.  Fated,  indeed !  but  an  il]-&ted  day. 
That  makes  thee  other  than  thy  former  self. 
Yet  let  it  work  its  will ;  it  cannot  change  thee  ' 
To  aught  I  shall  not  love. 

Bae.  Thanks,  Rosinberg !  thou  art  a  noble  heart ! 
I  would  not  be  the  man  thou  couldst  not  love 
For  an  imperial  crown.  [Exeuht. 

ScBinS  ni.-^A  SMALL  APABTllBirr  TK  THB  PALACE. 

Entet'Duxa  and  Oaukisoio. 
Duke.  The  point  is  gain'dt  my  daughter  is 
successful; 
And  Basil  is  detain'd  another  day. 


Gaur.  But  does  the  princess  know  your  secret 
-aim? 

Duke^  No,  that  had  marr'd  the  whole;  she  is  t 
woman; 
Her  mind,  as  suits  the  sex,  too  weak  and  nanon^ 
To  relish  deep-laid  schemes  of  policy. 
Besides,  so  far  unlike  a  child  of  mine. 
She  holds  its  subtle  arts  in  high  derisien» 
And  will  not  serve  us  but  with  bandaged  ef«k 
GaurieciOy  could  I  trusty  servants  find. 
Experienced,  craf^,  close,  and  unrestrain'd 
By  silly,  superstitious,  child-leamt  fears, 
Whatmigi   I  not  effect? 

Gaur.  0  any  thing ! 

The  deep  and  piercing  genius  of  your  highness. 
So  ably  served,  might  e'en  achieve  the  empire. 

Duie.  No,  no,  my  friend,  thou  dost  o'erprize  mf 
parts; 
Yet  mighty  things  might  be— deep  subtle  witi 
In  truth,  are  master  spirits  in  the  world, 
The  brave  man's  courage,  and  the  student's  ]as% 
Are  but  as  tools  his  secret  ends  to  work. 
Who  hath  the  skill  to  use  them. 
This  brave  Count  Basil,  dost  thou  know  him  wtU? 
Much  have  we  gain'd,  but  for  a  single  day. 
At  such  a  time,  to  hold  his  troops  detain'd ; 
When,  by  that  secret  message  of  our  spy. 
The  rival  powers  are  on  the  brink  of  action  i 
But  might  we  more  effect?    Knowest  thoa  thlf. 

iasU? 
Might  he  oe  tamper'd  with  ? 

Gaur,  That  were  most  dangeroui.— 

He  is  a  man,  whose  sense  of  right  and  wrong 
To  such  a  high  romantic  pitch  is  wound. 
And  all  so  hot  and  fiery  is  his  nature,  i 

The  slightest  hint,  as  though  you  did  suppose 
Baseness  and  treachery  in  him*  so  he'll  deem  it» 
Would  be  to  rouse  a  flame  that  might  destroy. 

Duke,  But  interest,  intesest ;  roanl  aU-mling 
power. 
Will  tame  the  hottest  spirit  tp  your  serviqe. 
And  skilfully  applied,  mean  service  too  ; 
E'en  as  there  is  an  element  in  nature 
Wliich,  when  subdued,  wUl  on  your  hearth  fulfil 
The  lowest  uses  of  domestic  wants. 

Gaur.  Earth-kindled  6re»  which  fjoooi  a  Httlt 
spark. 
On  hidden  fuel  feeds  his  growing  strength. 
Till  o'er  the  lofty  fabric  it  inspireii 
And  rages  out  its  power,  may  be  subdued, 
And  in  your  base  domestic  service  bound  s 
But  who  would  madly  in  its  wild  career 
The  fire  of  heaven  arrest  to  boil  his  pot  ? 
No,  Basil  will  not  serve  your  secret  schemei. 
Though  you  had  all  to  give  ambition  staves  for 
We  must  beware  of  him. 

Duke.  His  father  was  my  friend^— i  wiA'd  li 
gain  hunt 
But  since  fantastic  fiincies  bind  him  thus. 
The  sin  be  on  his  head ;  I  stand  acquitted^ 
And  must  receive  him,  even  to  his  ruin. 

Gaur.  I  have  prepared  Bernardo  for  your  service  |. 
To-night  he  will  depart  for  th'  Austrian  camp. 
And  should  he  find  them  on  the  eve  of  battle,  * 
I've  bid  him  wait  the  issue  of  the  field. 
U  that  our  secret  friends  victorious  prove* 
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With  th*  arrow's  speed  he  will  return  again ; 
But  should  fair  fortune  crown  Piscaro's  arms. 
Then  shall  your  soothing  message  greet  his  ears ; 
For  till  our  friends  some  sound  advantage  gain. 
Our  actions  still  roust  wear  an  Austrian  face. 
Ihdu.  Well  hast  thou  schooled  him.    Didst  thou 
add  withal, 
That  'tis  my  will  he  garnish  well  his  speech, 
With  honey'd  words  of  the  most  dear  regard. 
And  friendly  love  I  bear  him  ?    This  is  needful  j 
And  lest  my  slowness  in  the  promised  aid 
Awake  suspicion,  bid  him  e'en  rehearse 
The  many  favours  on  my  house  bestow'd 
By  his  imperial  master  as  a  theme 
On  which  my  gratitude  delights  to  dwell. 
Gator,  I  have,  an'  please  your  highness. 
JDuke.  Then  'tis  well. 

Oaur.  But  for  the  yieldin^up  that  little  fort 
There  could  be  no  suspicion. 

Duke,  My  governor  I  have  severely  punish'd, 
As  s  most  daring  traitor  to  my  orders. 
He  cannot  from  his  dasksome  dungeon  tell } 
Why  then  should  they  suspect  ? 
Gotcr.  He  must  not  live  should  Charles  prove 

victorious. 
Duke,  He's  done  me  service  t  say  not  so,  Gau- 

riecio. 
Oaur.  A  traitor's  name  he  will  not  calmly  bear; 
Hell  tell  his  tale  aloud-^e  must  not  live.    . 
Duke,  Well,  if  it  must— we'll  talk  of  this  again. 
Oaur,  But  while  with  anxious  care  and  crafty 
wiles, 
Tou  would  enlarge  the  limits  of  your  state, 
Your  highness  must  beware  lest  inward  broils 
Bring  danger  near  at  hand :  your  northern  subjects 
E'en  now  are  discontented  and  unquiet 
Duke,  What,  dare  the  ungrateful  miscreants  thus 
'   return 
The  many  favours  of  my  princely  grace  ? 
'TIS  ever  thus  indulgence  spoils  the  base  t 
BAising  up  pride,  and  lawless  turbulence. 
Like  noxious  vapours  from  the  fi^ome  marsh 
When  morning  shines  upon  it — 
Did  I  not  lately  with  parental  care. 
When  dire  invaders  their  destruction  thre&ten'd, 
Provide  them  all  with  means  of  their  defence  ? 
Did  I  not,  as  a  mark  of  gracious  trust, 
A  body  of  their  vagrant  youth  select 
To  guard  my  sacred  person  f  till  that  day 
An  honour  never  yet  allowed  their  race. 
Did  I  not  suffer  them,  upon  their  suit, 
T*  establish  manufactures  in  their  towns  ? 
And  after  all  some  chosen  soldiers  spare 
To  guard  the  blessings  of  interior  peace  f 
Oaur,  Nay,  please  your  highness,  they  do  well 
allow, 
That  when  your  enemies  in  fell  revenge 
Tour  former  inroads  threaten'd  to  repay. 
Their  ancient  arms  you  did  to  them  restore. 
With  kind  permission  to  defend  themselves  t 
That  so  far  have  they  felt  your  princely  grace, 
In  drafting  from  their  fields  their  goodliest  youth 
To  be  your  servants  .*    That  you  did  vouchsafe. 
On  paying  of  a  large  and  heavy  fine. 
Leave  to  apply  the  labour  of  their  hands 
As  best  might  profit  to  the  country's  weal : 


And  to  encourage  well  their  in&nt  trade, 
Quarter'd  your  troops  upon  them.— Please  yoa 

grace. 
All  this  they  do  most  readily  allow. 

Duke,  They  do  allow  it  then,  ungrateful  varlets . 
What  would  they  have  ?  what  would  they  ha,i9 
Gauriedo ! 
Oaur,  Some  mitigation  of  their  grievous  bnidciJ 
Which,  like  an  iron  weight  around  their  necks. 
Do  bend  their  care-worn  faces  to  the  earth. 
Like  creatures  form'd  upon  its  soil  to  creep. 
Not  stand  erect,  and  view  the  sun  of  heaven. 
Duke.  But  they  beyond  their  proper  sphere  wcaiA 
rise; 
Let  them  their  lot  full  as  we  do  ours. 
Society  of  various  parts  is  form'd ; 
They  are  its  grounds,  its  mud,  its  sediment. 
And  we  the  mantling  top  which  crowns  the  whole. 
Calm,  steady  labour  is  their  greatest  bliss ; 
To  aim  at  higher  things  beseems  them  not 
To  let  them  work  in  peace  my  care  shall  be  ; 
To  slacken  labour  is  to  nourish  pride. 
Methinks  thou  art  a  pleader  for  these  fools : 
What  may  this  mean,  Gauriecio  ? 

Oaur,  They  were  resolved  to  lay  their  canst 
before  you. 
And  would  have  found  some  otiier  advocate 
Less  pleasing  to  your  grace  had  I  refused. 
DtAe,  Well,  let  them  know,  some  more  conve- 
nient season 
I'll  think  of  this,  and  do  for  them  as  much 
As  suits  the  honour  of  my  princely  state. 
Their  prince's  honour  should  be  ever  dear 
To  worthy  subjects  as  their  precious  lives. 
Oaur.  I  fear,  unless  you   give   some    spedal 
promise. 
They  will  be  violent  still 

Duke,  Then  do  it,  if  the  wretches  are  so  bold  t 
We  can  retract  it  when  the  times  allow ; 
Tis  of  small  consequence.    Go  see  Bernardo, 
And  come  to  me  again.  [Exir 

Oaur,  (folus)  O  happy  people  !  whose  indulges  i 
lord 
From  every  care,  with  which  increasing  wealth. 
With  all  its  hopes  and  fears,  doth  ever  move 
The  human  breast,  most  graciously  would  free 
And  kindly  leave  you  naught  to  do  but  toil ! 
This  creature  now,  with  all  his  reptile  cunning. 
Writhing  and  turning  through  a  maze  of  wilet. 
Believes  his  genius  form'd  to  rule  mankind ; 
And  calls  his  sordid  wish  for  territory 
Tnat  noblest  passion  of  the  soul,  ambition. 
Bom  had  he  been  to  follow  some  low  trade, 
A  petty  tradesman  still  he  had  remain'd. 
And  used  the  art  with  which  he  rules  a  state 
To  circumvent  his  brothers  of  the  craft. 
Or  cheat  the  buyers  of  his  paltry  ware. 
And  yet  he  thinks,— 4ia,  ha,  ha,  ha . — he  thinks 
I  am  the  tool  and  servant  of  his  will. 
Well,  let  it  be ;  through  all  the  maze  of  trouble 
His  plots  and  base  oppression  must  create, 
I'll  shape  myself  a  way  to  higher  things : 
And  who  will  say  tis  wiung .' 
A  sordid  being,  who  expects  no  faith 
But  as  self-interest  binds ;  who  would  not  tmit 
The  strongest  ties  of  nature  on  the  soul. 
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£>eseiTes  no  faithful  service.    Perverse  fate  * 
Were  I  like  him,  I  woald  despise  this  dealh^g ; 
But  being  as  I  am,  born  low  in  fortune, 
Yet  with  a  mind  aspiring  to  be  great, 
I  must  not  scorn  the  steps  which  lead  to  it : 
And  if  they  are  not  right,  no  saint  am  I ; 
•I  follow  nature'k  passion  in  my  breast. 
Which  urges  me  to  rise  in  spite  of  fortune. 

[Exit. 

Scene  IV. — ^aw  apabtmeut  iw  the  palace. 

TiOToaiA  and  Isabslla  are  dlfcorered  playing  at  cheM; 
the  Countess  Albimi  sitting  by  them  reading  to  herselC 

Viet.  Away  with  it,  I  will  not  play  again. 
May  men  no  more  be  foolish  in  my  presence 
If  thou  art  not  a  cheat,  an  arrant  cheat ! 

Jsod.  To  swear  that  I  am  false  by  such  an  oath, 
Should  prove  me  honest,  since  its  forfeiture 
Would  bring  your  highness  gain. 

Vict.  Thou'rt  wrong,  my  Isabella,  simple  maid  j 
For  in  the  very  forfeit  of  this  oath. 
There's  death  to  all  the  dearest  pride  of  women. 
May  man  no  more  l>e  foolish  in  my  presence ! 

kab.  And  does  your  grace,  hail'd  by  applauding 
crowds, 
In  all  the  graceful  eloquence  addressVl 
Of  most  accompUshM,  noble,  courtly  youths, 
Pr&iscd  in.  the  songs  of  heaven-inspired  bards. 
Those  awkward  proofs  of  admiration  prize, 
Which  rustic  swains  their  village  fair  ones  pay ! 

Vict.  O,  love  will  master  all  the  power  of  art ! 
Ay,  all  *  and  she  who  never  has  beheld 
The  polish'd  courtier,  or  the  tuneful  sage, 
Before  the  glances  of  her  conquering  eye 
A  very  native  simple  swain  become. 
Has  only  vulgar  charms. 
To  make  the  cunning  artless,  tame  the  rude. 
Subdue  the  haughty,  shake  th*  undaunted  soul  i 
Tea,  put  a  bridle  in  the  lion's  mouth. 
And  lead  him  forth  as  a  domestic  cur. 
These  are  the  triumphs  of  all-powerful  beauty ! 
Did  naught  but  flattering  words  and  tuneful  praise. 
Sighs,  tender  glances,  and  obsequious  service. 
Attend  her  presence,  it  were  nothing  worth : 
I'd  put  a  white  coif  o'er  my  braided  locks. 
And  be  a  plain,  good,  simple,  fireside  dame. 

Alb.  {raiHg  her  head  from  her  book.)    And  is, 
indeed,  a  plain  domestic  dame, 
Who  fills  the  duties  of  a  useful  state, 
A  be'ng  of  less  dignity  than  she, 
Wh..  vainly  on  her  transient  beauty  builds 
A  little  poor  ideal  tyranny  ? 

Isab.  Idttil  too !  ^ 

Alb.  Yes,  most  unreal  power  i 

For  she  who  only  finds  her  self-esteem 
In  others'  admiration,  begs  an  alms ; 
Depends  on  others  for  her  daily  food. 
And  is  the  very  servant  of  her  slaves; 
Though  oftentimes,  in  a  fantastic  hour, 
O'er  men  she  may  a  childish  power  exert, 
Wliich  not  ennobles,  but  degrades  her  state. 

Vict.  You  are  severe,  Albini,  most  severe ! 

Were  human  passions  pbced  witKin  the  breast 

But  to  be  curb'd,  subdued,  pluck'd  by  the  roots ! 

All  heaven's  gifts  to  some  good  end  were  given. 

Alb.  Yes,  for  a  noble,  for  a  generous  end. 


Vict.  Am  I  ungenerous  then  f 

Alb.  Yes,  most  ungenennis 

Who,  for  the  pleasure  of  a  little  power. 
Would  give  most  unavailing  pain  to  those. 
Whose  love  you  ne'er  can  recompense  again. 
E'en  now,  to-day,  O !  was  it  not  ungenerous 
To  fetter  Basil  with  a  foolish  tie. 
Against  his  will,  perhaps  against  his  duty  f 

Vict.  What,  dost  thou  think  against  his  will,  my 
friend  ? 

Alb.  Full  sure  I  am  against  his  reason's  will. 

Vict.  Ah!  but  indeed  thou  must  excuse  me  here  I 
For  duller  than  a  shelled  crab  was  she. 
Who  could  suspect  her  power  in  such  a  mind. 
And  calmly  leave  it  doubtful  and  unproved. 
But  wherefore  dost  thou  look  so  gravely  on  me  ? 
Ah  !  well  I  read  those  looks  !  methinks  they  say, 
*<  Your  mother  did  n(^so." 

Alb.  Your  highness  reads  them  true,  she  did  not  to. 
If  foolish  vanity  e'er  soil'd  her  thoughts. 
She  kept  it  low,  withheld  its  aliment ; 
Not  pamper'd  it  with  every  motley  food. 
From  the  fond  tribute  of  a  noble  heart 
To  the  lisp'd  flattery  of  a  cunning  child. 

Viet.  Nay,  speak  not  thus, — Albini,  speak  not 
Uius 
Of  little  blue-eyed,  sweet,  fair-hair'd  Mirando. 
He  is  the  orphan  of  a  hapless  pair  ( 
A  loving,  beautiful,  but  hapless  pair. 
Whose  story  is  so  pleasing,  and  so  sad. 
The  swains  have  tum'd  it  to  a  plaintive  lay, 
And  sing  it  as  they  tend  their  mountain  sheep. 
Besides,  (to  Isab.)  I  am  the  guardian  of  his  choice. 
When  first  I  saw  him — dost  thou  not  remember  ? 

Jkab.  'Twas  in  the  public  garden. 

Vict.  Even  so  t 

Perch'd  in  his  nurse's  arms,  a  roughsome  quean, 
111  suited  to  the  lovely  charge  she  bore. 
How  steadfastly  he  fixed  his  looks  upon  me. 
His  dark  eyes  shining  through  forgotten  tears. 
Then  stretch'd  his  little  arms  and  call'd  me  mother ! 
What  could  I  do  ?  I  took  the  bantling  home — 
I  could  not  tell  the  imp  he  had  no  mother. 

Alb.  Ah !  there,  my  child,  thou  hast  indeed  no 
•  blame. 

Vict.  Now  this  is  kindly  said :  thanks,  sweet 
Albini! 
Still  caF.  me  child,  and  chide  me  as  thou  wilt 

0  !  would  that  I  were  such  as  thou  couldst  love ! 
Couldst  dearly  love,  as  thou  didst  love  my  mother ! 

Alb.  (presiing  her  to  her  breatt.)  And  do  I  not  f 
all  perfect  as  she  was, 

1  know  not  that  she  went  so  near  my  heart 
As  thou  with  all  thy  faults. 

Vict.  And  say'st  thou  so  ?  would  I  had  sooner 
known ! 
I  had  done  any  thing  to  give  thee  pleasure. 
Alb.  Then  do  so  now,  and  put  thy  faults  away. 
Viet.  No,  say  not  fa^ults ;  the  freaks  of  thought* 

less'  youth. 
Alb.  Nay,  very  faults  they  must  indeed  be  call'd. 
Vict.  O !  say  but  foibles  !  youthful  foibles  only ! 
Alb.  Faults,  faults,  real  faults  you  must  confesi 

they  are. 
Virt.  In  truth  I  cannot  do  your  sense  the  wronf 
To  tt  ink  so  poorly  of  the  one  you  love. 
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,i/&.  I  mast  be  gone^  tboii  bast  o'eieome  roe  now  t 
Another  time  I  will  not  yield  it  so.  [Exit. 

Jsab,  The  couotess  is  severe;  she's  too  severe: 
She  once  was  youogt  though  now  adTaoced  in  years. 

Viet.  No,  I  deserve  it  all ;  she  is  most  worthy. 
Unlike  those  faded  beauties  of  the  court. 
But  now  the  witherM  stems  of  former  flowers. 
With  all  their  blossoms  shed,  her  nobler  mind 
Procures  to  her  the  pririlege  of  man, 
Ne*er  to  be  old  till  nature's  strength  deeajrs. 
8ome  few  years  hence,  if  I  should  live  so  long, 
I'd  be  Albitti  rather  than  myself! 

Jsab.  Here  comes  your  little  faTOurite. 

Vict.  I  am  not  in  the  humour  for  him  now. 

Enter  Mibamdo,  nmolng  up  to  Yxotokxa,  and  uking 
hold  of  her  gown,  while  she  takes  no  notice  of  him,  as 
he  holds  up  his  aoath  to  be  kissed. 

bob.  (to  Mir.)  Thou  seest  4he  princess  cant  be 
troubled  with  thee. 

Mir.  O  but  she  will !  Ill  scramble  up  her  robe. 
As  naughty  boye  do  when  tiiey  climb  for  apples. 

l»ab.  Come  here,  sweet  child ;  111  kiss  thee  in 
her  stead. 

Mir.  Nay,  but  I  will  not  have  a  kiss  of  thee. 
W«uld  I  were  tall !  O  were  I  but  so  tall ! 

Jsab.  And  how  tall  wouldst  thou  be  ? 

Mir.  Thou  dost  not  know  ? 

Just  tall  enough  to  reach  Victoria's  lips. 

Vict,  {embracing  him.)  O !  I  must  bend  to  this, 
thou  little  urchin. 
Who  taught  thee  all  this  wit,  this  childish  wit  ? 
Whom  does  Mirando  love  ?   {€mbrace$  him  again.) 

Mir.  He  loves  Victoria. 

Viet.  And  wherefore  loves  he  her  ? 

Mir.  Because  she's  pretty. 

bob.  Hast  thou  no  little  prate  to-day,  Mirando  ? 
No  tale  tt  earn  a  sugar-plum  withal  ? 

Mir,  Ay,  that  I  hare:  I  know  who  loves  her 
grace. 

Vict.  Who  is  it,  pray  ?  thou  shalt  have  comfits 
for  it 

Mir.  (la^ng  Miyly  at  htr.)  It  is— it  Is— it  is 
the  Count  of  Maldo. 

Vict  Away,  thou  little  chit !  that  tale  is  old, 
And  was  not  worth  a  sugar-plum  when  new. 

Mir.  Well  then,  I  knovr  who  loves  her  highness 
well. 

Vict.  Who isit, then? 

Jaab,  Who  is.it,  naughty  boy  ? 

Mir.  It  is  the  handsome  Marquis  of  CarlatzL 

Vict.  No,  no,  Mirando,  thou  art  naughty  still  i 
Twice  have  I  paid  thee  for  that  taJe  already. 

Mir.   Well  then,  indeed— I  know  who  loves 
Victoria. 

Viet.  And  who  is  he? 

Mir.  It  is  Mirando's  self. 

Vict.  Thou  little  imp !  this  story  is  not  new. 
But  thou  shalt  have  thy  hire.  Come,  let  us  go. 
Go,  run  before  us,  boy.  [look'd, 

Mir.  Nay,  but  I'll  show  you  how  Count  Wolvar 
When  he  conducted  Isabel  from  court 

Viet.  How  did  he  look  ? 

ilffr.  Give  me  your  hand  t  he  held  his  body  thus ; 
{putting  himself  in  a  ridictUotta  bowing  poititre.) 
And  then  he  whisper'd  softly }  then  look'd  so  $ 

{ogUng  with  hi*  eyet  afftdedly.) 


Then  she  look'd  so,  and  smiled  to  him  again. 

{TkrowiMg  down  ki$  eyes  ^^tetei^} 
Jtab.  Thou  art  a  little  knwve,  and  mnst  be  whipp'd 
[ExsDKT.  Mirando /eodia^  one  ^^elocln 
agteteiiy. 


ACT  ni, 

SCENX  I. — KS  OFKir  SniEET,  OK  SQiUABS 

Enter  RosntBamo  and  Frbdkmok,  by  opposite  sidee  el 
the  stage. 

JVsd.  So  Basil,  fVom  the  pressing  calls  of  war. 
Another  day  to  rest  and  pastime  gives. 
How  is  it  now  ?  methinks  thou  art  not  pleased. 

Rot.  It  matters  little  if  I  am  or  not 

Fred.  Now  pray  thee  do  con£ess  thou  art  asfanmtdt 
Thou,  who  art  wisely  wont  to  set  at  nan^ 
The  noble  fire  of  individual  eonrage. 
And  call  calm  prudence  the  superior  virtue. 
What  say'st  thou  now,  my  candid  Rosinberg, 
When  thy  great  captain,  in  a  time  like  this, 
Denies  his  weary  troops  one  day  of  rest 
Before  th'  exertions  of  approachtDg  bottle, 
Yet  grants  it  to  a  pretty  lady's  suit  ? 

JZos.  Who  told  thee  this  ?  it  was  no  friendly  tale  i 
And  no  one  else,  t>esides  a  trusty  friend. 
Could  know  his  motives.    Then  thou  wrong^  me 

too; 
For  I  admire,  as  mudi  as  thou  dost,  Frederick, 
The  fire  oi  valour,  e'en  rash,  heedless  valour  i 
But  not  like  thee  do  I  depreciate 
That  far  superior,  yea,  that  godlike  talent, 
Which  doth  direct  that  fire,  because  indeed 
It  is  a  talent  nature  has  denied  me. 

Fred.  Well,  well,  and  greatly  he  may  boast  bit 
virtue, 
Who  risks  perhaps  th'  imperial  army's  fate. 
To  please  a  lady's  freaks— 

Ro9.  Go,  go,  thou'rt  prejndkedt 

A  passion,  which  I  do  not  choose  to  name. 
Has  warp'd  thy  judgment 
.    Fred.  No,  by  heaven  thou  wrong'st  me  \ 
I  do,  with  most  enthusiastic  wannth. 
True  valour  loves  wherever  he  is  found, 
I  love  the  hero  too }  but  hate  to  see 
The  praises  due  to  him  so  cheaply  eam^. 

Bo$,  Then  mayst  thou  now  these  generouefe^ 
ings  prore. 
Behold  that  man,  whose  short  and  griszly  hair 
In  clustering  locks  his  dark  brown  face  olershadBt 
Where  now  the  sears  of  former  sabre  wounds, 
In  honourable  companionship  are  seen 
With  the  deep  lines  of  age ;  whose  pierring  eye 
Beneath  its  shading  eyebrow  keenly  darts 
Its  yet  unquenched  beams,  as  though  in  age 
Its  youthful  fire  had  been  again  renew'd. 
To  be  the  guardian  of  its  darken 'd  mate : 
See  with  what  vigorous  steps  his  upright  form 
He  onward  bears  j  nay,  e'en  that  vacant  sleeve 
Which  droops  so  sadly  by  his  better  side. 
Suits  not  ungracefully- the  veteran's  mien. 
This  is  the  nrnn,  whose  glorious  acts  in  battle 
We  heard  to-day  related  o'er  our  wine. 
I  go  to  tell  the  general  he  is  come  i 
Enjoy  the  generous  feelings  of  thy  breast, 
And  make  an  old  man  happy.  [Est 
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Enter  Gboptst. 

^ed.  Bnve  sokUer,  let  me  proAt  by  the  chance 
Toat  led  me  here ;  I*ve  heard  of  thy  exploits. 

Gettf.  Mkl  then  you  have  but  heard  an  aoeieiit  tale. 
Which  hoe  been  long  forgotten. 

Frtd,  But  true  it  it,  and  should  not  be  forgotten  i 
Though  generals  jealous  of  their  soldiers'  fane, 
V.\y  dash  it  with  neglect 

ieqf.  There  are,  perhaps,  who  may  be  so  unge- 
nerous. 

Fred,  Perhaps,  say'st  thou  ?  in  very  truth  there 
are. 
How  art  thou  else  rewarded  with  neglect. 
Whilst  many  a  paltry  fellow  in  thy  corps 
Has  been  promoted  ?  it  is  ever  thus. 
Served  not  Mardini  in  your  company  ? 
He  was,  though  honoured  with  a  valiant  name, 
To  those  who  knew  him  well,  a  paltry  soldier, 

Oecf.  Your  pardon,  sir  <  we  did  esteem  him  much, 
Although  inferior  to  his  gallant  £riend. 
The  brave  Sebastian. 

Fred,  The  brave  Sebastian ! 

He  was,  as  I  am  told,  a  learned  coxcomb. 
And  loved  a  goose-quill  better  than  a  sword. 
What,  dost  thou  call  him  brave  ? 
Thou,  who  dost  bear  about  that  war-worn  trunk. 
Like  an  old  taiget,  hack'd  and  rough  with  wounils, 
Whilst,  after  all  his  mighty  battles,  he 
Was  with  a  smooth  skin  in  his  coffin  laid. 
Unblemished  with  a  scar  ? 

Ge€f.  His  duty  call*d  not  to  such  desperatescrvice ; 
For  I  have  sought  where  few  alive  remain  M, 
And  none  unscath'd ;  where  but  a  few  remain'd. 
Thus  marr'd  and  mangled ;  (showing  hie  wotmde.) 
as  belike  you've  seen, 
O*  summer  nights,  around  the  evening  lamp. 
Some  wretched  moths,  wingless,  and  half  consumed, 
Just  feebly  crawling  o'er  their  heaps  of  dead.^- 
In  Savoy,  on  a  small,  though  desperate  post. 
Of  fuU  three  hundred  goodly  chosen  men. 
But  twelve  were  left,  andright  dear  friends  were  we 
For  ever  after.    They  are  all  dead  now : 
Pm  old  and  lonely.— We  were  valiant  hearts — 
Frederick  Dewalter  would  have  stopp'd  a  breach 
Against  the  devil  himself.    Pro  lonely  now ! 

Fred,  Vm  sorry  for  thee.  Hang  ungrateful  chiefs  I 
Why  wert  thou  not  promoted  ? 

Geqf,  After  that  battle,  where  my  happy  fate 
Had  led  me  to  fulfil  a  glorious  part. 
Chafed  with  the  gibing  insults  of  a  slave. 
The  worthless  favourite  of  a  great  man's  favourite, 
I  rashly  did  affront ;  our  cautious  prince. 
With  narrow  policy  dependent  made. 
Dared  not,  as  I  am  told,  promote  me  then. 
And  now  be  is  ashamed,  or  has  forgot  it. 

Fred.  Fy,fyuponit!  let  him  be  ashamed  i 
Here  in  a  trifle  for  thee^offering  him  money,) 

Geqf,  No,  good  sir ; 

I  have  enough  to  live  as  poor  men  do. 
When  Tm  in  want  111  thankfully  receive, 
Because  I'm  poor,  but  not  because  I'm  braver 

Fred,  You're  proud,  old  soldier. 

Qettf,  No,  I  am  not  proud ; 

For  if  I  were,  methinks  I'd  be  morose, 
And  willing  to  depreciate  other  men. 


Enter  Rosnrano. 

Roe,  {ekiffing  GtoL  on  the  ehouider,)  Howgott 
it  with  thee  now,  my  good  field-marshal  ? 

Geqf,  The  better  that  I  see  your  honour  well, 
And  in  the  humour  to  be  merry  with  me. 

JZm.  'Faith,  by  my  sword,  I've  rightly  named 
theeteoi 
What  is  a  good  field-marshal  buta  man. 
Whose  generous  courage  and  undaunted  mind 
Doth  marshal  others  on  in  gloiy's  way  ?  • 
Thou  art  not  one  by  princely  &vour  dubb'd. 
But  one  of  nature's  making. 

Geqf,  You  show,  my  lord,  such  pleasant  coartesTj 
I  know  not  how^— 

Ros,  But  see,  the  general  eomas; 

Enter  Basil. 

Roe.  {pointing  to  Geof.)  Behold   the  worthy 
veteran. 

Bae,  {taking  him  by  ihf  hand,)  BnYe^honounblt 
man,  your  worth  I  know. 
And  greet  it  with  a  brother  soldier's  love. 

Geqf.  {taking  away  hii  hand  in  cortfueion,)  My 
general,  this  is  too  much,  too  much  honour. 

Bae.  {taking  hie    hand   again,)   No,   valiant 
soldier,  I  must  have  it  so. 

Ge(^,  My  humble  state  agrees  not  with  such 
honour. 

Bas,  Think  not  of  it,  thy  state  is  not  thyself. 
Let  mean  souls,  highly  rank'd,  look  down  on  thee, 
As  the  poor  dwarf,  perch'd  on  a  pedestal, 
O'erlooks  the  giant :  'tis  not  worth  a  thought 
Art  thou  not  Geofiry  of  the  tenth  brigade. 
Whose  warlike  feats,  child,  maid,  and  matron  know/ 
And  oft,  cross-elbow'd,  o'er  his  nightly  bowl» 
The  jolly  toper  to  his  comrade  tells  ? 
Whose  glorious  feats  of  war,  by  cottage  door. 
The  ancient  soldier,  tracing  in  the  sand 
The  many  movements  of  the  varied  field. 
In  warlike  terms  to  listening  swains  relates ; 
Whose  bosoms  glowing  at  the  wondrous  tale 
First  learn  to  scorn  the  hind's  inglorious  life  i 
Shame  seize  me,  if  I  would  not  rather  be 
The  man  thou  art,  than  court-created  chiefs 
Known  only  by  the  dates  of  his  promotion  ! 

Geqf,  Ah  *  would  I  were,  would  I  were  young 
again, 
To  fight  beneath  your  staDdard,noble  general ; 
Methinks  what  I  have  done  were  but  a  jest,  ' 
Ay,  but  a  jest  to  what  I  now  should  do, 
Were  I  a^in  the  man  that  I  have  been. 
O !  I  could  fight ! 

Bas,  And  would'st  thou  fight  for  me  ? 

Ge(^,  Ay,  to  the  death ! 

Bas.  Then  come,  brave  man,  and  be  my  cham- 
pion still : 
The  sight  of  thee  will  fire  my  soldiers'  breasts ; 
Come,  noble  veteran,  thou  shalt  fight  for  me. 

[Exit  witk  Geofiiy. 

Fred,  What  does  he  mean  to  do  ? 

Ros,  We'll  know  ere  long, 

Fred.  Our  general  bears  it  with  a  careless  face. 
For  one  so  wise. 

Ros,  A  careless  lace  ?  on  what  ?  , 

Fred.  Vo^-  ^m^n.  not  ignorance,  we  know  it  all* 
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News  which  have  spread  in  whispers  from  the 

court, 
Since  last  night's  messenger  arrived  from  Milan. 

Ro8.  As  I*m  an  honest  man,  I  know  it  not  .* 

Fred,  Tis  said  the  rival  armies  are  so  near 
A.  hattle  must  munediately  ensue. 

Rot.  It  cannot  be.    Our  general  knows  it  not 
The  Doke  is  of  our  side  a  sworn  ally, 
And  had  such  messenger  to  Mantua  come. 
He  would  have  been  apprized  upon  the  instant 
It  cannot  te,  it  is  some  idle  tale. 

Fred,  So  may  it  prove  till  we  have  join'd  them 
too- 
Then  Heaven  grant  they  may  be  nearer  still  J 
For  O !  my  soul  for  war  and  danger  pants. 
As  doth  the  noble  lion  for  his  prey. 
My  soul  delights  in  battle. 

Roe,  Upon  my  simple  word,  IM  rather  see 
A  score  of  friendly  fellows  shaking  hands. 
Than  all  the  world  in  arms.    Hast  |hou  no  fear  ? 

Fred,  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 

Roe.  Hast  thou  no  fear  of  death  ? 

Fred,  Fear  is  a  name  for  something  in  the  mind. 
But  what,  from  inward  sense,  I  cannot  telL 
I  could  as  little  anxious  march  to  battle. 
As  when  a  boy  to  childish  games  I  ran. 

Roe.  Then  as  much  virtue  hast  thou  in  thy  val- 
our, 
As  when  a  child  thou  hadst  in  childish  play. 
The  brave  man  is  not  he  who  feels  no  fear, 
For  that  were  stupid  and  irrational ; 
But  he,  whose  noble  soul  its  fear  subdues, 
And  bi:?ively  dares  the  danger  nature  shrinks  from. 
As  for  your  youth,  whom  blood  and  Hows  delight, 
Away  with  them  !  there  is  not  in  the  crew 
One  valiant  spirit — Ha !  what  sound  is  this  ? 

( Shouting  ie  heard  without.) 

Fred.  The  soldiers  shout ;  I'll  run  and  learn  the 
cause. 

Roe.  But  tell  me  first,  how  didst  thou  like  the 
veteran  ? 

Fred.  He  is  too  proud  {  ho  was  displeased  with 
me. 
Because  I  offer'd  him  a  little  sura. 

Roe.  What,  money  !     0,  most  generous,  noble 
spirit ! 
Noble  rewarder  of  superior  worth  ! 
A  halfpenny  for  Belisarius  ! 
But  hark  !  they  shout  again — ^here  comes  Valtomer. 
( ShotUing  heard  toithout.) 

£nter  VALTOMBm. 

What  does  this  shouting  mean  ? 

Volt.  0  !  I  have  seen  a  sight,  a  glorious  sight ! 
Thou  wouldst  have  smiled  to  see  it 

Roe.  How  smile  ?  methinks  thine  eyes  are  wet 
with  tears. 

Volt,  {paeeing  the  back  qf  hie  hande  aeroee  hie 
eyee.) 
Taith,  so  they  are ;  well,  well,  but  I  smiled  too. 
You  heard  the  shouting. 

Roe.  and  Fred,  Yes. 

Volt.  0  had  you  seen  it ! 

Drawn  out  in  goodly  ranks,  there  stood  our  troops ; 
Here,  in  th<)  g^raceful  state  of  manly  youth, 
His  dark  face  brighten'd  with  a  generous  tmile. 


Which  to  his  eyes  such  flashing  lustre  gave. 
As  though  his  soul,  like  an  unsheathed  swoid. 
Had  through  them  gleam'd,  our   noble    gene  • 

stood, 
And  to  his  soldiers,  with  heart-moving  words 
The  veteran  showing,  his  brave  deeds  rehearse^ 
Who  by  his  side  stood  like  a  storm-scathM  oak. 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  some  noble  tree. 
In  the  green  honours  of  its  youthful  prime. 
Roe.  How  look'd  the  veteran  ? 
Volt.  I  cannot  tell  the# ! 

At  first  he  bore  it  up  with  cheerful  looks. 
As  one  who  fain  would  wear  his  honours  brave^ 
And  greet  the  soldiers  with  a  comrade's  face : 
But  when  Count  Basil,  in  such  moving  speech. 
Told  o'er  his  actions  past,  and  bade  his  troops 
Great  deeds  to  emulate,  his  countenance  changed  t 
High  heaved  his  manly  breast,  as  it  had  been 
By  inward  strong  emotion  half  convulsed ; 
Trembled  his  nether  lip ;  he  shed  some  tears : 
The  general  paused,  the  soldiers  shouted  loud ; 
Then  hastily  he  brush'd  the  drops  away. 
And  waved  his  hand,  and  clear'd  his  tear  dioked 

voice, 
As  though  he  would  some  grateful  answer  make  | 
When  back  with  double  force  the  whelming  tide 
Of  passion  came  ;  high  o'er  his  hoary  head 
His  arm  he  toss'd,  and  heedless  of  respect. 
In  Basil's  bosom  hid  his  aged  face. 
Sobbing  aloud.    From  the  admiring  ranks 
A  cry  arose  i  still  louder  shouts  resound. 
I  felt  a  sudden  tightness  grasp  my  tiiroat 
As  it  would  strangle  me;  such  as  I  felt, 
I  knew  it  well,  some  twenty  years  ago. 
When  my  good  father  shed  his  blessing  on  me : 
I  hate  to  weep,  and  so  I  came  away. 
Ros.  {giving  Valt  hie  hand.)  And  &ere,  takt 
thou  my  blessing  for  the  tale. 
Hark,  1  ow  they  shout  again  !  tis  nearer  now. 
This  Way  they  march. 

Martial  music  heard.  Enter  Soldiers  marchiBg  la  order, 
bearing  OaoPFar  in  triumph  on  their  ^M»ild«fl 
After  them  enter  Basil  ;  the  whole  preceded  by  a  band 
of  music.  They  cross  over  the  stage,  are  jqimtd  fay 
Ros.  &c.  and  Exeunt. 

Scene  IL 

Enter  OAinuBczo  and  a  Obmtlbxah,  talking  as  tbsf 
enter. 

Gaur.  So  slight  a  tie  as  this  we  cannot  trust* 
One  day  her  influence  may  detain  hun  here. 
But  love  a  feeble  agent  may  be  found 
With  the  ambitious. 

Gent.  And  so  you  think  this  boyish  odd  conceit 
Of  bearing  home  in  triumph  with  his  troops 
That  aged  soldier,  will  your  purpose  serve  f 

Gaur,  Yes,  I  will  make  it  serve }  for  though  my 
prince 
Is  little  scrupulous  of  right  and  wrong, 
I  have  possess'd  his  mind,  as  though  it  were 
A  flagrant  insult  on  his  princely  state. 
To  honour  thus  the  man  he  has  neglected. 
Which  makes  him  relish,  with  a  keener  taste. 
My  purposed  scheme.    Come,  let  us  fall  to  work. 
With  all  their  warm  heroic  feelings  roused. 
We'll  spirit  up  his  troops  to  mutiny. 
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Whkh  must  retard,  perhaps  undo  him  quite. 
Thanks  to  his  childish  love,  which  has  so  well 
Procured  us  time  to  tamper  with  .the  fools. 

Cent.  Ah !  but  those  feelings  he  has  waked 
within  them, 
Aie  generous  feelings,  and  endear  himself. 

Qaur,  It  matters  notj  though  generous  in  their 
nature, 
Thej  yet  may  serve  a  most  ungenerous  end  t 
And  he  who  teaches  men  to  think,  though  nobly, 
Doth  raise  within  their  minds  a  busy  judge 
To  scan  his  actions.    Send  thine  agents  forth. 
And  sound  it  in  their  ears  how  much  Count  Basil 
Affects  all  difficult  and  desperate  service. 
To  raise  his  fortunes  by  some  daring  stroke  i 
Having  unto  the  emperor  pledged  his  word. 
To  make  his  troops  all  dr^ful  hazards  brave  i 
For  which  intent  he  fills  their  simple  mindt 
With  idle  tales  of  glory  and  renown  i 
CTsing  their  warm  attachment  to  himself 
For  most  unworthy  ends. 
This  is  the  busy  time :  go  forth,  my  £riendt 
Ifix  with  the  soldiers,  now  in  jolly  groups 
Around  their  evening  cups.     There,  spare  no 

cost,      {gives  him  a  pto'te,) 
Observe  their  words,  see  how  the  poison  takes 
And  then  return  again. 

Qent,  I  will,  my  lord. 

[ExEuirT  ieveraUy, 


UL — ^A  SUITE  OF  OSAAD  APASTMElfTS,  WITH 
THEim  WIDE  DOORS  THBOWN  OPEN,  LIGHTED  UP 
WITH  LAMPS,  AND  FILLED  WITH  COMPANY  IN 
MASKS. 

.  Enter  several  Masks,  and  pass  through  the  first  apaitment 
to  the  other  rooms.  Then  enter  Basil  in  the  disguise 
of  a  wounded  soldier. 

Bcu,  {alone.)  Now  am  I  in  the  region  of  delight ! 
Within  the  blessed  compass  of  these  walls 
She  is ;  the  gay  light  of  those  blazing  lamps 
Doth  shine  upon  her,  and  this  painted  floor 
Is  with  her  footsteps  press'd.    E'en  now,  perhaps, 
Amidst  that  motley  rout  she  plays  her  parts 
There  will  I  go  ;  she  cannot  be  conceal'd  ; 
For  but  the  flowing  of  her  graceful  robe 
Will  soon  betray  the  lovely  form  that  wears  it. 
Though  in  a  thousand  masks.   Ye  homely  weeds, — 
{looking  at  Ms  habU.) 
Which  half  conceal,  and  half  declare  my  state. 
Beneath  your  kind  disguise,  O !  let  me  prosper. 
And  bcldly  take  the  privilege  ye  give : 
Follow  her  mazy  steps,  crowd  by  her  side  i 
Thus  near  her  face  my  listening  ear  incline. 
And  feel  her  soft  breath  fan  my  glowing  cheek. 
Her  fair  hand  seize,  yea,  press  it  closely  too ! 
May  it  not  be  e'en  so  ?  by  heaven  it  shall ! 
This  once,  O  !  serve  me  well,  and  ever  after. 
Ye  shall  be  treasured  like  a  monarch's  robes ; 
Lodged  in  my  chamber,  near  my  pillow  kept ; 
And  oft  with  midnight  lamp  I'll  visit  yc, 
And,  gazing  wistfully,  this  night  recall. 
With  all  its  past  delights. — But  yonder  moves 
A  slender  form,  dress'd  in  an  azure  robe } 
•t  moves  not  likr  the  rest— it  must  be  she  I 

{Goes  hastily  into  another  apartment,  and  mixes 
wUh  the  Masks.) 


Enter  Rosufasmo,  &ntastlcally  dressed,  with  a  willow 
upon  his  head,  and  scraps  of  sonnets,  and  torn  letters 
fluuering round  his  neck;  pursued  bja  groopof  Blaski 
from  one  of  the  inner  apartments,  who  hoot  at  bim,  and 
push  him  about  as  he  enters. 

Is/  Mask,  Away,  thou  art  a  saucy,  jeering  knaw 
And  fain  wouldst  make  a  jest  of  all  true  love. 

Ros,  Nay,  gentle  ladies,  do  not  buffet  met 
I  am  a  right  true  servant  of  the  fair ; 
And  as  this  wofol  chaplet  on  my  brow, 
And  these  tear-blotted  sonnets  would  denot«i 
A  poor  abandon'd  lover,  out  of  place ; 
With  any  lover  ready  to  engage. 
Who  will  enlist  me  in  her  loving  service. 
Of  a  convenient  kind  my  talents  are. 
And  to  all  various  humours  may  be  shaped. 

2d  Mask,  What  canst  thou  do  ? 

dd  Mask,  Ay,  what  besides  offending  t 

Hos,  O !  I  can  sigh  so  deeply,  look  so  sad. 
Pule  out  a  piteous  tale  on  bended  knee  • 
Groan  like  a  ghost ;  so  very  wretched  be, 
As  would  delight  a  tender  lady's  heart 
But  to  behold. 

1st  Mask,       Poo,  poo.  Insipid  fool ! 

Ros.  But  should  my  lady  brisker  mettle  own« 
And  tire'  of  all  those  gentle,  dear  delights, 
Such  pretty  little  quarrels  I'd  inv©»  ♦ 
As  whether  such  a  fair  one  (some  dear  friend) 
Whose  squirrel's  tail  was  pinch'd,  or  the  soft  mtUi 
With  favourite  lap-dog  of  a  surfeit  sick. 
Have  greatest  cause  of  delicate  distress 
Or  whether^ 

Ut  Mask.    Go,  too  bad  thou  art  indeed ! 
{aside,)    How  could  he  know  I  quarrell'd  with  tht 
count  ? 

2d  Mask.  Wilt  thou  do  nothing  for  thy  lady*s  lame? 

Ros,  Yes,  lovely  shepherdess,  on  every  tree 
I'll  carve  her  name,  with  true-love  garlands  bounds 
Write  madrigals  upon  her  roseate  cheeks ; 
Odes  to  her  eye ;  ^aith,  every  wart  and  mole 
That  spots  her  snowy  skin  shall  have  its  sonnet ! 
I'll  make  love  posies  for  her  thimble's  edge, 
Rather  than  please  her  not 

Sd  Mask.  But  for  her  sake  what  dangers  wflt 
thou  brave  ? 

Ros,  In  truth,  fair  nun,  I  stomach  dangers  lest 
Than  other  service,  and  were  something  loath 
To  storm  a  convent's  walls  for  one  dear  glance  } 
But  if  she'll  wisely  manage  this  alone. 
As  maids  have  done,  come  o'er  the  wall  herself. 
And  meet  me  fairly  on  the  open  plain, 
I  will  engage  her  tender  steps  to  aid 
In  all  annoyance  of  rude  brier  or  stone. 
Or  crossing  rill,  some  half  foot  wide  or  so, 
Which  that  iadr  lady  should  unaided  pass. 
Ye  gracious  powers  forbid  I  I  will  defend 
Against  each  hideous  fly,  whose  dreadful  buzx^ 

Ath  Mask,  Such  paltry  service  suits  thee  beet, 
indeed. 
What  maid  of  spirit  would  not  spurn  thee  from  her } 

Ros,  Yes,  to  recall  me  soon,  sublime  sultana ! 
For  I  can  stand  the  burst  of  female  passion. 
Each  change  of  humour  and  affected  storm  | 
Be  scolded,  frown'd  upon,  to  exile  sent, 
Recall'd,  caress'd,  chid,  and  disgraced  again  i 
And  say  what  maid  of  spirit  would  forego 
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The  bUfS  of  one  to  exeiciae  it  thus  ? 
O !  I  can  bear  ill  tmtment  like  a  lamb ! 

Mh  JkfMfc.  {bmting  him,)  Well,  bear  it  then,  tbon 
hast  deserred  it  well. 

Rot    »Zoimds,  lady !  do  not  give  such  heavy 
blows; 
l*m  not  yoBF  husband,  as  belike  you  guess. 

6/A  MsMk.  Come,  lover,  I  enlist  thee  for  my  swain  $ 
Therefore,  good  lady,  do  forbear  jrour  blows, 
Nor  thus  assume  my  rights. 

iZof.  Agreed.    Wilt  thou  a  gracious  miatress 
prove? 

6th  Mask,   Such  as  thou  wouldst,  such  at  thy 
genius  suits ; 
For  since  of  universal  scope  it  is. 
All  women's  humour  shalt  thou  find  in  me. 
I'll  gently  soothe  thee  with  such  winning  smiles^- 
To  nothing  sink  thee  with  a  scornful  frown : 
Tease  thee  with  peevish  and  affected  freaks ; 
Caress  thee,  love  thee,  hate  thee,  break  thy  pate ; 
But  still  between  the  whiles  I'll  careful  be, . 
In  feigned  admiration  of  thy  parts. 
Thy  shape,  thy  manners,  or  thy  graceful  mien, . 
To  bind  thy  giddy  aoul  with  flattery's  charm  t 
For  well  thou  know^t  that  flattery  ever  is 
The  tickling  spice,  the  pungent  seascming 
Which  makes  this  motley  dish  of  monstrous  scraps 
So  pleasing  to  the  dainty  lover's  taste. 
Thou  canat  not  leave,  though  violent  in  extreme. 
And  most  vexatious  in  her  teasing  moods ; 
Thou  canst  not  leave  the  fond  admiring  soul. 
Who  did  declare,  when  calmer  reason  ruled. 
Thou  hadst  a  pretty  leg. 

JZot.  Marry,  thou  hast  the  better  of  me  there. 

6th  Mask,   And  more;  I'll  pledge  to  thee  my 
honest  word. 
That  when  your  noble  swainship  shall  bestow 
More  fiiithful  homage  on  the  simple  maid. 
Who  loves  3rou  with  sincerity  and  truth, 
Than  on  the  changeful  and  capricious  tyrant, 
Who  mocking  leads  you  like  a  trammel'd  ass. 
My  studied  woman's  wiles  I'll  lay  aside. 
And  such  a  one  become. 

Ro$:  Well  spoke,  brave  lady,  I  will  follow  thee. 
(Follows  her  to  the  comer  qf  the  stage.) 
Now  on  my  life,  these  ears  of  mine  I'd  give. 
To  have  but  one  look  of  that  little  &ce. 
Where  such  a  biting  tongue  doth  hold  its  court 
To  keep  the  fools  in  awe.    Nay,  nay,  unmask; 
^  I'm  sure  thou  hast  a  pair  of  wicked  eyes, 
A  short  and  saucy  nose :  now  prithee  do. 

{Uhma^ng,) 

Alb.  {unmasking,)  Well,  hast  thou  guess'd  me 
right? 

Ros,  {bounng  low,)  Wild  freedom,  changed  to 
most  profound  respect. 
Doth  make  an  awkward  booby  of  me  now. 

Alb,  I've  joined  your  frolic  with  a  good  intent, 
For  much  I  wish'd  to  gain  your  private  ear. 
The  time  is  precious,  and  I  must  be  short 

JSot.  On  me  your  slightest  word  more  power  will 
have. 
Most  bonour'd  lady,  than  a  conn'd  oration. 
Thou  art  the  only  one  of  all  thy  eex. 
Who  wear'st  thy  years  with  such  a  winning  grace ; 
Thou  art  the  more  admired  the  more  tiiou  fadest 


Alb.  1  thank  your  k)idship  lor  these  cowtoUP 
weeds; 
But  to  ray  purpose— Yoq  are  Basil'a  friends 
Be  friendly  to  htm  then,  and  warn  hhn  well 
This  court  to  leave,  nor  be  allnred  to  stay ; 
For  if  he  does,  there's  mtscluef  waits  him  hen 
May  prove  the  bane  of  all  his  future  daors. 
Remember  this,  I  must  no  longer  stay. 
God  blesa  your  friend  and.  you ;  I  love  yen.  botii. 

[Bxa 
Ros.  {alone.)  What  may  this  warning  mean  ?  1 
liad  my  fears. 
Then  %•  something  hatching  which  I  know  net  <lC 
I've  loot  all  spirit  for  this  masking  now. 

{Throwing  away  his  papers  and  his  wiliswH 
Away,  ye  scraps  •  I  have  no  need  of  you. 
I  would  I  knew  what  garment  Basil  wears  x 
I  watoh'd  him,  yet  he  did  escape  my  sight ; 
But  I  must  search  again  and  find  him  out     [: 


Enter  Basil  much  agiuted,  wiih  bis  mask  in  hia  hand. 

Bos.  In  vain  I've  sought  her,  follow 'd  every  fens 
Where  aught  appeared  of  dignity  or  grace : 
I've  listen'd  to  the  tone  of  every  voice ; 
I've  watch'd  the  entrance  of  each  female  mask; 
My  fluttering  heart  roused  like  a  startled  hare. 
With  the  imagined  rustling. of  her  robes. 
At  every  dame's  approach.    Deceitful  niglit. 
How  art  thou  spent !  where  are  thy  promised  jqya  f 
How  much  of  thee  is  gone  I  O  spiteful  late ! 
Yet  within  the  compass  of  these  walls 
Somewhere  she  is,  although  to  me  she  is  not. 
Some  other  eye  doth  gaze  upon  her  form. 
Some  other  ear  doth  listen  to  her  voice ; 
Some  happy  favourite  doth  enjoy  the  bliss 
My  spiteful  stars  deny. 

Disturber  of  my  soul !  what  veil  conceals  thee  ? 
What  devilish  spell  is  o'er  this  cursed  hour  ? 

0  heavens  and  earth  *  where  art  thou  ? 

Enter  a  Mask  in  the  dress  of  a  female  conjorer. 

MoMk,   Methinks   thou  art   impatient,  vabant 
soldier : 
Thy  wound  doth  gall  thee  sorely;  is  it  so  ? 

Bas.  Away,  away,  I  cannot  fool  with  thee. 

Mask,  I  have  some  potent  drugs  may  ease  tiiy 
smart. 
Where  is  thy  wound  ?  is't  here  ? 

{Pointing  to  the  bandage  on  his  arwL) 

Bas,  Poo,  poo,  begone ! 

Thou  canst  do  naught — tis  in  my  head,  my  heart— 
'TIS  everywhere,  where  medicine  cannot  cure. 

Mask.  If  wounded  in  the  heart,  it  is  a  wound 
Which  some  ungrateful  fair  one  hath  inflicted. 
And  I  may  conjure  something  for  thy  good. 

Bas.  Ah !  if  thou  oouldst  *  what,  must  I  fool 
with  thee  ? 

Mask.  Thou  must  a  while,  and  be  examined  toa 
What  kind  of  woman  did  the  wicked  deed  ? 

Bas.  I  caimot  tell  thee.    In  her  presence  stOl 
My  mind  in  such  a  wild  delight  hath  been, 

1  could  not  pause  to  picture  out  her  beauty. 
Yet  naught  of  woman  e'er  was  formM  so  fail 

Mask.  Art  thou  a  soldier,  and  no  weapon  bear^ 
To  send  her  wound  for  wound  ? 
Bas.  Alas  *  she  shoots  from  such  a  hopeless  heigfati 
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No  dart  of  mine  hath  plume  to  mount  so  hi. 
None  but  a  prince  may  dare. 
Matk,  But,  if  thou  lust  no  hope,  thou  htst  no  love. 
Bos.  1  love,  and  yet  in  truth  I  had  no  hope. 
But  that  she  might  at  least  with  some  good  will. 
Some  gentle,  pure  regard,  some  secret  kindness. 
Within  her  dear  remembrance  give  roe  place. 
This  was  my  all  of  hope,  but  it  is  flown  t 
For  she  regards  me  not ;  despises,  scorns  me  i 
Scorns,  I  must  say  it  too,  a  noble  heart, 
That  would  have  bled  for  her. 
Mask,  (discovering  heru\f  to  he  Victoria,  by  apeak' 
ing  in  her  true  voice.)  0 !  no,  she  does  not 
[Exit  hastily  in  confusion, 
*  Bos,  [stands  for  a  moment  riveted  to  the  spot, 
then  holds  up  both  his  hands  in  an  ecstaey.) 
It  is  herself !  it  is  her  blessed  self  I 
O !  what  a  fool  am  I,  that  had  no  power 
To  follow  her,  and  urge  th'  advantage  on. 
Begone,  unmanly  fears !  I  must  be  bold. 

[Ejot  qfter  lier. 

A  Dance  qf  Masks. 

Bnter  Dvxm  and  Oavmbcio,  unmasked. 

Dkke.  This  revelry,  methinks,  goes  gayly  on. 

The  hour  is  late,  and  yet  your  friend  returns  not 

Qaur.  He  will  return  ere  long— nay,  there  he 

eomes. 

Enter  Gbxtlsxam. 

JDuke.  Does  all  go  well  P  {going  dose  up  to  him,) 

Gent,  All  as  your  grace  could  wish. 

For  sow  the  poison  works,  and  the  stung  soldiers 

Rage  o'er  their  cups,  and,  with  fire-kindled  eyes. 

Swear  vengeance  on  the  chief  who  would  betray 

them. 
That  Frederick,  too,  the  discontented  man 
Of  whom  your  highness  was  so  lately  told, 
Swallows  the  bait,  and  does  his  part  most  bravely. 
Ganriecio  counsell'd  well  to  keep  him  blind. 
Nor  with  a  bribe  attempt  him.    On  my  soul ! 
He  is  to  fiery  he  had  spumM  us  else, 
And  ruinM  all  the  plot 
JHdbe.    Speak  softly,  friend— 111  hear  it  aU  in 
private. 
A  gay  and  careless  face  we  now  assume. 

DuKB,  OAva.  and  Omr.  retire  Into  the  inner  apartment, 
appearing  to  laogh  and  talk  gayly  to  the  diflferem  Masks 
as  they  pass  them. 

Reenter  Yiotobu,  followed  by  Basil. 

Vict,  Forbear,  my  lord ;  these  words  offend  mine 
ear. 

Bas.  Yet  let  me  but  this  once,  this  once  offoud. 
Nor  thus  with  thy  displeasure  punish  me  { 
And  if  my  words  against  all  prudence  sin, 
O .'  hear  them,  as  the  good  of  heart  do  list 
To  the  wild  ravings  of  a  soul  distraught 

Vict.  If  I  indeed  should  listen  to  thy  words. 
They  must  not  talk  of  love. 

Bas.  To  be  with  thee,  to  speak,  to  hear  thee  speak. 
To  claim  the  soft  attention  of  thine  eye, 
I'd  be  content  to  talk  of  any  thing, 
If  it  were  possible  to  be  with  thee, 
And  think  of  aught  but  love. 

Vtd.  1  fear,  my  lord,  you  have  too  much  presumed 
On  those  unguarded  word:},  which  were  in  truth 


Utter'd  at  unawares,  with  ittle  heed. 

And  urge  their  meaning  far  beyond  the  right 

Bas.  I  thought,  indeeC,  that  they  were  kindlT 
meant. 
As  though  thy  gemtle  breast  did  kindly  £pel 
Some  secret  pity  for  my  hopelcn  pain, 
And  would  not  pierce  with  scom, ungenerous  seom 
A  heart  so  deeply  stricken. 

Vict.  So  far  thou'st  read  it  well. 

Bas.  Ha !  have  I  well ' 

Thou  dost  not  hate  me,  then  ? 

Vict^  My  father  comes 

He  were  displeased  if  he  should  see  thee  thus. 

Bas.  Thou  dost  not  hate  me,  then  ? 

Vict,  Away !  hell  be  displeased — ^I  cannot  say^ 

Bas.  Well,  let  him  come  t  it  is  thyself  I  fear; 
For  did  destruction  thunder  o'er  my  head. 
By  the  dread  Power  of  heaven,  I  would  not  stir. 
Till  tboti  hadst  answer'd  my  impatient  soul ! 
Thou  dost  not  hate  me  ? 

Vict.  Nay,  nay,  let  go  thy  hold — ^I  cannot  hate 
thee.  {Breaks  from  him  and  exit.) 

Bas,  {alone.)  Thou  canst  not  hate  me !  no,  thou 
canst  not  hate  me ! 
For  I  love  thee  so  well,  so  passing  well. 
With  such  o'erflowing  heart,  so  very  dearly. 
That  it  were  sinful  not  to  pay  me  back 
Some  small,  some  kind  return. 

Enter  Mibaivdo,  dressed  like  Cupid. 

Mir.  Bless  thee,  brave  soldier. 

Bas.  What  say'st  thou,  pretty  child  ?  whatplsjr^ 
ful  fair 
Has  dcck'd  thee  out  in  this  fantastic  guise  ? 

Mir.  It  was  Victoria's  self;  it  was  the  princess. 

Bas.  Thou  art  her  favourite,  then  ? 

JIfir.  They  say  I  am  i 

And  now,  between  ourselves.  111  tell  thee,  soldiei, 
I  think  in  very  truth  she  loves  me  well. 
Such  merry  little  songs  she  teaches  me— 
Sly  riddles  too,  and  when  I'm  laid  to  rest, 
Ofttimes  on  tip-toe  near  my  couch  she  steals. 
And  lifts  the  covering  so,  to  look  upon  me. 
And  oftentimes  I  ieign  as  though  I  slept ; 
For  then  her  warm  Ups  to  my  cheek  she  lajrs. 
And  pats  me  softly  with  her  fair  white  hands ; 
And  then  I  laugh,  and  through  mine  eyelids  peep. 
And  then  she  tickles  me,  and  calls  me  cheat  j 
And  then  we  so  do  laugh,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Bas.  What !  does  she  even  so,  thou  happiest  child  ? 
And  have  those  rosy  cheeks  been  press'd  so  dearly  ? 
Delicious  urchin !  I  will  kiss  thee  too. 
{Takes ?Um  eagerly  vpinhis arms, and  kisses  him,) 

Mir.  No,  let  me  down,  thy  kisses  are  so  iou|^ 
So  furious  rough — she  doth  not  kiss  me  so. 

Bas,  Sweet  boy,  where  is  thy  chamber  ?  by  Vic- 
toria's? 

Mir.  Hard  by  her  own. 

Bas,  Then  will  I  come  beneath  thy  window  soon  t 
And,  if  I  could,  some  pretty  song  I'd  sing. 
To  lull  thee  to  thy  rest 

JIfir.  0  no,  thou  must  not !  'tis  a  frightful  place 
It  is  the  churchyard  of  the  neighbouring  donie. 
The  princess  loves  it  for  the  lofty  trees. 
Whose  spreading  branches  shade  her  chamber  wiUti 
So  do  not  I ;  for  when  'tis  dark  o'  nifhts. 
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Goblins  howl  there,  and  ghosts  lisc  through  Ihc 

ground. 
I  hear  them  many  a  time  when  I*!]^  a  bed, 
And  hide  beneath  the  clothes  my  cowering  head. 
0 !  is  it  not  a  frightful  thing,  my  lord. 
To  sleep  alone  i'  the  dark  ? 
B<u.  Poor  harmless  child !  thy  prate  is  wondrous 
sweet 

Enter  a  group  of  Masks. 
Ut  Mask.  What  dost  thou  here,  thou  little  truant 
boy? 
Come,  play  thy  part  with  us. 

BKasks  place  Misaiido  In  the  middle,  and  ran^e  them- 
selves round  him. 

SONG.— A  OLBB. 

Child,  with  many  a  childish  wile^ 
Timid  loolc,  and  blushing  smile, 
Downy  wings  to  steal  thy  way, 
Gilded  bow,  and  quiver  gay, 
Who  in  thy  simple  mien  would  trace 
The  tyrant  of  the  human  race  1 

Who  is  he  whose  flinty  heart 

Hath  not  felt  the  flying  dartl 

Who  is  he  that  from  the  wound 

Hath  not  pain  and  pleasure  found  t 

Who  is  he  that  hath  not  shed 

Curse  and  blessings  on  thy  bead) 

Ah  love  f  our  weal,  our  wo,  our  bliss,  our  bane, 

A  restless  life  have  they  who  wear  thy  chain! 

Ah  lore  I  our  weal,  our  wo,  our  bliss,  our  bane. 

More  hapless  still  are  they  who  never  felt  thy  pain  1 

{All  the  Maskf  dance  round  Cvpid.  Then  enter 
a  band  of  Satyrs,  who  frighten  away  Love  and 
his  votaries ;  and  conclude  the  scene,  dancing 
in  a  grotesque  manner,) 


ACT   IV. 

SCERE  I. — THE   STREET  BEFORE  BASIL'S  LODOmOS. 

Enter  Rosinbiro  and  two  Ofllcers 
Ros,  {speaking  a$  he  enters,)  Unless  we  find  him 

quickly,  all  is  lost. 
Ut  Off.  His  very  guards,  methinki,  have  left 
their  post 
To  join  the  mutiny. 
Bos.  {Jenocking  very  loud.)    Holla!  who's  there 
within  ?  confound  this  door  \ 
It  will  not  yield.    0  for  a  giant's  strength  \ 
Holla,  holla,  within !  will  no  one  hear  ? 

Enter  a  Porter  from  the  house. 

J2w.  {eagerly  to  the  porter.)    Is  heretnm'd  ?  is 
he  retum'd  not  yet  ? 
Thy  face  doth  tell  me  so. 

Port.  Not  yet,  my  lorf. 

Ros.  Then  let  him  ne'er  return  !— - 
Tumult,  disgrace,  and  ruin  have  their  way ! 
•  '11  search  for  him  no  more. 

Port.  He  hath  been  absent  all  the  night,  my  lord. 

Ros.  I  know  he  hath. 

^  Off'  And  yet  'tis  possible 

e  may  have  entered  by  the  secret  door ; 
And  now  perhaps,  in  deepest  sleep  entranced, 
If  dead  to  every  sound. 

(Ros.  without  speaking,  rushes  into  the  house,  and 
the  rest  follow  him.) 


Enter  Basu. 

Bas.  The  blue  air  of  the  morning  pinches  keenlw. 
Beneath  her  window  all  the  chilly  night, 
I  felt  it  not    Ah  !  night  has  been  my  day ; 
And  the  pale  lamp  which  from  her  chamber 

gleam'd   • 
Has  to  the  breeze  a  warmer  temper  lent 
Than  the  red  burning  east 

Re-enter  Rosihbbro,  kc  from  the  house. 

Ros.  Himself !  himself !    He's  here  !  he's  here  . 
0  Basil ! 
What  friend  at  such  a  time  could  lead  thee  forth^ 

Bas.  What  is   the  matter  which  disturbs  jtm, 
thus? 

Ros.  Matter  that  would  a  wiser  man  distuiK 
Treason's  abroad :  thy  men  have  mutinied. 

Bas,  It  is  not  so  ;  thy  wits  have  mutinied. 
And  left  their  sober  station  in  thy  brain. 

Ut  Off.  Indeed,  my  lord,  he  speaks  in  aobcr 
earnest 
Some  secret  enemies  have  been  employed 
To  fill  your  troops  with  strange  imaginations. 
As  though  their  general  would,  for  selfish  gain. 
Their  generous  valour  urge  to  desperate  deeds. 
All  to  a  man  assembled  on  the  ramparts. 
Now  threaten  vengeance,  and  refuse  to  march. 

Ba».  What !  think  they  vilely  of  me  ?  threatea 
too! 
O !  most  ungenerous,  most  unmanly  thought ! 
Didst  thou  attempt  {to  Ros.)  to  reason  with  their 

folly  ? 
Folly  it  is ;  baseness  it  cannot  be. 

Ros,  Yes,  truly,  I  did  reason  with  a  stoim. 
And  bid  it  cease  to  rage.— 
Their  eyes  look  fire  on  him  who  questions  them 
The  hollow  murmurs  of  their  mutter'd  wrath 
Sound  dreadful  through  the  dark  extended  ranks. 
Like  subterraneous  grumblings  of  an  earthquake. 

The  vengeful  hunicaat 
Does  not  with  such  fantastic  writhings  toss 
The  wood's  green  boughs,  as  does  convulsive  rage 
Their  forms  with  frantic  gestures  agitate. 
Around  the  chief  of  hell  such  legions  throng'd 
To  bring  back  curse  and  discord  on  creation. 

Bos.  Nay,  they  are  men,  although  impassiooM 
ones. 
Ill  go  to  them— 

'Ros.  And  we  will  stand  by  thee. 

My  sword  is  thine  against  ten  thousand  strong. 
If  it  should  come  to  this. 

Bom,  No,  never,  never ! 

There  is  no  mean  x  I  with  my  soldiers  must 
Or  their  commander  or  their  victim  prove. 
But  are  my  officers  all  stanch  and  faithful  ? 

Ro%.  All  but  that  devil,  Frederick 

He,  disappointed,  left  his  former  corps, 
Where  he,  in  truth,  had  been  too  long  neglecttd| 
Thinking  he  should  all  on  the  sudden  rise. 
From  Basil's  well-known  love  of  valiant  men  | 
And  now,  because  it  still  must  be  deferr'd. 
He  thinks  you  seek  from  envy  to  depress  him» 
And  bums  to  be  revenged. 

Bas.  Well,  well ^This  grieves  me  1 

But  let  us  go. 
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SCBIB  IL^^HS  mAKFAATS  OT  TBC  TOWN. 

the  SoUHen  are  dlfcovered,  drawn  up  la  a  dtoorderiy 
manner,  hollaing  and  speaking  big,  and  clasliing  their 
anne  uunnltuously. 

l«l  8oL  No,coinnde,no  s  hell  gape  and  swallow 
me. 
If  I  do  budge  for  sueb  most  deTilish  orders ! 
ftd  8oi,  Huzza !   brave   comrades !    Who   says 

otherwise? 
2d  Sol.  No  one,  huzza !  confound  all  treacherous 
leaders ! 

{The  Soidiert  huzza  and  eiath  their  arms.) 
5th  8oi.  Heaven  dart  its  fiery  lightning  on  his 
head! 
We're  men,  we  are  not  cattle  to  be  f  hughter'd  ! 
$d  Sol,  They  who  do  long  to  caper  high  in  air. 
Into  a  thousand  bloody  fragments  blown, 
Hay  follow  our  brave  general. 

Isf  Sol.  Crjse  his  name ! 

I've  fought  for  him  till  my  strain'd  nerves  have 
crack'd ! 
3d  Sol.  We  will  command  ourselves :  for  Milan, 

comrades. 
6th  Sol.  Ay,  ay,  for  Milan,  valiant  hearts,  huzza. 
{AU  the  SoldUri  eatt  vp  their  caps  in  the  air  and 

huzza.) 
9d  SoL  Yes,  comrades,  tempting  booty  waits  us 
here. 
And  easy  service  t  keep  good  hearts,  my  soldiers ! 
The  general  comes,  good  hearts !   no   flinching, 

boys! 
Look  bold  and  fiercely :  we're  the  masters  now. 
(They  all  clash  their  arms  and  put  on  a  fierce 
threatening  aspect  to  receive  their  general,  who 
now  enterSyfolloSed  by  Rosinberg  and  Officers. 
Basil  walks  close  along  the  front  ranks  qf  tie 
Soldiers,  looking  at  them  very  steadfastly;  then 
retires  a  few  paces  back,  and  raising  his  arm, 
speaks  with  a  very  full  loud  voice.) 
Bas.  How  is  it,  soldiers,  that  I  see  you  thus. 
Assembled  here  unsummon'd  by  command  ? 
(A  eortfused  murmur  is  heard  amongst  the  So^ 
diers  /  some  qf  them  call  out) 
But  we  ourselves  command  t  we  wait  no  orders. 
(A  cortfused  noise  qf  voices  is  heard,  and  one 
louder  than  the  rest  calls  out) 
Must  we  be  butcher'd  for  that  we  are  brave  f 
{A  loud  clamour  and  clashing   cf  armis,  then 
several  voices  call  out) 
Damn  hidden  treachery !  we  defy  thy  orders. 
Frederick  shall  lead  us  now 

{Others  call  out) 
Well  march  where'er  we  list ;  for  Milan  march. 
Bas.  {waving  his  hand,  and  beckoning  them  to 
be  silent,  speaks  with  a  very  loud  voice.) 
Tes,  march  where'er  ye  list :  for  Milan  march. 
Sol,  Hear  him,  hear  him  ! 

( The  murmur  ceases-Hi  short  pause.) 
Boi.  Yes,  march  where'er  ye  list ;  for  Blilan 
march  t 
But  as  banditti,  not  as  soldiers  go ; 
For  on  this  spot  of  earth  I  will  disband, 
And  take  from  you  the  rank  and  name  of  soldiers. 
{A  great  clamour  amongst  the  ranks-'-^ome  coU 
mU) 
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What  wear  we  arms  for  ?  {Others  eatt  out) 

No,  be  dares  not  do  it 
{One  voue  very  loud) 
Disband  us  at  thy  peril,  treacherous  Basil ! 
( Several  qf  the  Soldiers  brandish  their  arwu,  ami 
threaten  to  attack  him;  the  Officers  gaiker 
round  Basil,  and  draw  their  swords  to  dtfend 
him.) 
Bas.  Put  up  your  swords,  my  friends,  it  must  not 
be. 
I  thank  your  zeal,  1*11  deal  with  them  alone. 
Bos.  What,  shall  we  calmly  stand  and  see  that 

butcher'd  ? 
Bos.   {very   earnestly.)  Put   up,   my    friends. 
{Officers   stiUptrsUt.)    What!  are  yoi 
rebels  too  ? 
Will  no  one  here  his  general's  voice  obey  ' 
I  do  command  you  to  put  up  your  swords. 
Retire,  and  at  a  distance  wait  th'  event. 
Obey,  pr  henceforth  be  no  friends  of  mine. 

Officers  retire  very  unwillingly.    Basil  wttve$ 
tKem  qf  with  his  hand  till  they  are  all  gone, 
then  walks  up  to  the  front  of  his  Soldiers, 
who  ttill  hold  themselves  in  a  threatening 
posture.) 
Soldiers !  we've  fougpc  together  in  the  field. 
And  bravely  fought:  i'  the  face  of  horrid  death. 
At  honour's  call,  I've  led  you  dauntless  on ; 
Nor  do  I  know  the  man  of  all  yopr  bands. 
That  ever  poorly  frvm  the  trial  shrunk. 
Or  yielded  to  the  foe  contended  space. 
Am  I  the  meanest  then  of  all  my  troops. 
That  thus  ye  think,  with  base  unmanly  threats. 
To  move  me  now  f   Put  up  those  paltiy  weapons  | 
They  edgeless  are  to  him  who  fears  them  not; 
Rocks  have  been  shaken  from  the  solid  base  | 
But  what  shall  move  a  firm  and  dauntless  mind  f 
Put  up  your  swords,  or  dare  the  threaten'd  dee^— 
Obey,  or  murder  me.  — 

{A  confused  murmMr^~som£  qf  the  Soldiers  caU 
out) 
March  us  to  Milan,  and  we  will  obey  thee. 

{Others  eatt  out) 
Ay,  march  us  there,  and  be  our  leader  stilL 

Bas.  Nay,  if  I  am  your  leader,  I'll  command  y«  | 
And  where  I  do  command,  there  shall  you  go, 
But  not  to  Milan.    No,  nor  shall  you  deviate 
E*en  half  a  furlong  from  your  destined  way. 
To  seize  the  golden  booty  of  the  east 
Think  not  to  gain,  or  temporize  with  me  j 
For  should  I  this  day's  mutiny  survive. 
Much  as  I've  loved  you,  soldiers,  ye  shall  find  at 
Still  more  relentless  in  pursuit  of  vengeance ; 
Tremendous,  cruel,  miUtaiy  vengeance. 
There  is  no  mean — a  desperate  game  ye  playi 
Therefore,  I  say,  obey,  or  murder  me. 
Do  as  ye  will,  but  do  it  manfully. 
He  is  a  coward  who  doth  threaten  me : 
The  man  who  slays  me,  but  an  angry  soldier  i 
Acting  in  passion,  like  the  frantic  son. 
Who  struck  his  sire  and  wept 
{Soldiers  call  out)  It  was  thyself  who  sought  lo 

murder  us. 
1st  Sol.  You  have  unto  the  emperor    pledged 
3rour  faith. 
To  lead  us  foremost  in  all  desperate  service « 
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Yoa  hare  tgreed  to  lell  your  soldiers'  blood, 
And  we  have  shed  our  dearest  blood  for  you. 

Ba»,  Hear  me,  my  soldiers 

Zd  8oL  No,  hear  him  not,  be  means  to  cozen  you. 
Frederick  will  do  you  right 

(Endeavouring  to  gtir  i^  a  nciu  and  eontfiuUm 
amongst  them,) 

Baa.  What  cursed  fiend  art  thou,  cast  out  from 
hell 
To  spirit  up  rebellion  ?  damned  villain 

(Seizes  upon  2d  Soldier ,  drags  him  out  from  the 
ranks,  and  wrests  his  arms  from  him  /  then 
takes  a  pistol  from  his  side,  and  koldt  it  to  his 
head.) 
Stand  there,  damn'd  meddling  villain,  and  be  silent ; 
For  if  thou  utterest  but  a  single  word, 
A  cough  or  hem,  to  cross  me  in  my  speech, 
III  send  thy  cursed  spirit  from  the  earth. 
To  bellow  with  the  d^mn*d ! 

(The  Soldiers  keep  a  dead  sHenee-^-eifter  a  pause, 
Basil  resumes  his  speech. ) 
Listen  to  me,  my  soldiers.— 
You  say  that  I  am  to  the  emperor  pledged 
To  lead  you  foremost  in  all  desperate  service, 
For  now  you  call  it  not  the  path  of  glory  i 
And  if  in  this  I  have  offended  you, 
I  do  indeed  repent  me  of  the  crime. 
But  new  from  battles,  where  my  native  troops 
So  bravely  fought,  I  f«lt  ^^  proud  at  heart, 
And  boasted  of  you,  boasted  foolishly. 
I  said,  fair  glory's  palm  ye  would  not  jield 
To  e'er  the  bravest  legion  train'd  to  arms. 
I  swore  the  meanest  man  of  all  my  troops 
Would  never  shrink  before  an  armed  host. 
If  honour  bade  him  stand.    My  royal  master 
Smiled  at  the  ardour  of  my  heedless  words. 
And  promised,  when  occasion  claim'd  our  aims, 
To  put  them  to  the  proof. 
But  ye  do  peace,  and  ease,  and  booty  eve. 
Sale  and  ignoble  service — be  it  so— 
Forgive  me  that  I  did  mistake  you  tint . 
But  do  not  earn  with  savage  mutiny. 
Your  own  destruction.    We'll  for  Pavia  march. 
To  join  the  royal  army  near  its  walls  ( 
And  there  with  blushing  forehead  will  I  plead. 
That  ye  are  men  with  warlike  service  worn. 
Requiring  ease  and  rest    Some  other  chief, 
Whose  cold  blood  boils  not  at  the  trumpet's  sound. 
Will  in  your  rearward  station  head  you  then. 
And  so,  my  friends,  we'll  part    As  for  myself, 
A  volunteer,  unheeded  in  the  ranks, 
111  rather  flight,  with  brave  men  for  my  fellows. 
Than  be  the  leader  of  a  sordid  band. 

(if  great  murmur  rises  amongst  the  ranks,  SoU 
dters  coil  out) 
We  will  not  part !  no,  no,  we  will  not  part ! 

(JJl  call  out  together) 
We  win  not  part !  be  thou  our  general  still. 

Bos  How  can  I  be  your  general  ?  ye  obey 
As  capiice  moves  you ;  I  must  be  obeyM 
As  honest  men  against  themselves  perform 
*.  sacied  oath. — 

Some  other  chief  will  more  indulgent  prove — 
You're  weary  grown— I've  been  too  hard  a  master — 

Soldiers.  Thyself,  and  only  thee,  will  we  obey. 

Bas.  But  if  you  follow  me,  yourselves  ye  pledge 


Unto  no  easy  service: — hardships,  toils. 
The  hottest  dangers  of  most  dr^dful  fight 
Will  be  your  portion ;  and  when  all  is  o'er. 
Each,  like  his  general,  must  contented  be 
Home  to  retiim  again,  a  poor  brave  soldier. 
How  say  ye  now  ?  I  spread  no  tempting  la 
A  better  &te  than  this,  I  promise  none. 
Soldiers.  We'll  foUow  BasiL 
Bas.  What  token  of  obedience  will  ye  giTC  t 

(Adeeppamte^ 
Soldiers,  lay  down  your  arms  ! 

(They  all  lay  down  their  ann.] 
If  any  here  are  weaiy  of  the  service. 
Now  let  them  quit  the  ranks,  and  they  shall  bvn  . 
A  free  discharge,  and  passport  to  their  hooies ; 
And  from  my  scanty  fortune  111  make  good 
The  well-eam'd  pay  their  royal  master  owes  t 
Let  those  who  follow  me  their  arms  resume. 
(7^  all  reswne  their  i 
Bas.  (holding  up  his  hands.)    High  heaven  be 
praised! 
I  had  been  grieved  to  part  with  you,  my  soldien. 
Here  is  a  letter  from  my  gracious  master. 
With  offers  of  preferment  in  the  north. 
Most  high  preferment,  which  I  did  refuse. 
For  that  I  would  not  leave  my  gallant  troops. 
(  Takes  out  a  letter,  and  throws  it  amongst  them.) 
(A  great  commotion  amongst  the  Soldiers  /  amy 
qf  them  quit  their  ranks,  and  crowd  about  JUB^ 
calling  otU) 
Our  gallant  general !  (Others  ceU  met) 

Well  spend    our  hearts'  blood  for   thee,  noble 
BasU! 
Bas.  And  so  you  thought  me  false  ?  this  bites  ts 
the  quick ! 
My  soldiers  thought  me  falsff  i 
(They  all  quit  their  ranks,  and  crowd  eagerly 
around  him.    Basil,  wooing  ikem  eff  with  his 
hands.) 
Away,  away,  you  have  disgusted  roe ! 

(Soldiers  retire  to  their  ranks.) 
'TIS  well — ^retire,  and  hold  yourselves  prepared 
To  march  upon  command,  nor  meet  again 
Till  you  are  summon'd  by  the  beat  of  drum. 
Some  secret  enemy  has  tamper'd  with  you. 
For  yet  I  will  not  think  that  in  these  ranks 
There  moves  a  man  who  wears  a  traitor's  heart 
(7^  Soldiers  begin  to  march  qf,  and  mneie 

strikes  up.) 
Bas.   (holding  up  his  hand.)     Cease,   oeas^ 
triumphant  sounds. 
Which  our  brave  fathers,  men  without  reproach. 
Raised  in  the  hour  of  triumph !  but  this  hour 
To  us  no  glory  brings — 
Then  silent  be  your  march— ere  that  again 
Our  steps  to  glorious  strains  like  these  shall  mov^ 
A  day  of  battle  o'er  our  heads  m  Jist  pass. 
And  blood  be  shed  to  wash  out  this  day's  stain. 

[ExEvnr  Soldiers,  silent  and  dejected, 

Ent«r  FaEDimiCK,  who  starts  back  on  seeing  Basu 
alone. 
Bas.  Advance,  lieutenant  (  wherefore  shrink  yt 
back? 
I've  even  seen  you  bear  your  head  erect. 
And  front  your  man  though  arm'd  with  frowuhi| 
death. 
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Hare  you  done  aught  the  yaliant  should  not  do  ? 
I  fear  jou  have.  (Fred,  looks  confused.) 

With  secret  art,  and  false  insinuation, 
The  simple  untaught  soldiers  to  seduce 
From  their  sworn  duty,  might  become  the  base, 
Become  the  coward  well  $  but  O !  what  villain 
Had  the  dar)c  power  to  engage  thy  valiant  worth 
In  such  a  work  as  this  ! 

Fred.  Is  Basil,  t|icn,  so  lavish  of  his  praise 
Ob  Sk  neglected  pitiful  subaltern  ? 
It  were  a  libel  on  his  royal  master } 
A  foul  reproach  upon  fair  fortune  cast, 
To  call  me  valiant : 

And  surely  he  has  been  too  much  their  debtor 
To  mean  them  this  rebuke. 

Bos.  Is  nature  then  so  sparing  of  her  gifts. 
That  it  is  wonderful  when  they  are  found 
Where  fortune  smiles  not  ? 
Thou  art  by  nature  brave  and  so  am  I ; 
But  in  those  distant  ranks  moves  there  not  one       , 
{pointing  Cfff  the  stage.) 
Of  high  ennobled  soul,  by  nature  form*d 
A  hero  and  commander,  who  will  yet 
In  his  untrophied  grave  forgotten  lie 
With  meaner  men  ?    I  dare  be  sworn  there  does. 

Fred.  What  need  of  words  ?    I  crave  of  thee  no 
favour, 
I  have  offended  'gainst  armM  law,  offended. 
And  shrink  not  from  my  doom. 

Bos.  1  know  thee  well,  I  know  thou  fear'st  not 
death; 
On  scafibld  or  in  field  with  dauntless  breast 
Thou  wilt  engage  him :  and  if  thy  proud  soul, 
In  sullen  obstinacy,  scorns  all  grace. 
E'en  be  it  so.    But  if  with  manly  gratitude 
Thou  truly  canst  receive  a  brave  man's  pardon, 
Thou  hast  it  freely. 

Fred.  It  must  not  be.    I've  been  thine  enemy — 
I've  been  unjust  to  thee — 

Bos,  I  know  thou  hast ; 

Bat  thou  art  brave,  and  I  forgive  thee  all. 

Fred,  My   lord !   my   general !     0    I    cannot 
speak ! 
I  cannot  live  and  be  the  wretch  I  am. 

Bos.  But  thou  canst  live  and  be  an  honest  man 
From  error  tum'd, — canst  live  and  be  my  friend. 

(Raising  Fied.  from  the  ground.) 
Forbear,  forbear !  see  where  our  friends  advance  : 
They  must  not  think  thee  si^g  for  a  pardon  ; 
That  would  disgrace  us  both.    Yet,  ere  they  come^ 
Tell  me,  if  that  thou  mayst  with  honour  tell. 
What  did  seduce  thee  from  thy  loyal  faith  ? 

Fred.  No  cunning  traitor  did  my  faith  attempt, 
For  then  I  had  withstood  him :  but  of  late. 
I  know  not  how — a  bad  and  restless  spirit 
Has  work'd  within    my  breast,  and    made    me 

wretched. 
I've  lent  mine  ear  to  foolish  idU  tales. 
Of  very  zealous,  though  but  recent  friends. 

Bos.  Softly,  our  friends  approach — of  this  again. 

fEZEtrNT. 
SCKME  m. — Alt  APARTMUKT  IN  BASIL'S  LODOINGS. 

Enter  Basu.  and  RosDfBSRO. 

Bos.  Thank  heaven  I  am  now  alone  with  thee. 

night  I  sought  thee  with  an  anxious  mind, 


And  cursed  thiie  ill-timed  absence. — 
There's  treason  in  this  most  deceitful  court. 
Against  thee  plotting,  and  this  morning's  tumult. 
Hath  been  its  damn'd  effect 

Bos.  Nay,  nay,  my  friend ! 

The  nature  of  man's  mind  too  well  thou  knoweit. 
To  judge  as  vulgar  hoodwink'd  statesmen  do  { 
Who,  ever  with  their  own  poor  wiles  misled, 
Believe  each  popular  tumult  or  commotion 
Must  be  the  work  of  deep-laid  policy. 
Poor,  mean,  mechanic  souls,  who  little  know 
A  few  short  words  of  energetic  force. 
Some  powerful  passion  on  the  sudden  roused. 
The  animating  sight  of  something  noble. 
Some  fond  trait  of  the  memory  finely  waked, 
A  sound,  a  simple  song  without  design. 
In  revolutions,  tumults,  wars,  rebellions, 
All  grand  events,  have  oft  effected  more 
Than  deepest  cunning  of  their  paltry  art 
Some  drunken  soldier,  eloquent  with  wine. 
Who  loves  not  fighting,  hath  harangued  his  mates. 
For  they  in  truth  some  hardships  have  endured : 
Wherefore  in  this  should  we  suspect  the  court  ? 

Ros.  Ah!  there  is  something,  friend,  in  Mantua^ 
court. 
Will  make  the  blackest  trait  of  barefaced  treason. 
Seem  fair  and  guiltless  to  thy  partial  eye. 

Bos.  Nay,  tis  a  weakness  in  thee,  Rosinberg, 
JfThich  makes  thy  mind  so  jealous  and  distrustful. 
Why  should  the  Duke  be  false  ? 

Ros.  Because  he  is  a  double,  crafty  prince — 
Because  I've  heard  it  rumour'd  secretly. 
That  he  in  some  dark  treaty  is  engaged. 
E'en  with  our  master's  enemy,  the  Frank. 

Bos.  And  so  thou  thinkest — 

Ros.  Nay,  hear  me  to  the  end. 

Last  night  that  good  and  honourable  dame, 
Noble  Albini,  with  most  friendly  art. 
From  the  gay  clamorous  throng  my  steps  beguiled, 
Unmask'd  before  me,  and  with  earnest  grace 
Entreated  mo,  if  T  were  Basil's  friend. 
To  tell  him  hidden  danger  waits  him  here. 
And  warn  him  earnestly  this  court  to  leave. 
She  said  she  loved  thee  much ;  and  hadstthou  seei. 
How  anidously  she  urged — 

Btis.  (interrupting  him.)    By  heaven  and  earth 
There  is  a  ray  of  light  breaks  through  thy  tale. 
And  I  could  leap  like  madmen  in  their  freaks. 
So  blessed  is  the  gleam  I  Ah  !  no,  no,  no  ! 
It  cannot  be  !  alas,  it  cannot  be  ! 
Yet  didst  thou  say,  she  urged  it  earnestly  ? 
She  is  a  woman,  who  avoids  all  share 
In  secret  politics  ;  one  only  charge 
Her  interest  claims,  Victoria's  guardian  friend^ 
And  she  would  have  me  hence — ^it  must  be  so. 
O  !  would  it  were  !  how  saidst  thou,  gentle  RosIb 

berg? 
She  urged  it  earnestly — how  did  she  urge  it  f 
Nay,  prithee  do  not  stare  upon  me  thus. 
But  tell  me  all  her  words  !    What  said  she  ? 

Ros.  O  Basil !  I  could  laugh  to  see  thy  folly, 
But  that  thy  weakness  doth  provoke  me  so. 
Most  admirable,  brave,  determined  man  ! 
So  well,  so  lately  tried,  what  %rt  thou  now  ? 
A  vain  deceitful  thought  transports  thee  thvi. 
Thinkstthov^ 
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Boi,  I  will  not  teU  thee  what  I  think. 

Ro9  Bat  I  can  guets  it  well,  and  it  deceivef  thee. 
Leave  this  detested  place,  thia  fatal  court. 
Where  dark  deceitful  cunning  plots  tbj  min. 
A  soldier's  duty  calls  thee  loudly  hence. 
The  time  is  criticaL    How  wilt  thou  feel 
When  they  shall  tell  these  tidings  in  thine  ear, 
That  brave  Piscaro,  and  his  royal  troops, 
Our  valiant  fellows,  have  the  en«ny  fought, 
Whilst  we,  so  near  at  hand,  lay  loitering  here  f 

Bom.  Thou  dost  distuih  thy  hrain  with  fancied 
fears. 
Our  fortunes  rest  not  on  a  point  so  nice, 
That^one  short  day  should  be  of  all  this  moment  j 
And  yet  this  one  shcflrt  day  will  be  to  me 
Worth  years  of  other  time. 

JZos.  Nay,  rather  say, 

A  day  to  darken  all  thy  days  beside. 
Confound  the  fatal  beauty  of  that  woman. 
Which  hath  bewitchM  thee  so ! 

Bos.  Tis  most  ungenerous 

To  push  rae  thus  with  rough  unsparing  hand. 
Where  but  the  slightest  touch  is  felt  so  dearly. 
It  is  unfriendly. 

Roi.  God  knows  my  heart .'  I  would  not  give 
thee  pain; 
But  it  disturbs  me,  Basil,  vexes  me 
To  see  thee  so  inthralled  by  a  woman. 
If  she  is  fair,  others  are  fair  as  she. 
Some  other  face  will  like  emotions  raise. 
When  thou  canst  better  play  a  lover's  part : 
But  for  the  preeent/-^)^  vpon  it,  Basil ! 

Bat.  What,  is  it  poraible  thou  bast  beheld. 
Hast  tarried  by  her  too,  her  converse  riiaied, 
Yet  talk'st  as  though  she  were  a  common  fair  one, 
Such  as  a  man  may  fiuicy  and  forget  ? 
Thou  art  not,  sure,  so  dull  and  brutish  grown  t 
It  is  not  so ;  thoii  dost  belie  thy  thoughts, 
And  vainly  tiy'st  to  gain  me  with  the  cheat 

jRos.  So  thinks  each  lover  of  the  maid  he  loves. 
Yet,  in  their  lives,  some  many  m'aidens  love. 
Fy  on  it  .*  leave  this  town,  and  be  a  soldier .' 

Bat.  Have  done,  have  done  !  why  dost  thou  bate 
me  thus  ? 
Thy  words  become  disgusting  to  me,  Rosinberg. 
What  claim  hast  thou  my  actions  to  control  ? 
I'll  Mantua  leave  when  it  is  fit  I  should. 

Rot.  Then,  *faith !  tis  fitting  thou  shouldst  leave 
it  now  s 
Ay,  on  the  instant    Is't  not  desperation 
To  stay,  and  hazard  ruin  on  thy  fame. 
Though  yet  uncheer'd  e'en  by  that  tempting  lure. 
No  lover  breathes  wiAout  ?  thou  hast  no  hope. 

Bat.  What,  dost  thou  mean-^urse  on  the  paltry 
thought ! 
That  I  should  count  and  bargain  with  my  heart, 
Upon  the  chances  of  unstinted  favour, 
As  little  souls  their  base-bred  fancies  feed  ? 

0  !  were  I  conscious  that  within  her  breast 

1  held  some  portion  of  her  dear  regard, 
Though  pent  for  life  within  a  prison's  walls. 
Where  through  my  grate  I  yet  might  sometimes  see 
E'en  but  her  shadow  sporting  in  the  sun  ; 
Though  placed  by  fate  where  some   obstructing 

bound, 
lomc  deep  mipassable  between  us  roll'd. 


And  I  might  yet  ftam  some  high  towerfaig  tBa 
Peiceive  her  distant  mansion  from  thr. 
Or  mark  its  blue  smoke  rising  eve  and  mom « 
Nay,  though  within  the  circle  of  die  moon 
Some  spell  did  fix  her,  never  to  return. 
And  I  might  wander  in  the  hours  of  nlj^it. 
And  upward  turn  my  ero^-gasing  eye. 
Fondly  to  mark  upon  its  varied  ^k 
Some  little  spot  that  might  her  dwelling  be  i 
My  fond,  my  fixed  heart  would  still  adore. 
And  own  no  other  love.    Away,  away ! 
How  canst  thou  say  to  one  who  knres  like  me. 
Thou  hast  no  hope  ? 

Rot.  But  with  such  hope,  my  fHend,  how  staol 
thy  fears? 
Are  they  so  wen  refined  ?  how  wilt  thou  bear 
Ere  long  to  hear,  that  some  hlgh-&vour^  prince 
Has  won  her  heart,  her  hand,  has  married  her? 
Though  now  unshackled,  will  it  always  be  ? 
,    Bat.  By  heaven  thou  dost  contrive  but  to  ^ot* 

ment. 
And  hast  a  pleasure  in  the  pain  thou  givest ! 
There  is  malignity  in  what  thou  sayest 

Rot.  No,  not  malignity,  but  kindness,  Basil, 
That  &in  would  save  thee  from  the  yawning  gnl^ 
To  which  blind  passion  guides  thy  heedless  steps. 

Bat.  Go,  rather  save  thjrself 
From  the  weak  passion  which  has  seised  thy  breast. 
T'  assume  authority  with  sage*like  brow, 
And  shape  my  actions  by  thine  own  eapriice. 
I  can  direct  myself. 

Rot.  Tes,  do  thyself. 

And  let  no  artful  woman  do  it  for  thee. 

Bat.  I  scorn  thy  thought?  it  is  beneath  my  toocBi 
It  is  of  meanness  sprung— an  artful  woman  ] 

0  !  she  has  all  the  loveliness  of  heaven 
And  all  its  goodness  too ! 

Rot.  I  mean  not  to  impute  dishonest  arts, 

1  mean  not  to  impute — 

Bat.  No,  Yaith  thou  canst  not 

Rot.  What,  can  I  not  ?  their  arts  all  wobm 
have. 
But  now  of  this  no  more ;  it  moves  thee  greatly. 
Yet  once  again,  as  a  most  loving  friend. 
Let  me  conjure  thee,  if  thou  prizest  honour, 
A  soldier's  fair  repute,  a  hero's  fame. 
What  noble  spirits  love,  and  well  I  know 
Full  dearly  dost  thou  prize  them,  leave  this  plaee, 
And  give  thy  soldiers  orders  for  the  march. 

B(u.  Nay,  since  thou  must  assume  it  o'er  nc 
thus. 
Be  general,  and  command  my  soldiers  too. 

Rot.  What,  hath  this  passion  in  so  short  a  spaee» 
0  !  curses  on  it !  so  far  changed  thee,  Basil, 
That  thou  dost  take  with  such  ungentle  wirm^. 
The  kindly  freedom  of  thine  ancient  friend  ? 
Methinks  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  maids 
Would  not  have  moved  me  thus  to  treat  my  friend. 
My  best,  mine  earliest  friend ! 

Bat.  Say  kinsman  rather  j  chance  has  link'd  Ui 
sot 
Our  blood  is  near,  our  hearts  are  sever'd  hit 
No  act  of  choice  did  e'er  unite  our  souls. 
Men  most  unlike  we  are ;  our  thoughts  unlike  j 
My  breast  disowns   thee— thou*rt   no  friend   d 
mine. 
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Bot^  Ah !  haf  I  th%ti  to  long,  to  dearly  loved 
thee; 
Bo  often,  with  to  elder  brother'^  eare, 
Thj  chiMiih  nmblet  tended,  shared  thy  sports  $ 
Piil'd  up  bj  stealth  thj  weaiy  school-boj*»  task  i 
Taught  thy  young  arms  thine  earliest  fisats  of 

strength; 
With  boastful  pride  thine  early  rise  beheld 
In  glory's  paths,  contented  then  to  fill 
A  second  place,  so  I  might  serve  with  thee ; 
And  say*st  thou  Aow,  I  am  no  friend  of  thine  ? 
Well,  be  it  so ;  I  am  thy  kinsman  then. 
And  by  that  title  will  I  save  thy  name. 
From  danger  of  disgrace.    IndiUge  thy  wilL 
ni  lay  me  down  and  feign  that  I  am  sick  t 
And  yet  I  shall  not  feign— I  shall  not  feign  i 
For  thy  unkindness  makes  me  so  indeed. 
It  will  be  said  that  BasU  tarried  here 
To  save  his  friend,  for  so  they'll  call  me  still ; 
Nor  will  dishonour  fall  upon  thy  name 
For  such  a  kindly  deed. —  « 

'-•  (Basil  fffiUks  up  and  down  in  great  agitation^  then 

itoptf  covers  hi$  face  with  hie  Aonds,  and  Meemt 

t9  be  overcome,    Roslnbeig  looke  at  him  ear- 

neetly.) 

O  blessed  heaven,  ne  weeps ! 

( Rune  «yi  to  ktaHy  and  eatckee  him  in  hie  arms, ) 

0  Basil !  I  have  been  too  hard  upon  thee. 
4iid  is  it  possible  I've  moved  thee  thus  ? 

Aoc  {in  a  comndeed^  broken  voic9,)    I  will  re- 
nounce—Ill leave— 

Rot.  What  says  my  Basil  ? 

Btts.  Ill  Mantua  leave— I'U  leave  this  seat  of 
bliss— 
rhis  lovely  woman— tear  my  heart  in  twain — 
Cast  off  at  once  my  little  span  of  joy — 
Be  wretched — miserable — ^whate'er  thou  wil^— 
Doft  thou  forgive  me  ? 

Rot,  O  my  friend !  my  friend ! 

1  love  thee  now  more  than  I  ever  loved  thee, 
must  be  cruel  to  thee  to  be  kinds 

Each  pang  I  see  thee  feel  strikes  through  my 

heart; 
Then  spare  us  both,  call  up  thy  noble  spiiit. 
And  meet  the  blow  at  onoe.    Thy  troops    are 

ready- 
Let  us  depart,  nor  lose  another  hour. 
(Basil  ekrinke  from  hie  armej  and  looke  at  him 
with  tomewhat  qf  an  vpbroidingf  at  the  eame 
time  a  torroitftU  look,) 
Bob.  Nay,  put  me  not  to  death  upon  the  instant ; 
111  see  her  once  again,  and  then  depart 

Roe.  See  her  but  onoe  again,  and  thou  art  ndnM  ! 
It  must  not  be— if  thou  regardest  me** 
Bae.  Well  thed,  it  shall  not  be.    Thou  hast  no 

mercy! 
Rm,  Ah !  thou  wilt  bless  me  all  thine  aftep-lile 
For  what  now  seems  to  thee  so  merciless. 
Bae.  {fitting  down  very  dejectedly.)    Mlneaftaw 
lifs !  what  is  mine  after-life  ? 
My  day  is  closed  !  the  gloom  of  night  is  come ! 
A  hopeless  darkness  settles  o'er  my  fate. 
I've  seen  the  last  look  of  her  heavenly  eyes ; 
I  Ve  heard  the  last  sounds  of  her  blessed  voice  t 
I*ve  teen  her  fair  form  from  my  sight  depart 
My  doom  is  closed  * 


Roe.  {hangingover  him  with  piiy  and  ^fection.) 

Alas !  my  friend ! 
Bae.  In  all  her  lovely  grace  she  disappear'd, 
Ah !  little  thought  I  never  to  return ! 

Roe.  Why  so  desponding  ?  think  of  warlike  glory. 
The  fields  of  frir  renown  are  still  before  thee ; 
Who  would  not  bum  such  noble  fame  to  earn  ? 

Bae.  What  now  are  arms,  or  fair  renown  to  me  ? 
Strive  for  it  those  who  will — and  yet,  a  while. 
Welcome  rough  war ;  with  all  thy  scenes  of  blood  t 
{ttarting  from  hit  teat.) 
Thy  roaring  thunders,  and  thy  clashing  steel ! 
Wekome  once  more  !  what  have  I  now  to  do 
But  play  the  brave  man  o'er  again,  and  die  ? 
Enter  IsAB^XA. 
bob.  {to  Bas.)    My  princess  bids  me  greet  you 
noble  count : — 
Bat.  {ttarting.)    What  dost  tho  j  say  ? 
Rot.  Damn  this  untimely  messaga  I 

baJb.  The  princess  bids  me    greet  you,  noble 
count: 
In  the  cool  grove,  hard  by  the  southern  gate 
She  with  her  train— 
Bae.  What,  she  indeed,  herself  ? 

bob.  Herself,  my  lord,  and  she  requests  to  see 

you. 
Bae,  Thank  heaven  for  this !  I  will  be  there  anon. 
Roe.  {taking  hold  qf  him.)    Stay,  stay,  and  do 

not  be  a  madman  still. 
Bas.  Let  go  thy  hold  t  what,  must  I  be  a  brute, 
A  very  brute  to  please  thee  ?  no,  by  heaven ! 

{Breaktfrom  Aim,  and  Ezrr.) 
Rot.  {ttriking  his  forehead.)    All  lost  again !  iU 
fortune  light  upon  her ! 

( Turning  eagerly  to  Isab.) 
And  so  thy  virtuous  mistress  sends  thee  here 
To  make  appointments,  honourable  dame  ? 

Jsab,  Not  so,  my  lord,  you  must  not  call  it  sot 
The  court  will  hunt  to-morrow,  and  Victoria 
Would  have  your  noble  general  of  her  train. 
Rot.  Confound  these  women,  and  their  artful 
snares, 
Since  men  will  be  such  fools ! 
Jsdb.  Yes,  grumble  at  our  empire  as  you  will^ 
Rot.  What,  boast  ye  of  it  ?  empire  do  ye  call  it  ? 
It  is  your  shame !  a  short-lived  tyranny. 
That  ends  at  last  In  hatred  and  contempt 

lub.  Nay,  but  some  women  do  so  wisely  rule. 
Their  sutjecta  never  firom  the  yoke  escape. 

Roe.  Some  women  do,  but  they  are  rarely  found. 
There  is  not  one  in  all  your  paltry  court 
Hath  wit  enough  for  tiie  ungenerous  task. 
'Faith !  of  you  all,  not  one,  but  brave  Albini, 
And  she  disdains  it— Good  be  with  you,  lady ! 

{Going.) 
bah.  O  would  I  eouM  but  touch  that  stubborn 
heart! 
How  deariy  should  he  pay  for  this  hour's  scorn ! 

[EzEVMr  teveraily. 

Scnm  rv. — ^A  suimn  APAmTMEirr  nt  tot  couh» 

TBT,  THE  WDTDOWS  OF  WHICH  LOOK  TO  ▲  TOaEST. 

Enter  Victobu.  In  a  humiag  dross,  followed  by  Aumn 
and  IsABBLLA,  speaking  as  Ihey  eater. 
Vict,  {to  Alb.)    And  so  you  wiU  not  share  our 
sport  to-day  ? 
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Alb.  My  days  of  frolic  ihould  ere  this  be  o*er, . 
But  thou,  mj  charge,  hast  kept  me  youthful  stilL 
I  should  most  gladly  go ;  but  since  the  dawn, 
A  heavy  sickness  hangs  upon  my  heart; 
I  cannot  bunt  to-day. 

Vict,  I'll  stay  at  home  and  nurse  thee,  dear  Al- 
binL 

4/6.  No,  no,  thou  shalt  not  stay. 

Viet,  Nay.butlwUl. 

I  cannot  follow  to  the  cheerful  bom 
Whilst  thou  art  sick  at  home. 

Alb,  ^         Not  very  sick. 

Rather  than  thou  shouldst  stay,  my  gentle  child, 
111  *nount  my  horse,  and  go  e'en  as  I  am. 

Vtct,  Nay,  then  I'll  go,  and  soon  return  again. 
Meanwhile,  do  thou  be  careful  of  thyself. 

bob.  Hark,  hark !  the  shrill  horns  call  us  to  the 
field  I 
Your  highness  hears  it  ?  {Mu$ic  tDithout,) 

Vict.  Yes,  my  Isabella } 

I  hear  it,  and  methinks  e'en  at  the  sound 
I  vault  already  on  my  leathern  seat. 
And  feel  the  fiery  steed  beneath  me  shake 
His  mantled  sides,  and  paw  the  fretted  earth 
Whilst  I  aloft,  with  gay  equestrian  grace. 
The  low  salute  of  gallant  lords  return, 
Who  waiting  round  with  eager  watchful  eye, 
And  reined  steeds,  the  happy  moments  seize. 

0  !  didst  thou  never  hear,  my  Isabel, 
How  nobly  Basil  in  the  field  becomes 
His  fiery  courser's  back  ? 

Itab,  They  say  most  gracefully. 

Alb,  What,  is  the  valiant  count  not  yet  departed  ? 

Vict,  You  would  not  have  our  gallant  Basil  go 
When  I  have  bid  him  stay  ?  not  so,  AlbinL 

AJb.  Fy !  reigns  that  spirit  still  so  strongly  in 
thee. 
Which  vainly  covets  all  men's  admiration. 
And  is  to  others  cause  of  cruel  pain  ? 
O !  would  thou  couldst  subdue  it ! 

Vict,  My  gentle  friend,  thou  shouldst  not  be 
severe  z 
For  now  m  truth  I  love  not  admiration 
As  I  was  wont  to  do  j  in  truth  I  do  not 
But  yet,  this  once  my  woman's  heart  excuse. 
For  there  is  something  strange  in  this  man's  love, 

1  never  met  before,  and  I  must  prove  it 

Aib,  Well,  prove  it  then,  be  stricken  too  thyself. 
And  bid  sweet  peace  of  mind  a  sad  farewell. 
Vict,  0  no !  that  will  not  be !  twill  peace  re- 
store: 
For  after  this,  all  folly  of  the  kind 
Will  quite  insipid  and  disgusting  seem ; 
And  so  I  shall  become  a  prudent  maid. 
And  passing  wise  at  last      {Mitsic  hiord  withoitt,) 

Hark,  hark !  again ! 
All  good  be  with  you !  Ill  return  ere  long. 

[Exeunt  Victoria  and  Isabella. 
Alb,  (tola,)  Ay,  go,  and  every  bles»«mg  with  thee 

My  most  tormenting,  and  most  pleasing  charge ! 
Like  yapour,  from  the  mountain  stream  art  thou. 
Which  lightly  rises  on  the  morning  air, 
And  shifts  its  fleeting  form  with  every  breeze. 
For  ever  varying,  and  for  ever  graceful. 
Endearing,  genercus,  bountiful  and  kind ; 


Vain,  fanciful,  and  iood  of  worthlen  praise ; 

Courteous  and  gentle,  proud  and  magnificent  t 

And  yet  these  adverse  qualities  in  thee. 

No  dissonance,  nor  striking  contrast  make  s 

For  still  thy  good  and  amiable  gifts 

The  sober  dignity  of  virtue  wear  not. 

And  such  a  'witching  mien  thy  follies  show. 

They  make  a  very  idiot  of  reproof. 

And  smile  it  to  disgrace. — 

What  shall  I  do  with  thee  ?— It  grieves  me  orach, 

To  hear  Count  Basil  is  not  yet  departed. 

When  from  the  chase  he  comes.  111  watch  histtepe 

And  speak  to  him  myself. — 

0  !  I  could  hate  her  for  that  poor  ambition 
Which  silly  adoratioaonly  claims. 

But  that  I  well  remember,  in  my  youth 

1  felt  the  like— I  did  not  feel  it  long: 

I  tore  it  soon,  indignant  from  my  breast. 

As  that  which  did  degrade  a  noble  mind.       [Exit 

SCEITE    V. — A    VERY    BEAUTITUL    CEOVE     IH     THE 
rOEEST. 

MqsIc  and  horns  heard  afar  ofl^  whilst  huntsmen  and 
dogii  appear  passing  over  the  stage,  at  a  great  distance* 
Enter  VicToau.  and  Basil,  as  if  Just  alight^  from 
thairhofMS. 

Vict,  (tptaking  to  attendantt  wiUuntt,)  Lead  om 
our  horses  to  the  further  grove. 
And  wait  us  there. — 

( To  Bas.)  This  spot  so  pleasing,  and  so  fragrant  m, 
'Twere  sacrilege  with  horses'  hoofi  to  wear 
Its  velvet  turf,  where  little  elfins  dance, 
iVnd  fairies  sport  beneath  the  summer's  moon  t 
I  love  to  tread  upon  it 

Bas,  O !  I  would  quit  the  chariot  of  a  god 
For  such  delightful  footing ! 

Vict,  I  love  this  spot 

Bas.  It  is  a  spot  where  one  would  live  and  die 

Vict,  See,  through  the  twisted  boughs  of  thoae 
high  elms. 
The  sunbeams  on  the  brighfning  fbliage  play. 
And  tinge  the  scaled  bark  with  ruddy  brown. 
Is  it  not  beautiful  ? 

Bas,  As  though  an  angel,  in  his  upward  flight. 
Had  left  his  mantle  floating  in  mid  air. 

Vict,  Still  most  unlike  a  garment;  small  and 
sever'd  t 

{Turning  round,  and  perceicing  that   ht   it 
gazing  at  her,) 
But  thou  regard'st  them  not 

Bas,  Ah  !  what  should  I  regard,  where  should  I 
gaze? 
For  in  that  far  shot  glance,  so  keenly  waked. 
That  sweetly  rising  smile  of  admiration. 
Far  better  do  I  learn  how  fidr  heaven  is. 
Than  if  I  gazed  upon  the  blue  serene. 

Vict.  Remember   you    have   promised,  gentli 
count. 
No  more  to  vex  me  with  such  foolish  words. 

Bas.  Ah  !  wherefore  should  my  tongue  alima  be 
mute? 
When  every  look  and  every  motion  tell, 
So  plainly  tell,  and  will  not  be  forbid. 
That  I  adore  thee,  love  thee,  worship  thee ! 

(Victoria  looks  haughty  and  dispUassd^ 
Ah !  pardon  me,  I  know  not  what  I  say. 
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Ah !  frown  not  thus !  I  cannot  see  thee  frown. 
I'll  do  whate'er  thou  wilt,  I  will  be  silent : 
But  0  !  a  reined  tongue,  and  bunting  heart. 
Are  hard  at  once  to  bear.r-Wilt  thou  forgiye  me  ? 

Vict.  We'll  think  no  more  of  it  s  we'll  quit  this 
spot; 
I  do  repent  me  that  I  led  thee  here. 
But  twas  the  favourite  path  of  a  dear  friend  i 
Here  many  a  time  we  wander'd,  arm  in  aim  t 
We  loved  this  grove,  and  now  that  he  is  absent, 
I  love  to  haunt  it  stilL  (Basil  9tart$.) 

Ba$,  His  favourite  path— a  friend--4icre  arm  in 
arm — 

\Cta9ping  hi$  handa^  and  rautng  tkim  to  kU 

Then  there  is  such  a  one ! 
IDrooping  his  head,  and  looking  distraetedly 
upon  the  ground,) 

I  dreamM  not  of  it 
Viet,  {pretending  not  to  see  him.)  That  little 
lane,  with  woodbine  all  o'ergrown, 
He  loved  so  well !  it  is  a  fragrant  path, 
It  it  not,  count? 
Bos,  It  is  a  gloom  J  one ! 

Viet,  I  have,  my  lord,  been  wont  to  think  it 

cheerfuL 
Bat.  I  thought  your  highnest  meant  to  leave  this 

spot? 
Viet.  I  do,  and  by  this  lane  well  take  our  way  j 
For  here  he  often  walkM  with  sauntering  pace. 
And  listened  to  the  woodlark's  evening  song. 

Ba$.  What,  must  I  on  his  very  footsteps  go  i 
Accursed  be  the  ground  on  which  he  trod ! 

Viet.  And  is  Count  Basil  so  uncourtly  grown. 
That  he  would  curse  my  brother  to  my  face  ? 
Ba$.  Your  brother !  gracious  God,  is  it  your 
brother  ? 
That  dear,  that  loving  friend  of  whom  you  spoke, 
It  he  indeed  your  brother  f 

Viet,  He  is  indeed,  my  lord. 

Bat,  Then  heaven  bless  him!  all  good  angels 
bless  him ! 
I  could  weep  o'er  him  now,  shed  blood  for  him ! 
I  could— O  what  a  foolish  heart  have  I ! 
(Walks  up  and  down  with  a  hurried  step,to8sing 
about  his  arms  in  transports  then  stops  short 
and  runs  tip  to  Victoria.) 
is  It  indeed  your  brother  ? 
Vict,  It  is  indeed  t  what  thoughts  distorb'd  thee 

so? 
Bas,  I  will  not  tell  thee  s  foolish  thou^s  they 
were. 
Heaven  bless  your  brother ! 

Viet.  Ay,  heaven  bless  him  too ! 

I  have  but  him ;  would  I  had  two  brave  brothers, 
And  thou  wert  one  of  them ! 
Bas.  I  would  fly  from  thee  to  earth's  utmost 
bounds. 
Were  I  thy  brother— 
And  yet  methinks,  I  would  I  had  a  sister. 
Viet.  And  wherefore  would  ye  so  ? 
Bas.  To  place  her  near  thee, 

The  toft  companion  of  thy  hours  to  prove, 
And,  when  far  distant,  semetimes  talk  of  me. 
Thou  couldst  not  chide  a  gentle  sister's  cares. 
Peihapti  when  rumour  frt»m  the  distant  war. 


Uncertain  tales  of  dreadful  slaughter  bore, 
Thou'dst  see  the  tear  hang  on  her  pale  wan 

cheek. 
And  kindly  say,  How  does  it  fare  with  Basil  f 

Vict.  No  more  of  this— indeed  there  mutt  no 
more. 
A  friend's  remembrance  I  will  ever  bear  thee. 
But  see  where  Isabella  this  way  comes : 
I  had  a  wish  to  speak  with  her  alone ; 
Attend  us  here,  for  toon  will  we  return. 
And  then  take  horse  again.  [Exit 

Bas.  {looking  (tfter  her  for  some  time.)  See  with 
what  graceful  steps  she  move^  stlong. 
Her  lovely  form,  in  every  action  lovely ! 
If  but  the  wind  her  ruffled  garment  raise. 
It  twists  it  into  some  light  pretty  fold, 
Which  adds  new  grace.    Or  should  some  imaU 

mishap. 
Some  tangled  branch,  her  fair  attire  derange, 
What  would  in  others  strange,  or  awkward  seem. 
But  lends  to  her  some  wild  bewitching  charm. 
See,  yonder  does  she  raise  her  lovely  ann 
To  pluck  the  dangling  hedge-flower  as  she  goes ; 
And  now  she  turns  her  head  as  though  she 

vicw'd 
The  distant  landscape ;  now  methinks  she  walks 
With  doubtfii  lingering  steps — ^will    she    look 

back? 
Ah  no !  yon  thicket  hides  her  from  my  sight. 
Bless'd  are  the  eyes  that  may  behold  her  still, 
Nor  dread  that  every  look  shall  be  the  last ! 
And  yet  she  said  she  would  remember  me. 
I  will  believe  it:    Ah !  I  must  believe  it. 
Or  be  the  saddest  soul  that  sees  the  light ! 
But  lo,  a  messenger,  and  from  the  army ! 
He  brings  me  tidings ;  grant  they  may  be  good ! 
Till  now  I  never  fear'd  what  man  might  utier  i 
I  dread  his  tale,  God  grant  it  may  be  good ! 

Enter  Messekgek. 
From  the  army  ? 

Mess.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Bas.  What  tidings  bring'st  thou  r 

Mess,  Th'  imperial  army,  under  brave  Piscaro, 
Have  beat  the  enemy  near  Ptvia's  walls. 

Bas.  Ha !  have  they  fought  ?  and  is  the  battle 
o'er  ? 

Mess,  Yes,  conquer'd;  ^en  the  French  kinf 
prisoner. 
Who,  like  a  noble,  gallant  gentleman, 
Fought  to  the  last,  nor  yielded  up  his  sword 
Till,  being  one  amidst  surrounding  foes. 
His  arm  could  do  no  more. 

Bas.  What  dost  thou  say  ?  who  is  made   piif* 
soner  ? 
What  king  did  fight  so  well  ? 

Mess,  The  King  of  Fiance. 

Bas.  Thou  saidst— thy  words  do  ring  so  in  mlM 
ears, 
I  cannot  catch  their  sense — ^the  battle's  o'er  ? 

Mess.  It  is,  my  lord.   Piscaro  btayed  your  coming 
But  could  no  longer  stay.    His  troops  were  bold. 
Occasion  press'd  him,  and  they  bravely  fought- 
They  bravely  fought,  my  lord ! 

Bas.  I  hear,  I  hear  the^ 

Accursed  am  I,  that  it  should  wring  my  heart 
To  hear  they  bravely  fought ! — 
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They  bravely  fought,  whilft  we  lay  lingering 
here. 

0  !  what  a  fated  blow  to  strike  me  thus  ! 
Perdition!  shame!  disgrace!  a  damned  blow! 

Mess,  Ten  thousand  of  the  enemy  are  slain  \ 
We  too  have  lost  full  many  a  gallant  soul. 

1  yiew'd  the  closing  armies  from  afar ; 

Their  dose-piked  ranks  in  goodly  order  spread. 
Which  seem*d,  alas !  when  that  the  fight  was  o^r, 
Like  the  wild  marshes'  crop  of  stately  reeds, 
Laid  with  the  passing  storm.    But  wo  is  me ! 
When  to  the  field  I  came,  what  dismal  sights ! 
What  waste  of  life!    What  heaps  of  bleeding 
slain ! 
Bat.  Would  I  were  laid  a  red,  disfigured  corse. 
Amid  those  heaps  !  they  fought,  and  we  were  ab- 
sent ! 
( Walks  ahout  distractedly,  then  stops  short,) 
Who  sent  thee  here  ? 

Msss.  Piscaro  sent  me  to  inform  Count  Basil, 
^e  needs  not  now  his  aid,  and  gives  him  leave 
To  march  his  tardy  troops  to  distant  quarters. 
Bos,  He  says  so,  does  he  ?  well,  it  shall  be  so. 
{Tossing  his  arms  distractedly,) 
I  will  to  quarters,  narrow  quarters  go. 
Where  voice  of  war  shall  rouse  me  forth  no  more. 

[Exit. 
Mess.  I'll  follow  after  him ;  he  is  distracted : 
And  yet  be  looks  so  wild  I  dare  not  do  it 

Enter  Victoria  as  If  IHghtened,  followed  bj  Isabblul. 

Vict,  {to  Isab.)  Didst  thou  not  mark  him  as  he 

pass'd  thee  too  ? 
hab,  I  saw  him  pass,  but  witii  sueh.hasty  steps  I 

had  no  time. 
Vkt,  I  met  him  with  a  wild  disorderM  air. 
In  furious  haste ;  he  stopp'd  distractedly. 
And  gazed  upon  me  with  a  mournful  look. 
But  pass'd  away,  and  spoke  not    Who  art  thou  ? 
{To  ths  Messenger,) 
I  fear  thou  art  a  bearer  of  bad  tidings. 
Mies,  No,  rather  good  as  I   should  deem  it, 


Although  uiiwelcome  tidings  to  Count  BasiL 
Our  army  hath  a  glorious  battle  won  { 
Ten  thousand  French  are  slain,  their  monarch  cap- 
tive. 
Vict.  {toMesB.)  Ah,  there  it  is !  he  was  not  in 
the  fight 
Run  after  him  I  pray— nay,  do  not  so- 
Run  to  his  kinsman,  good  Count  Rosinbeig , 
And  bid  him  follow  him — ^I  pray  thee  run  ! 
Mess.  Nay,  lady,  by  your  leave,  yon  seem  not 
well: 
I  will  conduct  3rou  hence,  and  then  111  go. 

Vict.  No,  no,  I'm  well  enough  5  I'm  very  well  j 
Go,  hie  thee  hence,  and  do  thine  errand  swiftly.' 

[Exit  Messenger, 

0  what  a  wretch  am  I  ?  I  ara  to  bkme ! 

1  only  am  to  blame  ! 

Isah,  Nay,  wherefore  say  so  ? 

What  have  you  done  that  others  would  not  do  ? 
Vict,  What  have  I  done  ?  I've  fool'd  a  noble 
heart — 
I've  wrock'd  a  brave  man's  honour ! 

Ezir,  leaning  t^on  Isabella. 


ACT   V. 
Scene  L — a  dame  kioht  i  ko  moov,  but  ▲  raw 

STABS  GLIM MERHre  ;  THE  fTAOE  BEPmBSESn  (if 
MUCH  AS  CAN  BE  DISCOVEBED  FOB  THE  DAUOnas) 
A  CHUBCHTABO  WTTH  PABT  OF  A  CHAFEL,  AND 
A  WXNO  OF  THE  DUCAX.  PALACE  ADJOnrlHG  10  XT. 

Enter  Baoxl  with  his  hat  oS,  his  hair  and  hie  drMS  It 
disorder,  stepping  slowly,  and  stopping  several  IIims  ts 
listeiii  as  if  he  was  afraid  of  meeting  nnj  one. 

Bas,  No  sound  is  here  .*  man  is  at  rest,  and  I 
May  near  his  habitations  venture  forth. 
Like  some  unblessed  creature  of  the  nigfat. 
Who  dares  not  meet  his  Usee.—- Her  windsw^ 

dark*. 
No  streaming  light  doth  from  her  chamber  bcaB» 
That  I  once  more  may  on  her  dwelling  gaze. 
And  bless  her  still.    All  now  is  dark  fi»  me ! 

{Pauses  for  some  time  and  looks  upon  the  gravts,) 
How  happy  are  the  dead,  who  quietly  rest 
Beneath  these  stones !  each  by  his  kindred  laid, 
Still  in  a  hallow'd  neighbourship  with  those. 
Who  when  alive  his  social  converse  shared : 
And  now  perhaps  some  dear  surviving  friend 
Doth  here  at  times  the  grateful  visit  pay. 
Read  with  sad  eyes  his  short  memorial  o'er. 
And  bless  his  memory  still ! — 
But  I,  like  a  vile  outcast  of  my  kind. 
In  some  lone  spot  must  lay  my  nnbmied  eocae. 
To  rot  above  the  earth ;  where,  if  perchaoce 
The  steps  of  human  wanderer  e'er  apptoaeh* 
Hell  stand  aghast,  and  flee  the  horrid  place. 
With  dark  imaginations  frightful  made 
The  haunt  of  damned  sprites.    O  cursed  wretdi ! 
In  the  fair  and  honour'd  field  shouldst  thou  ha 

died. 
Where  brave  friends,  proudly  smiling  through  theh 

tears. 
Had  pointed  out  the  spot  where  Basil  lay ! 

{A  lii^  seen  in  Victoria'^  tciniew,) 
But  ha  !  the  wonted,  welcome  light  appears. 
How  bright  within  I  see  her  chamber  wall ! 
Athwart  it  too,  a  dai^ening  shadow  moves, 
A  slender  woman'a  foim :  it  is  herself ! 
What  means  that  motion  of  its  clasped  hands  ? 
That  drooping  head  ?  alas !  is  she  in  sorrow  ? 
Alas  !  thou  sweet  enchantrese  of  the  mind. 
Whose  voice  was  gladness,  and  whoM  presetet 

bliss. 
Art  thou  unhappy  too  ?    I've  brought  thee  wo ; 
It  is  for  me  thou  weepest    Ah !  were  it  so, 
Fall'n  as  I  am,  I  yet  could  life  endure. 
In  some  dark  den  from  hwaaa  aight  conceal'd. 
So,  that  I  sometimes  from  my  hauntmigfat  steal. 
To  see  and  love  thee  still.    No,  no,  poor  wretdi ! 
She  weeps  thy  shame,  she  we^is,  and  scorns  tbss 

too. 
She  moves  again ;  e'en  darkly  imaged  thus. 
How  lovely  is  that  form ! 

(Pauses,  stiU  loosing  at  the  vrindme.) 
To  be  so  near  thee,  and  fi>r  ever  parted ! 
For  ever  \gtt !  what  art  thou  now  to  me  ? 
Shall  the  departed  gaze  on  thee  again  ? 
Shall  I  glide  past  thee  in  the  midnight  hour. 
Whilst  thou  pexceivest   it   not,  and   thinks 

perhaps 
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*Tl8  bat  the  mournful  breeze  that  passes  by  ? 
[Pauses  again,  and  gazes  at  the  window,  till  the 
light  disappears.) 
*ll8  gone,  'tis  gone !  these  eyes  have  seen  their 

last! 
The  last  impression  of  her  heavenly  form: 
The  last  sight  of  those  walls  wherein  she  lives  t 
The  last  blest  ity  of  light  from  human  dwelling. 
I  am  no  more  a  being  of  this  world. 
Farewell !  farewell !  all  now  is  dark  for  me  \ 
Come  fated  deed !  come  horror  and  despair ! 
Here  lies  my  dreadful  way. 

Enter  Gbowrt  fiom  beUnd  atonh 
Geqf,  0 !  stay,  my  general ! 
Bos.  Art  thou  from  the  grave  ? 

Ceqf.  0  my  brave  general !  do  you  know  me 
not  ? 
I  am  old  Geoffry,  the  old  maimM  soldier, 
Tou  did  so  nobly  honour. 

Bos,  Then  go  thy  way,  for  thou  art  honourable: 
TfaOQ  hast  no  shame,  thou  need'st  not  seek  the 

dark 
Like  fall'n,  fameless  men.    I  pray  thee  go ! 

Geqf,  Nay,  speak  not  thus,  my  noble  genera] ! 
Ah!  speak  not  thus!  thouM  brave,  thou'rthonour'd 

stilL 
Thy  soldier's  fame  is  far  too  surely  raised 
To  be  o'erthrovm  with  one  unhappy  chance. 
I've  heard  of  thy  brave  deeds  with  swelling  htsct. 
And  yet  shall  live  to  cast  my  cap  in  air 
At  glorious  tales  of  thee.— 
Bos.  Forbear,  forbear !  thy  words  but  wring  my 

soul. 
Geqf,  0 !  pardon  me  !  I  am  old  maim'd  Geoffry. 
0 !  do  not  go  !  I've  but  one  hand  to  hold  thee. 
{Laifing  hoU  qf  Basil  as  he  attempts  to  go  away. 
Basil  stops,  and  looks  around  t^on  him  with 
sqftness.) 
9m.  Two  would  not  hold  so  well,  oM  honour'd 
veteran  ! 
What  wouldst  thou  have  me  do  ? 
Oeqf.  Return,  my  lord;  for  love    of  blessed 
heaven, 
Seek  not  such  desperate  ways  !  'where  would  you 
go? 
Bas.  Dees  GeoffVy  ask  where  should  a  soldier  go 
To  hide  disgrace  ?  there  is  no  place  but  one. 

{Struggling  to  get  free.) 
Let  go  thy  foolish  hold,  and  force  me  not 
To  do  some  violence  to  thy  hoary  head — 
What,  wilt  thou  not  ?  nay,  then  it  must  be  so. 

{Breaks  violently  from  him,  and  Exit.) 
Geqf.  Cursed  feeble  hand!  he's  gone  to  seek 
perdition! 
I  eanpot  run.    Where  is  that  stupid  hind  ? 
He  should  have  met  me  here.    HoUa^  Fernando ! 

Enter  Fbbkanbo. 
We've  lost  him,  he  is  gone,  he's  broke  from  me ! 
Did  I  not  bid  thee  meet  me  early  here. 
For  that  he  has  been  known  to  haunt  this  place  ? 

Fer.  Which  way  has  he  gone  ? 

Geqf.  Towards  the  forest,  if  I  guess  aright. 
But  do  thou  run  with  speed  to  RosinbeKg, 
And  he  will  follow  him ;  run  swiftly,  man ! 

[EXKURT. 


SCEIf K  n.— A  WOOn,  WltD  AHD  SAVAGE  ;  A!f  EimT 
TO  A  CAVE,  VEET  MUCH  TAVOLBD  WITH  BmuU 
WOOD,  IS  SEEN  IN  THE  BACKGROUND.  THE  TtMX 
BEP&E8ENTS  THE  DAWN  Or  MORNINO.  BASIL  IB 
DISCOyEBED  STANDING  NEAB  THE  FBONT  OP  THE 
STAGE,  IN  A  THOUGHTFUL  POSTURE,  WITH  A  OOU* 
PLE  OF  PISTOLS  LAID  BT  HIM  ON  A  PIECE  OF  P»0« 
JECTINO  BOCK  ;  HE  PAUSES  FOR  SOKE  TIME. 

Bos.  (alone.)    What  shall  I  be  come  few  short 
moments  hence  ? 
Why  ask  I  now  ?  who  from  the  dead  will  rise 
To  tell  me  of  that  awful  state  unknown  ? 
But  be  it  what  it  may,  or  bliss,  or  toiment. 
Annihilation,  dark  and  endless  rest. 
Or  some  dread  thing,  man's  wildest  range  of  tlKia|^t 
Hath  never  yet  conceived,  that  change  111  dare 
Which  makes  me  any  thing  but  what  I  am. 
I  can  bear  scorpions'  stings,  tread  fields  of  fire» 
In  frozen  gulfs  of  cold  eternal  lie, 
Be  toss'd  aloft  through  tracks  of  endless  void, 
But  cannot  live  in  shanie--(Pastf«s.)  O  impleai 

thought ! 
Will  the  great  God  of  mercy,  mercy  have 
On  all  but  those  who  are  most  miserable  ? 
Will  he  not  punish  with  a  pitying  hand 
The  poor,  fall'n,  froward  child  ?  (Pmmii) 

And  shall  I  then  against  his  will  offend. 
Because  he  is  most  good  and  merciful  ? 

0  !  horrid  baseness  !  what,  what  shall  I  do  ? 
I'll  think  no  mpre— it  turns  my  dizzy  brain- 
It  is  too  late  to  think'— what  must  be,  must  be— 

1  cannot  live,  therefore  I  needs  must  die. 

(Takes  19  the  pistols,  and  walks  up  and  down, 
looking  wUdly  around  him,  then  disooverikg 
the  cavers  mouth,) 
Here  is  an  entry  to  some  darksome  cave. 
Where  an  uncoffin'd  corse  may  rest  in  peace. 
And  hide  its  foul  corruption  fh>m  the  earth. 
The  threshold  is  unmark'd  by  mortal  foot 
I'll  do  it  here. 
(Enters  the  cave  and  Exit  i  a  deepsilenee  f  fftsn 
the  report  tf  a  pistol  is  heard  from  the  cove, 
*and  soon  ttfter.  Enter  Rosinberg,  Yaltomer,' 
two  OOcers  and  Soldiers,  almott  at  the  same 
moment  by  differentt  sii$s  qf  the  stage.) 
Roe,  This  way  the  sound  did  come. 
ValL  How  came  ye,  soldiers  ?  heard  ye  thnt 

report?* 
let  Sol.  We  heard  it,  and  it  seem'd  to  come  ftsm 
hence, 
Which  made  us  this  way  hie.' 
Jtos.  A  horrid  fancy  darts  across  my  mind. 

(A  groan  heard  from  the  cave.) 
(TV)  Valt.)  Ha !  beard'fet  thou  that  ? 
Volt.  Methinks  it  is  the  groan  of  one  in  pain. 

(A  second  groan.) 
Ros.  Ha!  there  again! 

Valt.  From  this  cave's   mouth,  so    dark    and 
choaked  with  weeds. 
It  seems  to  come. 
Ros,  I'll  enter  first.  [briers  t 

1st  Off.  My  lord,  the  way  is  tangled  o'er  witli 
Hard  by,  a  few  short  paces  to  the  left. 
There  is  another  mouth  of  easier  access  1 
I  pass'd  it  even  now. 
Ros.  Then  shew  the  way.     [Baomit 
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Scene  III. — the  xrude  op  the  cave. 
Basil  discoTored  lying  on  the  ground,  with  hit  head 
railed  a  little  upon  a  few  stonea  and  earth,  the  pielols 
lying  iMside  him,  and  blood  upon  his  breast.  Enter 
BosiNBBBo,  Yaltomer,  and  OrrioBBs.  Roslnberg, 
open  seeing  Basil,  stops  short  with  horror,  and  remains 
motionless  for  some  time. 

VaU,  Great  God  of  heaven !  what  a  tight  is  this  * 
(Rotinbeig  rwu  to  Basil,  and  9toopt  down,  bjf  hi» 

Hde,) 
Rm  O  Basil !  O  mj  £rioiid !   what  hast  thoo 

done  ? 
Bof.  {covering  Mi  face  with  hi$  hand,)    Whj 
art  thou  come  ?  I  thought  to  die  in  peace. 
Ro$.  Thou  know*st  me  not— I  am  thy  Roslnberg, 
Thj  dearest,  truest  friend,  thy  loving  kinsman  ! 
Thou  dost  not  sa j  to  me,  Why  art  thou  come  ? 
Box.  Shame  knows  no  kindred :  I  am  £all*n,  dis- 
graced ; 
My  fune  is  gone,  I  cannot  look  upon  thee. 

Ros,  My  Basil,  noble  spirit !  talk  not  thus  ! 
The  greatest  mind  untoward  fate  may  prove  i 
Thou  art  our  generous,  valiant  leader  still, 
Fall*n  as  thou  art — and  yet  thou  art  not  fall*n ; 
Who  says  thou  art,  must  put  his  harness  on, 
And  prove  his  words  in  blood. 

Bos.  Ah  Roslnberg !  this  is  no  time  to  boast ! 
I  once  had  hopes  a  glorious  name  to  gain  ; 
.  Too  proud  of  heart,  I  did  too  much  aspire  t 
The  hour  of  trial  came,  and  found  me  wanting . 
Talk  not  of  me,  but  let  me  be  forgotten. — 
And  0  !  my  friend !  somethini;  upbraids  me  here, 
{laying  hit  hand  on  hit  hrmtt,) 
For  that  I  now  remember  how  oft-times 
'  I  have  ursurpM  it  o*er  thy  better  worth. 
Most  vainly  teaching  where  I  should  have  learnt ; 
But  thou  wilt  pardon  me.*- 
Rot,  {iaking  Basil's  hand,  and  fretting  it  to  hit 
hreatt,)    Rend  not  my  heart  In  twain  .*  O  talk 
not  thus ! 
I  knew  thou  wert  superior  to  myself, 
And  to  all  men  beside :  thou  wert  my  pride  t 
I  paid  thee  deference  with  a  willing  heart. 

Bat.  It  was  delusion,  all  delusion,  Roslnberg  * 
I  feel  my  weakneM  now,  I  own  my  pride. 
Give  me  thy  hand,  my  time  is  near  the  close  i 
Do  this  for  roe  :  thou  know'st  my  love,  Victoria — 

Rot.  0  curse  that  woman  !  she  it  is  alone— 
She  has  undone  us  all ! 

Bat,  It  doubles  unto  me  the  stroke  of  death 
To  hear  thee  name  her  thus.    0  curse  her  not ! 
The  fsMlt  is  mine ;  she's  gentle,  good  and  bhuno- 

less. — 
Thou  wilt  not  then  my  dying  wish  fulfil  ? 

Rot,  I  will !  I  will !  what  wonldst  thou  have  me 

do? 
Jof.  See  her  when  I  am  gone ;  be  gentle  with  her  $ 
And  te\^  her  that  I  bless'd  her  in  my  death ; 
E'en  in  my  agonies  I  loved  and  bless'd  her. 
Wilt  thou  do  this  ? 
Rot,  I'll  do  what  thou  desirest 

Bat,  I  thank  thee,  Roslnberg;  my  time  draws 

near. 
(RtUting  hu  head  a  little^  and  perceiving  Of- 
ficers.) 
b  tlMre  not  some  one  here  ?  are  we  alone  ? 


Rot,  {making  a  tign  for  the  (Mcen  to  retire,) 
Tis  but  a  sentry,  to  prevent  intrusion. 

Bat,  Thou  know'st  this  desperate  deed  liOB 
sacred  rites 
Hath  shut  me  out  t  I  am  unbless'd  of  men^ 
And  what  I  am  in  sight  of  th'  awful  God, 
I  dare  not  think  j  when  I  am  gone,  my  friend^ 
O !  let  a  good  man's  prayers  to  heaven  aseend 
For  an  offending  spirit ! — ^Pray  for  me. 
Wliat  thinkest  thou  ?  although  an  outcast  here^ 
May  not  some  heavenly  mercy  still  be  found  ? 

Rot,  Thou  wilt  find  mercy — my  beloved  Basil* 
It  cannot  be  that  thou  shouldst  be  rejected. 
I  will  with  bended  knee — ^I  will  implor^^ 
It  choaks  mine  utterance — ^I  will  pray  for  thee— 

Bat,  This  comforts  me — ^thou  art  a  loving  fiiendi 
fA  noite  vnthouL) 

Rot,  {to  Off,  without,)    What  noise  is  that  ? 

Enter  VALTomm. 
VaU,  {to  Ros- )  My  lord,  the  soldiers  all  insist  to 
enter. 
What  shall  I  do  ?  they  will  not  be  denied: 
They  say  that  they  will  see  their  noble  generaL 
Bat,  Ah,  my  brave  fellows !  do  they  call  me  so  ? 
Rot,  Then  let  them  come  ! 

Enter  Soldisbs,  who  gather  round  Basil,  and  look 
mournfully  upon  him ;  he  holds  out  his  hand  to  thea 
with  a  faint  smile. 

Bat,  My  generous  soldiers,  this  is  kindly  meant 
I'm  low  in  the  dust  j  God  bless  you  all,  biave 
hearts! 
Is/  Sol,  And  God  bless  jrou,  my  noble,  nohit 
general ! 
Well  never  follow  such  a  leader  more. 
2d  Sol,  Ah !   had  you  stayed  with  us,  my  nohk 
general. 
We  would  have  died  for  you. 
(3d  Soldier  endeavourt  next  to  tpeak,  but  canttitf 
and  kneding  down  by  Basil,  covert  hit  fact 
with  hit  cloak.    Roslnberg  tumt  hit  face  to  tht 
$i>all  and  weept,) 
Bat,  {in  a  very  faint  broken  voice,)  Where  art 
thou  ?  do  not  leave  me,  Roslnberg — 
Come  near  to  me — ^these  fellows  make  me  weep  t 
I  have  no  power  to  weep— give  me  thy  hand— 
I  love  to  feel  thy  grasp— my  heart  beats  strange^^* 
It  beats  as  though  its  breathings  would  be  few — 
Remember — 
Rot,  Is  there  aught  thou  wouldst  desire  ? 
Bat,  Naught  but  a  little  earth  to  cover  me. 
And  lay  the  smooth  sod  even  with  the  ground- 
Let  no  stone  mark  the  spot— give  no  offence. 
I  fain  would  say — ^what  can  I  say  to  thee  ? 
{A  deep  pautei  after  a  feeble  ttruggle^  BttU 

expiree.) 
\tt  Sol,  That  motion  was  his  last 
Std  Sol,  His  spirit's  fled. 

Itt  Sol,  God  grant  it  peace !  it  was  a  noble  spirit . 
4ih  Sol,  The  trumpet's  sound  did  ne\^  rouse  « 

braver. 
Itt  Sol,  Alas !  no  trumpet  e'er  shall  rouse  hua 
more. 
Until  the  dreadful  blast  that  wakes  the  dead. 
2d  Sol,  And  when  that  sounds  it  will  not  wtkt 
a  braver. 
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Sd  SoL  How  plMtftntlv  be  shared  our  hardest 
toil! 
Our  coarsest  food  the  daintiest  fare  he  made. 
4tk  Sol.  A  J,  manj  a  time,  i'  the  cold  damp  plain 
has  he 
With  chcerf al  coimtenasce  cried, «  60M  rest,  my 

hearts  •" 
Then  wrapp'd  him  in  his  cloak,  and  laid  him  down 
£*en  like  the  meanest  soldier  in  the  field. 
'  (Rosinberg  all  thU  Hmt  eontinuM  hanging  over 
the  hodjty  and  gazing  upon  it.    Yaltomer  now 
endMoowre  to  draw  him  away.) 
Volt.  This  is  too  sad,  my  lord. 
Roe.  There,  seest  thou  how  he  lies  ?  so  fiz'd,  so 
pate? 
Ah!  what  an  end  is  this !  thus  lost!  thusfaUhi! 
To  be  thus  taken  in  his  middle  course, 
Where  he  so  nobly  strove ;  till  cursed  passion 
Came  like  a  sun-stroke  on  his  midday  toil. 
And  cut  the  strong  man  down.    O  Basil !  Basil ! 
VaU.  Forbear,  my  friend,  we  must  not  sorrow 

here. 
Boa.  He  was  the  younger  brother  of  my  souL 
VaU.  Indeed,  my  lord,  it  is  too  sad  a  sight 
Time  calls  us,  let  the  body  be  removed. 
Roe.  He  was — 0 !  he  was  like  no  other  man ! 
VaU.  (etill  endeavouring  to  draw  him  awqy.) 
Kay  now  forbear. 
Roe.  I  loved  him  from  his  birth ! 

VaU.  Time  presses,  let  the  body  be  removed. 
Roe.  What  say*8t  thou  ? 

VaU.  Shall  we  not  remove  him  hence  ? 

Roe.  He  has  forbid  it,  and  has  charged  me  well 
To  leave  his  grave  unknown ;  for  that  the  church 
All  sacred  rites  to  the  self-slain  denies. 
ne  would  not  give  ottence. 

let  Sol.  What  shall  our  general,  like  a  very 
wretch, 
Be  laid  unhonour'd  in  the  common  ground  ? 
No  last  salute  to  bid  his  soul  farewell  ? 
Ho  warlike  honours  paid  ?  it  shall  not  be. 
2d  Sol.  Laid  thus  ?  no,  by  the  blessed  light  of 
heaven ! 
In  the  most  holy  spot  in  Mantua's  walls 
He  shall  be  laidx  in  face  of  day  be  laid ; 
And  though  black  priests  should  curse  us  in  the 

teeth. 
We  will  fire  o'er  him  whilst  our  hands  have  power 
To  grasp  a  musket 
Several  Soldiere.  Let  those  who  dare  forbid  it! 
Rm.  My  brave  companions,  be  it  as  you  wiU. 
( ifpreading  out  hie  arme  ae  if  he  would  embrace  the 

Soldiere.'^They  prepare  to  remove  the  body.) 
VaU.  Nay,  stop  a  while,  we  will  not  move  it 
now, 
for  see  a  mournful  visiter  appears, 
kvA  must  not  be  denied. 

Enter  Tiotoria  and  Isaisxxjl 
Vict.  I  thought  to  find  him  here,  where  has  he 


fled? 


(Rosinberg  potn/ff  to  the  body  without  rpeaking. 

Victoria  ehrieke  out  and  falle  wto  the  arme  qf 

Isabella.) 
Jeab.  Alas !  my  gentle  mistress,  this  will  kill 
thee. 


Vict,  {recovering.)  Unloose  thy  hold,  and  let  me 
look  upon  him. 
0 !  horrid,  horrid  sight !  my  ruin'd  Basil ! 
Is  this  the  sad  reward  of  all  thy  love ! 
0 !  I  nave  mnrder'd  thee  ! 

{Knede  down  hy  the  body  and  bende  over  if.) 
These  wasted  streams  of  life !  this  bloody  wound ! 
{Laying  her  hand  t^on  hie  heart.) 
Is  there  no  breathing  here  ?  all  still !  all  cold . 
Open  thine  eyes,  speak,  be  thyself  again. 
And  I  will  love  thee,  serve  thee,  follow  thee. 
In  spite  of  all  reproach.    Alas !  alas ! 
A  lifeless  corse  art  thou  for  ever  laid. 
And  dost  not  hear  my  call. — 
Roe.  No,  madam  $  now  your  pity  comes  too  late. 
Vict.  Dost  thou  upbraid  me?  O!  I  have  deserved 

it! 
Roe.  No,  madam,  no,  I  will  not  now  upbraid: 
But  woman's  grief  is  like  a  summer  stonn. 
Short  as  it  violent  is ;  in  gayer  scenes. 
Where  soon  thou  shalt  in  giddy  circles  blaze. 
And  play  the  airy  goddess  of  the  day. 
Thine  eye,  perchance,  amidst  th'  observing  crowd. 
Shall  mark  the  indignant  face  of  Basil's  friend. 
And  then  it  will  upbraid. 

Vict.  No,  never,  never !  thus  it  shall  not  be. 
To  the  dark,  shaded  cloister  wilt  thou  go. 
Where  sad  and  lonely,  through  the  dismal  grate 
Thoult  spy  my  wasted  form,  and  then  upbraid  me. 
Roe.  Forgive  me,  heed  me  not  {  Itn  grieved  at 
heart; 
I'm  fretted,  gall'd,  all  thiogs  are  hateful  to  me. 
If  thou  didst  love  my  friend,  I  will  forgive  thee  s 
I  must  forgive  thee:  with  his  dying  breath 
He  bade  me  tell  thee,  that  his  latest  thoughts 
Were  love  to  thee ;  in  death  he  loved  and  blessM 
thee. 
(Victoria  goee  to  throw  heree^f  upon  the  body  but 
ie  prevented  by  Valtomer  and  Isabella,  who 
support  her  in  their  arme  and  endeavour  to  draw 
her  away  from  U.) 
Viet.  0  !  force  me  not  away !  by  his  cold  corse. 
Let  me  lie  down  and  weep.    O !  Basil,  Basil ! 
The  gallant  and  the  brave !  how  hast  thou  loved 

me! 
If  there  is  any  holy  kindness  in  you, 

{to  Isab.  and  Valt) 
Tear  me  not  hence. 

For  he  loved  me  in  thoughtless  folly  lost. 
With  all  my  faulu,  most  worthless  of  his  love  • 
And  him  I'll  love  in  the  low  bed  of  death. 
In  horror  and  decay. — 

Near  his  lone  tomb  I'll  spend  my  wretched  days 
In  humble  prayer  for  his  departed  spirit: 
Cold  as  his  grave  shall  be  my  earthy  bed. 
As  dark  my  cheerless  cell.    Force  me  not  hence. 
I  will  not  go,  for  grief  hath  made  me  strong. 

( Struggling  to  get  tooee.) 
Roe.  Do  not  withhold  her,  leave  her  sorrow  free. 
{They  let  her  go,  and  ehe  throwt  here^\f  upon  the 
body  in  an  agony  qfgritf.) 
It  doth  subdue  the  sternness  of  my  grief 
To  see  her  mourn  him  thus.— Yet  I  must  curse- 
Heaven's  curses  light  upon  her  damned  father. 
Whose  crooked  policy  has  wrought  this  wreck ! 
bob.  If  he  has  done  it,  you  are  well  revenged. 
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For  all  his  hidden  plots  detected  are. 

Gauriceio,  for  some  interest  of  his  own, 

His  master's  secret  dealings  witH  the  foe 

Has  to  Lanoy  betray 'd  {  who  straight  hath  sent 

On  the  behalf  of  his  imperial  lord, 

A  message  full  of  dreadful  threats  to  Mantua. 

His  discontented  subjects  aid  him  not  t 

He  must  submit  to  the  degrading  terms 

A  haughty  conquering  power  will  now  impose. 

Ro8,  Art  thou  sure  of  this  ? 

Jsab.  I  am,  my  lord. 

Hot,  Give  me  thy  hand,  Pm  glad  on't,  O !  I'm 
glad  on't ! 
.t  should  be  so !  How  like  a  hateful  ape 
Detected  grinning,  *midst  his  pilfer'd  hoard, 
A  cunning  man  appears,  whose  secret  frauds 
Are  open'd  to  the  day  I  scorn 'd,  hooted,  mock'd ! 
Scom'd  by  the  very  fools  who  most  admired 
His  worthless  art    But  when  a  great  mind  Calls»  ^ 
The  noble  nature  of  man's  generous  heart 
Doth  bear  him  up  against  the  shame  of  ruin  i 
With  gentle  censure  using  but  its  faults 
As  modest  means  to  introduce  his  praise  { 
For  pity  like  a  dewy  twilight  comes 
To  close  the  oppressive  splendour  of  his  day, 
And  they  who  but  admired  him  in  his  height. 
His  alter'd  state  lament,  and  love  him  fall'n. 
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ACT  L 


SCElfE  I. — ^JEXOITB'S    HOUSE.      A    LARGE    OLD- 
FA8RI0HED  CHAMBESU 

Jer,  {speaking  without,)  This  way, good  masters. 

Baler  Jbromb,  bearing  a  ll|;ht,  and  followed  by  Manvbl, 
and  Servania  carrying  luggage^ 

Rest  your  burdens  here. 
Thu  spacious  room  will  please  the  marquis  best 
He  takes  me  unawares ;  but  ill  ineparedt 
If  he  had  sent,  e'en  though  a  hasty  notice^ 
T  had  been  glad. 

Man,  Be  not  disturb'd,  good  Jerome  | 

Thv  houe  is  in  most  Admirable  order  i 


And  they  who  trtyef  o'  cold  winter  ai^ts 
Think  homeliest  quarters  good. 

Jer,  HeisBOtlarbeluBd? 

Man.  A  little  way. 

(To  the  Servants,)  Go  you  and  wait  below  till  ht 
arrives. 

Jer  (shaking  Manuel  by  the  hand,)  Indeed,  vj 
friend,  I'm  glad  to  see  yon  here, 
Yet  marvel  wherefore. 

Man,  I  marvel  wherefore  too»  my  honest  J 
But  here  we  are;  prithee  be  kind  to  us. 

Jer,  Most  heartily  I  wilL    I  love  your  i 
He  is  a  quiet  and  a  liberal  man ; 
A  better  inmate  never  eioes'd  my  door. 

Man,  Ah !  but  he  is  not  now  the  maa  he  was* 
Liberal  he'll  be.    God  grant  he  may  be  quiet 

Jer,  What  hae  befall'n  him  ? 

Man,  I  cannot  tell  thee; 

But  faith,  there  is  no  living  with  him  now. 

Jer.  And  yet  methinka,  if  I  remember  well^ 
You  were  about  to  quit  his  service,  Manuel, 
When  last  he  left  this  house.    You  gnnabled  tfaeo. 

Man,  I've  been  upon  the  eve  of  leaving  hia 
These  ten  long  years ;  for  many  times  is  he 
So  difficult,  capricious,  and  distrustftil. 
He  galls  my  nature — yet,  I  know  not  how, 
A  secret  kindness  binds  me  to  him  stiU. 

Jer,  Some,  who  offend  from  a  suspicions  netan, 
Will  afterward  such  fair  confession  make 
As  turns  e'en  th'  ofi^nee  into  a  &vour. 

Man.  Yes,  some  indeed  do  so  t  so  will  not  hei 
He'd  rather  die  than  such  confession  make. 

Jer,  Ay,  thou  art  right;  for  now  I  call  to  mind 
That  once  he  wrong'd  me  with  anjust  snsplckai. 
When  first  he  eamo  to  lodge  beneath  my  roof 
And  when  it  so  fell  out  that  I  was  proved 
Most  guiltless  of  the  faulty  I  truly  thought 
He  would  have  made  profession  of  regret 
But  silent,  haughty,  and  eogracfously 
He  bore  himself  as  one  offianded  stilL 
Yet  shortly  after,  when  unwittnigly 
I  did  him  scmie  slight  service,  o*  the  suddea 
He  overpower'd  me  with  hb  grateful  thanks. 
And  would  not  be  restrainM  fhira  pressing  on  ne 
A  noble  recompense.    I  understood 
His  o'erstrain'd  gratitude  and  bounty  well. 
And  took  it  as  he  meant 

Man,  TiM  often  thus. 

I  would  have  left  him  many  yean  ago. 
But  that  with  all  his  fralts  there  sometimes  coaM 
Such  bursts  of  natural  goodness  from  his  heart, 
As  might  engage  a  harder  chnrl  than  me 
To  serve  him  still.— 'And  then  his  sister  too  j 
A  noble  dame,  who  shonld  have  been  a  queen  t 
The  meanest  of  her  hinds,  at  her  command. 
Had  fought  like  lions  for  her,  and  the  poor. 
E'en  o'er  their  bread  of  poverty,  had  blessM  h&t^ 
She  would  have  grieved  if  I  had  left  my  lord. 

Jer,  Comes  she  along  with  him  ? 

Man,  No,  he  departed  all  unknown  to  her, 
Meaning  to  keep  conceal'd  his  secret  route ; 
But  well  I  knew  it  would  aflUct  her  much. 
And  therefore  left  a  little  nameless  billet. 
Which  after  our  departure,  as  I  guess. 
Would  fall  into  her  hands,  and  tell  her  alL 
What  could  I  do  ?  0  'tis  a  noble  lady  * 
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7«r.  All  this  is  stnnge-^something  distvrbt  his 
mind— 
Belike  he  is  in  love. 

Man,  No,  Jorome,  no. 

Once  on  a  time  I  serred  a  noble  master, 
Whose  youth  was  blasted  with  untoward  love. 
And  he  with  hope,  and  fear,  and  jealousy 
For  ever  toss'd,  led  an  unquiet  life ; 
Yet,  when  unruffled  by  the  passing  fit. 
His  pale  wan  face  such  gentle  sadness  wore 
As  moved  a  kindly  heart  to  pity  him. 
But  Monfort,  even  in  his  calmest  hour. 
Still  bears  that  gloomy  sternness  in  his  eye 
Which  powerfully  repels  all  sympathy. 

0  no  !  good  Jerome,  no  $  it  is  not  love. 

Jtr,  Hear  I  not  horses  trampling  at  the  gate  ? 

{Listening,) 
He  is  arrived — stay  thou — 1  had  forgot— 
A  plague  upon't !  my  head  is  so  confused— 

1  will  return  i'  th'  instant  to  receive  him. 

[Exit  tuutily. 
{A  grwdt  bustle  vHtliout,    Exrr  Manuel  tcith 
lights,  and  returns  again,  lighting   in  De 
MoinroRT,  as  if  Just  alighted  from  his  jour- 
ney.) 
Man,  Your  ancient  host,  my  lord,  receives  you 
gladly. 
And  your  apartment  will  be  soon  prepared. 
DeMon.  Tis  well. 

Man,  Where  shall  I  place  the  chest  you  gave  in 
charge? 
8o  please  you,  say  my  lord. 
Dslfen.  {thronjcinghimse^  into  a  chair,)  Whei^ 

e*er  thou  wilt 
Man,  I  would  not  move  that  luggage  till  you 
came.  {Pointing  to  certain  things.) 

De  Man.  Move  what  thou  wilt,  and  trouble  me 

no  more. 
(Manuel,  with  the  assistance  qf  other  Servants, 
sets  about  putting  the  things  in  order,  and  De 
Monfort  remains  sitting  in  a  thoughtful  pos- 
ture,) 

Knter  Juomb,  bearing  wine,  &c.  on  a  salver.  As  he 
approaches  Da  Mokvobt,  Maww*  pulls  him  bf  Uie 
sleeve. 

Man,  (aside  to  Jerome.)  No,  do  not  now;  he 

will  not  be  disturb*d. 
Jer.  What,  notto  bid  him  welcome  to  my  house, 
And  offer  some  refreshment  ? 

Man,  No,  good  Jerome. 

Softly  a  little  while  t  I  prithee  do. 
(Jerome  unUks softly  on  tiptoes,  till  he  getsbdUnd 
De  Monfort,  then  peeping  on  one  side  to  see  his 

Jer,  {aside  to  Mftnuel.)  Ah,  Manuel,  what  an 

alterM  man  is  here ! 
Hif  eyes  aie  hollow,  and  his  cheeks  are  pale — 
He  left  this  house  a  comely  gentleman. 
De  Mon,  Who  whispers  there  ? 
Man,  Tis  your  old  landlord,  sir. 

Jer,  I  joy  to  see  you  here  -I  crave  your  pardon— 

I  fear  I  do  intrude.— 
J)e  Mon,  No,  my  kind  host,  I  am  obliged  to  thee. 
Jer,  How  fares  it  with  your  honour  ? 
DeMon,  >  Well  enough. 


Jer,  Here  is  a  little  of  the  favourite  wint 
That  you  were  wont  to  praise.    Pray  honour  me. 

{FUU  a  glass,) 

De  Mon.  {qfter  drinking.)  I  thank  you,  Jerome, 
*tis  delicious. 

Jer,  Ay,  my  dear  wife  did  ever  make  it  so. 

DeMon.  And  how  does  she  ? 

Jer,  Alas,  my  lord !  she^  dead. 

De  Mon,  Well,  then  she  is  at  rest 

Jer,  How  well,  my  lord  ? 

De  Mon,  Is  she  not  with  the  dead,  the  quiet  deod^ 
Where  all  is  peace  ?  Not  eVn  the  impious  wretch. 
Who  tears  the  coffin  from  its  earthly  vault. 
And  strews  the  mouldering  ashes  to  the  wind. 
Can  break  their  rest 

Jer,  Wo's  me!   I  thought  you  would  have 
grieved  for  her. 
She  was  a  kindly  soul !  Before  she  died. 
When  pining  sickness  bent  her  cheerless  hea^ 
She  set  my  house  in  order— 
And  but  the  morning  ere  she  breathed  her  last. 
Bade  me  preserve  some  flaskets  of  this  wine. 
That  should  the  Lord  De  Monfort  come  again 
His  cup  might  sparkle  still.    (De  Monfort  watks 

across  the  stage,  and  wipes  his  eyes.) 
Indeed  I  fear  I  have  distressed  you,  sir ; 
I  surely  thought  you  would  be  grieved  for  her. 

De  Mon.  {taking  Jerome's  hand.)   1  am,  my 
friend.    How  long  has  she  been  dead  ? 

Jer.  Two  sad  long  years. 

De  Mon.  Would  she  were  living  still  i 

I  was  too  troublesome,  too  heedless  of  her, 

Jer.  O  no !  she  loved  to  serve  you. 

{Loud  knocking  without,) 

De  Mon,  What  fool  comes  here,  at  such  untimely 
hours, 
To  make  this  cursed  noise  f  {To  Manuel.)  Go  to 
the  gate.  [Exrr  ManueL 

All- sober  citizens  are  gone  to  hed ; 
It  is  some  drunkards  on  their  nightly  rounds. 
Who  mean  it  but  in  sport 

Jer,  I  hear  unusual  voices — ^here  they  come. 

Be-enter  Manitbl,  sbowhig  In  CoqdI  Fbbbs*  and  his 
Ladt,  with  a  mask  in  her  hand.  * 

fV«6.  {running  to  embrace  De  Mon.)  My  dear- 
est Monfort !  most  unlook'd  for  pleasure  I 
Do  I  indeed  embrace  thee  here  again  ? 
I  saw  thy  servant  standing  by  the  gate, 
His  face  recallM,  and  learnt  the  joyful  tidings. 
Welcome,  thrice  welcome  here  I 

De  Mon,  I  thank  thee,  Freberg,  for  this  friendly 
visit. 
And  this  fair  lady  too.  {Bowing  to  the  lady.) 

Lady,  I  fear,  my  lord. 

We  do  intrude  at  an  untimely  hour : 
But  now,  returning  icom  a  midnight  mask. 
My  husband  did  insist  that  we  should  enter. 

Freb,  No,  say  not  so ;  no  hour  untimely  call. 
Which  doth  together  bring  long  absent  friends. 
Dear  Monfort,  why  hast  thou  so  slyly  play'd. 
To  come  upon  us  thus  so  suddenly  ? 

De  Mon.  O !  many  varied  thoughts  do  crosfr  ont 
brain. 
Which  touch  the  wUl,  but  leave  the    mefliorT 
trackless; 
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And  yet  a  strange  compounded  motive  make. 
Wherefore  a  man  should  bend  his  evening  walk 
To  th'  east  or  west,  the  forest  or  the  field. 
Is  it  not  often  so  ? 

JVtf&.  I  ask  no  more,  happy  to  see  you  here 
From  any  motive.    There  is  one  behind, 
Whose  presence  would  have  been  a  double  bliss  t 
Ah !  how  is  she  ?    The  noble  Jane  De  Monfort 

De  Mon.  {cortftaed,)  She  is— I  have— I  left  my 
sister  well. 

Lad^,  (to  Freberg.)  My  Freberg^  you  are  heed- 
less of  respect: 
You  surely  mean  to  say  the  Lady  Jane. 

Freb,  Respect !  no,  madam ;  princess,  empress, 
queen, 
Could  not  denote  a  creature  so  exalted 
As  this  plain  appellation  dcth 
The  noble  Jane  De  Monfort 

Lady,  (turning from  him disp*eaud  to  Mon.)  lou 
are  fatigued,  my  lord ;  you  want  repose ; 
Say,  should  we  not  retire  ? 

Freb,  Ha!  is  it  so? 

My  friend,  your  face  is  pale,  have  you  been  ill  ? 

De-Mon,  No,  Freberg,  no ;  I  think  I  have  been 
well. 

Freb.  (shaking  hi$  head.)  I  fear  thou  hast  not, 
Monfort — Let  it  pass. 
We'll  re-establish  thee :  well  banish  pain. 
I  will  collect  some  rare,  some  cheerful  friends, 
And  we  shall  spend  together  glorious  hours, 
That  gods  might  envy.    Little  time  so  spent 
Doth  far  outvalue  all  our  life  beside. 
This  is  indeed  our  life,  our  waking  life, 
The  rest  dull  breathing  sleep. 

De  Mon.  Thus,  it  is  true,  from  the  sad  years  of 
life 
We  sometimes  do  short  hours,  yea,  minutes  strike, 
Keen,  blissful,  bright,  never  to  be  forgotten ; 
Which,  through  the  dreary  gloom  of  time  o'erpast. 
Shine  like  fair  sunny  spots  on  a  wild  waste. 
But  few  they  are,  as  few  the  heaven-fired  souls 
Whose  mngic  power  creates  them.     Bles8*d  art 

thou. 
If,  in  the  ample  circle  of  thy  friends. 
Thou  can^t  but  boast  a  few. 

Freb.  Judge  for  thyself  t    in  truth  I    do  not 
boast 
There  is  amongst  my  friends,  my  later  friends, 
A  most  accomplished  stranger  t  new  to  Amberg  j 
But  just  arrived,  and  will  ere  long  depart 
I  met  him  in  Franconia  two  years  since. 
He  is  so  full  of  pleasant  anecdote. 
So  rich,  so  gay,  so  poignant  is  his  wit. 
Time  vanishes  before  him  as  he  speaks, 
And  ruddy  morning  through  the  lattice  peeps 
Eire  night  seems  well  begun. 

De  Mon.  .  How  is  he  calPd  ? 

JVe&.  I  will  surprise  thee  with  a  welcome  facet 
1  will  not  tell  the  now. 

Lady,  (to  Mon.)  I  have,  my  lord,  a  small  request 
to  make, 
And  must  not  be  denied.    I  too  may  boast 
Of   some  good  friends,  and  beauteous  country- 
women t 
To-morrow  night  I  open  wide  my  doors 
To  all  the  fair  and  gay :  beneath  my  roof 


Music,  and  dance,  and  revelry  shall  reign ; 
I  pray  you  come  and  grace  it  with  your  preseace. 
De  Mon,  You  honour  me  too  much  to  be  denied 
Lady.  I  thank  you,  sir ;  and  in  return  for  thiiy 
We  shall  withdraw,  and  leave  you  to  repose. 
Freb.  Must  it  be  so  ?  Good  night — sweet  sleey 
to  thee !  (To  De  Mcofort.) 

De  Mon.  (To  Freb.)  Good  night    (To  Lo^) 

Good  night,  fair  lady. 
Lady.  Ftirewell ! 

[ExEusT  Freberg  and  Ladj. 
De  Mon.  (to  Jer.)  I  thought  Count  Freberg  had 

been  now  in  France. 
Jer.  He  meant  to  go,  as  I  have  been  infiiim'd. 
De  Mon.  Well,  well,  prepare  my  bed ;  I  will  ta 
rest  [Exit  Jerome. 

De  Mon.  (aside.)  I  know  not  how  it  is,  my  heart 
stands  back. 
And  meets  not  this  man's  love. — ^Friends'  rarest 

friends ! 
Rather  than  share  his  undiscemiog  praise 
With  every  table  wit,  and  bookform'd  sage. 
And  paltry  poet  puling  to  the  moon, 
I*d  court  from  him  proscription,  yea,  abuse. 
And  think  it  protii  distinction.  [Exir. 

SCEKE    II. — A    SHALL    APARTHENT     Ut     JEROME^ 
HOUSE  ;  A  TABLE  AKO  Bf^AKFAST  SET  OUT. 

Enter  De  Monport,  followed   by  Maihtbl,  and  sees 
himself  down  by  the  table  with  a  cheeffal  free. 


De  Mon.  Manuel,  this  morning's  sun 
pleasantly : 
These  old  apartments  too  are  light  and  cheerfuL 
Our  landlord's  kindness  has  revived  me  much ; 
He  serves  as  though  he  loved  me.    This  pure  air 
Braces  the  listless  nerves,  and  warms  the  blood  i 
I  feel  in  freedom  here. 

(Filling  a  cup  qf  coffee^  and  drinkingj) 

Man.  Ah  I  sure,  my  lord, 

No  air  is  purer  than  the  air  at  home. 

De  Mon.  Here  can  I  wander  with  assured  steps. 
Nor  dread,  at  every  winding  of  the  path, 
I^st  an  abhorred  serpent  cross  my  way. 
To  move—  (  Stopping  sftort) 

Man.  What  says  your  honour  ? 
There  are  no  serpents  in  our  pleasant  fields. 

De  Mon.  Think*st  thou  there  are  no  serpents  ii 
the  world 
But  those  who  slide  along  the  grassy  sod. 
And  sting  the  luckless  foot  that  presses  them  ? 
There  are  who  in  the  path  of  social  life 
Do  bask  their  spotted  skins  in  fortune's  sun. 
And  sting  the  soul — ^Ay,  till  its  healthful  frame 
Is  changed  to  secret,  festering,  sore  disease. 
So  deadly  is  the  wound. 

Man.  Heaven  guard  your  honour  from  such  honid 
scath ! 
They  are  but  rare,  I  hope  ? 

De  Mon.  (shaking his  head.)  We  mark  the  hollov 
eye,  the  wasted  frame. 
The  gait  disturb'd  of  wealthy  honour'd  men. 
But  do  not  know  the  cause. 

Man.  'Tis  very  true.    God  keep  you  well,  mj 
lord! 

De  Mon.  I  thank  thee,  Manuel,  I  am  very  weU. 
I  shall  be  gay  too,  by  the  setting  suti. 
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I  go  to  revel  it  with  sprightly  dames. 
And  drive  the  night  away. 

(Filling  another  ci^,  and  drinking,) 

Man,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  your  honour  gay. 

J)eMon,  And  thou  too  shalt  be  gay.    There, 
honest  Manuel, 
Pot  these  broad  pieces  in  thy  leathern  purse 
And  take  at  night  a  cheerful  jovial  glass. 
Here  is  one  too,  for  Bremer :  he  loves  wine ; 
And  one  for  Jaques :  be  joyful  all  together. 

Enter  Sssvamt. 
8er,  My  lord,  I  met  e*en  now,  a  short  way  off, 
Tour  countryman,  the  Marquis  Rezenvelt 
De  Man,  (starting  from  Ais  mo/,  and  letting  the 
cvtp  fall  from  hie  hand,)     Who,  say'st 
thou? 
Ser.  Marquis  Rezenvelt,  an'  please  you. 
De  Man,  Thou  liest — ^it  is  not  so — ^it  is  impos- 
sible! 
Ser.  I  saw  him  with  these  eyes,  plain  as  your^ 

self. 
De  Man,  Fool !  *tis  some  passing  stranger  thou 
hast  seen. 
And  with  a  hideous  likeness  been  deceived. 
Ser.  No  other  stranger  could  deceive  my  sight 
De  Mon.  (dashing  his  clenched  hand  violently 
t^on  the  table,  and  overturning  every 
thing.)    Heaven  blast  thy  sight !  it  lights 
on  nothing  good. 
Ser,  I  surely  thought  no  harm  to  look  upon  him. 
De  Mon.  What,  dost  thou  still  insist  ?  Him  must 
it  be? 
Does  it  so  please  thee  well  ?    (Servant  endeavours 

to  speak.)  Hold  thy  damn*d  tongue'! 
By  heaven  I'U  kill  thee !  (Going  furiously  up  to 
him.) 
Man.  (in  a  soothing  voice.)  Nay,  harm  him  not, 
my  lord ;  he  speaks  the  truth ; 
I've  met  his  groom,  who  told  me  certainly 
His  lord  is  here.    I  should  have  told  you  so, 
But  thought,  perhaps,  it   might    displease  your 
honour. 
De  Mon.   (becoming    aU  at   once    calm,  and 
turning  sternly  to  Manuel.)   And  how 
darest  thou  think  it  would  displease  me  ? 
What  ist  to  me  who  leaves  or  enters  Amberg  ? 
But  it  displeases  me,  yea,  even  to  frenzy. 
That  every  idle  fool  must  hither  come. 
To  break  my  leisure  with  the  palfry  tidings 
Of  all  the  cursed  things  he  stares  upon. 
(Servant  attempts  to  speah—De  Monfort  sta$nps 
wUh  his  foot.) 
Take  thine  ill-favour'd  visage  from  my  sight, 
And  speak  of  it  no  more.  [Exit  Servant 

And  go  thou  too ;  I  choose  to  be  alone. 

[Exit  ManueL 
(De  Monfort  goes  to  the  door  by  which  they  went 
out  $  opens  it  and  looks.) 
But  is  he  gone  indeed  ?  yes,  he  is  gone. 
(Goes  to  the  opposite  door,  opens  it,  and  looks : 
then  gives  loose  to  all  the  fury  qf  gesture  and 
walks  up  and  down  in  great  agitation.) 
It  is  too  much :  by  heaven  it  is  too  much ! 
He  haunts  me— stings  me— like  a  devil  haunts- 
Hell  make  a  raving  maniac  of  me— Villain ! 


The  air  wherein  thou  draw'ftt  thy  fulsome  breath 
Is  poison  to  me — Oceans  shall  divide  us  !  (Pauses.) 
But  no  s  thou  think'st  I  fear  thee,  cursed  reptile  i 
And  hast  a  pleasure  in  the  damned  thought 
Though  my  heart's  blood  should  curdle  at  thy  sight, 
I'U  stay  and  face  thee  still. 

(Knocking  at  the  chamber  door.) 
Ha !  who  knocks  then  ? 
Frtb.  (u)itkout.)  It  is  thy  friend^  De  Monfort 
DeMon,  (openii%g  the  door.)  Enter,  then. 

Enter  Frbbbko. 
Freb.  (taking  his  hand  kindly.)  How  art  thon 
now  ?  How  hast  thou  past  the  night  ? 
Has  kindly  sleep  refresh'd  thee  ? 
DeMon,  Yes,  I  have  lost  an  hour  or  two  in 
sleep, 
And  so  should  be  refresh'd. 

Freb.  And  art  thou  not  ? 

Thy  looks  speak  not  of  rest    Thou  art  disturb'd. 
DeMon.  y Of  somewliat  ruffled  from  a  foolish 
cause,  "^ 
Which  soon  will  pass  away. 
Freb.  (shaking  his  head.)  Ah  no,  De  Monfort ! 
something  in  thy  face 
Tells  me  another  tale.    Then  wrong  me  not 
If  any  secret  grief  distract  thy  soul. 
Here  am  I  all  devoted  to  thy  love : 
Open  thy  heart  to  me.    What  troubles  thee  ? 
De  Mon.  I  have  no  grief:  distress  roe  not,  my 

friend. 
Freb.  Nay,  do  not  call  me  so.    Wert  thou  mv 
friend, 
Wouldst  thou  not  open  all  thine  inmost  soul. 
And  bid  me  share  its  every  consciousness  ? 
De  Mon.'  Freberg,  .thou  know'st  not  man ;  not 
nature's  man 
But  only  him  who,  in  smooth  studied  works 
Of  polish'd  sages,  shmes  deceitfully 
In  all  the  splendid  foppery  of  virtue. 
That  man  was  never  bom  whose  secret  soul. 
With  all  its  motley  treasure  of  dark  thoughts. 
Foul  fantasies,  vain  musings,  and  wild  dreams, 
Was  ever  open'd  to  another  scan. 
Away,  away !  it  is  delusion  all. 
Freb.  Well,  be  reserved    then;   perhaps    I'm 

wrong. 
De  Mon.  How  goes  the  hour  ? 
fV«6.  'TIS  early  still ;  a  long  day  lies  before  us ; 
'Let  us  enjoy  it    Come  along  with  me  ; 
111  introduce  you  to  my  pleasant  friend. 
De  Mon,  Your  pleasant  friend  ? 
Freb.  Yes,  him  of  whom  I  spake. 

(Taking  his  hand,) 
There  is  no  good  I  would  not  share  with  thee  { 
And  this  man's  company,  to  minds  like  thine. 
Is  the  best  banquet  feast  I  could  bestow. 
But  I  will  speak  in  mystery  no  more ; 
It  is  thy  townsman,  noble  Rezenvelt 
(De  Mon.  pttlls  his  hand  hastily  from  Frebeig, 
and  shrinks  back.) 
Ha !   what  is  this  ?     Art    thou  pain-strickeD, 

Monfort  ? 
Nay,  on  my  life,  thou  rather  seem'st  offended. 
Does  it  displease  thee  that  I  call  him  friend  ? 
De  Mon.  No,  all  men  are  thy  friends. 
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Fr^,  No,  say  not  all  men.    But  thou  art  offend' 
•d. 
I  fee  it  well.    I  thought  to  do  thee  pleasure. 
But  if  his  presence  is  not  welcome  bert» 
Be  shall  not  join  our  company  to-day. 
Dt  Man,  What  dost  thou  mean  to  say  ?  What  is*t 
to  me 
Whether  I  meet  with  such  a  thing  as  Rezenvelt 
To-day,  to-morrow,  tvetj  day,  or  never  ? 
Frtb.  In  truth,  I  thought  you  had  been  well  with 
him.  • 

He  praised  you  much. 
Di  Mon,  I  thank  him  for  hit  praise— Come,  let 
us  move  t  • 

This  chamber  is  confined  and  airless  grown. 

{fitarting.) 
I  hear  a  stranger's  voice  ! 

FrA,  rrii  Rezenvelt, 

Let  him  be  toM  that  we  are  gone  abroad. 
Ds  Mon,  (protMtfy.)  No !  let  him  enter.    Who 
waits  there  ?    Ho  !  Bflanuel !  . 

Enter  Mauvbl. 
What  stranger  speaks  below  ? 

Man,  The  Marquis  Rezenvelt 

I  have  not  told  him  that  you  are  within. 
J>€  Mon,  (angrily.)  And  wherefore  didst  thou 

not  ?  Let  him  ascend. 
{A  long  pome,    De  Monfort  toalking  yp  and 
down  with  a  ^ck  pace,) 

Enter  ExzsinrBLT,  and  runs  freelj  up  to  De  Monlbct. 
Bsz,  {to  De  Mon.)  My  noble  marquis,  welcome ! 
J>e  Mon,  Sir,  I  thank  you. 

Riz,  {to  Freb.)  My  gentle  friend,  well  met 

Abroad  so  early  ? 
Frib,  It  is  indeed  an  early  hour  for  roe. 
How  suits  thy  last  night's  revel  on  thy  spirits  ? 

Rtz,  0,  light  as  ever.    On  my  way  to  you, 
£*en  now,  I  learnt  De  Monfort  was  arrived. 
And  tum'd  my  steps  aside }  so  here  I  am. 

{Bowing  gayly  to  De  Monfort) 
De  MoTL  I  thank  you,  sir  s  you  do  me  too  much 
honour.  {Proudly,) 

Rtz,  Nay,  say  not  so ;  not  too  much  honour, 
surely. 
Unless,  indeed,  'tis  more  than  pleases  you. 
De  Mon,  {cortfused,)  Having  no  previous  notice 
of  your  coming, 
I  look'd  not  for  it. 
Rez,  Ay,  true  indeed  j  when  I  approach  you 
next, 
I'll  send  a  herald  to  proclaim  my  coming, 
And  bow  to  you  by  sound  of  trumpet,  marquis. 
DeMon,  {to  Freb.  turning  haughtUyfromJLe' 
zenvelt  with  affected  indifference,)  How 
does  your  cheerful  friend,  that  good  old 
man? 
/  Freb,  My  cheerful  friend?  I  know  not  whom 
you  mean. 
De  Mon,  Count  Waterlan. 
JVe&.  I  know  not  one  so  named. 
De  Mon,  {very  coftfuud,)  0  pardon  me— it  was 

at  BAle  I  knew  him. 
Freb,  You  have  not  yet  inquired  for    honest 
Reisdale.  I 

I  met  him  as  I  came,  and  mention'd  yon.  j 


He  seem'd  amazed ;  and  fain  he  would  have  learn' 
What  cause  procured  us  so  much  happiness. 
He  question'd  bard,  and  hardly  would  beliere, 
I  could  not  satisfy  hb  strong  desire. 
Rez,  And    know  you    not  what    brings    De 

Monfort  h«ie  ? 
FrA,  Truly,  I  do  not 
Rez,  O!  tisloveofme. 

I  have  but  two  short  days  in  Amberg  been, 
And  here  with  postman's  speed  he  follows  me. 
Finding  his  home  so  dull  and  tiresome  grown. 
Freb,  {to  De  Mon.)  Is  Rezenvelt  so  sadly  mi»H 
with  you  ? 
Your  town  so  changed  ? 

De  Mon,  Not  altogether  so ; 

Some  witlings  and  jest-mongers  still  remain 
For  fools  to  laugh  at 

Rez,  But  he  laughs  not,  and  therefore  he  is  wiM 
For  ever  frowns  on  them  with  sullen  brow 
Contemptuous ;  therefore  he  is  very  wise. 
Nay,  daily  frets  his  most  refined  soul 
With  their  poor  folly,  to  its  inmost  core ; 
Therefore  he  is  most  eminently  wise. 

Freb.  Fy,  Rezenvelt !  you  are  too  early  gaj. 
Such  spirits  rise  but  with  the  evening  glass : 
They  suit  not  placid  mom. 
(To  De  Monfort,  who,  after  walking  in^^atienU§ 
vp  av.  down,  comes  cioee  to  hie  ear,  and  lenye 
hold  qf  his  arm.) 

What  would  you, Monfort? 
De  Mon.  Nothing— what  is*t  o'clock  ? 
No,  no— I  had  forgot — tis  early  stilt 

{Turns  away  again.) 
Freb.  {to  Rez.)  Waltser  informs  me  that  yon 
have  agreed 
To  read  his  verses  o'er,  and  tell  the  truth. 
It  is  a  dangerous  task. 

Rez,  Yet  I'll  be  honest: 

I  can  but  lose  his  favour  and  a  feast 
{Whilst  they  speak,  De  Monfort  waiks  «9  and 
down  impatiently  and  irresolute  i  at  last  putts 
the  bell  violently,) 

Enter  Ssbvaivt. 

De  Mon,  {to  Ser.)  What  dost  thou  want  ? 

8er,  I  thought  your  honour  na^ 

De  Mon,  I  have  forgot— stay  i  are  mj  horses 
saddled? 

Ser,  I  thought,  my  lord,  you  would  not  nds 
to-day,  # 

After  so  long  a  journey. 

DeMon,  {in^^iently,)  Well— tis  good. 
Begone  I  I  want  thee  not  [Exrr  Servant 

Rez,  {smiling  sign^cantly.)  I  humbly  crave 
your  pardon,  gentle  marquis. 
It  grieves  me  that  I  cannot  stay  with  you. 
And  make  my  visit  of  a  friendly  length. 
I  trust  your  goodness  will  excuse  me  now; 
Another  time  I  shall  b^  less  unkind. 
{To  Freberg.)  Will  you  not  go  with  me  ? 

Freb,  Excuse  me,  Monfort,  I'll  return  again. 

[ExEuifT  Rezenvelt  and  Freberg. 

De  Mon,  {alone,  tossing  his  arms  distractedly,) 
Hell  hath  no  greater  torment  for  th'  accursed 
Than  this  man's  presence  gives- 
Abhorred  fiend  I  he  hath  a  pleasure  too. 
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A  damned  pleasure  in  the  pain  be  gives  ! 

O !  the  side  glance  ?f  that  detested  eye  ! 

That  conscious  smile  !  that  full  insulting  lip  ! 

It  touches  every  nerve ;  it  makes  me  mad. 

What,  does  it  please  thee  ?  Dost  thou  woo  my  hate  ? 

Hate  Shalt  thou  have !  determined,  deadly  hate. 

Which  shall  awake  no  smile.    Malignant  villain  ! 

The  venom  of  thy  mind  is  rank  and  devilish. 

And  thin  the  film  that  hides  it 

Thy  hateful  visage  ever  spoke  thy  worth  t 

I  loathed  thee  when  a  boy. 

That  men  should  be  besotted  with  him  thus ! 

And  Freberg  likewise  so  bewitched  is, 

That,  like  a  hireling  flatterer,  at^is  heels 

He  meanly  paces,  offering  brutish  praise. 

O !  I  could  curse  him  too !  [Exit. 


ACT  II. 

SCEHE  I.— A  VCBT  SFIXKKD  APAmTMEMT  IH  COVHT 
FREBCBO'k  HOUSE,  rAirCinn.LT  DECORATED.  A 
WIDE  FOLDING. DOOB  OPENED,  tHOWS  ANOTHEE 
KAGNIFICENT  ROOM  LIGHTED  XJT  .  TO  RECEIVE 
COMPANY. 

Kuer  through  the  folding  doors  the  Count  and  Countess, 
richly  dressed. 

JW6.  {looking  rout^)  In  truth,  I  like  those 
decorations  well : 
They  suit  those  lofty  walls.    And  here,  ay  1ot«» 
The  gay  proiiision  of  a  woman's  £uicy 
Is  well  displayed.    Mbble  simplkitj 
Becomes  us  less,  on  such  a  night  as  thb* 
Than  gaudy  show. 

Lady,  Is  it  not  noble  then  ?  {HBtkaknkiohoad.) 
I  thought  it  so  ; 
And  as  I  know  you  lore  simplicity, 
I  did  intend  it  shoul^  be  simple  too. 

Freb.  Be  satisfied,  I  pray ;  we  want  to-night 
A  cheerful  banquetphouse,  and  not  a  temple. 
How  runs  the  hour  ? 

XfOdy.  It  is  not  late,  but  soon  we  shall  be  roused 
VfiOk  the  loud  entiy  of  our  f rolick  guests. 

Enter*  Page,  richly  dressed. 

Page,  Madam,  there  is  a  lady  in  your  luu 
Who  begs  to  be  admitted  to  your  presence. 

Xody.  Is  it  not  one  of  our  invited  friends  ? 

PV^  No,  far  unlike  to  them ;  it  is  a  strangtr. 

Lady,  How  looks  her  countenance  ? 

Page.  So  queenly,  so  commanding,  and  so  noble, 
I  shrunk  at  first  in  awe ;  but  when  she  smiled. 
For  so  she  did  to  see  me  thus  abash'd, 
fifethought  I  could  have  compassM  sea  and  land 
To  do  her  bidding. 

Lady,  Is  she  young  or  old  ? 

Page,  Neither,  if  right  I  guess ;  but  she  is  fair  t 
For  time  hath  laid  his  hand  so  gently  on  her. 
As  he  too  had  been  awed. 

Lady,  The  fimlish  stripling ! 

She  has  bewitch*d  thee.    Is  she  large  in  stature  ? 

Page,  So  stately  and  so  graceful  in  her  foim, 
I  thought  at  first  her  stature  was  gigantic  j 
But  on  a  near  approach  I  found  in  truth. 
She  scarcely  does  surpass  the  middle  size. 

Lady,  What  is  her  garb  ? 

Pige,  I  cannot  well  describe  th«  fashbn  of  it. 
Vol.  ra.--22 


'  She  is  not  deck'd  in  any  gallant  trim. 
But  seimt  to  me  clad  in  the  usual  weeds 
Of  high  habitual  state ;  for  as  she  moves. 
Wide  flows  her  robe  in  many  a  waving  fold. 
As  I  have  seen  unfurled  banners  play 
With  the  soft  breeze. 

Lady,  Thine  eyes  deceive  thee,  boy ; 
It  is  an  apparition  thou  hast  seen. 
Freb,  (etarting  from  hi$  teat,  where  he  ha$  been 
iitting  during  the  conversation  bettoeem 
the  Lady  and  the  Page.)  U  is  an  apparition 
he  has  seen. 
Or  it  is  Jane  De  Monfort.  [Exit,  hattily. 

Lady,  {ditpleaeed,)  No  |  such  description  surely 
suits  not  her. 
Did  she  inquire  for  me  ? 
Page,  She  ask'd  to  see  the  lady  of  Count  Frebei|^ 
Lady.  Perhaps  it  is  not  she — I  fear  it  is— 
Ha!  here  they  come.    He  has  but  guess'd  too  welL 

"Enter  Fmbbso,  leading  in  Jane  Db  Monpobt. 

Freb,  (presenting  her  to  Lady.)  Here,  madaa, 
welcome  a  most  worthy  guest 

Lady,  Madam,  a  thousand  welcomes !  Pardoa 
me; 
I  could  not  guess  who  honoured  me  so  far ; 
I  sboul4  not  else  have  waited  coldly  here. 

Jane,  I    thank  you  for  this  welcome,  gentli 
countess; 
But  take  those  kind  excuses  back  again  t 
I  am  a  bold  intruder  on  this  hour, 
And  am  entitled  to  no  ceremony. 
I  came  in  quest  of  a  dear  truant  friend. 
But  Frebeig  has  inform*d  roe— 
(7b  Freberg.)  And  he  is  well,  you  say  ? 

Freb,  Yes,  weU,  but  joytoMi 

Jane,  It  b  the  usual  temper  of  his  mind ; 
It  opens  not,  but  with  the  thrilling  touch 
Of  some  strong  heart-string  o'  the  sudden  presa'd* 

Freb,  It  may  be  so,  I've  known  him  otherwistt 
He  is  suspicious  grown. 

Jane,  Not  so.  Count  Freberg,  Monfoit  it  loo 
noble. 
Say  rather,  that  he  is  a  man  in  grief, 
Wearing  at  times  a  strange  and  scowling  eye ; 
And  thou,  less  generous  than  beseems  a  friend. 
Hast  thoi^t  too  hardly  of  him. 

Freb,  (bowing  with  great'  retpeet,)  So  will  I 
say; 
111  own  nor  word  nor  will,  that  can  offend  you. 

Lady,  De  Monfort  is  engaged  to  grace  our  feast ; 
Ere  long  you'll  see  him  here. 

Jane,  1  thank  you  truly,  but  this  homely  drast 
Suits  not  the  splendour  of  such  scenes  as  these. 

Freb,  (pointing  to  her  dress.)  Such  artiest  nsd 
majestic  elegance. 
So  exquisitely  just,  so  nobly  simple, 
Will  make  the  gorgeous  blush. 

Jane,  (smiling,)  Nay,  nay,  be  more  contittwit, 
courteous  knight. 
And  do  not  praise  a  plain  and  simple  guise 
With  such  profusion  of  unsimple  words. 
I  cannot  join  your  company  to  night. 

Lady.  Not  stay  to  see  your  brother  ? 

Jane.  Therefore  it  is  I  wqnld  not,  gentle  1 
Here  will  he  find  all  that  can  woo  the  heart 
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To  joy  and  sweet  forgetfalness  of  pain  ; 
The  sight  of  me  would  wake  hit  feeling  mind 
To  other  thoughts.    I  am  no  doting  mistress  ; 
No  fond,  distracted  wife,  who  must  forthwith 
Rush  to  his  arms  and  weep.    I  am  his  sister : 
The  eldest  daughter  of  his  father's  house : 
Calm  and  unwearied  is  my  love  for  him  ; 
And  having  found  him,  patiently  I'll  wait. 
Nor  greet  him  in  the  hour  of  social  joy, 
To  dash  his  mirth  with  tears. — 
The  night  wears  on  ;  permit  me  to  withdraw. 
JV«&.  Nay,  do  not,  do  not  injure  us  so  far  * 
Disguise  thyself,  and  join  our  friendly  train. 
Jane,  You  wear  not  masks  to  night 
lady.  We  wear  not  masks,  but  you  may  be  con- 
cealed 
Behind  the  double  foldings  of  a  Teil. 
Jane,  {ttfter  panting  to  eoneider,)  In  truth,  I 
feel  a  little  so  inclined. 
Methinks  unknown,  I  e'en  might  speak  to  him, 
And  gently  prove  the  temper  of  his  mind  j 
But  for  the  means  I  must  become  your  debtor. 

{To  Lady.) 
Lady.  Who  waits  ?  {Enter  her  Woman.)  Attend 
this  lady  to  my  wardrobe, 
And  do  what  she  commands  you. 

[Exeunt  Jane  and  Waiting-woman. 
Freb,  {looking  qfter  Jane,  at  the  goet  out,  toitk 
admiration,)  O I  what  a  soul  she  bears ! 
see  how  she  steps ! 
Naught  but  the  native  dignity  of  worth 
E'er  taught  the  moving  form  such  noble  grace. 

Lady.  Such  lofty  mien,  and  high  assumed  gait 
I've  seen  ere  now,  and  ihen  have  call'd  it  pride. 
Freh,  No,  faith !    thou  never  didst,  but  oft 
indeed 
The  paltry  imitation  thou  hast  seen. 
(Looking  at  her,)  How  hang  those  trappings  on 

thy  motley  gown  ? 
They  seem  like  garlands  on  a  May-day  queen, 
Which  hinds  have  dress 'd  in  sport    . 

(Lady  tvmt  away  ditpleated,) 
Freb,  Nay,  do  not  frown )  I  spoke  it  but  in  haste : 
For  thou  art  lovely  still  in  every  garb. 
But  see,  the  guests  assemble. 

Enter  groups  of  well^dresied  people,  who  paj  their 
compliments  to  Fhbbkko  and  his  Lady  ;  and  followed 
bx  her,  pass  into  the  inner  apartment,  where  more 
companj  appear  assembling,  as  If  b/  another  entry. 

Freb,  {who  remaint  on  the  front  qf  the  ttage 
with  a  friend  or  two.)  How  loud  the  hum 
of  this  gay-meeting  crowd ! 
Tit  like  a  bee-swarm  in  the  noonday  sun. 
Music  will  quell  the  sound.    Who  waits  without  ? 
Music  strike  up. 
{MtttiCf  and  when  it  ceatet,  enter  from  the  inner 
apartment  Rezenvelt,  with  teveral  gentlemen, 
all  richly  dretted,) 
Freb,  {to  thote  Juet  entered.)  What,  lively  gal- 
lants, quit  the  field  so  soon  ? 
Are  there  no  beauties  in  that  moving  crowd 
To  fix  your  fancy  ? 

Rez.  Ay,  marry,  are  there !  men  of  every  fancy 
May  in  that  moving  crowd  some  fair  one  find. 
To  kuit  their  taste,  though  whimsical  and  strange. 


As  ever  fancy  own'd. 
Beauty  of  every  cast  and  shade  is  there. 
From  the  perfection  of  a  faultless  form, 
Down  to  the  common,  brown,  unnoted  maid. 
Who  looks  but  pretty  in  her  Simday  gown. 

Itt  Gent.  There  is,  indeed,  a  gay  variety. 

Rez.  And  if  the  liberality  of  nature 
Suffices  not,  there's  store  of  grafted  chaimt. 
Blending  in  one  the  sweets  of  many  plants. 
So  obstinately,  strangely  opposite. 
As  would  have  well  defied  all  other  art 
But  female  cultivation.    Aged  youth. 
With  borrow'd  locks  in  rosy  chapleta  bound, 
Clothes  her  dim  -eye,  parch'd  lips,  and  skinny 

cheek 
In  most  unlovely  softness  s 
And  youthful  age,  with  fst,  round,  traeklett  hot. 
The  downcast  look  of  contemplation  deep 
Most  pensively  assumes. 
Is  it  not  even  so  ?    The  native  prude, 
With  forced  laugh,  and  merriment  uncoutii. 
Plays  off  the  wild  coquett  successful  charms 
With  most  unskilful  pains ;  and  the  coquet. 
In  temporary  crust  of  cold  reserve. 
Fixes  her  studied  looks  upon  the  ground 
Forbiddingly  demure. 

JFVsft.  Fy !  thou  art  too  severe. 

Rez.  •     Say,  rather,  geatte. 

I'  faith !  the  very  dwarfs  attempt  to  charm 
With  lofty  airs  of  puny  majesty ; 
Whilst  potent  damsels  of  a  portly  make. 
Totter  like  nurselings,  and  demand  the  aid 
Of  gentle  sympathy. 

From  all  those  divers  modes  of  dire  assault. 
He  owns  a  heart  of  hardest  adamant. 
Who  shall  escape  to  night 

Freb.    {to   De  Mon.  tr^  has  entered  dming 
Rezenvelt's  tpeech,  and  heard  the  greateti 
part  qf  it.)    Ha,ha,ha;ha! 
How  pleasantly  he  gives  his  wit  the  rein. 
Yet  guides  its  wild  career ! 

(De  Mon.  is  tiUnt.) 

Rez.  {tmiling  archly.)  What,  tiiink  you,  Fr&- 
berg,  the  same  powerful  spell 
Qf  transformation  reigns  o'er  all  to  night  ? 
Or  that  De  Monfort  is  a  woman  tum'd. 
So  widely  from  his  native  self  to  swerve. 
As  grace  my  folly  with  a  smile  of  his  ? . 

De  Mon.  Nay,  think  not,  Rezenvelt,  there  is  nc 
smile 
I  can  bestow  on  thee.    There  is  a  smile, 
A  smile  of  nature  too,  which  I  can  spare. 
And  yet,  perhaps,  thou  wilt  net  thank  me  for  it 
( Smilet  coniea^tuoutly.] 

Rez.  Not  thank  thee !  It  were  surely  most  un 
grateful 
No  thanks  to  pay  for.  nobly  giving  me 
What,  well  we  see,  has  cost  thee  so  much  pain. 
For  nature  hath  her  smiles  of  birth  more  painful 
Than  bitterest  cxecraUonti. 

Freb,  These  idle  words  will  lead   us  to  dis 
quiet : 
Forbear,  forbear,  my  friends  !  Go,  Rezenvelt, 
Accept  the  challenge  of  those  lovely  dames. 
Who  through  the  portal  come  with  bolder  step 
To  claim  your  notice. 
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Enter  a  group  of  Ladibs  from  tho  other  apartment,  who 
walk  8I0WI7  acroM  the  bottom  of  the  ftagoi  and  return 
to  it  again.  Bsx.  ehrugs  up  hie  ehoulders,  ae  if  unwil- 
ling  to  go. 

1st  Gent,  {to  Rez.)  Behold  in  sable  veil  a  lady 
comes, 
Whose  noble  air  doth  challenge  iancy*s  skill 
To  suit  it  with  a  countenance  as  goodly. 
{Pointing  to  Jane  De  Mon.  toho  now  enters  in  a 

thick  black  veil,) 
Rez,  Yes,  this  way  lies  attraction.    {To  Freb.) 
With  permission,        {going  up  to  Jane.) 
Fair  lady,  though  within  that  envious  shroud 
Your  beauty  deigns  not  to  enlighten  us,    *" 
We  bid  you  welcome,  and  our  beauties  here 
Will  welcome  you  the  more  for  such  concealment 
With  the  permission  of  our  noble  host — 
{Taking  her  hand,  and  leading  her  to  the  front 

qf  the  stage.) 
Jane,  {to  Freb.)  Pardon  me  this  presumptionj 
courteous  sir: 
[  thus  appear,  {pointing  to  her  veil,)  not  careless 

of  respect 
Unto  the  generous  lady  of  the  feast 
Beneath  this  veil  no  beauty  shrouded  is, 
That,  now,  or  pain  o»  pleasure  can  bestow. 
Within  the  friendly  cover  of  its  shade 
I  only  wish,  imknown,  again  to  see 
One  who,  alas !  is  heedless  of  my  pain. 

De  Mon,  Yes,  it  is  ever  thus.    Undo  that  veil. 
And  give  thy  countenance  to  the  cheerful  light 
Men  now  all  soft,  and  female  beauty  scorn, 
And  mock  the  gentle  cares  which  aim  to  please. 
It  is  most  damnable !  undo  thy  veil. 
And  think  of  him  no  more. 

Jane,  I  know  it  well,  even  to  a  proverb  grown, 
Is  lovers'  faith,  and  I  had  borne  such  slight: 
But  he,  who  has,  alas !  forsaken  me. 
Was  the  companion  of  my  early  days, 
My  cradle's  mate,  mine  infant  play  fellow. 
Within  our  opening  nlinds,  with  riper  years. 
The  love  of  praise  and  generous  virtue  spnug: 
Through  varied  life  our  pride,  ourjoys  were  one ; 
it  the  same  tale  we  wept :  he  is  my  brother. 
De  Mon.  And  he  forsook  thee  ?— N^Nj  I  dare  not 
curse  him: 
Ay  heart  upbraids  me  with  a  crime  like  nxs. 

Jane,  Ah !  do  not  thus  distress  a  feeling  heart 
All  sisters  are  not  to  the  soul  entwined 
With  equal  bans ;  thine  has  not  watch'd  for  thee. 
Wept  for  thee,  cheer'd  thee,  shared  thy  weal  and 

wo. 
As  I  have  done  for  him. 

De  Mon.  {eagerly.)  Ah !  has  she  not  ? 
By  heaven  !  the  sum  of  all  thy  kindly  deeds 
Were  but  as  chaif  poised  against  massy  gold. 
Compared  to  that  which  I  do  owe  her  love. 
O  pardon  me !  1  mean  not  to  offend— 
X  am  too  warm — ^but  she  of  whom  I  speak 
Is  the  dear  sister  of  my  earliest  love ; 
In  noble,  virtuous  worth  to  none  a  second  t 
And  though  behind  those  sable  folds  were  hid 
As  lair  a  face  as  ever  woman  own'd, 
Still  would  I  say  she  is  as  fur  as  thou. 
How  oft  amidst  the  beauty-blazing  throng, 


I've  proudly  to  th'  inquiring  stranger  told 
Her  name  and  lineage .'  yet  within  her  hout^ 
The  virgin  mother  of  an  orphan  race 
Her  dying  parents  left,  this  noble  woman 
Did,  like  a  Roman  matron,  proudly  sit. 
Despising  all  the  blandishments  of  love ; 
Whilst  many  a  youth  his  hopeless  love  conceal'd» 
O,  humbly  distant,  woo'd  her  like  a  queen. 
Forgive,  I  pray  you !  0  forgive  this  boasting ! 
In  faith !  I  mean  you  no  discourtesy. 
Jane.  {Off  her  guard,  in  a  sqft  natural  tone  qf 

voice.)  O  no  !  nor  do  me  any. 
De  Mon,  What  voice  speaks  now  ?  Withdraw 
withdraw  this  shade ! 
For  if  thy  face  bear  semblance  to  thy  voice, 
I'll  fall  and  worship  thee.    Pray !  pray  undo ! 
{Puts  forth  his  hand  eagerly  to  snatch  away  the 
veil,  whilst  she  shrinks  back,  and  Rezenvelt 
steps  between  to  prevent  him.) 
Rez.  Stand  off:  no  hand  shall  lift  this  sacred 

veil. 
De  Mon.  What,  dost  thou  think  De  Monfort  fall'n 
so  low. 
That  there  may  live  a  man  beneath  heaven's  rooi^ 
Who  dares  to  say,  he  shall  not  ? 
Rez.  He  lives  who  dares  to  say — 
Jane.  { throwing  back  her  veil,  much  alarmed,  ana 

rushes  between  tfiem.)  Forbear,  forbear ! 
(Rezenvelt,  wry  much  struck,  steps  back  respect" 
fully,  and  makes  hec  a  low  bow.  De  Monfort 
stands  for  a  while  motionless,  gazing  upon  her, 
till  she,  looking  expressively  to  him,  extends 
her  arms,  and  he,  rushing  into  them,  bursts  into 
tears.  Freberg  seems  v«r  y  much  pleased.  The 
company  then  advancing  from  the  imier  ttpart" 
ment,  gather  about  them,  and  the  Scene  closes.) 

SCEITE  II. — DE  MONTOKT'S  APAJlTKEIfTS 

Enter  !)■  Monfort,  with  a  disordered  air,  and  his  hand 
pressed  upon  his  forehead,  followed  t^  Jaxcs. 

De  Mon.  No  more, my  sister, urge  me  not  again.: 
My  secret  troubles  cannot  be  reveal'd. 
From  all  participation  of  its  thoughts 
My  heart  recoils :  I  pray  thee  be  contented. 

Jane.  What,  must  I,  lilce  a  distant  humble  friend, 
Observe  thy  restless  eye,  and  gait  disturb'd. 
In  timid  silence  whilst  with  yearning  heart 
I  turn  aside  to  weep  ?  O  no !  De  Monfort ! 
A  nobler  task  thy  nobler  mind  will  give ; 
Thy  true  intrusted  friend  I  still  shall  be. 

De  Mon.  Ah,  Jane,  forbear !  I  cannot  e'en  to 
thee. 

Jane.  Then,  fy  upon  it !  fy  upon  it,  Monfort ! 
There  was  a  time  when  e'en  with  murder  stain'd. 
Had  it  been  possible  that  such  dire  deed 
Could  e'er  have  been  the  crime  of  one  so  piteous. 
Thou  wouldst  have  told  it  me. 

De  Mon.  So  would  I  now — but  ask  of  this  na 
more. 
All  other  trouble  but  the  one  I  feel 
I  had  disclosed  to  thee.    I  pray  thee  spare  me ; 
It  is  the  secret  weakness  of  my  nature. 

Jane.  Then  secret  let  it  be ;  I  urge  no  farther. 
The  eldest  of  our  valiant  father's  hopes. 
So  sadly  orphan'd,  side  by  side  we  stood. 
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Like    tvo  yonog  trees,  whose  boui^  in  early 
*  strength 

Screen  the  weak  saplings  of  the  rising  grove. 
And  brave  the  storm  together — 
I  have  so  long,  as  if  by  nature's  right. 
Thy  bosom'k  inmate  and  adviser  been, 
I  thought  through  life  I  should  have  so  remain'd. 
Nor  ever  known  a  change.    Forgive  me,  Monfort, 
A  humbler  station  will  I  take  by  thee : 
The  close  attendant  of  thy  wandering  steps ; 
The  cheerer  of  this  home,  with  strangers  sou^^t 
The  soother  of  those  griefs  I  must  not  knowt 
This  is  mine  office  now :  I  ask  no  more. 

Jk  Mon.  O  Jane !  thou  dost  constrain  me  with 
thy  love ! 
Would  I  could  tell  it  thee . 

Jane.  Thou  shalt  not  tell  me.    Nay,  1*11  stop  mine 
ear8,\ 
Nor  from  the  yearnings  of  affection  wring 
What  shrinks  from  utterance.    Let  it  pass,  mj 

brother. 
Ill  stay  by  thee  t  111  cheer  thee,  comfort  thee  t 
Pursue  with  thee  the  study  of  some  art. 
Or  nobler  science,  that  compels  the  mind 
To  steady  thought  progressive,  driving  forth 
All  floating,  wild,  unhappy  fantasies ; 
Till  thou,  with  brow  unclouded,  smilest  again ; 
Like  one  who,  from  dark  visions  of  the  night. 
When  th'  active  soul  within  its  lifeless  cell 
Hold  its  own  world,  with  dreadful  fancy  press'd 
Of  some  dire,  terrible,  or  murderous  deed. 
Wakes  to  the  dawning  mom,  and  blesses  heaven. 

Dtf  Mon,  It  will  not  pass  away :  twill  haunt  me 
stUl. 

Jane,  Ah !  s^y  not  so,  for  I  will  haunt  thee 
too; 
And  be  to  it  so  close  an  adversary. 
That,  though  I  wrestle  darkling  with  the  fiend, 
I  shall  o'ercome  it 

De  Mon.  Thou  most  generous  woman ! 

Why  do  I  treat  thee  thus  ?  It  should  not 
And  yet  I  cannot— O  that  cursed  villain ! 
He  will  not  let  me  be  the  man  I  would. 

Jane,  What  say'bt   thou,  Monfort?   0!  what 
words  are  these  ? 
They  have  awaked  my  soul  to  dreadful  thoughts. 
I  do  beseech  thee  speak ! 

(Hs  9hake9  his  head^  and  tum$  from  heri  th$ 
following  Amu.) 
By  the  affection  thou  didst  ever  bear  me ; 
By  the  dear  memory  of  our  infant  days  i 
By  kindred  living  ties,  ay,  and  by  those 
Who  sleep  i*  the  tomb,  and  cannot  call  to  thee, 
I  do  conjure  thee  speak ! 

{He  wavet  her  off  with  hie  hand,  and  covers  hit 
face  with  the  other ,  still  turning  from  her,) 
Ha !  wilt  thou  not  ? 
(Assuming   dignity.)  Then,  if   affection,  most 

unwearied  love, 
Tried  early,  long,  and  never  wanting  found. 
O'er  generous  man  hath  more  authority. 
More  rightful  power  than  crown  or  sceptre  give, 
I  do  command  thee. 

{He  throws  himself  into  a  chair,  greatly  agi» 
toted.) 
De  Monfoit,  do  not  thus  resist  my  love. 


Here  I  entreat  thee  on  my  bended  knees. 

{XkeettM§.) 
Alas  !  my  brother ! 
(De  Monfort  starts  «p,  and  catching  her  in  his 
arms,  raises  her  «9»,  then  f  lacing  her  in  On 
chair  kneels  at  her  feet,) 
De  Mon,  Thus  let  him  kneel  who  ahould  tk' 
abased  be. 
And  at  thine  honoured  feet  confession  make. 
Ill  teU  thee  all— but,  O  !  tbou  wilt  despiM  me. 
For  in  my  breast  a  raging  passion  bums. 
To  which  thy  soul  no  sympathy  will  ownr— 
A  passion  which  hath  made  my  nightly  couch 
A  place  of  torment  $  and  the  light  of  day. 
With  the^y  intercourse  of  social  man. 
Feel  like  the  oppressive  airless  pestilence. 

0  Jane !  thou  wilt  despise  me. 

Jane,  Say  not  sot 

1  never  can  despise  thee,  gentle  brother. 
A  loKer's  jealousy  and  hopeless  pangs 
No  kindly  heart  contemns. 

De  Mon.  A  lover,  say*kt  thoa  f 

No,  it  is  hate !  black,  lasting,  deadly  hate .' 
Which  thus  hath  driven  me  forth  from  kindred 

peace. 
From  social  pleasure,  from  my  na^tive  home. 
To  be  a  sullen  wanderer  on  liie  earth, 
Avoiding  all  men,  cursing  and  accursed. 

Jane,  De  Monfort,  this  is  fiend-like,  fng^itful, 
terrible ! 
What  being,  by  th'  Almighty  Fatiier  foimM, 
Of  flesh  and  blood,  created  even  as  thou, 
Could  in  thy  breast  such  horrid  tempest  wake. 
Who  art  thyself  his  fellow  ? 
Unknit  thy  brows,  and  spread  those  wrath  clench^ 

hands. 
Some  sprite  accursed  within  thy  bosom  mates 
To  work  thy  ruin.    Strive  with  it,  my  brother ! 
Strive  bravely  with  it ;  drive  it  from  thy  breast  t 
rris  the  degrader  of  a  noble  heart : 
Curse  it,  and  bid  it  part. 

De  Mon,  It  will  not  part  (His  hand  on  hit 
breast,) 

I've  lodged  it  here  too  long ; 
With  my  first  cares  I  felt  its  rankling  touch  i 
I  loathed  him  when  a  boy. 

Jane,  Who  didst  thou  say  ? 

De  Mon,  O I  that  detested  Rezenvelt ; 
E'en  in  our  early  sports,  like  two  young  wbe^ 
Of  hostile  breed,  instinctively  reverse. 
Each  'gainst  the  other  pitch'd  his  ready  pledge^ 
And  frown'd  defiance.    As  we  onward  pass'd 
From  youth  to  roan's  estate,  hb  narrow  art 
And  envious  gibing  malice,  poorly  veil'd 
In  the  affected  carelessness  of  mirth. 
Still  more  detestable  and  odious  grew. 
There  is  no  lii^g  being  on  this  earth 
Who  can  conceive  the  malice  of  his  soul. 
With  all  his  gay  and  damned  merriment. 
To  those,  by  fortune  or  by  merit  placed 
Above  his  paltry  self.    When,  low  in  fortune. 
He  look'd  upon  the  state  of  prosperous  men. 
As  nightly  birds,  roused  from  their  murky  holes. 
Do  scowl  and  chatter  at  the  light  of  day, 
I  could  endure  it ;  even  as  we  bear 
Th'  impotent  bite  of  some  half-trodden  worm. 
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could  endure  it  But  when  honours  came, 
And  wealth  and  new-got  titles  fed  his  pride ; 
Whilst  flattering  knaves  did  trumpet  forth  his 

praise, 
And  grovelling  Idiots  grlnn'd  applauses  on  hhn ; 
O !  then  I  could  no  longer  inifler  it ! 
Tt  drove  me  frantic. — ^What  *  what  would  I  give ! 
What  would  I  give  to  crush  the  bloated  toad, 
60  rankly  do  I  loathe  hira ! 

Jane.  And  would  thy  hatred  crush  the  very  man 
Who  gave  to  thee  that  life  he  might  have  ta'en  ? 
That  life  which  thou  so  rashly  didst  expose 
To  aim  at  his  ?  O !  this  is  horrible ! 
J)€  Man,  Ha !  thou  hast  heard  it,  then  /  From  all 
the  world. 
But  most  of  all  from  thee,  I  thought  it  hid. 

Jane.  I  heard  a  secret  whisper,  and  resolved 
Upon  the  instant  to  return  to  thee. 
Didst  thou  receive  my  letter  ? 
De  Mon.  I  did !  I  did !  'twas  that  which  drove 
me  hither. 
I  could  not  bear  to  meet  thme  eye  again. 

Jane.  Alas !  that,  tempted  by  a  sister's  tears, 
I  ever  left  thy  house !  These  few  past  months, 
Hiese  absent  months,  have  brought  us  all  this  wo. 
Had  I  remain 'd  with  thee  it  had  not  been. 
And  yet,  methinks,  it  should  not  move  you  thus. 
Tou  dared  him  to  the  field ;  both  bravely  fought ; 
He,  more  adroit,  disarm'd  you ;  courteously 
RetumM  the  forfeit  sword,  which,  so  retum'd, 
Tou  did  refuse  to  use  against  him  more ; 
And  then,  as  says  report,  you  parted  friends. 
De  Mon.  When  he  disarm'd  this  cursed,  this 
worthless  hand 
Of  its  most  worthless  weapon,  he  but  spared 
From  devilish  pride,  which  now  derives  a  bliss 
In  seeing  me  thus  fetter'd,  shamed,  subjected 
With  the  vile  favour  of  his  poor  forbearance ; 
Whilst  he  securely  sits  with  gibing  brow. 
And  basely  bates  me  like  a  muK2led  cur 
Who  cannot  turn  again. — 
Until  that  day,  till  that  accursed  day, 
I  knew  not  half  the  torment  of  this  hell. 
Which  bums  withiu  my  breast    Heaven's  light- 
nings blast  him ! 
Jane.  0  this  is  horrible !  Forbear,  forbear ! 
Lest  Heaven's  vengeance  light  upon  thy  head. 
For  this  most  impious  wish. 

De  Mon.  Then  let  it  light 

Torments  more  fell  than  I  have  felt  already 
It  cannot  send.    To  be  annihilated. 
What  all  men  shrink  from  {  to  be  dust,  be  nothing. 
Were  bliss  to  me,  compared  to  what  I  am ! 
Jane.  O !  wouldst  thou  kill  me  with  these  dread- 
ful words  ? 
De  Mon,  {raieing  hie  hands  to  heaven.)  Let  me 
but  once  upon  his  ruin  look. 
Then  close  mine  eyes  for  ever ! 

Jane  in  great^  tUetrest,  staggers  back,  and  sup' 
ports  herself  vpon  the  side  scene,    De  Mon. 
alarmed,  runs  up  to   her  with   a  sqftened 
voice.) 
Ha !  how  is  this  ?  thou'rt  ill ;  thou'rt  very  pale. 
What  have  I  done  to  thee  ?  Alas,  alas ! 
I  meant  not  to  distress  thee.— O  my  sister  I 
Jane,  {shaking  her  head.)  I  cannot  speak  to  thee. 


DeMon.  I  have  kill'd  thee 

Turn,  turn  thee  not  away !  look  on  me  still 
O !  droop  not  thus,  my  life,  my  pride,  my  lister  t     ^ 
Look  on  me  yet  again. 

Jane.  Thou  too,  De  Monfort, 

In  better  days,  wert  wont  to  be  my  pride. 

De  Mon.  I  am  a  wretch,  most  wretched  in  my« 
self. 
And  still  more  wretched  in  the  pain  I  give. 
O  curse  that  villain !  that  detested  villain ! 
He  has  spread  misery  o'er  my  fated  life  x 
He  will  undo  us  all. 

Jane.  IVe  held  my  warfare  through  a  troubled 
world. 
And  borne  with  steady  mind  my  share  of  ill ; 
And  then  the  helpmate  of  my  toil  wert  thou. 
But  now  the  wane  of  life  comes  darkly  on. 
And  hideous  passion  tears  me  from  my  heart. 
Blasting  thy  worth. — I  cannot  strive  with  this. 

De  Mon.  {affectionately.)  What  shall  I  do  ? 

Jane.  Call  up  thy  noble  spirit  t 

Rouse  all  the  generous  energy  of  virtue ; 
And  with  the  strength  of  heaven-endued  man. 
Repel  the  hideous  foe.    Be  great ;  be  valiant 
O,  if  thou  couldst !  e'en  shrouded  as  thou  art 
In  all  the  sad  infirmities  of  nature. 
What  a  most  noble  creature  wouldst  thou  be ! 

De  Mon.  Ay,  if  I  could:  alas !  alas !  I  cannot 

Jane.  Thou  canst,  thou  mayst,  thou  wilt 
We  shall  not  part  till  I  have  tum'd  thy  soul. 

Enter  MANtmL. 
Ve  Mon.    Ha!    some  one  enters.    Wherefbrt 

comest  thou  here  ? 
Man.  Count  Freberg  waits  your  leisure. 
De  Mon.  (angrily.)  Be  gone,  be  gone  !  I  cannot 
see  him  now.  [Ejot  ManueL 

Jane.  Come  to  my  closet ;  free  from  all  intrusion, 
I'll  school  thee  there ;  and  thou  again  Aalt  be 
My  willing  pupil,  and  my  generous  friend, 
The  noble  Monfort  I  have  loved  so  long. 
And  must  not,  will  not  lose. 
De  Mon.  Do  as  thou  wilt  $  I  will  not  grieve  thee 
more.  [Ezeuhiw 
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Scsxx  I.—- covhtess  fkeiesoI  dresbino-book. 

Enter  the  CouicTBts  dispirited  and  out  of  humour,  and 
throws  herself  into  a  chair :  enter,  by  the  opposite  sldOi 
Thsxbsa. 

Ther.  Madam,  I  am  afraid  you  are  unwell : 
What  is  the  matter  ?  does  your  head  ache  ? 

Lady,  {peevishly.)  No, 

'TIS  not  my  head :  concern  thyself  no  more 
With  what  concerns  not  thee. 

Ther.  Go  you  abroad  to-night  ? 

Lady.  Yes,  thinkest  thou  I'll  stay  and  fret  at 
home  ? 

T^er.  Then  please  to  say  what  you  would  choott 
to  wear  t— 
One  of  your  newest  robes  ? 

Lady.  I  hate  them  all. 

Ther.  Surely  that  purple  scarf  became  you  weU 
With  all  those  wreaths  of  richly  hanging  flowen. 
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Did  I  not  overhear  them  say,  last  night, 
As  from  the  crowded  ball-room  ladies  past, 
*  How  gay  and  handsome,  in  her  costly  dress, 
The  Countess  Freberg  look'd  ? 
t^y-  Didst  thou  overbear  it  ? 

Ther.  I  did,  and  more  than  this. 

I^y.  Well,  all  are  not  so  greatly  prejudiced ; 
All  do  not  think  me  like  a  May-day  queen, 
Which  peasants  deck  in  sport. 

Ther,  And  who  said  this  ? 

Lady,   (futting  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes.) 
E'en  my  good  lord,  Theresa. 

Ther.  He  said  it  but  in  jest.    He  loves  you  well. 

Lady.  I  know  as  well  as  thou  he  loves  me  welL 
But  what  of  that !  he  takes  in  me  no  pride : 
Elsewhere  bis  praise  and  admiration  go, 
And  Jane  De  Monfort  is  not  mortal  woman. 

Ther.  The  wondrous  character  this  lady  bears 
For  worth  and  excellence :  from  early  youth 
The  friend  and  mother  of  her  younger  sisters. 
Now  greatly  married,  as  I  have  been  told. 
From  her  most  prudent  care,  may  well  excuse 
The  admiration  of  so  good  a  man 
As  my  good  master  is.    And  then,  dear  madam, 
I  must  confess,  when  I  myself,  did  hear 
How  she  was  come  through  the  rough  winter's 

storm. 
To  seek  and  comfort  an  unhappy  brother. 
My  heart  beat  kindly  to  her. 

Lady.  Ay,  ay,  there  is  a  charm  in  this  I  find : 
But  wherefore  may  she  not  have  come  as  well 
Through  wintry  storms  to  seek  a  lover,  too  ? 

Ther.  No,  madam,  no,  I  could  not  think  of  this. 

Lady.  That  would  reduce  her  in  your  eyes,  may 
hap. 
To  woman's  level.— Now  I  see  my  vengeance ! 
I'll  tell  it  round  that  she  is  hither  come. 
Under  pretence  of  finding  out  De  Monfort, 
To  meet  with  Rezenvelt    When  Freberg  hears  it, 
Twill  help,  I  ween,  to  break  his  magic  charm. 

Ther.  And  say  what  is  not,  madam  ? 

Lady.  How  canst  thou  know  that  I  shall  say 
what  is  not  ? 
Tis  like  enough  I  shall  but  speak  the  truth. 

Ther,  Ah  no !  there  is — 

Lady.  Well,  hold  thy  foolish  tongue. 

( Freberg's  voice  it  heard  without.    After  heei- 
toting,) 
I  will  not  see  him  now.  [Exit. 

Enter  Fbbbsso  o>  the  opposite  tide,  passing  on  hastily. 

Ther.  Pardon,  my  lord  \  I  fear  you  are  in  haste. 
Yet  must  I  crave  that  you  will  give  to  me 
The  books  my  lady  mentioned  to  you :  she 
Has  charged  me  to  remind  you. 

FrOi.  I'm  in  haste.  {Paning  on.) 

Ther.  Pray  you,  my  lord »  your  countess  wants 
them  much ; 
rhe  Lady  Jane  De  Monfort  ask'd  them  of  her. 

FrA.  (returning  instantly.)  Are  they  for  cer  f 
I  knew  not  this  before. 
'  will,  then,  search  them  out  immediately. 
There  is  naught  good  or  precious  in  my  keeping, 
rhat  is  not  dearly  honour'd  by  her  use. 

Ther,  My  lord,  what  would  your  gentle  countess 
ray 


If  she  o'erheard  her  own  request  neglected. 
Until  supported  by  a  name  more  potent  ? 
JVe6.  Think'st  thou  she  is  a  fool,  my  good  Tb^ 
resa. 
Vainly  to  please  herself  with  childish  thou^iti 
Of  matching  what  is  matchless— Jane  De  Monfort/ 
Think'st  thou  she  is  a  fool,  and  cannot  see. 
That  love  and  admiration  often  thrive 
Though  Car  apart  f 

Reenter  Ladt,  with  great  violeiiceu- 

Lady.  I  am  a  fool,  not  to  have  seen  full  well. 
That  thy  best  pleasure  in  o'errating  so , 
This  lofty  stranger  is  to  humble  me. 
And  cast  a  darkening  shadow  o'er  my  head. 
Ay,  wherefore  dost  thou  stare  upon  me  thus 
Art  thou  ashamed  that  I  have  thus  surprised  thee  f 
Well  mayst  thou  be  «o ! 

Freb,  True  j  tiiou  rightly  tay*rt. 

Well  may  I  be  ashamed :  not  lor  the  praise 
Which  I  have  ever  openly  bestowed 
On  Monforfs  noble  sister;  but  that  thus. 
Like  a  poor,  mean,  and  jealous  listener. 
She  should  be  found,  who  is  Count  Freberg'^  wife. 

Lady.  O,  I  am  lost  and  ruin'd !  hated,  8corn*d ! 
(Preten^ng  to  faint) 

Freb,  Alas,  I've  been  too  rough .' 

{Taking  her  hand  and  kissing  it  tenderly.) 
My  gentle  love !  my  own,  my  only  love ! 
See,  she  revires  again.    How  art  thou,  love  ? 
Support  her  to  her  chamber,  good  Theresa, 
I'll  sit  and  watch  by  her.    I've  been  too  rough. 
[ExEuwT  Lady,  supported  by  Freb.  and  Ther. 

SCEKE  II. — DE  MORFORT  DISCOVERED  SIITIKO  KY  ▲ 
TABLE  READING.  AFTER  A  LITTLE  TIME,  HE  LATI 
DOWN  HIS  BOOK,  AND  CORTINUES  IIT  A  THOUQBT> 
FUL  POSTURE. 

Enter  to  him  Jans  Th  MoI^port. 
Jane,  Thanks,  gentle  brother— 

{Pointing  to  the  book,) 
Thy  willing  mind  has  rightly  been  employ'd : 
Did  not  thy  heart  warm  at  the  fair  display 
Of  peace  and  concord,  and  forgiving  love  ? 
De  Mon,  I  know  resentment  may  to  love  be 
tum'd ) 
Though  keen  and  lasting  into  love  as  strong: 
And  fiercest  rivals  in  th  ensanguin'd  field 
Have  cast  their  brandish'd  weapons  to  the  grounc; 
Joining  their  mailed  breasts  iu  close  embrace. 
With  generous  impulse  fired.    I  know  right  vnU 
The  darkest,  fellest  wrttgs  have  been  forgiven 
Seventy  times  o'er  from  blessed  heavenly  love : 
I've  heard  of  things  like  these;  I've  heard  anu 

wept 
But  what  is  this  to  me  ? 

•^'»«-  All,  all,  my  brother! 

It  bids  thee  too  that  noble  precept  learn. 
To  love  thine  enemy. 
De  Mon,  Th'  uplifted  stroke  that  would  a  wretch 
destroy. 
Gorged  with  my  richest  spoil,  stain'd  with  my 

blood, 
I  would  arrest,  and  cry,  «*  Hold !  hold !  have  mer- 
cy." 
But  when  the  man  most  advene  to  my  nature 
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Who  e'en  from  childhood  hath»  \f  ith  rude  maloTo- 

lenee, 
Withheld  the  fair  respect  all  paid  beside, 
TorniDg  my  very  praise  into  derision ; 
Who  galls  and  presses  me  where'er  I  go, 
Would  claim  the  generous  feelings  of  my  heart, 
Nature  herself  doth  lift  her  voice  aloud. 
And  cries, « It  is  impossible  !'* 

Jane,  {thaking  htr  keatU) — ^Ah,  Monfort,  Mon- 
fort! 

De  Jfon.  I  can  forgive  th'  envenomed  reptile's 
sting, 
But  hate  his  loathsome  self. 

Jane.  And  canst  thou  do  no  more  for  love  of 
heaven  ? 

De  Men.  Alas  !  I  cannot  now  so  school  my  mind 
As  holy  men  have  taught,  nor  search  it  truly  i 
But  this,  my  Jane,  111  do  for  love  of  thee  t 
And  more  it  is  than  crowns  could  win  me  to, 
Or  any  power  but  thine.    I'll  see  the  roan. 
Th'  indignant  risings  of  abhorrent  nature ; 
The  stem  contraction  of  my  scowling  brows, 
That,  like  the  plant  whose  closing  leaves  do  shrink 
At  hostile  touch,  still  knit  at  hb  approach ; 
The  crooked  curving  lip,  by  instinct  taught, 
In  imitation  of  disgustful  things. 
To  pout  and  swell,  I  strictly  will  repress  $ 
And  meet  him  with  a  tamed  countenance. 
E'en  as  a  townsman,  who  would  live  at  peace, 
And  pay  him  the  respect  his  station  claims. 
^'11  crave  his  pardon  too  for  all  offence 
My  dark  and  wa3rward  temper  may  have  done. 
Nay  more,  I  will  confess  myself  hit  debtor 
For  the  forbearance  I  have  cursed  so  oft : 
Life  spared  by  him,  more  horrid  than  the  grave 
With  all  its  dark  corruption  !  This  I'll  do. 
Will  it  suffice  thee  ?  More  than  this  I  cannot 

Jane.  No  more  than  this  do  I  require  of  thee 
In  outward  act,  though  in  thy  heart,  my  friend, 
I  hoped  a  better  change,  and  still  will  hope. 
I  told  thee  Freberg  had  proposed  a  meeting. 

De  Mon.  I  know  it  well. 

Jane.  And  Rezenvelt  consents. 

He  meets  you  hero ;  so  &r  he  shows  respect 
«      De  Mon.  Well,  let  it  be  {  the  sooner  past  the 
better. 

Jane.  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  for,  in  truth, 
He  has  proposed  for  it  an  early  hour. 
*  J  Is  almost  near  his  time  $  I  came  to  tell  you. 

De  Mon.  What,  comes  he  here  so  soon  ?  shame 
on  his  speed ! 
It  is  not  decent  thus  to  rush  upon  me. 
He  loves  the  secret  pleasure  he  will  feel 
To  see  !ne  thus  subdued. 

Jane.  0  say  not  so  !  he  comes  with  heart  sincere. 

DeMon,  Oould  we  not  meet  elsewhere?  from 
home— I*  the  fields, 
;rhere  other  men — must  I  alone  receive  him  ? 
Where  is  your  agent,  Freberg,  and  his  friends. 
That  I  must  meet  him  here  ? 

(  Walke  vp  arid  down  very  much  dieturbed.) 
Now  didst  thou  say  f^-how  goes,  the  hour  ?— e'en 

now! 
I  would  some  other  friend  were  first  arrived. 

Jane.  See,  to  thy  wish  come  Freberg  and  his 


DeMon*  His  lady  too!  why  (tomes  he  not  alone  ? 
Must  all  the  world  stare  upon  our  meeting  ? 

Enter  Count  Faaawio^ind  bis  Comrrus. 

FrA.  A  happy  morrow  to  my  noble  marquis 
And  his  most  noble  sister ! 

Jane.  Generous  Frebeig, 

Your  face,  methinks,  forbodes  a  happy  mom. 
Open  and  cheerfuL    What  of  Rezenvelt  ? 

Freb.  I  left  him  at  his  home,  prepared  to  follow  i 
Hell  soon  appear.    (7V>  De  Monfort)    And  now 

my  worthy  friend. 
Give  roe  your  hand}  this  happy  change  delights 
me. 

(De  Monfort  gives  him  his  hand  coldly,  and  they 
walk  to  the  bottom  qf  the  stage  together,  in 
earnest  discourse,  whilst  Jane  and  the  Countess 
remain  in  the  front.) 

Lady.  My  dearest  madam,  will  you  pardon  me  f 
I  know  Count  Freberg's  business  with  De  Monfort, 
And  had  a  strong  desire  to  visit  you. 
So  much  I  wish  the  honour  of  your  friendship  i 
For  he  retains  no  secret  from  mine  ear. 

Jane,  (archly.)  Knowing  your  pradence— Yov 
are  welcome,  madam ; 
So  shall  Count  Freberg's  lady  ever  be. 

(De  Monfort  and  Freberg,  returning  toward  the 
front  of  the  stage,  still  engaged  in  discourse.) 

Freb.  He  is  indeed  a  man,  within  whose  breast 
Firm  rectitude  and  honour  bold  their  seat. 
Though  unadorned  with  that  dignity 
Which  were  their  fittest  garb:    Now,  on  my  life ! 
I  know  no  traer  heart  than  Rezenvelt 

De  Mon.  Well,  Freberg,  well,  there  needs  not 
all  this  pains 
To  garnish  out  his  worth :  let  it  suffice ; 
I  am  resolved  I  will  respect  the  man. 
As  hb  fair  station  and  repute  demand. 
Methinks  I  see  not  at  your  jolly  feasts 
The  youthful  knight,  who  sung  so  pleasantly. 

Frdf.  A  pleasant  circumstance  detains  him 
hence } 
Pleasant  to  those  who  love  high  generous  deeds 
Above  the  middle  pitch  of  common  minds ; 
And,  though  I  have  been  sworn  to  secrecy. 
Yet  must  I  tell  it  thee. 

Thb  knight  u  near  akin  to  Rezenvelt,  * 

To  whom  an  old  relation,  short  while  deai., 
A  good  estate  bequeathed,  some  leagues  dbtatt 
But  Rezenvelt,  now  rich  in  fortune's  stor^ 
Disdain'd  the  sordid  love  of  further  gain. 
And  generously  the  rich  bequest  resign  . 
To  this  young  man,  blood  of  the  same  degree 
To  the  deceased,  and  low  in  fortime's  gifts. 
Who  b  from  hence  to  take  possession  of  it  t 
Was  it  not  nobly  done  ? 

De  Mon.  'Twi^  right  and  honourable. 

Thb  morning  b  oppressive,  warm,  and  heavy  s 
There  hangs  a  foggy  closeness  in  the  air  t 
Dost  thou  not  feel  it  ? 

Freb.  O  no !  to  think  upon  a  generous  deed 
Expands  my  soul,  and  makes  me  lightly  breathe. 

DeMon.  Who  gives  the  feast  to-night?   His 
name  escapes  me. 
You  say  I  am  invited. 

Freb.  Old  Count  Waterlan. 
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In  honour  of  yova  townsmaD*^  genermu  gift 
He  spreads  the  boaid. 
De  Mm,  He  is  too  old  to  revel  with  the  gty. 
Frib.  But  not  too  old  is  be  to  honour  virtue. 
I  shall  partake  of  it  with  open  soul } 
For,  on  mj  honest  faith,  of  living  men 
I  know  not  one,  for  talents,  honour,  worth, 
That  I  should  rank  superk>r  to  Rezenvelt 
DeMon,  How  virtuous  be  hath  been  in  three 

short  days ! 
Freb.  Nay,  longer,  marquis }  but  my  friendship 
rests 
Upon  the  good  report  of  other  men, 
And  that  has  told  roe  much. 
(De  Monlbrt  asidgy  going  tome  tteps  hattilyfram 
Freberg,  and  rending  hU  cloak  with  agitation 
as  he  goes,) 
Would  he  were  come!  by  heaven  I  would  he 

were! 
This  fool  besets  me  so. 
{^Suddenly  correcting  himse^,  and  Joining  the 
Ladies,  toho  have  retired  to  the  bottom  of  the 
stage,  he  speaks  to  Countess  Freberg  with 
ejected  cheerfulness,) 
The  sprightly  dames  of  Amberg  rise  by  times, 
UntamishM  with  the  vigils  of  the  night 
Jjidy,  Praise  us  not  rashly,  *tis  not  always  so. 
De  Mon,  He  does  not  rashly  praise  who  praises 
you} 
For  he  were  dull  indeed— 

Stopping  short,  as  if  he  heard  something,) 
Lady,  How  dull  indeed  ? 

Va  Mon,  I  should  have  said — It  has  escaped  me 
now — 
Listening  again,  as  if  he  heard  something.) 
Jane,  (to  De  Mon.)  What,  hear  you  aught  ? 
De  Mon,  (hastily,)  Tis  nothing. 

Lady,  (to  De  Mon.)  Nay,  do  not  let  me  lose  it 
so,  my  lord. 
Some  fair  one  has  bewitchM  your  memory. 
And  robs  me  of  the  half-form'd  compliment 

Jane,  Half-utter*d  praise  is  to  the  curious  mind 
As  to  the  eye  half-veiled  beauty  is. 
More  precious  than  the  whole.    Pray  pardon  him. 
Some  one  approaches.  (Listening,) 

Frd>,  No,  no,  it  is  a  servant  who  ascends  i 
lis  will  not  come  so  soon. 
Ds  Afon.  (off  his  guard,)    Tit  Rezenvelt:   I 
heard  his  well-known  foot. 
From  the  first  staircase,  mounting  step  by  step. 
Frdf,  How  quick  an  ear  thou  hast  for  distant 
sound! 
I  heard  him  not 

(De  Monfort  looks  enbarrasted,  and  is  silent) 

Enter  Bbzbmvxlt 

(De  Monfort,  recovering  himself,  goes  up  to 
receive  Rezenvelt,  who  meets  kkn  with  a  cheer^ 
ful  coutUenance,) 
De  Mon,  (to  Rez.)  I  am,  my  lord,  beholden  to 
you  greatly. 
This  leady  visit  makes  me  much  your  debtor. 
Mex,  Then  may  such  debts  between  us,  noble 
marquis, 
tfe  of^  incurred,  and  often  paid  again ! 
To  Jfl^ie.)  Madam,  I  am  devoted  to  your  service, 


And  every  wish  of  yours  conuBands  my  wiU. 
(To  Countess.)  Lady,  good  morning.    (To  Fieh. 

Well,  my  gentle  friend. 
You  see  I  have  not  lingered  long  behind. 
Freb.  No,  thou  art  sooner  than  I  look'd  £ar  ihem- 
Rez,  A  willing  heart  adds  feather  to  the  heel. 
And  makes  the  clown  a  winged  Mercury. 
DeMon,  Then  let  me  say,  that  with  a  gSKi^efid 

mind, 
I  do  receive  these  tokens  of  good  will  t 
And  must  regret,  that,  in  my  wayward  moodt, 
I  have  too  oft  forgot  the  due  regard 
Your  rank  and  talents  claim. 

Rez.  No,  no,  De  Monfivr^ 

You  have  but  rightly  curb'd  a  wanton  spirit. 
Which  makes  me  too  neglectful  of  respect 
Let  us  be  friends,  and  think  of  this  no  more. 

Fr«b,  Ay,  let  it  rest  with  the  departed  shadet- 
Of  things  which  are  no  more ;  whilst  lorely  coo- 
cord. 
Followed  by  friendship  sweet,  and  firm  esteem. 
Your  future  days  enrich.   O  heaven^  friendship ! 
Thou  dost  exalt  the  sluggish  souls  of  men. 
By  thee  oonjoin'd,  to  great  and  glorious  deeds  i 
As  two  dark  cktuds,  when  mix'd  in  middle  air. 
The  vivid  lightning's  flash,  and  roar  sublime. 
Talk  not  of  what  is  past,  but  future  love. 
DeMon.  {with  dignity,)  No,  Freberg,  jm,  it' 

must  not  (To  Rezenvelt)  No,  my  kod, 
I  will  not  offer  you  a  hand  of  concord. 
And  poorly  hide  the  motives  which  eonatiain  ne. 
I  would  that,  not  alone,  these  present  friends. 
But  every  soul  in  Amberg  were  assembled. 
That  I,  before  them  all,  might  here  declare 
I  owe  my  spared  life  to  your  forbearance. 
(Holding  out  his  hand.)  Take  this  from  one  who 

boasts  no  feeling  warmth. 
But  never  will  deceive. 
(Jane  smiles  upon  De  Monlort  with  great  appr^" 
bation,  ank  Rezenvelt  mas  up  to  him  wiA 
open  arms,) 
Rez.  Away  with  hands !  I'll  have  thee  to  my 

breast 
Thou  art,  upon  my  faith,  a  noble  spirit ! 
JkMon,  (shrinking back firom  him,)  Nay,ifyo«« 

please,  I  am  not  so  prepared--- 
My  nature  is  of  temperature  too  coU^ 
I  pray  you  pardon   me.     (Jane's   ^eimtmoKt* 

changes,) 
But  take  this  hand,  the  tokoi  of  reqiect ; 
The  token  of  a  will  inclined  to  concord  j 
The  token  of  a  mind,  that  bears  within 
A  sense  impressive  of  the  debt  it  owes  you : 
And  cursed  be  its  power,  unn^red  its  strength. 
If  e'er  again  it  shsjl  be  lifted  up 
To  do  you  any  harm. 
Rez,  Well,  be    it  so,  De  Monfort,  l\sk   eon 

tented; 
111  take  thy  hand,  since  I  can  have  no  more. 
(Carelessly.)  I  take  of  worthy  men  whate'er  thef 

give. 
T)ieir  heart  I  gladly  take,  if  not,  their  hand ! 
If  that  too  is  withheld,  a  courteous  word. 
Or  the  civility  of  placid  looks  t 
And,  if  e'en  these  are  too  great  favours  deem'd, 
'Faith,  I  can  set  me  down  contentedly 
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Nith  pluB  and  home^  ftMting,  or  **  God  save 
ye!" 
J)t  Men.  {tuide^  itttrting  away  from  him  tomt 
facet.) 
By  the  good  li^^fat,  be  makes  a  jest  of  it ! 
(Jane   teem*  greatly   dUtretud^  and  Freberg 

endeawmrt  to  cheer  her.) 
FrA.  (to  Jane.)  Cheer  up,  my  noble  friend ;  all 
will  go  well  { 
Fdr  friendship  is  no  plant  of  hasty  growth. 
Though  rooted  in  esteem's  deep  soil,  the  slow 
And  gradual  culture  of  kind  intercourse 
Most  bring  it  to  perfection. 
{To  the  Countess.)  My  lore,  the  morning,  now,  s 

£ur  advanced; 
Our  friends  elsewhere  expect  us ;  take  your  leave. 
Lady,  (to  Jane.)  Farewell,  dear  ma^m,  till  the 

evening  hour. 
Fttb.  (fo  De  Mon. )  Good  day,  De  Monfort    ( To 

Jane.)    Most  devoutly  yours. 
Jtez.  {to  Freb.)  Go  not  too  fast,  for  I  will  follow 
you.         [ExEURT  Freberg  and  hit  Lady. 
{To  Jane.)  The  Lady  Jane  is  yet  a  stranger  here : 
She  might,  perhaps,  in  this  your  atfcient  city 
Find  somewhat  worth  her  notice. 

JantL  I  thank  you,  marquis,  I  am  much  engaged ; 
I  go  not  out  to-day. 

lUz.  Then  fore  ye  well !  I  see  I  cannot  now 
Be  the  proud  man  who  shall  escort  you  forth, 
And  show  to  all  the  world  my  proudest  boast. 
The  notice  and  respect  of  Jane  De  Monfort 
DeMon.  {atide  HnpaHently.)  He  says  forewell, 

and  goes  not ! 
Jake,  {to  lUz.)  Tou  do  me  honour. 
Rez,  Madam,  adieu !  {To  Jane.)  Good  morning, 
noble  marquis.  [Exit. 

(Jane  and  De  Monfort  look  expreuiwely  to  one 
another  wUhoyt  speakings  and  then  ExMmn 
Mverally.) 


ACT  IV. 


SCKNE  L— A  HALL  OB  ABTfi-CHAMBBB,  WITH  THE 

roLnnro  doobs  of  ah  nnrER  apartmeut  oBEir, 

WHICH    DISCOVEBS  THE  OUESTf  BniHO    TROX    A 

BAirquzT. 

They  enter  aad  pass  over  the  stage  and  Ezbubt;  and 
after  them  enter  RsmrvBLT  and  Fbbbbbo. 

Freb.  Alas,  my  RezenTelt ! 
I  vainly  hoped  the  hand  of  gentle  peace. 
From  this  day's  reconciliation  sprang, 
These  rode  unseemly  jarrings  had  snbduedt 
But  I  have  mark'd,  e'en  at  the  social  board, 
luch  kM^,  such  woidii,  tmdk  tones,  such  mrtell 

things. 
Too  plainly  told,  twixt  you  and  Monfort  pass. 
That  I  must  bow  despair. 
Tet  who  could  think,  two  minds  so  mqch  xe&Md, 
80  near  in  excellence,  should  be  removed, 
80  for  removed,  in  generous  sympathy  ? 

Rez.  Ay,  for  removed  indeed .' 

Freb.  And  yet,  methought,  he  made  a  noble 
eflTort, 
And  with  a  manly  plainness  bravely  told 
The  gaUing  debt  he  owes  to  your  forbearaace. 


Rez.  'Faith !  so  he  did,  and  so  did  I  reeeive  it| 
When,  with  spread  arms,  and  heart  e'en  movad  t* 

tears, 
I  frankly  praffisr'd  him  a  fnendl  embraeet 
And,  I  declare,  had  he  as  such  received  it,    . 
I  from  that  very  moment  had  forborne 
All  opposition,  pnde-provoking  jest. 
Contemning  carelessness,  and  all  offence ; 
And  had  caross'd  him  as  a  worthy  heart. 
From  native  weakness  such  indulgence  claimimi 
But  since  he  proudly  thinks  that  cold  respect, 
The  formal  tokens  of  his  lordly  favour. 
So  precious  are,  that  I  would  sue  for  them 
As  fair  distinction  in  the  public  eye. 
Forgetting  former  wrongs,  I  spam  it  all. 
And  but  that  I  do  bear  that  noble  woman, 
His  worthy,  his  incomparable  sister, 
Such  fix'd  profound  regard,  I  wouM  expoee  hiaii 
And  as  a  mighty  bull,  in  senseless  rage. 
Roused  at  the  baiter^  will,  with  wretched  rags 
Of  ire-provoking  scarlet,  chales  and  bellows, 
I'd  make  him  at  small  cost  of  paltry  wit. 
With  all  his  deep  and  manly  foeulties. 
The  seorn  and  laugh  of  fools. 

Freb.  For  htaveni  sake,  my  fiiend,  iMtnki 
yourwvaOi! 
For  wW  has  Monfort  done  of  wrong  to  yon. 
Or  you  to  him,  bating  one  foolish  quarrel. 
Which  you  confess  £rom  slight  occasion  rose. 
That  in  your  breasts  such  dark  resentment  dwells 
So  fixM,  so  hopeless  ? 

Rez.  O I  from  our  jrouth  he  has  distinguished  me 
With  every  mark  of  hatred  and  disgust 
For  e'en  in  boyish  sports  I  still  opposed 
His  proud  pretensions  to  pre-eminenoe  1 
Nor  would  I  to  his  lipenM  grsatncss  giv« 
That  fulsone  adidation  ot  applause 
A  senseless  crowd  bestow'd.    Though  poor  in  tag* 

tune, 
I  still  would  smile  at  vain  assuming  wealth  t 
But  when  mdook*d-for  fote  od  ne  bestowM 
Riches  and  splendow  equal  to  his  own. 
Though  I,  in  truth,  despise  sndi  poor  distinetieB, 
Feeing  inctined  to  be  at  peace  with  him. 
And  with  all  men  bendes,  I  curb'd  my  spirit. 
And  sooght  te  eeethe  him.    Thea,  with  splteM 

From  small  offence  he  rear'd  a  quarrel  with  ma^ 
And  dared  me  to  the  Ibid.    The  rest  you  know 
In  short,  I  still  have  been  th'  opposing  rock. 
O'er  which  the  stream  of  his  overflowing  pride 
Hath  IbamM  and  fretled.    See'st  thou  how  it  Is  ? 

Treb.  Too  well  I  see,  and  warn  thee  to  beware 
Such  streams  have  eft,  by  swelling  floods  tut 

chaiged. 
Borne  down,  with  svAden  Bnd  tapetuoos  force. 
The  yet  unshaken  stone  of  opposition. 
Which  had  for  ages^steppM  their  flowing  cooiw. 
I  pray  thee,  friend,  beware. 

Rez,  Thou  canst  not  mean—be  will  not  murdei 
me? 

JFVsfr.  What  a  proud  heart,  with  such  dark  pi» 
sion  toss'd. 
May,  in  the  anguish  of  its  thoughts,  conceive, 
I  will  not  dare  to  say. 

Riz.  Ha,  ha !  thouknowlt  him  not 
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Full  often  have  I  mark'd  it  in  his  youth. 
And  could  haye  almost  loved  him  for  the  weak- 
ness! 
He's  form*d  with  such  antipathy,  by  nature, 
To  all  infliction  of  corporeal  pain, 
To  wounding  life,  e*en  td  the  sight  of  blood, 
He  cannot  if  he  would. 

Frib»  Then  fy  upon  thee  ! 

It  is  not  generous  to  provoke  him  thus. 
But  let  us  part  t  we'll  talk  of  this  again. 
Something  approaches. — ^We  are  here  too  long. 

Rez.  Well,  then,  to-morrow  ni  attend  your  call. 
Here  lies  my  way.    Good  night  [Exit. 

Enter  CoiTBAn. 

Con,  Forgive,  I  pray,  my  lord,  a  stranger's  bold- 
ness. 
I  have  presumed  to  wait  your  leisure  here. 
Though  at  so  late  an  hour. 

JVe6.  But  who  art  thou  ? 

Con,  My  name  is  Conrad,  sir, 
A  humble  suitor  to  your  honour's  goodness, 
Who  is  the  more  imbolden'd  to  presume, 
In  that  De  Monfort's  brave  and  noble  marquis 
Is  so  much  famed  for  good  and  generous  deeds. 

Frdf,  You  are  mistaken,  I  am  not  the  man. 

Con.  Then,  pardon  me:  I  thought  I  could  not 
err; 
That  mien  so  dignified,  that  piercing  eye 
Assured  me  it  was  he. 

Freb,  My  name  is  not  De  Monfort,  courteous 
stranger ; 
But  if  you  have  a  favour  to  request, 
I  may,  with  him,  perhaps,  befriend  your  suit. 

Con,  I  thank  your  honour,  but  I  have  a  friend 
Who  will  commend  me  to  De  Monfort's  favour  i 
The  Marquis  Rezenvelt  has  known  me  long, 
Who,  says  report,  will  soon  become  his  brother. 

Frdf,  If  thou  wouldst  seek  thy  niin  from  De 
Monfort, 
The  name  of  Rezenvelt  employ,  and  prosper  i 
But,  if  aught  good,  use  any  name  but  his. 

Con.  How  may  thb  be  ? 

Freb,  I  cannot  now  explain. 

Early  to-morrow  call  upon  Count  Freberg ; 
So  am  I  call'd,  each  burgher  knows  my  house. 
And  there  instruct  me  how  to  do  you  service. 
Good-night  [E3UT. 

Con.  [alone.)  Well,  this  mistake  may  be  of  ser- 
vice tome: 
And  yet  my  business  I  will  not  unfold 
To  this  mild,  ready,  promise-making  courtier ; 
I've  been  by  such  too  oft  deceived  already.         ' 
But  if  such  violent  enmity  exists 
Between  De  Monfort  and  this  Rezenvelt; 
He'll  prove  my  advocate  by  opposition. 
For  if  De  Monfort  would  reject  my  suit. 
Being  the  roan  whom  Rezenvelt  esteems, 
Being  the  man  he  hates,  a  cord  as  strong. 
Will  he  not  favour  roe  ?  I'll  think  of  this.    [Exit. 

SOEirE  n. — A  LOWER  APARTMEXIT  Ut  JEROME'^ 
HOUSE,  WITH  A  WIDE,  FOLDHfO  GLASS  DOOR, 
LOOKnCO  INTO  A  GARDEN,  WHERE  THE  TREES  AND 
SHRUBS  ARE  BROWN  AND  LEAFLESS. 

Enter  Db  Monfort  with  a  thooghtfal,  frowning  aspect, 
and  paces  slowly  acroM  the  stage,  Jbromb  following 


behind  him,  with  a  timid  Mip,   Db  Hompokt,  baairiag 
himi  turns  suddenly  abouu 

VeMon.  [angrily.)   Who  foUows  me  to  this 

sequester'd  room  ? 
Jer.  I  have  presumed,  my  lord.    'TIS  9omem]aX 
late: 
I  am  inform'd  you  eat  at  home  to-night ; 
Here  is  a  list  of  all  the  dainty  fare 
My  busy  search  has  found  j  please  to  pemsc  it. 
De  Mon,  Leave  me  x  begone !  Put  tiemlock  ift 
thy  soup, 
Or  deadly  night-shade,  or  rank  hellebore. 
And  I  will  mess  upon  it 

Jer,  Heaven  forbid ! 

Your  honour's  life  is  all  too  precious,  sure-^ 
De  Mon.  {sternly.)  Did  I  not  say  begone  ? 
Jer,  Pardon,  my  lord,  I'm  old,  and  oft  forget 

[Exit. 
De  Mon,  (looking  after  him,a$  if  hie  heart  trnek 
him.)    Why  will  they  thus  mistime  their 
foolish  zeal. 
That  I  must  be  so  ster^  ? 
O,  that  I  were  upon  some  desert  coast ! 
Where  howling  tempests  and  the  lashing  tide 
Would  stun  me  into  deep  and  senseless  quiet ; 
As  the  storm-beaten  traveller  droops  his  head. 
In  heavy,  dull,  lethargick  weariness. 
And,  midst  the  roar  of  jarring  elements. 
Sleeps  to  awake  no  more. 
What  am  I  grown  ?  all  things  are  hateful  to  me. 

Enter  Manxtbl. 

{Stamping  with  hia  foot.)  Who  bids  thee  break 

upon  my  privacy  ? 
Man,  Nay,  good  my  lord !  I  heard  you  speak 

aloud. 
And  dreamt  not,  surely,  that  jrou  were  alone. 
De  Mon,  What,  dost  thou  watch,  and  pin  thfait 

ears  to  holes. 
To  catch  those  exclamations  of  the  soul. 
Which  heaven  alone  should  hear  ?   Who  hired  thet 

pray? 
Who  basely  hired  thee  for  a  task  like  this  ? 

Man,  My  lord,  I  cannot  hold.    For  fifteen  years 
Long  troubled  years,  I  have  your  servant  been. 
Nor  hath  the  proudest  lord  in  all  the  realm, 
With  firmer,  with  more  honourable  faith 
His  sovereign  served,  than  I  have  served  you  s 
But  if  my  honesty  is  doubted  now, 
Let  him  who  is  more  faithful  take  roy  place. 
And  serve  you  better. 
De  Mon,  Well,  be  it  as  thou  wilt    Away  with 

thee! 
Thy  loud-mouth'd  boasting  is  no  rule  for  me 
To  judge  thy  merit  by. 

Enter  Jbromb  hastily,  and  pulls  Manvbl  away. 
Jer,  Come,  Manuel,  come  a*vayt  thou  art  not 
wise. 
The  stranger  must  depart  and  oome  again. 
For  now  his  honour  will  not  be  disturb'd. 

[Exit  Manuel,  $wIkUt> 
De  Mon.  A  stranger  said'st  thou  ? 

(Drops  hii  handkirdd^,) 
Jer,  I  did,  good  sir,  but  he  shall  go  away ; 
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Tou  shall  Dot  be  disturb'd. 

( Stooping  to  lift  tht  handkerchi^.) 
You  have  dropp'd  somew^t 
De  Mon,  (preventing  him,)  Nay,  do  not  stoop, 
my  friend  !  I  pray  thee  not ! 
Thou  art  too  old  to  stoop. — 
I'tai  much  indebted  to  thee. — Take  this  ring— 
I  love  thee  better  than  I  seem  to  do. 
I  pray  thee  do  it— thank  me  not— What  stranger  ? 

Jer,  A  man  who  does  most  earnestly  entreat 
To  see  your  honour ;  but  I  know  him  not. 
De  Mon.  Then  let  him  enter.        [Exit  Jerome. 

Apaufo.   Enter  CoNBAD. 

De  Mon,  You  are  the  stranger  who  would  speak 
with  me  ? 

Con,  I  am  so  £Eur  unfortunate,  irgr  lord. 
That,  though  my  fortune  on  your  favour  hangs, 
I  am  to  you  a  stranger. 

De  Mon,  How  may  this  be  ?  What  can  I  do  for 
you? 

Con.  Since  thus  your  lordship  docs  so  frankly 
ask. 
The  tiresome  preface  of  apology 
I  will  forbear,  and  tell  my  tale  at  once. — 
In  plodding  drudgery  IVe  spent  my  youth, 
A  careful  penman  in  another's  oflSce ; 
And  now,  my  master  and  employer  dead. 
They  seek  to  set  a  stripling  o'er  my  head. 
And  leave  me  on  to  drudge,  e'en  to  old  age. 
Because  I  have  no  friend  to  take  my  part. 
It  is  an  office  in  your  native  town, 
For  I  am  come  from  thence,  and  L  am  told 
You  can  procure  it  for  me.    Thus,  my  lord. 
From  the  repute  of  goodness  which  you  bear, 
I  have  presumed  to  beg. 

De  Mon.  They  have  befool'd  thee  with  a  false 
report 

Con.  Alas  !  I  see  it  is  in  vain  to  plead. 
Your  mind  is  prepossess'd  against  a  wretch. 
Who  has,  unfortunately  for  his  weal, 
Offended  the  revengeful  Rezenvelt 

De  Mon.  What  dost  thou  say  ? 

Con,  What  I,  perhaps,  had  better  leave  unsaid. 
Who  will  believe  n.y  wrongs  if  I  complain  ? 
I  am  a  stranger,  Rezenve't  my  foe. 
Who  will  believe  my  wrongs  ? 

De  Mon.  {eagerly  catching  him  by  the  coat.) 

I  will  believe  them  * 
Though  they  were  base  as  basest,  vilest  deeds. 
In  ancient  record  told,  I  would  bellsve  them ! 
Let  not  the  smallest  atom  of  unworthlneso 
That  he  has  put  upon  thee  be  conceal 'd. 
>8peak  boldly,  tell  it  all ;  for,  by  the  light ! 
I'll  be  thy  friend,  I'll  be  thy  warmest  friend, 
If  he  has  done  thee  wrong. 

Con.  Nay,  pardon  me,  it  were  not  well  advised. 
If  I  should  speak  so  freely  of  the  man 
«Vho  would  so  'con  your  nearest  kinsman  be. 

De  M%»n.  What  canst  thou  mean  by  this  ? 

Con.  That  Marquis  Rezenvelt 

Has  pledged  his  faith  unto  your  noble  sister. 
And  soon  will  be  the  husband  of  her  choice. 
So  I  am  told,  and  so  the  world  believes. 

DeMon.  'Tis  false  !  His  basely  false  ! 
What  wretch  could  drop  from  his  envenom'd  tongue 


A  tale  so  damn'd  ? — It  chokes  my  breath — 
{Stamping  with  hie  foot,)  What  wretch  did  tell  it 
thee? 
Con,  Nay,  every  one  with  whom  I  have  ooB* 
versed 
Has  held  the  same  discourse.    I  judge  it  not 
But  you,  my  lord,  who  with  the  lady  dwell. 
You  best  can  tell  what  her  deportment  speaks  t 
Whether  her  conduct  and  unguarded  words 
Belie  such  rumour. 
(De  Monfort  pauses,  staggers  backward,  ana 
sinks  into  a  chair  /  then  starting  up  hastily,) 
De  Mon,   Where  am  I  now?   midst  all   the 
cursed  thoughts. 
That  on  my  soul  like  stinging  scorpions  prey'd. 

This  never  came  before O,  if  it  be ! 

The  thought  will  drive  me  mad. — ^Was  it  for  this 
She  urged  her  warm  request  on  bended  knee  ? 
Alas !  I  wept,  and  thought  of  sister's  love. 
No  damned  love  like  this. 
Fell  devil !  'tis  hell  itself  has  lent  thee  aid 
To  work  such  sorcery !  (Pauses.)  I'll  not  believe  it, 
I  must  have  proof  clear  as  the  noonday  sun 
For  such  foul  charge  as  this !  Who  waits  without  ? 
(Paces  up  and^doum,  furiously  agitated.) 
Con.  (aside.)  What  have  I  done  ?  I've  carried 
this  too  far. 
I've  roused  a  fierce,  ungovernable  madman. 

Enter  Jsaoxx. 
De  Mon.  (in  a  loud,  angry  voice.)  Where  did  she 
go,  at  such  an  early  hour. 
And  with  such  slight  attendance  ? 
Jer.  Of  whom  inquires  your  honour  . 
De  Mon.  Why,  of  your  lady.    Said  I  not  my 

sister  ? 
Jer.  The  Lady  Jane,  your  sister  ? 
De  Mon.  (in  a  faltering  voice.)  Yes,  I  did  call 

her  so. 
Jer.  In  truth,  I  cannot    tell  you  where   she 
went. 
E'en  now,  from  the  short  beechen  walk  hard  by, 
I  saw  her  through  the  garden  gate  return. 
The  Marquis  Rezenvelt,  and  Freberg's  Countess, 
Are  in  her  company.    This  way  they  come. 
As  being  nearer  to  the  back  apartments  ; 
But  I  shall  stop  them  if  it  be  your  will. 
And  bid  them  enter  here. 
De  Mon.  No,  stop  them  not.    I  will  remain 
unseen. 
And  mark  them  as  they  pass.    Draw  back  a  little. 
(Conrad  seems  alarmed,  and  steals  of  unnoticed^ 
De  Monfort  grasps    Jerome  tightly  by  the 
hand,  and  drawing  back  with  him  two  or  three 
cteps,  not  to  be  seen  frcfm  the  garden,  toaits  in 
silence,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  glass  door.) 
I  hear  their  footsteps  on  the  grating  sand  t 
How  like  the  croaking  of  a  carrion  bird. 
That  hateful  voice  sounds  to  the  distant  ear ! 
And  now  she  speaks — ^her  voice  sounds  cheerly 

too- 
Cursed  be  their  mirth  !• 

Now,  now,  they  come;  keep  closer  still!  keep 
steady  I 

-(Taking  hold  of  Jerome  with  both  handsj) 
Jer.  My  lord,  you  tremble  much. 
De  Mon.  What,  do  I  shake  ? 


^ 
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Jer.  Yon  do,  in  tnitfa,  and  your  teeth  chatter  too. 
De  Mm,  See !  see  they  come  !  he  strutting  by 

her  side. 
(Jane,  Rezenvelt,  and  Countess  Freherg  appear 
through  the  glois  door,  pureuing  their  way  up 
a  short  ioaik  leading  to  the  other  wing^  of  the 
lunue.) 
See,  hts  andaeiom  &ce  he  turns  to  hers ; 
Uttering  wlVh  confidence  some  naaseons  jest. 
And  she  endures  it  too-^  this  looks  Tilely  I 
Ha !  mark  that  courteous  motion  of  his  arm — 
What  does  be  mean  ^ — he  dares  not  take  her  hand ! 
{Paueee  and  looks  eagerly,)  By  heaven  and  hell 
he  does ! 
{Letting  go  his  hold  of  Jerome,  he  throws  out  his 
hands  vehemently,  and   thereby  pushes   him 
against  the  scene.) 
Jer.  O!  I  am  stunn'd!  my  head  is  erack'd  in 
twain: 
Your  honour  does  forget  how  old  I  am. 
De  Mon,  Wen,  well,  the  wal   is  harder  than  I 
wist 
Begone,  and  whine  within. 

[Exrr  Jerome,  wUh  a  sad,  rurful  countenance. 
De  Monfort  com«s  forward  to  the  front  qf  the 
stage,  and  makes  a  long  pause,  expressive  of 
great  agony  qfnUnd.) 
It  must  be  so :  each  passing  circumstance ; 
Her  hasty  journey  here  $  her  keen  distress 
Whene'er  my  soul's  abhorrence  I  express'd ; 
Ay,  and  that  damned  reconciliation, 
With  tears  extorted  from  me ;  O,  too  well ! 
All,  all  too  well  bespeak  the  shameful  tale. 
I  should  have  thought  of  heaven  and  hell  co^joinM, 
The  morning  star  mixM  with  infernal  fire, 
Ete  I  had  thought  of  this — 
Hell's  blackest  magic,  in  the  midnight  hour^ 
With  horrid  spells  and  incantation  dire, 
Aich  combination  opposite,  unseemly. 
Of  fair  and  loathsome,  excellent  and  base, 
Did  ne'er  produce— But  every  thing  is  possible. 
So  as  it  may  my  misery  enhance ! 
O !  I  did  love  her  with  such  pride  of  soul  ] 
When  other  men,  in  gay  pursuit  of  love. 
Each  beauty  follow'd,  by  her  side  I  stay'd 
Far  prouder  of  a  brother's  station  there. 
Than  all  the  favours  favour'd  lovers  boast 
We  quarrell'd  once,  and  when  I  could  no  more 
The  alter'd  coldness  of  her  eye  endure, 
I  sHpp'd  o'  tip-toe  to  her  chamber  door ; 
And  when  she  ask'd  who  gently  knock'd — 0 !  0 ! 
Who  could  have  thought  of  this  ? 
(  T%rows  himself  into  a  chair,  covers  his  face  with 
his  hand^  and  bursts  into  tears.    After  some 
time  he  starts  t^  from  his  seat  furiously.) 
Hell's  direst  torment  seize  the  infernal  villain .' 
Detested  of  my  soul !  I  will  have  vengeance ! 
.11  crush  thy  swelling  pride — I'll  still  thy  vaunt- 
ing— 
I'll  do  a  deed  of  blood  !— Why  shrink  I  thus  ? 
If,  by  some  spell  or  magic  sympathy, 
I'lereing  the  lifeless  figure  on  that  wall 
Could  pierce  his  bosom  too,  would  I  not  cast  it  ? 
(Ifarowing  a  dagger  against  the  wall,) 
fhall  groans  and  blood  affright  me  ?  No,  I'll  do  it 
ough  gasping  life  beneath  my  pressure  heaved. 


And  my  soul  shudder'd  at  the  horrid  briidc» 
I  would  not  flindL-^Fy,  this  recalling  nature  ! 

0  that  his  serer'd  limbf  were  strcw'd  in  mir, 
Sa  as  I  saw  it  not ! 

Enter  Rxzbhvslt  behind  from  the  glass  door.    Dm 
PORT  turns  round,  and  on  seeing  him  starts  hack,  fkm 
drawing  his  sword,  rushes  fdriously  upon  him. 

Detested  robber !  now  all  forms  are  over ; 
Now  open  villany,  now  open  hate ! 
Defend  thy  life ! 

Rez.  De  Monfort,  thou  art  mad. 

DeMon,  Speak  not,  but  draw.    Now  for   fkj 
hated  life! 

{They  fight :  Rezenvelt  parries  his  thrutU  wiA 
great  skill,  and  at  last  disarwu  him,) 
Then  take  my  life,  black  fiend,  for  hell  assists 
thee. 

Rez,   No,  Monfort,  but  I'll  take  awsgr  your 
sword. 
Not  as  a  mark  of  disrespect  to  you. 
But  for  your  safety.    By  to-morrow's  eve 
111  call  on  you  myself  and  give  it  back  { 
And  then,  if  I  am  charged  with  any  wrong, 
I'll  justify  myself.    Farewell,  strange  man  ! 

[Bkr. 

(De  Monfort  stands 'for  some  time  quite  SMfioi^ 
less,  like  one  stapified,  EnterstohimaSeimttti 
he  starts.) 

De  Mon.  Ha !  who  art  thou  ? 

Ser,  'TIS  I,  an'  please  your  hoaovr. 

De  Mon.  (staring  wildly  at  him,)  Who    ait 
thou?  , 

Ser.  Your  servant  Jacques. 

De  Mon,  Indeed  I  knew  tbee  not 

Leave  me,  and  when  Rezenvelt  is  gone. 
Return  and  let  me  know. 

Ser,  He's  gone  already. 

De  Mon.  How !  is  he  gone  so  soon  ? 

Ser.  His  servant  told  nt^ 

He  was  in  haste  to  go ;  as  night  comes  on. 
And  at  the  evening  hour  he  purposes 
To  vbit  some  old  friend,  whose  lonely  mansion 
Stands  a  short  mile  beyond  the  fartiber  wood. 
In  which  a  convent  is  of  holy  nuns 
Who  chant  this  night  a  requiem  to  the  soul 
Of  a  departed  sister.    For  so  well 
He  loves  such  solemn  music,  he  has  order*d 
His  horses  onward  by  the  usual  road. 
Meaning  on  foot  to  cross  the  wood  alone. 
So  sa3rs  his  knave.    Good  may  it  do  him,  sootik ! 

1  would  not  walk  through  those  wild  deUs  alone 
For  all  his  wealUi.    For  there,  as  I  have  heard. 
Foul  murders  have  been  done,  and  ravens  scream  ■» 
And  things  unearthly,  stalking  through  the  night 
Have  scared  the  lonely  traveller  from  his  wits. 

(De  Monfort  stands  fixed  in  thought,) 
I've  ta'en  your  mare,  an'  please  you,  from  her  field. 
And  wait  your  farther  orders. 

(De  Monfort  heeds  him  not) 
Her  hoofi  are  sound,  and  where  the  saddle  gall'd, 
Begms  to  mend.    What  further  must  Ui  done  ? 

(De  Monfort  stUl'ieeds  him  not,) 
His  honour  heeds  me  not    Why  suould  I  stay  f 
De  Mon.  {eagerly,  as  he  is  going,)  He  goes 
alone,  saidst  thott  ? 
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Ser.  His  servaiit  told  me  so. 
JM  Man.  And  at  what  hour  ? 

Ser,  He  »part8  from  Amberg  by  the  fall  of  eve. 
6&Te  you,  my  loid !  how  changed  your  countenance 

is! 
Aie  you  not  well  ? 

De  Man,  Yes,  I  am  welli  begone. 

And  wait  my  orders  by  the  city  wall  s 
ni  that  way  bend,  and  speak  to  thee  again. 

[Exit  Servant 

(De  Monfort  walks  rapidly  two  or  three  times 

across  the  stage  j  then  seizes  his  dagger  from 

the  waUj  looks  steadfasUy  at  its  pointy  and 

Exit  hastily.) 

SCEKC  ni.— MOONUOHT.        A    WILD  PATH    IK  A 
WOOD,  SHADBD  WITH  TXEES. 

Enter  Da  MoHPoax,  wlih  a  strong  exprearion  of  disquiet, 
mixed  with  fear,  upon  his  lace,  looking  behind  bim, 
and  bending  bis  ear  to  the  ground,  as  if  he  listened  to 
aomethlng. 

J)e  Mon,  How  hollow  groans  the  earth  beneath 
my  tread ! 
Is  there  an  echo  here  ?  Methmks  It  sounds 
As  though  some  heavy  footstep  follow*d  me 
I  wDl  advance  no  farther. 
Deep  settled  shadows  rest  across  the  path, 
And  thickly-tangled  boughs  o'erfaang  this  spot. 
O  that  a  tenfold  gloom  did  cover  it ! 
That  midst  the  murky  darkness  I  might  strike } 
A«  in  the  wild  confusion  of  a  dream. 
Things  horrid,  bloody,  terrible  do  pass, 
As  though  they  passM  not ;  nor  impress  the  mind 
With  the  fix'd  clearness  of  reality. 

{An  owl  is  heard  screaming  near  him.) 
(Starting.)  What  sound  is  that  ? 

{Listens^  and  the  owl  cries  again.) 
It  is  the  screech  owl's  cry. 
Foul  bird  of  night !  what  spirit  guides  thee  here  ? 
Art  thou  instinctive  drawn  to  scenes  of  horror  ? 
I've  heard  of  this.  (Pauses  and  lUtens.) 

How  those  fall'n  leaves  so  rustle  on  the  path. 
With  whispering  noise,  as  though  the  earth  around 

me 
Did  utter  secret  things ! 
The  distant  river  too,  bears  to  mine  ear 
A  dismal  wailing.    O  mysterious  night ! 
Thou  art  not  silent ;  many  tongues  hast  then. 
A  distant  gathering  blast  sounds  through'  the  wood. 
And  dark  clouds  fleetly  hasten  o'er  the  sky : 

0  ?  that  a  storm  would  rise,  a  raging  stoim ; 
Amidst  the  roar  of  warring  elements 

I'd  lift  my  hand  and  strike !  but  this  pale  light, 
The  calm  distinctness  of  each  stilly  thing, 
Is  terrible.    {Starting.)    Footsteps  are  near- 
He  comes !  he  comes !  Ill  watch  him  farther  on— 

1  cannot  do  it  here.  [Exit, 
tnter  Rssbmvblt,  and  conUnues  his  way  slowly  from 

the  bottom  of  the  stage :  as  he  advances  to  the  front, 

the  owl  screams,  he  stops  and  listens,  and  the  owl 

screams  again. 

Rez,  Ha !  does  the  night-bird  greet  me  on  my 
way? 
How  much  his  hooting  is  in  harmony 
With  such  a  scene  as  this !  I  like  it  well. 
Oft  when  a  boy,  at  the  still  twilight  hour. 


I've  leant  my  back  against  some  knotted  oak, 

And  loudly  mimick'd  him,  till  to  my  call 

He  answer  would  return,  and  through  the  gloom. 

We  friendly  converse  held. 

Between  me  and  the  star-bespangled  sky. 

Those  aged  oaks  their  crossing  branches  wave. 

And  through  them  loolcs  the  pale  and  placid  moon. 

How  like  a  crocodile,  or  winged  snake. 

Yon  sailing  cloud  bears  on  its  dusky  length ! 

And  now  transformed  by  the  passing  wind, 

Methinks  it  seems  a  flying  Pegasus. 

Ay,  but  a  shapeless  band  of  blacker  hue 

Come  swiftly  after.— 

A  hollow  murmuring  wind  sounds  through  tht 

trees; 
I  hear  it  from  afar ;  this  bodes  a  storm. 
I  must  not  linger  here — 

{A  bell  heard  at  some  distance,) 
The  convent  bell. 
Tis  distant  still  i  it  tells  their  hour  of  prayer. 
It  sends  a  solemn  sound  upon  the  breeze. 
That,  to  a  fearful  superstitious  mind. 
In  such  a  scene,  would  like  a  death-knell  come. 

[Exit. 

ACT  V. 

SCEITE  I. — THE  nfSIDE  OT  A  COWVEWT  CHAPEL,  OT 
OLD  GOTHIC  AnCHITECTtmE,  ALMOST  DAEK I  TWO 
TORCHES  OKLY  ABE  SEEN  AT  A  DISTAHCE,  BtJBWniO 
OVEB  A  HEWLY-COVEBED  GRAVE.  LIOHTHIWO  IS 
SEEK  FLASHING  THROUGH  THE  WINDOWS,  AND 
THITNDER  HEARD,  WITH  THE  SOUND  OF  WIND 
BEATING  UPON  THE  BUILDING. 


Enter  two  Moaixs. 
1st  Monk,   The  storm  increases  s   hark  how 
dismally 
It  howls  along  the  cloisters.    How  goes  time  ? 
2d  Mmik,  It  is  the  hourt  I  hear  them  near  at 
hand: 
And  when  the  solemn  requiem  has  been  sung 
For  the  departed  sister,  well  retire. 
Yet,  should  this  tempest  still  more  violent  grow, 
We'll  beg  a  friendly  shelter  tin  the  mom. 

IstMonk.  See,  the  procession  enters:  let  us  join. 
{The  organ  strikes  up  a  solemn  prelude,) 

Enter  a  procession  of  Nums,  with  the  Amwus,  bearing 
torches.  After  compassing  ihe  grave  twice,  and  r^ 
malnlng  there  some  time,  the  organ  plays  a  grand 
dlige,  whilst  they  stand  round  the  grave. 

THSBUBIAL. 
Departed  soul,  whose  poor  remains 
This  hallow'd  lonely  grave  conUins; 
Whose  passing  storm  of  life  is  o'er. 
Whose  pains  and  sorrows  are  no  more ; 
Blees'd  be  thou  with  the  bless'd  above  I 
Where  all  is  joy,  and  purity,  and  love. 

Let  HI^I,  in  might  and  mercy  dread, 

Lord  of  the  living  and  the  dead ; 

In  whom  the  stars  of  heavvu  reyAce, 

And  the  ocean  lifts  Its  voice; 

Thy  spirit,  purified,  to  glory  raise 

To  sing  with  holy  saints  his  eveilasUng  pialeeil 

Departed  soul,  who  in  this  earthly  scene 
Hast  our  lowly  sister  been, 
Swift  be  thy  way  to  where  the  blessed  dwell  1 
Until  we  meet  thee  there,  fiirewell !  fereweU' 
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Enter  a  ]roung  PuisioirBB,  with  a  wild,  terrified  look,  her 

hair  and   dreai  all   scattered,  and   rushea  Ibrward 

amongii  them. 

Abb.  Why  comcst  thou  here,  with  such  disorder'd 
looks. 
To  break  upon  our  sad  solemnity  ? 

Pen,  O !  I  did  hear  through  the  receding  blast. 
Such  horrid  cries  !  they  made  my  blood  run  chilL 

Abb,  Tis  but  the  varied  voices  of  the  storm. 
Which  many  times  will  sotmd  like  distant  screams ; 
It  has  deceived  thee. 

Pen,  O  no,  for  twice  it  callM,  so  loudly  call'd, 
With  horrid  strength,  beyond  the  pitch  cl  future  j 
And  murder !  murder !  %vas  the  dreadful  cry. 
A  third  time  it  return 'd  with  feeble  strength, 
But  o'  the  sudden  ceased,  as  though  the  words 
Were  smotherM  rudely  in  the  grappled  throat. 
And  all  was  still  again,  save  the  wild  blast 
Which  at  a  distance  growl'd — 

0  !  it  will  never  from  my  mind  depart ! 
That  dreadful  cry,  all  i'  the  instant  still'd : 
For  then,  so  near,  some  horrid  deed  was  done. 
And  none  to  rescue. 

Abb,  Where  didst  thou  hear  it  f 
Pen,  In  the  higher  cells, 

As  now  a  window,  open'd  by  the  storm, 

1  did  attempt  to  close. 

let  Mtmk,  I  wish  our  brother  Bernard  were  ar- 
rived; 
Ue  IS  upon  his  way. 

AMt.  Be  not  alarm*d ;  it  still  may  be  deception. 
Tis  meet  we  finish  our  solemnity. 
Nor  show  neglect  unto  the  honoured  dead. 
{Oioes  a  sign,  and  the  organ  playt  again :  Just 
09  it  ceases  a  loud  knocking  is  heard  without.) 
Abb,  Ha  !  who  may  this  be  ?  hush  ! 

{Knocking  heard  again.) 
3d  Monk,  It  is  the  knock  of  one  in  furious  haste, 
Hush !  hush  !  What  footsteps  come  ?   Ua !  brother 
Bernard. 

Enter  BBEMAan,  bearing  a  lantern. 

Ist  Monk,  See,  what  a  look  he  wears  of  stifien'd 
feai. 
Where  hast  thos  been,  good  brother  f 

Bern,  I've  seer,  a  horrid  sight .' 

{All  gathering  round  him  and  speaking  at  once.) 
What  hast  thou  seen  ? 

Bern.  As  on  I  hastenM,  bearing  thus  my  light. 
Across  the  path,  not  fifty  paces  off, 
I  saw  amurder'd  corse,  stretch'd  on  his  back, 
SmearM  with  new  blood,  as  though  but  newly  slain. 

Abb,  A  man  or  woman  wast  ? 

Benu  A  man,  a  man ! 

Abb,  Didst  thou  examine  if  within  its  breast 
There  yet  were  lodged  some  small  renutins  of  life  ? 
^as  it  quite  .dead? 

Bern,  Naught  in  the  grave  is  deader. 

look'd  but  once,  yet  life  did  never  lodge 
In  any  form  so  laid. — 
A  chiliy  oorror  seized  me,  and  I  fled. 

Ist  Monk,  And  does  the  face  seem  all  unknown 
to  thee  ? 

Bern,  The  face  I  I  would  not  on  the  face  have 
look'd 
For  e'en  a  kingdom's  wealth,  for  all  the  world ! 


0  no !  the  bloody  neck,  the  bloody  neck  ! 
{Shaking  his  head  and  shuddering  tcith  horror. 

Loud  knocking  heard  without.) 
Sist,  bood  mercy  I  who  comes  next? 
Bern.  Not  hx  1 

1  left  our  brother  Thomas  on  the  road ; 
But  then  he  did  repent  him  as  he  went 
And  threaten'd  to  return. 

2d  Monk.  See,  here  he  < 


Enter  Brother  Tbomai,  wUh  a  wild,  terrified  look. 

l«f  Monk,  How  wild  he  looks ! 

Bens,  {going  up  to  him  eagerly.)  What,  bait 

thou  seen  it  too  ? 
Thorn,  Yes,  yes  !  it  glared  upon  roe  as  it  passM. 
Bern.  What  glared  upon  thee  ? 
{All  gathering  round  Thomas,  and  speaking  af 

once.) 

O !  what  hast  thou  seen 

Thorn,  As,  striving  with  the  blast,  I  onward 
came. 
Turning  ray  feeble  lantern  from  the  wind,' 
Its  light  upon  a  dreadful  visage  gleam'd. 
Which  paused  and  look'd  upon  me  as  it  pass^ 
But  such  a  look,  such  wiidness  of  despair. 
Such  horror-strain'd  features,  never  yet 
Did  earthly  visage  show.    I  shrunk  and  shudder^ 
If  a  damn'd  spirit  may  to  earth  return, 
I've  seen  it 

Bern,  Was  there  any  blood  upon  it  ? 

Thorn.  Nay,  as  it  pass'd,  I  did  not  see  iU  finm  t 
Naught  but  the  horrid  face. 

Bern,  It  is  the  murderer. 

Ist  Monk.  What  way  went  it  ? 

Thorn,  I  durst  not  look  till  I  had  pass'd  it  far. 
Then  turning  round,  upon  the  rising  bank, 
I  saw,  between  me  and  the  paly  sky, 
A  ducky  form,  tossing  and  agitated. 
I  stopp'd  to  mark  it ;  but,  in  truth,  I  found 
Twas  but  a  sapling  bending  to  the  wind. 
And  so  I  onward  hied,  and  look'd  no  more. 

1st  Monk,  But  we  must  look  to't;  we  mutt  fol- 
low it : 
Our  duty  so  commands.    {To  2d  Monk.)  Will  yoi 

go,  brother  ? 
{To  Bernard.)  And  yoy,  good  Bernard  ? 

Bern.  If  I  needs  must  go. 

Isf  3fofiX:.  Come,  we  must  all  go. 

Abb,  I|eaven  be  with  you,  then ! 

[Exeunt  Monks. 

Pen.  Amen !  amen !  Good  heaven  be  with  us 
aU! 

0  what  a  dreadful  night ! 

Abb.  Dau^ters,  retire  \  peace  to  the  peaceful 
dead! 
Our  solemn  ceremony  now  is  finish'd.       [Exeunt 

Scene  II. — a  large  koox  in  the  convent,  vxxt 

DARK. 

Enter  the  Abbess,  young  PBifsioNBR  'nearing  a  ligk1» 
and  several  Nums  ;  she  vets  down  the  light  on  a  tahli 
at  the  bottom  of  the  stage,  so  that  the  room  la  still  veiy 
gloomy. 

Abb,   They  have  been  longer    absi-ut  t>an  I 
thought ; 

1  fear  he  has  escaped  them. 

Ist  Nun,  Heaven  forbid ! 
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Pen.  No,  no,  found  out  fool  murder  ever  is. 
And  the  foul  murderer  too. 
id  Nun.  The  good  Saint  Francis  will  direct  their 
search; 
The  hlood  so  near  this  holy  convent  shed 
For  threefold  vengeance  calls. 

JNf,  I  hear  a  noise  within  the  inner  courts 
Tbey  are  returuMj  {liitenings)   and  Bernard's 

voice  I  hear : 
tkey  are  retum'd. 

Pen,  Why  do  I  tremble  so  ? 

It  is  not  I  who  ought  to  tremble  thus. 
2d  Nun,  I  hear  them  at  the  door. 
Bern,  {without,)  Open  the  door,  I  pray  thee, 
brother  Thomas ; 
I  cannot  now  unhand  the  prisoner. 
{All  9pMk  together,  shrinking  back  from  the 
door,  and  staring  upon  one  another,) 
He  is  with  them  ! 
{A  folding  door  at  the  bottom  (f  the  stage  is 
opened,  and  enter  Bernard,  Thomas,  and  the 
other  two  Monks,  cdhrying  lanterns  in  their 
hands  and  bringing  in  De  Monfort     They 
are  likewise  followed  by  other  Monks.    A  s  they 
lead  forward  De  Monfort,  the  light  is  turned 
away,  so  that  he  is  seen  obscurely  /  hut  when 
they  come  to  the  front  qf  the  stage,  they  turn 
the  light  side  qf  their  lanterns  on  him  at  once, 
etnd  his  face  is  seen  in  all  the  strengthened 
horror  qf  despair,  with  his  hands  and  clothes 
bloody.    Abbess  and  Nuns  speak  at  once,  and 
start  back.) 

^oly  saints  be  with  us ! 
Bern,  {to  Abb.)  Behold  the  man  of  blood  ! 
Abb,  Of  misery  too ;  I  cannot  look  upon  him. 
Bern,  {to  Nuns.)  Nay,  holy  sisters, turn  not  thus 
away. 
9peak  te  him,  if,  perchance,  he  will  regard  yout 
For  firom  his  mouth  we  have  no  utterance  heard. 
Save  one  deep  groan  and  smother'd  exclamation. 
When  first  we  seized  him. 
Abb,  {to  De  Mon.)  Most  nUserable  man,  how  art 
thou  thus  ?  {Pauses,) 

Thy  tongue  is  silent,  but  those  bloody  hands 
Bo  witness  horrid  things.    What  is  thy  name  ? 
VeMon,  {roused,  looks  stea4fastly  at  the  AUbess 
for  some  time,  then  speaking  in  a  short 
hurried  voice.)  I  have  no  name. 
Ahb.  {to  Bern.)  Do  it  thyself}  111  speak  to  him 

no  more. 
Pen,  0  holy  saints !  that  this  should  be  the  man 
Who  did  against  his  fellow  lift  the  stroke, 
Whilst  he  so  loudly  calPd.— 
Still  in  my  ears  it  rings  i  0  murder !  murder ! 
De  Mon,  {starting.)  He  calls  again ! 
Pen,  No,  he  did  call,  but  now  his  voice  is  still'd. 
TSspost 
J)eMon,  rrispast 

Pen,  Yes,  it  is  past !  art  thou  not  he  who  did  it  ? 
(De  Monfort  utters  a  deep  groan,  and  is  supported 
from  falling  by  the  Mbnks.    A  noise  is  heard 
without,) 
Abb,  What  noise  is  this  of  heavy  lumbering  steps, 
Like  men  who  with  a  weighty  burden  come  ? 
Bern,  It  is  the  body:  I  have  orders  given 
That  here  it  should  be  laid. 


{Enter  men,  bearing  the  body  qf  Rezenvelt, 
covered  with  a  white  cloth,  and  set  it  down  in 
the  middle  qf  the  room :  they  then  uncover  <f. 
De  Monfort  stands  fixed  and  motionless  with 
horror,  only  that  a  sudden  shivenng  seems  to 
pass  over  him  when  they  uncover  the  corpse. 
The  Abbess  and  Nuns  shrink  back  and  retire 
to  some  distance,  all  the  rest  fixing  their  eyes 
stea4fastly  upon  De  Monfort    A  long  pwuse,) 
Bern,   {to  De  Mon.)   Seest  thou  that  lifeless 
corpse,  those  bloody  wounds  ? 
See  how  he  lies,  who  but  so  shortly  since 
A  living  creature  was,  with  all  the  powers 
Of  sense,  and  motion,  and  humanity ! 
O !  what  a  heart  had  he  who  did  this  deed ! 

Isf  3fofiA^  {locking  at  thebody.)  How  hard  thoM 
teeth  against  the  lips  are  press'd, 
As  though  he  struggled  still ! 
id  Monk,   The  hands,  too,  clenched:  the  last 

efforts  bf  nature. 
(De  MonfoEt  etill  stands  motionless.    Brother 
Thomas  then  goes  to  the  body,  and  raising  19 
the  head  a  Utile,  turns  it  toward  De  Monfort) 
Thorn,  Know*st  thou  this  ghastly  face  ? 
De  Mon,  {putting  his  hands  before  his  face  i% 
violent  perturbtUion.)  O  do  not !  do  not ! 
Veil  it  from  my  sight ! 
Put  me  to  any  agony  but  this  ! 
Thom,  Ha !  dost  thou  then  confess  the  dreadful 
deed? 
Hast  thou  against  the  laws  of  awful  Heaven 
Sucli  horrid  murder  done  ?   What  fiend  could  tcnspt 
thee? 
{Pauses  and  looks  steadfastly  at  De  Monfort) 
Ve  Mon,  I  hear  thy  words,  but  do  not  hear  their 
sense — 
Hast  thou  not  cover'd  it  ? 
Bern,  {to  Thorn.)  Forbear,  my  brother,  for  thou 
seest  right  well 
He  is  not  in  a  state  to  answer  thee. 
Let  us  retire  and  leave  him  for  a  while. 
These  windows  are  with  iron  g^ted  o'er ; 
He  is  secured,  and  other  duty  calls. 
Thorn.  Then*  let  it  be. 

Bern,  {to  Monks,  ^c)  Come,  let  us  all  depart 
'Exeunt   Abbess   and  Nuns,  followed  by  the 
Monks.     One  Monk  lingering  a  little  bOiind,) 
Do  Mon,  All  gone !  {Perceiving  the  Monk.)  O 

stay  thou  here ! 
Monk,  It  must  not  be. 

De  Mon.  Ill  give  thee  gold }  VW  make  thee  ridi 
in  gold. 
If  thou  wilt  stay  e'en  but  a  little  while. 
Monk,  I  must  not,  must  not  stay. 
De  Mon,  I  do  conjure  thee ! 

JlfofiA^  I  dare  not  stay  with  thee.  {Ooing.) 

De  Mon,  And  wil(  thou  go  ? 

( Catching  hold  qf  him  eagerly,) 
O !  throw  thy  cloak  upon  this  grisly  form ! 
The  unclosed  eyes  do  stare  upon  me  still. 
O  do  not  leave  me  thus  ! 

[Monk  covers  the  body,  and  Exrr. 
De  Mon,  {alone,  lo<^ng  at  the  covered  body,  but 
at  a  distance.)    Alone  with  thee !  bu. 
thou  art  nothing  now. 
lis  done,  tis  number'd  with  the  things  overpast  1 
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Would,  would  It  were  to  come  ! — 

Wbftt  fated  end,  what  darkly  gathering  clond 

Will  close  on  all  this  horror  ? 

0  that  dire  madness  would  unloose  my  thoughts. 
And  fill  my  mind  with  wildest  fantasies. 
Dark,  restless,  terrible !  aught,  aught  but  this  ! 

{Pautea  and  9htdier$.) 
How  with  convulsive  life  he  heaved  beneath  me. 
E'en  with  the  death's  wound  gored !  O  horrid, 

horrid ! 
Methinks  I  feel  him  stilL-^What  sound  is  that  ? 

1  heard  a  smother'd  groan. — ^It  is  impossible  i 

(Looking  $teat^la$tly  at  the  body,) 
It  moves !  it  moves !  the  cloth  doth  heave  and 

swell.  • 

It  moves  again !  I  cannot  suflte  this— 
Whate'er  it  be,  I  will  uncover  it 
{Runs  to  the  corpse^  and  teart  qf  the  cloth  in 
detpair.) 
All  still  beneath. 

Naught  is  there  here  but  fix'd  and  gibly  death. 
How  sternly  fix'd !  O !  those  glazed  eyes ! 
Tb^  look  upon  me  still. 

( Shrinks  boek  with  horror.) 
Come,  madness !  come  unto  me,  senseless  death ! 
I  eannot  suffer  thb !  Here,  rocky  wall, 
Scatter  these  brains,  or  dull  them ! 
(Runt  furiously f  and,  dashing  hie  head  agaiinst 
the  wall^falle  upon  thefioor,) 

Enter  two  Mokks  hastily. 
\st  Monk,  See ;  wretched  man,  he  hath  destroy'd 

himself. 
2d  Monk,  He  does  but  faint    Let  us  remove  him 

hence. 
1st  Monk,  We  did  not  well  to  leave  him  here 

alone. 
2d  Monk,  Come,  let  us  bear  him  to  the  open  air. 
[Exxuirr,  bearing  out  De  Monfbrt 

SCEVE  III. — BEFORE  THE  GATES  OF  THE  COmTEWT. 

Enter  Jjiini  Db  Momtobt,  Funme,  and  Makviu  As 
they  are  proceeding  towards  the  gate,  Jane  stops  short 
and  shrinks  back. 

Freb,  Ha!    wherefore?   has  a  iuddtn  illness 

seued  thee  ? 
Jane,  No,  no,  my  frleiid.r-A3id  yet  I*ak  veiy 
fain^^ 
I  dread  to  enter  here* 

Mem,  Ay,  so  I  thoughts 

For,  when  between  the  trees,  that  abbey  tower 
First  showM  its    tq>,  I  saw  yow    eooBtMiaiiee 

change. 
But  breathe  a  little  here  {  I'll  go  before, 
And  make  inquiry  at  the  nearest  gate. 
Fr^.  Do  so,  good  Manuel. 

(Manuel  goee  andknecks  at  the  gate,) 
Courage,  dear  madam  .*  all  may  yet  be  welL 
Rezenvelt's  servant,  frighten'd  with  the  storm, 
And  seeing  that  his  master  join'd  him  not. 
As  by  appointment,  at  the  forest  edge. 
Might  be  alarm'd,  and  give  too  ready  ear 
To  an  unfounded  rumour. 
He  saw  it  not }  he  came  not  here  himself. 
Jane,  {looking  eagerly  to  the  gate^  where  Manuel 
tatks  with  the  Porter,)  Ha!  see,  he  talks 
with  some  one  eamestlr. 


And  seest  thou  not  that  motko  of  his  hands  f 
He  stands  like  one  who  hean  a  horrid  tale. 
Almighty  6od!       {Mxaoel  goee  into  the  convemL] 
He  comes  not  back;  he  enters. 
FrA,  Bear  up,  ray  noble  friend. 
Jane,  I  will,  I  will !  But  this  suspense  is  dread> 

faL 
{A  long  pamse,     Bfanuel  re-entert  Jhm   lis 
convent,  and  comes  forward  tiowiy  with  a  eai 
countenance,) 
Is  this  the  face  of  one  who  bean  good  tidings  I 
O  God !  his  face  doth  tell  the  honid  fact; 
There  is  naught  doubtful  here. 
Fra>,  How  is  it,  Bfamnl  ? 

Man,  I've  seen  him  through  a  crevice  in  his  doors 
It  is  indeed  my  .master.  {Bursting  into  tears,) 

{Jtne  faints,  and  is  supported  hy  FrdMig.) 

Enter  Awanna  and  several  Nuns  fiom  the  convent,  whe 
gather  about  her,  and  apply  remedies.    Sie  teu>ieia. 
\st  Nun,  The  life  returns  again. 
2d  Nun,  Yes,  she  rerivcsL 

Abb,  {to  Freb.)  Let  me  entreat  this  noble  ladyl 
leave 
To  lead  her  in.    She  seems  in  great  distress . 
We  would  with  holy  kindness  soothe  her  wo, 
And  do  by  her  the  deeds  of  Christian  love. 
fVeb,  Madam,  your  goodness  has  my  grateful 
thanks.  * 

EXEUirr,  supporting  Jane  into  the  coMCcnt. 

SCEVE  IV. — DE  MONFORT  IS  DISCOVERED  SITTIirO  IV 
A  THOUGHTFUL  POSTURE.  HE  RBMAIZCS  SO  FOR 
SOME  TIME.  HIS  FACE  AFTERWARD  BEGXKS  TO 
APPEAR  AGITATED,  UKB  OlfE  WHOSE  MOID  IS 
HARROWED  WtTH  THB  SEVEREST  THOiUeBTB; 
THEIf,  STARTIKO  FROM  HIS  SEAT,  tiS,  CLASPS  BS 
HAHOS  TOGETHER,  AND  AOLDS  THEM  UF  TO 
HEAVEir. 

De  Mon,  0  that  I  ne'er  had  known  the  IJght  of 
day! 
That  filmy  darkness  on  mine  eyes  had  hung. 
And  closed  me  out  from  the  fair  face  of  nature 
O  that  my  mind  in  mental  darkness  pent. 
Had  no  perception,  no  distinction  known. 
Of  fair,  or  foul,  perfection,  or  defect. 
Nor  thought  conceived  of  proud  pre-eminence ! 
O  that  it  had .'  O  thati  had  been  fonn'd 
An  idiot  from  the  birth !  a  senseless  changelings 
Who  eats  his  glutton's  meal  with  greedy  haste. 
Nor  knows  the  hand  who  feeds  him. — 

{Pauses;  then,  in  a  calmer, sorrou^ul  voice,) 
What  am  I  now  ?  how  ends  the  day  of  life  ? 
For  end  it  must }  and  terrible  this  gloom. 
This  storm  of  horrors  that  surrounds  its  close. 
This  little  teim  of  nature's  agony 
Will  soon  be  o'er,  and  what  is  past  is  past : 
But  shall!  then,  on  the  dark  bp  of  earth 
Lay  me  to  rest,  in  still  unconsciousness. 
Like  senseless  clod  that  doth  no  pressure  feel 
From  wearing  foot  of  da^y  passenger ; 
Like  steeped  rock  o'er  which  the  breaking  waves 
Bellow  and  foam  unheard  ?  O  would  I  could ! 


"X 


Enter  Makvbl,  who  springs  ibrward  to  his  maslBr,  btf 
Is  checked  upon  pereeiving  Db  Momtort  dmw  back 
and  look  sternly  at  hioa. 

ilfon.  My  lord,  my  master!  O  my  dearest  master! 
(De  Monfort  still  looks  at  him  without  speaking.) 
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Nay,  CO  not  thus  regard  me,  good  my  lord ! 
Speak  to  me :  am  I. not  your  faithful  Manuel  ? 

De  Mon,  (in  a  ha$ty,  broken  voice,)  Art  thou 
alone  ? 

Man.  No,  sir,  the  Lady  Jane  is  on  her  way  \ 
She  is  not  far  behind. 

De  Mon,  (tossmg  hit  arm  over  his  head  in  an 
agony.)  This  is  too  much !  All  I  can  bcar 
but  this ! 
It  must  not  be. — ^Ruo  and  preyent  her  coming. 
Say,  he  who  is  detain'd  a  prisoner  here 
Is  one  to  her  unknown.    I  now  am  nothing. 
I  am  a  man  of  holy  claims  bereft ; 
Out  of  the  pale  of  social  kindred  cast  $ 
Nameless  and  horrible. — 
Tell  her  De  Mon  fort  far  from  hence  is  gone 
Into  a  desolate  and  distant  land, 
Ne'er  to  return  again.    Fly,  tell  her  thb } 
For  we  must  meet  no  more. 

Enter  Jakb  Db  Momfokt,  bursting  into  the  chamber, 
and  ibUowed  by  Frbbbro,  Ab^ss,  and  several  Nuns. 

Jane.  We  must.'  we  must!  My  brother,  O  my 

brother ! 
(De  Monfort  turns  away  his  head  cmd  hides  his 
face  with  his  arm.     Jane  stops  short,  and, 
making  a  great  ^ort^  turns  to  Freberg,  and 
the  others  who  followed  her,  and  with  an  air  of 
dignity  stretches  out  her  hand,  beckoning  them 
to  retire.    All  retire  but  Freberg,  who  seems  to 
hesitate.) 
And  thou  too,  Freberg:  call  it  not  unkind. 
[Ezrr  Freberg,  Jane  and  De  Monfort  only  remain, 
Jane,  My  hapless  Monfort ! 
'De  Monfort  turns  round  and  looks  sorrowfully 
i^on  her ;  she  opens  her  arms  to  him,  and  he, 
rushing  into  them,  hides  his  face  upon  her 
breast  and  weeps.) 
Jane.  Ay,  give  thy  sorrow  vent;  here  mayst 

thou  weep. 
DeMon.  {in  broken  accents.)  0!  this,  my  sister, 
makes  me  feel  again 
The  kindness  of  affection. 
My  mind  has  in  a  dreadful  storm  been  tost } 
Horrid  and  dark. — I  thought  to  weep  no  more. 
I've  done  a  deed — But  I  am  human  still. 
Jane.  I  know  thy  sufferings :  leave  thy  sorrow 
free: 
Thou  art  with  one  who  net  ^r  did  upbraid  $ 
Who  mourns,  who  loves  thee  still. 
De  Mon.  Ah  !  sayst  thou  so  ?  no,  no ;  it  should 
4iutbe. 
(Shrinking  from  her.)  I  am  a  foul  and  bloody  mur- 
derer. 
For  such  embrace  unmeet  t  O  leave  me  !  leave  me ! 
Disgrace  and  public  shame  abide  me  now ; 
And  all,  alas  !  who  do  my  kindred  own. 
The  direful  portion  share.— %.way,  away  ! 
Shall  a  disgraced  and  public  criminal 
Degrade  thy  name,  and  claim  affinity 
To  noble  worth  like  thine  ? — I  have  no  name— 
I'm  nothing  now,  not  e'en  to  thee  j  depart 
(She  tnkes  his  hand,  and  grasping  it  firmly, 

speaks  with  a  determined  voice.) 
Jane.  De  Monfort,  hand  in  hand  we  have  enjoy'd 
The  playful  term  of  infancy  together  > 
Vol.  ni.— 28 


And  in  the  rougher  path  of  ripen'd  3rears 

We've  been  each  other's  stay.    Dark  lowen  ooc 

fate. 
And  terrible  the  storm  that  gathers  o'er  us ; 
But  nothing,  till  that  latest  agony 
Which  severs  thee  from  nature,  shall  unloose 
This  fix'd  and  sacred  hold.    In  thy  dark  priion« 

house ; 
In  the  terriffic  face  of  armed  law ; 
Yea,  on  the  scaffold,  if  it  needs  must  be, 
I  never  will  forsake  thee. 

De  Mon.    {lookifig  at  her  with   admiratum,) 
Heaven  bless  thy  generous  soul,  my  noble 
Jane! 
I  thought  to  sink  beneath  this  load  of  ill, 
Depress'd  with  infamy  and  open  shame ; 
I  thought  to  sink  in  abject  wretchedness  t 
But  for  thy  sake  I'll  rouse  my  manhood  up. 
And  meet  it  bravely  ;  no  unseemly  weakness, 
I  feel  my  rising  strength,  shall  blot  my  end. 
To  clothe  thy  cheek  with  shame. 

Jane.  Yes,  thou  art  nc.«s?e  still. 

De  Mon.  With  thee  I  am  ;  who  were  not  so  with 
thee? 
But  ah  !  my  sister,  short  will  be  the  term. 
Death's  stroke  will  come,  and  in  that  state  beyond, 
Where  things  unutterable  wait  the  soul. 
New  from  its  earthly  tenement  discharged, 
We  shall  be  sever'd  far. 
Far  as  the  spotless  purity  of  virtue 
Is  from  the  murderer's  guilt,  far  shall  we  be. 
This  is  the  gulf  of  dead  uncertainty 
From  which  the  soul  recoils. 

Jane.  The  God  who  made  thee  is  a  God  of  mercy  i 
Think  upon  this. 

DeMon.  {shaking  his  head.)  No,  no!  this  blood! 
this  blood  ! 

Jane.  Yes,  e'en  the  sin  of  blood  may  be  forgiven. 
When  humble  penitence  hath  once  atoned. 

DeMon.  {eagerly.)  What,  after  terms  of  length- 
en'd  misery, 
Imprison'd  anguish  of  tormented  spirits, 
Shall  I  again,  a  renovated  soul. 
Into  the  blessed  family  of  the  good 
Admittance  have  ?  Think'st  thou  that  this  maybe  ? 
Speak  if  thou  canst :  O  speak  me  comfort  here  ! 
For  dreadful  fancies,  like  an  armed  host. 
Have  push'd  me  to  despair.    It  is  most  horrible— 

0  spesik  of  hope  !  If  any  hope  there  be. 

(Jane  is  silent,  and  looks  sorroufully  upon  him; 
then  clasping  her  hands,  and  turning  her  eyes 
to  heaven,  seems  to  mutter  a  prayer.) 

De  Mon.  Ha !  dost  thou  pray  for  me  ?  Heaven 
hear  thy  ^ayer ! 

1  fain  would  kneel. — Alas  !  I  dare  not  do  it 
Jane.  Not  so  !  all  by  th'  Almighty  Father  form'd. 

May  in  their  deepest  misery  call  on  him. 
Come,  kneel  with  me,  my  brother, 
{She  kneels  and  prays  to  herself;  he  kneels  by 
her,  and  clasps  his  hands  fervently,  but  speaks 
not.     A  noise  qf  chains  clanking  is  heari 
without,  and  they  both  rise.) 
De  Mon.  Hear'st  thou  that  noise  ?   Itiey  come 

to  interrupt  us. 
Jane,  {moving  towards  a  side  door.)  Then  letuf 
enter  here. 
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Be  Mm,  (catching  hold  cf  her  with  a  look  of 
horror.)  Not  there — ^QOttliere — the  corpse 
— the  bloody  corpse ! 
Jane,  Whtt,  lies  he  there  ?— Unhappy  Rezen- 

vclt? 
De  Man,  A  nudden  thought  has  come  across  my 
mind; 
How  came  it  not  before  ?   Unhappy  Rezenvelt  I 
Sayst  thou  but  this  ? 
Jane.  What  should  I  say?   he  was  an  honest 
man ; 
I  Btill  have  thought  him  such,  as  such  lament  him. 
(De  Monfort  utten  a  dnp  groan.) 
What  means  this  heavy  groan  ? 

De  Mon.  A  hath  a  meaning. 

Enter  Abbbss  and  Monks,  wHh  two  Officbkb  of  Justice 
carrying  feuera  in  their  hands  to  put  upon  Dx  Monfort. 

Jane,  (starting.)  What  men  are  these  ? 
Is*  Qf,  Lady,  we  are  the  servants  of  the  law, 
And  bear  with  us  a  power,  which  doth  constrain 
To  bind  with  fetters  this  our  prisoner. 

(Pointing  to  De  Monfort) 
Jane.  A  stranger  uncondemn'd  ?  this  cannot  be. 
Is*  Off,  As  yet,  indeed,  he  is  by  law  unjudged. 
But  is  so  far  condemn'd  by  circumstance, 
That  law,  or  custom  sacred  held  as  law. 
Doth  fully  warrant  us,  and  it  must  be. 

Jane,  Nay,  say  not  so;  he  has  no  power  t' escape : 
Distress  hath  bound  him  with  a  heavy  chain ; 
There  is  no  need  of  yours. 

Is*  Off.  We  must  perform  our  office. 
Jane.  O !  do  not  offer  this  indignity  ! 
Is*  Off,  Is  it  indignity  in  sacred  law 
To  bind  a  murderer  ?  (To  2^1  Officer.)  Come,  do  thy 
work. 
Jane,  Harsh  arc  thy  words,  and  stem  thy  har- 
dened brow ; 
Dark  is  thine  eye ;  but  all  some  pity  have 
Unto  the  last  extreme  of  misery, 
I  do  beseech  thee !  if  thou  art  a  man— 

(Kneeling  to  him.) 
(De  Monfort,  roused  at  this,  runs  up  to  Jane, 
and  raises  her  hastily  from  the  ground:  then 
stretches  himself  up  proudly.) 
DeMon,  (to  Jane.)  Stand  thou  erect  in  native 
dignity ; 
And  bend  to  none  on  earth  the  suppliant  knee, 
Though  clothed  in  power  imperial.    To  my  heart 
It  gives  a  feller  gripe  than  many  irons. 
(Holding  out  his  hands,)  Here,  officers  of  law,  bind 

on  those  shackles ; . 
And,  if  they  are  too  light,  bring  heavier  chains. 
Add  iron  to  iron ;  load,  crush  me  to  the  ground : 
Nay,  heap  ten  thousand  weight  upon  my  breast, 
For  that  were  hest  of  all. 
(A  long  pause,  whUst  they  put  irons  upon  him. 
After  they  are  on,  Jane  looks  at  him  sorrow^ 
fully,  and  lets  her  head  sink  on  her  breast. 
De  Monfort  stretches  out  his  hand,  looks  at 
them,  and  then  (u  uane ;  crof8«t  them  over  his 
breast,  and  endeavours  to  suppress  his  feel" 
ings.) 
Is*  Off.  I  have  it,  too,  in  charge  to  move  you 
hence,  (To  De  Monfort) 

Into  another  chamber  more  secure. 


Jte  Mon.  Well,  I  im  retdy,  sir. 
(Approaching  Jane,  whom  the  Abbess  is 
vowing  to  contfort,  but  to  no  jntrpose.) 
Ah  !  wherefore  thus !  most  honour'd  and  most  dew  ? 
Shriek  not  at  the  accoutrements  of  ill. 
Daring  the  thing  itself. 

(Endeavouring  to  look  eheetfuL) 
Wiit  thou  permit  me  with  a  gyved  hand  ? 
•   (She  gives  her  hand,  which  he  raises  to  his  1^} 
ThU  was  my  proudest  office. 

[Exinnrr,  De  Monfort  leading  ovt  Jane 

SCEKE  V. — ^AH  AFAKTMEWT  IF  THE  OOKVUrr,  OPElf- 
IWO  INTO  AKQTHEB  BOOM,  WHOSE  LOW,  AKCHES 
DOOR  IS  SEEK  IN  THE  BOTTOK  OF  THE  STAOB.  IS 
ONE  CORNER  A  MONK  IS  SEEN  KNEEUNO. 

Enter  another  Monk,  who,  on  peiceiving  hhn,  wups  Iffl 
he  rises  fiom  his  knees,  and  then  gum  eagerty  up  lo 
him. 

Is*  Monk.  How  is  the  prisoner  ? 

2d  Monk,  (pointing  to  the  door.)  He  is  wiOb, 
and  the  strong  hand  of  death 
Is  dealing  with  him. 

Is*  Monk.  How  is  this,  good  brother  ? 

Methought  he  braved  it  with  a  manly  spirit ; 
And  led,  with  shackled  hands,  his  sister  forth. 
Like  one  resolved  to  bear  misfortune  bravely. 

2d  Monk.  Yes,  with  heroic  courage,  for  s  while 
He  scem'd  inspired ;  but,  soon  depressM  again. 
Remorse  and  dark  despair  o'erwhelm'd  his  soul  t 
And,  from  the  violent  working  of  his  mind. 
Some  stream  of  life  within  his  breast  has  bunt; 
For  many  a  time,  within  a  little  space. 
The  ruddy  tide  has  rushM  into  his  mouth. 
God  grant  his  pains  be  short ! 

Is*  ilfOfiife.  How  does  the  lady » 

2d  Monk.  She  sits  and  bears  his  head  upon  bet 
lap, 
Wiping  the  cold  drops  from  hfs  ghastly  faes 
With  such  a  look  of  tender  wetchedness. 
It  wrings  the  heart  to  see  her.— 
How  goes  the  night  ? 

ls*3fofiA;.  It  wears,  methinks,  upon  tiiemldiii^ 
hour. 
It  is  a  dark  and  fearful  night:  the  moon 
Is  wrapp'd  in  sable  clouds ;  the  chill  blast  sounds 
Like  dismal  lamentations.    Ay,  who  knows 
That  voices  mix  with  the  dark  midnight  winds  ? 
Nay,  as  I  pass'd  that  yawning  cavern's  mouth, 
A  whispering  sound,  unearthly,  reach'd  my  ear. 
And  o'er  my  head  a  chilly  coldness  crept 
Are  there  not  wicked  fiends  and  gunned  sprites. 
Whom  3rawning  cfaamels,  and  th'  unfathom*d  depths 
Of  secret  darkness,  at  this  fearful  hour. 
Do  upwards  send,  to  watch,  unseen,  around 
The  murderer's  death-bed,  at  hb  fatal  term. 
Ready  to  hail  with  dire  and  horrid  welcome. 
Their  future  mate  ?— I  do  believe  there  are. 

2d  Monk.  Peace,  peace  !  a  God  of  wisdom  and  of 
mercy, 
Veils  from  our  sight— Ha !  hear  that  heavy  groan. 
(A  groan  heard  within.) 

let  Monk,  It  is  the  dying  man. 

(Anotaer  groan.) 

2d  Monk,  God  grant  him  rest ! 

(Ustening  at  the  door,) 
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I  hear  bim  stniggliD^iii  the  ^pe  of  death. 

0  piteous  heaven  !  ( Qonfrom  the  door,) 

Enter  Brother  Thomas  irom  the  chamber. 
How  DOW,  good  brother  ? 
Thm,  Retire,  my  friends.    O  many  a  bed  of 
death 
With  «U  its  paogi  and  horrors  I  hare  i«en. 
But  never  aught  like  this !  Retire,  my  friends ) 
The  death-beil  will  its  awful  signal  give. 
When  he  has  breathed  his  last 

1  would  move  hence,  but  I  am  weak  and  £unt  t 
Let  me  a  moment  on  tiiy  shoulder  lean. 

O,  weak  and  mortal  man  ! 

(XfloiM  on  9m:9md  Monk  t  a  |Nitistf.) 

Enter  Bbemabd  Irom  the  chamber. 
2d  Monk,  {to  Bern.)  How  is  your  penitent  ? 
Bern,  He  is  with  Hiv  who  made  him }  Hiii ,  who 
knows 
The  soul  of  man :  before  whose  awful  presence 
Th'  unsceptred  tyrant,  simple,  helpless,  stands 
Like  an  unclothed  babe.  (Bell  tolU.) 

The  dismal  sound ! 
Retire  and  pray  for  the  blood-stain'd  soul : 
May  heaven  have  mercy  on  him  !  {Bell  tolls  again,) 

[Exeunt. 

scche  yi. — a  hall  or  laeoe  room  in  the  con- 
VENT.   THE  Bonnss  or  de  monfort  and  rezen- 

TBLT  are  discovered  I«AID  OUT  UPON  A  LOW 
TABLE  OR  PLATFORM,  COVERED  WITH  BLACK. 
VREBERO,  BERNARD,  ABBESS,  MONKS,  AND  NDNB 
ATTENDING. 

Mb,  {to  Freb.)  Here  must  they  lie,  my  lord, 
until  we  know 
Respecting  this  the  order  of  the  law. 

FrA.  And  you  have  wisely  done,  my  reverend 
mother. 

{Goes  to  the  tdbU,  and  looks  at  the  bodies,  hut 
without  uncovering  them.) 
Unhappy  men  !  ye,  both  in  nature  rich. 
With  talents  and  with  virtues  were  endu^. 
Ye  should  have  loved,  yet  deadly  rancour  camej 
And  in  the  prime  and  manhood  of  your  days 
Te  sleep  in  horrid  death.    0  direful  hate ! 
What  shame  and  wretchedness  his  portion  is. 
Who,  for  a  secret  inmate,  harbours  thee  * 
And  who  shall  call  him  blameless,  who  exdltes. 
Ungenerously  excites,  witi  careless  scorn. 
Such  baleful  passioO^in  a  brother's  breast. 
Whom  heaven  commands  to  love?   Low  are  ye 

laid: 
Still  all  contention  now.— Low  are  ye  laid  t 
I  loved  you  both,  and  mourn  your  hapless  falL 

Abb.  They  were  your  friends,  my  lord  ? 

FrA.  I  loved  them  both.    How  does  the  Lady 
Jane? 

Abb.  She  bears  misfortune  with  intrepid  soul. 
I  never  saw  in  woman  bow'd  with  grief. 
Such  moving  dignity. 

Freb.  Ay,  still  the  same. 

iVe  known  her  long  .*  of  worth  most  excellent } 
But  in  the  day  of  wo,  she  ever  rose 
Upon  the  mind  with  added  majesty. 
As  the  dark  mountain  more  sublimely  towers 
Mantloil  in  clouds  and  storm. 


Enter  Manuel  and  Jbbomb. 
Man.  {pointing.)  Here,  my  good  Jerome,  here^ 

a  piteous  sight 
Jer,  A  piteous  sight !  yet  I  will  look  upon  him  t 
ni  see  his  face  in  death.    Alas,  alas ! 
I*ve  seen  him  move  a  noble  gentleman ; 
And  when  with  vexing  passion  undisturb'd, 
He  look*d  most  graciously. 
{Lifts  up  in  mistake  the  cloth  from  the  body  ^ 
Rezenvelt,  and  starts  back  with  horror.) 
Oh !  this  was  the  bloody  work !  Oh,  oh !  oh,  oh  . 
That  human  hands  could  do  it ! 

(Drops  the  doth  again., 
Man.  Th^  is  the  murder'd  corpse  i  here  lies  De 
Moniort. 

{Going  to  imeover  the  other  body*) 
Jer,  {turning  away  his  head.)  No,  no  !  I  c«mot 

look  upon  him  now. 
Man,  Didst  thou  not  come  to  see  him  ? 
Jer.  Fy  !  cover  him — inter  him  in  the  dark- 
Let  no  ene  look  upon  him. 
Bern,  {To  Jer.)  Well  dost  thou  show  the  ab- 
horrence nature  feels 
For  deeds  of  blood,  and  I  commend  thee  well. 
In  the  most  ruthless  heart  compassion  wakes 
For  one,  who,  from  the  hand  of  fellow  man. 
Hath  felt  such  cruelty. 

( Uncovering  the  body  qf  Rezenvelt) 
This  is  the  rourderM  corse : 

( Uncovering  the  body  qf  De  Monfort) 
But  see,  I  pr^  ! 
Here  lies  the  murderer.    What  think'st  thou  here  } 
Look  on  those  features,  thou  hast  seen  them  oft. 
With  the  last  dreadful  conflict  of  despair. 
So  iix*d  in  horrid  strength. 
See  those  knit  brows ;  those  hollow  sunken  eyes  i 
The  sharpen'd  nose,  with  nostrils  all  distent ; 
That  writhed  mouth,  where  yet  the  teeth  appear. 
In  agony,  to  gnash  the  nether  lip. 
Think'st  thou,  less  painful  than  the  mur^rer^ 

knife 
Was  such  a  death  as  this 
Ay,  and  how  changed  too  thos^  mattis^locks  ! 

Jer.  Merciful  heaven  !  his  hair  is  grisly  grown. 
Changed  to  white  age,  that  was,  but  too  days  since, 
Black  as  the  raven's  plume.    How  may  this  be  ? 
Bern,  Such  change,  from  violent  ccmfliet  of  the 
mind. 
Will  sometimes  come. 

Jer,  Alas,  alas  !  most  wretched  ! 

Thou  wert  too  good  to  do  a  cruel  deed. 
And  so  it  kill'd  thee.    Thou  hast  suffered  for  it 
God  rest  thy  soul !  I  needs  must  touch  thy  hand. 
And  bid  thee  long  farewell. 

{Laying  his  hand  on  De  Monfort) 
Bern.  Draw  back,  draw  back  $  see  where  the 
lady  comes. 

Enter  Janb  Da  Monfort. 
'Freberg,  who  has  been  for  some  time  retired  by 
himself  to  the  bottom  qf  the  stage,  now  steps 
forward  to  lead  her  in,  but  checks  himself  on 
seeing  the  fixed  sorrow  of  her  countenance^ 
and  draws  back  respectfully,  Jane  advances 
to  the  table,  and  looks  attentively  at  the  covered 
bodies,     Manuel  points  out  the  body  qf  De 
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Monfort,  and  mHm  givet  a  gentU  inclination  of 
thf  head,  to  signify  that  the  understands  him. 
She   then   bends    tenderly  over    it,  without 
speaking. 
Man,  (to  Jane,  as  she  raises  her  head,)  0,  madam ! 

my  good  lord. 
Jane,  Well  says  thy  love,  my  good  aud  faithful 
Manuel  { 
But  we  must  mourn  in  silence. 
Man,  Alas  *  the  times  that  I  have  follow 'd  him ! 
Jane,  Forbear,  my  faithful  Manuel.  For  this  love 
Thou  hast  my  grateful  thanks;  and  here's  my 

handi 
Thou  hast  loved  him,  and  IM^ remember  thee. 
Where'er  I  am  ;  in  whate'cr  spot  of  earth 
I  linger  out  the  remnant  of  my  days, 
I  will  remember  thee. 

Man,  Nay,  by  the  living  God  !  where'er  you  are, 
There  will  I  be.    I'll  prove  a  trusty  servant : 
1*11  follow  you,  even  to  the  world's  end. 
My  master's  gone  i  and  I  indeed  am  mean, 
Tet  will  I  show  the  strength  of  nobler  men. 
Should  any  dare  upon  your  honour 'd  worth 
To  put  the  slightest  wrong.    Leave  you,  dear  lady .' 
Kill  me,  but  say  not  this  ! 

( Throtcing  himself  at  her  feet, ) 
Jane,  (raising  him.)  Well,  then  I  be  thou  my 
servant,  and  my  friend. 
Art  thou,  good  Jerome,  too,  in  kindness  come  ? 
I  see  thou  art    How  goes  it  with  thine  age  ? 
Jer,  Ah,  madam !  wo  and  weakness  dwell  with 
age  I 
Would  I  could  serve  you  with  a  young  man's 

strength ! 
iM  spend  my  life  for  you. 
Jane,  Thanks,  worthy  Jerome. 

0  !  who  hath  said  the  wretched  have  no  friends  ? 
Freb,  In  every  sensible  and  generous  breast 

Affliction  finds  a  friend }  but  unto  thee. 
Thou  most  exalted  and  most  honourable. 
The  heart  in  warmest  adoration  bows, 
And  even  a  worship  pays. 
Jane,  Najr,  Freberg,  Freberg!  grieve  me  not, 
my  friend. 
He  to  whose  ear  my  praise  most  welcome  was. 
Hears  it  no  more ;  and,  O  our  piteous  lot ! 
What  tongue  will  talk  of  him  ?  Alas,  alas ! 
This  more  than  all  will  bow  me  to  the  earth ; 

1  feel  my  misery  here. 

The  voice  of  praise  was  wont  to  name  us  both ; 
I  had  no  greater  pride. 

(Covers  her  face  vHth  her  hands,  and  bursts  into 
tears.  Here  they  all  hang  about  her :  Freberg 
supporting  her  tenderly.  Manual  embracing 
her  knees,  and  old  Jerome  catching  hold  qf 
her  robe  affectionately,  Bernard,  Abbess, 
Monks,  and  Nuns,  likewise,  gather  round  her, 
with  looks  of  sympathy,) 

Enter  two  Opficbrs  of  law. 
Ist  Off,  Where  is  the  prisoner  / 

Dto  our  hands  he  straight  must  be  consign'd. 

Bern.  He  is  not  subject  now  to  human  laws ; 
The  prison  that  awaits  him  is  the  grave. 

1st  Off,  Ha !  say»st  thou  so  ?  there  b  fonl  play  in 
this. 


Man,  (to  Off.)  Hold  thy  unrif^teoQi  toogw^M 
hie  thee  hence. 
Nor,  in  the  presence  of  this  honour'd  dame, 
Utter  the  slightest  meaning  of  reproach. 

\st  Off,  I  am  an  officer  on  duty  callVi, 
And  have  authority  to  say,  <*  How  died  he  /" 

(Here  Jane  shaken  off  the  Ufsakness  qf  griff,  tm 
repressing  Manuel,  who  is  about  to  reply  to  tk 
Officer,  steps  forward  with  dignity,) 

Jane.  Tell  them,  by  whose  authority  yon  eone 
He  died  that  death  which  best  becomes  a  mm 
Who  is  with  keenest  sense  of  conscious  ill 
And  deep  remorse  assail'd,  a  wounded  spirit: 
A  death  that  kills  the  noble  and  the  brave. 
And  only  them.    He  had  no  other  wound. 

Is^  Off,  And  shall  I  trust  to  this  ? 

Jane,  Do  as  thou  wHt 

To  one  who  can  suspect  my  simple  word 
I  have  no  more  reply.    Fulfil  thine  office. 

1st  Off,  No,  lady,  I  belidve  your  honoured  wovi, 
And  will  no  further  search. 

Jane.  I  thank  your  cour^y  t  thanks,  thanks  Ic 
all. 
My  reverend  mother,  and  ye  honour'd  maids } 
Ye  holy  men,  and  you,  my  faithful  friends; 
The  blessing  of  the  afflicted  rest  with  yoa .' 
And  He,  who  to  the  wretched  is  most  piteons, 
Will  recompense  you. — Freberg,  thou  art  good; 
Remove  the  body  of  the  friend  you  loved : 
Tis  Rezenvelt  I  mean.    Take  thou  this  cfaaigei 
Tis  meet,  that  with  his  noble  ancestors 
He  lie  entomb'd  in  honourable  state. 
And  now  I  have  a  sad  request  to  make, 
Nor  will  these  holy  sisters  scorn  my  boon : 
lliat  I,  within  these  sacred  cloister  walls, 
May  raise  a  humble,  nameless  tomb  to  him. 
Who,  but  for  one  dark  passion,  one  dire  deed, 
Had  claim 'd  a  record  of  as  noble  worth 
As  e'er  enrich'd  the  sculptured  pedestal  [Ezivbt 
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ACT  I. 

ScZinB  I. — ^A  PRIVATE   APARTUCIfT  HT  THl 
OF  SULPICIUS. 

Enter  Sulpicivs  and  Orcrrrs  by  opposite  ikhi- 
Sul.  So  soon  retum'd  '—I  read  not  in  thy  fees 
Aught  to  encourage  or  depress  my  wishes. 
How  is  it,  noble  friend  ? 
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Ore,  E'en  as  it  was  e*er  I  leceired  mj  mission. 
Cordeoins  Maro  is  on  public  duty  $ 
I  have  not  seen  him.— When  he  knows  yonr  offer 
His  heart  will  bound  with  joy,  like  eaglet  plumed 
Whose  out-stretch'd  pinions  wheeling  round  and 

round, 
Shape  their  first  circles  in  the  sunny  air. 

Sid.  And  with  good  cause. 

Ore.  Methinks  I  see  him  now ! 
A  face  with  blushes  mantling  to  the  brow. 
Eyes  with  bright  tears  surcharged,  and  parted  lips 
Qaivering  to  utter  joy  which  hath  no  words. 

8ul.  His  face,  indeed,  as  I  have  heard  thee  say. 
Is  like  a  wave  which  sun  and  shadow  cross ; 
Each  thought  makes  there  its  momentary  mark. 

Ore.  And  then  his  towering  form,  and  vaulting 
step. 
As  tenderness  gives  way  to  exultation  ! 

0  it  had  been  a  feast  to  look  upon  him ; 
And  still  shall  be. 

Sill.  Art  thou  so  well  convinced — 

He  loves  my  little  damsel  ?  she  is  fair, 
But  seems  to  me  too  simple,  gay,  and  thoughtless. 
For  noble  Maro.    Heiress  as  she  is 
To  all  my  wealth,  had  I  suspected  sooner. 
That  he  had  smother'd  wishes  in  his  breast 
As  too  presumptuous,  or  that  she  in  secret 
Preferr'd  his  silent  homage  to  the  praise 
Of  any  other  man,  I  had  most  frankly 
Removed  all  hinderance  to  so  fair  a  suit 
For,  in  these  changeling  and  degenerate  days, 

1  scarcely  know  a  man  of  nobler  worth. 

Ore.  Thou  scarcely  know'st !  Say  certainly  thou 
dost  not. 
Ho  is,  to  honest  right,  as  simply  true 
As  shepherd  child  on  desert  pasture  bred. 
Where  falsehoo4  and  deceit  have  never  been  i 
And  to  maintain  them,  ardent,  skilful,  potent. 
As  the  shrewd  leader  of  unruly  tribes. 
A  simple  heart  and  subtle  spirit  joinM, 
Make  such  an  union  as  in  Nero's  court 
May  pass  for  curious  and  unnatural. 

Std.  But  is  the  public  duty  very  urgent. 
That  so  untowardly  delays  our  happiness  ? 

Ore.  The  punishment  of  those  poor  Nazarenes, 
Who,  in  defiance  of  imperial  power. 
To  their  forbidden  faith  and  rites  adhere 
With  obstinacy  most  astonishing. 

8vl.  A  stubborn  contumacy  unaccountable  ! 

Ore.  There's  sorcery  in  it,  or  some  stronger 
power. 
But  be  it  what  it  may,  or  good  or  ill. 
They  look  oa  death  in  its  most  dreadful  form. 
As  martial  he/rjci  on  a  wreath  of  triumph. 
The  fires  arc  kindled  in  the  place  of  death, 
And  bells  toll  dismally.    The  life  of  Rome 
In  one  vast  clustering  mass  hangs  round  the  spot, 
And  no  one  to  his  neighbour  utters  word. 
But  in  an  alter'd  voice ;  with  breath  restraint. 
Like  those  who  speak  at  midnight  near  the  dead. 
Cordenius  heads  the  band  that  fQ^ards  the  pile ; 
80  station'd,  who  could  speak  to  him  of  pleasure  / 
For  it  would  seem  as  an  ill-omen'd  thing. 

Sul.  Cease ;  here  comes  Portia,  with  a  careless 
facei 
She  knows  not  yet  the  happiness  that  waits  her. 


Ore.  Who  brings  she  with  her  thus,  as  if  com- 
pell'd 
By  playful  force  ? 

Sul.  Tis  her  Numidian  page ;  a  cunning  imp, 
Who  must  be  woo'd  to  do  the  thing  he's  proud  ot 

Enter  Portia,  dragging  Stpuax  after  her,  speaking  as 
she  enters. 

For.  Come  in,  deceitful  thing! — I  know  thee 
well; 
With  all  thy  sly  affected  bashfulness, 
Thou'it  bold  enough  to  sing  in  Cesar's  court. 
With  the  whole  senate  present  ( To  Ore) 

Prince  of  Parthia, 
I  knew  not  ^^u  were  here  j  but  yet  I  guess 
The  song  which  this  sly  creature  sings  so  well. 
Will  please  ySu  also. 

Ore.  How  can  it  fail,  fair  Portia,  so  commended  ? 

SvL  What  is  this  boasted  lay  ? 

For.  That  tune,  my  father. 
Which  you  so  oft  have  tried  to  recollect ; 
But  link'd  with  other  words,  of  new  devxe, 
That  please  my  fancy  welt — Come,  sing  it,  ooj  I 

Sul.  Nay,  sing  it,  Syphax,  be  not  so  abash'd. 
If  thou  art  really  so. — ^Begin,  begin  ! 
But  speak  thy  words  distinctly  as  thou  sipg'st. 
That  I  may  have  their  meaning  perfectly. 

SONG. 

The  stonn  is  gathering  far  and  wide, 
Von  mortal  hero  iniist  abide. 
Power  on  earth,  and  power  in  air, 
Falchion's  gleam  and  lightning's  glare; 
Arrows  hurtling  through  the  blast; 
Stones  from  flaming  meteor  cast : 
Floods  from  burden*d  sUes  are  pouring, 
O'er  mingled  strife  of  battle  roaring ; 
Nature's  rage  and  Demon's  ire, 
Belt  him  round  with  turmoil  dire: 
Noble  hero !  earthly  wight! 
Brace  thee  bravely  for  the  fight 

And  so,  indeed,  thoa  takest  thy  stand, 
Shield  on  arm  and  glaire  in  hand ; 
Breast  encased  in  burnish'd  steel, 
Helm  on  head,  and  pike  on  heel ; 
And,  more  than  meets  the  outward  eye 
The  soul's  high-temper'd  panoply, 
Which  every  limb  for  action  lightens, 
The  form  dilates,  the  visage  brightens : 
Tims  art  thou,  lofty,  mortal  wight 
Full  nobly  hamess'd  for  the  fight. 

Ore.  The  picture  of  some  very  noble  hero 
These  lines  portray. 

Sul.  So  it  should  seem ;  one  of  the  days  of  old. 

Far.  And  why  of  oldfen  days  ?   There  liveth  now 
The  very  man — a  man — I  mean  to  say. 
There  may  be  found  amongst  our  Roman  youth, 
One,  who  in  form  and  feelings  may  compare 
With  him  whose  lofty  virtues  these  few  lines 
So  well  describe. 

Ore.  Thou  mean'st  the  lofty  Gorbus. 

For,  Out  on  the  noisy  braggart !  Arms  without 
He  hath,  indeed,  well  burnish'd  and  well  plumed. 
But  the  poor  soul,  within,  is  pluck'd  and  bare. 
Like  any  homely  thmg. 

Ore.  Sertorius  6#ba  then  ? 

For.  0,  stranger  still ! 
For  if  he  hath  no  lack  of  courage,  certes. 
He  hath  much  lack  of  grace.    Sertorius  Galba ! 
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Ore.  Perhtps  thou  iiietn*tt  CordeDins  Mmio,  lidy. 
Thy  cheeks  grow  scarlet  at  the  very  name, 
Indignant  that  I  still  should  err  so  strangely. 

Ptrtr.  No,  not  indignant,  for  thou  errest  not ; 
Nor  do  I  blush,  albeit  thou  think'st  I  do. 
To  say,  there  is  not  of  our  Romans  one. 
Whose  martial  form  a  truer  image  gives 
Of  finn,  heroic  courage. 

Sul.  Cease,  sweet  Portia ; 

He  only  laughs  at  thy  simplicity. 

Ore,  Simplicity  seen  through  a  harmless  wile, 
Like  to  the  infant  urchin,  half  concealM 
Behind  his  smiling  dam's  transparent  veil. 
The  song  is  not  a  stranger  to  mine  ear, 
Methinks  I*ve  heard  it,  passing  through  those  wilds, 
Whose  groves  and  caves,  if  rumour  speak  the  truth. 
Are  by  the  Nazarenes  or  Christians  haunted. 

Sul.  Let  it  no  more  be  sung  within  my  walls: 
A  chant  of  theirs  to  bring  on  pestilence  ! 
Sing  it  no  more.    What  sounds  are  those  I  hear  ? 

Ore,  The  dismal  death-drum  and  the    crowd 
without.  t 

They  are  this  instant  leading  past  your  door 
Those  wretched  Christians  to  their  dreadful  doom. 

Sul,  We'll  go  and  see  them  pass. 

[Exeunt  hastily  Sulpicius,  Orceres. 

Par.  {Stopping  her  eon,)  I  cannot  look  on  them, 
nor  hear  the  sound. 
Ill  to  my  chamber. 

Page.  May  not  I,  I  pray, 

Look  on  them  as  they  pass  ? 

Por.  No  ;  go  not,  child : 

"Twill  frighten  thee ;  it  is  a  horrid  sight 

Page,  Yet,  audit  please  you,  lady,  let  me  go. 

Por.  I  say  it  is  a  Infhrid,  piteous  sight, 
Thou  wilt  be  frighten'd  at  it 

Page.  Nay,  be  it  e'er  so  piteous  or  so  horrid, 
I  have  a  longing,  strong  desire  to  see  it 

Por,  Go,  then  ;  there  is  in  this  no  affectation  s 
There's  all  the  harden'd  cruelty  of  man 
Lodged  in  that  tiny  form,  child  as  thou  art 

[Exeunt,  uverally. 

Scene  U. — ^an  open  square  with  builoxkgs. 
Enter  ComDSMUs  BLlbo,  at  the  head  of  his  Soldiers, 
who  draw  up  oa  eiiher  side :  then  enters  along  proces- 
sion of  public  Functionaries,  4tc.  cooductlng  Mjlrttrs 
to  the  place  of  executk»,  wluv  as  they  pass  on,  sing 
together  in  unison:  one  mora  noble  than  the  othen, 
walking  firat. 

80NO. 
A  long  fan  well  to  sin  and  iorrof^ 

To  beam  of  day  and  evening  shade  I 
High  in  gloiy  breaks  our  morrow, 
With  light  that  cannot  lade. 

While  mostal  flesh  in  flame  is  bleeding, 

For  humble  penitence  and  love, 
Our  brother  and  our  Lord  is  pleading 

At  mercy^  throne  above. 

We  leave  the  hated  and  the  hating. 

Existence  sad  in  toil  and  strife; 
The  great,  the  good,  the  brave  are  waiting 

To  hail  our  opening  life. 

Earth's  lated  sounds  our  ears  fimaking, 
A  moment's  silence  deam  shall  be ; 

Then,  to  heaven's  jubilee  awaking, 
Faith  ends  in  victory. 
[EzBVNT  Martyit,  ^c  ^.  Coideiiiua  with  Mf 


Officers   amd  floldkn  ttiU  rmtiiningf  tti 
Officers  Oft  thefrmt^omd  Coidtnamafttrifrm 
ttum  <•  a  thcati^ul  pottmo.) 
Firti  Qfi,  Brav«  Var«s  -mNhea  baldly  tt  thi 
head 
Of  that  deluded  band. 
Second  Qfli,  Are  thaw  tlw  men,  whe  hayu 
orgies  hold 
In  deos  and  deserts,  oomtiDg,  with  enchsntwsili^ 
The  intemrarte  of  demons  ? 

T%ird  qui.  Ay,  with  rites 

Cruel  and  wild.    To  cmofy  a  babe ; 
And  while  it  yet  hangs  shrieking  on  the  rood 
Fall  down  and  worship  it !  device  aboBunabk) 
First  qHL  Dost  thou  believe  it  ? 
TkirdQgL  I  can  believe  stU  this  or  any  thiag 
Of  the  possess'd  and  mad. 
First  OjjL  What  demoory,  tUnkeet  then,  psi* 

sesses  Yarns  ? 
Second  Qffl.  That  is  weU  urged.  (Ibttsottr.) 
le  he  a  maniac  ? 
Alas,  that  I  should  see  so  brave  a  scridier 
Thus,  as  a  malefacter,  led  to  death ! 
First  QffL  Viewing  his  keen,  enliven'd  eooft- 
tenaace 
And  stately  step,  one  should  have  rather  gusn^ 
He  led  victorious  soldiers  to  the  charge : 
And  they,  indeed,  appear  to  ibUow  hfan 
With  noble  confidenoe* 

Third  0^  Tis  all  vain  seening^ 

He  is  a  man,  who  makee  a  show  of  valour 
To  which  his  deeds  have  borne  slight  testimooj* 
Cor,   {advancing  indignantly.)  Thou  Ueitt  s 
better  and  a  braver  soldier 
Ne'er  fronted  foe,  or  cloeed  in  ^loody  strife. 

{Turning  away  angrily  to  the  back  greml) 
First  q§L  Our  chief,  netUnks,  is  is  a  fietfei 
mood. 
Which  is  not  usual  with  bioa. 
Second  C)^  He  did  not  seem  to  listen  to  m 
words. 
But  see  he  gives  the  signal  to  proceed  i 
We  must  advance,  nod  with  our  ctoeoig  naks 
The  fatal  pile  enoirclek 
[EaoKwr  in  order,  whilst  mdiMms^Mutjn  it 
heard  at  a  disietnes,} 

Scene  HI.— an  AjPAJtswun  m  ▲  fmvaib 


Enter  two  CHaisTUN  Women,  by  opposite  iid» 

First  Worn,  Hast  thou  heard  any  tiung  ? 

Second  Worn,  Naught,  save  the  munanr  of  tht 
multitude. 
Sinking  at  tines  to  deep  and  awcful  silence, 
From  which  again  a  sudden  burst  will  rise 
Like  mingled  exclamations,  as  of  horror 
Or  admiratkMi.    In  these  neig^dwuring  streets 
I  have  not  met  a  single  citiaten. 
The  town  appearing  tininhabited. 
But  wherefore  art  thou  eere?   Thottshoold'itliim 

stny'd 
With  the  unhappy  mother  of  poor  Cslus. 

First  Worn.  Sie  sent  me  hitbez  in  her  igooy 
Of  fear  and  fearful  hope. 

Second  Worn.  Ha!  does  she  hope  driireraaes 
from  deaths 
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limt  Worn.  0  no  !  thou  wrong*8t  her,  friend  j  it 
is  not  that  t 
DeliTerance  is  her  fear,  and  death  her  hope. 
A  second  time  she  bears  a  mother's  throes 
For  her  young  stripling,  whose  exalted  birth 
To  endless  life  is  at  this  fearful  crisis, 
Or  eamM  or  lost    May  heaven  forefcnd  the  last . 
He  is  a  timid  youth,  and  soft  of  nature : 
God  grant  him  strength  to  bear  that  fearful  proof ! 

Seeojid  Worn,  Here  comes  our  reverend  father. 

Enter  a^CHuatun  Fathsk. 
What  tidings  dost  thou  bring  ?  are  they  in  bliss  ? 

Folk,  Yes,  daughter,  as  I  trust,  they  are  ere  this 
In  high  immortal  blisa.    Cslus  alone — 

Firtt  Worn.  He  hath  apostatized  !  0  wo  is  me  ! 
O  wo  is  me  for  his  most  Wretched  mother ! 

Fath,  Apostatized  !  No ;  stripling  as  he  is. 
His  fiartitude,  where  all  were  braced  and  brave. 
Shone  paramount 

For  his  soft  downy  cheek  and  slender  form 
Hade  them  conceive  they  might  subdue  his  firm- 
ness. 
Therefore  he  was  reserved  till  noble  Varus 
And  his  compeers  had  in  the  flames  expired. 
Then  did  they  court  and  tempt  him  with  fair  pro- 
mise 
OC  til  that  earthly  pleasure  or  ambition 
Can  offer,  to  deny  hb  holy  faith, 
fiut  he,  who  seem*d  before  so  meek  and  timid. 
Now  suddenly  imbued  with  holy  grace. 
Like  the  transition  of  some  watery  cloud 
In  passing  o*er  the  moon's  refulgent  disc, 
Glow'd  with  new  life  {  and  from  his  fervid  tongue 
Words  of  most  firm,  indignant  constancy 
Pour'd  eloquently  forth ;  then  to  the  pile 
Sprung  lightly  up,  like  an  undaunted  warrior 
Scaling  the  breach  of  honour ;  or,  alas  I 
As  I  have  seen  him  midst  his  boyish  mates. 
Vaulting  aloft  for  every  love  of  motion. 

Firtt  Worn,  High  heaven  be  praised  for  this  !— 
Thine  eyes  beheld  it  ? 

Fath.  I  saw  it  not:  the  friend  who  witness'd  it» 
Left  him  yet  living  midst  devouring  flame  ; 
Tbevefbre  1  spoke  of  Csehis  doubtfully. 
If  he  as  yet  belonged  to  earth  or  heaven. 

(The^  cover  thtirfaett,  a$td  rtnuUn  HUnt,) 

Enter  ^CBmisriAN  BaoTHnt. 
Sroth,  Liti  up  your  heads,  my  sisters  !  let  your 
voices 
In  grateful  thanks  be  raised  !  Those  ye  lament, 
Have  earthly  pangs  for  heavenly  joy  exchanged. 
The  manly  Varus  and  the  youthful  Cslus, 
The  lion  and  the  dove,  yoke-fellows  link*d. 
Have  equal  bliss  and  equal  honour  gained. 
Firtt  Worn,  And  praised  be  God,  who  makes  the 
weakest  strong ! 
Ill  to  his  mother  with  the  blessed  tidings.    [Exrr. 
Faih.  Let  us  retire  and  pray.    How  soon  our 
lives 
BAay  have  like  ending,  God  alone  doth  know  ! 
O  i  may  like  grace  support  us  in  our  need  ! 

[ExExnfT. 

ScnnE  IV. — ^AK  OPEK  SPACE  IN  FKOVT  OP  A  TEMPLE. 

Enter  CoansNiiTs,  as  retoming  fivm  the   execution 
with  his  SoLDisaa,  who,  upon  a  signal  from  him. 


disperse  and  leave  him  alone.  He  walks  a  few  pacea 
slowly,  then  stops  and  continues  for  a  ifaon  time  la  a 
thoughtfiil  posture. 

Cor,  There  is  some  power  in  this,  or  good  or  in. 
Surpassing  nature.    When  the  soul  is  roused 
To  desperate  sacrifice,  tis  ardent  passion. 
Or  high  exalted  virtue  that  excites  tt 
Can  loathsome  demonry  in  dauntless  beaiing. 
Outdo  the  motives  of  the  lofty  brave  ? 
It  cannot  be  !  There  is  some  power  in  this 
Mocking  all  thought — incomprehensible. 

{Remaint  for  a  moment  tttent  and  tkoughi^^df 
while  Sylvius  entert  behind  him  unpereeived. 
Delusion  !  ay,  *tis  said  the  cheated  sight 
Will  see  unreal,  things  {  the  cheated  ear 
List  to  sweet  sounds  that  are,  not ;  even  the  reaeoa 
Maintain  conclusions  wild  and  inconsistent 
We  hear  of  this : — the  weak  may  be  deluded  | 
But  is  the  leam'd,  th'  enlightened,  noble  Varus 
The  victim  of  delusion  ? — Can  it  be  ? 
ini  not  believe  it  ' 

8yL  {advancing  to  him,)  No,  believe  it  not 

Cor,  (ttarting.)  Ha  !  one  so  near  me  ! 
I  have  seen  thy  face  before }  but  where  f— ^who  art 
thou  ? 

Syl,  E'en  that  centurion  of  the  seventh  legion 
Who,  with  Cordenius  Maro,  at  the  siege 
Of  Fort  Volundvmy  mounted  first  the  breach  i 
And  kept  the  clustering  enemy  in  check. 
Till  our  encouraged  Romans  followed  is. 

Cor,  My  old  companion  then,  the  valiant  ^yl* 
vius. 
Thou'st  done  hard  service  since  I  saw  thee  lastt 
Thy  countenance  is  roarkM  with  graver  lin^ 
Than  in  those  greener  days  t  I  knew  thee  not 
Where  goest  thou  now  ?   IMl  bear  thee  company. 

Syi,  I  thank  thee :  yet  thou  may'st  not  go  With 
me. 
The  way  that  I  am  wending  suits  not  thee. 
Though  suiting  well  the  noble  and  the  brave. 
It  were  not  well,  in  fiery  times  like  these. 
To  tempt  thy  generous  mind. 

Cor.  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 

Syk  {(tfter  looking  cqutioutly  round  to  tee  thi^^ 
nobody  it  near.)  Did  I  not  hear  thee  com- 
mune with  thyself 
Of  that  ipost  blessed  martyr  gone  to  rest. 
Varus  Dobella  ? 

Cor.  How  blessed  ?  My  unsettled  thoughts  wore 
busy 
With  things  mysterious  ;  with  those  magic  powon 
Ti4:  work  the  mind  to  darkness  and  destruction ; 
With  the  fad  end  of  the  deluded  Varus. 

SyL  Not  so,  not  so  !  The  wisest  prince  on  earthi 
With  treasured  wealth  and  armies  at  command, 
Ne*er  eam'd  withal  such  lofty  exaltation 
As  Varus  now  enjoys. 

Cor,  Thy  words  amaze  me,  friend ;  what  is  their 
meaning  ? 

Syl,  They  cannot  be  explain'd  with  hasty  speech 
In  such  a  place.  If  thou  would'st  really  know—  ' 
And  may  such  light— 

Cor,  Why  dost  thou  clieck  thy  words, 
And  look  so  much  disturb*d,  like  one  in  doubt  ? 

Syl,  What  am  I  doing !  Zeal,  perhaps,  betrays 
me. 
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Yet,  wherefore  hide  salvation  from  a  man 
Who  ii  80  worthy  of  it  ? 

Cor.  Why  art  thou  agitated  thus  ?   What  moves 
thee? 

Syl.  And  would'st  thou  really  know  it  ? 

Cor.  Dost  thou  doubt  me  ? 
I  have  an  earnest,  most  intense  desire. 

SyL  Sent  to  thy  heart,  brave  Roman,  by  a  power 
Which  I  may  not  resist  {Bowing  hi$  head.) 

But  go  not  with  me  now  in  open  day. 
At  fall  of  eve,  1*11  meet  thee  in  the  suburb 
Close  to  the  pleasure  garden  of  Sulpicius ; 
Where  in  a  bushy  crevice  of  the,  rock 
There  is  an  entry  to  the  catacombs, 
ILnown  but  to  few 

Cor,  Ha !  to  the  catacombs  ! 

Syl.  A  dismal  place,  I  own,  but  heed  not  that ; 
For  there  thou*lt  learn  what,  to  thy  ardent  mind, 
Will  make  this  world  but  as  a  thorny  pass 
To  regions  of  delight ;  man's  natural  life 
With  all  its  varied  turmoil  of  ambition. 
But  as  the  training  of  a  wayward  child 
To  manly  excellence ;  yea,  death  itself 
But  as  a  painful  birth  to  life  unending. 
The  word  eternal  has  not  to  thine  ears, 
As  yet,  its  awful,  ample  sense  convey*d. 

Cor.  Something  possesses  thee. 

Syl.  Yes,  noble  Maro ; 

But  it  is  something  which  can  ne'er  possess 
A  mind  that  is  not  virtuous.— Let  us  part ; 
It  is  expedient  now.— All  good  be  with  thee  ! 

Cor.  And  good  be  with  thee,  also,  valiant  soldier ! 

Syl.  (returning  a$  he  is  about  to  go  out.)  At 
close  of  day,  and  near  the  pleasure  gar- 
den,— 
The  garden  of  Sulpicius. 

Cor.  I  know  the  spot,  and  will  not  fail  to  meet 

[EXKURT. 
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icnne  I.-^rinB  cataoohbs,  sHOwnro  long,  low- 

BOOFED  AISLES,  Ilf  DUTEKENT  DIKCCTIONi, 
SUPPORTED  BT  THICK  PILLABS  OF  THE  BOVOH 
ITRHEWn  BOCK,  WITH  BUDE  TOMBS  AND  HEAPS 
or  HVMAir  BONES,  AND  THE  WALLS  IN  MANY 
PLACES  LUTED  WITH  HUMAN  SKULLS. 

Enter  Cobdbnius  Mabo,  speaking  to  a  Chbistun 
Fathbb,  on  whose  arm  he  leans,  and  followed  by 
Btlvius. 

Cor.  One  day  and  two  bless'd  nights,  speAt  in 
acquiring 
Your  hHivenly  lore,  so  powerful  and  sublime — 
0 !  wb  it  an  alter'd  creature  they  have  made  me ! 

Fath.  Yes,  gentle  son,  I  trust  that  thou  art 
alter'd. 

Cor.  I  am,  methinks,  like  one,  who,  with  bent 
back 
And  downward  gaze — if  such  a  one  might 
Hath  only  known  the  boundless  azure  sky 
By  the  strait  circle  of  reflected  beauty, 
Seen  in  the  watery  gleam  of  some  deep  pit. 
Till  of  a  sudden  roused,  he  stands  erect, 
And  wondering  looks  aloft  and  all  around 
(In  the  bright  sunny  firmament :— like  one 


(Granting  again  that  such  a  one  might  be,) 
Who  hath  but  seen  the  element  of  fire 
On  housenold  earth  or  woodman's  smoky  pUe, 
And  looks  at  once,  midst  'stounding  thunder-peali, 
On  Jove's  magnificence  of  lightning.— Pardon, 
I  pray  you  pardon  me  !  I  mean  hit  lightning 
Who  is  the  Jove  of  Jove,  the  great  Jehovah. 
Fath.  {smiling.)  Be  not  disturb'd,  my  son :  the 
lips  will  utter, 
From  lengthen'd  habit,  what  the  mind  rejects. 
Cor.  These  blessed  hours  whidi  I  have  ptts^ 
with  you 
Have  to  my  intellectual  being  given 
New  feelings  and  expansion,  like  to  that 
Which  once  I  felt,  on  viewing  by  degrees 
The  wide  development  of  hature*t  amplitude. 
Fath.  And.  how  was  that,  my  son  ? 
Cor.  I  well  remember  it ;  even  at  this  i 
Imagination  sees  it  all  again. 
Twas  on  a  lofty  mountain  of  Armenia, 
O'er  which  I  led  by  night  my  martial  cohort. 
To  shun  the  fierce  heat  of  a  summer's  day. 
Close  round  us  hung,  the  vapours  of  the  night 
Had  form'd  a  woofy  curtain,  dim  and  pale. 
Through  which  the  waning  moon  did  laintly  i 
Its  slender  crescent 
Fath.  Ay,  the  waned  moon  throu^^midni^ 
vapours  seen. 
Fit  emblem  is  of  that  retrenching  light. 
Dubious  and  dim,  which  to  the  earliest  patriarchs 
Was  at  the  first  vouchsafed ;  a  moral  guide. 
Soon  clouded  and  obscured  to  their  descendantiy 
Who  peopled  far  and  wide,  in  scatter'd  tribes. 
The  fertile  earth. — But  this  is  interruption. 
Proceed,  my  son. 

Cor.  Well,  on  the  lofty  summit 

Wo  halted,  and  the  day's  returning  light 
On  this  exalted  station  found  us.    Then 
Our  brighten'd  curtain,  wearing  into  shreds 
And  rifted  masses,  through  its  opening  gave 
Glimpse  after  glimpse  of  slow  revealed  beauty. 
Which  held  th'  arrested  senses  magic  bound. 
In  the  intensity  of  charm'd  attention. 
Fath.   From  such  an    eminence,  the  opening 
mist 
Would  to  the  eye  reveal  most  beauteous  visions. 

Cor.  First,  far  beneatii  us,  woody  peaks  appear'^^ 
And  knolls  with  cedars  crested  j  then,  beyond. 
And  lower  still,  the  herdsmen's  cluster'd  dwellingi 
With  pasture  slopes,  and  flocks  just  visible ; 
Then,  further  still,  soft  wavy  wastes  of  forest. 
In  all  the  varied  tints  of  sylvan  verdure. 
Descending  to  the  plain ;  then  wide  and  boundless 
The  plain  itself,  with  towns  and  cultured  tracks. 
And  its  fair  river  gleaming  in  the  light. 
With  all  its  sweepy  windings,  seen  and  lost, 
And  seen  again,  till  through  the  pale  gray  tint 
Of  distant  space,  it  seem'd  a  loosen 'd  cestus 
From  virgin's  tunic  blown ;  and  still  beyond. 
The  earth's  extended  vastness  from  the  sight. 
Wore  like  the  boundless  ocean. 
My  heart  beat  rapidly  at  the  fair  sight— 
This  ample  earth,  man's  natural  habitation. 
But  now,  when  to  my  mental  eye  reveai'd, 
His  moral  destiny,  so  grand  and  noble 
Lies  stretching  on  e'en  to  immensity. 
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It  OTeiwhelms  me  with  a  flood  of  thoughts, 
Of  happy  thoughts. 

Fath,  Thanks  be  to  God  that  thou  dost  feel  it 
so! 

Cor,  I  am  most  thankful  for  the  words  of  power 
Which  from  thy  gifted  lips  and  sacred  Scripture 
I  hare  received.    What  feelings  they  have  raised ! 
O  wha:  a  range  of  thought  given  to  the  mind ! 
And  to  the  soul  what  loftiness  of  hope  ! 
That  future  dreamy  state  of  faint  existence 
Which  poets  have  described  and  sages  taught^ 
In  which  the  brave  and  virtuous  pined  and  droop'd 
In  useless  indolence,  changed  for  a  state 
Of  social  love,  and  joy,  and  active  bliss, — 
A  state  of  brotherhood,— a  state  of  virtue. 
So  grand,  so  purified  ; — 0,  it  is  excellent ! 
My  soul  is  roused  within  rae  at  the  sound. 
Like  some  poor  slave,  whe  from  a  dungeon  issues 
To  range  with  free-bom  men  his  native  land 

Fath,  Thou  may'st,  indeed,  my  son,  redeem*d 
from  thraldom. 
Become  the  high  compeer  of  blessed  spirits. 

Cor,  The  high  compeer  of  such  .'—These  gushing 
tears. 
Nature's  mysterious  tears,  will  have  their  way. 

Fath,  To  give  thy  heart  relief. 

Cor,  And  yet  mysterious.    Why  do  we  weep 
At  contemplation  of  exalted  virtue  ? 
Perhaps  in  token  of  ttie  fallen  state 
In  which  we  are,  as  thrilling  sympathy 
Strangely  acknowledges  some  sight  and  sound. 
Connected  with  a  dear  and  distant  home, 
Albeit  the  memory  hath  that  link  forgotten  : 
A  kind  of  latent  sense  of  what  we  were 
Or  might  have  been  $  a  deep,  mysterious  token. 

Fath,  Perhaps  thou'rt  right,  my  son  $  for  e*en 
the  wicked 
Will  sometimes'weep  at  lofty,  generous  deeds. 
Some  broken  traces  of  our  noble  nature 
Were  yet  preserved  j  therefore  our  great  Creator 
Still  loved  his  work,  and  thought  it  worth  redemp- 
tion. 
And  therefore  his  bless'd  Son,  our  generous  master. 
Did,  as  the  elder  brother  of  that  race, 
Whose  form  he  took,  lay  down  his  life  to  save  us. 
But  I  have  read  thee,  in  our  sacred  Book, 
His  gentle  words  of  love. 

Cor,  Thou  hast !  thou  hast !  they're  ttiiring  in 
my  heart  t 
Each  fibre  of  my  body  thrills  v*  aoswei 
To  the  high  call.— 

Fath,  The  spirit  of  power,  my  son,  is  dealing 
with  thee. 

Cor,  {(tfter  a  pause,)  One  thing  amazes  me,  yet 
it  is  excellent 

Fath,  And  what  amazes  thee  ?   Unbosom  freely 
What  passes  in  thy  mind. 

Cor,   That  this  religion  which  dilates    our 
thoughts 
Of  God  supreme  to  an  infinity 
Of  awful  greatness,  yet  connects  us  with  him, 
As  children,  loved  and  cherish'd  y^ 
Adoring  awe  with  tenderness  united. 

8yl,  {eagerly,)  Ay,  brave  Corden'us,  that  same 
thought  more  moved 
Hfy  rode,  unletterM  mind  than  all  the  rest 


I  struck  my  hand  against  my  soldier's  mail. 
And  cried,  **  This  faith  is  worthy  of  a  man !' 

Cor,  Our  best  philosophers  have  raised  then 
thoughts 
To  one  great  universal  Lord  of  all. 
Lord  e'en  of  Jove  himself  and  all  the  gods  j 
But  who  dost  feel  for  that  high,  distant  Essence 
A  warmer  sentiment  than  deep  submission  ? 
But  now,  adoring  love  and  grateful  confidence 
Cling  to  the  infinity  of  power  and  goodness. 
As  the  repentant  child  turns  to  his  sire 
With  yearning  looks  that  say, «  Am  I  not  thine  f* 
I  am  too  bold :  I  should  be  humbled  first 
In  penitence  and  sorrow,  for  the  stains 
Of  many  a  hateful  vice  and  secret  passion. 

Fath,   Check  not  the  generous  tenor  of  thy 
thoughts  t 
0  check  it  not !  Love  leads  to  penitence. 
Aid  is  the  noblest,  surest  path ;  whilst  fear 
Is  dark  and  devious.    To  thy  home  return. 
And  let  thy  mind  well  weigh  what  thou  hast  heard. 
If  then  thou  feel'st  within  thee,  faith  assured 
That  faith,  which  may,  even  through  devouring 

flames, 
Its  passage  hold  to  heaven,  baptismal  rites 
Shall  give  thee  entrance  to  a  purer  life ; 
Receive  thee,  as  thy  Saviour's  valiant  soldier. 
For  his  high  warfare  aim'd. 

Cor,  I  am  resolved,  and  feel  that  in  my  heart  • 
There  lives  that  faith  j  baptize  me  ere  we  part 

Fath,  So  be  it  then.    But  yet  that  holy  rite 
Must  be  preferr'd ;  for  lo !  our  brethren  come. 
Bearing  the  ashes  of  our  honour'd  saints. 
Which  must,  with  hymns  of  honour  be  received. 

Enter  Christians,  seen  advancing  slowly  along  one  oC 
the  aisles,  and  bearing  a  large  veiled  urn ;  which  thej 
set  down  near  the  front.  They  then  lift  off  the  veil 
and  range  themselTes  round  it,  while  one  sings  and 
the  rest  Join  in  the  chorus  at  the  end  of  each  ahoit 
verse. 

SONG. 
Departed  brothers,  generous,  brave, 
Who  for  the  faith  have  died, 
Nor  its  pure  source  denied, 
Tour  bodies  from  devouring  flames  to  save. 
Chorue. 
Honour  on  earth,  and  bliss  In  heaveOy 
Be  to  Tour  saintly  valour  given ! 

And  we,  who,  left  behind,  pursue 

A  pilgrim's  weary  way 

To  realms  of  glorious  day, 
Shall  rouse  our  fainting  souls  with  thooghu  of  yoM* 
Honour  on  earth,  Jkc. 

Tour  ashes  mingled  with  the  dust, 

Shall  yet  be  forms  more  fair 

Than  e'er  breathed  vital  air, 
When  earth  again  gives  up  her  precious  tmiL 
Honour  on  earth,  &c. 

The  trump  of  angels  shall  proclaim* 
With  tones' £ir  sent  and  sweet, 
Which  countlen  hosts  repeat. 
The  generous  martyr's  never-lading  name. 

Honour  on  earth,  and  bliss  In  heaven, 
Be  to  your  saintly  valour  given  1 

Cor,  {to  Father.)  And  ye  believe  those,  who  % 
few  hours  since 
Were  clothed  in  flesh  and  blood,  and  here,  beioie  «iy 
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Lie  thus,  eren  to  a  few  dry  ashes  changed, 
Axe  now  exalted  spirits,  holding  life 
With  blessed  powers,  and  agencies,  and  all 
Who  have  on  earth  a  virtuous  part  fulfiUM  ? 
The  dear  redeem'd  of  Crodllke  love,  again 
To  their  primeval  destiny  restored  ? 
It  is  a  generous,  powerful,  noble  faith. 

Syl,  bid  I  not  tell  thee,  as  we  pass'd  a.ong, 
It  well  became  a  Roman  and  a  soldier  ? 

Fath.  Nay,  worthy  Sylvius,  somewhat  more  of 
meekness 
And  less  of  martial  ardour  were  becoming 
In  those,  whose  humble  Lord  stretchM  Ibrth  his 

hand. 
His  saving  hand,  to  e'en  the  meanest  slave 
Who  bends  beneath  an  earthly  master's  rod. 
This  faith  is  meet  for  all  of  human  kind. 

Cor,  Forgive  him,  &thert  see,  be  stands  re- 
proved i 
His  heart  is  meek,  though  ardent  j 
It  is,  indeed',  a  faith  for  all  mankind. 

Fath,  We  feel  itsu(:h,my  son,  pressM  as  we  are  t 
On  every  side  beset  with  threatening  terrors. 
Look  on  these  ghastly  walls,  these  shapeless  pillars, 
These  heaps  of  human  bones,-— this  court  of  death  j 
E'en  here,  as  in  a  temple,  we  adore 
The  Lord  of  life,  and  sing  our  song  of  hope. 
That  death  has  lost  his  sting,  the  grave  his  triumph. 

Cor,  O  make  me  then  the  partner  of  your  hopes ! 

{Taking  the  hand  (tf  Sylvius,  and  thm  qf  untral 
other  Christians^) 
Brave  men !  high  destined  souls  !  immortal  beings 
The  blessed  faith  and  sense  of  what  we  are 
Comes  on  my  heart,  like  streams  of  beany  light 
Pour'd  from  some  opening  cloud.    O  to  concciTe 
What  lies  beyond  the  dim,  dividing  veil. 
Of  regions  bught,  of  blest  and  glorious  being ; 

Baih,  Ay,  when  it  is  withdrawn,  we  shall  behold 
What  heart  hath  ne'er  conceived,  nor  tongue  could 
utter. 

Cor,  When  but  a  boy,  I've  gazed  upon  the  sky, 
With  all  its  sparks  of  light,  as  a  grand  cope 
For  the  besighted  world.    But  now  my  fancy 
Will  greet  each  twinkling  st&r,  as  the  bright  lamp 
Of  some  fur  angel  on  his  guardian  watch. 
And  think  ye  not,  that  from  tbeix  lofty  stations. 
Our  future  glorious  home,  our  Father's  house, 
May  lie  within  the  vast  a^d  boundless  ken 
Of  such  seraphic  powers  ? 

Fath,   Thy  fancy  soan  on  wide  and  buoyant 
wingsj 
Speak  on,  my  son,  I  would  not  dieck  thy  ardour. 

Cor,  This  solid  earth  is  pr^ss'd  beneath  our  £eet. 
But  as  a  step  from  which  to  tak«  our  flight  % 
What  boots  it  then,  if  rough  or  smooth  it  be. 
Serving  its  end  ?— Come,  noble  Sylvius  ! 
We've  been  companions  in  the  broil  of  battle. 
Now  be  we  fellow  soldiers  in  that  warfare 
Which  best  becomes  the  brave. 

Syl,  Cordenius  Maro,  we  shall  be  companions 
When  this  wide  earth  with  all  Its  fields  of  blood. 
Where  war  hath  raged,  and  all  its  towers    of 

strength 
Which  have  begirded  been  with  iron  hosts. 
Are  shrunk  to  nothing,  and  the 
U  in  his  course  eztingoishM* 


Cor.  Come,  lead  me,  father,  to  the  ho^  tanatt^ 
If  I  in  humble  penitence  may  be 
From  worldly  vitenesf  dear'd. 

Fath,  I  gladly  will,  my  son.    The  spirit  of  giacn 
Is  dealing  with  thy  spirit  t  be  received, 
A  ransom'd  penitent,  to  the  high  fellowship 
Of  all  the  good  and  bless'd  in  earth  and  heavea! 

Enter  a  CovnMJ. 
Whence  comest  thou,  Fearon  ?   Why  weit  thM 

prevented 
From  joining  in  our  last  respectful  homage 
To  those,  who  have  so  nobly  for  the  truth 
Laid  down  their  lives  ? 

Con,  I  have  been  watching  near  the  grated  dnh* 
geon 
Where  Ethocles,  the  Grecian,  is  immured. 

FaiK  Thou  say'st  not  so !  A  heavier  lost  than^ 
this. 
If  they  have  seized  on  him,  the  n^^teous  cause 
Could  not  have  suffer'd.    Art  thou  sure  of  it  ? 
We  had  not  heaid  of  his  return  from  Syria. 

Coi^  It  is  too  true :  he  landed  ten  days  since 
On  the  Brundusian  coast,  and  as  he  enter'd 
The  gates  of  J^ne,  was  seized  and  draggM  t», 
prison. 

Fath.  And  we  in  utter  ignorance  of  this .' 

Con,  He  travell'd  late  and  unacoompanied. 
So  this  was  done  at  nightfall  and  conceal 'd. 
But  see  his  writing,  given  me  by  a  guard. 
Who  has  for  pity's  sake  iM^tray'd  his  trust : 
It  is  address'd  to  thee.  {Giting  him  apaper,), 

Fath,  {itfter  reading  iL)  Alas,  alas :  it  is  a  brief 
account 
Of  Us  successful  labours  in  the  East ; 
For  with  kjis  excellent  gifts  of  eloquence. 
Learning,  and  prudence,  he  has  made  more  convcitf 
Than  all  our  zealous  brotherhood  besides. 
What  can  we  do  ?   He  will  be  sacrificed  t 
The  church  in  him  must  bleed,  if  God  so  wills. 
It  is  a  dreadful  btow. 

Cor,  (fo/A«  Convert.)  I  pray  thee,  in  what  prisoL 
is  he  kept? 

Cofi.  In  Sylla's  tower»  that  dwelling  of  despaii; 

Cer.  Guarded  by  Romans  ? 

Con,  Yes ;  and  strongly  guaidedi 

Cor,  Yet,  he  shall  be  released. 

Fath,  {to  CoffdeniQs.)  Beware,  my  son,  of  lasfa^ 
imprudent  zeal : 
The  truth  hath  suffer'd  much  fiom  this  i  hewaiti 
Risk  not  thyself:  thy  life  is  also  precious. 

Cor.  ^|y  whole  of  life  is  precious;  hutthisshnd. 
This  earthly  portion  of  it,  what  is  that, 
But  as  it  is  employ'd  in  holy  acts  ? 
Am  I  Christ's  soldier  at  a  poorer  rate 
Than  I  have  served  an  earthly  matter  ?  No ) 
I  feel  within  my  glowing  breast  a  power 
Which  says  I  am  commission^  for  this  serviceir 
Give  me  thy  blessing — ^thy  baptismal  blessing, 
And  then  God's  spirit  guide  me  I  Serving  God, 
I  will  not  count  the  cost  but  to  discharge  it. 

Fath,  His  will  direct  thee  then,  my  generooi 
son! 
Hit  blessing  be  upon  thee  .*— Lead  him,  ^Ivius, 
To  the  blest  fount,  where  from  his  former  sins 
He  shall  1^  heavttly  gnct  bo  porifiedi   [fionOL 
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ScEK E  IL— onB  oAitDKi»  OF  lULPicnn. 
Boter  SoLPicros,  and  Pobtia,  with  flowen  in  her  bmnd. 

Pw,  Was  it  not  well  to  lito  with  e&rlj  morn 
And  pay.  my  boBMge  to  sweet  Flora  ?  Ne^er 
Were  flowers  by  miM«y  cnird  so  Air,  so  fragrant, 
With  blending  streaky  tints,  so  fresh  and  bright 
See ;  twinkling  dew-drops  lurk  in  every  bell. 
And  on  the  fibred  leaves  stray  far  apart. 
Like  little  rounded  gems  of  silver  sheen, 
Whilst  curling  tendrils  grasp  with  vigorous  hold 
The  stem  that  bears  them !  All  looks  young  and 

fresh. 
The  very  spider  through  his  circled  cage 
Of  wiry  woof,  amongst  the  buds  suspended, 
Scarce  seems  a  loathly  thing,  but  like  the  small 
Imprison'd  bird  of  some  capricious  nymph. 
Is  it  not  so,  my  father  ? 

SmL  Yes,  mom  and  youth  and  freshness  sweetly 
join. 
And  are  the  emblems  of  dear  changefiil  days. 
6y  nigbt  those  beauteous  things-* 

Por.  And  what  of  night  ? 

Why  do  you  check  your  words?   You  are  not  sad  ? 

SuL  No  t  Portia,  only  angry  with  myself 
Vor  erossing  thy  gay  stream  of  youthful  thpughts 
With  tiiose  of  sullen  age.    Away  with  them ! 
What  if  those  bright-leaved  flowers,^  soft  and 

sUken, 
Are  gathered  into  dank  and  wrinkled  folds 
When  evening  chills  them,  or  upon  the  earth 
With  broken  stems  and  buds  torn  and  dispersed. 
Lie  prostrate,  of  fair  form  and  fragrance  reft 
When  midnight  winds  pass  o'er  them ;  be  it  so ! 
All  things  but  have  their  tenn. 
In  truth,  my  child,  I*m  glad  that  I  indulged  thee 
Bj  eomhig  forth  at  such  an  early  hour 
To  pay  thy  worship  to  so  sweet  a  goddess. 
Upon  her  yearly  fwtL 

Per.  I  thank  yon,  £itber !  On  her  feast,  tis  said. 
That  she,  from  mortal  eye  conceal'd,  vouchsafes 
Her  presence  in  such  sweet  and  flowery  spots : 
And  where  due  oflbrings  on  her  shrine  are  laid. 
Blesses  all  seeds  and  shoots,  and  things  of  promise. 

9id,  How  many  pkoes  in  one  little  day 
She  needs  roust  visit  then  I 

For,  But  she  moves  swift  as  thought   The  hasty 
zephyr 
That  stirr'd  each  slender  leaf,  now  u  we  enter'd, 
And  made  a  sudden  sound,  by  stillness  ibUow'd, 
Blight  be  the  rustling  of  her  passing  robe. 

Sul.  A  pleasing  fancy,  Portia*  for  the  moment. 
Yet  wild  as  pleasing. 

JPor.  Wherefore  call  it  wild  ? 

Full  many  a  time  I've  listen'd  when  alone 
In  such  fair  spots  as  this,  and  thought  I  heard 
Sweet  mingled  voices  uttering  varied  tones 
Of  question  and  reply,  pass  on  the  wind. 
And  beard  soft  steps  upon  the  ground ;  and  theik 
The  notion  of  bright  Venus  or  Diana, 
Dr  goddess  nymphs,  would  come  so  vividly 
Into  my  mind,  that  I  am  almost  certain 
Their  radiant  fonns  were  near  me,  though  ooncoa^^d 
By  suhtle  drapery  of  tiie  ambie|t  air. 
And  O,  liow  I  have  long'd  to  looic  qpoo  tkem  i 


An  ardent,  straitge  desire,  though  mix'd  with  fea;; 

Nay,  do  not  smile,  my  father  t  such  fair  s^hts 

Were  seen — ^were  often  seen  in  ancient  da^s  |j 

The  poeU  tell  us  so. 

But  look,  the  Indian  roses  I  have  foster*d 

Are  in  full  bloom  s  and  I  must  gather  them  ! 

[Ejltt  eagirly, 
8ui.  {aUme.)  Go,  gentle  cieatnro,  thou  %rt  care* 
less  yet : 
Ab !  could'st  thou  so  remain,  and  still  with  me 
Be  as  in  years  gone  by  ! — ^It  may  not  be  | 
Nor  should  I  wish  it :  all  things  have  their  seasons 
She  may  not  now  remain  an  old  man's  treasure. 
With  all  her  woman's  beauty  giomi  to  Uoisom. 

Enter  Ouowmmm, 
The  Parthian  prince  at  such  an  early  hour  ? 

Ore,  And  who  considers  hours^  whose  heart  li 
bent 
On  what  concerns  a  lover  and  a  friend  ? 
Where  is  thy  daughter  ? 

Sul,  Within  yon  flowery  thicket,  blithe  and 
careless ; 
For  though  she  loves,  tis  with  sweet,  maiden  fuiey. 
Which,  not  impatient,  looks  in  cheering  hope 
To  future  years. 

Ore.  Ay,  'tis  a  shelter'd  passion, 

A  cradled  love,  by  adiairation  foster'd : 
A  showy,  toward  nurse  for  babe  so  btshfuL 
Thus  in  the  shell  athwart  whose  snowy  lining 
Each  changeful  tint  of  the  bright  rainbow  plajn^ 
A  little  pearl  is  found,  in  secret  value 
Surpassing  all  the  rest. 

Std,  But  say'st  thou  nothing 

Of  what  I  wish  to  hear  ?   What  of  Cordenius  I 

Ore.  By  my  good  war-bow  and  its  barbed  shafts 
By  the  best  war-horse  archer  e'er  bestrode ! 
I'm  still  in  ignorance  t  I  have  not  seen  him. 

Sul.  Thou  hast  not  seen  him!  this  is  veiy 
strange. 

Ore.  So  it  indeed  appears. — My  wayward  f^eod: 
Has  from  his  home  been  absent    Yesteiday 
There  and  elsewhere  I  sought,  but  found  him  not 
This  morning  by  the  dawn  again  I  sought  him. 
Thinking  to  find  him  surely,  and  alone  ^ 
But  his  domeatics,  much  amazed,  have  told  m% 
He  is  not  yet  retum'd. 

Sul,  Hush !  through  yon  thicket  I  perceive  t 
man. 

Ore.  Some  thief  or  spy. 

Sul.  Let  us  withdraw  a  while. 

And  mark  his  motions  {  he  observes  us  not 

Enter  Cobdbkrw  from  a  thicket  In  the  back  gsoenii 

Cor.  {(rfter  looking  round  kim  wUh  dOfght} 
Sweet  light  of  day,  &ir  sky,  and  verdant 
earth, 

Eorich'd  with  every  beauteous  herb  and  flower. 

And  stately  trees,  that  spread  their  boughs  U](t 
tents 

For  shade  and  shelter,  how  I  hail  ye  now ! 

Ye  are  his  works,  who  made  such  fair  abodee 

For  happy  innocence,  yet,  in  the  wreck 

Of  foul  perversion,  has  not  cast  us  ofl^ 

{Stooping  to  l9ok  at  fKfflotimri,) 

Ye  little  painted  things,  whose  varied  hues 
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Charm,  even  to  wonderment ;  that  mighty  hand 
Which  dies  the  mountain's  peak  with  rosy  tints 
Sent  from  the  rising  son,  and  to  the  barb*d, 
Destmctive  lightning  gives  its  ruddy  gleam. 
Grand  and  terrific,  thus  adorns  even  you ! 
There  is  a  father's  full,  unstinted  love 
Displayed  o'er  all,  and  thus  on  all  I  gaze 
With  the  keen  thrill  of  new-waked  ecstasy. 
What  voice  is  that  so  near  me  and  so  sweet  ? 
(Portia  without,  tinging  8om§  note$  qf  prelude, 
and  then  a  Song,) 

SONG. 

The  lady  in  her  early  bower 
li  blest  as  bee  in  morning  flower ; 
The  lady's  eye  Is  flashing  bright,- 
Like  water  in  the  morning  light ; 
The  lady's  song  is  sweet  and  loud, 
Like  skylark  o*er  the  morning  cloud ; 
The  lady's  smiles  are  smiles  that  pass 
Like  morning's  breath  o'er  wavy  grass. 

She  thinks  of  one,  whose  harness'd  car 
In  triumph  comes  from  distant  war ; 
She  thinks  of  one,  whose  martial  state 
Will  darken  Rome's  imperial  gate ; 
She  thinks  of  one,  with  laurel  crown'd. 
Who  shall  with  sweeter  wreaths  be  bound. 
Voice,  eye,  and  smiles,  in  mingled  play, 
The  lady's  happy  thoughts  betray. 

» 
Cor,  Her  voice  indeed,  and  this  my  favourite 
song! 
It  is  that  gentle  creature,  my  sweet  Portia 
I  call  her  mine,  because  she  is  the  image 
Which  hath  possess'd  my  fancy.     Such  vain 

thoughts 
Must  now  give  place.    I  will  not  linger  here. 
This  is  the  garden  of  Sulpicius ; 
How  have  I  mus'd  my  path  ?    She  sings  again. 

{Sings  without,  a*  b^l^t,) 
She  wanders  fitfully  from  lay  to  lay. 
But  all  of  them  some  air  that  I  have  praised 
In  happy  hours  gone  by. 

SONG. 
The  kind  heart  speaks  with  w<»ds  so  kindly  sweet, 
That  kindred  hearts  the  catching  tones  repeat ; 
And  love,  therewith  his  soft  sigh  gently  blending, 
Makes  pleasing  harmony.    Thus  softly  sending 
Its  passing  cheer  across  the  stilly  main, 
Whilst  in  the  sounding  water  dips  the  oar, 
And  glad  response  bursts  from  the  nearing  shore, 
Cknnes  to  our  ears  the  home4xtund  seamen's  strain, 
Who  (hxn  the  lolly  deck,  hall  their  own  land  again. 

Cor,  0  gentle,  sweet,  and  cheerful !  form'd  to  be 
Whate'er  my  heart  could  prize  of  treasured  love ! 
Dear  as  thou  art,  I  will  not  linger  here. 

Reenter  SuLVionrs  and  Obobrbs,  breaking  out  apon 
him,  and  Obcbbbs  catching  hold  of  his  robe  as  he 
Ss  going  off. 

Ore,  Ha  I  noble  Maro,  to  a  coward  tum'd. 
Shunning  a  spot  of  danger ! 

Sul.  Stay,  Cordenius. 
The  fellest  foe  thou  shalt  contend  with  here. 
Is  her  thou  call'st  so  gentle.    As  for  me, 
I  do  not  offer  thee  this  hand  more  freely 
Than  ^will  grant  all  that  may  make  thee  happy, 
f  Portia  has  that  power. 

Cor,  And  dost  thou  mean,  in  very  earnest  mean. 


That  thou  wilt  give  me  Portia — thy  dear  IHvtia  ? 
My  fancy  catches  wildly  at  thy  words. 

Sul,  And  truly  too,  Cordenius.    She  is  thme. 
If  thou  wilt  promise  me  to  love  her  truly. 

Cor,    {Eagerly  elatping  the  knees,  and  ikam 
kissing  the  hands  qf  Sulpicius.)  ThankSg 
thanks ! — thanks  £rom  my  swoU*ki«  over- 
flowing heart, 
Which    has  no  words.— Friend,  £ather,  Portia^ 

father! 
The  thought  creates  in  me  such  sudden  joy 
I  am  bewilder'd  with  it 

SuL  Calm  thy  spirits. — 

Thou    shouldst  in  meeter  form  have  known  it 

sooner. 
Had  not  the  execution  of  those  Christians — 
(Pests  of  the  earth,  whom  on  one  burning  pile. 
With  all  their  kind,  I  would  most  gladly  punish,) 
Till  now  prevented  me.    Thy  friend,  Orceres — 
Thou  owest  him  thanks— plead  for  thee  powerfnUy 
And  had  my  leave.    But  dost  thou  listen  to  me  ? 
Thy  face  wears  many  colours,  ard  big  drops 
Burst  from  thy  brow,  whilst  thy  contracted  Kps 
Quiver,  like  one  in  pain. 

Ore. What  sudden  illness  racks  thee  ? 

Cor,  I  may  not  tell  you  now :  let  me  depart 

Sul,  {holding  him.)  Thou  art  my  promised  son  | 
I  have  a  right 
To  know  whate'er  concerns  thee,— i>ain  or  pleasure. 

Cor,  And  so  thou  hast,  and  I  may  not  deceive 
thee. 
Take,  take,  Sulpicius.— O  such  withering  words ! 
The  sinking,  sickening  heart  and  parched  mouth ! 
I  cannot  utter  them. 

Sul,  Why  in  this  agony  of  perturbation  ? 
Nay,  strive  not  now  to  speak. 

Cor,  I  must,  I  must  .*— 

Take  back    thy  proffer'd  gift;   all  earth   oraU 

giver- 
That  which  it  cannot  give  I  must  retain. 

Sttl.  What  words  are  these  ?   If  it  were  possible^ 
I  could  believe  thee  touch'd  with  sorcery. 
The  cursed  art  of  those  vile  Nazorenes. 
Where  hast  thou  past  the  night  ?  their  haunts  am 
near 

Ore,  Nay,  nay;  repress  thine  anger ;  noble  Marc 
May  not  l>e  question'd  thus. 

Sul,  He  may,  and  shalL    And  yet  I  will  not 
urge  him. 
If  he,  with  hand  press'd  on  his  breast,  will  say, 
That  be  detests  those  hateful  Nazai^nes. 

Cor,  No  ;  though  my  life,  and  what  is  dear^  fsr 
My  Portia's  love,  depended  on  the  words, 
I  would  not,  and  I  durst  not  utter  them. 

Sul,  I  see  it  well ;  thou  art  insnared  and  blinded 
By  their  enchantments.    Demoniac  power 
Will  drag  thee  to  thy  ruin.    Cast  it  off*; 
Defy  it    Say  thou  wilt  forbear  all  intercourse 
With  this  detested  sect    Art  thou  a  madman  ? 

Cor,  If  I  am  mad,  that  which  possesses  me 
Outvalues  all  philosophers  e'er  taught. 
Or  poets  e'er  imagined. — ^Listen  to  me. 
Call  ye  these  Christians  vile,  because  they  suffer 
All  nature  shrinks  from,  rather  than  deny 
What  seems  to  th^  the  truth  ?   Call  ye  them  sar 
cerersy 
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Because  their  words  impart  such  high  conceptions 
Of  power  creative  and  parental  love, 
In  one  great  Being  join'd,  as  makes  the  heart 
Bound  with  ennobling  thoughts?   Call  ye  them 

curst 
Who  daily  live  in  steady  strong  assurance 
Of  endless  blessedness  ?    0,  Ibten  to  me  ! 

Ke-enter  Pobtia,  bunting  from  a  thicket  close  to  them. 

For,  0,  listen  to  him,  father ! 

Sk/.  Let  go  my  robe,  fond  creature !  Listen  to 
him! 
The  song  of  syrens  were  less  fatal.    Charms 
Of  dire  delusion,  luring  on  to  ruin, 
Are  mingled  with  the  words  that  speak  their  faith ) 
They,  who  once  hear  them,  flutter  round  destruction 
With  giddy  fascination,  like  the  moth, 
Which,  shorn  of  half  its  form,  all  scorch'd  and 

shrivell'd. 
Still  to  tlie  torch  returns.    I  will  not  listen  ; 
No,  Portia,  nor  9halt  thou. 

Por.  0,  say  not  so  ! 

For  if  you  listen  to  him,  you  may  save  him, 
And  win  him  from  his  errors. 

Sul,   Vain  hope !  vain  hope !  What  is  mauls 
natural  reason 
Opposed  to  demon  subtlety  i   Cordenius  ! 
Cordenius  Maro !  I  adjure  thee,  go  ! 
Leave  me ;  why  wouldst  thou  pull  destruction  on 

me? 
On  one  who  loved  thee  so,  that  though  possess*d 
Of  but  one  precious  peail,  most  dearly  prized, 
Prized  more  than  life,  yet  would  have  given  it  to 

thee. 
I  needs  must  weep :  c'on  for  thyself  I  weep. 

Cor,  Weep  not,  my  kind  Sulpicius !  I  will  leave 
thee, 
Albeit  the  pearl  thou  wouldst  bestow  upon  me 
Is,  in  my  estimation,  dearer  far 
Than  life,  or  power,  or  fame,  or  earthly  thing. 
When  these  fierce  times  are  past,  thou  wilt,  per- 
haps. 
Think  of  me  with  regard,  but  not  wi^th  pity. 
How  fell  soe'er  my  ^rthly  end  hath  been. 
For  I  shall  then  be  blest    And  thou,  dear  Portia, 
Wilt  thou  remember  me  ?   That  thought,  alas ! 
Dissolves  my  soul  in  weakness.— 
O,  to  be  spared,  if  it  were  possible, 
This  stroke  of  agony.    Is  it  not  possible, 
That  I  might  yet  Almighty  God  forgive  me  \ 

Weak  thoughts  will  lurk  in  the  devoted  heart, 
But  not  be  cherish'd  there.    I  may  not  offer 
Aught  ihort  of  all  to  thee.— > 
Farewell,  farewell !  sweet  Portia,  fare  ttiee  well ! 
(Orceres  catches  hold  qf  him  to  prevent  Ais  going.) 
Retain  me  not  i  I  am  a  Parthian  now. 
My  strength  is  in  retreat.  [Exrr. 

Por.  That  noble  mind!  and  must  it  then  be 
ruin'd  ? 
O  save  him,  save  him,  father  !  Brave  Orceres, 
Wilt  thou  not  save  thy  friend,  the  noble  Maro  ? 

Ore,  We  will,  sweet  maid,  if  it  be  possible. 
;Ve*ll  keep  bis  faith  a  secret  in  our  breasts ; 
And  he  may  yet,  if  not  by  circumstances 
Provoked  to  speak,  conceal  it  from  the  world. 

P<n    And  you,  my  father  ? 


Sul,  I  will  not  betray  him. 

Por,  Then  all  may  yet  be  well ;  for  our  great 
gods, 
Whom  Ciesar  and  his  subject  nations  worship. 
Will  not  abandon  Roroel  best,  bravest  soldier 
To  power  demoniac.    That  can  never  be 
If  they  indeed  regard  us. 

Ore,  Were  he  in  Parthia,  our  great  god,  the  ffan* 
0^  rather  ho  who  in  that  star  resides. 
Would  not  permit  his  power  to  be  so  thwarted. 
For  all  the  demonry  that  e'er  exerted 
Its  baleful  influence  on  wretched  men. 
Beshrew  me !  for  a  thought  gleams  through  my 

brain. 
It  is  this  God,  perhaps,  with  some  new  name, 
Which  these  bewilder'd  Nazarenes  adore. 

Sul.  With  impious  rites,  most  strange  and  honi* 
ble. 

Ore.  If  he,  my  friend,  in  impbus  rites  hath  Join'd, 
Demons,  indeed,  ^ve  o'er  the  soul  of  man 
A  power  to  change  its  nature.    Ay,  Sulpicius  | 
And  thou  and  I  may,  ere  a  day  shall  pass, 
Be  very  Nazarenes.    We  are  in  ignorance  i 
We  shoot  our  arrow  in  the  dark,  and  cry, 
*  It  is  to  wound  a  foe.'    Come,  gentle  Portia  | 
Be  not  so  sad ;  the  man  thou  lovest  is  virtuous, 
And  brave,  and  loves  thee  well  $  why  then  despair  ? 

Por.  Alas !  I  know  he  is  brave  and  virtuous. 
Therefore,  I  do  despair. 

Ore.  In  Nero's  court,  indeed. 

Such  men  are  ever  on  the  brink  of  danger. 
But  wouldst  thou  have  him  other  than  he  is  ? 

Por.  0  no!  I  would  not;  that  were  base  and 
sordid; 
Yet  shed  I  tears,  e'en  like  a  wayward  child 
Who  weeps  for  that  which  cannot  be  attain'd,— 
Virtue,  and  constancy,  and  safety  join 'd. 
I  pray  thee  pardon  me,  for  I  am  wretched, 
And  that  doth  make  me  foolish  and  perverse. 

[EXSVIIT. 


ACT   IIL  • 

ScXZfE  I.— BEFOKE  THS  GATE  OF  NZEO'ft  PALAOIt 
6UAKD8  WITH  THEIK  OFFICEBS,  DISCOVSEED  OV 
DUTY.  « 

Enter  to  them  another  Ovpicaa,  speaking  as  he  enters  te 
the  SoLsiBRs. 

First  QffL  Strike  up  some  sacred  strain  of  Roman 
triumph ; 
The  Pontiff  comes  to  meet  the  summon 'd  coimciL 
Omit  not  this  respect,  else  he  will  deem 
We  are  of  those  who  love  the  Nazarenes 
Sing  loud  and  clearly. 

Enter  PoKTiFr  attended. 

SACBED    HTKir   BY   THE  SOLDIEM. 

That  chief,  who  bends  to  Jove  the  suppliant  knee^ 
Shall  firm  In  power  and  high  In  honour  be ; 
And  who  to  Mars  a  soldier^  homage  yields, 
Shall  la*.ireird  glory  reap  In  bloody  fields ; 
Who  vlne-crown'd  Bacchus,  bounteous  loid,  adoies^ 
Shall  gather  still,  uoscathM,  his  vintage  stores ; 
Who  to  (air  Venus  liberal  offering  givee, 
Enriched  with  lore,  and  swoet  aSbction  lives. 
Then,  be  your  praises  still  our  sacred  theme, 
O  Venis,  Bacchus,  Mars,  and  Jove  supreme ! 
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Poll.  I  thank  ye,  soMlen !  Rome,  indeed,  hath 
trHimpbM, 
BlessM  in  the  high  protection  of  her  gods. 
The  flOTvreign  irarrior  nation  of  the  world; 
And,  fttovrM  t3r|;rett  JoVe  and  mighty  Mars, 
So  may  she  trimph  stiU,  nor  meanly  stoop 
To  worship  strange  and  meaner  deities, 
AdireMe  to  warlike  glory.      [ExiT,'tc^A  hi$  train, 
Fint  QffL  The  Pontiff  seems  distvrb'd,  his  b^ 

is  lowering. 
Second  C^  Reproof  and  caution,  mingled  with 
his  thanks. 
Though  iitter^.gTacio«s]y. 

First  QffL  He  is  offended. 

Because  of  foteso  many  yaliant  soldiers 
Haye  proselytes  become  to  this  new  worship  { 
•A  worship  too,  as  he  insinuates, 
Unsuited  to  the  brare. 
7%ifd  QffL  Ay,  iy !  the  saend  chickens  are  in 

danger. 
Second  QffL  Sylvius  is  sospectod,  as  I  hear. 
Fint  Q^  Hnih !  let  us  to  our  duty  $  it  is  time 
To  change  the  inner  guard. 
[ExEuirr  with  mutic,  into  the  gate  qf  the  paiace, 

SCBinB  IL"— A  OOUKCIL  CHAMBER  nf  THE  PALACE, 
HEBO  with  his  COUIVSELLORS  DISCOTERED  }  HERO 
nr  THE  ACT  OF  SPEAKING. 

Nero.  Yes,  Servius  ;  formerly  we  have  admitted. 
As  minor  powers,  amongst  the  ancient  gods 
Of  high  imperial  Rome,  the  foreign  deities 
Of  friendly  nations  i  but  these  Nazarenes 
Scorn  such  atsoeiation,  proudly  claiming 
For  that  which  is  the  object  of  their  fidth. 
Sole,  undiylded  homage :  and  our  altars. 
Our  stately  temples,  the  majestic  forms 
Of  Mars,  Apollo,  thundering  Jove  himself, 
By  sculptor's  art  diyine,  so  nobly  wrought. 
Are  held  by  th^se  mad  zealots  in  contempt. 
Examine,  sayest  thou !  shall  imperial  CcBsar 
Deign  to  examine  what  withstands  his  power  ? 
I  marvel  at  thy  folly,  Servius  SIHus. 

Eitter  an  Omnn. 
€^  The  Pontiff,  mi^ity  Cssar,  waits  withont, 
And  craves  admittance. 
Nero,  Let  him  be  admitted.     • 

Entbr  TbtrrOv, 
Pontiff,  thy  visage,  if  I  read  it  well. 
Says,  that  some  weighty  matter  brings  thee  here  i 
Thou  hast  our  leave  to  speak. 

Pon,  Imperial  Nero,  didst  thou  not  condemn 
That  eloquent,  but  pestilential  Nazarene, 
The  Grecian  Ethocles,  whose  specious  words 
Wrap  in  delusion  all  who  listen  to  him. 
Spreading  his  baleful  errors  o'er  the  world  ? 

Nero,  Did  I  condemn  him !  E'en  this  very  day. 
He  in  the  amphitheatre  meets  his  doom ; 
Having,  I  trust,  no  power  of  words  to  charm 
The  enchated  lion,  or  the  famish*d  wolf. 

Pon,  I  am  infonn'd,  and  I  believe  it  trtie 
That  this  bold  maleftctor  is  enlarged. 

Nero.  It  is  impossible !  Cordenius  Moro 
Is  sworn  to  guard  the  prisoner;  or,  failing, 
(How  could  he  fail  ?)  to  pay  with  his  own  life 
The  forfeit    But  behold  his  favourite  friend. 


Enter  Orcsrks,  followed  by  SULfwiue. 
The  Parthian  prince,  who  will  inform  us  truly. 
Oreeres,  is  thy  friend  Cordenius  coming  ? 
I  have  commanded  him,  and  at  this  hour, 
To  bring  his  guarded  prisoner  to  the  palace. 
Here  to  remain  till  the  appointed  time. 
.    Ore,  I  know  not;  nor  have  I  beheld  Cordenlai 
Since  yesterday ;  wheu,  at  an  early  hour, 
Sulpicius  and  myself  met  him  by  chance : 
But  for  the  prisoner,  he  is  at  hand, 
£*en  at  the  palace  gate ;  for  as  we  entered 
We  saw  him  there,  well  circled  round  with  guards 
Though  in  the  martial  throng  we  saw  not  Bfaio. 

Nero,  (To  the  Pontifil)  Said  I  not  so  ? 
{Toon  Officer.)  Command  them  instantly 
To  bring  this  wordy  Grecian  to  our  presoice. 

[Exit  Officer. 
Sulpicius,  thou  hast  known  this  Ethocles, 
Is  he  a  madman  or  ambitious  knave. 
Who  sought  on  human  folly  to  erect 
A  kind  of  fancied  greatness  for  himself? 

8ul,  I  know  not  which,  great  Nero. 

Nero,  And  didst  thou  not  advise  me  earnestly 
To  rid  the  state  of  such  a  pestilence  f 

Std,  And  still  advise  thee,  Nero ;  for  this  Greel 
Is  dangerous  above  all,  who,  with  their  lives. 
Have  yet  paid  forfeit  for  their  strange  belieL 
They  come :  the  prisoner  in  foreign  garb 
So  closely  wrapp'd,  I  scarcely  see  his  face. 

Enier  FaisoMaa,  attended. 
Pon,  If  it  in  truth  be  he. 
Nero,  {To  the  Pontiff.)  Dost  thou  still  doubt  ? 
(To  the  Prisoner.)  Stand  forth,  audacious  rebel,  to 

my  will ! 
Dost  thou  still  brave  it,  false  and  subtle  spirit  r 
Cor.    (throwing   off  his    Grecian   eloak^  and 

advancing  to  Nero.)  I  am  not  folse,  Aik 

gustos,  but  if  subtle. 
Add  to  my  punishment  what  shall  be  deemM 
Meet  retribution.    I  have  truly  sworn. 
Or  to  produce  thy  thrall,  or,  therein  failing. 
To  give  my  life  fbr  his ;  and  here  I  stand. 
Ethocles,  by  a  higher  power  tlian  thine. 
Is  yet  reserved  for  great  and  blessed  ends. 
Take  thou  the  forfeit ;  I  have  kept  my  oath. 
Nero,  I  am  amazed  beyond  the  power  of  mtter-* 

ance! 
Grows  it  to  such  a  pitch  that  Rome's  brave  captains 
Are  by  thia  wizard  sorceiy  so  charm'd  ? 
Then  it  is  time,  good  sooth !  that  sweeping  ven- 
geance 
Should  rid  the  earth  of  every  tainted  thing 
Which  that  curst  sect  hath  touoh'd.    Cordenius 

Maro, 
Thou  who  hast  fought  our  battles,  graced  our  stattj 
And  borne  a  noble  Roman's  honour'd  name. 
What,  0  what  power  could  tempt  thee  to  this 

shame? 
Oor.  I  have  been  tempted  by  that  mighty  Power 
Who  gave  to  Rome  her  greatness,  to  the  eartn 
Form  and  existence ;  yea,  and  to  the  soul 
Of  living,  active  man,  sense  and  perception  t 
But  not  to  shame,  O  Csesar !  not  to  shame! 
Nero,  What,  hast  dioB  not  become  a  Nazarene, 
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As  DOW  I  apprehsnded }   Snj,  tbou  hut  not ; 
And  though  thy  present  act  is  most  audaeions, 
Tet  will  I  spare  thy  Ufe. 

Cor.  If  thou  wonldst  spare  my  life,  and  to  that 
grace 
Add  all  the  Wealth  of  Rome,  and  all  the  power 
Of  Rome*^  great  lord,  I  would  not  for  the  bribe 
Be  other  than  I  am,  or  what  I  am 
Basely  deny. 

Nero,  Thou  art  a  Christian,  then  ?   Thou  art  a 
maniac! 

Cor.  I  am  a  man,  who,  seeing  in  the  flames 
Those  dauntless  Christians  suffer,  ]on|^d  to  know 
What  power  could  make  them  brare  the  fear  o' 

death, 
Disgrace,  and  infamy. — ^And  I  have  learnt 
That  they  adore  a  God, — one  God,  supreme, 
Who,  over  all  men,  his  created  sons. 
Rules  as  a  father ;  and  beholding  sin, 
Growtii  of  corruption,  mar  this  earthly  race. 
Sent  dowiv  to  earth  his  sinless,  heavenly  Son, 
Who  left,  with  generous  devoted  love. 
His  state  of  exaltation  and  of  glory. 
To  win  them  back  to  yirtue,  yea,  to  virtue 
Which  shall  be  crown*d  with  never-ending  bHss. 
I've  learnt  that  they  with  deep  adoring  gratitude 
Pa^homage  to  that  Son,  the  sent  of  God, 
wft'^ere  became  a  willing  sacrifice 
To  save  mankind  from  sin  and  punishment. 
And  earn  for  them  a  better  life  hereafter. 
When  mortal  life  is  ck)8ed.    The  heart's  deep  ho- 
mage 
Becoming  well  such  creatures,  so  redeem'd. 

Nero.^  Out  on  that  dreaming  madness  ? 

Car,  Is  it  madness 
To  be  the  humble  folk)wer  of  Him, 
Who  left  the  bliss  of  heaven  to  be  for  us 
A  man  on  earth,  in  spotless  virtue  living 
As  man  ne'er  lived :  such  words  of  comfort  speak- 
ing* 
To  rouse,  and  elevate,  and  cheer  the  heart, 
As  man  ne'er  spoke ;  and  suffering  poverty, 
Contempt,  and  wrong,  and  pain,  and  death  itself. 
As  man  ne'er  suffer'd  ? — 0,  if  this  be  madness, 
Which  makes  each  generous  impulse  of  my  nature 
Warm  into  ecstasy,  each  towering  hope 
Rise  to  the  noblest  height  of  bold  conception  { 
That  which  is  reascm  call'd,  and  yet  has  tao^tyou 
To  worship  different  gods  in  every  dime. 
As  dull  and  wicked  as  their  worshippers. 
Compared  to  it,  is  poor,  confined,  and  mean. 
As  is  the  Scythian's  curtain'd  tent,  compared 
With  the  wide  range  of  fair,  expanded  nature. 

Nero.  Away,  away !  with  all  those  lofty  words ! 
They  but  bewilder  thee. 

Cor.  Yet  hear  them,  Nero  !  O  resist  them  not ! 
Perhaps  they  are  appointed  for  thy  good. 
And  for  the  good  of  thousands.    When  these  hands 
Which  have  so  oft  done  Rome  a  soldier's  service. 
This  tongue  which  speaks  to  thee,  are  tum'd  to 

ashes, 
What  now  appears  so  wild  and  fanciful. 
May  be  remembered  with  far  other  feelings. 
A  is  not  life  that  I  request  of  Nero, 
Although  I  said  these  hands  have  fought  for  Rome. 
No ;  in  the  presence  of  these  senators. 


First  1»nd  thyself  by  every  sacred  oath 

To  give  this  body  to  the  flames,  then  bear  roe  s 

0  could  I  speak  what  might  convince  Rome**  chief. 
Her  senators,  her  tribes,  her  meanest  slaves. 

Of  Christt  most  blessed  truth,  the  fiital  pile 
Would  be  to  me  a  car  of  joyful  triumph,   • 
Mounted  more  gladly  than  the  laurell'd  hero 
Vaults  to  his  envied  seat,  while  Rome's  thiong'd 

streets 
Resound  his  shouted  name.    Within  me  stirs 
The  spirit  of  truth  and  power  which  spoke  to  me. 
And  will  upon  thy  mind.— 

Nero.  I  charge  thee  cease ! 

Ore.  Nay,  emperor !  might  I  entreat  for  Urn  ? 

Cor.  {eaieking  hold  qf  Orceres  eageHy,)  Nbt  for 
my  life. 

Ore,  No ;  not  for  that,  brave  Maro ! 
(To  Nero.)  Let  roe  entreat  that  he  may  freely 

speak. 
Fear'st  thou  he  should  convince  thee  by  his  words  ? 
That  were  a  foul  affront  to  thine  own  reason. 
Or  to  the  high  divinities  of  Rome. 

Nero.  Cease,  Prince  of  Paithia !  nor  too  far  pre- 
sume 
Upon  a  noble  stranger's  privilege. 

Poll,  Shall  words  so  bold  be  to  mine  ear  auguit 
So  freely  utter'd  with  impunity  ? 

Ore,  Pontiff!  I  much  revere  thy  Sacred  (^9ce, 
But  scorn  thy  paltry  words.    Not  freely  speak ! 
Not  with  impunity .'  Is  this  a  threat  P  ^ 
Let  Rome^  great  master,  or  his  angry  slaves. 
Shed  one  drop  of  my  blood,  and  on  our  plains 
Where  heretofore  full  many  a  Roman  corse. 
With  Parthian  arrows  pierced,  have  vultures  £ed. 
Twice  tliirty  thousand  archers  in  array, 
Each  with  his  bow  strain'd  for  the  distant  mark. 
Shall  quickly  stand,  impatient  for  revenge. 
Not  with  impunity ! 
,  Svl.   Nay,  nay,  Orceres !   with  such  haughty 

words 
Thou'lt  injure  him  thou  plead'st  for.   Noble  Osesar ! 
Permit  an  aged  man,  a  faithful  servant. 
To  speak  his  thou^ta.    This  brave  deluded  youth 
Is  now,  as  I  sincertiy  do  believe. 
Beneath  the  power  of  strong  and  dire  enchantmoit. 
Hev  not  his  raving  words,  but  spare  his  life. 
And  when  its  power  (for  all  delusion  holds 
Its  power  but  for  a  season)  shall  be  spent. 
He  will  himself  entreat  your  clemency. 
And  be  again  the  soldier  of  the  state, 
Brave  and  obedient    Do  not  hear  him  now ; 
Command  him  to  retire. 

Ce/r.  I  thank  thee,  good  Sulpicius,  but  my  fife. 
For  which  thou  plead'st,  take  no  account  of  that  | 

1  yield  it  freely  up  to  any  death. 
Cruel  or  merciful,  which  the  decree 

Of  Cesar  shall  inflict,  for  leave  to  speak 
E'en  but  a  few  short  moments.    Princely  Nerc  ! 
The  strong  enchantment  whkb  deludes  my  soul 
Is,  that  I  do  believe  rojrself  the  creature, 
Subject  and  soldier,  if  I  so  may  speak. 
Of  an  Almighty  Father,  King,  and  Lord, 
Before  whose  presence,  when  my  soul  shall  be 
Of  flesh  and  blood  disrobed,  I  shall  appear, 
There  to  remain  with  all  the  great  and  good 
That  e'er  have  lived  on  earth  \  yea,  and  with  spirit! 
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Higher  than  eatrth  e*er  own*d,  in  such  pure  bliss 
As  human  heart  conceives  not,~if  my  life, 
With  its  imperfect  yirtue,  find  acceptance 
From  pardoning  love  and  mercy  $  but,  if  otherwise, 
That  I  shall  pass  into  a  state  of  misery 
With  souls  of  wicked  men  and  wrathfiU  demons. 
That  I  believe  this  earth  on  which  we  stand 
Is  but  the  vestibule  to  glorious  mansions. 
Through  which  a  moving  crowd  for  ever  press ; 
And  do  regard  the  greatest  Prince,  who  now 
Inflicts  short  torment  on  this  flesh,  as  one 
Who  but  in  passing  rudely  rends  my  robe. 
And  thinkest  thou  that  I,  believing  this, 
Will  shrink  to  do  his  will  whom  I  adore  ? 
Or  thinkest  thou  this  is  a  senseless  charm. 
Which  soon  will  pass  away  ? 

Nero,  High  words,  indeed,  if  resting  on  good 
proof! 
A  maniac's  fancies  may  be  grand  and  noble. 

Cor.  Ay,  now  thou  listenest,  as  a  man  should 
listen. 
With  an  inquiring  mind.    Let  me  produce 
The  proofs  which  have  constrain'd  me  to  believe, 
From  written  law  and  well-attested  facts  ;-* 
Let  me  produce  my  proofs,  and  it  may  be, 
The  Spirit  of  Truth  may  touch  thy  yielding  heart, 
And  save  thee  from  destruction. 

Nn-o.  Ha .'  dost  thou  think  to  make  of  me  a  con- 
vert? 
Away,  w^k  fool !  and  most  audacious  rebel ! 
Give  proofs  of  thy  obedience,  not  thy  £uth. 
If  thou  wouldst  earn  thy  pardon. 

Cor,  If  thou  condemn  me  in  the  flames  to  die 
I  will  and  must  obey  thee ;  if  to  live, 
Disgraced  by  pardon  won  through  treachery 
To  God,  my  King  supreme,  and  his  blessM  Christ, 
I  am,  indeed,  thy  disobedient  rebeL 

Nero,  And  shall  as  such,  most  4eftrly  pay  the 
forfeit. 
Out  * — take  him  from  my  presence  till  the  time 
Of  public  execution. 
Cordenius  Maro,  thou  shalt  &U  this  day 
By  no  ignoble  foe  j— a  noble  lion, 
Famish*d  and  fierce,  shall  be  thy  adversary. 
Asd  dost  thou  smile  and  raise  thy  head  at  thi% 
In  stately  confidence  ?  -^ 

Cor,  God  will  deliver  me  from  every  adversary, 
And  thou  too  smilest — ^Yes ;  he  will  deliver 
That  which  I  call  myself.    For  this  poor  form 
Which  vests  me  round,  I  give  it  to  destruction 
As  gladly  as  the  storm-beat  traveller. 
Who,  having  reached  his  destined  place  of  shelter, 
Drops  at  the  door  his  mantle's  cumbrous  weight. 

Nero,  (going,)  Then  to  thy  visionary  hopes  I 
leave  thee. 
Incorrigible  man !  Here,  in  this  chamber 
Keep  him  secure  till  the  appointed  hour. 

(7V>  the  Officers,  ^c.) 
Off,  good  Sulpicius !  hang  not  on  me  thus ! 

8ul,  0,  mighty  Caesar !  countermand  your  orders : 
Delay  it  but  a  month,  a  week,  a  day. 

[ExEuirr  Nero,  Sulpicius,  Senators,  l-c.  Sulpicius 

still  keeping  close  to  Nero  in  the  act  qf  «up- 

<    plication,  —  Orceres,  Cordenius,  and  Guards 

remain,  the  Guards  standing  respectfully  at  a 

distance  in  the  back-'grotmd. 


Ore,  Noble  Cordenius !  can  thy  martial  spirit 
Thus  brook  to  be  a  public  spectacle. 
Fighting  with  savage  beasts,  the  sport  of  fools. 
Till  thou  Shalt  fall,  deform'd  and  horrible. 
Mangled  and  piece-meal  torn  ?    It  must  not  be. 

Cor.  Be  not  so  moved,  Orceres  {  I  can  bear  it 
The  God  I  worship,  who  hath  made  me  humble. 
Hath  made  me  dauntless  too.    And  for  the  shame 
Which,  as  I  guess,  disturbs  thee  most,  my  Master, 
The  Lord  and  Leader  I  have  sworn  to  follow. 
Did  as  a  malefactor  end  his  days. 
To  save  a  lost,  perverted  race :  shall  I 
Feel  degradation,  then,  in  following  him  ? 

Ore.  In  this,  alas!  thou'lt  follow  him  too  surely; 
But  whither,  noble  Maro  ? 

Cor.  E*en  to  my  destined  home,  my  Father^ 
house. 

Ore.  And  where  is  that  ?   O,  canst  thou  tell  me 
where? 
Beyond  the  ocean  or  beneath  the  earth  ? 
Be  there  more  worlds  than  this,  beyond  our  ken 
In  regions  vast,  above  the  lofty  stars  ? 
Could  we  through  the  far  stretch  of  space  desciy 
E'en  but  the  distant  verge,  though  dimly  raark'd. 
Of  any  other  world,  I  would  believe 
That  virtuous  men  deceased  have  in  good  truth 
A  destined  place  of  rest 

Cor,  Believe  it — O,  believe  it,  brave  Oioeres ! 

Ore.  ril  try  to  do  it    111  become  a  Christian^ 
Were  it  but  only  to  defy  this  tyrant 

Cor.  Thou  must  receive  with  a  far  diflTerent  spiiit 
The  faith  of  Jesus  Christ    Perhaps  thou  wilt 
My  heart  leaps  at  the  thought    When  I  am  dead. 
Remain  in  Rome  no  longer.    In  the  East 
Search  thou  for  Ethocles,  whom  I  have  rescued} 
And  if  he  shall  convert  thee,  0,  how  richly 
He  will  repay  all  I  have  done  for  him ! 
—But,  I  would  now  withdraw  a  little  space, 
To  pour  my  thoughts  in  prayer  and  thankfulness 
To  Him,  the  great,  the  good,  the  wise,  the  just. 
Who  holds  man's  spirit  in  his  own  high  keeping, 
And  now  supports  my  soul,  and  will  support  it, 
Till  my  appointed  task  is  done.    In  secret 
The  hearts  by  Jesus  taught,  were  bid  to  pray, 
And,  if  it  be  permitted,  so  will  I. 

(To  the  Guards,  who  adwmce  as  he  speaks  U 
them.) 
My  guards  and,  some  time  past,  my  fellow  soldieif^ 
Let  me  remain  alone  a  little  while. 
And  fear  not  ray  escape.    If  ye  distrust  me. 
Watch  well  the  door,  and  bind  my  bands  with 
chains. 

First  QffL   Yes,  brave  Cordenius,  to  another 
chamber 
Thou  mayst  retire,  and  we  will  watch  without 
But  be  thy  person  free ;  we  will  not  bind. 
With  felon  cord  or  chain,  those  valiant  hands 
Which  have  so  often  for  thy  country  fought, 
Until  we  are  commanded. 

Cor.  I  thank  ye  all,  my  friends,  and  I  believe 
That  I  shall  meet  and  thank  ye  too  hereafter; 
For  there  is  something  in  you  God  must  love. 
And,  loving,  will  not  give  to  reprobation. 

(To  First  Oflieei;) 
Codrus,  thou  once  didst  put  thy  life  in  hazard. 
And  sufferedst  much  to  save  a  helpless  Greek 
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Who  tOQght  protection  of  thee. 

{Turning  to  tkt  Second  Officer.) 
Ay,  and  thou, 
Toung  Lelius,  once  a  rich  and  tempting  ransom 
Nobly  remittedst  to  a  wretched  captive. 
Ye  are  of  thoee  whom  Jecus  came  to  save : 
Yes  {  we  shall  meet  hereafteiv  {To  Third  Officer.) 
And  thou,  my  former  enemy,  weepest  thoa  ? 
We're  enemies  no  more ;  thou  art  my  brother. 
I  will  retire ;  my  little  tenn  of  life 
Hans  fleetly  on ;  I  must  not  spend  it  thus. 

[Exeunt. 

Bcaan  III.— a  ckowded  AMPHiTHEATnE :  kebo 

AND  THE  8ENAT0BS  DISCOYEBED  IN  THE  BACK- 
•BOUND  STTTING  IN  STATE,  POBTIA  BT  THE  SIDE 
OF  NBBO,  tK  THE  ACT  OF  SUPPLICATION. 

Enter  Solpigivs  on  the  front,  meeting  with  another  noble 
Roman. 

Sul,  {eagerly,)  Is  he  advancing  f 

Nebie  Rom.  Yes,  and  close  at  hand, 

Surrounded  by  a  group  of  martial  friends. 
Oft  have  I  seen  him  on  a  day  of  battle 
liaich  to  the  charge  with  noble,  portly  gait, 
But  now  he  treads  the  ground  with  buoyant  steps 
Which  from  its  surface  spring,  as  though  he  press*d 
Substance  of  renovating  power.    His  form 
Seems  stately  add  enlarged  beyond  its  wont  $ 
And  in  his  countenance,  oft  tum'd  to  heaven. 
There  is  a  look  as  if  some  god  dwelt  in  him. 
.    Sui,  How  do  the  people  greet  him  ? 

NtbU  Rom,  Every  face 

Gazing  upon  him,  turns,  with  transit  quick. 
Pity  to  admiration.    Warlike  veterans 
Are  shedding  tears  like  infants.    As  he  pass'd 
The  legion  he  commanded  in  Armenia, 
They  raised  a  shout  as  if  a  victor  came, 
SahitiDg  him  with  long  and  loud  applause 
None  daring  to  reprove  them> 

{NoUe  without  qf  shoutings,) 
Hark !  he  comes. 

Bnter  CoanaHivs,  followed  by  Okobbbs  and  Sylvius, 
and  attended  by  other  friends,  with  Ouabds,  &c 

8uL  {advancing  eagerly  to  meet  him,)  Cordenius, 
0  Cordenius !  hear  a  friend, 
A  faitfafal,  ancient  friend  $  thy  Portia's  father ! 
At  Nero's  footstool  sly  is  pleading  for  thee. 
And  will  not  plead  in  vain,  if  thou  wilt  testify 
A  yielding  mind,  a  willingness  to  live. 

Cor,  I  am  so  pleased  to  die,  and  am  so  honour'd. 
In  dying  for  the  pure  and  holy  truth. 
That  nature's  instinct  seems  in  me  eztinguish'd. 
But  if  the  emperor  freely  pardon  me, 
I  shall  beUeve  it  is  the  will  of  God 
That  I  should  yet  on  earth  promote  his  service, 
And,  so  believing,  am  content  to  live  { 
Living  or  dying,  to  his  will  resign'd. 

Enter  Pobtia  on  the  firont,  and  catching  hold  of  Cobdb- 
moM  with  eagerness  and  great  agitation. 
Par,  Cordenius,  thou  art  pardoned.    Nero  spares 
thee. 
If  thou  wilt  only  saythou  art  a  Roman, 
In  heart  and  £gdth  as  all  thy  fatheif  were, 
Or  but  forbear  to  say  thou  art  a  ChristiaiL 

C^r.  Thanks,  gentle  Portia !  life  preserved  by 
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E'en  to  be  spent  in  want  and  contumely, 
Rather  than  grieve  thy  kind  and  tender  heart. 
My  dearest,  gentlest  friend  *  I  had  accepted! 
But  to  deny  my  God,  and  pot  dishonour 
Upon  the  noblest,  most  exalted  faith 
That  ever  was  to  human  thoughts  reveal'd. 
Is  what  I  will  not — ^yea,  and  though  a  Roman, 
A  noble  Roman,  and  a  soldier  too, 
I  dare  not  do.    Let  Nero  have  this  answer. 
Por.  No,  not  this  answer,  Blaro  {  not  this  aiH 

swer ! 
Cast  not  life  from  thee,  dear,  most  dear  Cordenius  I 
Life,  too,  which  I  should  spend  my  life  in  cheering. 
Cast  it  not  from  thee  like  a  worthless  thing. 
Cor,  Because  it  is  not  worthless  but  most  pre- 
cious. 
And  now,  when  dear  to  thee,  more  precious  far 
Than  I  have  e'er  esteem'd  it,  'tis  an  ofibring 
More  meet  for  God's  acceptance ; 
Withheld  from  Him,  not  e'en  thyself,  sweet  maid, 
Couldst  cheer  its  course,  nor  yet  couldst  thou  be 

happy. 
Por,  Nay,  but  I  could !— to  see  thee  still  alive, 
And  by  my  side,  mine  own  redeemed  friend. 
Should  I  not  then  be  happy  f 
Cor.  I  should  be  by  thy  side,  dear  love !   but 

thou. 
With  all  thy  excellence,  couldst  have  no  happiness, 
Mated  with  one,  whose  living  form  alone 
Could  move  upon  the  earth,  whilst  far  adrift 
His  mind  would  dwell,  by  ceaseless  meditation. 
In  other  worlds  of  blessedness  or  wo ; 
Lost  to  the  one,  and  to  the^ther  link'd 
By  horrid  syropathy,  till  his  wrench'd  nature 
Should  to  a  demon's  fell  and  restless  spirit 
At  last  be  changed. 

Por,  Alas,  alas !  and  dost  thou  then  believe 
That  naught  remains  for  thee  but  death  or  miseij  f 

Cor,  No,  gentle  Portia !  firmly  I  believe 
That  I  shall  live  in  endless  happiness, 
And  with  the  blest  hereafter  shall  behold 
Thy  blessed  self,  with  ecstasy  of  love. 
Exceeding  every  thought  of  earth-bom  passion, 
As  the  fair  morning  star  in  lovely  brightness 
Excels  a  night-fly,  twinkling  through  the  gloom. 
Live  in  this  hope,  dear  Portia !  hold  it  fast ) 
And  may  his  blessing  rest  upon  thy  head. 
Who  loves  die  loving  and  the  innocent ! 
Farewell,  in  love  and  hope  !  fiirewell,  in  peace ! 
Farewell,  in  quickening  faith,— in  holy  joy ! 
Por,  {clasping  his  knees.)  Nay,  let  me  yet  coo* 

jure  thee ! 
Make  me  not  wretched,  me  who  once  was  happy. 
Ay,  happiest  of  all  in  loving  thee. 

Cor,  This  is  mine  anguish  and  my  suffering ! 
O,  good  Sulpicius  !  bear  lier  to  her  home. 

Sul,  {leading  her  gently  away,  while  she  ttitl 

clings  to  him,)  Forbear,  my  child,  tl^ 

tears  are  all  in  vain. 

Enter  a  Liotob. 

Lie,  Cssar  forbids  all  further  interruption 
To  his  imperial  sentence.    Let  Cordenius 
Forthwith  prepare  him  for  the  fatal  fight 
This  is  mine  office,  and  I  must  perform  it 

{Begins  to  disrobe  Cordenius,  while  Portia  sknsk$ 
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alovd^  and  i$  carried  off  in  the  amu  qf  her 
father.) 
Disrobe  thee,  Maro,  of  those  martial  weeds. 
Car,   Gladly;   for  him  I  serve/— my  glorious 
Master 
Hath  braced  me  with  an  armour  that  defies 
All  hostile  things  i  in  which  Til  strive  more  proudly 
Than  I  have  ever  fought  in  field  or  breach 
With  Rome's  or  Nero's  foes. 

Ldc.  Caesar  desires  thee  also  to  remember. 
That  no  ignoble  audience,  e'en  thy  emperor. 
And  all  the  states  of  Rome,  behold  thy  deeds. 
.  Cor.  Tell  him  my  deeds  shall  witness'd  be  by 
those 
Compared  to  whom  the  emperor  of  Rome, 
With  all  her  high  estates,  are  but  as  insects 
Hovering  at  midday  o'er  some  tainted  marsh. 
I  know  full  well  that  no  ignoble  audience 
Are  present,  though  from  mortal  eyes  conceal'd. 
Farewell,  my  friends  !  kind,  noble  friends,  farewell ! 
Apart  to  Sylvius,  while  Orceres  goe$  qf,  ret^ 
pearing  in  another  part  qf  the  thetUre.) 
Sylvius,  farewell !  If  thou  shouklst  e'er  be  call'd 
To  die  a  holy  martyr  for  the  truth, 
God  give  thee  then  the  joy  which  now  I  feeL 
But  keep  thy  faith  conceal'd,  till  useful  service 
Shall  call  thee  to  maintain  it    God  be  with  thee ! 
(Looking  rowid,) 
Where  is  Orceres  gone  ?   I  thought  him  near  me. 

8yl,  *T\a  but  a  moment  since  he  left  thy  side 
With  eager  haste. 
Cor,  He  would  not  see  my  death.    I'm  glad  he's 
gone. 
Say  I  inquired  for  him,*and  say  I  bless'd  him. 
—Now  I  am  ready.    Earthly  friends  are  gone. 
Angels  and  blessed  spirits,  to  your  felloi^ship 
A  few  short  pangs  will  bring  me. 
— O,  Thou,  who  on  the  cross  for  sinful  men 
A  willing  sufferer  hung'st !  receive  my  soul ! 
Almighty  God  and  sire,  supreme  o'er  all ! 
Pardon  n^  sins  and  take  roe  to  thyself ! 
Accept  the  last  words  of  my  earthly  lips  i 
High  hallelujah  to  thy  holy  name  ! 
{A  Lion  now  appears,  issuing  from  a  low  door 
at  the  end  qf  the  Stage,  and  Cordenius,  advan- 
eing  to  meet  it,  enters  the  Arena,  when  Orceres 
from  a  Iqfty  stand  amongst  the  spectators,  sends 
an  arrow  from  his  how,  which  pierces  Corde- 
nius through  the  heart.    He  then  disappears, 
and  re-entering  below,  catches  hold  qf  his  hand 
cu  Sylvius  supports  him  from  falling  t)  the 
ground,) 
Ore,  {to  Cordenius.)   Have  I  done  well,  my 
friend  ? — this  is  a  death 
More  worthy  of  a  Roman. 
I  made  a  vow  in  secret  to  my  heart. 
That  thou  shouldst  ne'er  be  made  a  mangled  sight 
For  gazing  crowds  and  Nero's  ruthless  eye. 
Syl,  That  dying  look,  which  almost  smiles  upon 
thee. 
Says  that  thou  hast  done  well ;  though  words  no 

more 
May  pass  from  these  closed  lips,  whose  last  bless'd 

uttesance 
Was  the  soul's  purest  and  sublimest  impulse. 

(The  curtain  drops,) 


NOTE  TO  THE  IttAMA. 

For  the  belter  understandins  of  different  allarioos  la 
the  foregoinf  drama,  I  beg  to  transcribe  a  lew  psigw 
from  Foz*s  History  of  Martjn,  ukea  ftom  book  L,  whkk 
conuiDS  an  account  of  the  tea  pecMcmioas  of  the  prini 
tlvo  church. 

He  says,  on  the  authority  of  Justin  Bianjr,— ^And 
whether  earthquake,  pestilence,  or  whatever  public  ca- 
lamity befell,  it  was  attributed  to  the  Christians  ;**  (ihea 
Is  added)  **over  and  besides  all  these,  a  great  oeeaskNi 
that  sthred  up  the  emperors  against  the  ChrisiiaBe  eame 
by  one  PuUlus  Tarquinius,  the  chief  prelate  of  the 
idolatrous  sacrifices,  and  Maraertinus,  the  chief  goremat 
of  the  cky,  in  the  time  of  Tnjanos,  who,  partly  vMh 
money,  partly  with  stoister,  pesUleat  ceunsaUe,  pvUy 
with  kibmous  accusations,  (as  witnesMCli  Naudesus,) 
incensed  the  mind  of  the  emperor  so  much  agaiasl 
God's  people.** 

In  the  account  of  the  third  persecution  (an.  100^ 
EustasiuB,  a  great  and  victorious  captain,  b  metttkmed 
as  suffering  martyrdom  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Adrian, 
who  went  to  meet  h  m  rn  his  return  from  conquest  over 
the  barbarians;  bu;  vpon  £uBUshis%  refosiag  oo  the 
way  to  do  sacrifice  tw  Apollo  for  his  victoiy, 
him  to  Rome,  and  had  him  put  to  death. 

In  the  fourth  persecution,  (an.  162,)  it  is 
that  many  Christian  foldiers  were  found  in  the  amy 
of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

**  As  these  aforesaid  were  going  to  their  ezecniioa, 
there  was  a  certain  soldier  who  in  rtieir  defence  took 
part  against  those  who  railed  upon  them,  for  the  which 
cause  the  people  crying  out  against  him,  he  was  appre> 
bended,  and  being  constant  in  his  profession,  was  forth- 
with beheaded." 

In  the  persecutions  of  Declus,  several  soldien  are 
mentioned  as  martyrs,  some  of  whom  had  before  coqp 
cealed  their  faith ;  and  in  the  tenth  peiaecution  Maori- 
tins,  the  capuin  of  the  Theban  band,  with  his  sudiers, 
to.  the  number  of  6G66,  (a  number  probably  greatly  ex- 
aggerated,) are  recorded  as  having  been  slain  as 
martyrs  by  the  order  of  Maximinian. 

Tertullian,  in  his  Apology  for  the  Christiaas,  mentioM 
the  slanderous  accusations  against  them,  of  putting 
to  death  children  and  worshipping  an  ass^  head.  And 
when  we  consider  how  fond  the  ignorant  are  of  excite* 
ment  arising  from  cruel,  absurd,  and  wonderful  stories, 
and  how  easily  a  misapprehended  and  detached  e» 
presslon  may  be  shaped  by  conjecture  Into  a  detailed 
transaction,  such  accusations  were  very  probable  and 
might  be  naturally  expected;  particularly  when  the 
unoffending  meekness  of  their  bebarionr  made  supposed 
hidden  atrocities  more  necesMiry  for  the  Jusitfication  «C 
their  persecutors.  ^ 


CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS. 

Is  there  a  man,  that  from  some  lofty  steep. 
Views  in  hb  wide  survey  the  boundless  deep. 
When  its  vast  waters,  lined  with  sun  and  shade. 
Wave  beyond  wave,  in  seried  distance,  fade 
To  the  pale  sky ; — or  views  it,  dimly  seen. 
The  shifting  screens  of  drifted  mist  between 
As  the  huge  cloud  dilates  its  sable  form. 
When  graindly  curtain 'd  by  th'  approaching  stozniy^ 
Who  feels  not  his  awed  soul  with  wonder  rise 
To  Him  whose  power  created,  sea  and  skies. 
Mountains  and  deserts,  giving  to  the  sight 
The  wonders  of  the  day  and  of  the  night  ? 
But  let  some  fleet  be  seen  in  warlike  pride. 
Whose  stately  ships  the  restless  billows  ride. 
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While  each,  with  lofty  masts  and  heightening  sheen 
Of  hit  spread  sails,  moves  like  a  vested  queen  r— 
Or  rather,  he  some  distant  hark,  astray. 
Seen  like  a  pilgrim  on  his  lonely  way, 
Holding  its  steady  conrse.from  port  and  4hore, 
A  fonn  distinct,  a  speck,  and  seen  no  more,— 
How  doth  the  pride,  the  sympathy,  the  flame. 
Of  human  feeling  stir  his  thrilling  frame .' 
"  O  Thou !  whose  mandate  dust  inert  obey'd ! 
What  is  this  creature  man  whom  thou  hast  made  !** 


On  Palos'  shore,  whose  crowded  strand 
Bore  priests  and  nobles  of  the  land. 
And  rustic  hinds  and  townsmen  trim, 
And  hamess'd  soldiers  stem  and  grim. 
And  lowly  maids  and  dames  of  pride. 
And  infants  by  their  mother's  side,^ 
The  boldest  seaman  stood  that  e'er 
Did  bark  or  ship  through  tempest  steer  t 
And  wise  as  bold,  and  good  as  wise ; 
The  magnet  of  a  thousand  eyes. 
That  on  his  form  and  features  cast ; 
His  noble  mien  and  simple  guise. 
In  wonder  seem'd  to  look  their  last 
A  form  which  conscious  wortti  is  gracing, 
A  face  where  hope,  the  lines  etfacing 
Of  thought  and  care,  bestow'd,  in  truth. 
To  the  quick  eyes'  imperfect  tracing 
The  look  and  air  of  youth. 

U. 

Who,  in  his  lofty  gait,  and  high 
Expression  of  th*  enlighten'd  eye. 
Had  recognised  in  that  bright  hour 
The  disappointed  suppliant  of  dull  power. 
Who  had  in  vain  of  states  and  kings  desired 
The  pittance  for  his  vast  emprise  required  ? — 
The  patient  sage,  who,  by  his  lamp's  faint  light. 
O'er  chart  an4.map  spent  the  long  silent  night  ?^- 
The  man  who  meekly  fortune's  buffets  bore. 
Trusting  in  One  alone,  whom  heaven  and  earth 
adore? 

m. 

Another  world  is  in  his  mind, 

Peopled  with  creatures  of  his  kind. 

With  hearts  to  feel,  with  minds  to  toar^ 

Thoughts  to  consider  and  explore ; 

Souls,  who  might  find,  from  trespass  shriven^ 

Virtue  on  earth  and  joy  in  heaven. 

**  That  power  divine,  whom  stonns  obey,'* 

(Whisper'd  his  heart,)  a  leading  star. 

Will  guide  him  on  his  blessed  way ; 

Brothers  to  join  by  fate  divided  far. 

Vain  thoughts  !  which  heaven  doth  but  ordain 

In  part  to  be,  the  rest,  alas !  how  vain ! 

IV. 

But  hmth  tiiere  lived  of  mortal  mould, 
Whose  fortunes  with  his  thoughts  could  hold 
An  even  race  ?   Earth's  greatest  son 
That  e'er  eam'd  fame,  or  empire  won, 
Hath  hut  fulfiU'd,  within  a  narrow  scope, 
A  stinted  oortion  of  his  ample  hope. 


With  heavy  sigh  and  look  depress'd. 

The  greatest  men  will  sometimes  hear 

The  story  of  their  acts  address'd 

To  the  young  stranger's  wandering  ear» 

And  check  the  half-swoln  tear. 

Is  it  or  modesty  or  pride 

Which  may  not  open  praise  abide  ? 

No  I  read  his  inward  thoughts !  they  teU 

His  deeds  of  fame  he  prizes  welL 

But,  ah !  they  in  his  fancy  stand. 

As  relics  of  a  blighted  band. 

Who,  lost  to  man's  approving  sight. 

Have  perish'd  in  the  gloom  of  night. 

Ere  yet  the  glorious  light  of  day 

Had  glitter'd  on  their  bright  array. 

His  mightiest  feat  had  once  another. 

Of  high  imagination  bom, — 

A  loftier  and  a  nobler  brother, 

Froift  dear  existence  torn ; 

And  she  for  those,  who  are  not,  steeps 

Her  soul  in  wo,— like  Rachel,  weeps. 

V. 

The  signal  given,  with  hasty  strides 
The  sailors  climb'd  their  ships'  dark  sides  i 
Their  anchors  weigh 'd ;  and  from  the  shore 
Each  stately  vessel  slowly  bore. 
High  o'er  the  deeply  sbadow'd  flood. 
Upon  his  deck  their  leader  stood. 
And  tum'd  him  to  the  parted  land; 
And  bow'd  his  head  and  waved  his  hand, 
And  then,  along  the  crowded  strand, 
A  sound  of  many  sounds  combmed. 
That  wax'd  and  waned  upon  the  wind, 
Burst  like  heaven's  thunder,  deep  and  grand 
A  lengthen 'd  peal,  which  paused,  and  then 
Renew'd,  like  that  which  loathly  parts. 
Oft  on  the  ear  return *d  again. 
The  impulse  of  a  thousand  hearts. 
But  as  the  lengthen'd  shouts  subside, 
Distincter  accents  strike  the  ear. 
Wafting  across  the  current  wide, 
Heart-utter'd  words  of  parting  cheer  s 
**  O I  shall  we  ever  see  again 
Those  gallant  souls  recross  the  main  ? 
God  keep  the  brave  !  God  be  their  guide ! 
God  bear  them  safe  through  storm  and  tids 
"^eir  sails  with  favouring  breezes  swell ! 
0  brave  Columbus  !  fare  thee  well !" 

VI, 

From  shore  and  strait,  and  gulf  and  bay. 

The  vessels  held  their  daring  way. 

Left  far  behind,  in  distance  thrown 

All  land  to  Moor  or  Christian  known, 

Left  far  behind  the  misty  isle, 

Whose  fitful  shroud,  withdrawn  the  while. 

Shows  wood  and  hill  and  headland  bright 

To  later  seamen's  wondering  sight. 

And  tide  and  sea  left  far  behind 

That  e'er  bore  freight  of  human  kind ; 

Where  ship  or  bark  to  shifting  gales, 

E'er  tack'd  their  course  or  spread  their  sails. 

Around  them  lay  a  boundless  main 

In  which  to  hold  Uieir  silent  reign ; 
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But  for  the  puiiog  current*^  flow. 
And  cleft  waves,  brawling  round  the  prow, 
They  might  have  thought  some  magk  spell 
Had  bound  them,  weary  fate !   for  ever  there  to 
dwell. 

VII. 

What  did  this  trackless  waste  suppl^ 
To  soothe  the  mind  or  please  the  eye  ? 
The  rising  mom  through  dim  mist  breaking. 
The  flickered  east  with  purple  streaking ; 
The  midday  cloud  through  thin  air  flying, 
With  deeper  blue  the  blue  sea  dying ; 
Long  ridgy  waves  their  white  mains  rearing, 
And  in  the  broad  gleam  disappearing ; 
The  broaden  *d,  blazing  sun  declining. 
And  western  waves  like  fire  flood  shining ; 
The  8ky*8  vast  dome  to  darkness  given. 
And  all  the  glorious  host  of  heaven. 

VIII. 

Full  oft  upon  the  deck,  while  other's  slept. 

To  mark  the  bearing  of  each  well-known  star 

That  shone  aloft,  or  on  th*  horizon  far. 

The  anxious  Chief  his  lonely  vigil  kept ; 

The  mournful  wind,  the  hoarse  wave  breaking  near. 

The  breathing  groans  of  sleep,  the  plunging  lead. 

The  steersman's  call,  and  his  own  stilly  tread, 

Are  all  the  sounds  of  night  that  reach  his  ear. 

His  darker  form  stalk'd  through  the  sable  gloom 

With  gestures  discomposed  and  features  keen. 

That  might  not  in  the  face  of  day  be  seen, 

Like  some  unblessed  spirit  from  the  tomb. 

Night  after  night,  and  day  succeeding  day. 

So  passM  their  dull,  unvaried  time  away  $ 

Till  hope,  the  seaman's  worshipp'd  queen,  had  flown 

From  every  valiant  heart  but  his  alone  ( 

Where  still,  by  day,  enthroned,  she  held  her  state 

With  sunny  look  and  brow  elate. 

IX. 

But  soon  his  dauntless  soul,  which  naught  could 

bend, 
Nor  hope  delay'd,  nor  adverse  fate  subdue. 
With  more  redoubled  danger  must  contend 
Than  storm  or  wave— a  fierce  and  angry  crew. 
«*  Dearly,"  s^y  they,  **  may  we  those  visions  rue 
Which  lured  us  from  our  native  land, 
A  wretched,  lost,  devoted  band. 
Led  on  by  hope's  delusive  gllam. 
The  victims  of  a  madman's  dream ! 
Nor  gold  shall  e'er  be  ours,  nor  fame ; 
Not  e'en  the  remnant  of  a  name. 
On  some  rude-letter'd  stone  to  tell 
On  what  strange  coast  our  wreck  befell. 
For  us  no  requiem  shall  be  sung, 
Nor  prayer  be  said,  nor  passing  knell 
In  holy  church  be  rung." 


To  thoughts  like  these,  all  forms  give  way 

Of  duty  to  a  leader's  sway ; 

All  habits  of  respect  that  bind 

With  easy  tie  the  human  mind. 

E'en  love  and  admiration  throw 

Their  nobler  band)  asile,  nor  show 


A  gentler  mien ;  relations,  fritDdt» 

Glare  on  him  now  like  angxy  ttem^M  i 

And,  as  he  moves,  ah,  wretched  dieer ! 

Their  mutter'd  curses  reach  his  eari 

But  all  undaunted,  firm  and  lagt. 

He  scons  their  threats,  yet  thus  he  sootiMf  ttos 

ragei 
**  I  brought  you  from  your  native  shot* 
An  unknown  ocean  to  explore. 
I  brought  you,  partners,  by  ray  side. 
Want,  toil-,  and  danger,  to  abide. 
Yet  weary  stillness  hath  so  soon  subdued 
The  buoyant  soul,  the  heart  of  pride. 
Men  who  in  battle's  brunt  full  oft  have  firmly  itood. 
That  to  some  nearing  coast  we  bear. 
How  many  cheering  signs  declare ! 
Wayfaring  birds  the  blue  air  ranging. 
Their  shadowy  line  to  blue  air  changing. 
Pass  o'er  our  heads  in  frequent  flocks ; 
While  seaweed  from  the  parent  rocks 
With  fibry  roots,  but  newly  torn 
In  tressy  lengthen'd  wreaths  are  on  the  clear  wsvf 

borne. 
Nay,  has  not  e'en  the  drifting  current  brou^t 
Things  of  rude  art, — of  human  cunning  wrou^^t  ? 
Be  yet  two  days  your  patience  tried,     - 
And  if  no  shore  is  then  descried. 
E'en  turn  your  dastard  prows  again. 
And  cast  your  Ijsader  to  the  main." 

XI. 

And  thus  a  while  with  steady  hand 

He  kept  in  check  a  wayward  band. 

Who  but  with  half-express'd  disdain 

Their  rebel  spirit  could  restrain. 

The  veteran,  rough  as  war-worn  steel. 

Oft  spum'd  the  deck  with  grating  heeli 

The  seaman,  bending  o'er  the  flood. 

With  stony  gaze  all  listless  stood ; 

The  sturdy  bandit,  wildly  rude. 

Sung,  as  he  strode,  some  garbled  strain, 

Elxpressive  of  each  fitful  mood. 

Timed  by  his  sabre's  jangling  chain 

The  proud  Castilian,  boasted  name  * 

Child  of  an  ancient  race 

Which  proudly  prized  its  spotless  fame. 

And  deem'd  all  fear  disgrace. 

Felt  quench'd  within  him  honour'^  generoiit  flaBU 

And  in  his  gather'd  mantle  wrapp'd  his  faee« 

XIL 

So  pass'd  the  day,  the  night,  the  seoond  day 
With  its  red  setting  sun's  extingnish'd  nj. 
Dark,  solemn  midnight  coped  the  ocean  wide. 
When  from  his  watchful  stand  Columbus  crieQ, 
«  A  light,  a  light  !"--ble8t  sounds  that  rang 
In  every  ear.— At  once  they  sprung 
With  haste  aloft,  and,  peering  bright. 
Descried  afar  the  blessed  sight. 
**  It  moves,  it  slowly  moves  like  ray 
Of  torch  that  guides  some  wanderer^  way ! 
And  other  lights  more  distant,  seeming 
As  if  from  town  or  hamlet  streaming ! 
'TIS  land,  'tis  peopled  land ;  man  dwelleth  there. 
And* .thou,  O  God  of  heaven  I  hast  heard  tl^  set 
want's  prayer  I" 
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XIIL 

Retuming  dajr  gave  to  their  view 

The  distant  shore  tod  headlands  blue 

Of  long-sought  land.    Then  roee  on  air 

Load  shouts  of  jojr,  miz'd  wildly  Strang* 

With  Toice  of  weeping  and  of  prayer, 

Blzpressiye  of  their  blessed  change 

From  death  to  life,  from  fierce  to  kind. 

From  all  that  sinks,  to  all  that  elevates  the  mind. 

Those  who,  by  faithless  fear  insnared, 

Had  their  brave  chief  so  radely  dared. 

Now,  with  keen  self- upbraiding  stong, 

With  every  manly  feeling  wrung, 

Repentant  tears,  looks  that  entreat. 

Are  kneeling  at  his  worshipp'd  feet 

**  O  pardon  blinded,  stubborn  guilt ! 

O  henceforth  make  us  what  thou  wilt ! 

Our  hands,  our  hearts,  our  lives,  are  thine, 

Thou  wondrous  man  !  led  on  by  power  divine  !** 

XIV. 

Ah !  wouU  some  magic  could  arrest 
The  generous  feelings  of  the  breast, 
Whkh  thwart  the  common  baser  mass 
Of  sordid  thoughts,  so  fleetly  pass,— 
A  sun  glimpse  through  the  storm ! 
The  rent  cloud  closes,  tempests  swell. 
And  its  late  path  we  cannot  tell ; 
Lost  is  its  trace  and  form. 
No  I  not  on  earth  such  fugitives  are  bound ; 
In  some  veil'd  future  state  will  the  bless'd  charm 
be  found. 

XV. 

Columbus  led  them  to  the  shore. 
Which  ship  had  never  touch'd  before ; 
And  there  he  knelt  upon  the  strand 
To  thank  the  God  of  sea  and  land  i 
And  there,  with  mien  and  look  elate, 
Gave  welcome  to  each  toil-worn  mate. 
And  lured  with  courteous  signs  of  cheer, 
The  dusky  natives  gathering  near ; 
Who  on  them  gazed  with  wandering  eyes^ 
As  mission*d  spirits  from  the  skies. 
And  there  did  he  ^^ssession  claim. 
In  Isabella's  royal  name. 

XVI. 

It  was  a  land,  umnarr*d  by  art. 

To  please  the  eye  and  cheer  the  beartr 

The  natives*  simple  huts  were  seen 

Peeping  their  palmy  groves  between^- 

Groves,  where  each  dome  of  sweepy  leaves 

In  air  of  morning  gently  heaves. 

And,  as  the  deep  vans  fall  and  rise. 

Changes  its  rithly  verdant  dyes  j 

A  land  whose  simple  sons  till  now 

Had  scarcely  seen  a  careful  brow ; 

They  spent  at  will  each  passing  day 

In  lightsome  toil  or  active  play. 

Some  their  light  eanoes  were  guiding. 

Along  the  shore's  sweet  margin  gUdinf^ 

Some  in  the  sunny  sea  were  swimming, 

The  bright  waves  o'er  th^  dark  forms  glMomg ; 


Some  on  the  beach  for  shell-fish  stooping. 
Or  on  the  smooth  sand  gayly  trooping  i 
Or  in  link'd  circles  featly  dancing 
With  golden  braid  and  bracelet  glancing. 
By  shelter'd  door  were  infaints  creeping, 
Or  on  the  shaded  herbage  sleeping  i 
Gay  feather'd  birds  the  air  were  winging, 
And  parrots  ott  their  high  perch  swinging, 
While  humming-birds,  like  sparks  of  light. 
Twinkled  and  vaiibh'd  from  the  sight. 

XVIL 

They  eyed  the  wondrous  strangers  o'er  and  o'er^- 
Those  beings  of  the  ocean  and  the  air. 
With  bumble,  timid  reverence ;  all  their  store 
Of  gather'd  wealth  inviting  them  to  share ; 
To  share  whate'er  their  lowly  eabins  hold  { 
Their  feather'd  crowns,  their  fruits,  their  anw^ 

their  gold. 
Their  gold,  that  fatal  gift  *— O  foul  disgrace ! 
Repaid  with  cruel  wreck  of  all  their  harmless  rtee 

xvin. 

There  some  short,  pleasing  da}rs  with  them  he 

dwelt. 
And  all  their  simple  kindness  dearly  felt. 
But  they  of  other  countries  told. 
Not  distant,  whera  the  sun  declines. 
Where  reign  Caziques  o'er  warriors  bold. 
Rich  with  the  gold  of  countless  mines. 
And  he  to  other  islands  sail'd, 
And  was  by  other  natives  hail'd. 
Then  on  Hispaniola's  shore, 
Whero  bays  and  harbours  to  explore 
Much  time  he  spent ;  a  simple  tower 
Of  wood  he  built,  the  seat  to  be. 
And  shelter  of  Spain's  infant  power  { 
Hoping  the  nurseling  fair  to  see, 
Amidst  those  harmless  people  shoot 
Its  stately  stem  from  slender  root 
Thero  nine  and  thirty  chosen  men  he  placed, 
(jave  parting  words  of  counsel  and  of  cheer  $ 
One  after  one  his  nobler  friends  embraced. 
And  to  the  Indian  chieftain,  standing  near, 
**  Befriend  my  friends,  and  give  them  aid, 
When  I  am  gone,"  he  kindly  said. 
Blest  them,  and  left  them  there  his  homeward 

course  to  steer. 

XIX. 

His  prayer  to  Heaven  for  them  pref^r'd 
Was  not,  alas !  with  favour  heard. 
Oft,  as  his  ship  the  land  forsook. 
He  landward  tum'd  his  farewell  look. 
And  cheer'd  his  Span|ards  cross  the  wa>e. 
Who  distant  answer  &intly  gave  { 
Distant  but  cheerful.    On  the  strand 
He  saw  their  clothed  figures  stand 
With  naked  forms  llnk'd  hand  in  hand  * 
Saw  thus  caress'd,  assured,  and  bold. 
Those  he  should  never  more  behold. 
Some  simple  Indians,  gently  won. 
To  visit  land,  where  sets  the  sun 
In  clouds  of  amber,  and  behold. 
The  wonders  oft  by  Spaniards  tofcl$ 
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Stood  silent  bjr  thcmielres  apart. 

With  nature's  jreamings  at  their  h«art. 

And  saw  the  coast  of  fading  blue 

Wear  soft  and  sadly  from  their  view. 

But  soon  by  their  new  comrades  cheer'd, 

As  o'er  the  waves  the  ship  career'd, 

Their  wandering  eyes  aloft  were  cast 

On  white  swoln  sails  and  stately  mast, 

And  checkering  shrouds,  depicted  fair. 

On  azure  sea  and  ature  air  {  ^ 

And  felt,  as  feels  the  truant  boy, 

Who,  having  climbM  some  crumbling  mound 

0»  ruin'd  tower,  looks  wildly  round 

A  thrilling,  fearful  joy. 

XX. 

Then  with  his  two  small  barks  again 
The  dauntless  chief  traversed  the  main  { 
But  not  with  fair  and  favouring  gales 
That  efst  had  fiUM  his  western  sails : 
Fierce  winds  with  adverse  winds  contended } 
Rose  the  dark  deep,— dark  heaven  descended ; 
And  threaten'd,  in  the  furious  strife, 
The  ships  to  sink  with  all  their  freight  of  precious 
life. 

XXL 
In  this  dread  case,  well  may  be  guessM 
What  dismal  thoughts  his  soul  depress'dt 
*<  And  must  I  in  th'  o'erwhelming  deep, 
Our  bold  achievement  all  unknown, 
With  these  my  brave  adventurers  sleep,— 
What  we  have  done  to  dark  oblivion  thrown  ? 
Sink,  body  !  to  thy  wateiy  grave. 
If  so  God  will )  but  let  me  save 
This  noble  ftuitage  of  my  mind. 
And  leave  my  name  and  deeds  behind  I" 

XXII. 
Upon  a  scroll,  with  hasty  pen. 
His  wondrous  tale  ho  traced, 
ViewM  it  with  tearful  eyes,  and  then 
Within  a  casket  placed. 
•*  Perhaps,"  said  he, «  by  vessel  bound 
On  western  cruise,  thou  wilt  be  found ) 
Or  make,  sped  by  the  current  swift. 
To  Christian  shore  they  happy  drift. 
Thy  story  may  by  friendly  eyes  be  read  ( 
0*er  our  untimely  fate  warm  tears  be  shed ; 
Our  deeds  rehearsed  by  many  an  eager  tongue. 
And  requiems  for  our  parted  souls  be  sung." 
This  casket  to  the  sea  he  gave  ) 
Quick  sunk  and  rose  the  freightage  light,— 
AppearM  on  many  a  booming  wave, 
Then  floated  far  away  from  bis  still  gazing  sight 
Yet,  aftbr  many  a  peril  braved,— 
Of  many  an  adverse  wind  the  sport, 
He,  by  his  great  Preserver  saved, 
AnchorM  again  in  Palos'  port 

XXUI. 
0,  who  can  tell  the  acclamation  loud 
That,  bursting,  rose  from  the  assembled  crowd 
To  hail  the  hero  and  his  gallantstrain. 
From  such  adventure  bold  retum'd  again  !— 
The  warm  embrace,  the  oft-repeated  cheer. 
And  many  a  wistful  smile  and  many  a  tear  .*— 


How,  pressing  close,  they  stood  { 
Look'd  on  Columbus  with  amaze^^ 
**  Is  he,"  so  spake  their  wondering  gaze, 
«  A  man  of  flesh  and  blood?" 
While  cannon  far  along  the  shore 
His  welcome  gave  with  deafening  roar. 

XXIV. 
And  then  with  measured  ste];>9,  sedate  and  slow 
They  to  the  Christian's  sacred  temple  go. 
Soon  as  the  chief  within  the  house  of  God 
Upon  the  hallow 'd  pavement  trod. 
He  bowed  with  holy  fear  :^ 
**  The  God  of  wisdom,  mercy,  might. 
Creator  of  the  day  and  night. 
This  sea-girt  globe,  and  every  star  of  light. 
Is  worshipped  here." 
Then  on  the  altar's  steps  he  knelt. 
And  what  his  inward  spirit  felt. 
Was  said  unheard  within  that  cell 
Where  saintly  thoughts  and  feelings  dwell ; 
But  as  the  choral  chanters  raise 
Through  dome  and  aisle  the  hymn  of  praise 
To  heaven  his  glistening  eyes  were  tum'd, 
With  sacred  love  his  bosom  bum'd. 
On  all  the  motley  crowd 
The  generous  impulse  seized ;  high  dona  of  pride 
Wept  like  the  meekest  becdsman  by  their  side. 
And  women  sobb'd  aloud. 

XXV. 

"Sot  statesmen  met  in  high  debate 
Deciding  on  a  country's  fate. 
Nor  saintly  chiefs  with  fearless  zeal 
Contending  for  their  churches*  weal. 
Nor  warriors,  midst  the  battle's  roar. 
Who  fiercely  guard  their  native  shore  |-* 
No  power  by  earthly  coil  posaest 
To  agitate  the  human  breast, 
Showf ,  from  its  native  source  diverted, 
Man's  nature  noble,  though  perverted. 
So  strongly  as  the  transient  power 
Of  link'd  devotion's  sympathetic  hour. 
It  clothes  with  soft  unwonted  grace 
The  traits  of  many  a  rugged  face. 
As  bend  the  knees  unused  to  kneel. 
And  glow  the  hearts  unused  to  feel  j 
While  every  soul,  with  holy  passion  moved. 
Claims  one  Almighty  Sire,  fear'd,  and  adored,  aw 
loved. 

XXVL 

With  western  treasures,  borne  in  fair  dlspli^. 

To  Barcelona's  walls,  in  grand  array, 

Columbus  slowly  held  his  inland  way. 

And  still  where'er  he  pass'd  along. 

In  eager  crowds  the  people  throng. 

The  wildest  way  o'er  desert  drear 

Did  like  a  city's  mart  appear. 

The  shepherd  swain  forsook  his  sheep 

The  goatherd  from  his  craggy  steep 

Shot  like  an  arrow  to  the  plain  ; 

Mechanics,  housewives,  left  amain 

Their  broken  tasks,  and  press'd  beside 

The  truant  youth  they  meant  to  chide: 

The  dull  hidalgo  left  his  tower. 

The  donna  fair  her  latticed  bower  i 
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Together  pressM,  fair  tnd  uncoutb^ 
All  motlejr  fonns  of  age  tnd  jrouth. 
And,  still  along  the  dark-ranged  pile 
Of  clustering  life,  was  heard  the  while 
MizM  brawling  jojr,  and  shouts  that  rung 
From  many  a  loud  and  deafening  tongue. 
Ah  I  little  thought  the  gazing  throng. 
As  passM  that  pageant  show  along, 
How  Spain  should  rue,  in  future  times. 
With  desert  plains  and  fields  untili*d, 
And  towns  with  listless  loiterers  fill'd. 
The  withering  spqil  received  from  foreign  climes  ! 
Columbus  gave  thee,  thankless  Spain  ! 
A  new-found  world  o*er  which  to  reign ; 
But  could  not  with  the  gift  impart 
A  portion  of  his  liberal  heart 
And  manly  mind,  to  bid  thee  soar 
AboTe  a  robber's  lust  of  ore. 
Which  hath  a  curse  entail'd  on  all  thy  countless 
store. 

xxvn. 

To  Barcelona  come,  with  honours  meet 
Such  glorious  deeds  to  grace,  his  sovereigns  greet 
Their  mariner's  return.    Or  hall. 
Or  room  of  state  was  deem'd  too  small 
For  such  reception.    Pageant  rare ! 
Beneath  heaven'k  dome,  in  open  square, 
Their  gorgeous  thrones  were  placed  { 
And  near  them  on  an  humbler  seat. 
While  on  each  hand  the  titled  great. 
Standing  in  dizenM  rows,  were  seen. 
Priests,  guards,  and  crowds,  a  living  screen/-* 
Columbus  sat,  with  noble  mien. 
With  princely  honours  graced. 
There  to  the  royal  pair  his  tale  he  told: 
A  wondrous  tale,  that  did  not  want 
Or  studied  words  or  braggart's  vaunt  { 
When  at  their  rojral  feet  were  laid 
Gems,  pearls,  and  plumes  of  many  a  shade, 
And  stores  of  virgin  goU, 
Whilst,  in  their  feathered  guise  arrayed. 
The  Indians  low  obeisance  paid. 
And  at  that  wondrous  story's  close 
The  royal  pair  with  reyerence  rose, 
And  kneeling  on  the  ground,  aloud 
Gave  thanks  to  Heaven.    Then  all  the  crowd. 
Joining,  from  impulse  of  the  heart. 
The  banded  priest's  ecstatic  art. 
With  mingled  voice  Te  Deum  sang ; 
With  the  grand  choral  burst,  walls,  towers,  and 
welkin  rang. 

xxvni. 

This  was  his  brightest  hour,  too  bright 

For  human  weal  $— a  glaring  light. 

Like  sunbeam  through  the  rent  cloud  pouring 

On  the  broad  lake,  when  storms  are  roaring; 

Bright  centre  of  a  wild  and  sombre  scene ; 

More  keenly  bright  than  summer's  settled  sheen. 

XXIX. 

With  kingly  favour  brighten'd,  all 
His  favour  court,  obey  hb  call. 
At  princely  boards,  above  the  rest, 
Ut  took  his  place,  admired,  caressM  t 


Proud  was  the  don  of  high  degree, 

Wl^ose  honour'd  guest  he  deignM  to  bt. 

Whate'er  his  purposed  service  wanted. 

With  ready  courtesy  was  granted  t 

No  envious  foe  durst  cross  his  will. 

While  eager  shipwrights  ply  their  skill, 

To  busy  dockyard,  quay,  or  port. 

Priests,  lords,  and  citizens  resort  t 

Their  wains  the  heavy  planks  are  bringing, 

And  hammers  on  the  anvil  ringing } 

The  far-toss'd  boards  on  boards  are  falling. 

And  brawny  mate  to  work-mate  callings 

The  cable  strong  on  windlass  winding  {  9 

On  wheel  of  stone  the  edge  tool  grinding  $ 

Red  fire  beneath  the  caldron  gleaming. 

And  pitchy  fumes  from  caldron  steaming. 

To  sea  and  land's  men  too,  I  ween,  . 

It  was  a  gay,  attractive  scene ; 

Beheld,  enjoyed,  day  after  day, 

Till  all  his  ships,  in  fair  array, 

Were  bounden  for  their  course  at  last. 

And  amply  §tartd  and  bravely  mann'd. 

Bore  far  from  blue,  receding  land. 

Thus  soon  again,  th'  Atlantic  vast 

With  gallant  fleet  he  past 

XXX. 

By  peaceful  natives  hail'd  with  kindly  smiles. 

He  shortly  touch'd  at  various  pleasant  isles  | 

And  when  at  length  her  well-known  shore  app«ruM| 

And  he  to  fair  Hispaniola  near'd. 

Upon  the  deck,  with  eager  eyes 

Some  friendly  signal  to  descry, 

He  stood ;  then  fired  his  signal  shot. 

But  answering  fire  received  not 

<*  What  mly  this  dismal  silence  mean  ? 

No  floating  flag  in  air  is  seen, 

Nor  e'en  the  Tower  itself,  though  well 

Its  lofty  site  those  landnurks  tell. 

Ha !  have  they  so  regardless  proved 

Of  my  command  ? — ^their  station  moved  !** 

As  closer  to  the  shore  they  drew. 

To  hail  them  came  no  light  canoe ; 

The  beach  was  silent  and  forsaken  t 

Nor  clothed  nor  naked  forms  appear'd. 

Nor  sound  of  human  voice  was  heard ; 

Naught  but  the  sea  birds  from  the  rock. 

With  busy  stir  that  fluttering  broke ; 

Sad  signs,wbich  in  his  mind  portentous  fears  awakM. 

XXXI. 

Then  eagerly  on  shore  he  went. 

His  scouts  abroad  for  tidings  sent ; 

But  to  his  own  loud  echo'd  cry 

An  Indian  came  with  fearful  eye, 

Who  guets'd  his  Questions'  hurried  sound, 

And  pointed  to  a  little  mound, 

Not  distant  far.    With  eager  haste 

The  loosen'd  mould  aside  was  cast 

Bodies,  alas  !  within  that  grave  were  found. 

Which  had  not  k}ng  been  laid  to  rest, 

Though  so  by  changeful  death  defaced. 

Nor  form  nor  visage  could  be  traced. — 

In  Spanish  garments  dress 'd. 

Back  from  each  living  Spaniard's  cheek  the  blood 

Ran  chill,  as  round  their  noble  chiei  they  stood. 
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Who  sternly  spoke  to  check  the  risiog  tear. 
**  flight  of  my  valiant  men  are  buried  here ; 
Where  are  the  rest  ?'*  the  timid  Indian  shook 
An  every  limb,  and  slow  and  faintly  spoke. 
**  Some  are  dead,  some  sick,  some  flown  ( 
The  rest  are  up  the  country  gone, 
Far,  far  away."    A  heavy  groan 
Utters  the  chief ;  his  blanch'd  lips  quiver  i 
He  knows  that  they  are  gone  for  ever. 

XXXII. 

But  here  'twere  tedk)us  and  unmeet 
#1  dismal  story  to  repeat. 
Which  was  from  mild  Cazique  received. 
Their  former  friend,  and  half  believed. 
Him,  in  his  cabin  far  apart. 
Wounded  they  found,  by  Carib  dart  i 
Received,  said  he,  from  savage  foe 
Spaniards  defending.    Then  with  accents  low 
He  spoke,  and  ruefully  began  to  tell. 
What  to  those  hapless  mariners  be£elL 
How  that  from  lust  of  pleasure  and  of  gold. 
And  mutual  strife  and  war  on  Caribs  made. 
Their  strength  divided  was,  and  burnt  their  hoM, 
AiSd  their  unhappy  heads  beneath  the  still  earth 
laid. 

XXXIII. 

Yet,  spite  of  adverse  fate,  he  in  those  climes 

Spain's  infant  power  establishM ;  after-times 

Have  seen  it  flourish,  and  her  sway  maintain 

In  either  world,  o*er  many  a  fair  domain. 

But  wajrward  was  his  irksome  lot  the  while. 

Striving  with  malice,  mutiny,  and  guile ; 

Tct  vainly  striving :  that  which  most 

His  generous  bosom  sought  to  shun, 

£ach  wise  and  liberal  purpose  crost. 

Must  now  at  Mammon's  ruthless  call  be  done* 

Upon  their  native  soil. 

They  who  were  wont  in  harmless  play 

To  frolic  out  the  passing  day. 

Must  pine  with  hateful  tolL 

XXXIV. 

Yea }  this  he  did  against  his  better  will  ( 

For  who  may  stem  ambition  sem^  and  still 

His  nobler  nature  trust  ? 

May  on  unshaken  strength  rely. 

Cast  fortune  as  she  will  her  4yet 

And  say  « I  will  be  just  ?" 

XXXV. 

Envy  mean,  that  in  the  dark 

Strikes  surely  at  its  noble  mark, 

Against  him  rose  with  hatred  fell. 

Which  he  could  brave,  but  could  not  quell. 

Then  he  to  Spain  indignant  went. 

And  to  his  sovereigns  made  complaint, 

With  manly  freedom,  of  their  trust. 

Put,  to  his  cost,  in  men  ui^ust, 

And  turbulent    They  graciously 

His  plaint  and  plea  received ;  and  hoisting  high 

His  famed  and  gallant  flag  upon  the  main. 

He  to  his  western  world  retum'd  again. 

Where  he,  the  sea's  unwearied,  dauntless  rover. 

Through  manv  a  gulf  and  strait,  did  first  discover 


That  continent,  whose  mighty  reedi 
From  th'  utmost  Irosen  north  doth  stretch 
E'en  to  the  frozen  south;  a  land 
Of  surface  fair  and  structure  grand. 

XXXVL 

There,  through  vast  regbns  rivers  poor. 
Whose  midway  skiff  scarce  sees  the  shore  | 
Which,  rolling  on  in  lordly  pride. 
Give  to  the  main  their  ample  tide ; 
And  dauntless  then,  with  current  strong. 
Impetuous,  roaring,  bear  along. 
And  still  their  separate  honours  keep. 
In  bold  contention  with  the  mi^ty  deep. 

xxxvn. 

There  broad-based  mountains  from  the  sight 

Conceal  in  clouds  their  vasty  height. 

Whose  frozen  peaks,  a  vision  rare. 

Above  the  girdling  clouds  rcar'd  £ur  in  upper  aii 

At  times  appear,  and  soothly  seem 

To  the  far  d.vstant,  up-cast  eye. 

Like  snowy  ▼  »tch-towers  of  the  sky,— 

Like  passing  visions  of  a  dream. 

xxxvm. 

There  forests  grand  of  olf*en  birth, 
O'er-canopy  the  darken'd  earth. 
Whose  trees,  growth  of  unreckon'd  time. 
Rear  o'er  whole  regions  far  and  wide 
A  checker'd  dome  of  lofty  pride 
Silent,  solemn,  and  sublime.—- 
A  piliar'd  labjrrinth,  in  whose  trackless  gkN», ' 
Unguided  feet  might  stray  till  close  of 
doom. 

XXXIX. 

There  grassy  plains  of  verdant  green 
Spread  far  beyond  man's  ken  are  seen. 
Whose  darker  bvshy  spots  that  lie 
Strew'd  o'ter  the  level  vast,  descry 
Admiring  strangers,  from  the  brow 
Of  hill  or  ufdand  steep,  and  show. 
Like  a  calm  ocean's  peaceful  islet. 
When  morning  light  through  rising  vs^Knus 

XL. 
O'er  this,  his  last-^-his  prou4eet  fame. 
He  did  assert  his  mission'd  claiBi. 
Yet  dark,  ambitious  envy,  more 
Incensed  and  violent  than  before. 
With  crafty  machinations  gain'd 
His  royal  master's  ear,  who  stain'd 
His  princely  faith,  and  gave  it  power 
To  triumph,  in  a  shameful  hour. 
A  mission'd  gownsman  o'er  the  sea 
Was  sent  hb  rights  to  supersede. 
And  all  his  noble  Khemes  impede,— 
His  tyrant,  spy,  and  judge  to  be. 
With  parchment  scrolls  and  deeds  he  came 
To  kindle  fierce  and  wasteful  flame. 
Columbus'  firm  and  dauntless  soul 
Submitted  not  to  base  control. 
For  who  that  hath  high  deeds  achieved, 
Whose  mind  hath  mighty  plans  conceived^ 
Can  of  leam'd  ignorance  and  pride 
The  pet^y  vexing  mle  abide  ? 
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The  Uon  trampled  bjr  tn  tss ! — 
No ;  this  ftll-school'd  forbearanc*  would  turpaM . 
Insulted  with  a  felon's  cbaio. 
This  noble  otian  must  cross  the  main. 
And  answer  his  foul  charge  to  cold»  ungrateftil 
Spain. 

XLI. 
By  India*^  gentle  race  alone 
Was  pity  to  his  suffering  shown. 
They  on  hie  parting  wait, 
And  looks  of  kindness  on  him  cast. 
Or  touch*d  his  mantle  as  he  past. 
And  moum'd  his  alter'd  state. 
"May  the  Great  Spirit  smooth  the  tide 
With  gentle  gales,  and  be  thy  guide !" 
And  when  his  vessel  wore  from  land. 
With  meaning  nods  and  gesturet  kind 
He  saw  them  still  upon  the  strand 
Tossing  their  dark  arms  on  the  wind. 
He  saw  them  like  a  helpless  flock 
Who  soon  must  bear  the  cruel  shock 
Of  savage  wolves,  yet  reckless  still, 
Feel  but  the  pain  of  present  ill. 
He  saw  the  fate  he  could  not  now  control. 
And  groanM  in  bitter  agony  of  souL 

XLII. 

He  trode  the  narrow  deck  with  pain. 

And  oft  surrey'd  his  rankling  chain. 

The  ship's  brave  captain  grieved  to  see 

Base  irons  his  noble  prisoner  gall, 

And  kindly  sued  to  set  him  free ; 

But  proudly  spoke  the  lofty  thrall, 

**  Until  the  king  whom  I  have  served. 

Who  thinks  this  recompense  deserved, 

Himself  command  th'  unclasping  stroke, 

These  gyved  limbs  will  wear  their  yoke. 

Yea,  when  my  head  lies  in  the  dust.. 

These  chains  shall  in  my  cofiBn  rust 

Better  than  lessened  saw,  though  rude. 

As  token,  long  preserved  of  black  ingratitude !" 

XLin. 

Thus  pent,  his  manly  fortitude  gave  way 
To  bfoeding  passion's  dark  tumultuous  swaj. 
Dark  was  the  gloom  within,  and  darker  grew 
Th'  impending  gloom  without,  as  onward  drew 
Th'  embattled  storm  that,  deepening  on  its  way. 
With  all  its  marahall'd  host  obscured  the  day. 
Volume  o'er  volume,  roll'd  the  heavy  douds. 
And  oft  in  dark,  dim  masses,  sinking  slow. 
Hung  in  the  nether  air,  like  misty  shrouds, 
Veiling  the  sombre,  silent  deep  below. 
Like  eddying  snow-^flakes  from  a  lowering  sky. 
Athwart  the  dismal  gkxnn  the  frighten 'd  sea^owl  fly. 
Then  from  the  solemn  stillness  round, 
Utten  the  storm  its  awful  sound. 
It  groans  upon  the  distant  waves  i 
O'er  the  mid-ocean  wildly  raves } 
Recedes  afar  with  dying  strain. 
That  sadly  through  the  troubled  air 
Conies  like  the  wailings  of  despair, 
4And  with  redoubled  strength  returns  again  t 
Through  shrouds  and  rigging,  boards  and  mast. 
Whistles,  and  howls,and  roan  th'  outrageous  blast 


XXIV. 
From  its  vast  bed  profound  with  heaving  throws 
The  mighty  waste  of  weltering  waten  rose. 
O'er  countless  waves,  now  mounting,  now  deprest 
The  ridgy  surges  swell  with  foaming  crest. 
Like  Alpine  barriere  of  some  distant  shore. 
Now  seen,  now  lost  amidst  the  deafening  roar  i 
While,  higher  still,  on  broad  and  sweepy  base. 
Their  growiug  bulk  the  mountain  billows  rair«. 
Each  fsLT  aloft  in  lordly  grandeur  rides. 
With  many  a  vassal  wave  roughening  his  furrow'4 

sides. 
Heaved  to  its  height,  the  dizzy  skiff  ^ 

Shoots  like  an  eagle  from  his  cliff 
Down  to  the  fearful  gulf,  and  then 
On  the  swoln  watera  mounts  ag^^ 
A  fearful  way !  a  fearful  sUte 
For  vessel  charged  with  living  freight  I 

XLV. 

Within,  without,  the  tossing  tempest's  ragtt 

This  was,  of  all  his  earthly  pilgrimage. 

The  injured  hero's  fellest,  darkest  hour. 

Yet  swiftly  pass'd  its  gloomy  power  { 

For  as  the  wild  winds  louder  blew. 

His  troubled  breast  the  calmer  grew ; 

And,  loDg  before  the  mighty  hand. 

That  rules  the  ocean  and  the  land, 

Had  calm'd  the  sea,  with  pu>us  reverence  fill'd 

The  warring  passions  of  his  soul  were  still'd. 

Through  softly  parting  clouds  the  blue  sky  peer'd^ 

And  heavenward  tum'd  his  eye  with  better  feel;* 

•    ings  cheer'd. 
Meek  are  the  wise,  the  great,  the  good  r— 
He  sigh'd,  and  thought  of  Him,  who  died  on  holy 
rood. 

XLVI. 

No  more  the  angry  tempest's  sport. 

The  vessel  reach'd  its  destined  port 

A  town  of  Christendom  he  greets. 

And  treads  agam  its  well-known  streets ; 

A  sight  of  wonder,  grief,  and  shame    ^ 

To  those  who  on  his  landing  came. 

And  on  his  state  in  silence  gazed, 

<<  This  is  the  man  whose  dauntless  soul"— - 

So  spoke  their  looks^-^<  Spate's  power  hath  raited 

To  hold  o'er  worlds  her  proud  control ! 

His  honour'd  brows  with  laurel  erown'd. 

His  hands  with  felon  fetten  bound !" 

XLVn. 

And  he  before  his  sovereign  dame 

And  her  stem  lord,  indignant  came ; 

And  bold  in  conscbus  honour,  broke 

The  silence  of  his  smother'd  flame, 

In  words  that  all  his  inward  anguish  spoke; 

The  gentle  queen's  more  noble  breast 

Its  generous  sympathy  exprest ; 

And  as  his  varied  story  show'd 

What  wrongs  from  guileful  malice  flow'd, 

Th'  indignant  eye  and  flushing  cheek 

Did  oft  her  mind*k  emotion  speak. 

The  sordid  king,  with  brow  severe. 

Could,  all  unmoved,  his  pleadings  heari 
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Stye,  that,  in  spite  of  rojal  pride, 
Which  self  reproach  can  ill  abide. 
His  crirason'd  face  did  meanly  show 
Of  conscious  shame  th'  unworthy  glow. 
BtfBed,  disgraced,  his  enemies  remain'd. 
And  base  ambitioq  for  a  time  restraint. 

XLVIII. 

With  four  small  vessels,  small  supply 

I  trow  .'  yet  granted  tfrdily. 

For  such  high  service,  he  once  more 

The  western  ocean  to  explore 

Directs  his  course.    On  many  an  isle 

He  touch'd,  where  cheerly,  for  a  while, 

His  mariners  their  cares  beguile 

Upon  the  busy  shore. 

And  there  what  wiles  of  barter  keen 

Spaniard  and  native  pass  between  j 

As  featherM  crowns,  whose  colours  change 

To  every  hue,  with  vizards  strange, 

And  gold  and  pearls  are  given  away. 

For  bead  or  tell,  or  bauble  gay ! 

Full  oft  the  muttering  Indian  eyes 

With  conscious  smile  his  wondrous  prize, 

Beneath  the  shady  plantain  seated. 

And  thinks  he  hath  the  stranger  cheated ; 

Or  foots  the  ground  like  vaunting  child. 

Snapping  his  thumbs  with  antics  wild. 

XLIX. 

But  if,  at  lengtii,  tired  of  their  guests. 

Consuming  like  those  hateful  pests, 

Locusts  or  ants,  provisions  stored 

For  many  days,  they  will  afford 

No  more,  withholding  fresh  supplies. 

And  strife  and  threatening  clamours  nse,— 

Columbus'  gentle  craft  pursues. 

And  soon  their  noisy  wrath  subdues 

Thus  speaks  the  chief,-— *<  Refuse  us  aid 

From  stores  which  Heaven  for  all  hath  made  f 

The  moon,  your  mistress,  will  this  night 

From  you  withhold  her  blessed  Hght, 

Her  ire  to  show  i  take  ye  the  risk." 

Then,  as  h^  frighten'd,  half  in  jest. 

They  turn 'd.  their  fkces  to  the  east, 

From  ocean  rose  k^*  broadenM  disk  j 

But  when  the  deep  ellipse  came  on, 

By  science  sure  to  him  foreknown. 

How  cower*d  each  savage  at  his  fleet, 

Like  spaniel  couching  to  his  lord. 

Awed  by  the  whip  or  angry  word. 

His  pardon  to  entreat ! 

«<  Take  all  we  have,  thou  heavenly  man ! 

And  let  our  mistress  smile  again !" 


Or,  should  the  ship,  above,  below, 

Be  fillM  with  crowds,  who  will  not  go  s 

Again  to  spare  more  hurtful  force. 

To  harmless  guile  he  has  recourse. 

<Ho !  gunner !  let  these  scramblers  know 

The  power  we  do  not  use  t"  when,  lo  1 

From  cannon's  month  the  silvery  cloud 

Breaks  forth,  soft  curling  on  the  air, 

Tbrough  which  appears  the  lightning's  glare. 

And  bellowing  roan  the  thunder  loud. 


Quickly  from  bowsprit,  shroud,  or  matt, 
Or  vessel^  side  the  Indians  cast 
Their  naked  forms,  the  water  daihng 
O'er  their  dark  heads,  as  stoutly  lashing 
The  briny  waves  with  arms  oat-spread. 
They  gain  the  shore  with  terror's  speed. 

LL 

Thus  checker'd  still  with  shade  and  sheen 

Pass'd  in  the  west  hh  latter  scene. 

As  through  the  oak's  toss'd  bianchee  pan 

Soft  moonbeams,  flickering  on  the  grass  { 

As  on  the  lake's  dark  surface  poor 

Broad  flashing  drops  of  summer  showers-* 

As  the  rude  cavern's  sparry  sides 

When  past  the  mlner^  taper  glides. 

So  roam'd  the  Chief,  and  many  a  sea 

Fathom'd  and  search'd  unweariedly, 

Hoping  a  western  way  to  gain 

To  eastern  climesr--«u[t  effort  vain  t 

For  mighty  thoughts,  with  error  nnoombinad. 

Were  never  yet  the  meed  of  mortal  mfaid. 

LII. 

At  length,  by  wayward  fortune  erost'd. 
And  oft-renew'd  and  irksome  strife 
Of  sordid  men, — by  tempests  tost. 
And  tired  with  turmoil  of  a  wanderer's  life. 
He  sail'd  again  for  Europe's  ancient  shore. 
So  wiird  high  Heaven !  to  cross  the  seas  no 
His  anchor  flx'd,  his  sails  for  ever  fnrl^, 
A  toil-worn  pilgrim  in  a  aweary  worid. 

LUL 

And  thus  the  Hero's  sun  went  down. 
Closing  his  day  of  bright  renown. 
Eight  times  through  breeze  and  storm  be  paet 
O'er  surge  and  wave  th'  Atlantic  vast ) 
And  left  on  many  an  island  fair 
Foundations  which  the  after  care 
Of  meaner  chieftains  shortly  rear'd 
To  seats  of  power,  serv'd,  envied,  fiear'd. 
No  kingly  conqueror,  since  time  began 
The  long  career  of  ages,  hath  to  man 
A  scope  so  ample  given  for  traded  bold  range. 
Or  caused  on  earth's  wide  stage  such  rapid,  mi^h^ 
change. 

LIV. 

He,  on  the  bed  of  sickness  laid. 
Saw,  unappall'd,  death's  closing  shade  r 
And  there,  in  charity  and  love        • 
To  man  on  earth  and  God  above. 
Meekly  to  heaven  his  soul  resign'd. 
His  body  to  the  earth  consign'd. 
'Twas  in  Valladolid  he  breathed  his  last. 
And  to  a  better,  heavenly  dty  pass'd  j 
But  St  Dominga,  in  her  sacred  fane 
Doth  his  blest  spot  of  rest  and  scu^tiired  tomk 
contain. 

LV. 

There  burghers,  knights,  adventurers  brsve. 
Stood  round  in  fbneral  weeds  bedigfat  $ 
And  bow'd  them  to  the  closing  grave. 
And  wish'd  his  soul  good  night 
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LVL 
Now  all  the  bold  companions  of  his  toil, 
Tenants  of  many  a  clime,  who  wont  to  come, 
(So  fancy  trows,)  when  vcx'd  with  worldly  coD, 
And  linger  saoly  by  his  narrow  home  i — 
Repentant  enemies,  and  friends  that  grieve 
In  self-npbraiding  tenderness,  and  say, 
<*Cold  was  the  love  he  did  from  us  receive,'* — 
The  fleeting,  restless  spirits  of  a  day. 
All  to  their  dread  account  are  pass'd  away. 

LVII. 
Silence,  solemn,  awful,  deep. 
Doth  hi  that  hall  of  death  her  empire  keep ; 
Save  when  at  times  the  hollow  pavement  smote 
By  solitary  wanderer's  foot,  amain 
From  lofty  dome,  and  arch,  and  aisle  remote 
A  circling  loud  response  receives  again. 
The  stranger  starts  to  hear  the  growing  sounds. 
And  sees  the  blazon'd  trophies  waving  near  ;— 
*(  Ha !  tread  my  feet  so  near  that  sacred  ground !" 
He  9Urp§  and  bows  bis  head : — *<  Columbus  resteth 
here!" 

Lvni. 

Some  ardent  youth,  perhaps,  ere  from  his  home 
He  launch  his  venturous  bark,  will  hither  come, 
Read  fondly  o'er  and  o'er  his  graven  name 
Witii  feelings  keenly  touch'd,— with  heart  of  flame ; 
Till  wrapp'd  in  fancy's  wild,  delusive  dream, 
Tflnei  past  and  long  forgotten,  present  seem. 
To  his  charm'd  ear,  the  east  wind  rising  shrill, 
Seems  through  the  Hero's  shroud  to  whistle  still. 
The  clock's  deep  pendulum  swinging,  through  the 

blast 
Sounds  like  the  rocking  of  his  lofty  mast ; 
While  fitful  gusts  rave  like  his  clamorous  band, 
Mix'd  with  the  accents  of  his  high  command. 
Slowly  the  stripling  quits  the  pensive  scene. 
And  bums,  and  sighs,  and  weeps  to  be  what  he  has 

been. 

LIX. 

0 !  who  shall  lightly  say  that  fame 
Is  nothing  but  an  empty  name  I 
Whilst  in  that  sound  there  is  a  charm 
The  nerve  to  brace,  the  heart  to  warm, 
As,  thinking  of  the  mighty  dead. 
The  young,  from  slothful  eouch  will  start. 
And  vow  with  lifted  hands  outspread. 
Like  them  to  act  a  noble  part  ? 

LX. 

O !  who  shall  lightly  say  that  fiune 
Is  nothing  but  an  empty  name ! 
When,  but  for  thoee,  our  mighty  dead. 
All  ages  past,  a  blank  would  be. 
Sunk  in  oblivion's  murky  bedy— 
A  desert  bare,  a  shipless  sea  ? 
They  are  the  distant  objects  seen,^ 
The  lofty  marks  of  what  hath  been. 

LXL 

0 !  who  shall  lightly  say  that  fame 
Is  nothing  but  an  empty  name ! 
Then  memoty  of  the  mighty  dead 
T^  Mrtb-wom  pilgrim's  wistful  eye 


The  brightest  rays  of  cheering  shed. 
That  point  to  immortality  f 

LXIL 

A  twinkling  speck,  but  fix'd  and  bright. 
To  guide  us  through  the  dreary  night. 
Each  hero  shines,  and  lures  the  soul 
To  gain  the  distant  happy  goal. 
For  is  there  one  who,  musing  o'er  the  grave 
Where  lies  interr'd  the  good,  the  wise,  the  brave. 
Can  poofly  think,  beneath  the  mouldering  heap. 
That  noble  bebg  shall  for  ever  sleep  ? 
No ;  saith  the  generous  heart,  and  proudly  swells,— 
*<  Though  his  cered  corse  lies  here,  with  God  hit 
spirit  dwells." 
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Whxbt,  sapient,  dauntless,  strong,  heroic  man ! 
Our  busy  thou^ts  thy  noble  nature  scan. 
Whose  active  mind,  iu  hidden  cell  within. 
Frames  that  from  which  the  mightiest  works  begin  | 
Whose  secret  thoughts  axe  light  to  ages  lending* 
Whose  potent  arm  is  right  and  life  defending. 
For  helpless  thousands,  all  on  one  high  soul  oe- 

pendiog  :— 
We  pause,  delighted  with  the  fair  survey. 
And  haply  in  our  wistful  musings  say. 
What  mate,  to  match  this  noble  work  of  heaveo, 
Hath  the  all-wise  and  mighty  master  given  ? 
One  gifted  like  himself,  whose  head  devises 
High  things,  whose  soul  at  sound  of  battle  rises, 
Who  with  glaved  hand  will  through  armM  sqiad* 

rons  ride. 
And,  death  confronting,  combat  by  his  side  s 
Will  share  with  equal  wisdom  grave  debate. 
And  all  the  cares  of  chieftain,  kingly  state  ? 
Ay,  such,  I  trow,  in  female  form  haUi  been 
Of  olden  tiroes,  and  may  again  be  seen. 
When  cares  of  empire  or  strong  impulse  swell 
The  generous  ttreast,  and  to  high  deeds  impel  | 
For  who  can  these  as  meaner  times  upbraid, 
Who  think  of  Saragossa's  valiant  maid  ? 
But  she  of  gentler  nature,  softer,  dearer. 
Of  daily  Kfe,  the  active,  kindly  cheeier  { 
With  generous  bosom^  age,  or  childhood  shielding. 
And  in  the  storms  of  life,  though  moved,  unyield* 

iogi 
Strength  in  her  gentleness,  hope  in  her  sorrow. 
Whose  darkest  hours  some  ray  of  brightness  borrow 
From  better  days  to  come,  whose  meek  devotion 
Calms  every  wayward  passion's  wild  commotion  { 
In  want  and  suffering,  soothing,  useful,  sprightly. 
Bearing  the  press  of  evil  bap  so  lightly. 
Till  evil's  self  seems  its  strong  hold  betraying 
To  the  sweet  witchery  of  such  winsome  playing  t 
Bold  from  affection,  if  by  nature  fearful. 
With  varying  brow,  sad,  tender,  anxious,  cheetfulr^ 
This  is  meet  partner  for  the  loftiest  mind. 
With  crown  or  helmet  graced,— yea,  this  is  wonai^ 

kind ! 
Come  ye,  whose  grateful  memory  retains 
Dear  recollection  of  her  tender  pains 
To  whom  your  oft-conn'd  losson,  daily  said, 
,  With  kiss  and  cheering  praises  was  repaid  i 
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To  gftin  whose  fmil«,  to  shon  whose  mild  rebuke, 
Your  irksome  task  was  learnt  in  silent  nook. 
Though  truant  thoughts  the  while,  your  lot  ex- 

changiug 
With  freer  el  ves,  were  wood  and  meadow  ranging  j — 
And  ye,  who  best  the  faithful  virtues  know 
Of  a  link*d  partner,  tried  in  weal  and  wo. 
Like  the  slight  willow,  now  aloft,  now  bending. 
But,  stiU  unbroken,  with  the  blast  contending, . 
Whose  very  look  caird  virtuous  vigour  forth, 
Compelling  you  to  match  her  noble  worth  j' 
And  ye,  who  in  a  sister's  modest  praise 
Feel  manly  pride,  and  thUik  of  other  days, 
Pleased  that  the  playmate  of  your  native  home 
Hath  in  her  prime  an  honour*d  name  become  ;— 
And  ye,  who  in  a  duteous  child  have  known 
A  daughter,  helpmate,  sister,  bient  in  one. 
From  whose  dear  band  which,  to  no  hireling  leaves 
Its  task  of  love,  your  age  sweet  aid  receives. 
Who  reckless  marks  youth's  waning  Culed  hue. 
And  thinks  her  bloom  well  spent,  when  spent  foryou; 
Come  all,  whose  thoughts  such  dear  remembranee 

bear. 
And  to  my  short  and  faithful  lay  give  ear. 


I. 
Within  a  prison's  hateful  cell, 
Where,  from  the  lofty  window  fell, 
Through  grated  bars,  the  sloping  beam. 
Defined,  but  faint,  on  couch  of  stone, 
There  sat  a  prisoner  sad  and  lone. 
Like  the  dim  tenant  of  a  dismal  dream. 
Deep  in  the  shade,  by  low-arch'd  door. 
With  iron  nails  thick  studded  o'er. 
Whose  threshold  black  b  cross'd  by  thosa 
Who  here  their  earthly  being  close. 
Or  issue  to  the  light  again 
A  scaffold  with  their  blood  to  stainy— 
Moved  something  softly.    Wistful  ears 
Are  quick  of  sense,  and  from  his  book 
The  prisoner  raised  his  eyes  with  eager  locdc, 
« Is  it  areal  form  that  through  the  gloom  appears  ?" 

IL 
It  was  indeed  of  flesh  and  blood. 
The  form  that  quickly  by  him  stood; 
Of  stature  low,  of  figure  4ight, 
In  motion  like  some  happy  sprite ; 
Yet  meaning  eyes  and  vajying  cheek. 
Now  red,  now  pale,  seem'd  to  bespeak 
Of  riper  years  the  cares  and  fseling 
Which  with  a  gentle  heart  were  dealing. 

Such  sense  in  eyes  so  simply  mild ! 
Is  it  a  woman  or  a  child  ? 

~ Vho  art  thou,  damsel  sweet  ?  are  not  mine  eyes 
beguiled  ?" 

in. 


••  No }  from  the  Redbraes'  tower  1 1 

My  father  is  Sir  Patrick  Hume ; 

And  he  has  sent  me  for  thy  good. 

His  dearly  honour'd  Jerviswood. 

Long  have  I  round  these  walls  been  ttraySng 

As  if  with  other  children  pla3rlng{ 

Long  near  the  gate  have  kept  my  wateh 

The  sentry'^  chai^ging  time  to  catch. 


With  stealthy  steps  I  gam'd  the  shade 
By  the  close-winding  staircase  made. 
And  when  the  surly  turnkey  entered, 
But  little  dreaming  in  his  mind 
Who  follow'd  hbn  so  close  behind. 
Into  this  darken'd   cell,  with   beating 

ventured." 

IV. 
Then  from  the  simple  vest  that  braced 
Her  gentle  breast,  a  letter  traced 
With  well-known  characters,  she  took. 
And  with  an  eager,  joyfiil  look 
Her  eyes  up  to  his  visage  east. 
His  changing  countenance  to  scan. 
As  o'er  the  lines  his  keen  glance  paseVL 
She  saw  a  faint  glow  tinge  the  sickly  wau| 
She  saw  his  eyes  through  teardrops  raise 
To  heaven  their  look  of  silent  praise. 
And  hopes  fresh  touch  undoing  lines  of  care 
Which  stress  of  evil  tines  bed  deeply  graven  t 
Mean  while,  the  joy  of  S3rmpathy  to  trace 
Upon  her  innocent  and  lovely  face 
Had  to  the  sUmest,  darkest  skeptic  given 
Some  love  of  human  kind,  some  faith  in  ri^teoui 

Heaven. 

V. 
What  blessings  on  her  youthful  head 
Were  by  the  grateful  patriot  shed, 
(For  such  he  was,  good  and  devoted, 
And  had  at  risk  of  life  promoted  ^ 

His  country's  freedom  and  her  faith. 
Nor  reckoning  made  of  worldly  skatbej 
How  warm,  confiding,  and  sincere. 
He  gave  to  her  attentive  ear 
The  answer  which  her  cautious  sire 
Did  to  his  secret  note  require  :— 
How  after  this  with  'quiries  kind,     . 
He  ask'd  for  all  she  left  behind 
In  Redbraes'  tower,  her  native  dwelling. 
And  set  her  artless  tongue  a-telling. 
Which  urchin  dear  had  tallest  grown. 
And  which  the  greatest  learning  shown. 
Of  lesson,  sermon,  psatan,  and  note. 
And  Sabbath  questions  learnt  by  rote. 
And  merry  trieks  and  gambols  pAay'd 
By  evening  flre,  and  forflsSts  paid, — 
I  will  not  here  rehearse,  nor  will  I  say. 
How,  on  that  bless'd  and  Iong-reineaibet*tl  ^^ 
The  prisoner's  son,  deserving  such  a  dre. 
First  saw  the  tiny  maid,  and  did  admire. 
That  one  so  young,  and  wise,  and  good,  and  fair. 
Should  be  an  earthly  thing  that  breathed  this  neAct 

air. 

VI. 
E'en  let  my  reader  coarteoosly  tiippose. 
That  from  this  visit  happier  days  arose ; 
Suppose  the  prisoner  from  his  thnildoBi  freed. 
And  with  our  lay  proceed. 

vn. 

The  damsel,  glad  her  mission'd  task  was  done 

Back  to  her  home  long  since  had  blithely  gone ; 

And  there  remain'd,  a  meek  and  duteous  child 

Where  useful  toil,  with  play  between. 

And  pastime  on  the  sunny  green. 

The  weeks  and  months  <^  passing  years  b^nikd. 
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vm. 

Scotland  the  while  coDTulsive  lay 

Beneath  a  hateful  tyrant's  sway ; 

For  James's  bigot  mind  th*  ascendant  gain'd. 

And  fiercely  raged  blind  ruthless  power ; 

Willie  men,  who  true  to  conscience*  voice  remain'dt 

Were  forced  in  caves  and  dens  to  cower ; 

Bereft  of  home,  or  hold,  or  worldly  wealth, 

Upon  the  bleak  and  blasted  heath, 

They  sang  their  glorious  Maker's  praise  by  stealth, 

Th*  inclement  sky  beneath. 

And  some  were  forced  to  flee  their  native  land. 

Or  in  the  grated  prison^  gloom. 

Dealt  to  them  by  corruption's  hateful  hand. 

Abide  their  fatal  doom. 

IX. 
And  there  our  former  thrall,  the  good. 
The  firm,  the  gentle  Jerviswood 
Again  was  pent  with  sickness  worn, 
Watching  each  pulse's  feebler  beat 
Which  promised,  ere  the  fated  mom. 
The  scaffold  of  its  prey  to  cheat 


And  now  that  patriot's  ancient,  faithful  friend. 
Our  maiden's  sire,  must  to  the  tempest  bend. 
He  too  must  quit  his  social  hearth. 
The  place  where  cheerful  fi'iends  resort. 
And  travellers  rest  and  children  sport. 
To  lay  him  on  the  mouldering  earth ; 
Through  days  of  lonely  gloom  to  rest  his  head 
With  them,  who,  in  those  times  unblest, 
Akme  had  sure  and  fearless  rest. 
The  still,  the  envied  dead. 

XI. 
Sad  was  his  hiding  place,  I  ween, 
A  fearful  place,  where  sights  had  been. 
Full  oft,  by  the  benighted  rustic  seen ; 
Ay,  elrich  forms  in  sheeted  white,     . 
Which,  in  the  waning  moonlight  blast. 
Pass  by,  nor  shadow  onward  cast. 
Like  any  earthly  wight  ( 
A  place,  where  midnight  lights  bad  shone 
Through  chamel  windows,  and  the  glancing 
Of  wandering  flame,  on  church-path  lone. 
Betray 'd  the  hour  when  fiends  and  hags  were  dancing. 
Or  to  their  vigil  foul  with  trooping  haste  advancing. 
A  plaee,  whose  gate  with  weeds  o'ergrown. 
Hemlock  and  dock  of  deep  dull  green, 
That  climbing  rank  the  lintels  screen,* 
What  time  the  moon  is  riding  high 
The  very  hounds  went  cowering  by. 
Or  watch'd  afar  with  howling  moan ; 
For  brutes,  'tis  said,  will  see  what  meets  no  human 
eye.  K^ 

xn. 

You  well  may  guess  his  faithful  wife 

A  heart  of  heavy  cheer  had  then. 

Listening  her  household's  hum  of  life, 

And  thinking  of  his  silent  den. 

"  O I  who  will  to  toat  vault  of  death, 

At  night's  still  watch  repair. 

The  dark  and  chilly  sky  beneath. 

And  needful  succour  bear  ? 

Many  his  wants,  who  bideth  lonely  there !" 


XIIL 
Pleased  had  you  been  to  have  beheld, 
Like  fire-sparks  from  the  stricken  stone. 
Like  sunbeams  on  the  raindrop  thrown. 
The  kindling  eye  of  sweet  Griseld, 
When  thus  her  mother  spoke,  for  known 
Was  Ills  retreat  to  her  alone. 
The  wary  dame  to  none  beside 
The  dangerous  secret  might  confide. 
*<  0  fear  not,  mother !  I  will  go. 
Betide  me  good  or  ill : 
Nor  quick  nor  dead  shall  daunt  me ;  no ; 
Nor  witch-fires,  dancing  in  the  dark. 
Nor  owlet's  shriek,  not  watch-dog's  bark. 
For  I  will  think,  the  while,  I  do  God's  blessed  will 
I'll  be  his  active  Brownie  sprite, 
To  bring  him  needful  food,  and  share  his  lonely 
night" 

XIV 
And  she,  ere  stroke  of  midnight  bell. 
Did  bound  her  for  that  dismal  cell ; 
And  took  that  haunted,  fearful  way 
Which,  till  that  hour,  in  twilight  gray 
She  never  by  herself  had  past. 
Or  e'en  athwart  its  copse-wood  cast 
A  hasty  glance,  for  dread  of  seeing 
The  form  of  some  unearthly  being. 
But  now,  far  other  forms  of  fear 
To  her  sacred  sight  appear. 
And,  like  a  sudden  fit  of  ague,  move  her; 
The  stump  of  some  old,  blasted  tree. 
Or  upright  stone,  or  colt  broke  free 
To  range  at  will  the  dewy  lea. 
Seem  lurking  spy  or  rustic  lover. 
Who  may,  e'en  through  the  dark,  her  seciet  diifl 
discover. 

XV. 

She  pauses  of  t.— ^  What  whispers  near  ? 
The  babbling  bum  sounds  in  my  ear. 
Some  hasty  form  the  pathway  crosses  i — 
Tis  but  a  branch  the  light  wind  tosses. 
What  thing  is  that  by  churchyard  gate. 
That  seems  like  spearman  tall  to  wait  ? 
'TIS  but  the  martyr's  slender  stone 
Which  stands  so  stately  and^alone : 
Why  should  I  shrink  ?  why  should  I  fear  ? 
The  vault's  black  door  is  near." 
And  she  with  ley  fingers  knock'd. 
And  heard  with  joy  the  door  unlock'd. 
And  felt  the  yawning  fence  give  way. 
As  deep  and  harsh  the  sounding  hinges  bray. 

XVL 

But  to  describe  their  tender  meeting. 
Tears  shed  unseen,  affection  utter'd 
In  broken  words,  and  blessings  mutter'd. 
With  many  a  kiss  and  kindly  greeting, 
I  know  not ;  would  my  feeble  skill 
Were  meeter  yokemate  to  my  will ! 

XVIL 

Then  from  the  struck  flint  flew  the  spark, 
And  lighted  taper,  faint  and  small. 
Gave  out  its  dun  rays  through  the  dark. 
On  vaulted  roof  and  crusted  walls 
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On  stones  reversed  in  crumbliog  motiid. 
And  blicken'd  poles  of  bier  decay'd 
That  lomberiog  on  the  ground  were  laid  j 
On  sculptured  wrecks,  defaced  and  old, 
And  shreds  of  painted  'scutcheons  torn 
Which  once,  in  pointed  lozenge  spread. 
The  pillared  church  aloft  had  worn  i 
While  new-swept  nook  and  lowly  bed, 
Strange  sight  in  such  a  place .' 
BetrayM  a  piteous  case,— 
Bfan  from  man's  converse  torn,  the  living  with  the 
dead. 

XVIIL 

The  basket's  store  of  viands  and  breads 

Produced  with  looks  of  kind  inviting. 

Her  hands  with  busy  kmdness  spread ; 

And  he  her  kindly  care  requiting, 

Fell  to  with  thanks  and  relish  keen» 

Nodded  and  quaflPd  her  health  between, 

While  she  his  glee  retum'd,  her  smiles  with  tean 

uniting. 
Ko  lordling  at  hit  banquet  rare 
E'er  tasted  such  delicious  fare  t 
No  beauty  on  her  silken  seat. 
With  lover  kneeling  at  her  feet. 
E'er  wept  and  smiled  by  turns  with  smilM  to  fimdly 

sweet 

XIX. 

But  soon  youth's  buojrant,  gladsome  natur*. 
Spreads  joy  unmix'd  o'er  every  feature^ 
As  she  her  tale  is  archly  telling 
Of  feuds  within  their  busy  dwelling, 
While,  round  the  savoury  table  sitting, 
She  gUans  his  meal,  the  rest  unwitting, 
How  she,  their  open  eyes  deceiving. 
So  dexterous  has  become  in  thieving. 
She  tells,  how  of  some  trifle  prating, 
She  stirs  them  ill  to  keen  debating. 
While  into  napkln'd  lap  the's  sliding 
Her  portion,  oft  renewM,  and  hiding, 
Beneath  the  board,  her  store ;  amaiing 
Her  jealous  Frere,  oft  on  her  gazing. 
Then  with  his  voice  and  eager  eye, 
S^  speaks  fai  hannless  mlmickry. 
«  Mother !  was  e'er  the  like  beheld  f 
Some  wolf  possesses  our  (Sriseld ; 
She  clears  her  dish,  as  I'm  a  sinner ! 
Like  ploughman  at  his  new-year's  dinner. 

XX. 

And  wnat  each  urchin,  one  by  one. 

Had  best  in  sport  or  lesson  done. 

She  fail'd  not  to  repeat ; 

Though  sorry  tales  they  might  appear 

To  a  fastidious  critic's  ear, 

They  were  to  him  most  sweet 

XXL 

But  they  must  part  till  o'er  the  sky 
Night  cast  again  her  sable  dye ; 
For  ah !  her  term  is  almost  over ! 
How  fleetly  hath  it  flown ! 
As  fleetly  as  with  tristed  lover 
The  stosithy  hour  is  gone. 


And  eould  there  be  in  lovers  meeting 
Blore  powerful  chords  to  move  the  mind. 
Fond  heart  to  heart  responsive  beating. 
Than  in  that  tender  hour,  pure,  pious  love  entwl— ^ 

XXIL 

Thus,  night  succeeding  night,  her  love 

Did  its  unwearied  nature  prove. 

Tender  and  fearless ;  till,  obscured  by  crimes. 

Again  so  darkly  lower'd  the  changeful  times. 

That  her  good  sire,  though  shut  from  li^t  of  d^y. 

Blight  in  that  lowly  den  no  longer  stay. 

xxni. 

From  Edinbrough  town  a  courier  came. 

And  round  him  flock'd  the  castlet  dame. 

Children  and  servants,  young  and  old. 

**  What  news  ?  what  news  ?  thy  vitage  sad 

Betrays  too  plainly  tidings  bad." 

And  so  it  did;  alasl  sad  was  the  tale  be  toU. 

**  From  the  opprenor'tt  deadly  hate 

Good  Jerviswood  haa  met  his  tale 

Upon  the  lofty  scaflTold,  where 

He  bore  himself  with  dauntless  air$ 

Albeit,  with  mortal  sickness  spent. 

Upon  a  woman's  arm  he  leant 

From  earth  to  heaven  at  yestere'en  he  1 


XXIV. 

In  silence  deep  the  listeners  stood. 

An  instant  horror  cbill'd  their  blood. 

The  lady  groan  *d,  and  tum'd  aside 

Her  fears  and  troubled  thoughts  to  hide. 

The  children  wept,  then  went  to  play  { 

The  servants  cried  "Awaladay !" 

But  O !  what  inward  sights,  which  borrow 

The  forms  that  are  not,  chai^ging  still, 

Like  shadows  on  a  broken  rill. 

Were  blended  with  our  damsel'b  sorrow ! 

Those  lips,  those  eyes  so  sweetly  mild. 

That  bless'd  her  as  a  humble  child ; 

The  block  in  sable,  deadly  trim. 

The  kueeling  form,  the  headsman  grim. 

The  sever'd  head  with  life-blood  streainiBg/> 

Were  ever  thwart  her  fancy  gleaming. 

Her  father,  too,  in  periloas  state. 

He  may  be  seized,  and  like  his  friend 

Upon  the  fatal  tcaffold  bend. 

May  Heaven  pieterve  him  still  firom  such  a  dmfr 

fulend! 
And  then  she  thought,  if  this  must  be. 
Who,  honour'd  sire,  will  wait  on  thee. 
And  serve  thy  wants  with  decent  pride. 
Like  Baillie's  kinswoman,  subduing  fear 
With  feariess  love,  thy  last  sad  scene  to  cheer. 
E'en  on:the  scaffold  standing  by  thy  side  ? 
A  friend  like  his,  dear  father,  thou  shalt  have. 
To  serve  thee  to  the  last,  and  linger  round  thy  giavt 

XXV. 

Her  father  then,  who  narrowly 
With  life  escaped,  was  forced  to  fly 
His  dangerous  home,  a  home  no  more. 
And  cross  the  sea.    A  friendly  shore 
Received  the  fugitive,  and  there. 
Like  prey  broke  from  the  spoiler'k  snare. 
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To  join  her  hapless  lord,  the  dame 
Wkh  all  her  numerous  family  came ; 
And  found  asylum,  where  th*  opprest 
Of  Scotland's  patriot  sons  had  rest. 
Like  sea  fowl  clustering  in  the  rock 
To  shun  some  rising  ^empesf  s  shock. 

XXVI. 
But  said  I  all  the  family  ?  not 
Word  incorrect !  it  was  not  so : 
For  one,  the  youngest  child,  confined 
With  fell  disease,  was  left  behind  i 
While  certain  things,  as  thus  by  stealth 
They  fled,  regarding  worldly  wealth 
Of  much  import,  were  left  undone ; 
And  who  will  now  that  peril  run» 
Again  to  visit  Scotland's  shore. 
From  whence  they  did  in  fear  depart, 
And  to  each  parenfti  yearning  heart 
The  darling  child  restore  ? 

XXVIL 
And  who  did  for  affection's  sake 
This  task  of  peril  undertake  ? 
O !  who  but  she,  whose  bosom  swell'd 
With  fieeliLg:^  high,  whose  self-devotion 
Follow'd  eacn  generous,  strong  emotion, 
The  young,  the  sweet,  the  good,  the  brave  Griseld. 

xxvm. 

Tes}  she  again  cross'd  o'er  the  main. 
And  things  of  moment  left  undone. 
Though  o'er  her  head  had  scarcely  run 
Her  nineteenth  year,  no  whit  deluded 
By  wily  fraud,  she  there  concluded. 
And  bore  the  youngling  to  its  home  again. 

XXIX. 
But  when  she  reach'd  the  Belgian  strand, 
Hard  was  her  lot    Fast  fell  the  rain. 
And  then  lay  many  miles  of  land, 
A  stranger's  land,  ere  she  might  gain 
The  nearest  town.    With  hardship  crost. 
The  wayward  child  its  shoes  had  lost ; 
Their  coin  was  spent,  their  garments  light. 
And  dark  and  dreary  was  the  night. 
Then  like  some  gipiy  girl  on  desert  moor. 
Her  helpless  charge  upon  her  back  she  bore. 
Who  then  had  guess'd  that  figure  slight, 
80  bending  in  such  humble  plight. 
Was  one  of  proud  and  gentle  race. 
Possessing  all  that  well  became 
Th'  aocomplish'd  maid  or  high-bom  daite. 
Befitting  princely  hall  or  monarch's  court  to  grace } 

XXX. 

Their  minds  from  many  racking  cares  relieved, 

The  gladsome  parents  to  their  arms  received 

Her  and  the  infant  dear,  caressing 

The  twain  by  turns ;  while  many  a  blessing, 

Which  sweetly  all  her  toil  repaid, 

Was  shed  upon  their  generous  maid  1 

And  though  the  inmates  of  a  humble  home. 

To  which  they  had  as  wretched  outlaws  come, 

rhough  hard  their  alter'd  lot  might  be. 

In  crowded  city  pent. 

They  lived  with  mind  and  body  free 

(n  grateful,  quiet  content 


xxxt 

And  well,  with  ready  hand  and  heart. 
Each  task  of  toilsome  duty  taking, 
Did  one  dear  inmate  play  her  part, 
The  last  asleep,  the  earliest  waking. 
Her  hands  each  nightly  couch  prepared. 
And  frugal  meal  on  which  they  fared : 
Unfolding  spread  the  servet  white,  . 
And  deck'd  the  board  with  tankard  bright 
Through  fretted  hose  and  garment  rent. 
Her  tiny  needle  deftly  went, 
Till  hateful  penury,  so  graced, 
Was  scarcely  in  their  dwellbg  traced. 
With  reverence  to  the  old  she  clung. 
With  sweet  affection  to  the  young. 
To  her  was  crabbed  lesson  said, 
To  her  the  sly  petition  made. 
To  her  was  told  each  petty  care  { 
By  her  was  lisp'd  the  tardy  prayer. 
What  time  the  urchin,  half  undrest 
And  half  asleep,  was  put  to  rest. 

xxxn. 

There  is  a  sight  all  hearts  beguiling.— 

A  youthful  mother  to  her  infant  smiling. 

Who,  with  spread  aims  and  dancing  feet. 

And  cooing  voice,  returns  its  answer  sweet 

Who  does  not  love  to  see  the  grandame  mild. 

Lesson  with  yeambg  looks  the  listening  child  ? 

But  'tis  a  thing  of  saintlier  nature, 

Amidst  her  friends  of  pigmy  stature. 

To  see  the  maid  in  youth's  fair  bloom, 

A  guardian  sister's  charge  assume. 

And,  like  a  touch  of  angel's  bliss, 

Receive  from  each  its  grateful  kiss. 

To  see  them,  when  their  hour  of  love  is  past, 

Aside  their  grave  demeanour  cast 

With  her  in  mimic  war  they  wrestle ; 

Beneath  her  twisted  robe  they  nestle  s 

Upon  her  glowing  cheek  they  revel. 

Low  bended  to  their  tiny  level ; 

While  oft,  her  lovely  neck  bestriding 

Crows  some  arch  imp,  like  huntsman  riding. 

This  is  a  sight  the  coldest  heart  may  feel  |— 

To  make  down  rugged  cheeks  the  kindly  tear  to  steai 

XXXIIL 

But  when  the  toilsome  sun  was  set. 
And  evening  groups  together  met, 
(For  other  strangers  shelter'd  there 
Would  seek  with  them  to  lighten  care,) 
Her  feet  still  in  the  dance  moved  lightest. 
Her  eye  with  merry  glance  beam'd  brightest, 
Her  braided  locks  were  coil'd  the  neatest. 
Her  carol  song  was  thrill'd  the  sweetest  |. 
And  round  the  fire,  in  winter  cold. 
No  archer  tale  than  hers  was  told. 

xxxrv. 

O !  spirits  gay,  and  kindly  heart  I 
Precious  the  blessings  yo  impart ! 
Though  all  unwittingly  the  while, 
Ye  make  the  pining  exile  smile. 
And  transient  gladness  charm  his  pain. 
Who  ne'er  shall  see  his  home  again. 
Ye  make  the  stern  misanthrope's  brow 
With  tint  of  passing  kindness  gk>w, 
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And  age  spring  from  his  elbow-chair 
The  sport  of  ligfataome  glee  to  share. 
Thus  did  our  joyous  maid  bestow 
Her  beamy  soul  on  want  and  wo ; 
While  proud,  poor  men,  in  threadbare  vnlt, 
Frisk'd  on  the  ioor  with  lightsome  foot. 
And  from  her  magic  circle  chase 
The  fiends  that  vex  the  hmnaa  race. 

XXXV. 
And  do  not,  gentle  reader,  chide, 
If  I  record  her  harmless  pride. 
Who  sacrificed  the  hours  of  sleep, 
Some  show  of  better  tiroes  to  keep ; 
That,  though  as-  humble  soldier  dlght, 
A  stripling  brother  ihight  more  trimly  stand 
With  pointed  cuff  and  collar  white. 
Like  one  of  gentler  race  mizM  with  a  homelier  band. 
And  in  that  band  of  low  degree 
Another  youth  of  gentle  blood 
Was  found,  who  late  had  crossed  the  sea. 
The  son  of  virtuous  Jerviswood, 
Who  did  as  common  sentry  wait 
Before  a  foreign  prince's  gate. 
And  if  his  eye,  oft  on  the  watch. 
One  look  of  sweet  Griseld  might  cateh. 
It  was  to  him  no  dull  nor  iriuome  state. 

XXXVI. 
And  thus  some  happy  years  stole  by  | 
Adversity  with  rirtue  mated. 
Her  state  of  low  obscurity, 
Set  forth  but  as  deep  shadows,  fated 
By  Heaven's  high  will  to  make  the  light 
Of  future  skies  appear  more  bright 
And  thus,  at  lowest  ebb,  man's  thoughts  are  oft 

elated. 
He  deems  not  that  the  very  struggle 
Of  active  virtue,  and  the  war 
She  bravely  holds  with  present  ill, 
Sustain'd  by  hope,  does  by  the  skill 
Of  some  conceal'd  and  happy  juggle. 
Become  itself  the  good  which  yet  seems  distant  fan 
So,  when  their  lamp  of  fortune  bum'd 
With  brightest  ray,  our  worthies  tum'd, 
A  recollection,  fondly  bent. 
On  these,  their  happiest  years,  in  humble  dwelling 

spent 

XXXVIL 
At  length  the  sky,  so  long  with  clouds  o'iMeatt, 
Unveil'd  its  cope  of  azure  hue. 
And  gave  its  fkir  expanse  to  view  i*- 
The  pelting^torm  of  tyranny  was  past 

XXXVIII. 
For  he,  the  prince  of  glorious  memory. 
The  prince,  who  shall,  as  passing  ages  fly. 
Be  blest ;  whose  wise,  enlighten'd,  manly  mind, 
E'en  when  but  with  a  stripling's  y^ars  combined. 
Had  with  unyielding  courage  oft  contended 
?'o/ Europe's  freedom, — for  religion,  blended 
With  just,  forbearing  charity,  and  all 
To  man  most  dear ; — ^now,  at  the  honour'd  call 
•)f  Britain's  patriot  sons,  the  ocean  plough'd 
With  gallant  fleet,  encompass'd  by  a  crowd 
Of  soldiers,  statesmen,  souls  of  proof,  who  vowM 
Firm  by  his  side  to  stand,  let  good  or  ill  befall. 


And  with  those  worthies,  twas  a  happy  doom 
Right  fairly  eam'd,  embarkVI,  Sir  Patrick  1 
Their  fleet,  though  long  at  sea,  and  tcmpest-toet. 
In  happy  hour  at  last  arrived  on  England^  coaet 
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Meantime  his  dame  and  our  fair  maid 

Still  on  the  coast  of  Holland  stay'd. 

With  anxious  and  misgiving  minds. 

Listening  the  sound  of  warring  winds  t 

The  ocean  rose  with  deafening  roar, 

And  beat  upon  the  tremblbg  shore, 

Whilst  breakers  dash'd  their  whitening  spray 

O'er  mound  and  dyke  with  angry  bray. 

As  if  it  would  ingulf  again 

The  land  once  rescued  from  its  wild  ^^'^fn^in. 

XL 
Oft  on  the  beach  our  damsel  stftd 
Midst  groups  of  many  a  fearful  wight. 
Who  view'd,  like  her,  the  billowy  flood. 
Silent  and  sad,  with  visage  shrunk  and  white, 
^While  bloated  corse  and  splinter'd  mast. 
And  bale  and  cask  on  shore  were  cast, — 
A  sad  and  rueful  sight ! 
But  whec,  at  the  Almighty  will. 
The  tempest  ceased,  and  sea  was  still. 
From  Britain's  isle  glad  tidings  came. 
Received  with  loud  and  long  acdainu 

XLL 
But  joy  appears  with  shrouded  head 
To  those  who  sorrow  o'er  the  dead  j 
For,  struck  with  sore  disease,  while  thert 
They  tarried  pent  in  noisome  air. 
The  sister  of  her  heart,  whom  she 
Had  watch'd  and  tended  lovingly. 
Like  blighted  branch  whose  bloesoms  hd^p 
That  day  was  in  her  coffin  laid. 
She  heard  the  chimed  bells  loudly  ringings 
She  heard  the  caroll'd  triumph  singing. 
And  clamorous  throng,  and  shouting  boys. 
And  thought  how  vain  are  human  joys  I 

XLIL 
Howbeit,  her  grief  at  length  gives  way 
To  happier  thoughts,  as  dawns  the  day 
When  her  kind  parent  and  herself  depart. 
In  loyal  Maiy'S  gentle  train. 
To  join,  ere  long,  the  dearest  to  her  heart. 
In  their  own  native  land  again. 
They  soon  their  own  fair  island  haU'd, 
As  on  the  rippling  sea  they  sail'd. 
Te  well  may  guess  their  joyful  cry, 
With  upraised  hands  and  glistening  eye. 
When,  rising  from  the  ocean  blue. 
Her  chalky  cliflTs  first  met  their  view. 
Whose  white  verge  on  th'  horizon  rear'd. 
Like  wall  of  noonday  clouds  appear'd. 

XLIII 

These  ye  may  guess,  for  well  the  show 
And  outward  signs  of  joy  we  know. 
But  cease  we  on  this  theme  to  dwell. 
For  pen  or  pencil  cannot  tell 
The  thrill  of  keen  delight  from  which  they  iow 
Such  moments  of  ecstatic  pleasure 
Are  fancy's  fairest,  brightest  treasure. 
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GiidiDg  the  scope  of  dul^r  days 
With  oft*recuniog  letrospect. 
With  which  light  happily  she  plajf. 
E'en  u  a  moving  joi^ror  ?iriil  reflect 
Its  glancing  rays  on  shady  side 
Of  home  or  glen,  when  school-boys  guide 
With  skilful  hands  their  mimic  sun 
To  heaven's  bright  sun  opposed ;  we  see 
Its  borrowed  sheen  on  fallow  dun. 
On  meadow  green,  on  rock  and  tree, 
On  broomy  steep,  on  tippling  spring, 
On  cottage  thatch,  and  every  thing. 

XLIV. 
And  Britain's  virtuous  queen  admired 
Our  gentle  maid,  and  in  her  train 
Of  ladles  will'd  her  to  remain : 
What  more  could  young  ambition  have  desired  ? 
But,  like  the  blossom  to  the  bough. 
Or  wall-flower  to  the  ruin's  brow, 
Or  tendril  to  the  fostering  stock. 
Or  seaweed  on  the  briny  rock, 
Or  mistletoe  to  sacred  tree. 
Or  daisy  to  the  swarded  lea. 
So  truly  to  her  own  she  clung  r — 
Vor  cared  for  honours  vain,  from  courtly  favour 
sprung. 

XXV. 

Nor  would  she  in  her  native  north. 
When  wooM  by  one  of  wealth  and  worth, 
The  neighbour  of  her  happy  home. 
Though  by  Jier  gentle  parents  prqss'd 
And  flattered,  courted  and  caress'd, 
A  splendid  bride  become. 
<*  I  may  not,"  said  her  gentle  hear^ 
•*  The  very  thought  endure, 
That  those  so  kind  should  feel  the  smart 
A  daughter's  wants  might  oft  impart. 
For  Jerviswood  is  poor. 
Bat  yet,  though  poor,  why  should  I  srootfaec 
This  dear  regard  f  he'll  be  my  brother. 
And  thus  through  life  we'll  love  each  other. 
What  though,  as  changing  years  flit  by. 
Gray  grow  my  head,  and  dim  his  eye ! 
We'll  meekly  bear  our  wayward  fate. 
And  scorn  their  potty  spite  who  rate. 
With  senseless  gibes,  the  single  state. 
Till  we  are  join'd,  at  last,  in  heavenly  bliss  on 
high." 

XLVL 

But  Heaven  for  them  decreed  a  happier  lota 

The  father  of  the  virtuous  youth. 

Who  died«devoted  for  the  truth. 

Was  not,  when  better  times  return 'd,  forgot  t 

To  the  right  heir  was  given  his  father's  land. 

And  with  his  lady's  love,  he  won  her  hand. 

XLVII. 
Their  long  tiied  faith  in  honour  plighted. 
They  were  a  pair  by  Heaven  united. 
Whose  wedded  love,  through  lengthen 'd  years. 
The  trace  of  early  fondness  wears. 
Her  heart  first  guess'd  his  doubtful  choice. 
Her  ear  first  caught  his  distant  voice^ 
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And  from  afar,  her  wistful  eye 

Would  first  his  graceful  form  desory« 

E'en  when  he  hied  him  forth  to  meet 

The  open  air  in  Jawa  or  street, 

She  to  her  casement  went. 

And  after  him,  with  smile  so  sweet. 

Her  look  of  blessmg  sent 

The  beavt's  aflbction, -^secret  thing ! 

Is  like  the  cleft  rock's  ceaseless  spring. 

Which  free  and  independent  flows 

Of  summer  rains  or  winter  snows. 

The  foxglove  from  its  side  may  fall 

The  heathbloom  fade  or  moss-flower  white. 

But  still  its  runlet,  bright  though  small. 

Will  issue  sweetly  to  the  light. 

XLVm. 

How  long  an  honour'd  and  a  happy  pair. 
They  held  their  seemly  state  in  mansion  fair, 
I  will  not  here  in  chiming  verses  say. 
To  tire  my  reader  with  a  lengthen'd  lay ; 
For  tranquil  bliss  is  as  a  sommer  day 
O'er  broad  Savana  shining ;  fair  it  lies. 
And  rich  the  trackless  scene,  but  soon  our  eyes. 
In  search  of  meaner  things,  turn  heavily  away. 

XLIX. 

But  no  new  ties  of  wedded  life, 

That  bind  the  mother  and  the  wife, 

Her  tender,  filial  heart  could  change. 

Or  from  its  earliest  friends  estrange. 

The  child,  by  strong  affection  led. 

Who  braved  her  terror  of  the  dead 

To  save  an  outlaw'd  parent,  still 

In  age  was  subject  to  his  will. 

She  then  was  seen  with  matron  air, 

A  dame  of  years,  with  countenance  fair. 

Though  faded,  sitting  by  his  easy  chair. 

A  sight  that  might  the  heart's  best  feeling?  mov«  • 

Behold  her  seated  at  her  task  of  love ! 

Books,  papers,  pencil,  pen,  and  slate. 

And  coluron'd  scrolls  of  ancient  date» 

Before  her  lie,  on  which  she  looks 

With  searching  glance,  and  gladly  brooks 

An  irksome  task,  that  else  might  vex 

His  temper,  or  his  brain  perplex ; 

While,  haply,  on  the  matted  floor. 

Close  nestling  at  her  kirtled  feet, 

Its  lap  enrich'd  with  childish  store. 

Sits,  hush'd  and  still,  a  grandchild  sweet. 

Who  looks  at  times  with  eye  intent. 

Full  on  its  grandame's  parent  bent. 

Viewing  his  deeply-furrow'd  brow, 

And  sunken  lip  and  locks  of  snow. 

In  serious  wonderment 

Well  said  that  graceful  sire,  I  ween ! 

Still  through  life's  many  a  varied  scene, 

Griseld  our  dear  and  helpful  child  hath  bees.  •  } 


L. 

Though  ever  cheerfully  possessing 
In  its  full  zest  the  present  blessing. 
Her  grateful  heart  remembrance  cherish^ 
Of  all  to  former  happiness  allied, 
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Nor  in  ber  fostering  &ncy  perishM 
E'en  things  intnimate  that  had  supplied 
Means  of  enjoTmcnt  once.    Bfatemal  lore, 
Active  and  warm,  which  notldng  might  rettnln^ 
Led  her  once  more,  in  years  advanced,  to  rove 
To  distant  sootliem  climes,  and  once  again 
Her  footsteps  press'd  the  Belgian  shore. 
The  town,  the  veiy  street  that  was  ber  home  of  xore. 

LL 

Fdhdlj  that  homely  house  she  eyed, 

The  door,  the  windows,  every  thing 

Which  to  her  back-cast  thoughts  could  bring 

The  scenea  of  otiier  days. — ^Then  she  applied 

To  knocker  bright  her  thrilling  hand. 

And  begg'd,  as  strangers  in  the  land. 

Admittance  from  the  household  dame,   ' 

And  thus  preferred  her  gentle  claim  t 

**  This  house  was  once  my  happy  home, 

Its  rooms,  its  stair,  I  fain  would  see  i 

Its  meanest  nook  is  dear  to  me, 

Let  me  and  mine  within  its  threshold  come.'* 

But  no  I  this  might  not  be ! 

Tbeir  fset  might  soil  her  polish'd  floor, 

The  dame  held  fast  the  hostile  door, 

A  Belgian  housewife  she. 

"  Fear  not  such  harm  I  we'll  doff  our  shoes : 

00  not  our  earnest  suit  refuse ! 

Well  give  thee  thanks,  we'll  give  thee  gold  i 

Do  not  kind  courtesy  withhold !" 

But  still  it  might  not  be ; 

The  dull,  unpliant  dame  refused  her  gentle  plea. 

LH. 

With  her  and  her  good  lord,  who  still 

Sweet  union  held  of  mated  will. 

Years  pass'd  away  with  lightsome  speed ; 

But  ah  !  tbeir  bands  of  bliss  at  length  were  riven  { 

And  she  was  clothed  in  widowt  sable  weed. 

Submitting  to  the  will  of  Heaven. 

And  then  a  prosperous  race  of  children  good 

And  tender,  round  their  noble  mother  stood. 

And  she  the  while,  cheer'd  with  their  pious  love. 

Waited  her  welcome  summons  from  above. 

LHI. 
But  whatsoe'er  the  weal  or  wo 
That  Hearen  across  her  lot  might  throw. 
Full  well  her  Christian  spirit  knew 
Its  path  of  virtue,  straight  and  true. 
When  came  the  shock  of  evil  times,  menacing 
The  peaceful  land— when  blood  and  lineage  tracing 
As  the  sole  claim  to  Britain's  throne,  in  spite 
Of  Britain's  weal  or  will,  dhiefs  of  the  north, 
In  warlike  muster,  led  their  clansmen  forth, 
Brave,  faithful,  strong  and  toughly  nerved. 
Would  they  a  better  cause  had  served  ! 
For  Stuart's  dynasty  to  fight, 
Distress  to  many  a  family  came. 
Who  dreaded  more  the  approaching  shame 
Of  penury's  ill-favour'd  mien. 
Than  e'en  the  pang  of  hunger  keen. 
How  softly  then  her  pity  flow'd !    ' 
How  freely  then  her  hand  bestow'd ! 
She  did  not  question  their  opinion 
Of  party,  kingship,  or  dominion  i 


She  would  not  e'en  their  fDHy  chUe, 
But  like  the  sun  and  showers  ef  heaTen* 
Which  to  the  &lse  and  tnie  «ie  given. 
Want  and  distress  relieved  on  eUher  sidtb 

UV. 

But  soon,  from  fear  of  future  change^ 

The  evil  took  a  wider  range. 

The  northern  fanners,  spoilt  and  beie. 

No  more  could  rent  or  produce  spare 

To  the  soil's  lords.    All  were  distieesM, 

And  on  our  noble  dame  tiiis  evil  sorely  pressH. 

Her  household  numerous,  her  means  withheld 

Shall  she  her  helpless  servants  now  dismiss 

To  rob  or  starve,  in  such  a  time  as  this, 

Or  wrong  to  others  do  ?  but  nothing  quelTd 

Her  calm  and  upright  mind.— ^  Go,  summon  hen 

Those  who  have  served  me  many  a  year.** 

The  summons  went ;  each  lowly  name 

Full  swiftly  to  her  presence  came. 

And  thus  shis  spoke  t  **  Ye've  served  me  kmg^ 

Pure,  as  I  think«  from  fraud  or  wrong. 

And  now,  my  friendly  neighbours,  true 

And  simply  I  will  deal  with  you. 

The  thnes  are  shrewd,  my  treasures  spent. 

My  farms  have  ceased  to  yield  me  rent; 

And  it  may  chance  that  rent  or  grain 

I  never  shall  receive  again. 

The  dainties  which  my  table  led. 

Will  now  be  changed  for  daily  bread. 

Dealt  sparely,  and  for  this  I  must 

Be  debtor  to  your  patient  trust. 

If  ye  consent"-- Swift  through  the  hall. 

With  eager  haste,  spoke  cme  and  alL 

<<  No,  noble  dame !  this  must  not  be ! 

With  heart  as  warm  and  hand  as  free. 

Still  thee  and  thine  we'll  serve  with  pii4% 

As  when  fair  fortune  graced  your  side. 

The  best  of  all  our  stores  afford 

Shall  daily  smoke  upon  thy  board  i 

And,  shouldst  diou  never  clear  the  seore. 

Heaven  for  thy  salce  will  bless  our  store.** 

She  bent  her  head  with  courtesy. 

The  big  tear  swelling  in  her  eye. 

And  thank'd  them  alL    Yet  plain  and  spaM» 

She  order'd  still  her  household  fue. 

Till  fortune's  better  die  was  cast. 

And  adverse  times  were  past 

LV. 
Good,  tender,  generous,  firm  and  sage, 
Through  grief  and  gladness,  shade  and  sheen. 
As  fortune  changed  life's  motley  scene. 
Thus  pass'd  she  on  to  reverend  age. 
And  when  the  heavenly  summons  came. 
Her  spirit  from  its  mortal  fhmie 
And  weight  of  mortal  cares  to  free. 
It  was  a  blessed  sight  to  see. 
The  parting  saint  her  state  of  honour  keeping 
In  gifted,  dauntless  faith,  whilst  round  her,  weepfai^ 
Her  children's  children  rooum'd  on  bended  knee. 

LVL 
In  London's  fair  imperial  town 
She  laid  her  earthly  burden  down. 
In  Mellerstain,  her  northern  home. 
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Wm  raised  for  her  a  graTen  tomb 

Which  givM  to  other  daji  her  modest,  jutt  renown. 


And  now,  ye  poIishM  fair  of  modern  times, 

If  such  indeed  will  listen  to  my  rhymes. 

What  think  ye  of  her  simple,  modest  worth. 

Whom  I  have  faintly  tried  to  shadow  forth  ? 

How  vain  the  thought !  as  if  ye  stood  in  need 

For  pattern  ladles  in  dull  books  to  read. 

Will  she  such  antiquated  virtues  prize. 

Who  with  superb  signoras  proudly  vies. 

Trilling  before  the  dear  admiring  crowd 

With  outstretch'd,  straining  throat,  bravuras  loud, 

Her  high-heaved  breast  press*d  hard,  as  if  to  boast 

The  inward  pain  such  mighty  effbrts  cost : 

Or  on  the  white-chalk'd  floor,  at  midnight  hour. 

Her  head  with  many  a  flaunting,  full-blown  flowert 

And  bartisan  of  braided  locks  enlarged. 

Her  flimsy  gown  with  twenty  flounces  charged. 

Wheels  gayly  round  the  room  on  pointed  toe. 

Softly  supported  by  tome  dandy  beaui — 

Will  she,  forsooth !  or  any  belle  of  spirit. 

Regard  such  old,  forgotten,  homely  merit  ? 

Or  she,  whose  cultured,  high-strainM  talents  soar 

Through  all  th*  ambitious  range  of  letter'd  lore 

With  soul  enthusiastic,  fondly  smitten* 

With  all  that  e*er  in  classic  page  was  written. 

And  whilst  her  wit  in  critic  task  engages. 

The  technic  praise  of  all  praised  things  outrages ; 

Whose  finger,  white  and  small,  with  ink-stain  tipt, 

Still  scorns  with  vulgar  thimble  to  be  dipt ; 

Who  doth  with  proud  pretence  her  claims  advance 

To  philosophic,  honourM  ignorance 

Of  all,  that,  in  divided  occupation. 

Gives  the  base  stamp  of  female  degradation  t 

Protests  she  knows  not  colour,  stripe  nor  shade. 

Nor  of  what  stuflT  her  flowing  robe  is  made. 

But  wears,  from  petty,  frivok>us  fancies  free, 

Whatever  careful  Betty  may  decree ; 

As  certes,  well  she  may,  for  Betty's  skill 

Leaves  her  in  purfle,  furbelow,  or  frill. 

No  whit  behind  the  very  costliest  fair 

That  wooes  with  daily  pains  the  public  stare  t 

Who  seems  almost  ashamed  to  be  a  woman. 

And  yet  the  palm  of  parts  will  yield  to  no  man 

But  holds  on  battle-ground  eternal  wrangling. 

The  plainest  case  in  mazy  words  entangling  ^— 

Will  she,  I  trow,  or  any  kirtled  sage. 

Admire  the  subject  of  my  artless  page  ? 

And  yet  there  be  of  British  fair,  I  know. 

Who  to  this  legend  will  some  favour  show 

From  kindred  sympathy  |  whose  life  proceeds 

In  one  unwearied  course  of  gentle  deeds. 

And  pass  untainted  through  the  earthly  throng. 

Like  souls  that  to  some  better  world  belong. 

Nor  will  I  think,  as  sullen  cyniet  do. 

Still  libA.Ung  present  times,  their  number  fWw. 

Tea,  leagued  for  good  they  act,  a  virtsous  band. 

The  young,  the  rich,  the  loveliest  of  the  land. 

Who  clothe  the  naked,  and,  each  passing  week. 

The  wretched  poor  in  their  sad  dwelling  seek. 

Who,  cheerM  and  grateful,  feebly  press  and  blest 

The  hands  which  princes  might  be  proud  to  kiss : — 

Such  will  regard  my  tale,  and  give  to  fame 

A  generous,  helpful  maid,— a  good  and  noble  dame. 
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The  fire  bkized  bright  till  deep  midnight. 

And  the  guests  tat  in  the  hall. 
And  the  lord  of  the  feast.  Lord  John  oT  the  £ttt» 

Was  the  merriest  of  them  all. 

His  dark  gray  eye,  that  wont  so  sly 

Beneath  his  hebn  to  scowl, 
Flash'd  keenly  bright,  like  a  new>waked  tprite 

As  pass'd  the  circling  bowL 

In  laughter  light,  or  Jocund  lay. 
That  voice  was  beard,  whose  sound. 

Stem,  loud,  and  deep,  in  battle-fray 
Did  foemen  fierce  astound ; 

And  stretchM  so  balm,  like  lady*fe  palm, 

To  every  jester  near. 
That  hand  which  through  a  prostrate  foe 

Oft  thrust  the  ruthless  spear. 

The  gallants  sang,  and  the  goblets  rang. 

And  they  revell'd  in  careless  ttate^ 
Till  a  thundering  sound,  that  shook  the  grouno. 

Was  heard  at  the  castle  gate. 

<*  Who  knocks  without,  so  loud  and  stout  ? 

Some  wandering  knight,  I  ween. 
Who  from  afar,  like  a  guiding  star. 

Our  blazing  hall  hath  seen. 

**  If  a  stranger  it  be  of  high  degree, 

(No  churl  durst  make  such  din,) 
Step  forth  anudn,  my  pages  twain. 

And  soothly  ask  him  in. 

**  Tell  him  our  cheer  is  the  forest  deer. 

Our  bowl  is  mantling  high. 
And  the  lord  of  the  feast  is  John  of  the  £att» 

Who  wekomes  him  courteously.*' 

The  pages  twain  returu'd  again. 

And  a  wild,  scared  look  had  tiiey ; 
«  Why  look  ye  to  ?— is  it  friend  or  foe  ?" 

Did  the  angry  baron  say. 

-  A  stately  knight  without  doth  wait. 
But  further  be  will  not  hie. 

Till  the  baron  himself  shall  eoflie  to  the  gate. 
And  ask  him  courteously.*^ — 

"  By  my  mother's  sbrood,  be  it  full  proud ! 

What  earthly  man  b  he  ?" 
« I  know  not,  in  truth,**  quoth  the  trembUng  yesth, 

« If  earthly  man  it  be. 

-  In  Raveller't  plight,  he  it  bedight. 
With  a  vett  of  the  €rim*sy  meet ; 

But  his  mantle  behind,  that  streams  on  the  wind^ 
Is  a  corse's  bloody  sheet** 

«  Out,  paltry  child !  thy  wits  are  wild, 

Thy  comrade  will  tell  me  true  i 
Say  plainly,  then,  what  hast  thou  seen  ? 

Or  dearly  shalt  thou  rue.'* 

Faint  spoke  the  second  page  with  fear. 

And  bent  him  on  his  knee, 
**  Were  I  on  your  fkther*s  sword  to  swear. 

The  same  it  appear*d  to  me.** 
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Then  dark,  dark  lower'd  the  baron's  eye. 
And  hif  red  cheek  changed  to  wan  i 

For  again  at  the  gate  more  furiouslj, 
The  thundering  din  began. 

**  And  is  there  ne'er  of  my  vassals  here. 

Of  high  or  low  degree, 
That  will  unto  this  stranger  go,— 

WUl  go  for  the  love  of  me  ?*» 

Then  spoke  and  said,  fierce  Donald  the  Red,— 

(A  fearless  man  was  he,) 
«  Yes ;  I  will  straight  to  the  castle  gate. 

Lord  John,  for  the  loTt  of  thee." 

With  heart  full  stout,  he  hied  him  out, 

Whilst  silent  nil  remain  { 
Nor  moTed  a  tongue  those  gallants  among. 

Till  Donald  retum'd  again. 

«  0  speak,*'  «aid  his  lord, «  by  thy  hopes  of  grace, 

What  stranger  must  we  hail  ?" 
But  the  haggard  look  of  Donald's  face 

Made  his  faltering  words  to  faiL 

**  It  is  a  knight  in  some  foreign  guise. 

His  like  did  I  never  behold ; 
For  the  stony  look  of  his  bearoless  eyes 

Made  my  very  life-blood  cold. 

*<  I  did  him  greet  in  fashion  meet. 

And  bade  him  your  feast  partake. 
But  the  voice  that  spoke,  when  he  silence  broke. 

Made  the  earth  beneath  me  quake. 

•*  0  such  a  tone  did  tongue  ne'er  own 

That  dwelt  in  mortal  head  $— « 
It  is  like  a  sound  from  the  hollow  ground,- 

Like  the  voice  of  the  coffin'd  dead. 

**  I  bade  him  to  your  social  board. 

But  in  he  will  not  hie. 
Until  at  the  gate  this  castle's  lord 

Shall  entreat  him  courteously. 

«*  And  he  stretch'd  him  the  whUe  with  a  ghastly 
smile. 

And  sternly  bade  me  say, 
*Twas  no  depute's  task  your  guest  to  ask 

To  the  feast  of  the  woody  bay." 

Pale  grew  the  baron,  and  faintly  said, 

As  he  heaved  ks  breath  with  pain, 
«  From  such  a  feast  as  there  was  spread. 

Do  any  return  again  ? 

« I  bade  my  guest  to  a  bloody  feast. 
Where  the  death's  wound  was  his  fare. 

And  the  isle's  bright  maid,  who  my  love  betray'd, 
She  tore  her  raven  hair. 


The  seafowl  screams,  and  the  watch-tower  gl< 
And  the  deafening  billows  roar. 
Where  he  unblest  was  put  to  rest. 
On  a  wild  and  distant  shore. 

*  Do  the  hollow  grave  and  the  whelming  wave 

Give  up  their  dead  again  ? 
Doth  the  surgy  waste  waft  o'er  its  breast 

The  spirits  of  the  slain  ?" 


But  his  loosen'd  limbs  shook  fast,  and  poui'd 

The  big  drops  from  his  brow. 
As  louder  still  the  third  time  roar'd 

The  thundering  gate  below. 

^  0  rouse  thee,  baron,  for  manhood's  worth ! 

Let  good  or  ill  befall, 
Thou  must  to  the  stranger  knight  go  forth. 

And  ask  him  to  your  halL" 

*<  Rouse  thy  bold  breast,"  said  each  eager  gVMt, 

<«  What  boots  it  shrinking  so  ? 
Be  it  fiend,  or  sprite,  or  murder'd  knight. 

In  God's  name  thou  must  go. 

*'  Why  shouldft  thou  fear  ?  dost  thou  not  weai 

A  gift  from  the  great  Glendower, 
Sandals  blest  by  a  holy  priest. 

O'er  which  naught  ill  hath  power  ?" 

All  ghastly  pale  did  the  baron  quail. 

As  he  tum'd  him  to  the  door. 
And  his  sandals  blest,  by  a  holy  priest, 

Sound  feebly  on  the  floor. 

Then  back  to  the  hall  and  his  raeny  mates  aD, 

He  cast  his  parting  eye, 
*<  God  send  thee  amain,  safe  back  again !" 

He  heaved  a  heavy  sigh. 

Then  listen 'd  they,  on  the  lengtben'd  way. 

To  his  faint  and  lessening  tread. 
And,  when  that  was  past,  to  the  wailing  blast. 

That  waird  as  for  the  dead. 

But  wilder  it  grew,  and  stronger  it  blew. 

And  it  rose  with  an  elrich  sound, 
Till  the  lofty  keep  on  its  rocky  steep. 

Fell  hurling  to  the  ground. 

Each  fearful  eye  then  glanced  on  high. 

To  the  lofty-window'd  wall. 
When  a  fiery  trace  of  the  baron's  hitt 

Through  the  casements  shone  on  alL 

But  the  vision 'd  glare  pass'd  thrbugh  the  air, 

And  the  raging  tempest  ceased. 
And  never  more  on  sea  or  shore^ 

Was  seen  Lord  John  of  the  East 

The  sandals,  blest  by  a  holy  priest. 
Lay  unscath'd  on  the  swarded  green, 

But  never  again  on  land  or  main. 
Lord  John  of  the  East  was  seen. 


MALC0M>8  HEIR. 

0  00  not  by  Duntorloch's  walls 
When  the  moon  is  in  the  wane. 

And  cross  not  o'er  Duntorloch's  bridge* 
The  farther  bank  to  gain. 

For  there  the  Lady  of  the  Stream 
In  dripping  robes  you'll  spy, 

A-singing  to  her  pale,  wan  babe. 
An  elrich  lullaby. 
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And  stop  not  at  the  house  of  Merne, 

On  the  eve  of  good  Saint  John, 
For  then  the  Swathed  Knight  walks  his  rounds 

With  many  a  heavy  moan. 

All  swathed  is  he  in  coffin  weeds, 

And  a  wound  is  in  his  breast. 
And  he  points  still  to  the  gloomy  vault, 

Where  they  say  his  corse  doth  rest. 

But  pass  ndt  near  Gtencroroar's  tower, 
Though  tlie  sun  shine  e*er  so  bright  j 

More  dreaded  is  that  in  the  noon  of  day, 
Than  these  in  the  noon  of  night 

The  nightshade  rank  grows  in  the  court, 

And  snakes  coil  in  the  wall. 
And  bats  lodge  in  the  rifted  spire. 

And  owls  in  the  murky  hall. 

On  it  there  shines  no  cheerful  light. 

But  the  deep-red  setting  sun 
Gleams  bloody  red  on  its  battlements 

When  day's  fair  course  is  run. 

And  fearfully  in  night's  pale  beams. 
When  the  moon  peers  o'er  the  wood. 

Its  shadow  grim  stretch'd  o'er  the  ground 
Lies  blackening  many  a  rood. 

No  sweet  bird's  chirping  there  is  heard. 

No  herd-boy's  horn  doth  blow  { 
But  the  owlet  hoots,  and  the  pent  blast  sobs,    ^ 

And  loud  croaks  the  carrion  crow. 

No  marvel !  for  within  its  w^lls 

Was  done  the  deed  unblest, 
And  in  its  noisome  vaults  the  bones 

Of  a  father's  murderer  rest. 

He  laid  his  father  in  the  tomb 

With  deep  and  solemn  wo, 
As  rumour  tells,  but  righteous  Heaven 

Would  not  be  mocked  so. 

There  rest  his  bones  in  the  mouldering  earth. 

By  lord  and  by  carle  forgot ; 
But  the  foul,  fell  spirit  that  in  them  dwelt, 

Rest  hath  it  none,  I  wot ! 

'  Another  night,"  quoth  Malcom's  heir, 

As  he  tum'd  him  fiercely  round. 
And  closely  clench'd  his  ireful  hand, 

And  stamp'd  upon  the  ground : 

**  Another  night  within  your  walls 

I  will  not  lay  my  l^ead. 
Though  the  clouA  of  heaven  my  roof  should  be, 

And  the  cold,  dank  earth  my  bed. 

**  Your  younger  son  has  now  your  love. 

And  my  step-dame  false  your  ear; 
And  his  are  your  hawks,  and  his  are  your  hounds. 

And  his  your  dark-brown  deer. 

•*  To  him  you  have  given  your  noble  steed. 

As  fleet  as  the  passing  wind  j 
But  me  have  you  shamed  before  my  friends, 

Like  the  son  of  a  base-bom  hind." 

Then  answered  him  the  white-hair'd  chief. 

Dim  was  his  tearful  eye, 
"Proud  son,  thy  anger  is  all  too  keen, 

Thy  spirit  is  all  too  high. 


**  Yet  rest  this  night  beneath  my  roof. 

The  wind  blows  cold  and  shrill. 
With  to-morrow's  dawn,  if  it  so  must  be. 

E'en  follow  thy  wayward  will." 

But  nothing  moved  was  Malcom's  heir, 

And  never  a  word  did  he  say. 
But  cursed  his  father  in  his  heart. 

And  sternly  strode  away. 

And  his  coal-black  steed  he  mounted  straight. 

As  twilight  gather'd  round. 
And  at  his  feet  with  eager  speed 

Ran  Swain,  his  faithful  hound. 

Loud  rose  the  blast,  yet  ne'ertheless 

With  furious  speed  rode  he. 
Till  night,  like  the  gloom  of  a  cavem'd  mine. 

Had  closed  o'er  tower  and  tree. 

Loud  rose  the  blast,  thick  fell  the  rain. 

Keen  flash'd  the  lightning  red, 
And  loud  the  awful  thunder  roar'd 

O'er  his  unshelter'd  head. 

At  length  full  close  before  him  shot 

A  flash  of  sheeted  light. 
And  the  high-arch'd  gate  of  Glencromar's  tower, 

Glared  on  his  dazzled  sight 

His  steed  stood  still,  nor  step  would  move. 

Up  look'd  his  wistful  Swain, 
And  wagg'd  his  tail,  and  feebly  whined ; 

He  lighted  down  amain. 

Through  porch  and  court  he  pats'd,  and  still 

His  listening  ear  he  bow'd. 
Till  beneath  the  hoofs  of  his  tramplbig  steed 

The  paved  hall  echoed  loud. 

And  other  echoes  answer  gave 

From  arches  far  and  grand ; 
Close  to  his  horse  and  his  faithful  dog 

He  took  his  fearful  stand. 

The  night-birds  shriek'd  from  the  creviced  roof. 

And  the  fitful  blast  suug  shrill ; 
But  ere  the  midwatch  of  the  night. 

Were  all  things  hush'd  and  atilL 

But  in  the  midwatch  of  the  night. 

When  hush'd  was  every  sound. 
Faint,  doleful  music  struck  his  ear. 

As  if  waked  from  the  hollow  ground. 

And  loud  and  louder  still  it  grew. 

And  upward  still  it  wore. 
Till  it  seem'd  at  the  end  of  the  farthest  aisle 

To  enter  the  eastern  door. 

,0 !  never  did  music  of  mortal  make 

Such  dismal  sounds  contain  i 
A  horrid  el  rich  dirge  it  seem'd,— 

A  wild,  unearthly  strain. 

The  yell  of  pain,  and  the  wail  of  wo. 
And  the  short,  shrill  shriek  of  fear. 

Through  the  winnowing ,sound  of  a  furnace 
Confusedly  struck  his  ear. 

And  the  serpent's  hiss,  and  the  tigerl  growl. 

And  the  famish'd  vulture's  cry. 
Were  mix'd  at  times,  as  with  sceasured  skill 

In  this  horrid  harmony. 
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Up  brizzled  the  lock*  of  Malcom's  beir, 

And  his  heart  it  quitkly  beat, 
And  bis  trembUog  steed  shook  under  his  hand. 

And  Swain  cower'd  dose  to  his  feet 

When,  lo !  a  faint  light  through  the  poich 

Still  strong  and  stronger  grew. 
And  shed  o'er  the  walle  and  tiie  krftj  loof 

Its  wan  and  dismal  hue. 

And  Slowly  entering  then  appearM, 
Approaching  with  sotoidlesi  tread, 

A  funeral  band  in  dark  am^y. 
As  in  honour  of  the  dead. 

The  first  that  walk'd  were  torchmen  ten 

To  lighten  their  gloomy  road, 
And  each  wore  th«  face  of  an  angiy  fiend, 

And  on  cloven  goats'  feet  trod. 

And  the  next  that  walk'd  as  monmert  meet. 
Were  murderers  twain  and  twain, 

With  bloody  hands  and  surtont  red, 
Befoul'd  with  many  a  stain. 

Each  with  a  cut-cord  round  his  neck. 

And  red-strain'd,  starting  tyen, 
fihow'd  that  upon  the  gibbet  tree 

His  earthly  end  had  been. 

And  after  these,  in  aolemn  state. 

There  came  an  open  bier. 
Borne  on  black,  shapeless,  rampaat  foroMt 

That  did  but  half  appear. 

And  on  that  bier  a  ooise  waa  laid. 

As  corse  could  neTer  lie. 
That  did  by  decent  hands  eorapoted 

In  nature's  struggles  die. 

Nor  stretch'd,  nor  swathed,  but  ereiy  limb 

In  strong  distortion  lay. 
As  in  the  throes  of  a  violent  death 

Is  fix'd  the  lifeless  clay.  , 

And  in  its  breast  was  a  broken  knife, 
With  the  black  blood  bolter'd  round ; 

And  iu  face  was  the  face  of  an  aged  man. 
With  the  filleted  locks  unbound. 

Its  features  were  fix'd  in  horrid  strength. 
And  the  glaze  of  iU  half-dosed  eye 

A  last  dread  parting  look  express'd, 
Of  wo  and  agony. 

But,  oh !  the  horrid  form  to  trace. 

That  fbllow'd  it  close  behind, 
In  fashion  of  the  chief  mourner. 

What  words  shall  minstrel  find  ? 

In  his  lifted  hand,  with  straining  grasp, 

A  broken  knife  he  press'd. 
The  other  half  of  the  cursed  blade 

Was  that  in  the  corse's  breast. 

And  in  his  blasted,  horrid  £ice, 

Full  strongly  mark'd,  I  ween. 
The  features  of  the  aged  corse 

In  lifers  full  prime  were  seen. 

•  gnash  thy  teeth  and  tear  thy  hair. 
And  roll  thine  eyeballs  wild, 
iuou  horrible,  accursed  son. 
With  a  father's  blood  defiled ! 


Back  from  the  bier  with  strong  recoil* 

Still  onward  as  they  go. 
Doth  he  in  vain  his  hanow'd  heatt. 

And  writhing  body  throw. 


For,  closing  round,  a  band  of  f 

Full  fiercely  with  him  deal. 
And  force  him  o'er  the  bier  to  bend. 

With  their  iangs  of  red-hot  steeL 

Still  on  they  moved,  and  stopp'd  at  leog^ 
In  the  midst  of  the  trembling  hall. 

When  the  dismal  dirge,  firom  its  loudest  pitdi» 
Sunk  to  a  dying  fiilU 

But  what  of  horror  next  ensued. 

No  mortal  tongue  can  tell. 
For  the  thrill'd  life  paused  in  Makom^  heir. 

In  a  death-like  trance  he  felL 

The  morning  rose  with  cheerfiil  light. 

On  the  country  far  and  near. 
But  neither  in  country,  tower,  nor  town. 

Could  they  find  Sir  Malcom's  heir. 

They  sought  him  east,  they  sought  him  west. 

O'er  hill  and  vale  they  ran. 
And  met  him  at  last  on  the  blasted  heath, 

A  crazed  and  wretched  man. 

He  will  to  no  one  utter  his  tale. 
But  the  priest  of  St.  Cuthbert's  cell. 

And  aye,  when  the  midnight  warning  soondff 
He  hastens  his  beads  to  telL 


THE  ELDEN  TREE. 

A  FEAST  was  spread  in  the  baron's  hall 
And  loud  was  the  merry  sound. 

As  minstrels  play'd  at  lady's  call. 
And  the  cup  went  sparkling  round* 

For  gentle  dames  sat  there,  I  trow. 

By  men  of  mickle  might. 
And  many  a  chief  with  ditrk-ted  brov 

And  many  a  burly  knight. 

Each  had  fought  in  war's  grim  lankf 

And  some  on  the  surgy  sea. 
And  some  on  Jordan's  sacred  banks. 

For  the  cause  of  Cliristentie. 

But  who  thinks  now  of  blood  or  strife. 

Or  Moorish  or  Faynim  foe  ? 
Their  eyes  beam  bright  with  social  life. 

And  thdr  heuts  with  kindness  glow* 

^  Gramercie,  chieftain,  on  thy  tale ! 

It  smacks  of  thy  merry  mood."— 
"  Ay,  monks  are  sly,  and  women  frail, 

Since  iOcV  and  mountain  stood." 

<*  Fy,  fy '  sir  knight,  thy  tongue  is  keea 

Tis  sharper  than  thy  steel."— 
"  So,  gentle  lady,  v  thine  eyen. 

As  we  poor  lovers  feeL 
**  Come,  pledge  me  well,  my  lady  gay,    . 

Come,  pledge  me,  noble  frere ; 
Each  cheerful  mate  on  such  a  day. 

Is  friend  or  mistress  dear." 
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And  louder  still  eomes  Jeer  and  boatt» 

As  the  flagons  faster  pov, 
Till  song,  and  tale,  and  laugh  am  loat 

In  a  wUdly  mingled  roac. 

Aj,  eertes,  'tis  an  hour  of  glee, 
For  the  baron  himself  doth  SBile» 

And  nods  his  head  right  dieerilj. 
And  quaffs  his  cup  the  while. 

What  recks  he  now  of  midnight  fear. 
Or  the  night  wind's  dismal  moan  ? 

As  it  tosses  the  boughs  of  that  £lde»  Tree, 
Which  he  thinketh  so  oft  upoj^? 

Long  jean  have  past  since  a  deed  was  done. 

By  its  doer  onlj  seen, 
And  there  lives  not  a  man  beneath  the  son. 

Who  wotteth  that  deed  bath  been. 

So  gay  was  he,  so  gay  were  all. 
They  mark'd  not  the  growing  gloom  i 

Nor  wist  they  how  the  darkening  haU 
Lower'd  like  the  close  ef  doom. 

Dull  grew  the  gr)blet's  sheen,  and  grim 

The  features  of  every  guest. 
And  coloarless  banners  aloft  hung  dim. 

Like  the  clouds  of  the  driszlj^  west 

Hath  time  pass'd  then  so  swift  of  pace  ? 

Is  this  the  twUight  gray  ? 
A  flash  of  light  pasa'd  through  the  place. 

Like  the  glaring  noon  of  day. 

Fierce  glanced  the  momentary  blase 

O'er  all  the  gallant  train. 
And  each  visage  pale,  with  danled  gaze. 

Was  6een  and  lost  again. 

And  the  thunder's  rolling  peal,  from  fiir, 

Then  on  and  onward  drew. 
And  varied  its  sound  like  the  broU  of  war. 

And  loud  and  louder  grew. 

Still  glares  the  lightning  blue  and  pale. 

And  roars  th'  astounding  din  { 
And  rattle  the  windows  with  bickering  hail. 

And  the  rafters  ring  within. 

And  cowering  bounds  the  board  beneath 

Are  howling  with  piteous  moan. 
While  lords  and  dames  sit  still  as  death, 

And  words  are  utter'd  none. 
At  length  in  the  waning  tempesti  tall. 

As  light  from  the  welkin  broke, 
A  frighteo'd  man  rush'd  through  the  hall, 

An4  words  to  the  baron  spoke. 
^  The  thunder  hath  stricken  your  tree  to  fUr, 

Its  roots  on  green-sward  lie.'^— 
«  What  tree  ?"— '<  The  Elden  planted  there 

Some  thirty  years  gone  by." 

<  And  wherefore  starest  thou  on  me  so. 

With  a  face  so  ghastly  wild  ?"^ 
*  White  bones  are  found  in  the  mould  below, 

Like  the  bones  of  a  stripling  child." 

Pale  he  became  as  the  shrouded  dead, 

And  his  eyeballs  fix'd  as  stone  s 
And  down  on  his  bosom  dropp'd  his  bead. 

And  he  utter'd  a  stifled  groan. 
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Then  from  the  board,  each  guest  amazed. 

Sprang  up,  and  curicnisly 
Upon  his  sudden  misery  gazed. 

And  wonder'd  what  might  be. 

Out  spoke  the  ancient  seneschal, 

**  1  pray  ye  stand  apart. 
Both  gentle  dames  and  noblea  all. 

This  grief  is  at  his  heart 

«<  Go,  call  St  Cuthbert's  monk  with  speed. 

And  let  him  be  quickly  shriven, 
And  fetch  ye  a  leech  for  his  body^  need. 

To  dight  him  for  earth  or  heaven." 

"  No,  fetch  me  a  priest,"  the  baron  said. 
In  a  voice  that  seem'd  utter'd  with  pain  t 

And  he  shudder'd  and  shrunk,  as  he  fiiintly  bade 
His  noble  guests  remain. 

**  Heaven's  eye  each  secret  deed  doth  Kan 

Heaven's  justice  all  should  fear  t 
What  I  confess  to  the  holy  man, 

Both  heaven  and  you  shall  hear." 

And  soon  St  Cuthbertt  monk  stood  by 

With  visage  sad,  but  sweet, 
And  cast  on  the  baron  a  piteous  eye. 

And  the  baron  knelt  low  at  his  feet 

'  0,  father !  I  have  done  a  deed 

Which  Ciod  atone  did  know  i 
A  brother's  blood  these  hands  have  shed. 

With  many  a  fiend-like  bk>w : 

^  For  fiends  lent  strength  like  a  powerfUl.clianB, 

And  my  youthful  breast  impoU'd, 
And  I  laugh'd  to  see  beneath  my  arm 

The  sickly  stripling  quell'd. 

**  A  mattock  from  its  pit  I  took, 

Dug  deep  for  the  Elden  Tree, 
And  I  tempted  the  youth  therein  to  look 

Some  curious  sight  to  see. 

«  The  woodmen  to  their  meal  were  gone. 

And  ere  they  retum'd  again, 
I  had  planted  that  tree  with  my  strength  alone. 

O'er  the  body  of  the  slain. 

**  Ah !  gladly  smiled  my  father  then, 

And  seldom  he  smiled  on  me, 
When  he  heard  that  my  skill,  like  the  skiU  of  men, 

Had  planted  the  Elden  Tree. 

**  But  where  was  his  eldest  son  so  dear. 

Who  nearest  his  heart  had  been  ? 
Tbey  sought  him  fai^  they  sought  him  near. 

But  the  boy  no  more  was  seen. 

**  And  thus  his  life  and  lands  he  lost. 

And  his  father's  love  beside : 
The  thought  that  ever  rankled  most 

In  this  heart  of  secret  pride. 

**  Ah !  could  the  partial  parent  wot 

The  cruel  pang  he  gives. 
To  the  child  neglected  and  forgot, 

Who  under  his  cold  eye  lives  ! 

«  His  elder  rights  did  my  envy  move, 
These  lands  and  their  princely  hall  | 

But  it  was  our  futher's  partial  love 
I  envied  him  most  of  alL 
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*  Now  thirty  years  liavo  o*cr  me  pass'd^ 

And,  to  the  eye  of  man, 
My  lot  was  with  the  happy  cast, 

My  heart  it  could  not  scan. 

«  0 !  I  have  heard  in  the  dead  of  night, 

My  murder'd  brother's  groan. 
And  shudder'd,  as  the  pale  moonlight 

On  the  mangled  body  shone. 

•*  My  Tcry  miners,  pent  in  gloom. 

Whose  toil  my  coffers  stored. 
And  cursed  belike  their  cheerless  doom. 

Were  happier  than  their  lord. 

«  O,  holy  man !  my  tale  is  told 

With  pain,  with  tears,  with  shame ; 

May  penance  hard,  may  alms  of  gold. 
Some  ghostly  favour  claim  ? 

«  The  knotted  scourge  shall  drink  roy  blood. 

The  earth  my  bed  shall  be. 
And  bitter  tears  my  daily  food. 

To  earn  Heaven's  grace  for  me." 

Now,  where  that  rueful  deed  was  done, 
Endow'd  with  rights  and  lands. 

Its  Rharp  spires  brightening  in  the  iim, 
A  stately  abbey  stands. 

And  the  meek'st  monk,  whose  life  is  there 

Still  spent  on  bended  knee, 
U  he  who  built  that  abbey  fair. 

And  planted  the  Elden  Tree. 
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Ok  Gark's  deserted  ancient  hall 

Was  twilight  closing  fast. 
And,  in  its  dismal  shadows,  all 

Seem'd  lofty,  void,  and  vast. 
All  sounds  of  life,  now  reft  and  bare, 

From  its  walls  had  pass'd  away. 
But  the  stir  of  small  birds  shelter'd  there, 

Dull  owl,  or  clattering  jay. 

Loop-hole  and  window,  dimly  seen. 
With  faint  light  passing  through, 

Grew  dimmer  still  and  the  dreary  scene 
Was  fading  from  the  view  x 

When  the  trampling  sound  of  banded  men, 

Came  from  the  court  without; 
Words  of  debate  and  call,  and  then 

A  loud  and  angry  shout 
But  mingled  echoes  from  within 

A  mimic  mockery  made, 
And  the  bursting  door,  with  furious  din. 

On  jarring  hinges  bray'd. 
An  eager  band,  press'd  rear  on  van, 

Rush'd  in  with  clamorous  sound, 
And  their  chief,  the  goodUest,  bravest  maa 

That  e'er  trode  Scolish  ground. 
Then  spoke  forthwith  that  leader  bold, 

<*  We  ^var  with  wayward  fate : 
These  walls  are  bare,  the  hearth  is  cold. 

And  all  is  desolate. 


*<  With  fast  ttcbroke  sod  thirst  imslaked. 
Must  we  on  the  hard  ground  sleep  ? 

Or,  like  ghosts  from  vaulted  chaznel  waked. 
Our  cheerless  vigil  keep  .^' 

"  Hard  hap  this  day  in  bloody  field. 

Ye  bravely  have  sustain'd. 
And  for  your  pains  this  dismal  bield. 

And  empty  board  have  gam'd. 

«  Hie,  Malcom,  to  that  varlefi  steed. 

And  search  if  yet  remain 
Some  hcinely  store,  but  good  at  need. 

Spent  nature  to  sustain. 

** Cheer  up,  my  friends!  stUl  heart  in  hud. 

Though  few  and  spent  we  be. 
We  are  the  pith  of  our  native  land, 

And  we  shall  still  be  free. 

**  Cheer  up !  though  scant  and  coarse  oni 

In  this  our  sad  retreat. 
We'll  fiU  our  horn  to  Scotland's  weal. 

And  that  will  make  it  tweet" 

Then  all,  full  cheerly,  as  they  could. 

Their  willing  service  lent. 
Some  broke  the  boughs,  some  heap'd  the 

Some  struck  the  sparkling  flint 

And  a  fire  they  kindled  speedily. 
Where  the  hall's  last  fire  had  been. 

And  pavement,  walls,  and  rafters  high. 
In  the  rising  blaze  were  seen. 

Red  gleam  on  each  tall  buttress  pour'd 

The  lengthen'd  hall  along. 
And  tall  and  black  behbd  them  lower'fl 

Their  shadows  deep  and  strong. 
The  ceUing,  ribb'd  with  massy  oak. 

From  bickering  flames  below, 
As  light  and  shadow  o'er  it  broke, 

Seem'd  wavering  to  and  fro. 
Their  scanty  meal  was  on  the  ground. 

Spread  by  the  friendly  light. 
And  they  made  the  brown  horn  circle 

As  cheerly  as  they  might 
Some  talk  of  horses,  weapons,  maO, 

Some  of  their  late  defeat. 
By  treachery  caused,  and  many  a  tale 

Of  Southron  spy's  retreat 

««  Ay,  well,"  says  one, «  my  sinking  heart 

Did  some  disaster  bode. 
When  faithless  Fadon's  wily  art 

Beguiled  us  from  the  voad." 
**  But  well  repaid  by  Providence 

Are  such  false  deeds  we  see  s 
He's  had  his  rightful  recompense. 

And  cursed  let  himbe." 
"  0 !  curse  him  not !  I  needs  must  rue 

That  stroke  so  rashly  given  : 
If  he  to  us  were  false  or  true. 

Is  known  to  righteous  Heaven." 
So  spoke  their  chief,  then  silent  all 

Remain 'd  in  sombre  meod. 
Till  they  heard  a  bugle's  larum  call 

Sound  distant  through  the  wood. 
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*  Rouse  ye,  mj  friends !"  the  chieftain  said, 

«  That  blast,  from  friend  or  foe, 
Comes  from  the  west }  through  forest  shade 

With  wary  caution  go, 

**  And  bring  me  tidings.    Speed  y6  well  !** 

Forth  three  bold  warriors  passed, 
Then  from  the  east  with  fuller  swell 

Was  heard  the  bugle  blast 

Out  passM  three  warriors  more ;  then  shrill 

The  horn  blew  from  the  north. 
And  other  eager  warriors  still. 

As  banded  scouts,  went  forth. 

Till  from  their  chief  each  war-mate  good 

Had  to  the  forest  gone. 
And  he,  who  fearM  not  flesh  and  blood, 

Stood  by  the  fire  alone. 

He  stood,  wrapp'd  in  a  musing  dream,   . 

Nor  raised  his  drooping  head, 
rill  a  sudden,  alter'd,  paly  gleam 

On  all  around  was  spread. 

Soth  dull,  dlminish'd,  sombre  sheen 

From  moon  eclipsed,  by  swain 
Belated,  or  lone  herd  is  seen 

0*er-mantliDg  hill  and  plain. 

Then  to  the  fitful  fire  he  tum'd, 

Which  higher  and  brighter  grew. 
Till  the  flame  like  a  baleful  meteor  bum'd 

Of  clear  sulphureous  blue. 

Then  wist  the  chief,  some  soul  unblest. 

Of  spirit  of  power  was  near  $ 
And  his  eyes  adown  the  hall  he  cast. 

Yet  naught  did  there  appear. 

But  he  felt  a  strange,  unearthly  breath 

Upon  the  chill  air  borne. 
And  he  heard  at  the  gate,  like  a  blast  of  wrath. 

The  sound  of  Fadon's  horn. 

Owls,  bats,  and  siyallows,  fluttering,  out 

From  hole  and  crevice  flew. 
Circling  the  lofty  roof  about, 

As  loud  and  long  it  blew. 

His  noble  hound  sprang  from  hb  lair. 

The  midnight  rouse  to  greet. 
Then,  like  a  timid  trembling  hare 

Couch'd  at  nis  master's  feet 

Between  his  legs  his  drooping  tail. 

Like  dog  of  vulgar  race. 
He  hid,  and  with  strange  piteous  wail 

Look'd  in  ius  master's  face. 

The  porch  seem*d  Toid,  but  vapour  dim 

Soon  fiUM  the  lowering  room, 
Then  was  he  aware  of  a  figure  grim. 

Approaching  through  the  gloom. 
And  striding  as  it  onward  came, 

The  vapour  wore  away. 
Till  it  stood  distinctly  by  the  flame. 

Like  a  form  in  the  noon  of  day. 

Well  Wallace  knew  that  form,  that  head. 

That  throat  unbraced  and  bare, 
MarkM  deep  with  streaming  circlet  red. 

And  he  uttered  a  rapid  prayer. 


But  when  the  spectre  raised  its  am. 
And  brandlsh'd  its  glittering  blade. 

That  moment  broke  fear's  chilly  charm 
On  noble  Wallace  laid. 

The  threaten'd  combat  was  to  him 

Relief ;  with  weapon  bare. 
He  msh'd  upon  the  warrior  grim, 

But  his  sword  shore  empty  air. 

Then  the  spectre  smiled  with  a  ghastly  grin. 
And  Its  warrior-semblance  fled. 

And  its  features  gnyv  stony,  fix'd,  and  thin. 
Like  the  face  of  the  stiffen 'd  dead. 

The  head  a  larther  moment  crown'd. 

The  body's  stately  wreck 
Shook  hideously,  and  to  the  ground 

Dropt  from  the  bolter'd  neck. 

Back  shrank  the  noble  chief  aghast, 

And  longer  tarried  not. 
But  quickly  to  the  portal  pass'd. 

To  shun  the  horrid  spot 

But  in  the  porUl,  stiflTand  UU, 

The  apparition  stood. 
And  Wallace  tum'd  and  cross'd  the  hall» 

Where  entrance  to  the  wood. 

By  other  door  he  hoped  to  snatch. 
Whose  pent  arch  darkly  lower'd. 

But' there,  like  sentry  on  his  watch. 
The  dreadful  phantom  tower'd. 

Then  up  the  min'd  stairs  so  steep, 

He  ran  with  panting  breath. 
And  from  a  window — desperate  leap  ! 

Sprang  to  the  court  beneath. 

O'er  wall  and  ditch  he  quickly  got. 
Through  brake  and  bushy  stream, 

When  suddenly  through  darkness  shot 
A  red  and  lurid  gleam. 

He  look'd  behind,  and  that  lurid  light 

Forth  from  the  castle  came ; 
Within  its  circuit  through  the  night 

Appear'd  an  eirich  flame. 

Red  glow'd  each  window,  slit,  and  door 

Like  mouths  of  furnace  hot, 
And  tint  of  deepest  blackness  wore 

The  walls  and  steepy  moat 

But  soon  it  rose  with  brightening  power, 

Till  bush  and  ivy  green. 
And  wall-flower,  fringing  breach  and  tower. 

Distinctly  might  be  seen. 

Then  a  spreading  blaze  with  eddying  twetp. 

Its  spiral  surges  rear'd. 
And  then  aloft  on  the  stately  keep, 

Fadon's  Ghost  appear'd. 

A  burning  rafter,  blazing  bright. 

It  wielded  in  its  hand  j 
And  its  warrior  form,  of  human  height. 

Dilated  grew,  and  grand. 

Coped  by  a  curling  tawny  cloud. 

With  tints  sulphureous  blent,  , 

It  rose  with  burst  of  thunder  loud. 

And  up  the  welkin  went 
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High,  high  it  rote  with  widcniog  glare, 

Seot  hr  o>r  land  and  main, 
And  shut  into  the  lofty  air, 

And  all  was  dark  again. 

A  spell  of  hont>r  lapt  him  round, 

Chiird,  motionless,  amazed, 
His  very  pulse  of  life  was  bound 

As  on  black  night  he  gazed. 

Till  lianieMM  warriors'  heaTy  tread. 

From  echoing  dell  arose  i 
«  Thank  God  !>*  with  utter'd  Toice,  he  inid, 

•*  For  here  come  liring  foes." 

With  kindling  soul  that  brand  he  drew 

Which  boldest  Southron  fears. 
But  soon  the  friendly  call  he  knew, 

Of  his  gallant,  bratre  compeers. 

With  haste  each  wondrous  tale  was  ioM, 

How  still,  in  Tain  pursuit. 
They  follow'd  the  horn  through  wood  and  wold. 

And  Wallace  alone  was  mute. 

Day  rose  j  but  silent,  sad  and  pale, 
Stood  the  bravest  of  Scottish  race  i 

And  each  warrior's  heart  began  to  quail. 
When  he  look'd  in  his  leader's  face. 


A  NOVEMBER  NIGHT'S  TRAVELLER. 

Hx,  who  with  journey  well  begun. 
Beneath  the  beam  of  morning's  sun, 
Strotching  his  view  o'er  hill  and  dale, 
And  distant  city,  (through  its  veil 
Of  smoke,  dark  spires  and  chimneys  showing,) 
O'er  harvest  lands  with  plenty  flowing, 
What  time  the  roused  and  busy,  meeting 
On  king's  highway,  exchange  their  greeting. 
Feels  his  cheer'd  heart  with  pleasure  beat, 
As  on  his  way  be  holds.    And  great 
Delight  hath  he,  who  travels  late. 
What  time  the  moon  doth  hold  her  state 
In  the  clear  sky,  while  down  and  dale 
Repose  in  light  so  pure  and  pale  !— 
While  lake,  and  pool,  and  stream  are  seeo 
Weaving  their  maze  of  silvery  sheet  .— 
While  cot  and  mansion,  rock  and  glade. 
And  tower  and  street,  in  light  and  shade 
Strongly  contrasted,  are,  I  trow ! 
Srander  than  aught  of  noonday  shon^ 
Soothing  the  pensive  mind. 

And  yet. 
When  moon  is  dark,  and  sun  is  set. 
Not  reft  of  pleasure  is  the  wight. 
Who,  in  snug  chaise,  at  ckise  of  night 
Begins  bit  journey  in  the  dark. 
With  crack  of  whip  and  ban-dog's  bark, 
And  jarring  wheels,  and  children  bawling, 
And  voice  of  surly  ostler,  calling 
To  postboy,  through  the  mingled  din, 
Some  message  to  a  neighbouring  inn. 
Which  sound  confusedly  in  his  ear  | 
The  lonely  way's  commencing  cheer. 
With  dull  November's  starless  sky 
O'er  head,  his  fancy  soars  not  high* 


The  carriage  lamps  a  white  light  tiirow 

Along  the  road,  and  strangely  show 

Familiar  things  which  cheat  the  eyes. 

Like  friends  in  motley  masker'^  guise. 

«  What's  that  ?  or  dame,  or  mantled  maid. 

Or  herdboy  gather'd  in  his  plaid. 

Which  leans  against  yon  wall  his  bask  i 

No;  tis  in  sooth  a  tiny  staek 

Of  turf  or  peat,  or  rooty  wood, 

For  cottage  fire  the  winter^  food."-* 

**Ha!  yonder  shady  nook  discovers 

A  gentle  pair  of  rustic  lovers. 

Out  on't !  a  pair  of  harmless  calves. 

Through  straggling  bushes  seen  by  halves.*  • 

**  What  thing  of  strange  unshapely  height 

Approaches  slowly  on  the  light. 

That  like  a  honchback'd  giant  seems. 

And  now  is  whitening  in  its  beams  f 

'TIS  but  a  hind,  whose  burly  back 

Is  bearing  home  a  loaded  sack." — 

••  What's  that,  Uke  spots  of  flecker'd  snow 

Which  on  the  road's  wide  margin  show? 

'TIS  linen  left  to  bleach  by  night"— 

•*  Gra'mercy  on  us !  see  I  right  ? 

Some  witch  is  casting  cantraips  there; 

The  linen  hovers  in  the  air ! — 

Pooh !  soon  or  late  all  wonders  cease, 

We  have  but  scared  a  flock  of  geese."— 

Thus  oft  through  life  we  do  misdeem 

Of  things  that  are  not  what  they  seem. 

Ah !  could  we  there  with  as  slight  scathe 

Divest  us  of  our  cheated  faith ! 

And  then  belike,  when  chiming  bells 

The  near  approach  of  veagon  tells. 

He  wistful  looks  to  see  it  eome. 

Its  bulk  emerging  from  the  gloom, 

With  dun  tarpauling  o'er  it  throws. 

Like  a  huge  mammoth,  moving  on. 

But  yet  more  pleased,  through  murky  air 

He  spies  the  distant  bonfire's  glare  ; 

And,  nearer  to  the  spot  advancing. 

Black  imps  and  goblins  round  it  dandsf ; 

And,  nearer  still,  distinctly  traces 

The  festured  disks  of  happy  faces. 

Grinning  and  roaring  in  their  glory. 

Like  Bacchants  wild  of  ancient  story, 

And  making  murgeons  to  the  flame. 

As  it  were  plajrmate  of  their  game. 

Full  well,  I  trow,  could  modem  stage 

Such  acting  for  the  nonee  engage, 

A  crowded  audience  every  night 

Would  press  to  see  the  jovial  sight ; 

And  this,  from  cost  and  squeezing  free, 

November's  nightly  travellers  see. 

Through  village,  lane,  or  hamlet  goings 
The  light  from  cottage  window  showing 
Its  inmates  at  their  evening  fare. 
By  rousing  fire,  and  earthenware— 
And  pewter  trenches  on  the  shelf,— 
Harmless  display  of  v^orldly  pelf  !— 
Is  transient  vision  to  the  eye 
Of  hasty  traveller  passing  by ; 
Yet  much  of  pleasing  import  tells, 
And  cherish'd  in  the  fancy  dwells. 
Where  simple  innocence  and  mirth 
Encircle  ?till  the  cottage  hearth. 
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Across  tbe  road  a  fiery  glftre  ' 
Doth  blacksmith's  open  forge  deoi^re, 
Where  fnmece  blast,  and  measured  din 
Of  hammers  twain,  and  all  witlun»-— 
The  brawny  mates  their  labour  plying^ 
From  heated  bar  the  red  sparks  flying, 
And  idle  neighbours  standing  by 
With  open  mouth  and  dazzled  tye. 
The  rough  and  sooty  walls  with  store 
Of  chains  and  horseshoes  studded  o'er,— 
An  armory  of  sullied  sheen,— 
All  momently  are  heard  and  seen. 
Nor  does  he  often  fail  to  meet, 
In  market  town's  dark  narrow  street 
(E'en  when  the  night  on  pitchy  wingii 
The  sober  hour  of  bed-time  brings^) 
Amusement.    From  the  alebonse  door, 
Having  full  bravely  paid  bis  score, 
Issues  the  tipsy  artizan. 
With  tipsier  brother  of  the  can. 
And  oft  to  wile  him  homeward  tries 
With  coaxing  words,  so  wondrous  wise ! 
The  dame  demure,  from  visit  late. 
Her  lantern  borne  before  in  state 
By  sloven  footboy,  paces  slow, 
With  patten'd  feet  and  hooded  brow. 
Where  the  seam'd  window-board  betrays 
Interior  light,  full  closely  lays 
The  eavesdropper  his  curious  ear. 
Some  neighbour's  fireside  talk  to  hear  $ 
While,  from  an  upper  casement  bending 
A  household  maid,  belike,  is  sending 
From  jug  or  ewer  a  slopy  shower, 
That  makes  him  homeward  fleetly  scour. 
From  lower  rooms  few  gleams  are  sent. 
From  blazing  hearth,  through  chink  or  rent  { 
But  from  the  loftier  chambers  peer, 
(Where  damsels  doff  their  gentle  geer. 
For  rest  preparing,)  tapers  bright. 
Which  give  a  momentary  sight . 
Of  some  fair  form  with  visage  glowing. 
With  loosen'd  braids  and  tresses  flowing. 
Who,  busied,  by  the  mirror  stands. 
With  bending  head  and  upraised  hands. 
Whose  moving  shadow  strangely  ftils 
With  size  enlarged  on  roof  and  walls. 
Ah !  lovely  are  the  things,  I  ween. 
By  arrowy  speed's  light  glam'rie  seen  I 
Fancy,  so  touch'd,  will  long  retain 
That  quickly  seen,  nor  seen  again. 

But  now  he  spies  the  flaring  door 
Of  bridled  Swan  or  gilded  Boar, 
At  which  the  bowing  waiter  stands 
To  know  th'  alighting  guest's  commandft. 
A  place  of  bustle,  dirt,  and  din. 
Cutting  without,  scolding  within  i 
Oi  narrow  means  and  ample  boast, 
The  traveller's  stated  halting  post. 
Where  trunks  are  missing  or  deranged. 
And  parcels  lost  and  horses  chan^d. 

Yet  this  short  scene  of  noisy  coil 
But  serves  our  traveller  as  a  foil, 
Eubaocing  what  succeeds,  and  lending 
A  charm  to  pensive  quiet,  sending 
To  home  and  friends,  left  far  behind. 
The  kindliest  musings  of  his  mind; 


Or,  should  they  stray  to  thoughts  of  pun» 
A  dimness  o'er  the  haggard  train, 
A  mood  and  hour  like  this  win  threw. 
An  vex'd  and  burienM  spirits  know. 

Night,  hMieliness,  and  motion  are 
Agents  of  power  to  distance  care  i 
To  distance,  not  discard ;  for  then. 
Withdrawn  from  busy  haunts  of  men. 
Necessity  to  act  suspended. 
The  present,  past,  and  future  blended. 
Like  figures  of  a  mazy  dance. 
Weave  round  the  eoul  a  dreamy  traaee, 
Till  jolting  stone,  or  turnpike  gate 
Arouse  him  from  the  soothing  state. 

And  when  the  midnight  hour  is  past. 
If  through  the  night  his  journey  last. 
When  still  and  lonely  is  the  road. 
Nor  living  creature  moves  abroad. 
Then  most  of  all,  like  fabled  wizard. 
Night  sUly  dons  her  cloak  and  vizard. 
His  eyes  at  every  comer  greeting, 
With  some  new  slight  of  dexterous  cheating. 
And  cunningly  his  sight  betrays. 
E'en  with  his  own  lamps'  partial  rays. 

The  road,  that  in  foir  simple  day 
Through  pasture  land  or  corn-fields  lay, 
A  broken  hedge-row's  ragged  screen 
Skirting  its  weedy  margin  green,— 
With  boughs  projectinf ,  interfaced 
With  thorn  and  brier,  distinctly  traoed 
On  the  deep  shadows  at  their  back. 
That  deeper  sink  to  pitchy  black. 
Appearing  oft  to  fancy's  eye. 
Like  woven  boughs  of  ttpestne,— 
Seems  now  to  wind  through  tangled  wood. 
Or  forest  wild,  where  Robin  Hood, 
With  all  his  outbiws,  stout  and  bold. 
In  olden  days  his  reign  might  hold. 
Where  vagrant  school-boy  feare  to  roam. 
The  gipsy's  haunt,  the  woodman's  home. 
Yea,  roofless  bam,  and  min'd  wall, 
As  passing  lights  upon  them  fall. 
When  favour'd  by  surrounding  gloom, 
The  castle's  ruin'd  state  assume. 

The  steamy  vapour  that  proceeds 
From  moisten^  hide  of  weary  steeds. 
And  high  on  either  hand  doth  rise. 
Like  clouds,  storm-drilted,  pest  him  Atotf 
While  liquid  mire,  by  their  hoofd  feet 
Cast  up,  adds  magic  to  the  cheat. 
Glancing  presumptuously  before  him. 
Like  yellow  diamonds  of  Cairagomm. 

How  many  are  the  subtle  ways. 
By  which  sly  night  the  eye  betrays. 
When  in  her  wild  iantastie  mood. 
By  lone  and  wakeful  traveller  wooed ! 
Shall  I  proceed  ?  O  no !  for  now 
Upon  the  black  horizon's  brow 
Appears  a  line  of  tawny  light ; 
Thy  reign  is  ended,  witching  night ! 
And  soon  thy  place  a  wizard  elf, 
(But  only  second  to  thyself 
In  glam'rie's  art)  will  quickly  take. 
Spreading  o'er  mieadow,  vale,  and  brakt^ 
Her  misty  shrood  of  pearly  white  9^» 
A  modest,  though  deceitful  wigh 
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Who  in  a  softer,  gentler  waj, 
Will  with  the  wakeful  fancy  plaj, 
When  knolls  of  woods,  their  bases  losing, 
Are  islands  on  a  lake  reposing. 
And  streeted  town,  of  high  pretence. 
As  rolls  away  the  vapour  dense, 
With  all  Its  wavy,  curling  billows. 
Is  but  a  row  of  pollard  willows.— 
O  no !  my  traveller,  still  and  lone, 
A  far,  fatiguing  way  hath  gone  j 
His  eyes  are  dim,  he  stoops  his  crest, 
And  folds  his  anns,  and  goes  to  rest 


SIR  MAURICE. 

A  BALLAD. 

Sim  Maurice  was  a  wealthy  lord. 

He  lived  in  the  north  countrie. 
Well  would  he  cope  with  foeman's  sword 

Or  the  glance  of  a  lady's  eye. 

Now  all  his  armed  vassals  wait, 

A  stanch  and  burly  band, 
Before  his  stately  castle's  gate. 

Bound  for  the  Holy  Land. 

Above  the  spearmen's  lengthen'd  file. 
Are  figured  ensigns  flying ;  , 

Stroked  by  their  keeper's  hand  the  while. 
Are  hamess'd  chargers  neighing. 

And  looks  of  wo,' and  looks  of  cheer. 

And  looks  the  two  between. 
On  many  a  warlike  face  appear. 

Where  tears  have  lately  been. 

For  all  they  love  b  left  behind ; 

Hope  beckons  them  before : 
Their  parting  sails  spread^  to  the  wind, 

Blown  from  their  native  shore. 

Then  through  the  crowded  portal  pass'd 

Six  goodly  knights  and  tall ; 
Sir  Maurice  himself,  who  came  the  last. 

Was  goodliest  of  them  all. 

And  proudly  roved  with  hasty  eye 

"O'er  all  the  warlike  train  ;— 
«  Save  ye,  brave  comrades  !  prosperously. 
Heaven  send  us  o'er  the  midn ! 

*<  But  see  I  right  ?  an  armed  band 

From  Moorham's  lordless  hall  i 
And  he  who  bears  the  high  command. 

Its  ancient  seneschal  I 

**  Return  t  your  stately  keep  defend  i 

Defend  your  lady's  bower, 
Lest  rude  and  lawless  hands  should  rend 

That  lone  and  lovely  flower."— 

**  God  will  defend  our  lady  dear. 

And  we  will  cross  the  sea. 
From  slavery's  chain,  his  lot  severe, 

Our  noble  lord  to  free." — 

«  Nay,  nay !  some  vrandering  minstrel'i  tongue, 

Hath  framed  a  story  vain  t 
Thy  lord,  his  liegemen  brave  among. 

Near  Acre's  wall  vras  slain."— 


**  Nay,  good  my  lord !  for  had  his  life 

Been  lost  on  battle-ground. 
When  iceased  that  fell  and  fatal  stEi£e» 

His  body  had  been  found. 

**  No  faith  to  such  delusions  give  i 

His  mortal  term  is  past" — 
**  Not  so !  not  so  !  he  is  alive. 

And  will  be  found  at  last !" 

These  latter  words  right  eagerly 
From  a  slender  stripling  broke. 

Who  stood  the  ancient  warrior  by, 
And  trembled  as  he  spoke. 

Sir  Maurice  started  at  the  sound. 

And  all  from  top  to  toe 
The  stripling  scann'd,  who  to  the  ground 

His  blushing  face  bent  low. 

**  Is  this  thy  kinsman,  seneschal  ? 

Thine  own  or  thy  sister's  son  ? 
A  gentler  page,  in  tent  or  hall. 

Mine  eyes  ne'er  look'd  upon.— • 

'  To  thine  own  home  return,  fair  youth. 

To  thine  own  home  return ; 
Sive  ear  to  likely,  sober  truth. 

Nor  prudent  counsel  spurn. 

**  War  suits  thee  not,  if  boy  thou  art  { 

And  if  a  sweeter  name 
Befit  thee,  do  not  lightly  part 

With  maiden'^  honour'd  fame." 

He  tum'd  him  from  his  liegemen  all. 
Who  round  their  chieftain  press'd ; 

His  very  shadow  on  the  wall 
His  troubled  mind  express'd. 

As  sometimes  slow  and  sometimes  fast 

He  paced  to  and  fro. 
His  plumy  crest  now  upward  cast 

In  air,  now  drooping  low. 

Sometimes  like  one  in  frantic  mood, 
*     Short  words  of  sound  he  utter'd. 
And  sometimes,  stopping  short,  he  stood 
As  to  himself  he  mutter'd. 

**  A  daughter's  love,  a  maiden's  pride ! 

And  may  they  not  agree  ? 
Could  man  desire  a  lovelier  bride, 

A  truer  friend  than  she  ? 

«  Down,  cursed  thought !  a  boy's  garb 

Betrays  not  wanton  will, 
Yet,  sharper  than  an  arrow's  baib. 

That  fear  might  haunt  me  stilL" 

He  mutter'd  long,  then  to  the  gate, 

Retum'd  and  look'd  arotind. 
But  the  seneschal  and  his  stripling  malt 

Were  nowhere  to  be  found. 

With  outward  cheer  and  inward  smart. 

In  warlike  fair  array. 
Did  Maurice  with  his  bands  depart, 

And  shoreward  bent  his  way. 

Their  stately  ship  rode  near  the  port. 

The  warriors  to  receive  j 
And  there,  with  blessings  kind,  but  shoil. 

Did  friends  of  friends  take  leave. 
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And  soon  they  saw  the  crowded  strand 

Wear  dimly  from  their  view ; 
And  soon  they  saw  the  distant  land, 

A  line  of  hazy  blue. 

The  wlite-sai)*d  ship  with  favooring  bretxe, 

In  all  her  gallant  pride, 
BAbved  like  the  mistress  of  the  seas, 

That  rippled  far  and  wide. 

Sometimes  with  steady  course  she  went. 
O'er  wave  and  surge  careering  j 

Sometimes  with  sidelong  mast  she  bent. 
Her  wings  the  sea-foam  sheering. 

Sometimes,  with  poles  and  rigging  berA, 

She  scudded  before  the  blast  \ 
But  safely  by  the  Syrian  shore. 

Her  anchor  dropt  at  last. 

^That  martial  honours  Maurice  won, 
Join'd  with  the  brare  and  great. 

Prom  the  fierce,  faithless  Saracen, 
I  nuy  not  here  relate. 

With  boldest  band  on  bridge  or  moat. 

With  champion  on  the  plain, 
V  til'  breach  with  clustering  foes  he  fought. 

Choked  up  with  grisly  slain. 

Most  valiant  by  the  valiant  styled. 
Their  praise  his  deeds  proclaimed. 

And  oft  his  licg<»men  proudly  smiled 
To  hear  their  leader  named. 

But  fate  will  quell  the  hero's  strength. 

And  dim  the  loftiest  brow } 
And  this,  our  noble  chief,  at  length 

Was  in  the  dust  laid  low. 

He  lay  the  heaps  of  dead  beneath. 

As  sunk  life's  flickering  flame. 
And  thought  it  was  the  trace  of  death. 

That  o'er  his  senses  came. 

And  when  again  day's  blessed  light 

Did  on  his  vision  fall, 
There  stood  by  his  side, — a  wondrous  sight ! 

The  ancient  seneschal. 

He  strove,  but  coiui  not  utter  word. 

His  misty  senses  fled ; 
Again  he  woke,  and  Moorham's  lord 

Was  bending  o'er  his  bed. 

A  third  time  sank  he,  as  if  dead. 

And  then,  his  eyelids  raising, 
He  saw  a  chief  with  turbaned  head. 

Intently  on  him  gazing. 

^  The  prophet's  zealous  servant  I  \ 
His  battles  I've  fought  and  won ) 

Christians  I  scorn,  their  creeds  deny,  > 
But  honour  Mary's  Son. 

**  And  I  have  wedded  an  English  dame. 

And  set  her  parent  free ; 
And  none,  who  wears  an  English  name. 

Shall  e'er  be  thrall'd  by  me. 

•*  For  her  dear  sake  I  can  endure 
All  wrong,  all  hatred  smother  \ 

Whate'er  I  feel,  thou  art  secure. 
As  though  thou  wert  ny  brother."— 


"*  And  thou  hast  wedded  aa  English  dame !" 

Sir  Maurice  said  no  more. 
For  o'er  his  heart  soft  weakness  came. 

He  sigh'd  and  wept  full  sore. 

And  many  a  dreary  day  and  night 
With  the  Moslem  chief  stay'd  he. 

But  ne'er  could  catch,  to  bless  his  si|^ 
One  glimpse  of  the  fair  lady. 

Ofr  gazed  he  on  her  lattice  high 

As  he  paced  the  court  below. 
And  turn'd  his  listening  ear  to  try 

H  word  or  accent  low 
Might  haply  reach  him  there ;  and  oft 

Traversed  the  garden  green. 
Wotting  her  footsteps  small  and  soft 

Might  on  the  turf  be  seen. 

And  oft  to  Moorham's  lord  he  gave 

His  listening  ear,  who  told. 
How  he  became  a  wretched  slave 

Within  that  Syrian  hold ; 

What  time  from  liegemen  parted  fitf. 

Upon  the  battle  field. 
By  stern  and  adverse  fate  of  war 

He  was  obliged  to  yield : 

And  how  hb  daughter  did  by  stealth 

So  boldly  cross  the  sea 
With  secret  store  of  gather'd  wealth. 

To  set  her  father  free  c 

And  how  into  the  foeman's  hands 

She  and  her  people  fell  \ 
And  how  (herself  in  captive  bands) 

She  sought  him  in  his  cell ; 

And  but  a  captive  boy  appear'd. 

Till  grief  her  sex  betray'd. 
And  the  fierce  Saracen,  so  fearM  I 

Spoke  gently  to  the  maid : 

How  for  her  plighted  hand  sued  he. 

And  solemn  promise  gave, 
Her  noble  father  should  be  free 

With  every  Christian  slave ; 

(For  many  there,  in  bondage  kept. 

Felt  the  stem  rule  of  vice  \) 
How,  long  she  ponder'd,  sorely  wept. 

Then  paid  the  fearful  price. — 

A  tale  which  made  his  bosom  thrill. 

His  faded  eyes  to  weep  \ 
He,  waking,  thought  upon  it  stiU, 

And  saw  it  in  his  sleep. 

But  harness  rings,  and  the  trumpet's  bisir 

Again  to  battle  calls ; 
And  Christian  powers,  in  grand  array, 

Are  near  those  Moslem  walls. 

Sir  Maurice  heard}  untoward  fate  \ 

Sad  to  be  thought  upon  i 
But  the  castle's  lord  unlock'd  its  gate. 

And  bade  his  guest  be  gone. 

•   «  Fight  thou  for  faith  by  thee  adored 
By  thee  so  well  maintain'd ! 
But  never  may  thb  trusty  sword 
With  blood  of  thine  be  stain'd  •"— 
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Sir  Muttie*  tDok  him  by  the  hand, 
«  God  blen  thee,  too/^— be  eried  i 

Then  to  Urn  nmxmt  Chrktfso  btad 
With  mingled  feelingi  hied. 

The  batUe  join*d,  with  dmantleM  pride 
'Gtinst  fbenften,  fbemen  stood  i 

And  loon  the  &tal  field  wat  dyed 
With  many  a  brave  mmH  blood. 

At  length  gave  way  the  Moslem  foitei 

Their  valiant  chief  Was  slain ; 
Uaurice  protected  his  lifeless  corse. 

And  bore  it  from  the  plain. 

There's  mourning  in  the  Moslem  halls, 

A  dull  and  dismal  sound : 
The  lady  left  its  'leaguer'd  walls. 

And  safe  protection  found. 

When  months  were  past,  the  widow'd 

Look'd  calm  and  cheerfully ; 
Then  Maurice  to  her  presence  came. 

And  bent  him  on  his  knee. 

What  words  of  penitence  or  suit 

He  utter'd,  pass  we  by } 
The  lady  wept,  awhile  was  mute. 

Then  gave  this  firm  reply : 

**  That  thou  didst  doubt  my  maiden  pride 
(A  thought  that  rose  and  vanish'd 

So  fleetingly)  I  will  not  chide  i 
rris  from  remembrance  banished. 

**  But  thy  fair  fame,  eam'd  by  thy  twoid. 

Still  spotless  jhall  it  be  t 
1  was  the  bride  of  a  Moslem  lord. 

And  will  never  be  bride  to  thee." 

80  firm,  though  gentle,  was  her  look, 

Hope  i'  the  instant  fled  t 
A  solemn,  dear  farewell  he  took. 

And  from  her  presence  sped. 

And  she  a  plighted  nun  became, 

God  serving  day  and  night ; 
And  he  of  blest  Jerusalem 

A  brave  and  zealous  knight 

But  that  their  lot  was  one  of  wo. 

Wot  ye,  because  of  this 
Their  seperate  single  state  ?  if  so. 

In  sooth  ye  judge  amiss. 

She  tends  the  helpless  stranger*!  bed. 

For  alms  her  wealth  is  stored ; 
On  her  meek  worth  God's  grace  is  shed, 

Man's  grateful  blessings  pour'd. 

He  stitt  in  warlike  mail  doth  stalk. 

In  arms  his  prowess  prove ; 
And  oft  of  siege  or  battle  talk. 

And  sometimes  of  his  love. 

She  was  the  fairest  of  the  fair, 

The  gentlest  of  the  kind) 
Search  ye  the  wide  world  everywhere. 

Her  like  ye  shall  not  find. 

She  iros  the  fairest,  is  the  belt. 
Too  good  for  a  monarch's  bride't 

I  would  not  give  her  in  her  nun*s  eoif  dMstM 
For  all  her  sex  beside. 


ADDRESS  TO  A  STEAM-VES8EL« 

Fbkiortbd  with  passengers  of  eveiy  tort, 
A  motley  throng,  thou  leavett  the  busy  poit. 
Thy  long  and  ample  deck,  where  acatter*d  lie 
Baskets,  and  cloaks,  and  shawls  of  scarlet  dyet 
Where  dogs  and  children  throu^  the  crowd  aH 

straying. 
And,  on  his  bench  apart,  the  fiddler  playing. 
While  matron  dames  to  tresselfd  seats  repair,— 
Seems,  on  the  gleamy  waves  a  floating  fUr 
Its  daric  form  on  the  sky's  pale  azure  cast. 
Towers  from  this  chistering  group  thy  {HllarV  eMl. 
The  dense  snoke  issning  from  its  nanow  vat 
Is  to  the  air  in  curly  volomes  sent. 
Which,  coiling  and  uncoiling  on  the  wind. 
Trails  like  a  writhing  serpent  far  behind. 
Beneath,  as  each  merged  wheel  i^  motioD  pliai, 
On  either  side  the  white-ehurn'd  waters  nse» 
And,  newly  parted  from  the  noisy  fray. 
Track  with  light  ridgy  foam  thy  recent  w^» 
Then  far  diverged,  in  many  a  welted  hne 
Of  lustre,  on  the  distant  surface  shine. 

Thou  hold'st  thy  course  in  independent  pnde* 
No  leave  ask'st  thou  of  either  wind  or  tidew 
To  whate'er  point  the  breeze,  inconstant,  veer. 
Still  doth  thy  careless  hehnsmaa  onwvd  steer; 
As  if  the  stroke  of  some  magician's  wand 
Had  lent  thee  power  the  ocean  to  command. 
What  is  this  power  which  thus  within  thee  liliki^ 
And,  all  unseen,  like  a  mask'd  giant  works  f 
E'en  that  which  gentle  dames,  at  morning's  tea. 
From  silver  urn  ascending,  daily  see 
With  tressy  wreathings  playing  in  the  air. 
Like  the  loosed  ringlets  of  a  lady's  hair } 
Or  rising  from  th'  enaotiell'd  cup  beneath. 
With  the  soft  fragrance  of  an  infants  breaOii 
That  which  within  the  peasant's  humble  eot 
Comes  from  th'  uncover'd  movtfa  of  saToury  pot, 
As  his  kind  mate  prepares  his  noonday  fare. 
Which  cur,  and  cat,  and  rosy  urchins  share  e 
That  which,  all  silver'd  with  the  moon's  pale  ben, 
Precedes  the  mighty  Geyser's  upcast  stream. 
What  time,  with  bellowing  din  exploded  forth. 
It  decks  the  midnight  of  the  frozen  nortii. 
Whilst  travellers  from  their  skin-4pnrad  eotchet 

rise 
To  gaze  upon  the  sig^t  with  wondering  cyee. 
Thou  hast  to  those  *<  in  populous  city  pent,*- 
Glimpses  of  wild  and  beauteous  nature  lent  $ 
A  bright  remembrance  ne'er  to  be  destroy'd. 
Which  proves  to  them  a  treasure,  long  efooy*^ 
And  for  this  scope  to  beings  erst  confined, 
I  fain  would  hall  thee  with  a  grateful  mind. 
They  who  had  naught  of  ver^nt  freshness  seen 
But  suburb  orchards  choked  withcolworts  green 
Now,  seated  at  their  ease  may  glide  along, 
Lochlomond's  fair  and  fairy  isles  among  | 
Where  bushy  promontories  fondly  peep 
At  their  own  beauty  in  the  nether  deep. 
O'er  drooping  birch  and  berried  row'n  that  lav€ 
Their  vagrant  branches  in  the  glassy  wave ; 
They,  who  on  higher  objects  scarce  have  coimled 
Than  church's  spire  with  gilded  vane  sunnofuntrd, 
May  view,  within  their  near,  distinctive  ken. 
The  rocky  summits  of  the  lofty  Ben  t 
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Or  se«  his  purpled  shoulders  darkly  lower 
Through  the  din  draper  j  of  &  summer  shower. 
Where,  spread  io  hro^d  and   fair  expanse,  the 

Clyde 
Mingles  his  waters  with  the  briny  tide, 
Along  the  lesser  Cumra's  rocky  shore. 
With  moss  and  crusted  liehens  flecker*d  o*er, 
£*en  he,  who  hath  but  warr*d  with  thieving  cat. 
Or  from  hit  cupboard  chased  a  hungry  rat. 
The  city  cobbler, — scares  the  wild  seamew 
In  Its  mkl-flight  with  loud  and  shrill  halloo ; 
Or  valiantly  with  fearful  threatening  shakes 
His  lank  and  greasy  head  at  Kittywakes,* 
The  eyes  that  hath  no  fairer  outline  seen 
Than  chimney'd  walls  with  slated  roofs  between, 
Which  hard  and  harshly  edge  the  smoky  sky. 
May  Aron's  softly-yision'd  peaks  desciy, 
Cooping  with  graceful  state  her  steepy  sides, 
O'er  which  the  cloud's  broad  shadow  swiftly  glides. 
And  interlacing  slopes  that  gently  merge 
Into  the  pearly  mist  of  ocean's  verge. 
Eyes  which  admired  that  work  of  sordid  skill. 
The  storied  structure  of  a  cotton  mill, 
May,  wondering,  now  behold  the  unnumber'd  host 
Of  marshalPd  pillars  on  fair  Ireland*fe  coast. 
Phalanx  on  phalanx  ranged  with  sidelong  bend. 
Or  broken  ranks  that  to  the  main  descend. 
Like  Pharaoh's  army,  on  the  Red  Sea  shore. 
Which  deep  and  deeper  went  to  rise  no  more. 

Yet  ne'ertheless,  whate'er  we  owe  to  thee. 
Rover  at  will  on  river,  lake,  and  sea,  • 

As  profit's  bait  or  pleasure's  lure  engage, 
Thou  offspring  of  that  philosophic  sage. 
Watt,  who  in  heraldry  of  science  ranks, 
With  those  to  whom  men  owe  high  meed  of  thanks. 
And  shall  not  be  forgotten,  e'en  when  fame 
Graves  on  her  annals  Davy's  splendid  name  !— 
Dearer  to  fancy,  to  the  eye  more  fair. 
Are  the  light  skiffs,  that  to  the  breezy  air 
Unfiirl  their  swelling  sails  of  snowy  hoe 
Upon  the  moving  lap  of  ocean  blue  t 
As  the  proud  swan  on  summer  lake  displays. 
With  plumage  brightening  in  the  morning  rays. 
Her  fair  pavilion  of  erected  .wings,— 
They  change,  and  veer,  and  turn  like  living  things. 

So  &irly  rigg'd,  with  shrouding,  sails  and  mast. 
To  brave  with  manly  skill  the  winter  blast 
Of  every  clime,— in  vessels  rigg'd  like  these 
Did  great  Columbus  crou  the  western  seas. 
And  to  the  stinted  thoughts  of  man  reveal'd 
What  yet  the  course  of  ages  bad  concealM. 
In  such  as  these,  on  high  adventure  bent 
Round  the  rast  world  Magellan's  comrades  went 
To  toeh  as  these  are  hardy  seamen  (bund 
As  with  the  ties  of  kmdred  feeling  bound, 
Boastmg,  as  cans  of  cheering  grog  they  sip. 
The  varied  fortunes  of  <<  our  gallant  ship." 
The  offspring  these  of  bold  sagacious  man 
Ere  yet  the  reign  of  letter'd  lore  began. 

In  very  truth,  compared  to  these  thou  art 
A  dally  labourer,  a  mechanic  swart. 
In  working  weeds  array 'd  of  homely  gray. 
Opposed  to  gentle  nymph  or  lady  gay. 
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To  whose  free  robes  the  graceful  right  is  given 
To  play  and  dally  with  the  winds  of  heaven. 
Beholding  thee,  the  great  of  other  days 
And  modern  men  with  all  their  alter'd  way*, 
Across  my  mind  with  hasty  transit  gleam. 
Like  fleeting  shadows  of  a  feverish  dreamt 
Fitful  I  gaze  with  adverse  humours  teased. 
Half  sad,  half  proud,  half  angry,  and  half  pleased. 
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Gifted  of  Heaven  !  who  hast,  in  days  gone  by« 
Moved  every  heart,  delighted  every  eye. 
While  age  and  youth,  of  high  and  low  degree. 
In  sympathy  were  join'd,  beholding  thee. 
As  in  the  drama's  ever  changing  scene 
Thou  heldst  thy  splendid  state,  our  tragic  queen ! 
No  barriers  there  thy  fair  domain  conAned, 
Thy  sovereign  sway  was  o'er  the  human  mind  { 
And,  in  the  triumph  of  that  witching  hour. 
Thy  lofty  bearing  well  became  thy  powe^ 

Th'  impasaion'd  changes  of  thy  beauteous  face. 
Thy  stately  form  and  high  imperial  grace ; 
Thine  arms  impetuous  tost,  thy  robe's  wide  flow. 
And  the  cark  tempest  gather'd  on  thy  brow. 
What  time  thy  flashing  eye  and  lip  of  scorn 
Down  to  the  dust  thy  mimic  foes  have  borne  ( 
Remorseful  musings,  sunk  to  deep  dejection. 
The  fix'd  and  yearning  looks  of  strong  affection  ( 
The  action'd  turmoil  of  a  bosom  rending. 
When  pity,  love,  and  honour  arc  contending  $— « 
Who  have  beheld  all  this,  right  well  I  ween ! 
A  lovely,  grand,  and  wondrous  sight  have  seen. 

Thy  varied  accents,  rapid,  fitful,  slow. 
Loud  rage,  and  fear's  snatch'd  whisper,  quick  and 

low. 
The  burst  of  stifled  love,  the  wail  of  grief. 
And  tones  of  high  command,  full,  solemn,  brief; 
The  change  of  voice  and  emphasis  that  threw 
Light  on  obscurity,  and  brought  to  view 
Distinctbns  nice,  when  grave  or  comic  mood. 
Or  mingled  humours,  terse  and  new,  elude 
Common  perception,  as  earth's  smallest  things 
To  size  and  fonn  the  vesting  hoarfrost  brings. 
Which  seem'd  as  if  some  secret  voice,  to  clear 
The  ravell'd  meaning,  whisper'd  in  thhie  ear. 
And  thou  had'st  even  with  him  comnranion  kept. 
Who  hath  so  long  in  Stratford's  chancel  slept. 
Whose  lines,  where  Nature's  brightest  traces  shine 
Alone  were  worthy  deem'd  of  powers  like  thine ; 
They,  who  have  heard  all  this,  have  proved  full 

well 
Of  soul-exciting  sound  the  mightiest  spell. 

But  though  time's  lengthen'd  shadows  o'er  the* 
gUde, 
And  pomp  of  regal  state  is  cast  aside. 
Think  not  the  glory  of  thy  course  is  spent  $ 
There's  moonlight  radiance  to  thy  evening  lent. 
Which  from  the  mental  world  can  never  fade. 
Till  all  who've  seen  thee  in  the  grave  are  laid. 
Thy  graceful  form  still  moves  in  nightly  dreamt, 
And  what  thou  wert  to  the  wrapt  sleeper  seems  i 
While  feverish  fancy  oft  doth  fondly  trace 
Within  her  curtain'd  couch  thy  wondrous  face. 


too 
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Yea ;  and  to  many  a  wight,  bereft  and  lone. 
In  9iusing  hours,  though  all  to  thee  unknown, 
Soothiug  his  earthly  course  of  good  and  ill. 
With  all  thy  potent  chann  thou  aetest  still. 
And  now  In  crowded  room  or  rich  saloon. 
Thy  stately  presence  recognised,  how  soon 
The  glance  of  many  an  eye  is  on  thee  cast. 
In  grateful  memory  of  pleasures  past ! 
Pleased  to  behold  thee  with  becoming  grace 
Take,  as  befits  thee  well,  an  honour'd  place 
(Where,  blest  by  many  a  heart,  long  mayst  thou 

stand) 
Amongst  the  virtuous  matrons  of  the  land. 


A  VOLUNTEER  SONG. 

Tk,  who  Britain's  soldiers  be, 
Freemen,  children  of  the  free, 
Who  freely  come  at  danger's  call 
From  shop  and  palace,  cot  and  hal). 
And  brace  ye  bravely  up  in  warlike  geer 
For  all  that  ye  hold  dear ! 

Blest  in  your  hands  be  sword  and  spear ! 
There  is  no  banded  Briton  here 
On  whom  some  fond  mate  hath  not  smUed, 
Or  hung  in  love  some  lisping  child  i 
Or  aged  parent,  grasping  his  last  stay 
With  locks  of  honour'd  gray. 

Such  men  behold  with  steady  pride 
The  threaten'd  tempest  gathering  wide. 
And  list,  with  onward  forms  inclined, 
To  sound  of  foemen  on  the  wind. 
And  bravely  act,  mid  th^  wild  battle's  roar. 
In  scenes  imtried  before. 

Let  veterans  boast,  as  well  they  may. 
Nerves  steel'd  in  many  a  bloody  day  i 
The  generous  heart,  who  takes  his  stand 
Upon  his  free  and  native  land. 
Doth  with  the  first  sound  of  the  hostile  drum 
A  fearless  man  become. 

Come  then,  ye  hosts  that  madly  pour 
From  wave-toss'd  floats  upon  our  shore ! 
If  fell  or  gentle,  false  or  tine, 
Liit  those  inquire  who  wish  to  sue  t 
Nor  fiend  nor  hero  from  a  foreign  strand 
Shall  lord  it  in  our  land. 

Come  then,  ye  hosts  that  madly  pour 
From  vrave-toss'd  floats  upon  our  shore ! 
An  adverse  wind  or  breezeless  main, 
Lock'd  in  their  ports  our  tars  detain. 
To  waste  their  wistful  spirits,  vainly  keen. 
Else  here  ye  had  not  been. 


Yet,  ne'ertbeless,  in  strong  amy. 

Prepare  ye  for  a  well-fought  day. 

Let  banners  wave,  and  trumpets  somd* 

And  closing  cohorts  darken  round. 

And  the  fierce  onset  raise  its  rainglc4  mar 

New  sound  on  England's  shore  ! 

Freemen,  children  of  the  free. 
Are  brave  alike  on  land  or  sea  ;* 
And  every  rood  of  British  ground. 
On  which  a  hostile  glave  is  found. 
Proves  under  their  firm  tread  and  vigf  r't 
A  deck  of  royal  oak. 


TO  A  CHILD, 
Whose  imp  art  thou,  with  dimpled  ck.^ 

And  curly  pate  and  merry  eye. 
And  arm  and  shoulders  round  and  sle*V, 

And  soft  and  fair  ?  thou  urchin  sly ! 

What  boots  it  who,  with  sweet  caresses. 
First  call'd  thee  his,  or  squire  or  hind  f— 

For  thou  in  every  wight  that  passes. 
Dost  now  a  friendly  playmate  find. 

Thy  downcast  glances,  grave,  but  cunning. 

As  fringed  eyelids  rise  and  fall. 
Thy  shyness,  swiftly  from  roe  running,— 

Tis  infantine  coquetry  all ! 

Bht  far  afield  thou  hast  not  flown. 

With  mocks  and  threats  half  lisp'd,  naif  spohM 
I  feel  thee  pulling  at  my  gown. 

Of  right  goodwill  thy  simple  token. 

And  thou  must  laugh  and  wrestle  too, 

A  mimic  warfare  with  me  waging. 
To  make,  as  wily  lovers  do. 

Thy  after  kindness  more  engaging. 

The  wilding  rose,  sweet  as  thyself. 
And  new-cropt  daisies  are  thy  treasure  s 

I'd  gladly  part  with  worldly  pelf. 
To  taste  again  thy  youthful  pleasure. 

But  yet  for  all  thy  merry  look, 

Thy  frisks  and  wiles^  the  ^e  is  coming. 
When  thou  shalt  sit  in  cheerless  nook. 

The  weary  spell  or  hom-book  thumbiDg. 

Well  {  let  it  be  !  through  weal  and  wo. 
Thou  know'st  not  now  thy  future  range  j 

Life  is  a  motley,  shifting  show. 
And  thou  a  thing  of  hope  and  diange. 


*  It  was  then  frequently  said,  that  our 
our  soldiers. 
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RoBKRT  BLOOMnsLD,  the  SOD  of  a  tiilor  at 
HoDinfton,  in  Snffblk,  was  born  on  the  8d  of 
December,  1766.  His  mother,  who  was  the  village 
sefaool-mistress,  gave  him  the  onlj  education  he 
ever  received,  and  placed  him  first,  with  a  fanner 
of  Sapiston,  as  bis  assistant,  and  afterward  with 
George,  the  brother  of  Oar  poet,  who  was  a  shoe- 
maker in  London.  His  principal  occupation  was 
to  wait  upon  the  journeymen,  in  fetching  their 
dinners,  ficc. ;  and,  in  his  intervals  of  leisure,  he 
read  the  newspaper,  and,  with  the  help  of  a  dic- 
tionary, was  soon  able  to  comprehend  and  admire 
the  speeches  of  Burke,  Fox,  and  other  statesmen  of 
the  day.  His  next  step  toward  improvement  was  in 
bb  attendance  at  a  dissenting  meeting-house,  where, 
be  says,  he  soon  learned  to  accent  <*  hard  words ," 
besides  which,  he  also  visited  a  debating  society, 
went  sometimes  to  the  theatre,  and  read  the  His- 
tory of  England,  the  British  Traveller,  and  a  book 
of  geography.  A  perusal  of  some  poetry  in  the 
London  Magazine,  led  to  his  earliest  attempts  in  verse, 
which  he  sent  to  a  newspaper,  under  the  title  of  the 
Milk-maid,  or  the  First  of  May,  and  the  Sailor's 
Return.  Indeed,  says  bis  biographer,  in  the  An- 
nual Obituary,  he  had  so  generally  and  diligently 
improved  himself,  that,  although  only  sixteen  or 
seventeen  years  of  age,  his  brother  George  and 
bis  fellow  workmen  began  to  be  instructed  by  his 
conversation. 

In  1784,  anxious  to  avoid  a  part  in  some  disputes 
which  had  arisen  between  the  journeymen  and 
master  shoemakers,  by  whom  himself  and  his 
brother  were  employed^  Robert  ntvned  to  his 
relation  at  Sapiston,  and,  for  two  Bonths,  worked 
at  farming.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  he  was 
put  apprentice  to  Mr.  Dudbridge,  a  ladies'  sooe- 
maker,  and  soon  became  expert  at  his  trade.  In 
1790,  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  boat-builder, 
and  after  some  years  of  conjugal  poverty,  hired  a 
room  up  one  pair  of  stairs,  at  No.  14  Bell  Alley, 
Coleman  Street  The  master  of  the  house,  it  is 
said,  giving  him  leave  to  work  in  the  light  garret, 
two  pair  of  stairs  higher,  he  not  only  there  carried 
on  his  occupation,  but,  in  the  midst  of  six  or  seven 
other  workmen,  actually  completed  his  Farmer's 
Boy :  the  parts  of  Autumn  and  Winter  having  been 
composed  in  bis  head  before  a  line  of  them  was 
committed  to  paper.  When  the  manuscript  was  fit 
for  publication,  be  offered  it,  but  in  vain,  to  various 
booksellers,  and  to  the  editor  of  the  Monthly 
Magazine,  who,  in  his  number  for  September,  1823, 
gives  the  following  interesting  account  of  the 
afl&tr :— ^  He  brought  his  poem  to  our  office ;  and, 
though  his  unpolished  appearaoee,  his  coarse  hand- 
writing, and  wretched  orthography,  afforded  no 
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prospect  that  his  production  could  be  printed,  y*! 
be  found  attention  by  his  repeated  calls,  and  by  die 
humility  of  bis  expectations,  which  were  limited  to 
half-a-dozen  copies  of  the  magazine.  At  length, 
on  his  name  being  announced  when  a  literao^ 
gentleman,  particularly  conversant  in  rural  economy, 
happened  to  be  present,  the  poem  was  finally  re- 
examined, and  its  general  aspect  excited  the  risl- 
bility  of  that  gentleman  in  so  pointed  a  manner, 
that  Bloomfield  was  called  into  the  room,  and  ex- 
horted not  to  waste  his  time,  and  neglect  his  em- 
ployment, in  making  vain  attempts,  and  particularly 
in  treading  on  the  ground  which  Thomson  had 
sanctified.  His  earnestness  and  confidence,  bow- 
ever,  led  the  editor  to  advise  him  to  consult  hie 
countryman,  Mr.  Capel  Lofft,  of  Trooton,  to  whom 
he  gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction.  On  his 
departure,  the  gentleman  present  warmly  com- 
plimented the  editor  on  the  sound  advice  which 
he  had  given  <  the  poor  feUow ;'  and  it  was  mutually 
conceived  that  an  industrious  man  was  thereby 
likely  to  be  saved  from  a  ruinous  infatuation." 

The  poem  at  length  reached  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Capel  Lofft,  who  sent  it,  with  the  strongest  recook> 
mendations,  to  Mr.  Hill,  the  proprietor  of  the 
Monthly  Mirror,  who  negotiated  the  sa]e,A>f  the 
poem  with  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Vemor  and 
Hood.  These  gentlemen  acted  with  great  liberality 
towards  Bloomfield,  by  voluntarily  giving  him 
£200  in  addition  to  the  £50  originally  stipulated 
for,  and  by  securing  to  him  a  moiety  of  the  copy- 
right of  his  poem,  which,  on  its  appearance,  was 
received  with  a  burst  of  wonder  and  applause  from 
all  quarters.  The  most  eminent  critics  and  literati 
of  the  day  were  profuse  in  their  praise  of  both  the 
author  and  his  poem ;  and  the  most  polished  cirelei 
of  society  were  smitten  with  the  charms  of  raral 
life,  as  depicted  by  the  Farmer's  Boy.  He  also 
received  some  substantial  proofs  of  the  estimation 
in  which  he  was  held,  by  presents  from  the  Duke 
of  York  and  other  persons  of  distinction ;  and  toe 
Duke  of  Grafton,  after  having  bad  him  down  to 
Whittlebury  Forest,  of  which  his  grace  was  ranger, 
settled  upon  him  a  gratuity  of  a  shilling  a-day,  and 
subsequently  appointed  him  under-sealer  in  the 
Seal  office.  Subscrq>lions  were  also  entered  into 
for  his  benefit  at  various  plaees;  in  addition  to 
whieb,  he  derived  considerable  emolument  from  the 
sale  of  bis  work,  of  which,  in  a  short  space  of  time, 
near  forty  thousand  copies  were  sold. 

His  good  fortune,  which,  he  said,  appeared  to  him 
as  a  dream,  enabled  him  to  remove  to  a  comfortable 
and  commodious  habitation  in  the  City  Road, 
where,  having  given  up  his  situation  at  the  Seal 
office,  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  he  worked  at 
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hifl  trade  as  a  shoemaker,  and  also  sold  .£olian 
harps  of  his  owo  coostruction.  He  continued  to 
•mploy  hb  poetical  powers,  and,  besides  contribu- 
ting several  pieces  to  t^  Monthly  Mirror,  published 
three  volumes  of  poems,  in  1802,  1804,  and  1S06, 
successively.  In  1811,  appeared  his  Banks  of  the 
Wye,  the  result  of  a  tour  made  by  him  into  New 
South  Wales,  the  mountain  scenery  of  which 
country  made  a  novel  and  pleasing  impression  upon 
his  mind.  Not  long  afterward,  owing,  as  some 
lay,  to  his  engaging  in  the  book  trade,  he  became  a 
bankrupt;  and  about  the  same  time, suffering  much 
iiom  the  dropsy,  he  left  London,  and  took  up  his 
abode  at  Shefibrd,  in  Bucks,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
healUi.  It  seems,  that  the  decreasing  sale  of  his 
works,  and  an  indiscriminate  liberality  toward  his 
friends  and  relations,  who  were  poor  and  numerous^ 
had  materially  diminished  his  finances  t  and  this, 
together  with  the  illness  before  mentioned,  preying 
Upon  his  mind,  threw  him  into  a  state  which 
threatened  to  terminate  in  mental  aberration.  This 
•Tent  was,  however,  prevented  by  his  death,  which 
took  place  at  Shefford«  on  the  l9Ui  of  August,  1823, 
in  the  fiftyseventh  year  of  his  age.  Ue  left  a 
widow  and  four  children;  and  had  published, 
ihortiy  before  his  death,  May  Day  with  the  Mu^es, 
and  Haxlewood  Hall,  a  Village  Drama^  in  three 
acts. 

The  characteristics  of  the  poem  of  the  Fanner's 
Boy  are  too  well  known  to  need  a  repetition  of  them 
here  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  popularity  of 
the  work  is  justified  by  the  unqualified  eulogy  of 
Parr,  SouUtey.Aikin,  Watson,  (Bishop  of  LlandaflE;) 


and  all  the  most  emment  critics  and  poets  of  « 
later  date.  Dr.  Drake,  in  his  Literary  Hooxs,  has 
taken  a  very  masterly  view  of  the  merits  of  this 
poem,  which  he  considers  not  inferior  to  the  Seasons 
of  Thomson,  from  which  Bloomfield  probably  took 
the  idea  of  the  Farmer's  Boy ;  though  there  is  no 
other  affinity  between  the  two,  than,  as  Mr.  Loot 
observes,  **  flowing  numbers,  feeling  l»e^,  poetic 
imagery  and  animation,  a  taste  for  the  pictnreaqiae, 
force  of  thought,  and  a  true  sense  of  tlie  natmal 
and  pathetic.*'  The  great  difference  between  the 
composition  of  Thomson  and  Bkximfield  eomists 
in  that  of  the  latter  being  exclusively  pastsial 
throughout ;  and,  indeed,  says  Dr.  Drake,  **  each 
are  its  raerks,  that  in  true  pastoral  imageiy  and 
simplicity,  I  do  not  think  any  productkui  can  he 
put  in  competition  with  I  since  the  dajrs  «f  Thee- 
cratus.^'  A  Latin  version  of  the  Fanner^  Bo^,  by 
Mr.  Clubbe,  was  published  in  1806,  and  it  has  heea 
translated,  by  M.  £tienne  Allard,  into  Fread^ 
under  the  titie  of  le  Valet  du  Fermier.  We  co^ 
elude  our  memoir  of  Bloomfield,  who  ^ipeara  t» 
have  blended  with  great  genius,  an  innate  modcsly 
and  amiableness  of  character,  with  the  foUowiaf 
verse,  from  a  very  eloquent  tribute  to  his  i 
by  Bernard  Barton  i 

It  fs  not  quaint  and  local  lerma 

Besprinkled  o'er  Uiy  rustic  lay, 
Though  well  eoch  dialect  confims 

Its  power  unlettered  minds  to  sway; 
But  'tis  not  these  that  roost  display 

Thy  sweetest  charms,  thy  gentlest  thrall  '* 
Words,  phrases,  fashions,  pass  away, 

But  Truth  and  Nature  live  thnogh  all. 


THE  FARMER'S  BOY, 


SPRING. 

ARGUMENT. 
Invocation,  &c.  Seed-time.  Harrowing.  Morning  walks. 
Milking.    The  dairy.    Suflblk  cheese.    Spring  coming 
ftcth.    Sheep  Ibnd  of  changing.    Lambs  at  play.    The 
botcher,  &c. 

O  COME,  blest  spirit !  whatsoe'er  thou  art. 
Thou  kindling  warmth  that  hoverest  round  my  heart, 
Sweet  inmate,  hail !  thou  source  of  sterling  joy. 
That  poverty  itself  cannot  destroy. 
Be  thou  my  muse ;  and  faithful  still  to  me, 
Retract  the  paths  of  wild  obscurity. 
N6  deeds  of  arms  my  humble  lines  rehearse ; 
No  Alpine  wonders  thunder  tiirougfa  my  verse. 
The  roaring  cataract,  the  snow-topt  hill. 
Inspiring  awe,  till  breath  itself  stands  still ; 
Nature's  sublimer  scenes  ne'er  charm'd  mine  eyes. 
Nor  science  led  me  through  the  boundless  skies ; 
From  meaner  objects  far  my  raptures  flow  t 
O  point  these  raptures !  bid  my  bosom  glow ! 
And  lead  my  soul  to  ecstasies  of  praise 
For  all  the  blessings  of  my  infuit  days ! 
Bear  me  through  regions  where  gay  fancy  dwells : 
Bat  mould  to  trutn's  fair  form  what  memory  tells. 


Live  triflhkg  incidenti,  and  gnce  my  song. 
That  to  the  humblest  menial  belong: 
To  him  whose  drudgery  unheeded  goes. 
His  joys  nnreckon'd,  as  his  cares  or  woes. 
Though  joys  and  cares  in  every  path  are  sown. 
And  youthful  minds  have  feelings  of  thdr  own. 
Quick  springing  sorrows,  transient  as  the  dew. 
Delights  from  trifles,  trifles  ever  new. 
"Twas  thus  with  Giles  t  meek,  fatherless  and  pc«»  i 
Labour  his  portion,  but  he  felt  no  more ; 
No  stripes,  no  tyranny  his  steps  pursued; 
His  life  was  constant,  cheerful  servitude; 
Strange  to  the  world,  he  wore  a  bashful  look. 
The  fields  his  study,  nature  was  hi*  book ' 
And  as  revolving  seasons  changed  the  scene 
From  heat  to  cold,  tempestuods  to  serene. 
Though  every  change  still  varied  his  empk)y, 
Tet  each  new  duty  brought  its  share  of  joy. 

Where  noble  Grafton  spreads  his  rich  domains 
Round  Euston's  water'd  vale,  and  sloping  plalH, 
Where  woods  and  groves  in  solemn  grandeur  ttK, 
Where  the  kite  brooding  unmolested  flies; 
The  woodcock  and  tiie  painted  pheasant  race. 
And  skulking  foxes,  destined  for  the  chase ; 
There  Giles,  untaught  and  unrepining,  stray'd 
Through  every  copse,  and  grove,  and  winding  glads; 
There  his  first  thoughts  to  nature's  ebanns  incUaeii 
That  stamps  devotion  on  th'  inquiring  mind. 


THE  FARMER'S  BOY. 


A  little  hna  his  getterovs  masttr  till'd. 

Who  with  peculiar  grace  his  stttien  filled  i 

B^^eeds  of  bospitali^  eiidear*d. 

Served  from  affectioD,  for  Ids  worth  reyered ; 

A  happy  oApring  blest  liis  plenteous  board, 

His  fields  were  fmitfnl,  and  his  bans  well  stored. 

And  fourscore  ewes  be  fed,  a  stutdjr  team, 

And  lowing  kine  that  grazed  beside  the  steeam. 

Unceasing  industry  he  kept  in  view ; 

And  never  laek'd  a  job  for  Giles  to  do. 

Fled  now  the  sullen  murmurs  of  the  north, 
The  splendid  raiment  of  the  Spring  peeps  forth  t 
Her  universal  green,  and  the  clear  sky. 
Delight  still  more  and  more  the  gaxing  eye. 
Wide  o'er  the  fields,  in  rising  moisture  strong. 
Shoots  up  the  simple  flower  or  creeps  along 
The  mellow*d  soil ;  imbibing  fairer  hues. 
Or  sweets  tnui  frequent  showers  and  evening  dews ; 
That  summon  from  their  sheds  the  slumbering 

ploughs. 
While  health  impregnates  every  breeze  that  blows. 
No  wheels  support  the  diving,  pointed  share ; 
No  groaning  ox  is  doom'd  to  labour  there } 
No  helpmates  teach  the  docile  steed  bis  road  i 
(Alike  unknown  the  plougfaboy  and  the  goad  $) 
But,  unassisted  through  each  toilsome  day, 
With  smiling  brow  the  ploughman  cleaves  his  way. 
Draws  his  fresh  parallels,  and  widening  still, 
Treads  slow  the  heavy  dale,  or  climbs  the  hill : 
Strong  on  the  wing  his  busy  followers  play,   [day ; 
Where  writhing  earth  worms  meet  th'  unwelcome 
Till  all  is  changed,  and  hill  and  level  down 
Assume  a  livery  of  sober  brown : 
Agaia  disturb'd,  when  Giles  with  wearying  strides 
From  ridge  to  ridge  the  ponderous  harrow  guides ) 
His  heels  deep  sinking  every  step  he  goes. 
Till  dirt  adhesive  loads  his  clouted  shoes. 
Welcome,  green  headland !  firm  beneath  his  feet{ 
Welcome  the  friendly  bank's  refreshing  seat ; 
There,  warm  with  toil,  his  panting  horses  browse 
Their  sheltering  canopy  of  pendent  boughs  ( 
Till  rest,  delicious,  chase  each  transient  pain, 
And  new-born  vigour  dwell  in  every  vein. 
Hour  after  hour,  and  day  to  day  succeeds ; 
Till  every  clod  and  deep-drawn  furrow  spreads 
Tb  crumbling  mould ;  a  level  surface  clear. 
And  strew 'd  with  corn  to  crown  the  rising  years 
And  o'er  tlie  whole  Giles  once  traAsverse  again. 
In  earth's  moist  bosom  buries  up  the  grain. 
The  work  is  done ;  no  more  to  man  is  given ; 
The  grateful  farmer  trusts  the  rest  to  Heaven. 
Yet  oft  with  anxious  heart  he  looks  around, 
And  marks  the  first  green  blade  that  breaks  the 

ground: 
In  ianoy  sees  his  trembling  oats  tiprvn. 
His  tufted  barley  yellow  with  the  sun ; 
Sees  clouds  propitious  shed  their  timely  store, 
And  all  bis  harvest  gather'd  round  his  door^ 
But  still  unsafe  the  big  swohi  grain  below, 
A  favourite  morsel  with  the  rook  and  crow  | 
From  field  to  field  the  flock  increasing  goes  • 
To  level  crops  most  formidable  foes ; 
Their  danger  well  the  wary  plunderers  know. 
And  place  a  watch  on  some  conspicuous  bough  ( 
Tet  oft  the  skulking  gunner  by  surprise 
Will  scatter  death  amongst  then  as  they  xise. 


These,  hung  in  triumph  round  the  spadbus  fields 
At  best  will  but  a  shortlived.terror  yield : 
Nor  guards  of  property ;  (not  penal  law. 
But  harmless  riflemen  of  rags  and  straw  s) 
Familiarized  to  these,  they  boldly  rove, 
Nor  heed  such  sentinels  that  never  move. 
Let  then  your  birds  lie  prostrate  on  the  euth 
In  dying  posture,  and  with  wings  stretch'd  forth 
Shift  thera  at  eve  or  morn  from  place  to  place. 
And  death  shall  terrify  the  pilfering  race  f    - 
In  the  mid  air^  while  circling  round  and  round. 
They  call  their  lifeless  comrades  from  the  ground  | 
With  quickening  wing,  and  note  of  loud  alarm, 
Warn  the  whole  flock  to  shun  th'  impending  han\ 

This  task  had  Gij^s,  in  fields  remote  from  homes 
Oft  has  he  wish'd  the  rosy  mom  to  come  i 
Yet  never  femed  was  he  nor  foremost  found 
To  break  the  seal  of  sleep ;  his  sleep  was  sound  ( 
But  when  at  daybreak  summon'd  from  his  bed. 
Light  as  the  lark  that  caxolPd  o'er  his  head.*-* 
His  sandy  way,  deep  worn  by  hasty  showers, 
O'erarch'd  with  oaks  that  form'd  fantastic  bowers. 
Waving  aloft  their  towering  branches  proud. 
In  borrow 'd  tinges  from  the  eastern  cloud. 
Gave  inspiration,  pure  as  ever  flow'd. 
And  genuine  transport  in  his  bosom  glow'd. 
His  own  shrill  matin  join'd  the  various  notes 
Of  nature's  music,  from  a  thousand  throats  < 
The  blackbird  strove  with  emulation  sweet, 
And  echo  answer'd  from  her  dose  retreat ; 
The  sporting  whitethroat  on  some  twig's  end  home, 
Pour'd  hymns  to  freedom  and  the  rising  mom  p 
Stopt  in  her  song,  perchance  the  starting  thrush 
Shook  a  white  shower  from  the  blackthorn  bush. 
Where  dewdrops  thick  as  early  blossoms  hung. 
And  trembled  as  the  minstrel  sweetly  sung. 
Across  his  path,  in  either  grove  to  hide, 
The  timid  rabbit  scouted  by  his  side  ( 
Or  pheasant  l>oldly  stalk'd  along  the  road. 
Whose  gold  and  purple  tints  alternate  glow'd. 

But  groves  no  farther  fenced  the  devious  way, 
A  wide-extended  heath  before  him  lay. 
Where /)n  the  grass  the  stagnant  shower  had  run. 
And  shone  a  minor  to  the  rising  sun, 
Thus  doubly  seen  to  light  a  distant  wood, 
To  give  new  life  to  each  expanding  bud ; 
And  chase  away  the  dewy  footmarks  found. 
Where  prowling  Reynard  trod  his  nightly  round  i 
To  shun  whose  thefu  was  Giles's  Evening  care. 
His  feather'd  victims  to  suspend  in  air, 
High  on  the  bough  that  nodded  o'er  his  head, 
And  thus  each  mom  to  straw  the  field  with  dead. 

His  simple  errand  done,  he  homeward  hies| 
Another  instantly  its  place  supplies. 
The  clattering  dairy  maid,  immersed  in  steam. 
Singing  and  scrabbing  midst  her  milk  and  cream. 
Bawls  out  *^Go  fetch  tlu  cowt .'" — ^hc  hears  no  mofe 
For  pigs,  and  ducks,  and  turkeys  throng  the  aoor. 
And  sitting  hens,  for  constant  war  propared ; 
A  concert  strange  to  that  which  late  he  heard. 
Straight  to  the  meadow  then  he  whistling  goes  i 
With  well  known  halloo  calls  his  lazy  cows ; 
Down  the  rich  pastnve  heedlessly  they  graze. 
Or  hear  the  summons  with  an  idle  gaze ; 
For  well  they  know  the  cowyard  yields  no  moce 
Its  tempting  fragrance  .nor  ks  wintry  store, 
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Relnetefice  niAiki  tbeir  ftept,  ttdate  and  slow  $ 
The  right  of  eonqaeft  all  the  law  tbejr  know  t 
The  strong  press  on,  the  weak  by  turns  sveceed, 
And  one  superior  alwajrs  takes  tiM  lead  s 
Is  ever  foremost,  wheresoever  thej  stray  t 
Allow 'd  precedence,  undisputed  sway: 
With  jealons  pride  her  station  is  maintainM, 
For  many  a  broil  that  post  of  honour  gain*d. 
At  home,  the  yard  aflbrds  a  grateful  scene ; 
For  Spring  makes  e*en  a  miry  cowyard  dean. 
Thenee  from  its  chalky  bed  behold  coovey'd 
The  rich  manure  that  drenching  Winter  made, 
Which  piled  near  home,  grows  green  with  many  a 
A  promised  nutriment  for  Autumn's  seed,     [weed. 
Forth  comes  the  maid,  and  like  tfee  morning  smiles ; 
The  mistress  too,  and  follow'd  close  by  Giles. 
A  friendly  tripod  forms  their  humble  seat. 
With  pails  bright  sconrM,  and  delicately  sweet 
Where  shadowing  elms  obstruct  the  morning  ray. 
Begins  the  work,  begins  the  simple  lay  { 
The  foil  charged  udder  yiekls  its  willing  streams. 
While  Mary  sings  some  lover's  amorous  dreams ; 
And  crouching  Giles,  beneath  a  neighbouring  tree, 
Tugs  o'er  his  pail,  and  chants  with  equal  glee: 
Whose  hat  with  tatter'd  brim,  of  nap  so  bare. 
From  the  cow's  side  purloins  a  coat  of  hair, 
A  mottled  ensign  of  his  harmless  trade, 
An  unambitious,  peaceable  cockade. 
As  unambitious  too  tiiat  cheerful  aid 
The  mistress  yields  beside  her  rosy  maidi 
With  joy  she  views  her  plenteous,  reeking  store. 
And  bearf  a  brimmer  to  the  dairy  door ; 
Her  cows  dismiss'd  the  luscious  mead  to  roam, 
Till  eve  again  recalls  them  loaded  home. 
And  now  the  dairy  claims  her  choicest  care. 
And  half  her  household  find  employment  there : 
Slow  rolls  the  chum,  its  load  of  clogging  cream 
At  once  foregoes  its  quality  and  name ; 
From  knotty  particles  first  floating  wide 
Congealing  butter's  dash'd  from  side  to  side } 
Streams  of  new  milk  through  flowing  coolers  stray, 
And  snow-white  curd  abounds,  and  wholeeome 

whey. 
Due  north  th'  unglased  windows,  cold  and  clear 
For  warming  sunbeams  are  unwelcome  here. 
Brisk  goes  the  work  beneath  each  busy  hand, 
And  Giles  must  trudge,  whoever  gives  command ; 
A  6it>eonite,  that  serves  them  all  by  turns » 
He  drains  the  pump,  from  him  the  fagot  bums } 
From  him  the  noisy  hogs  demand  their  food  $ 
While  at  his  heels  ran  many  a  chirping  brood. 
Or  down  his  path  in  expectation  stand, 
With  equal  claims  upon  his  strewing  hand. 
Thus  wastes  the  mora,  till  each  with  pleasure  sees 
The  bustle  o'er,  and  press'd  the  new-made  cheese. 

Vfirivall'd  stands  thy  country  cheese,  O  Giles ! 
Whose  very  name  alone  engenders  smiles  { 
Whose  fame  abroad  by  every  tongue  is  spoke. 
The  well-known  butt  of  many  a  flinty  joke. 
That  pass  Hke  current  coin  the  nation  through: 
And,  ah !  experience  proves  the  satire  true. 
Provision's  grave,  thou  ever  craving  mart, 
Dependant,  huge  metropolis !  where  art 
Her  poring  thousands  stows  in  breathless  rooms, 
Midst  poisonous  smokes  and  steams,  and  rattling 
looms  { 


Where  grandeur  revolt  in  upbe— ded  ttara  % 
Restraint,  a  sU|diled  stna^er  at  their  dooii! 
Thou,  like  a  whiripool,  dninVt  the  oomaitry  wmik 
Till  Loodoo  market,  LoodoA  pikt,  resoood 
Through  every  tows,  round  erery  passii^  load. 
And  dairy  produce  throngs  the  eastern  mad  t 
Delicious  veal,  and  butter,  every  hour. 
From  Essex  k>wlands,  and  the  banks  of  8to«rt 
And  further  far,  where  numerous  herds  repose^ 
From  Orwell's  brink,  from  Waveny,  or  Ooae. 
Hence  Suffolk  dairy  wives  run  mad  for  erean. 
And  leave  their  milk  with  iMthing  bul  its  names 
Its  name  deriskm  and  reproach  farsue. 
And  strangers  tell  of  *^  three  times  skimm'd  algr^ 

blue." 
To  cheese  converted,  what  can  be  ita  t>oasts 
What,  but  the  common  virtues  of  a  poet ! 
If  drought  o'ertake  it  fester  than  the  knifo. 
Most  fair  it  bids  for  stubborn  length  of  lifo. 
And,  like  the  oaken  shelf  whereon  'tis  lakl. 
Mocks  the  weak  efforts  cf  the  bending  blade} 
Or  in  the  hog-trough  rests  b  perfect  spite. 
Too  big  to  swallow,  and  too  hard  to  bite. 
Inglorious  victory !  Ye  Cheshire  meads. 
Or  Severn's  flowery  dales,  whete  plenty  treads. 
Was  your  rich  milk  to  suffer  wrongs  like  these. 
Farewell  your  pride !  farewell  renowned  cheese ! 
The  skimmer  dread,  whose  ravages  alone. 
Thus  tum  the  mead's  sweet  nectar  into  stone. 

Neglected  now  the  early  daisy  lies : 
Nor  thou,  pale  primrose,  bloom 'st  the  only  prise! 
Advancing  Spring  profusely  spreads  abroad 
Flowers  of  all  hu^s,  with  sweetest  fragrance  tterad  t 
Where'er  she  treads.  Love  gladdens  every  plain. 
Delight  on  tiptoe  bears  her  lucid  train ; 
Sweet  Hope  with  conscious  brow  before  her  flki^ 
Anticipating  wealth  from  summer  skies 
All  nature  feels  her  renovating  away  i 
The  sheep-fed  pasture,  and  the  meadow  gay. 
And  trees,  and  shrubs,  no  k>nf^«r  budding  seen, 
Display  the  new-grown  braivsh  of  lighter  green; 
On  airy  downs  the  idling  shepherd  lies. 
And  sees  to-morrow  in  t^e  marbled  skies. 
Here  then,  my  soul,  thf  darling  theme  pursue. 
For  every  day  was  Gljes  a  shepherd  too. 
Small  was  hb  charge;  no  wilds  had  th^  tt 
roam; 
But  bright  encloMttes  circling  round  their  honm 
No  yellow-blossom'd  furze,  nor  stubborn  thorn. 
The  heath's  rough  produce,  had  their  fleeces  ton  i 
Yet  ever  roving,  ever  seeking  thee. 
Enchanting  spirit,  dear  Variety ! 
O  happy  tenants,  prisoneit  of  a  day ! 
Released  to  ease,  to  pleasure, and  to  play; 
Indulged  through  every  field  by  turns  to  range, 
And  taste  them  all  in  one  continual  change. 
For  though  luxuriant  their  grassy  food. 
Sheep  long  confined  but  loathe  the  present  goodi 
Bleating  around  the  homeward  gate  they  meet. 
And  starvt,  and  pine,  with  plenty  at  their  feeL 
Loosed  firom  the  winding  lane,  &  joyful  throng. 
See,  o'er  yon  pasture,  how  they  pour  along ! 
Giles  round  their  boundaries  takes  his  usual  stmU; 
Sees  every  pass  secured,  and  fences  whole ; 
High  fences,  proud  to  charm  the  gazing  eye. 
Where  many  a  nestling  first  essays  to  fly; 
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THB  FARM£R'S  BOY. 


Wbero  blows  th«  woodblfM,  iaintly  ttreak'd  with 
And  rests  on  ereiy  bough  its  tender  head ;        [redt 
AoQBd  the  yonng  ash  its  twining  branches  meet, 
Or  cro'wn  the  hawthorn  with  its  odours  sweet 

Say,  ye  that  know,  ye  who  have  felt  and  seen 
Spring's  morning  smiles,  and  soul-enlivening  green : 
Say,  did  yon  give  the  thrilling  transport  way  ? 
Did  your  eye  brighten,  when  young  lambs  at  play 
Leap'd  o'er  your  path  with  animated  pride. 
Or  gazed  in  merry  dusters  by  your  side  ? 
Te  who  ean  smile,  to  wisdom  no  disgrace. 
At  the  arch  meaning  of  a  kitten's  face  t 
If  spotless  innocence,  and  infant  mirth. 
Excites  to  praise,  or  gives  reflection  birth. 
In  shades  like  these  pursue  your  favourite  joty. 
Midst  nature's  revels,  sports  that  never  cloy. 

A  few  begin  a  short  but  vigorous  race. 
And  indolence  abash'd  soon  flies  the  place  j 
Thus  challenged  forth,  see  thither  one  by  one. 
From  every  side  assembling  playnutes  run } 
A  thousand  wily  antics  mark  their  stay, 
A  starting  crowd,  impatient  of  delay. 
Like  the  fond  dove  from  fearful  prison  freed. 
Each  seems  to  say, «  Come,  let  us  try  our  speed }" 
Away  they  scour,  impetuous,  ardent,  strong. 
The  green  turf  trembling  as  they  bound  along ; 
Adown  the  slope,  then  up  the  hillock  climb. 
Where  every  molehill  is  a  bed  of  thyme  s 
There  panting  stop  i  yet  scarcely  can  refrain  i 
A  bird,  a  leaf,  will  set  them  off  again : 
Oiv  if  a  gale  with  strength  unusual  blow. 
Scattering  the  wild-briar  roses  into  snow. 
Their  little  limbs  increasing  efforts  try. 
Like  the  torn  flower  the  fair  assemblage  fly. 
Ah,  £aien  rose !  sad  emblem  of  their  doom ) 
Frail  as  thyself,  they  perish  while  they  bloom  ) 
Though  unoffending  innocence  may  plead. 
Though  frantic  ewes  may  mourn  the  savage  deed. 
Their  shepherd  comes,  a  messenger  of  blood. 
And  drives  them  bleating  from  their  sports  and  food. 
Care  loads  his  brow,  and  pity  wrings  his  heart. 
For  lo,  the  murdering  butcher,  with  his  cart. 
Demands  the  firstlings  of  his  flock  to  die. 
And  makes  a  sport  of  life  and  liberty ! 
His  gay  companions  Giles  beholds  no  more  { 
Closed  are  their  eyes,  their  fleeces  drench'd  in  gore. 
Nor  can  compassion,  with  her  softest  notes. 
Withhold  the  knife  that  phmges  through  their  throats. 

Down,  indignation !  hence,  ideas  foul ! 
Aw^y  the  shocking  image  from  my  soul  I 
Let  kindlier  visitants  attend  my  way. 
Beneath  approaching  Summer's  fervid  ray ; 
Nor  thankless  gkx>ms  obtrude,  nor  cares  annc^y 
Whilst  the  sweet  theme  is  univers4l  joy. 


SUMMER. 

ARGUMENT. 
Tomlp  sowing.    Wheat  ripening.   Sparrows. 
The  skylark.     Reaping,  «tc    HarveaUflehL      Dairjr- 
maid,Jtc    Labourers  or  ihe  barn.    The  gander.  Night: 
Harvesirbome.    RefleQtions,  Ibc 


The  farmer's  life  displays  in  every  part 
A  moral  lesson  to  the  sensual  heart 
Though  in  the  lap  of  plenty,  thoughtful  still. 
He  looks  beyond  the  prcftent  good  or  ill  i 


Nor  estimates  alone  one  blessing's  worth. 

From  changeful  seasons,  or  capricious  earth ; 

But  views  the  future  with  the  present  hours. 

And  looks  for  failures  as  he  looks  for  showers  | 

For  casual  as  for  certain  want  prepares. 

And  round  his  yard  the  reeking  haystack  rears  i 

Or  clover,  blossom'd  lovely  to  the  sight. 

His  team's  rich  store  through  many  a^pviotiy  night 

What  though  abundance  round  his  dwelling  spreads 

Though  ever  moist  hit  self-improving  meads 

Supply  his  dairy  with  a  copious  flood. 

And  seems  to  promise  unexhausted  food ; 

That  promise  foils,  when  buried  deep  in  snow. 

And  vegetative  juices  cease  to  flow. 

For  this,  his  plough  turns  up  the  destined  lands. 

Whence  stormy  Winter  draws  its  full  demands ; 

For  this,  the  ceed  minutely  small,  he  sows, 

Whence,  sound  and  sweet,  the  hardy  turnip  grows. 

But  how  unlike  to  April's  closing  days .' 

High  climbs  the  sun,  and  darts  his  powerful  rays  i 

Whitens  the  fresh-drawn  mould,  and  pierces  throu^ 

The  cumbrous  clods  that  timible  round  the  plough. 

O'er  heaven's  bright  azure,  hence  with  joyful  eyee. 

The  Curmer  sees  dark  clouds  assembling  rise  ( 

Borne  o'er  his  fields  a  heavy  torrent  falls. 

And  strikes  the  earth  in  hasty  driving  squalls. 

**  Right  welcome  down,  ye  precious  drops,"  he 

cries; 
But  soon,  too  soon,  the  partial  blessing  flies. 
"  Boy,  bring  the  harrows,  try  how  deep  the  ram 
Has  forced  its  way."     He  comes,  but  comes  Is 

vain, 
Dry  dust  beneath  the  bubbling  surface  lurks 
And  mocks  his  pains  the  more,  the  more  he  works 
Still,  midst  huge  clods,  he  plunges  on  forlorn. 
That  laugh  his  harrows  and  the  shower  to  scoou 
E'en  thus  the  living  clod,  the  stubborn  fool, 
Resists  the  stormy  lectures  of  the  school. 
Till  tried  with  gentler  means,  the  dunce  to  please, 
His  head  imbibes  right  reason  by  degrees : 
As  when  from  eve  till  morning's  wakeful  hour,    • 
Light,  constant  rain  evinces  secret  power. 
And,  ere  the  day  resumes  its  wonted  smiles. 
Presents  a  cheerful,  easy  task  for  Giles. 
Down  with  a  touch  the  mellow'd  soil  is  laid. 
And  yon  tall  crop  next  claims  his  timely  aid  i 
Thither  well  pleased  1^  hies,  assured  to  find 
Wild,  trackless  haunts,  and  objects  to  his  mind.' 

Shot  up  from  broad  rank  blades  that  droop  beloer. 
The  nodding  wheat-ear  forms  a  graceful  bow, 
With  milky  kernels  starting  full,  weigh'd  down. 
Ere  yet  the  sun  hath  tinged  its  head  with  brown } 
There  thousands  in  a  flock,  for  ever  gay. 
Loud  chirping  sparrows  welcome  on  the  day. 
And  from  the  mazes  of  the  lea(y  thorn 
Drop  one  by  one  upon 'the  bending  corn. 
Giles  with  a  pole  assails  their  close  retreats 
And  round  the  grass-grown,  dewy  border  beats 
On  either  side  completely  overspread. 
Here  branches  bend,  there  corn  o'erstoops  his  head. 
Green  covert,  hail !  for  through  the  varying  yeai 
J  No  hours  so  sweet,  no  scene  to  him  so  dear. 
Here  wisdom's  placid  eye  delighted  sees 
His  frequent  intervals  of  lonely  ease. 
And  with  one  ray  his  infant  soul  inspires. 
Just  kindling  there  her  never-dying  fires. 
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Whence  solitude  derires  pecaliar  charms, 
And  heaven  directed  thought  his  bosom  warms. 
Just  where  the  parting  boughs  light  shadows  plaj, 
Scarce  in  the  shade,  nor  in  the  scorching  day, 
Stretch'd  on  the  turf  he  lies,  a  peopled  bed, 
Where  swarming  insects  creep  around  his  head. 
The  ffmall,  dust-colonrM  beetle  climbs  with  pain 
O'er  ttie  smooth  plantain  leaf,  a  spacious  plain  ! 
Thence  higher  still,  by  countless  steps  conreyM, 
He  gains  the  summit  of  a  shivering  blade. 
And  flirts  his  filmy  wings,  and  looks  around, 
Exulting  in  his  distance  from  the  ground. 
The  tender  speckled  moth  here  dancing  seen. 
The  vaulting  grasshopper  of  glossy  green, 
And  all  prolific  summer's  sporting  train, 
Their  little  lives  by  various  powers  sustain. 
But  what  can  unassisted  vision  do  f 
What,  but  recoil  where  most  it  would  pursue ; 
His  patient  gaze  but  finish  with  a  sigh. 
When  music  waking  speaks  the  skylark  nigh. 
Just  starting  from  the  com,  he  cheerly  sings. 
And  trusts  with  conscious  pride  his  downy  wings  ; 
Still  louder  breaths,  and  in  the  face  of  day 
Mounts  up,  and  calls  on  Giles  to  mark  his  way. 
Close  to  his  eyes  his  hat  he  instant  bends, 
And  forms  a  friendly  telescope,  that  lends 
Just  aid  enough  to  dull  the  glaring  light, 
And  place  the  wandering  bird  before  his  sight, 
That  oft  beneath  a  light  cloud  sweeps  along 
Lost  for  a  while,  yet  poun  the  varied  song ; 
The  eye  still  follows,  and  the  cloud  moves  by, 
Again  he  stretches  up  the  clear  blue  sky ; 
His  form,  his  motion,  uudistinguish'd  quite. 
Save  when  he  wheels  direct  from  shade  to  Kght  i 
E'en  then  the  songster  a  mere  speck  became, 
Gliding  like  fimcy's  bubbles  in  a  dream. 
The  gazer  sees  ;  but  yielding  to  repose. 
Unwittingly  bis  jaded  eyelids  close. 
Delicious  sleep  !    Prom  sleep  who  could  forbear. 
With  guilt  no  more  than  Giles,  and  no  more  care  ? 
Peace  o'er  his  slumbers  waves  her  guardian  wing. 
Nor  conscience  once  disturbs  him  with  a  sting } 
He  wakes  refresh'd  from  every  trivial  pain. 
And  takes  his  pole,  and  brushes  round  again. 

Its  dark  green  hue,  its  sicklier  tints  all  fail. 
And  ripening  harvest  rustles  in  the  gale. 
A  glorious  sight,  if  glory  dwells  below. 
Where  Heaven's  munificence  makes  all  the  show 
O'er  every  field  and  golden  prospect  found. 
That  glads  the  ploughman's  Sunday  morning's  round, 
When  on  some  eminence  he  takes  his  stand, 
To  judge  the  smiling  produce  of  the  land. 
Here  vanity  slinks  back,  her  head  to  hide  j 
What  is  there  here  to  flatter  human  pride  ? 
The  towering  fabric,  or  the  dome's  loud  roar. 
And  steadfast  columns  may  astonish  more. 
Where  the  charm'd  gazer  long  delighted  stays, 
Yet  traced  but  to  the  architect  the  praise ; 
Whilst  here,  the  veriest  clown  that  treads  the  sod. 
Without  one  scruple  gives  the  praise  to  God ; 
And  twofold  joys  possess  his  raptured  mind. 
From  gratitude  and  admiration  join'd.  , 

Here,  midst  the  boldest  triumphs  of  her  worth. 
Nature  herself  invites  the  reapers  forth  j 
Dares  the  keen  sickle  from  its  twelvemonth's  rest. 
And  gives  that  ardour  which  in  every  breast 


From  inlkncy  to  age  alike  appears, 

When  the  first  sheaf  its  plumy  top  i 

No  rake  takes  here  what  Heaven  to  all  bestowt— 

Children  of  want,  for  you  the  boontj  flows ! 

And  every  cottage  from  the  plenleoai  store 

Receives  a  burden  nightly  at  its  door. 

Hark  !  where  the  sweeping  scythe  bow  dipa 
akmg: 
Elaeh  sturdy  mower,  emulous  asd  strong. 
Whose  writhing  form  meridian  beat  defies. 
Bends  o'er  his  work,  and  every  smew  triee; 
Prostrates  the  waving  treasnre^kt  his  leel^ 
But  spares  the  rising  clover,  short  and  sweet 
Come,  hoalth  !  come,  jollity  !  light46oted,  cone; 
Here  bold  your  revels,  and  make  this  your  lioiBe. 
Each  heart  awaits  ind  hails  you  as  its  own ; 
Each  moisten'd  brow,  that  scorns  to  wear  a  frown 
The  unpeopled  dwelling   mottras    its    toants 

stray'd; 
E'en  the  domestic,  laughing  dairy-maid 
Hies  to  the  field,  the  general  toil  to  share. 
Meanwhile  the  farmer  quits  his  elbow  chair. 
His  cool  brick  floor,  his  pitcher,  and  his  ease. 
And  bravoj  the  sultry  beams,  and  gladly  sees 
His  gates  thrown  open,  and  his  team  abroad. 
The  ready  group  attendant  on  liis  word. 
To  turn  the  swarth,  the  quivering  load  to  rear. 
Or  ply  the  bvsy  rake,  the  land  to  clear. 
Summer^  light  garb  itself  now  cnmbrons  grown. 
Each  his  thin  doublet  in  the  shade  throws  down ; 
Where  oft  the  mastiff  skulks  with  half  shut  eye. 
And  rouses  at  the  stranger  passing  by  { 
While  un  restrain  *d  the  sockl  converse  flows, 
And  every  breast  love's  powerful  impulse  knows. 
And.  rival  wits  with  more  than  rustic  grace 
Confess  the  presence  of  a  pretty  face. 

For,  lo !  encircled  there,  the  lovely  maid. 
In  youth's  own  bloom  and  native  smiles  array'd; 
Her  hat  awry,  divested  of  her  gown. 
Her  creal^ng  stays  of  leather,  stout  and  brown  { 
Invidious  barrier  j  why  art  tlMU  so  high, 
When  the  slight  covering  of  her  neck  slips  by. 
There  half  revealtog  to  the  eager  sig^t. 
Her  full,  ripe  bosom,  exquisitely  white  ? 
In  many  a  kxal  tale  of  harmless  mirth, 
And  many  a  joke  of  momentacy  birth. 
She  bears  a  part,  and  as  she  stops  to  speak, 
Strokes  back  the  ringlets  from  her  glowing  cheek 

Now  noon  gone  by,  and  four  declining  hours. 
The  weary  limbs  relax  their  boasted  powers ; 
Thirst  rages  strong,  the  fainting  spirits  fail. 
And  ask  the  sovereign  cordial,  home-brew'd  alei 
Beneath  tonM  sheltering  heap  of  yellow  com 
Rests  the  hoop'd  keg,  and  friendly  cooling  horn. 
That  mocks  alike  the  goblet's  brittle  frame, 
Its  costlier  potions,  and  its  nobler  name. 
To  Mary  first  the  brimming  draught  is  given, 
By  toil  made  welcome  as  the  dews  of  heaven, 
And  never  lip  that  press'd  its  homely  edge 
Had  kinder  blessings,  or  a  heartier  pledge. 

Of  wholesome  viands  here  a  banquet  smiles, 
A  common  cheer  fog  all ;— e'en  humble  Giles, 
Who  joys  his  trivial  services  to  yield 
Amidst  the  fragrance  of  the  open  field; 
Oft  doom'd  in  suffocating  heat  to  bear 
The  cobwob'd  barn's  impuie  and  dusty  airi 
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To  ride  in  murky  state  the  panting  steed. 
Destined  aloft  th'  unloaded  grain  to  tread, 
Where,  in  his  pttb  as  heaps  on  heaps  are  thrown. 
He  rears,  and  plunges  the  loose  mountain  down  i 
Laborious  task  !  with  what  delight  when  done 
Both  horse  and  rider  greet  th'  unclouded  sun  ! 

Yet  hj  th'  unclouded  sun  are  hourly  bred 
The  l>old  assailants  that  surround  thine  head, 
Poor,  patient  Ball !  and  with  insulting  wing 
Roar  in  thine  ears,  and  dart  the  piercing  sting. 
In  thy  behalf  the  crest-waved  l>oughs  avail 
More  than  thy  short-clipt  remnant  of  a  tail, 
A  moving  mockery,  a  useless  name, 
A  living  proof  of  cruelty  and  shame. 
Shame  to  the  roan,  whatever  fame  he  bore. 
Who  took  from  thee  what  man  can  ne'er  restore, 
Thy  weapon  of  defence,  thy  chiefest  good. 
When  swarming  flies  contending  suck  thy  blood. 
Nor  thine  alone  the  suffering,  thine  the  care, 
The  fretftil  ewe  bemoans  an  equal  share ; 
Tormented  into  sores,  her  head  she  hides, 
Or  angry  sweeps  them' from  her  new-shorn  sides. 
Penn'd  in  the  yard,  e'en  now  at  closing  day, 
Unruly  cows  with  markM  impatience  stay, 
And  vainly  striving  to  escape  their  foes, 
The  pail  kick  down ;  a  piteous  current  flows. 

1st  not  enough  that  plagues  like  these  molest  ? 
Must  still  another  foe  annoy  their  rest  ? 
He  comes,  the  pest  and  terror  of  the  yard. 
His  fuU-fledg'd  progeny's  imperious  guard ; 
The  gander: — spiteful,  insolent,  and  bold, 
At  the  colt's  footlock  takes  his  daring  hold : 
There,  serpent-like,  escapes  a  dreadful  blow. 
And  straight  attacks  a  poor  defenceless  cow  t 
Sach  booby  goose  th'  unworthy  strife  enjoys. 
And  hails  his  prowess  with  redoubled  noise. 
Then  back  he  stalks,  of  self-importance  full, 
Seizes  the  shaggy  foretop  of  the  bull. 
Till  whirl'd  aloft  he  falls  t  a  timely  check, 
Enough  to  dislocate  his  worthless  neck: 
For  lo  I  of  old,  he  boasts  an  honour'd  wound  s 
Behold  that  broken  wing  that  trails  the  ground ! 
Thus  fools  and  bravoes  kindred  pranks  pursue. 
As  savage  quite,  and  oft  as  fatal  too. 
Happy  the  man  that  foils  an  envious  elf. 
Using  the  darts  of  spleen  to  serve  himself. 
As  when  by  turns  the  strolling  swine  engage 
The  utmost  efforts  of  the  bully's  rage. 
Whose  nibbling  warfare  on  the  grunter's  side 
Is  welcome  pleasure  to  his  bristly  hide } 
Gently  he  stoops,  or  stretch'd  at  ease  along, 
Enjoys  the  insults  of  the  gabbling  throng, 
That  march  exulting  round  his  fallen  head. 
As  human  victors  trample  on  their  dead.       [thou ! 
Still  twilight,  welcome !   Rest,  how  sweet  art 
Now  eve  o'erhangs  the  western  cloud's  thick  brow : 
The  far  stretch'd  curtain  of  retiring  light. 
With  fiery  treasures  fraught ;  that  on  the  sight 
Flash  from  its  bulging  sides,  where  darkness  lours. 
In  fancy's  eye,  a  chain  of  mouldering  towers  ; 
Or  craggy  coasts  just  rising  into  view. 
Midst  javelins  dire,  and  darts  of  streaming  blue. 

An«n  tired  labourers  bless  their  sheltering  home. 
When  midnight,  and  the  frightful  tempest  come. 
The  fanner  wakes,  and  sees  with  silent  dread 
The  angiy  shafts  of  Heaven  gleam  round  his  bed  i 


The  bursting  cloud  reiterated  roars. 
Shakes  his  straw  roof,  and  jars  his  bolted  doon  i 
The  slow-wing'd  storm  along  the  troubled  skiei 
Spreads  its  dark  course  ;  the  wind  begins  to  rise  i 
And  full-leafM  elms,  his  dwelling's  shade  by  da/y 
With  mimic  thunder  give  its  fury  way : 
Sounds  in  his  chimney-top  a  doleful  peal 
Midst  pouring  rain,  or  gusts  of  rattling  hail  | 
With  tenfold  danger  low  the  tempest  t>ends. 
And  quick  and  strong  the  sulphurous  flame  tlai 

scends :      , 
The  frighten'd  mastiff  from  his  kennel  flies, 
And  cringes  at  the  door  with  piteous  cries. — 
Where  now's  the  trifler  ?  where  the  child  ol 
pride  ? 
These  are  the  moments  when  the  heart  is  tried  i 
Nor  lives  the  man,  with  conscience  e'er  so  clear, 
But  feels  a  solemn,  reverential  fear ; 
Feels  too  a  joy  relieve  his  aching  breast. 
When  the  spent  storm  hath  howl'd  itself  to  rest. 
Still,  welcome  beats  the  long-continued  shower. 
And  sleep  protracted,  comes  with  ii  ble  power  i 
Calm  dreams  of  bliss  bring  on  the  rarming  sun, 
For  every  bam  is  fill'd,  and  harvest  done ! 

Now,  ere  sweet  Summer  bids  its  long  adieu. 
And  winds  blow  keen  where  la|e  the  blossom  grew. 
The  bustling  day  and  jovial  night  must  come, 
The  long  accustomed  feast  of  harvest-home. 
No  Mood-stain 'd  victory,  in  story  bright. 
Can  give  the  philosophic  mind  delight  j 
No  triumph  please,  while  rage  and  death  destroy  t 
Reflection  sickens  at  the  monstrous  joy. 
And  where  the  joy,  if  rightly  understood. 
Like  cheerful  praise  for  universal  good  ? 
The  soul  nor  check  nor  doubtful  anguish  knowi. 
But  pure  and  free  the  grateful  current  flows. 
Behold  the  sound  oak  table's  massy  frame 
Beside  the  kitchen  floor !  nor  careful  dame 
And  generous  host  invite  their  friends  aroucd. 
For  all  that  clear'd  the  crop,  or  till'd  the  ground 
Are  guests  by  right  of  custom : — old  and  young } 
And  many  a  neighbouring  yeoman  join  the  throngs 
With  artizans  that  lent  tlieir  dexterous  aid. 
When  o'er  each  field  the  flaming  sunbeams  play'd. 
Yet  plenty  reigns,  and  from  her  boundless  ht^ud. 
Though  not  one  jelly  trembles  on  the  board, 
Supplies  the  feast  with  all  that  sense  can  cray«i; 
With  all  that  made  our  great  forefathers  brave 
Ere  the  cloy'd  palate  countless  flavours  tried. 
And  cooks  had  nature's  judgment  set  aside. 
With  thanks  to  heaven,  and  tales  of  rustic  lore 
The  mansion  echoes  when  the  banquet's  o'ert 
A  wider  circle  spreads,  and  smiles  abound. 
As  quick  the  frothing  horn  performs  its  round  | 
Carc*s  mortal  foe ;  that  sprightly  joys  imparts 
To  cheer  the  frame  and  elevate  their  hearts. 
Here,  fresh  and  brown,  the  hazel's  produce  lies 
In  tempting  heaps,  and  peals  of  laughter  rise, 
And  crackling  music,  with  the  frequent  song. 
Unheeded  bear  the  midnight  hour  along. 

Here  once  a  year  distinction  lowers  its  crest, 
The  master,  servant,  and  the  merry  guest. 
Are  equal  all ;  and  round  the  happy  ring 
The  reaper's  eyes  exulting  glances  fling. 
And,  warm'd  with  gratitude,  he  quits  his  place. 
With  sun-burnt  hands  and  ale-enliven'd  face. 
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Refills  the  jug,  his  hononrM  host  to  tend, 
Po  serve  at  once  the  master  and  the  friend  s 
Proud  thus  to  meet  his  snui^>  to  share  his  tale. 
His  nuts,  his  conversation,  and  his  ale. 

Such  were  the  days, — of  days  long  past  I  sing. 
When  pride  gave  place  to  mirth  without  a  sting  | 
Ere  tyrant  customs  strength  suflScient  bore 
To  violate  the  feelings  of  the  poor : 
To  leave  them  distanced  in  the  maddening  race. 
Where'er  refinement  shpws  its  hated  face  t 
Kor  causeless  hated ; — *tis  the  peasant's  curse, 
That  hourly  makes  his  wretched  station  worse ; 
Destroys  life's  intercourse ;  the  social  plan 
That  rank  to  rank  cements,  as  man  to  man  : 
Wealth  flows  around  him,  fashion  lordly  reigns  % 
Tet  poverty  is  his,  and  mental  pains. 

Methinks  I  hear  the  mourner  thus  impart 
The  stifled  murmurs  of  his  wounded  heart : 
**  Whence  comes  this  change,  ungracious,  irksome* 

cold? 
Whence  the  new  grandeur  that  mine  eyes  behold  ? 
The  widening  distance  which  I  daily  see. 
Has  wealth  done  this  ? — then  wealth's  a  foe  to  me } 
Foe  to  our  rights  {  that  leaves  a  powerful  few        i 
The  paths  of  emulation  to  pursue  i— 
For  emulation  stoops  to  us  no  more  i 
The  hope  of  humble  industry  is  o'er : 
The  blameless  hope,  the  cheering  sweet  presage 
Of  future  comforts  for  declining  age. 
Can  my  sons  share  from  this  paternal  hand 
The  profits  with  the  labours  of  the  land  ? 
No  (  though  mdulgent  Heaven' its  blessing  deigns, 
Where's  the  small  farm  to  suit  my  scanty  means  ? 
Content,  the  poet  sings,  with  us  resides : 
in  lonely  cots  like  mine,  the  damsel  hides  ; 
And  will  he  then  in  raptured  visions  tell 
That  sweet  content  with  want  can  ever  dwell  ? 
A  barley  loaf,  'tis  true,  my  table  crowns. 
That,  fast  diminbhing  in  lusty  rounds. 
Stops  nature's  cravings  {  yet  her  sighs  will  flow 
From  knowing  this,— that  once  it  was  not  so. 
Our  annual  feast,  when  earth  her  plenty  yields. 
When  crown'd  with  boughs  the  last  load  quits  the 

fields. 
The  aspect  still  of  ancient  joy  puts  on  ; 
The  aspect  only,  with  the  substance  gone  i 
The  selfsame  horn  is  still  at  our  command. 
But  serves  none  now  but  the  plebeian  hand : 
For  home-brew'd  ale,  neglected  and  debased, 
Is  quite  discarded  from  the  realms  of  taste. 
Where  unaffected  freedom  charm'd  the  soul, 
The  separate  table  and  the  costly  bowl. 
Cool  as  the  blast  that  checks  the  budding  Spring, 
A  mockery  of  gladness  round  them  fling. 
For  oft  the  farmer,  ere  his  heart  approves. 
Yields  up  the  custom  which  he  dearly  loves  t 
Refinement  rushes  on  him  like  a  tide  $ 
Bold  innovations  down  its  current  ride, 
That  bear  no  peace  beneath  their  showy  dress. 
Nor  add  one  tittle  to  his  happiness. 
His  guests  selected ;  rank's  punctilios  known  ; 
What  trouble  waits  upon  a  casual  frown  ; 
Restraint's  foul  manacles  his  pleasures  maim  { 
Selected  guests  selected  phrases  claim ; 
Nor  reigns  that  joy,  when  hand  in  hand  they  join. 
That  good  old  master  felt  in  shaking  mine. 


Heaven  bless  his  memory  I  bless  his  bononrMntBe 
(The  poor  will  speak  his  lasting,  worthy  faine  s) 
To   souls   £ur-purposed   strength    and 

give  I 
In  pity  to  us  still  let  goodness  live : 
Let  labour  have  its  due  I  my  cot  shall  be 
From  chilling  want  and  guilty  munnus  free  i 
Let  labour  have  its  due  s  then  peace 
And  never,  never  shall  my  heart  repine.** 


AUTUMN. 

AROUBIENT. 
AcomsL  Bogs  In  the  wood.  WheaMowiog.  As 
church.  Village  girls.  The  mad  girL  The  bkd. 
boy's  huL  Disappointment;  ReflffctJoos, Jtc  EastMw 
hall.  Fox-hunting.  Old  Tnrancer.  Longnightsu  i 
welcome  to  Wint«r. 


AoiL'T,  the  year's  decline,  midst  storms  and  i 
The  thundering  chase,  the  yellow  fading  woods. 
Invite  my  song ;  that  fain  would  boldly  tell 
Of  upland  coverts  and  the  echoing  dell. 
By  turns  resounding  loud,  at  eve  and  morn. 
The  swineherd's  halloo,  or  the  huntsman's  horn. 
No  more  the  fields  with  scatter'd  grain  supply 
The  restless,  wandering  tenants  of  the  sty  i 
From  oak  to  oak  they  run  with  eager  haste. 
And  wrangling  share  the  first  delicious  taste 
Of  fallen  acorns ;  yet  but  thinly  fotmd 
Till  the  strong  gale  has  shook  them  to  the  ground. 
It  comes ;  and  roaring  woods  obedient  wave  t 
Their  home  well  pleased  the  joint  adventnrea 

leave : 
The  trudging  sow  leads  forth  her  numerous  youngs 
Playful,  and  white,  and  clean,  the  briars  among. 
Till  briers  and  thorns  increasing,  fence  them  nran^ 
Where  last  year's  mouldering  leaves  bestrew  the 

ground. 
And  o'er  their  heads,  loud  lash'd  by  furious  squalls. 
Bright  from  their  cups  the  rattling  treasure  falls  t 
Hot,  thirsty  food ;  whence  doubly  sweet  and  cool 
The  welcome  margin  of  some  rush^grown  pool. 
The  wild  duck's  lonely  haunt,  whose  jealous  eye 
Guards  every  point  {  who  sits,  prepared  to  fly. 
On  the  calm  bosom  of  her  little  lake. 
Too  closely  screen'd  for  rufl3an  winds  to  shake  s 
And  as  the  bold  intruders  press  around, 
At  once  she  starts,  and  rises  with  a  bound  t 
With  bristles  raised  the  sudden  noise  they  hear, 
And  ludicrously  wild,  and  wing'd  with  fear, 
The  herd  decamp  with  more  than  swinish  speed. 
And  snorting  dash  through  sedge,  and  ntsh,  and 

reed: 
Through  tangling  thickets  headlong  on  they  go. 
Then  stop  and  listen  for  their  fancied  foe  { 
The  hindmost  still  the  growing  panic  spreads. 
Repeated  fright  the  first  alarm  succeeds. 
Till  folly's  wages,  wounds  and  thorns,  they  reap  \ 
Yet  glorying  in  their  fortunate  escape, 
Their  groundless  terrors  by  degrees  soon  cease. 
And  night's  dark  reign  restores  their  wonted  peace 
For  now  the  gale  subsides,  and  from  each  bough 
The  roosting  pheasant's  short  but  frequent  < 
Invites  to  rest ;  and  huddling  side  by  side, 
The  herd  in  closest  ambush  seek  to  hide  { 
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Seek  some  wmna  slope  with  shagged  moss  o'er- 

spread. 
Dried  leaves  their  copious  coTering  and  their  bed. 
In  Tain  may  Giles,  through  gathering  glooms  that 

fall. 
And  solemn  silence,  uige  his  piercing  calL 
Whole  days  and  nights  they  tarry  midst  their  store. 
Nor  quit  the  woods  till  oaks  can  yield  no  more. 

Beyond  bleak  Winter's  rage,  beyond  the  Spring, 
That  rolling  earth's  unvarying  course  will  bring. 
Who  tills  the  ground  looks  on  with  mental  eye. 
And  sees  next  Summer's  sheaves  and  cloudless  sky. 
And  even  now,  whilst  nature's  beauty  dies. 
Deposits  seed,  and  bids  new  harvest  rise ; 
Seed  well  prepared,  and  warm'd  with  glowing  Ime, 
'Gainst  earth-bred  grubs,  and  cold,  and  lapse  of  time : 
For  searching  frosts  and  various  ills  invade. 
Whilst  wintry  months  depress  the  springing  blade. 
The  plough  moves  heavily,  and  strong  the  soil, 
And  clogging  harrows  with  augmented  toil 
Dive  deep  t  and  clinging,  mixes  with  the  mould 
A  fattening  treasure  from  the  nightly  fold. 
And  all  the  cowyard's  highly  valued  store. 
That  late  bestrew'd  the  blacken'd  surface  o'er. 
No  idling  hours  are  here,  when  fancy  trims 
Her  dancing  taper  over  outstretch'd  limbs. 
And  in  her  thousand  thousand  colours  drcMs'd, 
Plays  round  the  grassy  couch  of  noontide  rest: 
Here  Giles  for  hours  of  indolence  atones 
With  strong  exertion,  and  with  weary  bones, 
And  knows  no  leisure,  till  the  distant  chime 
Of  Sabbath  bell  he  hears  at  sermon  time,  « 
That  down  the  brook  sound  sweetly  in  the  gale. 
Or  strike  the  rising  hill,  or  skim  the  dale. 

Nor  his  alone  the  sweets  of  ease  to  taste  t 
5Cind  rest  extends  to  all ; — save  one  poor  beast. 
That  true  to  time  and  pace,  is  doom'd  to  plod. 
To  bring  the  pastor  to  the  House  of  God : 
Mean  structure ;  where  no  bones  of  heroes  lie  i 
The  rude  inelegance  of  poverty 
Reigns  here  alone ;  else  why  that  roof  of  straw  ? 
Those  narrow  windows  with  the  frequent  flaw  ? 
O'er  whose  low  cells  the  dock  and  mallow  spread. 
And  rampant  nettles  lift  the  spiiy  head, 
Whilst  from  the  holtows  of  the  tower  on  high 
The  gray-capp'd  daws  in  saucy  legions  fly. 

Round  these  lone  walls  assembling  neighbours 
meet, 
And  tread  departed  friends  beneath  their  feet ; 
And  new-briar'd  graves,  that  prompt  the  secret  sigh. 
Show  each  the  spot  where  he  himself  must  lie. 

Midst  timely  greetings  village  news  goes  round, 
Of  crops  late  shorn,  or  crops  that  deck  the  ground  i 
Experienced  ploughmen  in  the  circle  join ; 
While  sturdy  boys,  in  feats  of  strength  to  shine. 
With  pride  elate,  their  young  associates  brave 
To  jump  from  hollow-sounding  grave  to  grave ; 
Then  close  consulting,  each  his  talent  lends 
To  plan  fresh  sports  when  tedious  service  ends. 

Hither  at  times,  with  cheerfulness  of  soul. 
Sweet  village  maids  from  neighbouring  hamlets 

stroll, 
That  like  the  light-heel'd  does  o'er  lawns  that  rove. 
Look  shyly  curious ;  ripening  into  love  $ 
For  love's  their  errand :  hence  the  tints  that  glow 
On  either  cheek,  a  heighten'd  lustre  knowt 


When,  conscious  of  their  charms,  e'en  age  looks  9)j 
And  rapture  beams  from  youth's  observant  eye. 
The  pride  of  such  a  party,  nature's  pride. 
Was  lovely  Ann,  who  innocently  tried. 
With  hat  of  aixy  shape  and  ribands  gay. 
Love  to  inspire,  and  stand  in  Hymen's  way  t 
But,  ere  her  twentieth  summer  could  expand. 
Or  youth  was  render'd  happy  with  her  hand. 
Her  mind's  serenity,  her  peace  was  gone. 
Her  eye  grew  languid,  and  she  wept  alone  i 
Yet  causeless  seem'd  her  grief  i  for  quick  restrain^ 
Mirth  fol  JLrw'd  loud  ;  or  indignation  reign'd  i 
Whims  wild  and  simple  led  her  from  her  home. 
The  heath,  the  common,  or  the  fields  to  roam  a 
Terror  and  joy  tdtemate  ruled  her  hours ; 
Now  blithe  she  sung,'^d  gathei'd  useless  floweztf 
Now  pluck'd  a  tender  twig  from  every  bough. 
To  whip  the  hovering  demons  from  her  brow. 
I'll  fated  maid  !  thy  guiding  spark  is  fled. 
And  lasting  wretchedness  awaits  thy  bed— 
Thy  bed  of  straw  !  for  mark,  where  even  now 
O'er  their  lost  child  afflicted  parents  bow ; 
Their  wo  she  knows  not,  but  perversely  coy, 
Inverted  customs  yield  her  sullen  joy  ; 
Her  midnight  meals  in  secrecy  she  takes, 
Low  muttering  to  the  moon,  that  rising  breaks 
Through  night's  dark  gloom  i   0  how  much  more 

forlorn 
Her  night,  that  knows  of  no  returning  mom  I — 
Slow  from  the  threshold,  once  her  infant  seat. 
O'er  the  cold  earth  she  crawls  to  her  retreat ; 
Quitting  the  cot's  warm  walls,  unhoused  to  lie. 
Or  share  the  swine's  impure  and  narrow  sty  { 
The  damp  night  air  her  shivering  limbs  assails: 
In  dreams  she  moans,  and  fancied  wrongs  bewails. 
When  morning  wakes,  none  earlier  roused  thaa 

she. 
When  pendant  drops  fall  glittering  from  the  treei 
But  naught  her  rayless  melancholy  cheers. 
Or  soothes  her  breast,  or  stops  her  streaming  tmn. 
Her  matted  locks  unomamented  flow ; 
Clasping  her  knees,  and  waving  to  and  fro  { — 
Her  head  bow'd  down,  her  faded  cheek  to  hide  r— 
A  piteous  mourner  by  the  pathway  side. 
Some  tufted  molehill  through  the  livelong  day 
She  calls  her  throne ;  there  weeps  her  life  away  ] 
And  oft  the  gs^ly-passing  stranger  stays 
His  well-timed  step,  and  takes  a  silent  gaze. 
Till  sympathetic  drops  unbidden  start. 
And  pangs  quick  springing  muster  round  his  heart 
And  soft  ne  treads  with  other  gazers  round. 
And  fain  would  catch  her  sorrow's  plaintive  sound i 
One  word  alone  is  tdl  that  strikes  the  ear. 
One  short,  pathetic,  simple  word, — **  Oh  dear  !* 
A  thousand  times  repeated  to  the  wind. 
That  wafts  the  sigh,  but  leaves  the  pang  behind ! 
For  ever  of  the  proffer'd  parley  shy. 
She  hears  th'  unwelcome  foot  advancing  nigh  | 
Nor  quite  unconscious  of  her  wretched  plight. 
Gives  one  sad  look,  and  hurries  out  of  sight- 
Fair  promised  sunbeams  of  terrestrial  bliss, 
Health's  gallant  hopes, — and  are  ye  sunk  to  this  f 
For  in  life's  road,  though  tlioms  abundant  grow. 
There  still  are  joys  poor  Ann  can  never  know } 
Joys  which  the  gay  companions  of  her  prime 
Sip,  as  they  drift  along  the  stream  of  time  i 
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At  eve  to  hear  betide  their  trtnqnil  hone 
The  lifted  latch,  that  speikf  the  lover  come  s 
That  luve  matured,  next  plajful  on  the  knee 
To  press  the  velvet  lip  of  infancy ; 
To  sta^t  the  tottering  step,  the  features  trace  ;— 
Inestimable  sweets  of  social  peace  ! 

O  thou,  who  bidst  the  vernal  Juices  rise ! 
Thou,  on  whose  blasts  autumnal  foliage  flies  ! 
Let  peace  ne*er  leave  me,  nor  my  heart  grow  cold, 
Whilst  life  and  sanity  are  mine  to  hold. 
■    Shorn  of  'their  flowers  that  shed  th'  untreasured 

The  withering  pasture,  and  the  f^ng  mead. 
Less  tempting  grown,  dimmish  more  and  more, 
The  dairy's  pride  ;  sweet  Summer*li  flowing  store 
New  cares  succeed,  and  gentle  duties  press, 
Where  the  fireside,  a  school  of  tenderness. 
Revives  the  languid  chirp,  and  warms  the  blood 
Of  cold-nipt  weaklings  of  the  latter  brood. 
That  from  the  shell  just  bursting  Into  day. 
Through  3rard  or  pond   pursue    their  venturous 
way. 

Far  wei^tier  cares  and  wider  scenes  expand ; 
What  devastation  marks  the  new-so\m  land  ! 
**  From  hungry  woodland  foes  go,  Giles,  and  guard 
The  rising  wheat ;  ensure  its  great  reward : 
A  ftrture  sustenance,  a  Summer's  pride, 
Demand  thy  vigilance;  then  be  itiriedt 
Exert  thy  voice,  and  wield  thy  shotless  gun ; 
Go,  tarry  there  from  mom  till  setting  sun." 

Keen  blows  the  blast,  or  ceaseless  rain  descends ; 
The  half-strippM  hedge  a  sorry  shelter  lends. 
0  for  a  hovel,  e'er  so  small  or  low, 
Whose  roof,  repelling  winds  or  early  snow, 
Might  bring  home's  comfort  fresh  before  his  eyes  ! 
Ko  sooner  thought,  than  see  the  structure  rise, 
In  some  sequestered  nook,  embank'd  around. 
Sods  for  its  walls,  and  straw  in  burdens  bound: 
Dried  fuel  hoarded  is  his  richest  store. 
And  circling  smoke  obscures  his  little  door; 
Whence  creeping  forth,  to  duty's  call  he  yields, 
And  strolls  the  Crusoe  of  the  lonely  fields. 
On  whitethorns  towering,  and  the  leafless  rose, 
A  frost-nipt  feast  in  bright  vermilion  glows  t 
Where  clustering  sloes  in  glossy  order  rise, 
He  crops  the  loaded  branch  ;  a  cumbrous  prize ; 
And  o'er  the  flame  the  sputtering  fruit  he  rests, 
Placing  green  sods  to  seat  his  coming  guests  ; 
His  guests  by  promise ;  p1a3rmates  young  and  gay : — 
But,  ah  I  fresh  pastimes  lure  their  steps  away ! 
He  sweeps  his  hearth,  and  homeward  looks  in  vain 
Till  feeling  disappointment's  cruel  pain, 
His  fairy  revels  are  exchanged  for  rage. 
His  banquet  raarr'd,  grown  dull  his  hermitage. 
The  field  becomes  his  prison,  till  on  high 
Benighted  birds  to  shades  and  coverts  fly. 
Midst  air,  health,  daylight,  can  he  prisoner  be  ? 
If  fields  are  prisons,  where  Is  liberty  f 
Here  still  she  dwells,  and  here  her  votaries  stroll ; 
But  disappointed  hope  untunes  the  soul  ? 
Restraints  unfelt  whilst  hours  of  rapture  flow, 
When  troubles  press  to  chains  and  barriers  grow. 
Look  then  from  trivial  up  to  greater  woes ; 
From  the  poor  bird-boy  with  his  roasted  sloes. 
To  where  the  dungeon'd  mourner  heaves  the  sigh ; 
Where  not  one  cheering  sunbeam  meets  his  eye. 


Though  loeflTectmil  pi^  Qune  may  be, 
No  wea.ti,  no  power  to  set  the  captive  free 
Though  only  to  thy  ravbh'd  sight  is  givm 
The  radiant  path  that  Howard  trod  to  beavenf 
Thy  slights  can  make  the  wretched  more  fortom. 
And  deeper  drive  afllicUonIs  barbed  thorn. 
Say  not, « I'll  come  and  cheer  thy  gloomy  cell 
With  news  of   dearest  firiends  $   bow  good,  ba« 

well; 
I'll  be  a  joyful  herald  to  thine  heart:" 
Then  fail,  and  play  the  worthless  trifler's  part. 
To  sip  flat  pleasures  from  thy  glass's  brim. 
And  waste  the  precious  hour  thafs  due  to  hhc 
In  mercy  spare  the  base,  unmanly  blow ; 
Where  can  he  turn,  to  whom  complain  of  jrou  ? 
Back  to  past  joys  in  vain  his  thoughts  may  stray. 
Trace  and  retrace  the  beaten,  worn-out  way. 
The  rankling  injury  will  pierce  his  breast, 
And  curses  on  thee  break  his  midnight  rest. 

Bereft  of  song,  and  ever-cheering  green. 
The  soft  endearments  of  the  Summer  scene. 
New  harmony  pervades  the  solemn  wood. 
Dear  to  the  soul,  and  healthful  to  the  blood: 
For  bold  exertion  follows  on  the  sound 
Of  distant  sport?men,  and  the  chiding  hound ; 
First  heard  from  kennel  bursting,  mad  with  joy. 
Where  smiling  Euston  boasts  her  good  Fitxroy, 
Lord  of  pure  alms,  and  gifts  that  wide  extend ; 
The  farmer's  patron  and  the  poor  man**  friend 
Whose  mansion  glitters  with  the  eastern  ray. 
Whose  elevated  temple  points  the  way. 
O'er  slopes  and  lawns,  the  park's  extensive  pride. 
To  where  the  victims  of  the  chase  reside, 
IngulTd  in  earth,  in  conscious  safety  warm. 
Till  lo !  a  plot  portends  their  coming  harm. 

In  earliest  hours  of  dark  and  hooded  mom. 
Ere  yet  one  rosy  cloud  bespeaks  the  dawn. 
Whilst  far  abroad  the  fox  pursues  his  prey. 
He's  doom'd  to  risk  the  perils  of  the  day. 
From  his  strong  hold  block'd  out ;  perhaps  to  bleed 
Or  owe  his  life  to  fortune  or  to  speed. 
For  now  the  pack,  impatient  running  on. 
Range  through  the  darkest  coverts  one  by  one ; 
Trace  every  spot ;  whilst  down  each  noble  ghide 
That  guides  the  eye  beneath  a  changeful  shade, 
The  loitering  sportsman  feels  th'  instinctive  flame 
And  checks  his  steed  to  mark  the  springing  game. 
Midst  intersecting  cuts  and  winding  ways 
The  huntsman  cheers  his  dogs,  and  anxious  strays. 
Where  every  narrow  riding,  even  shorn. 
Gives  back  the  echo  of  his  mellow  bora  ; 
Till  fresh  and  lightsome,  every  power  untried, 
The  starting  fugitive  leaps  by  hb  side. 
His  lifted  finger  to^is  ear  he  plies, 
And  the  view  halloo  bids  a  chorus  rise 
Of  dogs  quick-mouth'd,  and  shouts  that  mingie 

loud. 
As  bursting  thunder  rolls  from  cloud  to  cloud 
With  ears  erect,  and  chest  of  vigorous  mould, 
O'er  ditch,  o'er  fence,  unconquerably  bold. 
The  shining  courser  lengthens  every  bound. 
And  his  strong  footlocks  suck  the  moisten *d  ground) 
As  from  the  confines  of  the  wood  they  pour. 
And  joyous  villages  partake  the  roar. 
O'er  heath  far  stretch'd,  or  down,  or  valley  low. 
The  ^tiir-Umb'd  peasant  glorying  in  the  thdw 
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Fwi  lues  in  vain,  where  youth  itself  soon  tires, 
8pt«e  of  the  transports  that  the  chase  inspires : 
Foi  who  unmounted  long  can  charm  the  eye, 
Or  neat  the  music  of  the  leading  cry  ? 

l>iior,  faithful  Trouncer !    thou  canst   lead    no 

mores 
All  thy  fatigues  and  all  thy  triumphs  o^er ! 
Triumphs  of  worth,  whose  long^ezcelHng  fame 
Was  still  to  follow  true  the  hunted  game ; 
Beneath  enormous  oaks,  Britannia's  boast. 
In  thick,  impenetrable  covers  lost. 
When  the  warm  pack  in  (altering  silence  stood. 
Thine  was  the  note  that  roused  the  listening  wood, 
Rekindling  every  joy  with  tenfold  fbrce, 
Thro>ugh  all  the  mazes  of  the  tainted  course, 
Still  foremost  thou  the  dashing  stream  to  cross, 
And  tempt  along  the  animated  horse ; 
Foremost  o'er  fen  or  level  mead  to  pasf. 
And  sweep  the  showering  dewdrops  from  the  grass ; 
Then  bright  emerging  from  the  mist  below 
To  climb  the  woodland  hill's  exulting  brow. 
.   Pride  of  thy  race  !  with  worth  far  less  than  thine, 
Full  many  human  leaders  daily  shine  I 
Less  faith,  less  constancy,  less  generous  zeal  !— 
Then  no  disgrace  my  humble  verse  shall  feel, 
Where  not  one  lying  line  to  riches  bows. 
Or  poison'd  sentiment  from  rancour  flows ; 
Nor  flowers  are  strewn  around  ambition^  ears 
An  honest  dog's  a  nobler  theme  by  far. 
Each  sportsman  heard  the  tidings  with  a  sigh. 
When  death's  cold  touch  had  stopt   his    tuneful 

ciyj 
And  though  high  deeds,  and  fair  exalted  praise. 
In  memory  lived,  and  flow'd  in  rustic  lays. 
Short  was  the  strain  of  monumental  wo : 
*  Foxes  rejoice !  here  buried  lies  your  foe !" 
In  safety  housed,  throughout  night's  lengthening 

reign 
The  cock  sends  forth  a  loud  and  piercing  strain ; 
More  frequent,  as  the  glooms  of  midnight  flee. 
And  hours  roll  round  that  brought  him  liberty. 
When  Summer's  early  dawn,  mild,  clear,  and  bright. 
Chased  quick  away  the  transitory  night;— 
Hours  now  in  darkness  veil'd ;  yet  loud  the  scream 
Of  geese  impatient  for  the  phijrful  stream ; 
And  all  the  feather'd  tribe  imprison'd  raise 
Their  morning  notes  of  inharmonious  praise: 
And  many  a  clamorous  hen  and  cockrel  gay. 
When  daylight  slowly  through  the  fog  breaks  way. 
Fly  wantonly  abroad  i  but,  ah,  how  soon 
The  shades  of  twilight  follow  hazy  noon, 
Shortening  the  busy  day ! — day  that  slides  by 
Amidst  th'  unfinish'd  toils  of  husbandry ; 
Toils  still  each  mom  resumed  with  double  care. 
To  meet  the  icy  terrors  of  the  year ; 
To  meet  the  threats  of  Boreas  undismay'd. 
And  Winter's  gathering  frowns  and  hoaiy  head. 

Then  welcome  cold ;  weleome  ye  snowy  nights ! 
Heaven  midst  your  rage  shall  mingle  pure  delights, 
And  confidence  of  hope  the  soul  sustain, 
Wbife  devastation  sweeps  along  the  plain  t 
Nor  shall  the  child  of  poverty  despair. 
But  bless  the  power  that  rules  the  changing  year. 
Assured,— *  though   horrors    round   his   cottage 

reign,— 
That  Spring  win  t  nme  and  nature  smile  again. 


WINTER. 

ARGUMENT. 
Tenderoees  to  cattle.  Froxen  turnips.  The  cowyud 
NighL  The  form-house.  Fireside.  Farmer's  advice 
and  instruction.  Nightly  cares  of  the  stable.  Dobbin. 
The  post-horse.  Sheep-stealing  dogs.  Walks  occa- 
sioned thereby.  The  ghost.  Lamb  time.  Returning 
Spring.    Concluiioo. 

Wrrn  kintlrcd  pleasures  moved,  and  cares  oppress'd^ 
Sharing  alike  our  weariness  and  rest ; 
Who  lives  the  daily  partner  of  our  hours, 
Through  every  change  of  heat,  and   frost,  anl 

showers; 
Partakes  our  cheerful  meals,  partakine  first 
In  mutual  labour,  and  fatigue,  and  thirst  { 
The  kindly  intercourse  will  ever  prove 
A  bond  of  amity  and  social  love. 
To  more  than  man  this  generous  warmth  extends, 
And  oft  the  team  and  shivering  herd  befriends  $ 
Tender  solicitude  the  bosom  fills. 
And  pity  executes  what  reason  wills : 
Youth  learns  compassion's  tale  from  every  tongue 
And  flies  to  aid  the  helpless  and  the  young. 

When  now,  unsparing  as  the  scourge  of  war. 
Blasts  follow  blasts,  and  groves  dismantled  roar. 
Around  their  home  the  storm-pinch'd  cattle  lows 
No  nourishment  in  frozen  pastures  grows  s 
Yet  frozen  pastures  every  mom  resound 
With  fair  abundance  thundering  to  the  ground. 
For  though  on  hoary  twigs  no  buds  peep  out. 
And  e'en  the  hardy  brambles  cease  to  sprout. 
Beneath  dread  Winter's  level  sheets  of  snow 
The  sweet  nutritious  turnip  deigns  to  grow. 
Till  now  imperious  want  and  wide-spread  dearth 
Bid  labour  claim  her  treasures  from  the  earth. 
On  Giles,  and  such  as  Giles,  the  labour  falls. 
To  strew  the  frequent  load  where  hunger  calls. 
On  driving  gales  sharp  hall  indignant  flies. 
And  sleet,  more  irksome  still,  assails  his  eyes  } 
Snow  clogs  his  feet ;  or  if  no  snow  is  seen. 
The  field  with  all  its  juicy  store  to  screen, 
Deep  goes  the  frost,  till  every  root  is  found 
A  mass  of  rolling  ice  upon  the  ground. 
No  tender  ewe  can  break  her  nightly  fast, 
Nor  heifer  strong  begin  the  cold  repast. 
Till  Giles  with  ponderous  beetle  foremost  go. 
And  scattering  splinters  fly  at  every  blow ; 
When  pressing  round  him,  eager  for  the  prize. 
From  their  mix'd  breath  warm  exhalations  rise. 

In  beaded  rows  if  drops  now  deck  the  spray. 
While  the  sun  grants  a  momentary  ray. 
Let  but  a  cloud's  broad  shadow  intervene. 
And  stiflTen'd  into  gems  the  drops  are  seen ; 
And  down  the  furrow 'd  oak's  broad  southern  side 
Streams  of  dissolving  rime  no  longer  glide. 

Though  night  approaching  bids  for  rest  prepare. 
Still  the  flail  echoes  through  the  frosty  air. 
Nor  stops  till  deepest  shades  of  darknesr  come, 
Sending  at  length  the  weary  labourer  home. 
From  him,  with  bed  and  nightly  food  supplied. 
Throughout  the  yard,  boused  round  on  every  side. 
Deep  plunging  cows  their  rustling  i^ast  enjoy. 
And  snatch  sweet  mouthfuls  from  the  passmg  boy 
Who  moves  unseen  beneath  his  trailing  load. 
Fills  the  tall  racks,  and  leaves  a  scatter'd  road. 
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Where  oft  the  swine  from  ambush  ^arm  and  dry 
Bolt  out,  and  scamper  headlong  to' their  sty, 
When  Giles  with  well-known  voice,  already  there. 
Deigns  them  a  portion  of  his  erening  care. 

Him,  though  the  cold  may  pierce,  and  storms 
*   molest, 
Succeeding  hours  shall  cheer  with  warmth  and  rest  { 
Gladness  to  spread,  and  raise  the  grateful  smile, 
He  hurls  the  fagot  bursting  from  the  pile, 
hud  many  a  log  and  rifted  trunk  conveys. 
To  heap  the  fire,  and  wide  extend  the  blaze, 
That  quivering  strong  through  every  opening  flies. 
Whilst  smoky  columns  unobstructed  rise. 
For  the  rude  architect,  unknown  to  fame, 
(Nor  symmetry  nor  elegance  his  aim,) 
Who  spread  his  floors  of  solid  oak  on  high. 
On  beams  rough-hewn,  from  age  to  age  that  lie. 
Bade  his  wide  fabric  unimpaired  sustain 
The  orchard's  store,  and  cheese,  and  golden  grain  j 
Bade^  from  its  central  base,  capacious  laid. 
The  well-wrought  chimney  rear  its  lofty  head ; 
Where  since  hath  many  a  savory  ham  been  stored. 
And  tempests  howl'd,  and  Christmas  gambols  roax*d. 

Flat  on  the  hearth  the  gk)wing  embers  lie. 
And  flames  reflected  dance  in  every  eye : 
There  the  long  billet,  forced  at  last  to  bend. 
While  gushing  sap  froths  out  at  either  end. 
Throws  round  its  welcome  heat  t — the  ploughman 

smiles. 
And  oft  the  Joke  runs  hard  on  sheepish  Giles, 
Who  sits  joint  tenant  of  the  corner  stool. 
The  converse  sharing,  though  in  duty's  school ; 
For  now  attentively  tis  his  to  hear. 
Interrogations  from  the  master's  chair. 
'*  Left  ye  your  bleating  charge,  when  daylight  fled. 
Near  where  the  haystack  lifts  its  snowy  head  ? 
Whose  fence  of  bushy  furze,  so  close  and  warm. 
May  stop  the  slanting  bullets  of  the  storm. 
For,  hark !  it  blows ;  a  dark  an4  dismal  night  t 
Heaven  guide  the  traveller's  fearful  steps  aright  I 
Now  from  the  woods  mistrustful  and  sharp-eyed. 
The  fox  in  silent  darkness  seems  to  glide. 
Stealing  around  us,  listening  as  he  goes. 
If  chance  the  cock  or  stammering  capon  crows. 
Or  goose,  or  nodding  duck,  should  darkling  cry 
As  if  apprized  of  lurking  danger  nigh : 
Destruction  waits  them,  Giles,  if  e'er  you  fail 
To  bolt  their  doors  against  the  driving  gale. 
Strew'd  you  (still  mindful  of  th'  unsbelter'd  head) 
Burdens  of  straw,  the  cattle's  welcome  bed  ?    [see. 
Thine  heart  should  feel,  what  thou  mayst  hourly 
ThatdtUyU  basis  is  humanity. 
Of  pain's  unsavory  cup  though  thou  mayst  taste, 
(The  wrath  of  Winter  from  the  bleak  north-east,) 
Thine  utmost  sufferings  in  the  coldest  day 
A  period  terminates,  and  joys  repay. 
Perhaps  e'en  now,  while  here  those  joys  we  boast, 
Full  many  a  bark  rides  down  the  neighbouring  coast. 
Where  the  high  northern  waves  tremendous  roar. 
Drove  down  by  blasts  from  Norway's  icy  shore. 
The  seaboy  there,  less  fortunate  than  thou, 
Feels  all  thy  pains  in  all  the  gusts  that  blow  $ 
His  freezing  hands  now  drench'd,  now  dry,  by  turns ; 
Now  lost,  now  seen,  the  distant  light  that  bums, 
cm  some  tall  cliff  upraised  a  flaming  guide. 
That  throws  its  friendly  radiance  o'er  the  tide. 


His  labours  cease  not  with  dfcilming  day. 
But  toils  and  perils  mark  his  watery  way; 
And  whilst  in  peaceful  dreams  secuie  ws  Ua» 
The  ruthless  whirlwinds  lage  along  the  sky^ 
Round  his  head  whistling  ^— and  shalt  thoa  i 
While  this  protecting  roof  still  shelters  thine !" 

Mild  as  the  vernal  shower,  his  words  prevnU, 
And  aid  the  moral  precept  of  his  tale: 
His  wondering  hearers  learn,  and  erei  kt&p 
These  first  ideas  of  the  restless  deep ; 
And,  as  the  opening  mind  a  circuit  tries, 
Present  felicities  in  value  rise. 
Increasing  pleasures  every  hour  they  find. 
The  warmth  more  precious,  and  the  shelter  kindi 
Warmth  that  long  reigning  bids  the  eyelids  close. 
As  through  the  blood  its  balmy  influence  goes. 
When  the  cheer'd  heart  forgets  fatigues  and  caves^ 
And  drowsiness  akme  dominion  bears. 

Sweet  then  the  ploughman's  slumbers,  hale  and 
young. 
When  the  last  topic  dies  upon  his  tongue ; 
Sweet  then  the  bliss  his  transient  dreams  inspire. 
Till  chilblains  wake  him,  or  the  snapping  fire. 

He  starts,  and  ever  thoughtful  of  his  team. 
Along  the  glittering  snow  a  feeble  gleam 
Shoots  from  his  lantern,  as  he  yawning  goes 
To  add  fresh  comforts  to  their  night's  repose  i   j 
Diffusing  fragrance  as  their  food  he  moves. 
And  pats  the  jolly  sides  of  those  he  loves. 
Thus  full  replenish'd,  perfect  ease  possess'd. 
From  night  till  mom  alternate  food  and  rest. 
No  rightful  cheer  withheld,  no  sleep  debairM, 
Their  each  day's  labour  brings  its  sure  reward. 
Yet  when  from  plough  or  lumbering  cart  set  Im, 
They  taste  a  while  the  sweets  of  liberty  t 
E'en  sober  Dobbin  lifts  his  clumsy  heel 
And  kicks,  disdainful  of  the  dirty  wheel: 
But  soon,  his  frolic  ended,  yields  again. 
To  tmdge  the  road,  and  wear  the  chinkling  < 

Shortsighted  Dobbin !— thou  canst  only  se 
The  trivial  hardships  that  sncompass  thee : 
Thy  chains  were  fireedora,  and  thy  toils  i 
Could  the  poor  post-horse  tell  thee  all  his  woett 
Show*  thee  his  bleeding  shoulders,  and  unfold 
The  dreadful  anguish  be  endures  for  gold: 
Hired  at  each  call  of  business,  lust,  or  rage. 
That  prompts  the  traveller  on  from  stage  to  atagtw 
Still  on  his  strength  depends  their  boasted  speed  t 
For  them   his  limbs   grow  weak,  his  bare  rS« 

bleed; 
And  though  he  groaning  quickens  at  commaad^ 
Their  extra  shilling  in  the  rider's  hand 
Becomes  his  bitter  scourge  t— 'tis  he  must  feel 
The  double  efforts  of  the  lash  and  steel; 
Till  when,  up  hill,  the  destined  inn  he  gains. 
And  trembling  under  complicated  pains. 
Prone  fix)m  his  nostrils,  darting  on  the  groond. 
His  breath  emitted  floats  in  clouds  around: 
Drops  chase  each  other  down  his  chest  and  sides, 
And  spatter'd  mud  his  native  colour  hides: 
Through  his  swoln  veins  the  boiling  torrent  fltfv^ 
And  every  nerve  a  separate  torture  knows. 
His  harness  loosed,  he  welcomes,  ager^yed. 
The  pail's  full  draught  that  quivers  by  his  side; 
And  joys  to  see  the  well-known  stable  door. 
As  the  starved  mariner  the  friendly  shore. 
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Ah,  well  for  him  if  hero  bis  sufferings  ceased, 
jLBd  ample  hours  of  rest  his  pains  appeased ! 
But  roused  again,  and  sternly  hade  to  rise. 
And  sh^ke  refreshing  slumher  from  his  eyes, 
£re  his  exhausted  spirits  can  return. 
Or  through  his  frame  reviving  ardour  bum,     [sore, 
Come  forth  he  must,  though  limping,  maim*d,  and 
He  hears  the  whip  s  the  chaise  is  at  the  door  }— 
The  collar  tightens,  and  again  he  feels 
His  half-heal'd  wounds  inflamed  $  again  the  wheels 
With  tiresome  sameness  in  his  ears  rasound. 
O'er  blinding  diat,  or  miles  of  flinty  ground. 
Thus  nightly  robb'd,  and  injured  day  by  day, 
His  piecemeal  murderers  wear  his  life  away. 
What  say'st  thou,  Dobbin  ?  what  though  hounds 

await 
With  open  jaws  the  moment  of  thy  fate. 
No  better  fate  attends  hit  public  race  i 
Hie  life  is  misery,  and  his  end  disgrace. 
Then,  freely  bear  thy  burden  to  the  millt 
Obey  but  one  short  law, — ^tby  driver's  wiU. 
Affection  to  thy  memory  ever  true, 
Shall  boast  of  mighty  loads  that  Dobbin  drew  $ 
And  back  to  childhood  shall  the  mind  with  pride 
Becoont  tby  gentleness  in  many  a  ride 
To  pond,  or  fleld,  or  village  fair,  when  thou 
Heldst  high  thy  braided  mane  and  comely  brow ! 
And  oft  the  tale  shall  rise  to  homely  iame 
Upon  tby  generous  spirit  and  thy  name. 

Tliough  faithful  to  a  proverb  we  regard 
The  midnight  chieftain  of  the  farmer's  yard, 
Beneath  whose  guardianship  all  hearts  rejoice, 
Woke  by  the  echo  of  bis  hollow  voice ; 
Tet  as  the  hound  may  faltering  quit  the  pack, 
Snuff  the  fowl  scent,  and  hasten  yelping  back  s 
And  e'en  the  docile  pointer  know  disgrace. 
Thwarting  the  general  instinct  of  bis  race  $ 
£'en  so  the  mastiff,  or  the  meaner  cur 
At  times  will  from  the  path  of  duty  err, 
(A  pattern  of  fidelity  by  day  i 
By  night  a  murderer,  lurking  for  his  prey  i) 
And  round  the  pastures  or  the  fold  will  creep, 
And  coward-like,  attack  the  peaceful  sheep. 
Alone  the  wanton  mischief  he  pursues. 
Alone  in  reeking  blood  his  jaws  imbrues; 
Chasing  amain  his  frighten'd  victims  round. 
Till  death  in  wild  confusion  strews  the  ground; 
Then  wearied  out,  to  kennel  sneaks  away. 
And  licks  bis  guilty  paws  till  break  of  day. 

The  deed  discover'd,  and  the  news  once  spread. 
Vengeance  hangs  o'er  the  unknown  culprit's  head  t 
And  careful  shepherds  extra  hours  bestow 
In  patient  tratchiogs  for  the  common  foe ; 
A  foe  most  dreaded  now,  when  rest  and  peace 
Should  wait  the  season  of  the  flock's  increase. 

In  part  these  nightly  terrors  to  dispel, 
Giles,  ere  he  sleeps,  his  little  flock  must  telL 
From  the  fireside  with  many  a  shrug  he  hies, 
Glad  if  the  full-orb'd  moon  salute  his  eyes. 
And  through  th'  unbroken  stillness  of  the  night 
Shed  on  his  path  her  beams  of  cheering  light. 
With  sauntering  step  he  climbs  the  distant  stile. 
Whilst  all  around  him  wears  a  placid  smile ; 
There  views  the  white-robed  clouds  in  clusters 

driven. 
And  all  the  glorious  pageantry  of  heaven. 


Low,  on  the  utmost  boundary  of  the  si^itt 
The  rising  vapours  catch  the  silver  light ; 
Thence  fancy  measures,  as  they  parting  fly. 
Which  first  will  throw  its  riiadow  on  the  eye» 
Passing  the  source  of  light ;  and  thence  away. 
Succeeded  quick  by  brighter  still  than  they.     * 
Far  yet  above  these  wafted  clouds  are  seen 
(In  a  remoter  sky,  still  more  serene,) 
Others,  detach'd  in  ranges  through  the  air. 
Spotless  as  snow,  and  countless  as  they're  laiz, 
Scatter'd  immensely  wide  from  east  to  west. 
The  beauteous  semblance  of  a  flock  at  rest 
These,  to  the  raptured  mind,  aloud  prochdm 
Their  miohtt  Shepherd^  everlasting  Name. 

Wlttlst  thus  the  loiterer's  utmost  stretch  of  soul 
Climbs  the  still  clouds,  or  passes  those  that  roll. 
And  loosed  imagination  soaring  goes 
High  o'er  bis  home,  and  all  his  little  woes. 
Time  glides  away ;  neglected  duty  calls ; 
At  once  from  plains  of  light  to  earth  he  fiUIs, 
And  down  a  narrow  lane.  Well  known  by  day. 
With  all  his  speed  pursues  his  sounding  way. 
In  thought  still  half-absorb'd,  and  chill'd  with  eoU, 
When  lo !  an  object  frightful  to  behold ; 
A  grisly  spectre,  clothed  in  silver-gray. 
Around  whose  feet  the  waving  shadow's  play. 
Stands  in  his  path  .'—He  stops,  and  not  a  breath 
Heaves  from  bis  heart,  that  sinks  almost  to  death. 
Loud  the  owl  halloos  o'er  bis  head  unseen ; 
All  else  is  silent,  dismally  serene: 
Some  prompt  ejaculation,  wbisper'd  low. 
Yet  bears  him  up  against  the  threatenmg  foe ; 
And  thus  poor  Giles,  though  half  inclined  to  fly, 
Mutters  his  doubts,  and  strains  his  steadfast  eye. 
**  'TIS  not  my  crimes  thou  comest  here  to  reprove  | 
No  murders  stain  my  soul,  no  perjured  love ; 
If  thou'rt  indeed  what  here  thou  seem'st  to  be, 
Thy  dreadful  mission  cannot  reach  to  me. 
By  parents  taught  still  to  mistrust  mine  eyes, 
still  to  approach  each  object  of  surprise. 
Lest  fancy's  formful  visions  should  deceive 
In  moonlight  paths,  or  glooms  of  falhng  eve. 
This  then's  the  moment  when  my  mind  should  try 
To  scan  thy  motionless  deformity ; 
But  O,  the  fearful  task !  yet  well  I  know 
An  aged  ash,  with  many  a  spreading  bough, 
(Beneath  whose  leaves  I've  found  a  summer's  bower. 
Beneath   whose   trunk   I've  weather'd  many  a 

shower,) 
Stands  singly  down  this  solitary  way. 
But  far  beyond  where  now  my  footsteps  stay. 
'TIS  true,  thus  far  I've  come  with  heedless  haste; 
No  reckoning  kept,  no  passing  objects  traced  t 
And  can  I  then  have  reach'd  that  very  tree  ? 
Or  is  its  reve  end  form  assumed  by  thee  ?" 
The  happy  thought  alleviates  his  pain : 
He  creeps  another  step ;  then  stops  again : 
Till  slowly,  as  his  noiseless  feet  draw  near. 
Its  perfect  lineaments  at  once  appear; 
Its  crown  of  shivering  ivy  whispering  peace. 
And  its  white  bark  that  fronts  the  moon's  pale  face. 
Now,  whilst  his  blood  mounts  upward,  now  he 

knows 
The  solid  gain  that  from  conviction  flows ; 
And  strengthen 'd  confidence  shall  hence  fulfil 
(With  conscious  innocence  more  valued  stiL 
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The  drearieit  task  that  winter  nights  ean  biiog. 
By  churchyard  dark,  or  grove,  or  faiiy  ting  { 
Still  buoying  up  the  timid  mind  of  jrooth. 
Till  loiteting  reason  hoisU  the  scale  of  truth. 
With  these  blest  guardians  Giles  hb  course  pursues, 
Till  numbering  his  heavy-iided  ewes. 
Surrounding  stillness  tranquillize  hb  breast. 
And  shape  the  dreams  that  wait  his  hours  of  rest 

As  when  retreating  tempests  we  behold, 
Whose  skirts  at  length  the  azure  sky  unfold. 
And  full  of  ronnnuriBgs  and  mingled  wrath. 
Slowly  unshroud  the  smiling  face  of  earth, 
Bringing  the  bosom  joy  \  so  Winter  flies !— 
And  see  the  source  of  Hfe  and  light  uprise ! 
A  heightening  arch  o*er  southern  hills  he  bends  t 
Warm  on  the  cheek  the  sUnting  beam  descends, 
And  gives  the  reeking  mead  a  brighter  hue, 
And  draws  the  modest  primrose  bud  to  Tiew. 
Tet  frosts  succeed,  and  winds  impetuous  rush, 
And  hailstorms  rattle  through  the  budding  bush ; 
And  nigh-ikll*n  lambs  require  the  shepherd's  care. 
And  teemhig  ewes,  that  still  their  burdens  bear  { 
Beneath  whose  sides  to-morrow's  dawn  may  see 
The  milk-white  strangers  bow  the  trembling  knee  \ 
At  whose  fint  birth  the  powerful  instinct's  seen 
That  Alls  with  champions  the  daisied  green : 
For  ewes  that  stood  aloof  with  fearful  eye, 
With  stamping  foot  now  men  and  dogs  defy. 
And  obstinately  faithful  to  their  young, 
Guard  their  first  steps  to  join  the  bleating  throng. 

But  casualties  and  death  from  damps  and  cold 
Will  still  attend  the  well-conducted  foldt 
Her  tender  offiipring  dead,  the  dam  aloud 
Calls,  and  runs  wild  amidst  th'  unconscious  crowd } 
And  orphan'd  sucklings  raise  the  piteous  cry ; 
No  wool  to  warm  them,  no  defenders  nigh. 
And  must  her  streaming  milk  then  flow  in  vau  t 
Must  unregarded  innocence  complain  ? 
No  {—ere  this  strong  solicitude  subside^ 
Maternal  fondness  may  be  fresh  applied. 
And  the  adopted  stripling  still  may  find 
A  parent  most  assiduously  kind. 


For  this  he's  doom'd  a.while  disguiwd  to  range, 
(For  fraud  or  force  must  work  the  wish'4-lv 

change;) 
For  this  his  predecessor^  skia  he  wears. 
Till,  cheated  into  tenderness  and  cares. 
The  unsuspecting  dam,  contented  grown. 
Cherish  and  guard  the  foundling  as  her  own. 

Thus  all  by  .turns  to  fair  perfection  rise ; 
Thus  twins  are  parted  to  increase  tbefr  nmt 
Thus  instinct  yields  as  interest  points  the  wsigr. 
Till  the  bright  flock,  augmenting  every  d^. 
On  sunny  hills  and  vales  of  springing  flowetf. 
With  ceaseless  clamour  greet  the  vernal  honn. 

The  humbler  shepherd  heie  with  joy  behrtds 
Th'  approved  economy  of  crowded  folds. 
And,  in  bis  small  contracted  round  of  cares. 
Adjusts  the  practice  of  each  hint  be  hears: 
For  boys  with  emufaition  learn  to  glow. 
And  boast  their  pastures,  and  their  healthful  siiinr 
Of  well-grown  lambs,  the  glory  of  the  Springs 
And  field  to  field  in  competition  bring. 

E'en  Giles,  for  all  his  cares  and  watchings  pest. 
And  all  his  contests  with  the  wintry  blast. 
Claims  a  ftill  share  of  that  sweet  praise  bestowld 
By  gazing  neighbours,  when  along  the  road. 
Or  village  green,  his  curly-coated  throng 
Suspends  the  chorus  of  the  spinuer'k  song ; 
When  admiration's  unafibcted  grace 
Lisps  from  the  tongue,  and  beams  in  every  fhot. 
Delightful  moments ! — Sunshine,  health,  and  joy. 
Play  round,  and  cheer  the  elevated  boy ! 
"  Another  spring  1"  his  heart  exulting  cries  $ 
<* Another  year !  with  promised  blessings  rise !— 
Ete&hal   Power  I   fhun  whom   those  blewafi 

flow. 
Teach  me  still  more  to  wonder,  more  to  know  I 
Seed-time  and  harvest  let  me  see  again  % 
Wander  the  leaf-strewn  wood,  the  frozen  plain  t 
Let  the  first  flower,  corn-waving  field,  plain,  tree. 
Here  round  my  home,  still  lift  my  soul  to  thkb  ; 
And  let  me  ever,  midst  thy  bounties,  raise 
An  humble  note  of  thankfulnees  and  praiieJ** 


WILj^IAM  WORDSWORTH. 


William  Wososwosth,  the  founder  of  what  is 
called  the  Lake  school  of  poetry,  was  born  in  1770, 
of  a  respectable  family,  at  Cockermouth,  in  Cum- 
berland. He  received  his  early  education  at  the 
grammar-school  of  Hawkshead,  where  he  greatly 
excelled  in  his  classical  studies,  and  was  remark- 
able for  his  thoughtful  disposition,  and  taste  for 
Doctry,  in  which  he  made  his  first  attempt,  when  at 
the  age  of  thirteen.  In  1787,  he  was  removed  to 
St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated 
B.  A.  and  M.  A. ;  and,  in  1793,  he  published  a 
poetical  account  of  a  pedestrian  tour  on  the  conti- 
nent, entitled  Descriptive  Sketches  in  Verse,  &c., 
followed  by  the  Evening  Walk,  an  epistle,  in  verse, 
addressed  to  a  young  lady.  In  alluding  to  tlie  De- 
tcriptive  Sketches,  says  Coleridge, "  seldom,  if  ever, 
was  the  emergence  of  an  original  poetic  genius 
above  the  literary  horizon  more  evidently  an- 
nounced." After  wandering  about  in  various  parts 
of  £ngland,  our  author  took  a  cottage  at  Alfortoa, 
in  Somersetshire,  near  the  then  residence  of  Cole- 
ridge, where  they  were  regarded  by  the  good  peo- 
ple of  the  neighbourhood  as  spies  and  agents  of  the 
French  Directory.  Our  benevolent  author,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  considered  the  more  dangerous 
character  of  the  two.  *<  As  to  Coleridge,"  one  of  the 
parish  authorities  is  said  to  have  remarked, "  there 
is  not  so  much  harm  in  him,  for  he  is  a  wild  brain 
that  talks  whatever  comes  uppermost;  but  that 
*— (Wordsworth]  he  is  the  dark  traitor.  You 
never  hear  him  say  a  syllable  on  the  subject"  Iq 
1798,  he  published  a  volume  of  his  Lyrical  Ballads, 
which  met  with  much  abuse  and  few  admirers,  but 
those  who  applauded,  applauded  enthusiastically. 

In  1803,  he  married  a  Miss  Mary  Hutchinson,  of 
Penrith,  and  settled  at  Grassmere,  in  Westmoreland^ 
for  which  county,  as  well  as  that  of  Cumberland, 
he  was  subsequently  appointed  distributor  of  stamps. 
In  1807,  he  gave  to  the  public  a  second  volume  of 
his  Ballads ;  and,  in  1809,  with  an  intention  to 
recommend  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war 
with  Spain,  he  published  his  only  prose  production, 
concerning  the  relations  of  Great  Britain,  Spain, 
and  Portugal  to  each  other.  In  1814,  appeared,  in 
quarto,  his  Excursion,  a  poem,  which  has  been 
highly  extolled,  and  is  undoubtedly  one  of  his  most 
original  and  best  compositions.  It  was  followed, 
in  1816,  by  the  White  Doe  of  Rylstonej  and,  in 
1819,  by  his  Peter  Bell,  to  the  meriu  of  which  we 
must  confess  ourselves  strangers.  During  the  same 
year,  he  published  his  Wagonner,a  tale }  followed, 
in  1820,  by  the  River  Duddon,  a  series  of  sonnets  ) 
and  Vaudracour  and  Julia,  with  other  pieces  {  and 
Eeclesbstical  Sketches.    In  1822,  he  printed  Me- 


morials of  a  Tour  on  the  Continent;  also  a  D«* 
scription  of  the  Scenery  of  the  Lakes  in  the  Nortli 
of  England,  with  illustrative  remarka  on  the  ice*    ) 
nery  of  the  Alps.  His  hist  pnblieation  was  Yarroiv 
Revisited,  which  appeared  in  1834. 

The  genius  of  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  been  a  matter 
of  critical  dispute  ever  since  he  first  made  pretention 
to  any,  and  it  is  yet  a  question  with  some,  wbetbet 
his  productions  are  not  those  of  «  an  inspired  idiot" 
It  would  be,  however,  useless  to  deny  him  tht 
reputation  of  a  poet,  though  between  the  eqtally 
extravagant  adoration  and  censure,  of  which  he  haf 
been  the  object,  it  is  difficult  to  define  the  exact 
position  which  will  be  ultimately  assigned  hhn  in 
the  rank  of  literature.  Coleridge,  who,  as  might  be 
expected,  'i  one  of  his  most  enthusiastic  admirers, 
says  tlia^,  "  in  imaginative  powers,  Wordsworth 
stands  nearest  of  all  modem  writers  to  Shakspeare 
and  Milton,  and  yet  in  a  kind  perfectly  unborrowed, 
and  his  own."  The  author  of  an  essay  on  his 
theory  and  writings,  printed  in  Blackwood's  Ma* 
gazine  for  1830,  gives  a  very  fair  estimate  of  hii 
poetical  genius.  "The  variety  of  subjects,"  to 
observes,  **  which  Wordsworth  has  touched  j  the 
varied  powers  which  he  has  displayed ;  the  pasiaget 
of  redeeming  hezuty  interspersed  even  amongst  tha 
worst  and  dullest  of  his  productions }  the  origini 
ality  of  detached  thoughts,  scattered  throughout 
works,  to  which,  on  the  whole,  wc  must  deny  tba 
praise  of  originality;  the  deep  pathos,  and  occa* 
sional  grandeur  of  his  style;  the  real  poetical 
feeling  which  generally  runs  through  its  many 
modulations ;  his  accurate  observation  of  external 
nature ;  and  the  success  with  which  he  blends  tha 
purest  and  most  devotional  thoughts  with  the  gkn* 
ries  of  the  visible  universe — all  these  are  merits, 
which  so  far  <  make  up  in  number  what  they  want 
in  weight,'  that,  although  insufficient  to  raise  hint 
to  the  shrine,  they  fairly  admit  him  within  tiia 
sacred  temple  of  poesy."  For  our  own  parts,  though 
we  are  not  among  those  who  call,  as  some  of  hiv 
admirers  do,  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth  **  an  actual 
revelation,"  we  admit  to  have  found  in  iiis  worka 
beauties  which  no  other  poet,  perhaps,  could  hava 
struck  out  of  the  peculiar  sphera  to  which  he  hat 
confined  bis  imagination.  His  Recollections  of  £ar^ 
Childhood,  and  a  few  others,  ace  sublkne  composi*  ' 
tions ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  hit  lines  to  a 
Glow-worm,  €t  id  onme  genus,  are  despicable  and 
ridiculous. 

The  private  character  of  Mr.  Wordsworth  hat 
ne^er  been  impeached  by  his  most  virulent  enemies, 
if  he  has  any ;  and  no  man  is  mora  esteemed  aaii 
respected  for  his  amiable  qualities. 
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THE   EXCURSION, 
BEmo  A  PORTioir  or  the  becluse. 


PREFACE. 

The  title  announces  that  this  if'  only  a  portion 
of  a  poem ;  and  the  reader  must  be  here  apprized 
that  it  belongs  to  the  second  part  of  a  long  and 
laborious  work  which  is  to  consist  of  three  parts. 
—The  author  will  candidly  acknowledge  that,  if 
the  first  of  these  had  been  completed,  and  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  satisfy  his  own  mind,  he  should 
kaye  preferred  the  natural  order  of  publication,  and 
kare  given  that  to  the  world  first;  but,  as  the/ 
second  division  of  the  work  was  designed  to  refer 
more  to  passing  events,  and  to  an  existing  state  of 
things,  than  the  others  were  meant  to  do,  more 
continuous  exertion  was  naturally  bestowed  upon 
it,  and  greater  progress  made  here  than  in  the  rest 
of  the  poem ;  and  as  this  part  does  not  depend  upon 
the  preceding,  to  a  degree  which  will  materially 
injure  its  own  peculiar  interest,  the  author,  com- 
plying with  the  earnest  entreaties  of  some  valued 
friends,  presents  the  following  pages  to  the  public. 
It  may  be  proper  to  state  whence  the  poem,  of 
which  the  Excursion  is  a  part,  derives  its  title  of 
the  Recluse. — Several  years  ago,  when  the  author 
retired  to  his  native  mountains,  with  the  hope  of 
being  enabled  to  construct  a  literary  work  that 
might  live,  it  was  a  reasonable  thing  that  he  should 
take  a  review  of  his  own  mind,  and  examine  how 
Ui  nature  and  education  had  qualified  him  for  such 
employment    As  subsidiary  to  this  preparation,  he 
undertook  to  record,  in  verse,  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  his  own  powers,  as  far  as  he  was  acquaint- 
ed with  them.     That  work,  addressed  to  a  dear 
Iriend,  most  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  and 
genius,  and  to  whom  the   author's   intellect  is 
deeply  indebted,  has  been  long  finished  j  and  the 
result  of  the  investigation  which  gave  rise  to  it  was 
a  determination  to  compose  a  philosophical  poem, 
containing  views  of  man,  nature,  and  society ;  and 
to  be  entitled,  the  Recluse  {   as  having  for  its 
principal  subject  the  sensations  and  opinions  of  a 
poet  living  in  retirement— The  preparatory  poem 
is  biographical,  and  conducts  the  history  of  the 
author's  mind   to    the  point  when  he  was  im- 
boldened  to  hope  that  his  fiiculties  were  sufficiently 
matured  for  entering  upon  the   arduous    labour 
which  he'  had  proposed  to  himself;  and  the  two 
works  have  the  same  kind  of  relation  to  each 
other,  if  he  may  so  express  himself,  as  the  anti- 
ehapel  has  to  the  body  of  a  Gothic  church.    Con- 
tinuing this  allusion,  he  may  be  permitted  to  add, 
that  his  minor  pieces,  which  have  been  long  before 
the  public,  when  they  shall  be  properly  arranged, 
will  be  found  by  the  attentive  reader  to  have  such 
connexion  with  the  main  work  as  may  give  them 
claim  to  be  likened  to  the  little  cells,  oratories, 
and  sepulchral  recesses,  ordinarily  included    in 
those  edifices. 

The  author  would  not  have  deemed  himself 
jvftified  in  saying,  upon  this  occasion,  so  much  of 
performances  either  unfinished,  or  unpublished,  if 


he  had  not  thought  that  the  labour  lestowcd  by 
him  upon  what  he  has  heretofore  and  now  laid 
before  the  public,  entitled  him  to  candid  attentkn 
for  such  a  statement  as  he  thinks  neccsmy  to 
throw  light  upon  his  endeavonrs  to  please,  and  be 
would  hope,  to  t>enefit  his  countrymen.— Nothing 
further  need  be  added,  than  that  the  first  and  thiii 
parts  of  the  Recluse  will  consist  chiefly  of  madlta* 
ttons  in  the  author's  own  person  $  and  that  ia  the 
intermediate  part  (the  Excursion)  the  interrentioii 
of  characters  speaking  is  employed,  and  somffhing 
of  a  dramatic  form  adopted. 

It  is  not  the  author's  intention  formally  to  an- 
nounce a  system :  it  was  more  animating  to  him  to 
proceed  in  a  difierent  course ;  and  if  he  shall  suc- 
ceed in  conveying  to  the  mind  clear  thoughts,  Uvtij 
images,  and  strong  feelings,  the  reader  will  have 
no  difficQlty  in  extracting  the  system  for  himsitlf. 
And  in  the  mean  time  the  following  passage,  taken 
from  the  conclusion  of  the  first  book  of  the  Reelusey 
inay  be  acceptable  as  a  kind  of  prospectus  of  the 
design  and  scope  of  the  whole  poem. 


«  On  man,  on  nature,  and  on  human  life, 
Musing  in  solitude,  I  oft  perceive 
Fair  trains  of  imagery  before  me  rise. 
Accompanied  by  foelings  of  delight 
Pure,  or  with  no  unpleasing  sadness  mixt ; 
And  I  am  conscious  of  affecting  thoughts 
And  dear  remembrances  whose  presence  soothes 
Or  elevates  the  mind,  intent  to  weigh 
The  good  and  evil  of  our  mortal  state. 
— To  these  emotions,  whensoe'er  they  cose, 
Whether  from  breath  of  outward  circumstance. 
Or  from  the  soul — an  impulse  to  herself, 
I  would  give  utterance  in  numerous  Terse. 
Of  truth,  of  grandeur,  beauty,  love,  and  hope— 
And  melancholy  fear  subdued  by  faith ; 
Of  blessed  consolations  in  distress  ; 
Of  moral  strength,  and  intellectual  power  i 
Of  joy  in  widest  commonalty  spread ; 
Of  the  individual  mind  that  keeps  her  own 
Inviolate  retirement,  subject  there 
To  conscience  only,  and  the  law  supreme 
Of  that  Intelligence  which  governs  all ; 
I  sing: — '  fit  audience  let  me  find  though  few  I* 
^  So  pray'd,  more  gaining  than  he  ask'd,  tLs 
bard. 
Holiest  of  men. — ^Urania,  I  lihall  need 
Thy  guidance,  or  a  greater  muse,  if  such 
Descend  to  earth  or  dwell  in  highest  heaven ! 
For  I  must  tread  on  shadowy  ground,  must  sink 
Deep — and,  aloft  ascending,  breathe  in  world 
To  which  the  heaven  of  heavens  is  but  a  veil. 
All  strength — all  terror,  single  or  in  bauds. 
That  ever  was  put  forth  in  personal  form ; 
Jehovah — with  his  thunder,  and  the  choir 
Of  shouting  angels,  and  the  empjrreal  thrones 
I  pass  them  unalarm'd.    Not  chaos,  not 
Tfie  darkest  pit  of  lowest  Erebus, 
Nor  aught  of  blinder  vacancj*— scoop'd  out 
By  help  of  dreams,  can  breed  such  fear  and  awe 
As  fall  upon  us  often  when  we  look 
Into  our  minds,  into  the  mind  of  man. 
My  haunt,  and  the  main  region  of  my  song. 
— ^Beauty— a  living  presence  of  the  earth. 
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Surpassing  the  most  fair  ideal  fonns 

Which  craft  of  delicate  spirits  hath  composed 

From  earth's  materials— waits  upon  my  steps ; 

Pitches  her  tents  before  me  as  I  move. 

Ad  hourly  neighlMur.    Paradise,  and  groves 

Elysian,  fortunate  fields — like  those  of  old 

Sought  in  th'  Atlantic  main,  why  should  they  be 

A  history  only  of  departed  things, 

Or  a  mere  fiction  of  what  never  was 

For  the  discerning  intellect  of  roan, 

When  wedded  to  this  goodly  universe 

In  love  and  holy  passion,  shall  find  these 

A  simple  produce  of  the  common  day. 

•— I,  long  before  the  blissful  hour  arrives^ 

Would  chant,  in  lonely  peace,  the  spousal  verse 

Of  this  great  consummation  $ — and,  by  words 

Which  speak  of  nothing  more  than  what  we  are, 

Would  I  arouse  the  sensual  from  their  sleep 

Of  death,  and  win  the  vacant  and  the  vain 

To  noble  raptures ;  while  my  voice  proclaims 

How  exquisitely  the  individual  mind 

(And  the  progressive  powers  perhaps  no  less 

Of  the  whole  species)  to  the  external  world 

Is  fitted  } — and  how  exquisitely,  too. 

Theme  this  but  little  heard  of  among  men, 

Th'  external  world  is  fitted  to  the  mind } 

And  the  creation  (by  no  lower  name 

Can  it  be  call'd)  which  they  with  blended  might 

Accomplish : — this  is  our  high  argument 

—Such  grateful  haunts  foregoing,  if  I  oft 

ITust  turn  elsewhere— to  travel  near  the  tribes 

And  fellowships  of  men,  and  see  ill  sights 

Of  madding  passions  mutually  inflamed ; 

Must  hear  humanity  in  fields  and  groves 

Pipe  solitary  anguish  ;  or  must  hang 

Brooding  above  the  fierce  confederate  storm 

Of  sorrow,  barricadoed  evermore 

Within  the  walls  of  cities ;  may  these  sounds 

Have  their  authentic  comment, — that  even  these 

Hearing,  I  be  not  downcast  or  forlorn  ? 

— Descend,  prophetic  spirit !  that  inspirest 

The  human  soul*  of  universal  earth, 

Dreaming  on  things  to  come ;  and  dost  posiesi 

A  metropolitan  temple  in  the  hearts 

Of  mighty  poets  $  upon  me  bestow 

A  gift  of  genuine  insight ;  that  my  song 

With  star-like  virtue  in  its  place  may  shine  $ 

Shedding  lienignant  influence,— and  secure, 

Itself,  from  all  malevolent  effect 

Of  those  mutations  that  extend  their  sway 

Throughout  the  nether  sphere  ! — And  if  with  this 

I  mix  more  lowly  matter ;  with  the  thing 

Contemplated,  describe  the  mind  and  man 

Contemplating,  and  who,  and  what  he  was. 

The  transitory  being  that  beheld 

This  vision,-— when  and  where,  and  how  he  lived  ^ 

Do  not  this  labour  useless.    If  such  theme 

May  sort  with  highest  objects,  then,  dread  power. 

Whose  gracious  favour  is  the  primal  source 

Of  all  illumination,  may  my  life 

Express  the  image  of  a  better  time, 

More  wise  desires,  and  simpler  manners ;  -nurse 


My  heart  in  genuine  freedom : — all  pure  thoughts 
Be  with  me ; — so  shall  thy  unfailing  love 
Guide,  and  support,  and  cheer  me  to  the  end !" 


TO  THE  miOHT  HOHOUBABLX 

WILLUM,  EARL  OF  LONSDALE,  K.  O.  ftc  Jta. 

Orr,  through  thy  fair  domains,  illustrious  peer ! 
In  youth  I  roam'd,  on  youthful  pleasures  bent  | 
And  mused  in  rocky  cell  or  sylvan  tent. 
Beside  swift-flowing  Lowther's  current  clear. 
— Now,  by  thy  care  befriended,  I  appear 
Before  thee,  Lonsdale,  and  this  work  present, 
A  token  (nuy  it  prove  a  monument !) 
Of  high  respect  and  gratitude  sincere. 
Gladly  would  I  have  waited  till  my  task 
Hau  A-eached  its  close ;  but  life  is  insecure. 
And  hope  full  oft  fallacious  as  a  dream : 
Therefore,  for  what  is  here  produced  I  ask 
Thy  favour ;  trusting  that  thou  wilt  not  deem 
The  offering,  though  imperfect,  premature. 

William  Wordswosth 
Rydal  Mount,  Westmoreland, 
July  29,  :S14. 


•  Not  mine  own  fears,  nor  the  prophetic  soul 
Of  the  wide  world  dreaming  on  things  to  come. 

Vol.  m.— ^2T 


THE  EXC   RSION. 

ARGUMENT. 
A  summer  forenoon.  The  author  reaches  a  mined  cottage 
upon  a  common,  and  there  meets  with  a  revered  friend 
the  Wanderer,  of  whom  he  gives  an  account  The  Wan- 
derer while  reeling  under  the  shade  of  the  trees  that 
sunound  the  couage  relates  the  histoiyof  its  last  Inha 
bitant. 


BOOK  FIRST. 

THE  WANDERER. 
'TWAS  summer,  and  the  sun  had  mounted  high  t 
Southward  the  landscape  indistinctly  glared 
Through  a  pale  steam :  but  all  the  northern  downt, ' 
In  clearest  air  ascending,  show'd  far  off 
A  surface  dappled  o'er  with  shadows  flung 
From  brooding  clouds  :  shadows  that  lay  in  spots 
Detcrmmed  and  unmoved,  with  steady  beams 
Of  bright  and  pleasant  sunshine  interposed } 
Pleasant  to  him  who  on  the  soft  cool  moss 
Extends  his  careless  limbs  along  the  front 
Of  some  huge  cave,  whose  rocky  ceiling  casts 
A  twilight  ot  its  own,  an  ample  shade. 
Where  the  wien  warbles ;  while  the  dreaming  ma^. 
Half  conscious  of  the  soothing  melody. 
With  sidelong  eye  looks  out  upon  the  scene. 
By  power  of  that  impending  covert  thrown 
To  finer  distance.    Other  lot  was  mine ; 
Yet  with  good  hope  that  soon  I  should  obtain 
As  grateful  resting-place,  and  livelier  joy. 
Across  a  bare  wide  common  I  was  toiling 
With  languid  steps  that  by  the  slippery  ground 
Were  baffled  ;  nor  could  my  weak  arm  disperse 
The  host  of  ii^sects  gathering  round  my  face. 
And  ever  with  me  as  I  paced  along. 

Upon  that  open  level  stood  a  grove, 
The  wish'd  for  port  to  whicU  my  course  was  oonaA 
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Thltber  I  caine»  and  there,  amid  the  gloom 
Spread  by  a  brotherhood  of  lofty  elms, 
AppearM  a  roofless  but ;  four  naked  walls 
That  stared  upon  each  other !  I  looked  round. 
And  to  my  wish  and  to  my  hope  espied 
Him  whom  I  sought ;  a  man  of  reverend  age, 
But  stout  asd  bale,  for  travel  unimpair'd. 
There  was  be  seen  upon  the  cottage  bench, 
Recumbent  in  the  shade,  as  if  asleep ; 
An  iroD-pointed  staff  lay  at  his  side. 

Him  had  I  markM  the  day  before— ftlone 
And  stationed  in  the  public  way,  with  face 
Tum'd  toward  the  son  then  setting,  while  that  staff 
Afforded  to  the  figure  of  the  man 
Detain'd  for  contemplation  or  repose. 
Graceful  support  t  his  countenance  meanwhile 
Was  hidden  from  my  Tiew,  and  he  remained 
Unrecognised ;  but,  stricken  by  the  sight. 
With  slacken'd  footsteps  I  advanced,  and  soon 
A  glad  congratulation  we  exchanged. 
At  such  nntbought  of  meeting. — For  the  night 
We  parted,  nothing  willingly ;  and  now 
He  by  appoiatment  waited  for  me  here, 
Benestth  the  shelter  of  these  clustering  elms. 

We  were  tried  friends  t  amid  a  pleasant  v&le. 
In  the  antique  market  village  where  were  passM 
My  school-days,  an  apartment  he  had  own'd. 
To  which  at  intervals  the  Wanderer  drew,  . 
And  found  a  kind  of  home  or  harbour  there. 
He  loved  me ;  from  a  swarm  of  rosy  boya 
Singled  out  me,  as  he  in  sport  would  say. 
For  my  grave  looks — ^too  thoughtful  for  my  yean 
At  I  grew  op,  it  was  my  best  delight 
Te  be  bis  chosen  comrade.    Many  a  time, 
On  holydays,  we  rambled  through  the  woods  t 
We  sate — ^we  walk'd ;  he  pleased  me  with  report 
Of  things  which  he  bad  seen ;  and  often  touch'd 
Abstrusest  matter,  reasonings  of  the  mind 
TumM  inward ;  or  at  my  request  would  sing 
Old  songs — ^the  product  of  his  native  hills } 
A  skilful  distribution  of  sweet  sounds. 
Feeding  the  soul,  and  eagerly  imbibed 
As  cool,  refreshing  water  by  the  care 
Of  the  industrious  husbandman,  diffused   [drought. 
Through  a  parch'd  meadow-ground,  in  time  of 
Still  deeper  welcome  found  his  pure  discourse : 
How  precious  when  in  riper  days  I  learnM 
To  weigh  with  care  his  words,  and  to  rejoice 
In  the  plain  presence  of  his  dignity  ! 

0  !  many  are  the  poets  that  are  sown 
By  nature ;  men  endow  M  with  highest  gifts. 
The  vision  and  the  faculty  divine ; 
Yet  wanting  the  accomplishment  of  verse, 
(Which,  in  the  docile  season  of  their  youth, 
It  was  denied  them  to  acquire,  through  lack 
Of  culture  and  th*  inspiring  aid  of  books, 
Or  haply  by  a  temper  too  severe. 
Or  a  nice  backwardness  afraid  of  shame,) 
Not  having  here  as  life  advanced,  been  led 
By  circumstance  to  take  unto  the  height 
Tlie  measure  of  themselves,  these  favour*d  being!), 
All  but  a  scattered  few,  live  out  their  time. 
Husbanding  that  which  they  possess  within. 
And  go  to  the  grave  unthought  of.    Strongest  minds 
Are  often  those  of  whom  the  noisy  world 
Hears  least ;  else  surely  this  man  had  not  left 


His  graces  unreveal*d  and  iuipcoclaim*d. 
But,  as  the  mind  waa  fill*d  with  inward  lighl;» 
So  not  without  distinction  had  he  lived. 
Beloved  and  honour*d — hi  as  be  was  known. 
And  some  small  portion  of  his  elsqaent  speech. 
And  something  that  may  serve  to  set  in  view 
The  feeling  pleasures  of  his  looelineat. 
His  observatbns,  and  the  thoughts  his  mind 
Had  dealt  with — I  will  here  record  in  veiae  { 
Which,  if  with  truth  it  correspond,  and  sink 
Or  rise  as  venerable  nature  UbmIs^ 
The  high  and  tender  muses  shall  accept 
With  gracious  smile,  deliberately  pleased. 
And  listening  time  reward  with  sacred  praise. 

Among  the  bills  of  Athol  he  was  bom ; 
Where,  on  a  small  hereditary  farm. 
An  unproductive  slip  of  rugged  ground. 
His  parents,  with  their  numerous  o&prug^  &wtM 
A  virtuous  household,  though  exceeding  pooc ! 
Pure  livers  were  they  all,  austere  and  grare. 
And  fearing  God  i  the  very  children  ^ught 
Stern  self-respect,  a  reverence  for  God'k  i 
And  an  habitual  piety,  maintained 
With  strictness  scarcely  known  on  £nglish  | 

From  his  sixth  year,  the  boy  of  whom  1 1 
In  summer  tended  cattle  on  the  hills ; 
But,  through  th*  inclement  and  the  perilous  daft 
Of  long-continuing  winter,  he  repairM, 
Equipp'd  with  satchel,  to  a  school,  that  stood 
Sole  building  on  a  mountain's  dreaty  edge, 
Remote  from  view  of  city  spire,  or  sound 
Of  minster  clock  !   From  that  bleak  teneacnt 
He,  many  an  evening,  to  his  distant  home 
In  solitude  returning,  saw  the  hills 
Grow  larger  in  the  darkness,  all  alone 
Beheld  the  stars  come  out  above  his  head. 
And  travell'd  through  the  wood,  with  no  one  aeu 
To  whom  he  might  confess  the  things  he  saw.. 
So  the  foundations  of  hb  mind  were  laid.      . 
In  such  communion,  not  from  terror  free. 
While  yet  a  child,  and  long  before  his  tirae^ 
He  had  perceived  the  presence  and  the  power 
Of  greatness ;  and  deep  feelings  had  impre«M 
Great  objects  on  his  mind,  with  portraiture 
And  colour  so  distinct,  that  on  his  mind 
They  lay  like  substances,  and  almost  seem*d 
To  haunt  the  bodily  sense.    He  had  received 
A  precious  gift ;  for,  as  he  grew  in  years. 
With  these  impressions  would  he  still  compare 
All  his  remembrances,.tboughts,  shapes,  and  foms 
And,  being  still  unsatisfied  with  aught 
Of  dimmer  character,  he  thence  attained 
An  active  power  to  fasten  images 
Upon  his  brain ;  and  on  their  pictured  lines 
Intensely  brooded,  even  till  they  acquired 
The  liveliness  of  dreams.    Nor  did  he  &il. 
While  yet  a  child,  with  a  child's  eagerness 
Incessantly  to  turn  his  ear  and  eye 
On  all  things  which  the  moving  seasons  brought 
To  feed  such  appetite :  nor  this  alone 
Appeased  his  yearning  i— in  the  after  day 
Of  boyhood,  many  an  hour  in  caves  forlorn. 
And  mid  the  hollow  depths  of  naked  crags 
He  sate,  and  e'en  in  their  fix'd  bDean:.ents, 
Or  from  the  power  of  a  peculiar  eye. 
Or  by  creative  feeling  overborne 
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Or  by  predomiimee  of  tbouglit  opprMs'd, 
£'en  in  their  fix'd  and  steady  lineaments 
He  traced  an  ebbing  and  a  flowinf^  mind, 
Expression  eifer  varying ! 

Thus  inform'd 
He  bad  small  need  of  books  j  for  many  a  tale 
Traditionary,  round  the  mountainff  hung, 
And  many  a  legend,  peopling  the  dark  woods, 
Nourished  imagination  in  her 'growth, 
And  gave  the  mind  that  apprehensive  power 
By  which  she  it  made  quick  to  recognise 
The  moral  properties  and  scope  of  things. 
But  eagerly  he  read,  and  read  again, 
Whate*er  the  minister's  old  shelf  supplied } 
The  life  and  death  <^  martyrs,  who  sustsin'd. 
With  will  inflexible,  those  fearful  pangs 
Triumphantly  displayed  in  records  left 
Of  persecution,  and  Oie  covenant*— times 
Whose  echo  rings  through  Scotland  to  this  hour  I 
And  there,  by  lucky  hap,  had  been  preserved 
A  straggling  volume,  torn  and  incomplete. 
That  left  half  told  the  preternatural  tale, 
Romance  of  giants,  chronicle  of  fiends, 
Profuse  in  garniture  of  wooden  cuts 
Strange  and  uneoutn ;  dire  faces,  figures  dire. 
Sharp-kneed,  sharp-elbowM,  and  lean-ankled  too, 
With  long  and  ghostly  shanks— forms  wliich  once 

seen 
Could  never  be  foigotten ! 

In  bis  heart, 
-Where  fear  sate  thus,  a  cherish'd  visitant. 
Was  wanting  yet  the  pure  delight  of  love 
By  sound  diffused,  or  by  the  breathing  air. 
Or  by  the  silent  looks  of  happy  things, 
Or  flowing  from  the  universal  face 
Of  earth  and  sky.    But  ho  had  felt  the  powe 
Of  nature,  and  already  was  prepared. 
By  his  intense  conceptbns,  to  receive 
Deeply  the  lesson  deep  of  love  which  he. 
Whom  nature,  by  whatever  means,  has  taught 
To  feel  intensely,  cannot  but  receive. 
Such  was  the  boy — ^but  for  the  growing  youth 
What  soul  was  his,  when,  from  the  naked  top 
Of  some  bold  headland,  he  beheld  the  sun 
Rise  up,  and  bathe  the  world  in  light !  He  loek'd — 
Ocean  and  earth,  the  solid  frame  of  earth 
And  ocean's  liquid  mass,  beneath  him  lay 
In  gladness  and  deep  joy.    The  clouds  were  touch'd, 
And  in  their  silent  £M:es  did  he  read 
Unutterable  love.    Sound  needed  none, 
Nor  any  voice  of  joy ;  his  spirit  drank 
The  spectacle ;  sensation,  soul,  and  form. 
All  melted  into  him ;  they  swallowM  up 
His  animal  being ;  in  them  did  he  live. 
And  by  them  did  he  live  $  they  were  his  life. 
In  such  aceess  of  mind,  in  such  high  hour 
Of  visitation  firom  the  living  God, 
Thought  was  not ;  in  enjoyment  it  expired. 
No  thanks  he  breathed,  he  profferM  no  request ; 
Rapt  into  still  communion  that  transcends 
Th'  imperfect  ofiSces  of  prayer  and  praise. 
BU  mind  was  a  thanksgiving  to  the  power 
That  made  him,  it  was  blessedness  and  love ! 
A  herdsman  on  the  lonely  mountain  tops, 
Sueh  intercourse  was  his,  and  in  this  sort 
Was  his  existence  oftentimes  pot$es8*d. 


O  then  how  beautiful,  how  bright  appeared 

The  written  promise !  Early  had  he  leam'd 

To  reverence  the  volume  that  displaye- 

The  mystery,  the  life  which  eaonot  die ; 

But  in  the  mountains  did  he  feel  his  faith. 

All  things,  responsive  to  the  writing,  there 

Breathed  iromortality,  revolving  life, 

And  greatness  still  revolving ;  infinite ; 

There  littleness  was  not;  the  least  of  things 

Seem'd  infinite ;  and  there  his  spirit  shaped 

Her  prospects,  nor  did  he  believe,— he  sair. 

What  wonder  if  his  being  thus  became 

Sublime  and  comprehensive !  Low  desires. 

Low  thoughts  had  there  no  i^ee  t  yet  was  his  hearl 

Lowly ;  for  he  was  meek  in  gratitude. 

Oft  as  he  callM  those  ecstasies  te  mind. 

And  whence  they  flow'd ;  and  frem  them  he  aequirod 

Wisdom,  which  works  through  patience;  theDM' 

he  learn 'd 
In  oft-recurring  hours  of  sober  thought 
To  look  on  nature  with  a  humble  heart, 
Self-question'd  where  it  did  Lot  understand. 
And  with  a  superstitious  eye  of  love. 

So  pass'd  the  time ;  yet  to  the  nearest  town 
He  duly  went  with  what  small  overplus 
His  earnings  might  supply,  and  brought  away 
The  book  that  most  had  tempted  his  desires 
WhUe  at  the  stall  he  read.    Among  the  hills 
He  gazed  "upon  that  mighty  orb  of  song. 
The  divine  Milton.    Lore  of  different  kind. 
The  annual  savings  of  a  toilsome  life, 
His  schoolmaster  supplied :  books  that  explain 
The  purer  elements  of  truth  involved 
In  lines  and  numbers,  and,  by  charm  severe, 
(Elspecially  perceived  where  nature  droops 
And  feeling  is  suppressed)  preserve  the  mind 
Busy  in  solitude  and  poverty. 
These  occtipations  oftentimes  deceived 
The  listless  hours,  while  in  the  hollow  vale. 
Hollow  and  green,  he  lay  on  the  green  tuif 
In  pensive  idleness.    What  could  he  do. 
Thus  daily  thirsting,  in  that  lonesome  life. 
With  blind  endeavours  f    Yet  still  uppermost. 
Nature  was  at  bis  heart  as  if  he  felt, 
Though  yet  he  knew  Aot  how,  a  wasting  power 
In  all  things  that  from  her  sweet  influence 
Might  tend  to  wean  him.    Therefore  with  her  hues 
Her  forms,  and  with  the  spirit  of  her  forms. 
He  clothed  the  nakedness  of  austere  truth* 
While  yet  he  lingered  in  the  rudiments 
Of  science,  and  among  her  simplest  laws. 
His  triangles— they  were  the  stars  of  heaven, 
The  silent  stars  !    Oft  did  he  tiOce  delight 
To  measure  the  altitude  of  some  small  crag 
That  is  the  eagle's  birthplace,  or  some  peak 
Familiar  with  foigotten  years,  that  shows 
Inscribed,  as  with  the  silence  of  the  thought. 
Upon  its  bleak  and  visionary  sides, 
The  history  of  many  a  winter  storm, 
Or  obscure  records  of  the  path  of  fire. 

And  thus  before  his  eighteenth  year  was  told» 
Accumulated  feelings  press'd  his  heart 
With  still  increasing  weight ;  he  was  o'erpow«rV 
By  nature,  by  the  turbulence  subdued 
Of  his  own  mind  ;  by  mystery  and  hope, 
And  the  first  virgin  passion  of  a  soul 
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Gommuning  with  the  glorious  nnirerse. 
Fall  often  wish'd  he  that  the  winds  might  rage 
When  they  were  silent  j  far  more  fondly  now 
Than  in  his  earlier  season  did  he  love 
Tempestuous  nights — the  conflict  and  the  sounds 
That  live  in  darkness : — ^from  his  intellect 
And  from  the  stillness  of  abstracted  thought 
He  ask'd  repose ;  and,  failing  oft  to  win 
The  peace  required,  he  scann'd  the  laws  of  light 
Amid  the  roar  of  torrents,  where  they  send 
From  hollow  clefts  up  to  the  clearer  air 
A  cloud  of  mist,  that  smitten  by  the  sun 
Varies  its  rainbow  hues.    But  vainly  thus, 
And  vainly  by  all  other  means,  he  strove 
To  mitigate  the  fever  of  his  heart 

In  dreams,  in  study,  and  in  ardent  thought. 
Thus  was  he  rear*d ;  much  wanting  to  assist 
The  growth  of  intellect,  yet  gaining  more, 
And  every  moral  feeling  of  his  soul 
Strengthen^  and  braced,  by  breathing  in  content 
The  keen,  the  wholesome  air  of  poverty. 
And  drinking  from  the  well  of  homely  life.— 
But,  from  past  liberty,  and  tried  restraints. 
He  now  was  summon 'd  to  select  the  course 
Of  humble  industry  (hat  promised  best 
To  yield  him  no  unworthy  maintenance. 
Urged  by  his  mother,  he  essay*d  to  teach 
A  village  school  j  but  wandering  thoughts  were  then 
A  misery  to  him ;  and  the  youth  resign 'd 
A  task  he  was  unable  to  perform. 

That  stem  yet  kindly  spirit,  who  constrains 
The  Savoyard  to  quit  his  naked  rocks 
The  freebom  Swiss  to  leave  his  narrow  vales, 
(Spirit  attach'd  to  regions  mountainous 
Like  their  own  steadfast  clouds,)  did  now  impel 
His  restless  mind  to  look  abroad  with  hope. 
An  irksome  drudgeiy  seems  it  to  plod  on. 
Through  hot  and  dusty  ways,  or  pelting  storm, 
A  vagrant  merchant  bent  beneath  his  load .' 
Yet  do  such  travellers  find  their  own  delight ; 
And  their  hard  service,  deem'd  debasing  now, 
Oain*d  merited  respect  in  simpler  times ; 
When  squire,  and  priest,  and  they  who  tound  them 

dwelt 
In  rustic  sequestration— all  dependent 
Upon  the  pedlar's  toil — supplied  their  wants. 
Or  pleased  their  fancies  with  the  wares  he  brought 
Not  ignorant  was  the  youth  that  still  no  few 
Of  his  adventurous  countrymen  were  led 
By  perseverance  in  this  track  of  life 
To  competence  and  ease  {—for  him  it  bore 
Attractions  manifold ; — and  this  he  chose. 
His  parenu  on  the  enterprise  bestowM 
Their  farewell  benediction,  but  with  hearts 
Foreboding  evil.     Prom  his  native  hills 
He  waiiderM  far ;  much  did  he  see  of  men,* 


*  At  the  risk  of  giving  a  shock  to  ibe  prejudices  oi  Arti« 
ficial  society,  I  have  ever  been  ready  to  pay  homage  to  the 
aristocracy  of  nature ;  under  a  conviction  that  vigorous 
human-heartedness  is  the  constituent  principle  of  true 
taste.  It  may  still,  however,  be  satisfactory  to  have  prose 
testimitny  how  far  a  character,  employed  for  purposes 
of  Imagination,  is  founded  upon  general  (acu  I,  therefore, 
subjoin  an  extract  from  an  author  who  had  opportunities 
of  being  well  acquainted  with  a  class  of  mon,  from  whom 
my  own  personal  knowledge  imboldened  me  to  draw  this 
^onraiu 


Their  manners,  tlseir  enjosrments  and  ] 

Their  passions  and  their  feelings ;  chiefly  thoM 

Essential  and  eternal  in  the  heart. 

That,  mid  the  simpler  forms  of  rural  life. 

Exist  more  simple  in  their  elements,       ^ 

And  speak  a  plainer  language.    In  the  woods, 

A  lone  enthusiast,  and  among  the  fields. 

Itinerant  in  this  labour,  be  had  pass'd 

The  better  portion  of  his  time ;  and  there 

Spontaneously  had  his  affections  thriven 

Amid  the  bounties  of  the  year,  the  peace 

And  liberty  of  nature }  there  he  kepi    • 

In  solitude  and  solitary  thought 

His  mind  in  a  just  equipoise  of  love. 

Serene  it  was,  unclouded  by  the  cares 

Of  ordinary  life  s  unvex'd,  unwarp*d 

By  partial  bondage.    In  his  steady  course. 

No  piteous  revolutions  had  he  felt. 

No  wild  varieties  of  joy  and  grief. 

Unoccupied  by  sorrow  of  its  own. 

His  heart  lay  open ;  and,  by  nature  tuned 

And  constant  disposition  of  his  thoughts 

To  sympathy  with  man,  he  was  alive 

To  all  that  was  enjoyM  where'er  he  went, 

And  all  that  was  endured ;  foi  in  himself 

Happy,  and  quiet  in  his  cheerfulness. 

He  had  no  painful  pressure  from  without 

That  made  him  turn  aside  from  wretchedness 

With  coward  fears.    He  could  <i^ord  to  suflSer 

With  those  whom  he  saw  suffer.    Hence  it  came 

That  in  our  best  experience  he  was  rich. 

And  in  the  wisdom  of  our  daily  life. 

'*  We  learn  from  Caesar  and  other  Roman  writers,  thai 
the  travelling  merchantA  who  frequented  Oaul  and  oihei 
barbarous  countries,  either  newly  conquered  bytheRomaa 
arms,  at  bordering  on  the  Roman  conquests,  were  ever  ths 
first  to  make  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  fitmiliarty 
acquainted  with  the  Roman  modes  of  life,  and  to  insptrs 
them  with  an  Inclination  to  follow  the  Roman  lashiocsy 
and  to  enjoy  Roman  convenienciea.  In  North  Amoica, 
travelling  merchants  from  the  aettlements  have  done  and 
continue  to  do  much  more  toward  civilizing  the  Indiaa 
natives,  than  all  the  missionaries,  Papist  or  Proiestant, 
who  have  ever  been  sent  among  them. 

**  It  is  iarlher  to  be  observed,  for  th9  credit  of  this  most 
useful  class  of  men,  that  they  commonly  comribote^  by 
their  personal  manners,  no  less  than  by  the  sale  of  theb 
wares,  to  the  refinement  of  the  people  among  whom  the^ 
travel.  Their  dealings  form  them  to  great  quickness  o* 
wit  and  acuteness  of  judgment.  Having  constant  occa* 
sion  to  recommend  themselves  and  theh*  goods,  tltey  ac^ 
quire  habits  of  the  most  obliging  attention  and  the  most 
insinuating  address.  As  in  their  peregrlnaUons  they  have 
opportunity  of  contemplating  the  manners  of  various  mea 
and  various  cities,  they  become  eminently  skilled  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  world.  As  they  teandetf  ettch  alan$, 
through  thinlif 'inhabited  diatricUi  they  form  habite  tfre- 
Jlection  and  qfaublime  cmUemflaticn.  With  all  these 
qualifications,  no  wonder,  that  they  should  often  be,  in 
remote  parts  of  the  countryi  the  beet  minora  of  (aahion, 
and  censors  of  manners:  and  should  contribute  much  to 
polish  the  roughness,  and  soflAn  the  rusticity  of  our  pea. 
sanlry.  It  is  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  years,  since  a 
young  man  going  from  any  part  of  Scotland  to  England, 
of  purpose  to  carry  the  pocky  was  considered,  as  going  to 
lead  the  life,  and  acquire  the  fortune  of  a  gentleman. 
When,  after  twenty  ye^n^  absence,  in  that  honourable 
line  of  employment,  he  returned  with  his  acquisitions  to 
his  native  country,  he  was  regarded  as  a  gentleman  to  ail 
intents  and  purpoeea.''--Heron's  Journey  in  Seoilamat 
vol.  1.  p.  80. 
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For  hence,  minutely,  in  hit  T&rious  rounds, 
He  had  observed  the  progress  and  decay 
Of  many  minds,  of  minds  and  bodies  too 
The  history  of  many  families, 
How  tb^  had  prosper'd ;  how  they  were  e'er- 
thrown 
By  passion^or  mischance ;  or  such  misrule  • 
•  Among  the  unthinking  masters  of  the  earth 
As  makes  the  nations  groan. — This  active  course 
He  follow 'd  till  provision  for  his  wants 
Had  been  obtained ; — the  wanderer  then  resolved 
To  pass  the  remnant  of  his  days — ^untask'd 
With  needless  services — ^from  hardship  free. 
His  calling  laid  aside,  he  lived  at  ease. 
But  still  he  loved  to  pace  the  public  roads 
And  the  wild  paths ;  and  by  the  summer's  warmtb 
Invited,  often  would  he  leave  his  home 
And  journey  far,  revisiting  the  scenes 
That  to  liis  memory  were  most  endear'd.— 
Vigorous  in  health,  of  hopeful  spirits,  imdampM 
By  worldly-mlndedness  or  anxious  care ; 
Observant,  studious,  thoughtful,  and  refresh'd 
By  knowledge  gather'd  up  from  day  to  day  f^ 
Thus  had  he  lived  a  long  and  innocent  life. 

The  Scottish  church,  both  on  himself  and  those 
With  whom  from  childhood  he  grew  up,  had  held 
The  strong  band  of  her  purity ;  and  still 
Had  watch'd  him  with  an  unrelenting  eye. 
This  he  remember'd  in  his  riper  age 
With  gntitude,  and  reverential  thoughts. 
But  by  the  native  vigour  of  his  mind. 
By  his  habitual  wanderings  out  of  doors, 
By  loneliness,  and  goodness,  and  kind  works, 
Whate'er,  in  docile  childhood  or  in  youth. 
He  had  imbibed  of  fear  or  darker  thought 
Was  melted  all  away  t  so  true  was  this. 
That  sometimes  his  religion  seem'd  to  me 
Self-taught,  as  of  a  dreamer  in  the  woods  i 
Who  to  the  model  of  his  own  puie  heart 
Shaped  his  belief  as  grace  divine  inspired, 
Or  human  reason  dictated  with  awe. 
And  surely  never  did  there  live  on  earth 
A  man  of  kindlier  nature.    The  rough  sports 
And  teasing  ways  of  children  vex'd  not  him ; 
Indulgent  listener  was  he  to  the  tongue 
>f  garrulous  age ;  nor  did  the  sick  man's  tale. 
To  his  fraternal  sympathy  address'd. 
Obtain  reluctant  hearing. 

Plain  his  garb  $ 
Such  as  might  suit  a  rustic  sire,  prepared 
For  Sabbath  duties  i  yet  he  was  a  man 
Whom  no  one  could  have*  pass'd  without  remark. 
Active  and  nervous  was  his  gait ;  his  limbs 
And  his  whole  figure  breathed  intelligence. 
Time  had  compress'd  the  freshness  of  his  cheek 
Into  a  narrower  curcle  of  deep  red. 
But  hai  not  tamed  his  eye ;  that,  under  brows 
Shaggy  and  gray,  had  meanings  which  it  brought 
From  years  of  youth ;  which,  like  a  being  made 
Of  m-aiy  beings,  he  had  wondrous  skill 
To  blend  with  knowledge  of  the  years  to  come, 
Huiuan,  or  such  as  lie  beyond  the  grave. 


So  was  he  framed ;  and  such  his  course  of  life 
Who  now,  with  no  appendage  but  a  staff, 
Hm  prized  memorial  of  relinqoish'd  toils. 


Upon  that  cottage  bench  reposed  his  limbs. 
Screened  from  the  sun.    Supine  the  wanderer  lay. 
His  eyes  as  if  in  drowsiness  half  shut. 
The  shadows  of  the  breezy  elms  above 
Dappling  his  face.    He  had  not  heard  the  sound 
Of  my  approaching  steps,  and  in  the  shade 
Unnoticed  did  I  stand,  some  minutes'  space. 
At  length  I  hail'd  him,  seeing  that  his  hat' 
Was  moist  with  water-drops,  as  if  the  brim 
Had  newly  scoop'd  a  running  stream.    He  rose, 
And  ere  our  lively  greeting  into  peace 
Had  settled,  «  'Tis,"  said  I, «  a  burning  day : 
My  lips  are  parch*d  with  thirst,  but  you.  it  seems. 
Have  somewhere  found  reUef."    He,  at  the  word. 
Pointing  towards  a  sweet-brier,  bade  mo  climb 
The  fence  where  that  aspiring  shrub  look'd  out 
Upon  the  public  way.    It  was  a  plot 
Of  garden  ground  run  wild,  its  matted  weeds 
Mark'd  with  the  steps  of  those,  whom,  as  they 

pass'd. 
The  gooseberry  tr^s  that  shot  in  long  lank  slips 
Or  currants,  banging  from  their  leafless  stems 
In  scanty  strings,  had  temftted  to  o'erleap 
The  broken  walL    I  look'd  around,  and  there. 
Where  luo  tall  hedge-rows  of  thick  alder  boughs 
Joined  ill  a  cold,  damp  nook,  espied  a  well 
Shrouded  with  willow  flowers  and  plumy  fern. 
My  thirst  I  slaked,  and  from  the  cheerless  spot 
Withdrawing,  straightway  to  the  shade  retum'd 
Where  sate  the  old  man  on  the  cott%e  bench  i 
And,  while  beside  him,  with  uncover'd  head, 
I  yet  was  standing,  freely  to  respire. 
And  cool  my  temples  in  the  fanning  air, 
Thus  did  he  speak.    '*  I  see  around  me  here 
Things  which  you  cau  ''ot  see :  we  die,  my  friend^ 
Nor  we  alone,  but  that  ^vhich  each  man  loved 
And  prized  in  his  peculiar  nook  of  earth 
Dies  with  him,  or  is  changed ;  and  very  soon 
Even  of  the  good  is  no  memorial  left — 
The  poets,  in  their  elegies  and  songs 
Lamenting  the  departed,  call  the  groves. 
They  call  upon  the  hills  and  streams  to  mourn. 
And  senseless  rocks ;  nor  idly  {  for  they  speak. 
In  these  their  invocations,  with  a  voice 
Obedient  to  the  strong  creative  power 
Of  human  passion.    Sympathies  there  are 
More  tranquil,  yet  perhaps  of  kindred  birth. 
That  steal  upon  the  meditative  mind. 
And  grow  with  thought    Beside  yon  spring  I  stoodi 
And  eyed  its  waters  till  we  seem'd  to  feel 
One  sadness,  they  and  I.    For  them  a  bond 
Of  brotherhood  is  broken :  time  has  been 
When,  every  day,  the  touch  of  human  hand 
Dislodged  the  natural  sleep  that  binds  them  up 
In  mortal  stillness ;  and  they  minister'd 
To  human  comfort    Stooping  down  to  drink. 
Upon  the  climy  footstone  I  espied 
The  uselefs  fragment  of  a  wooden  bowl. 
Green  with  the  moss  of  years,  and  subject  only 
To  the  soft  handling  of  the  elemenU : 
There  let  the  relic  lie— fond  thought^  vain  wordt  i 
Forgive  them ; — never — never  did  my  steps 
Approach  this  door  but  she  who  dwelt  within 
A  daughter's  welcome  gave  me,  and  I  loved  her 
As  my  own  child.    O,  sir  •  the  good  die  first. 
And  they  whose  hearts  are  dry  as  summer  dutt 
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Baro  to  tlie  locket    Matfijr  a  ^^sseoger 
HMh  blesflM  poor  Maigaret  for  ber  gentle  lodci. 
When  she  upheld  the  cool  refreshment  drawn 
From  that  forsaken  spring  t  and  no  one  came 
But  he  was  welcome ;  no  one  went  away 
But  that  it  seemM  she  loved  him.    She  is  dead. 
The  light  extinguishM  of  ber  lonely  hut. 
The  but  itself  abandoned  to  decay, 
And  she  forgotten  in  the  quiet  grave ! 

« I  speak,'*  continued  be,  *<  of  obc  wbose  itodE 
Of  virtues  bloomM  beneath  this  lowly  root 
She  was  a  woman  of  a  steady  mind. 
Tender  and  deep  in  her  excess  of  love. 
Not  speaking  much,  pleased  rather  with  the  jqy 
Of  her  own  thoughts :  by  some  especial  care 
Her  temper  had  been  framed,  as  if  to  make 
A  being — who  by  adding  love  to  peace 
Might  live  on  earth  a  life  of  happiness. 
Her  wedded  partner  lack'd  not  on  his  side 
The  humble  worth  that  satisfied  ber  heart  t 
Fmgal,  affectionate,  sober,  and  withal 
Keenly  industrious.    She  with  pride  would  tell 
That  he  was  often  seated  at  his  loom, 
In  summer,  ere  the  mower  was  abroad 
Among  the  dewy  grass,— <in  early  spring, 
Ere  the  last  star  had  vanishM. — They  who  passM 
At  evening,  from  behind  the  garden  fence  -  ' 

Might  hear  hb  busy  spade,  which  he  would  ply. 
After  his  daily  work,  until  the  light 
Had  fail*d,  and  every  leaf  and  flower  were  lost 
In  the  dark  hedges.    So  their  days  were  spent 
In  peace  and  comfort ;  and  a  pretty  boy 
Was  their  best  hope^*-next  to  the  God  in  heaven. 

«  Not  twenty  years  ago,  but  you  I  think 
Can  scarcely  bear  it  now  in  mind,  there  came 
Two  blighting  seasons,  v^hen  the  fields  were  left 
With  half  a  harvest    It  pleased  Heaven  to  add 
A  worse  affliction  in  the  plague  of  war  f 
This  happy  land  was  stricken  to  the  heart  i 
A  wanderer  then  among  the  cottages 
I,  with  my  freight  of  winter  raiment,  saw 
The  hardships  of  that  season ;  many  rich 
Sank  down,  as  ia  a  dveam,  among  the  poor; 
And  of  the  poor  did  many  cease  to  be. 
And  their  place  knew  them  not.     Meanwhile, 

abridged 
Of  daily  comforts,  gladly  leconeiled 
To  numerous  self-denials,  Margaret 
Went  atrngxling  on  through  those  calamitous  years 
With  cheeiiul  hope,  on  til  the  second  autumn. 
When  her  life's  helpmate  on  a  aiek-bed  lay. 
Smitten  with  perilous  fever.    In  disease 
He  lingerM  long:  and  when  his  strength  retom'd, 
He  found  the  little  he  Jiad  stored,  to  meet 
The  hour  of  accident  or  crippling  age. 
Was  all  consumed.    A  second  iniant  now 
Was  added  to  the  troubles  of  a  time 
Laden,  for  them  and  aU  of  their  degree. 
With  care  and  sorrow  t  shoals  of  artisans 
Prom  ill  requitted  labour  tum'd  adrift. 
Sought  daily  bread  from  public  charitj( 
They,  and  their  wives  and  children— ^happier  fy^ 
Could  they  have  lived  as  do  the  little  birds 
That  peck  along  the  hedge-rows,  or  the  kite 
That  makes  her  dwelling  on  the  mountain  rocks ! 

**  A  sad  reverse  it  was  for  him  who  long 


Had  fiird  with  plenty  and  possess'd  in  j 
This  lonely  cottage.    At  his  uoer  he  stood. 
And  whistled  many  a  snatcii  of  merry  tunes 
That  had  no  mirth  in  them  s  or  with  his  knife 
Carved  uncouth  £giires  on  the  beads  of  8tiik»- 
Then,  not  less  idly,  sought,  through  eveiy  noes 
In  house  or  garden,  any  casual  work 
Of  use  or  ornament ;  and  with  a  Strang 
Amusing,  yet  uneasy  novelty. 
He  blended,  where  he  might,  the  various  taski 
Of  summer,  autumn,  winter,  ind  the  sprii^ 
But  this  endured  not ;  bis  good  humour  soon 
Became  a  weight  in  which  no  i^easuie  wasz 
And  poverty  brought  on  a  petted  mood 
And  a  sore  temper :  day  by  day  he  droop'd. 
And  be  would  leave  his  work — and  to  the  towa. 
Without  an  enand,  would  dioect  his  steps 
Or  wander  here  and  there  among  the  fields. 
One  while  he  would  speak  lightly  of  his  bdMs» 
And  with  a  cruel  tongue :  at  other  times 
He  toss'd  them  with  a  liaise  unnatural  joys 
And  'twas  a  rueful  thing  to  seo  the  looks 
Of  the  poor,  innocent  children.    '  Kvery  smile,' 
Said  Margaret  to  me,  here  oeneath  the«B  trees, 
*  Made  my  heart  bleed.' " 

At  this  the  wanderer  paoiotj 
And,  looking  up  to  those  enormous  elms. 
He  said,  <*  'Tis  now  the  hour  of  deepest  noon.— 
At  this  still  season  of  repose  and  peace, 
This  hour  when  all  things  which  are  not  at  icit 
Are  cheerful ;  while  this  multitude  of  dies 
Is  filling  all  the  air  with  melody  i 
Why  should  a  tear  be  in  an  old  man's  eye  ? 
Why  should  we  thus,  with  an  untoward  mia^ 
And  in  the  weakness  of  humanity. 
From  Tiaturai  wisdom  turn  cur  hearts  away. 
To  natural  comfort  shut  out  eyes  and  eais. 
And,  feeding  on  disquiet,  tl!;«e  msturb 
The  calm  of  nature  with  aw  restiess  thoughts  ^ 

He  spake  with  somewhat  of  u  eolomn  tone: 
But,  when  he  ended,  there  was  irt  his  lace 
Such  easy  cheerfulness,  a  look  so  mHd, 
That  for  a  Uttle  time  k  stole  ar/ay 
All  recollection,  and  thai  airopie  tale 
Pass'd  from  my  mind  like  a  foigotten  sound. 
Awhile  on  trivial  things  we  held  discourse. 
To  roe  soon  tasteless.    In  my  own  despitci, 
I  thought  of  that  poor  woman  as  of  one 
Whom  I  had  known  and  loved.    Ue  bad  reheoMil 
Her  homely  tale  w^th  such  familiar  powei:. 
With  sueli  an  active  eoiwitenanoe,  an  eye 
So  busy,  that  the  .things  oC  w|»ieh  he  spake 
SeemM  present  j  and  attention  now  ielax'4» 
A  heartfelt  dullness  crept  along  my  veins. 
I  rose  ;  and,  having  left  the  bree:^  shade. 
Stood  drinkini;  comfort  from  the  warmer  sun. 
That  had  not  cheer'd  jofi  long— ere,  looking  AmBd 
Upon  that  tranquil  ruin,  I  xetwn'd. 
And  begg'd  of  the  old  man  that,  for  my  aak^ 
He  would  resume  his  sto<y.— 

He  replied, 
**  It  were  a  wantonness,  and  would  demand 
Severe  r^>roQf,  if  we  wece  men  whose  hearts 
Could  hold  vain  dalliance  with  the  misery 
Even  of  the  dead:  contented  thence  to  draw 
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A  moBMDtiiy  plMinre,  nerer  nuurk'd 

By  leaioB,  baneii  of  mil  fntnre  good. 

But  we  have  kaowB  tbtt  there  is  often  found 

In  moonUttl  thoi^ghts,  and  alwejt  might  be  found, 

A  power  te  virtoe  frieiidly  i  were  *t  not  so, 

I  am  a  dreamer  among  men,  indeed. 

An  idle  dreamer !  'tis  a  common  tatai. 

An  ordinaiy  sorvow  of  nan^  life, 

A  tale  of  silent  suffering,  handly  elotbed 

In  bodily  form.— B«t  without  furdier  bidding 

I  win  proceed. 

«  While  thus  it  fored  with  them. 
To  whom  this  cottage,  till  those  h^less  years. 
Had  been  a  blessed  home,  it  was  my  chance 
To  travel  in  a  eountry  for  vsmete^ 
And  when  these  lofty  eloM  «nce  more  appear^. 
What  pleasant  expeetalions  Inred  me  on 
O'er  the  flat  eommoB  .^— Wifli  ^niek  step  I  veachM 
The  threshold,  lifted  with  light  hand  the  latch ; 
But,  when  I  enterM,  ICaigaset  lookM  at  me 
A  little  while  i  then  tum'd  her  head  away 
Speechless,— -and,  sitting  dowB  upon  a  chair, 
Wept  bitterly.    I  wist  not  what  to  do, 
iter  how  to  speak  to  her.    Poor  wretch  !  at  last 
She  rose  from  off  her  seat,  and  then,— 0  sir  I 
I  cannot  tell  how  she  pronounced  my  name  :— 
With  fervent  love,  and  with  a  foee  of  grief. 
Unutterably  helpless,  and  a  look 
That  seem'd  to  ctiog  upon  me,  die  inquired 
If  I  had  seen  her  husbMid.    As  she  spake 
A  strange  surprise  and  fear  came  to  my  heart. 
Nor  had  I  power  to  answer  ^re  she  told 
That  he  had  disappear'd— not  two  months  gone. 
He  left  his  house  t  two  wretched  dajrs  had  past,- 
And  on  the  third,  as  wistfully  she  raised  ^ 

Her  head  from  off  her  pillow,  to  look  forth, 
lake  one  in  trouble,  tor  returning  light. 
Within  her  chamber  casement  she  espied 
A  folded  ptcper,  lying  as  if  placed 
To  meet  her  waking  eyes.    This  tremblingly 
She  open'd-*fouDd  no  writing,  but  beheld 
Pieces  of  money  carefully  enclosed, 
SUver  and  gold.—'  I  shudderM  at  the  sight,* 
Said  Maigaret, '  for  I  knew  it  was  his  hand 
Which  placed  it  there:  and  ere  that  day  was  ended, 
That  long  and  anxious  day .'  I  learo'd  from  one 
Sent  hither  by  my  husband  to  impart 
The  heavy  news,— that  he  had  join'd  a  troop 
Of  soldiers,  going  to  a  dbtant  land. 
He  left  me  thus — ^he  could  not  gather  heart 
To  take  a  farewell  of  me ;  for  he  fear'd 
That  I  shookl  follow  with  my  babes,  and  sink 
Beneath  the  misery  of  that  waadering  life.* 

«  This  tale  did  Maigaret  tell  with  many  tears  t 
And,  when  she  ended,  I  had  little  power 
To  give  her  comfort,  and  was  glad  to  take 
Such  words  of  hope  from  her  own  mouth  as  served 
To  cheer  us  both  t— but  long  we  had  not  talk'd 
Ere  we  built  up  a  pile  of  better  thoughts 
And  with  a  brighter  eye  she  look*d  around 
As  if  she  bad  been  shedding  tears  of  Joy. 
We  parted.—- 'TWAS  the  time  of  early  spring; 
I  left  her  busy  with  her  garden  tools ; 
And  well  remember,  o^r  that  fence  she  look'd. 
And,  while  I  paced  along  the  footway  path, 
GilIM  out,  and  sent  a  blessing  alter  me. 


With  tender  cheerfulness ;  and  with  a  voice 
That  seemM  the  very  sound  of  happy  thoughts. 
**  1  roved  oVr  many  a  hill  and  many  a  dale. 
With  my  accustom'd  load ;  in  heat  and  cold. 
Through  many  a  wood,  and  many  an  open  groand 
In  sunshine  and  in  shade,  in  wet  and  lair. 
Drooping  or  blithe  of  heart,  as  might  befall  $ 
My  best  companions  now  the  driving  winds. 
And  now  the  *  trotting  brooks'  and  whispering  tfwt. 
And  now  the  music  of  my  own  sad  steps, 
With  many  a  Shortlived  thought  that  pass  1  te» 

tween. 
And  disappear'd.— I  joumejM  back  this  way. 
When,  in  the  warmth  of  2iL:<i8ummer,  the  wheat 
Was  yellow  t  and  the  solt  ^^id  bladed  grass. 
Springing  afresh,  had  o'er  \he  hay-field  spread 
Its  tender  verdure.    At  toe  door  arrived, 
I  found  that  she  was  abttynt.    In  the  shade. 
Where  now  we  sit,  I  waited  her  roturn. 
Her  cottage,  then  a  cheerful  object,  woro 
Its  customary  look,— only,  it  seem'd, 
^The  honeysuckle,  erowdmg  round  the  porch. 
Hung  down  in  heavier  tufts  i  and  that  bright  weed. 
The  yellow  stoneerop,  sufier'd  to  take  root 
Along  the  window's  edge,  profusely  grew, 
Blinding  the  lower  panes.    I  turo'd  aside. 
And  8troll*d  into  her  garden.^  It  appear'd 
To  lag  behind  the  season,  and  had  lost 
Its  pride  of  neatness.    Daisy  flowers  and  thrift 
Had  broken  their  trim  lines,  and  straggled  o'er 
The  paths  they  used  to  deck : — carnations,  once 
Prized  for  surpassing  beauty,  and  no  loss 
For  the  pecolmr  pains  they  had  required. 
Declined  their  languid  heads,  wanting  support 
The  eumbrous   bindweed,  with  its  wreaths  and 

bells, 
Had  twined  about  her  two  small  rows  of  pease. 
And  dragg'd  them  to  the  earth. — ^Ere  this  an  hov 
Was  wasted. — Back  I  tumM  my  restless  steps  $ 
A  stranger  pass'd ;  and,  guessing  whom  I  souf^t^ 
He  said  that  she  was  used  to  ramble  far.— 
The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west ;  and  now 
I  sate  with  sad  impatience.    From  within 
Her  solitary  infant  cried  aloud ; 
Then,  like  a  blast  that  dies  away  self-still'd. 
The  voice  was  silent    From  the  bench  I  rose  | 
But  neither  could  divert  nor  soothe  my  thoughts. 
The  spot,  though  fair,  was  very  desolate— 
The  longer  I  remain'd  more  desolate 
And,  looking  round  me,  now  I  first  observed 
The  eorner««toBes,on  either  side  the  poreh, 
With  dull  red  stains  discolour^  and  stuck  o^ 
With  tufts  and  hairs  of  wool,  as  if  the  sheep 
That  fed  upon  the  common,  thither  came 
Familiarly  i  and  found  a  coiiching-place 
Even  at  her  threshold.    Deeper  shadows  foil 
From  these  tall  elms  j — the  cottage  clock  stmek 

eight  J— 
I  tum'd,  and  saw  her  distant  a  few  kieps. 
Her  faee  was  pale  and  thin— her  figure,  too. 
Was  changed.    As  she  uhlockM  the  door,riie  saJd, 
*  It  grieves  me  you  have  waited  here  so  long. 
But,  in  good  truth,  I've  wandered  much  of  late, 
And,  sometimes — to  my  shame  I  speak — have  need 
Of  my  best  prayers  to  bring  me  back  again.' 
While  on  the  board  she  spread  our  evening  meal. 
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She  told'md^intemiptiDg  not  the  work 

Which  gave  employmeDt  to  her  listless  hands— 

That  she  had  psurted  with  her  elder  child } 

To  a  kind  master  on  a  distant  farm 

Now  happily  apprenticed. — » I  perceive 

Tou  look  at  me,  and  you  have  cause  j  to-day 

I  have  been  travelling  far  (  and  many  days 

About  the  fields  I  wander,  knowing  this 

Only,  that  what  I  seek  I  cannot  find ; 

And  so  I  waste  my  time :  for  I  am  changed ; 

And  to  myself,*  said  she,  <  have  done  much  wrong 

And  to  this  helpless  infant    I  have  slept 

Weeping,  and  weeping  have  I  waked ;  my  tears 

Have  flow'd  as  if  my  body  were  not  such 

As  others  are ;  and  I  could  never  die. 

But  I  am  now  in  mind  and  in  my  heart 

More  easy,  and  I  hope,*  said  she,  <  that  God 

Will  give  me  patience  to- endure  the  things 

Which  I  behold  at  home.*    It  would  have  grieved 

Tour  very  soul  to  see  her ;  sir,  I  feel 

The  story  linger  in  my  heart ;  I  fear 

Tis  long  and  tedious ;  but  my  spirit  clings 

To  that  poor  woman  :^o  familiarly 

Do  I  perceive  her  manner,  and  her  look 

And  presence,  and  so  deeply  do  I  feel 

Her  goodness,  that,  not  seldom,  in  my  walks 

A  momentary  trance  comes  over  me  $ 

And  to  myself  I  seem  to  muse  on  one 

By  sorrow  laid  asleep : — or  borne  away, 

A  human  being  destined  to  awake 

To  human  life,  or  something  very  near 

To  human  life,  when  he  shall  come  again 

For  whom  she  sufier*d.    Yes,  it  would  have  grieved 

Your  very  soul  to  see  her ;  evermore 

Her  eyelids  droop*d,  her  eyes  were  downward  cast ; 

And,  when  she  at  her  table  gave  me  food. 

She  did  not  look  at  me.    Her  voice  was  low. 

Her  body  was  subduod.    In  every  act 

Pertaining  to  her  house  affairs,  appear*d 

The  careless  stillness  of  a  thinking  mind 

Self  occupied  %  to  which  all  outward  things 

Are  like  an  idle  matter.    Still  she  sigh'd. 

But  yet  no  motion  of  the  breast  was  seen, 

No  heaving  of  the  heart    While  by  the  fire 

We  sate  together,  sighs  came  on  my  ear, 

I  knew  not  how,  and  hardly  whence  they  came, 

**  Ere  my  departure,  to  her  care  I  gave. 
For  her  6on*s  use,  some  tokens  of  regard. 
Which  with  a  look  of  welcome  she  received ; 
And  I  exhorted  her  to  place  her  trust 
In  God*s  good  love,  and  seek  his  help  by  prayer. 
I  took  my  staff,  and  when  I  kiss*d  her  babe 
The  tears  stood  in  her  eyes.    I  left  her  then 
With  the  best  hope  and  comfort  I  could  give  i 
She  thank'd  me  for  my  wish  j — ^but  for  my  hope 
Methought,  she  did  not  thank  me. 

« I  retum»d, 
And  took  my  rounds  along  this  road  again 
Ere  on  its  sunny  bank  the  primrose  flower 
Peep'd  forth  j  to  give  an  earnest  of  the  spring. 
I  found  her  sad  and  drooping;  she  had  learn'd 
No  tidings  of  her  husband ;  if  he  lived. 
She  knew  not  that  he  lived  s  if  he  were  dead. 
She  knew  not  he  was  dead.    She  teem*d  the 
In  person  and  appearance ;  but  her  bouse 
Bespake  a  sleepy  hand  of  negligence  ( 


The  floor  was  neither  dry  nor  neat,  the  heaoA 

Was  comfortle^,  and  her  small  lot  of  books^ 

Which  in  the  cottage  window,  heretofore 

Had  been  piled  up  against  the  comer  panes 

In  seemly  order,  now,  widi  straggling  leaves 

Lay  scatter*d  here  and  there,  open  or  shut. 

As  they  had  chanced  to  fall.    Her  infent  bahB 

Had  from  its  mother  caught  the  trick  of  gtkf. 

And  sigh'd  among  its  playthings.    Once  agalc 

I  tum'd  towards  the  garden  gate,  and  saw. 

More  plainly  still,  that  poverty  and  grief 

Were  now  come  nearer  to  her :  weeds  defaced 

The  barden'd  soil,  and  knots  of  withet*d  grass  t 

No  ridges  there  appear  J  of  clear,  blank  roonld. 

No  winter  greenness ;  of  her  herbs  and  flowezB, 

It  seem'd  the  better  part  were  gnaw*d  away 

Or  trampled  into  earth ;  a  chain  of  straw, 

WJiich  had  been  twined  about  the  slender  stem 

Of  a  young  apple  tree,  lay  at  its  root. 

The  bark  was  nibbled  rovnd  by  truant  sbee^ 

Margaret  stood  near,  her  infant  in  her  arms. 

And  noting  that  my  eye  was  on  the  tree. 

She  said, '  I  fear  it  will  be  dead  and  zone  ^ 

Ere  Robert  come  again.*    Towards  the  house 

Together  we  return  *d  i  and  she  inquired 

If  I  had  any  hope  t— but  for  her  babe 

And  for  her  little  orphan  boy,  she  said. 

She  had  no  wish  to  live,  that  she  must  die 

Of  sorrow.    Yet  I  saw  the  idle  loom 

Still  in  its  place  $  his  Sunday  garments  himg 

Upon  the  selfsame  nail ;  his  very  staff 

Stood  undisturb'd  betiind  the  door.    And  when. 

In  bleak  December,  I  retraced  this  way. 

She  told  me  that  her  little  babe  was  dead, 

Ai^  she  was  left  alone.    She  now,  released 

From  her  maternal  cares,  had  taken  up 

Th*  employment  common  through  these  wilds,  sai 

gain*d. 
By  spinning  hemp,  a  pittance  for  heiself  { 
And  for  this  end  had  hired  a  neighbour's  boy 
To  give  her  needful  help.    That  very  time 
Most  willingly  she  put  her  work  aside. 
And  walk*d  with  me  along  the  miry  road, 
Heedless  how  for  {  and  in  such  piteous  sort 
That  any  heart  had  ached  to  hear  her,  begg'd 
That,  where8oe*er  I  went,  I  still  would  ask 
For  him  whom  she  had  lost    We  parted  tben^ 
Our  final  parting  {  for  from  that  time  forth 
Did  many  seasons  pass  ere  I  retumM 
Into  this  track  again. 

<<  Nine  tedious  years  t 
From  their  first  separation,  nine  long  years. 
She  linger'd  in  unquiet  widowhood  { 
A  wife  and  widow.    Needs  must  it  have  been 
A  sore  heart-wasting !  I  have  heard,  my  friend. 
That  in  yon  arbour  oftentimes  she  sate 
Alone,  through  half  the  vacant  Sabbath  day 
And,  if  a  dog  pass*d  by,  she  still  would  quit 
The  shade,  and  look  abroad.    On  this  old  bcneb 
For  hours  she  sate ;  and  evermore  her  eye 
Was  busy  in  the  distance,  shaping  things 
That  made  her  heart  beat  quick.    You  see  that  path 
Now  faint, — ^the  grass  has  crept  o*er  its  gray  line 
There,  to  and  fro,  she  paced  through  many  a  day 
Of  the  warm  sununer,  from  a  belt  of  hemp 
That  girt  her  waist,  spinning  the  long-drawn  thrta 
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With  backward  steps.     Yet  ever  as  there  passM 
A  man  whose  garments  sbow'd  the  soldier's  red. 
Or  crippled  mendicant  in  sailor's  garb. 
The  little  child  who  sate  to  turn  the  wheel 
Ceased  from  his  task ;  and  she  with  faltering  voice 
Made  many  a  fond  inquiry ;  and  when  they. 
Whose  presence  gave  no  comfort,  were  gone  by. 
Her  heart  was  still  more  sad.    And  by  yon  gate. 
That  bars  the  traveller's  road,  she  often  stood. 
And  when  a  stranger  horseman  came,  the  latch 
Would  lift,  and  in  his  face  look  wistfully  z 
Most  happy,  if,  from  aught  discovered  there 
Of  tender  feeling,  she  might  dare  repeat 
The  same  sad  question.    Meanwhile  her  poor  hut 
Sank  to  decay :  for  he  was  gone,  whose  hand. 
At  the  first  nipping  of  October  frost. 
Closed  up  each  chink,  and  with  fresh  bands  of  straw 
Checker'd  the  green-grown  thatch.    And  so  she 

lived 
Through  the  long  winter,  reckless  and  alone ; 
Until  the  house  by  frost,  and  thaw,  and  rain. 
Was  sapp'd  j  and  while  she  slept,  the  nightly  damps 
Did  chill  her  breast:  and  in  the  stormy  day 
Her  tattcr'd  clothes  were  ruffled  by  the  wind ;  . 
E'en  at  the  side  of  her  own  fire.    Yet  still 
She  loved  this  wretched  spot,  nor  would  for  worlds 
Have  parted  hence :  and  still  that  length  of  road. 
And  this  rade  bench,  one  torturing  hope  endear'd. 
Fast  rooted  at  her  heart :  and  here,  my  friend, 
In  sickness  she  remain'd ;  and  here  she  died, 
Last  human  tenant  of  these  ruin'd  walls." 

The  old  man  ceased :  he  saw  that  I  was  moved ; 
From  that  low  bench,  rising  instinctively 
I  tnm'd  aside  in  weakness,  nor  had  power 
To  thank  him  fi^r  the  tale  which  he  had  told.^ 
I  stood,  and  leaning  o'er  the  garden  wall. 
Review 'd  that  woman's  sufferings ;  and  it  seem'd 
To  comfort  me  while  with  a  brother's  love 
I  bless'd  her— in  the  impotence  of  grief. 
At  length  towards  the  cottage  I  retum'd 
Fondly, — and  traced,  with  interest  more  mild. 
That  secret  spirit  of  humanity 
Which,  'mid  the  calm,  oblivious  tendencies 
Of  nature,  'mid  her  plants,  and  weeds,  and  flowers. 
And  silent  overgrowings,  still  survived. 
Th/t  old  man,  noting  this,  resumed,  and  said, 
**  My  friend  I  enough  to  sorrow  you  have  given. 
The  purposes  of  wisdom  ask  no  more ; 
Be  wise  and  cheerful ;  and  no  longer  read 
The  forms  of  thii4^  with  an  unworthy  eye. 
She  sleeps  in  the  .-aim  earth,  and  peace  is  here. 
I  well  remember  iiat  those  very  plumes. 
Those  weeds,  and  the  high  speargrass  on  that  wall. 
By  mist  and  silent  rain-drops  silver'd  o'er. 
As  once  I  pass'd,  did  to  my  heart  convey 
So  still  an  image  of  tranquillity, 
So  calm  and  still,  and  look'd  so  beautiful 
Amid  th'  uneasy  thoughts  which  fiU'd  my  mind, 
That  what  we  feel  of  sorrow  and  despair 
From  ruin  and  from  change,  and  all  the  grief 
The  passing  shows  of  being  leave  behind, 
Appear'd  an  idle  dream,  that  could  not  live 
Where  meditation  was.    I  tum'd  away, 
And  walk'd  along  my  road  in  happiness." 

He  ceased.    Eire  long  the  sun  declining  shot 
i  slant  and  mellow  radiance,  which  began 


To  fall  upon  us,  while,  beneath  the  trees. 
We  sate  on  that  low  bench  z  and  now  we  felt, 
Admonish'd  thus,  the  sweet  hour  coming  on. 
A  linnet  warbled  from  those  lofty  elms, 
A  thrush  sang  loud,  and  other  melodies. 
At  distance  heard,  peopled  the  milder  air. 
The  old  man  rose,  and,  with  a  sprightly  mieL 
Of  hopeful  preparation,  grasp'd  his  staff  t 
Together  casting  then  a  farewell  look 
Upon  those  silent  walls,  we  left  the  shade  | 
And,  ere  the  stars  were  visible,  had  reach'd 
A  village  inn, — our  evening  resting  place. 
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The  author  describes  his  travels  with  the  wanderer, 
whose  character  is  further  illustrated.  Morning  scensi 
and  view  of  a  village  wake.  Wanderer's  account  of 
a  friend  whom  he  purposes  to  visit.  View,  from  an 
emiaence,  of  the  valley  which  his  friend  had  chosen 
for  his  reireau  Feelings  of  the  author  at  the  sight  oC  • 
it.  Sound  of  singing  from  beiow.  A  funeral  proces- 
sion. Descent  into  the  valley.  Observations  drawn 
from  the  wanderer  at  sigbt  of  a 'book  accidentally 
discovered  in  a  recess  in  the  valley.  Meeting  with 
the  wanderer'?  friend,  the  eolhary.  Wanderer's  de> 
scriptlon  of  the  mode  of  burial  in  this  mountainous 
district.  Soliury  contrasts  with  this,  that  of  the  in* 
dividual  carried  a  few  minutes  before  Irora  the  cottage. 
Brief  conversation.  The  coiuge  entered.  Descriptkn 
of  the  solitary's  a|)artment.  Repast  there.  View 
from  the  window  of  two  UKnintain  summits  and 
the  eoliury's  description  of  the  coropanjonship  they 
affi)rd  him.  Account  of  the  departed  inmate  of  the 
cottage.  Description  of  a  grand  specucle  upon  the 
mountains,  with  its  effea  upon  the  solitary's  mind- 
Quit  the  house. 

In  days  of  yore  how  fortimately  fared 
The  minstrel  I  wandering  on*from  hall  to  haPJt 
Baronial  court  or  royal .'  cheer'd  with  gifts 
Munificent,  and  love,  and  ladies'  praise  i 
Now  meeting  on  his  road  an  armed  knigh 
Now  resting  with  a  pilgrim  by  the  side 
Of  a  clear  brook  $— beneath  an  abbey's  roof 
One  evening  simiptuously  lodged  i  the  next 
Humbly  in  a  religious  hospital ; 
Or  with  some  merry  outlaws  of  the  wood ; 
Or  haply  shrouded  in  a  hermit's  cell. 
Him,  sleeping  or  awake,  the  robber  spared »    . 
He  walk'd — ^protected  from  the  sword  of  war 
By  virtue  of  that  sacred  instrument 
His  harp,  suspended  at  the  traveller's  sidet 
His  dear  companion  wheresoe'er  he  went 
Opening  from  land  to  land  an  easy  wi^ 
By  mek)dy,  and  by  the  charm  of  verse. 
Yet  not  the  noblest  of  that  honour'd  race 
Drew  happier,  loftier,  more  impassion'd  thoughtt 
From  his  long  joumeyings  and  eventful  life. 
Than  this  obscure  itinerant  had  skill  '' 

To  gather,  ranging  through  (he  tamer  ground 
Of  these  our  unimaginative  days  j 
Both  while  he  trod  the  earth  in  humblest  guise 
Accoutred  with  his  burden  and  his  staff ; 
And  now,  when  free  to  move  with  lighter  paee. 
What  wonder,  then,  if  I,  whose  favourite 
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Hath  been  the  fieldi,  the  cotdt,  uid  nir&l  laaet, 
Look'd  on  thif  guide  with  rererenti&l  lo?e  ? 
Kach  with  tlie  other  pleaeed,  we  now  paraued 
Our  journey— 4>eneath  favourable  tkiet. 
Turn  wberetoe'er  we  would,  he  was  a  light 
Unfailing :  not  a  hamlet  could  we  past. 
Rarely  a  house,  that  did  not  yield  to  him 
Recnembrances :  or  from  his  tongue  call  forth 
Some  way-beguiling  tale.    Nor  lets  regard 
AccompAuied  4hoee  strains  of  apt  discourse, 
Which  nature's  various  objects  might  inspire ; 
And  in  the  silenjce  of  his  face  I  read 
His  overflowing  spirit    Birds  and  beasts. 
And  the  mute  fish  that  glances  in  the  stream, 
And  harmless  reptile  coiling  in  the  sun, 
And  gorgeous  insect  hovering  In  the  air, 
The  fowl  domestic,  and  the  household  dog. 
In  his  capacious  mind — he  loved  them  all  t 
Their  rights  acknowledging  he  felt  for  alL 
Oft  was  occasion  given  me  to  perceive 
How  the  calm  pleasures  of  the  pasturing  herd 
To  happy  contemplation  sooth'd  his  walk ; 
How  the  poor  brute's  condition,  forced  to  run 
Bs  course  of  suffering  in  the  public  road. 
Sad  contrast !  all  too  often  smote  his  heart 
With  unavailing  p!ty.    Rich  in  love 
And  sweet  humanity,  he  was,  himself. 
To  the  degree  that  he  desired,  beloved. 
Greetings  and  smiles  we  met  with  all  day  long 
From  faces  that  he  knew ;  we  took  our  seats 
By  many  a  cottage  hearth,  where  he  received 
The  welcome  of  an  inmate  come  from  far. 
Kor  was  be  loath  to  enter  ragged  huts, 
Hats  where  bis  charity  was  blest  {  his  voice 
Heard  as  the  voice  of  an  experienced  friend. 
And,  sometimes,  where  the  poor  man  held  dis- 
pute 
With  his  own  mind,  unable  to  subdue 
Impatience  through  inaptness  to  perceive 
General  distress  in  hiS  particular  lot  { 
Or  cherishing  resentment,  or  in  rain 
Struggling  against  it,  with  a  soul  perplex'd. 
And  finding  in  herself  no  steady  power 
To  draw  the  line  of  comfort  that  divides 
Calamity,  the  chastiaenoent  of  heaven. 
From  the  injustice  of  our  brother  men  i 
To  him  appeal  was  fltade  as  to  a  judge ! 
Who,  with  an  uodcratuiding  heart,  allay'd 
The  perturbation ;  listen*d  to  the  plea  j 
Resolved  the  dubious  point  {  and  sentoAce  gav« 
So  grounded,  so  applied,  that  it  was  heard 
With  softenM  spirit— evea  when  it  condemnM. 

Such  intercourse  I  witness'd,  while  we  roved, 
Now  as  his  choice  directed,  now  as  mine  t 
Or  both,  with  equal  readiness  of  will. 
Our  course  submitting  to  the  changeful  breese 
Of  accident    But  when  the  rising  sun 
Had  three  times  call'd  us  to  renew  our  walk, 
My  fellow  traveller,  with  earnest  voice. 
As  if  the  thought  were  but  a  moment  old, 
ClaimM  absolute  dominion  lor  the  day. 
We  started— and  he  led  towards  the  hills 
Up  through  an  ample  vale,  with  higher  hiUi 
Before  us,  mountains  stern  and  desolate ; 
Bvt,  in  the  majesty  of  distance,  now 
M  fiO;  and  to  our  kan  afpeuing  fair 


Of  aspect,  with  aSrial  softness  clad. 
And  beautified  with  rooming^  purple  1 

The  wealthy,  Che  luxurious,  by  the  stress 
Of  business  roused,  or  pleasure,  ere  tiieir  tiaa. 
Hay  roll  in  chariots,  or  provoke  the  booft 
Of  the  ileet  coursers  they  bestride,  to  raise 
From  earth  the  dust  of  morning,  slow  to  risef 
And  tb^,  if  blest  with  health  and  hearts  at  eus^ 
Shall  lack  not  their  enjoyment : — but  how  ftist 
Ck)mpared  with  ours  !  who,  pacing  side  by  side 
Could,  with  an  eye  of  leisure,  look  on  all 
That  we  beheld  i  and  lend  the  Ustening  eense 
To  every  grateftK  sound  of  earth  aiid  air; 
Pausing  at  will — our  spirits  braced,  ^mr  thou^ls 
Pleasant  as  roses  in  the  thickets  blown. 
And  pure  as  dew  bathing  their  crimson  leaves. 

Mount  slowly,  sun  !  that  we  may  journey  longf 
By  this  dark  hill  protected  from  tiiy  beams  ! 
Such  is  the  summer  pilgrim's  frequent  wish ; 
But  quickly  from  among  our  morning  thoughts 
'Twas  chased  away  t  for,  toward  the  western  side 
Of  the  broad  vale,  casting  a  casual  glance. 
We  saw  a  throng  of  people  |>— wherefore  met  f 
Blithe  notes  of  music,  suddenly  let  loose 
On  tb6  thrill'd  ear,  and  flags  uprising,  yieM 
Prompt  answer  i  they  proclaim  the  annual  wake. 
Which  the  bright  season  favours. — ^Tabor  and  pipt 
In  purpose  join  to  hasten  and  reprove 
The  laggard  rustic ;  and  repay  with  boon 
Of  merriment  a  party-colour'd  knot. 
Already  form'd  upon  the  village  green. 
Beyond  the  limits  of  the  shadow  cast 
By  the  broad  hill,  glistenM  upon  oar  sight 
That  gay  assemblage.    Round  them  and  abew 
Glitter,  with  dark  recesses  interposed. 
Casement,  and  oottage-roof,  and  stons  of  trees 
HaU-veil*d  in  vapory  cloud,  the  silver  steam 
Of  dews  fast  melting  on  tlieir  leafy  boughs 
By  the  strong  sunbeams  smitten.    Like  a  msit 
Of  gold,  the  maypole  shines ;  m  if  the  rays 
Of  morning,  aided  by  exhaling  dew. 
With  gladsome  influenee  could  reanimate 
The  faded  garlands  daagliug  £rom  its  sides. 

Said  I, «  the  music  and  the  sprightly  eoeoe 
Invite  us  j  shall  we  quit  our  raid,  aod  join 
These  liestive  matins  ?"— He  rspUad,  **  not  losth 
Hers  would  I  linger,  and  with  jrou  partake. 
Not  one  hour  merely,  but  till  evsningt  close 
The  simple  pastimes  of  the  day  and  place. 
By  the  fleet  racers,  ere  the  sun  be  e^ 
The  turf  of  yon  large  pasture  will  be  skisunMi 
There,  too,  the  lusty  wrestlers  shall  contend  t 
But  know  we  not  that  he,  who  infcecmits 
Th'  appointed  task  and  duties  of  the  day. 
Untunes  full  oft  the  pleasures  of  the  day  i 
Checking  the  finer  spirits  that  refuse 
To  flow,  when  purposes  are  lightly  changed  f 
We  must  proceed— a  length  of  journey  yet 
Remains  untraoed."    Then,  pointing  with  his  ltd 
Raised  toward  those  craggy  summits,  his  intent 
Fe  thus  imparted. 

« In  a  spot  that  lies 
Among  yon  mountain  fastnesses  eonoealM 
You  will  receive,  before  the  hour  of  w>on, 
Good  recompense,  I  hope,  for  this  day's  t<dl* 
From  sight  ot  one  who  lives  secluded  there 
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VoneBQOkd  and  kiftt  of  wbaok^  and  who^  past 

life, 
(Not  to  forestall  Mcb  knowledfe  at  maj  be 
Bflore  faithfollf  coUacted  lioiii  himself,) 
This  facief  eomrtMinication  shall  suffice. 

**  Though  DOW  sojoonilng  there,  he,  like  mjself^ 
8inv)g  from  a  stock  of  lowly  parentage 
Among  the  wilds  of  ScoUaad,  in  a  tract 
Where  many  a  sheKer'd  and  weU<4ended  plant. 
Bears,  on  the  humblest  ground  of  social  life. 
Blossoms  of  piety  and  innocence. 
Such  grateful  promises  his  jrouth  dktplay'd : 
And,  having  shown  in  study  forward  zeal. 
He  to  the  ministry  was  duly  call'd  $ 
And  straight  incited  by  a  curious  mind 
FOl'd  with  vague  hopes,  he  undertook  the  charge 
Of  chaplain  to  a  military  troop, 
CheerM  by  the  Highland  bagpipe,  as  they  maich*d 
In  plaided  vest,— his  fellow  countrymen. 
This  office  filling,  yet  by  native  power 
And  force  of  native  inclination,  made 
An  intellectual  ruler  in  the  haunts 
Of  social  vanity— he  walk'd  the  world. 
Gay,  and  affiecting  graceful  gayety  { 
Lax,  buoyant— less  a  pastor  with  his  flock 
Than  a  s^dier  among  soldiers — lived  and  roamM 
Where  fortune  led  t — and  fortune,  who  oft  proves 
The  careless  wanderer's  friend,  to  him  made  known 
A  bfcKNDing  lady — a  conspicuous  flower. 
Admired  for  beauty,  for  her  sweetness  praised  t 
Whom  he  had  sensibility  to  love, 
Ambition  to  attempt,  and  skill  to  win. 

«  For  this  lair  ^ride,  most  rich  in  gifts  o!  mind. 
Nor  sparingly  endow'd  with  worldly  wealth 
His  office  he  relinqvith'd  $  and  retired 
¥h)m  the  world's  notice  to  a  rural  home. 
Youth's  season  yet  with  him  was  scarcely  past. 
And  she  was  in  youth's  prime.    How  AiU  their  Joy, 
How  free  their  k>ve  !  nor  did  that  love  decay. 
Nor  joy  abate,  till,  pitiable  doom  ! 
In  the  short  course  of  one  nndreaded  year 
Death  blasted  alL — Death  suddenly  9'erthrew 
Two  lovely  children— «11  that  they  possess'd ! 
The  mother  follow'd  >— miserably  bare 
The  one  survivor  stood  $  he  wept,  he  pray  d 
For  his  dismissal ;  day  and  night,  compell'd 
By  pain  to  turn  his  thoughts  towards  the  grave. 
And  lace  the  mgions  of  eternity. 
And  uncomplaioiog  apathy  ^placed 
Tlus  anguish  s  and,  indifferent  to  delight. 
To  aim  and  purpose,  he  consumed  his  dajrs. 
To  private  interest  dead,  and  public  care. 
So  lived  he  I  so  he  might  have  died. 

«<  Bit  now, 
To  the  wide  world's  astonishment,  appear'd 
A  glorious  opening,  the  unlook'd  for  dawn. 
That  pcomlsed  everlasting  joy  to  France  ! 
Her  voice  of  social  transport  reach'd  e'en  him ! 
He  broke  from  his  contracted  bounds,  repair'd 
To  the  great  city,  an  emporium  then 
Of  golden  expectations,  and  receiving 
Freights  every  day  from  a  new  world  of  hope. 
Thither  his  popular  talents  he  transferr'd 
And,  from  the  pulpit,  lealously  maintain'd 
The  cause  of  Christ  and  civil  liberty. 
As  one,  and  moving  to  one  glorious  end. 


Intoxicating  service  .'  I  might  si^ 

A  happy  servfee  i  for  he  was  sincere 

As  van^y  and  fondness  for  applause. 

And  new  and  sbapeleas  wishes,  would  allow. 

**  That  righteous  caose  (such  power  hath  fcendMs) 
bound. 
For  one  hostility,  in  friendly  league 
Ethereal  natures  and  the  worst  of  slaves ; 
Was  served  by  rival  advocates  that  came 
From  regions  opposite  as  heaven  and  hell. 
One  courage  seem'd  to  animate  them  all: 
And,  from  the  dazzling  conquests  daily  gainM 
By  their  united  effi>ru,  there  arose 
A  proud  and  most  presumptuous  eonfidanoe     * 
In  the  transcendent  wisdom  ol  the  age, 
And  her  discernment ;  not  alone  in  rights. 
And  in  the  origin  and  bounds  of  power 
Social  and  temporal  (  but  in  laws  divine. 
Deduced  by  reason,  or  to  faith  reveal'd. 
An  overweening  trust  was  raised  (  and  foar 
Cast  out,  alike  of  person  and  of  thing. 
Plague  from  this  union  spread,  whose  subtle  bane 
The  Btrongest  did  not  easily  escape  t 
And  he,  what  wonder !  took  a  mortal  taint 
How  shall  I  trace  the  change,  how  bear  to  teH 
That  he  broke  futh  with  them  whom  he  had  laid 
In  earth's  dark  chambers,  with  a  Christian's  hope  1 
An  infidel  contempt  of  holy  writ 
Stole  by  degrees  upon  his  mind }  and  hence 
Life,  like  that  Roman  Janus,  double-faced } 
Vilest  hjrpocrisy,  the  laughing,  gay 
Hypocrisy,  not  leagued  with  fear,  but  pride. 
Smooth  words  he  had  to  wheedle  simple  souls 
But,  for  disciples  of  the  inner  school. 
Old  freedom  was  old  servitude,  and  they 
The  wisest  whose  opinions  stoop'd  the  least 
To  known  restraints  t  and  who  most  tN>Idly  dresr 
Hopeful  prognostications  from  a  creed. 
That,  in  the  light  of  false  philosophy. 
Spread  like  a  halo  round  a  misty  moon. 
Widening itscircle  as  the stonns  advance. 

«  His  sacred  function  was  at  length  renouaesd  | 
And  every  day  and  every  plaoe  oijoyM 
Th'  unshackled  layman's  natural  liberty ) 
Speech,  manners,  morals,  all  without  disguise. 
I  do  not  wish  to  wrong  him  i— though  the  couiso 
Of  priva%B  Ufo  licentiously  display'd 
Unhallew'd  actions— planted  like  a  crown 
Upon  the  issoient,  aspiring  bcow 
Of  spurknis  notions-^^orn  as  open  signs 
Of  prejudice  subdued— be  still  retain'd, 
'Bflid'such  abasement,  what  he  had  received 
From  natare    an  intense  and  glowing  mind. 
Wherefore,  when  humbled  liberty  grew  weak. 
And  mortal  sickness  on  her  face  appear'd. 
He  colour'd  objects  to  his  own  deMre 
As  with  a  lover's  passion.    Yet  his  moods 
Of  pain  wese  keen  as  those  of  better  men. 
Nay  keener— as  his  fortitude  was  leas, . 
And  be  eonthraed,  when  worse  days  were  torn; 
To  deal  about  his  sparkUng  eloquence, 
Strug^ing  against  the  strange  reverse  with  asnl 
That  show'd  like  happiness «  but,  in  despite 
Of  all  this  outside  bravery,  within. 
He  neither  felt  encouragement  nor  hope  t 
For  moral  dignity,  and  strength  of  mind. 
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Were  waotinf  i  and  simplicity  of  life ; 
And  reverence  for  hiroMlf  (  and,  last  and  beat. 
Confiding  thouKhta,  througli  love  and  fear  of  him 
Before  whoee  sight  the  troubles  of  this  world 
ktt  vain  as  billows  in  a  tossing  sea. 

**  The  glory  of  the  times  fading  away, 
The  splendour,  which  had  given  a  festal  air 
To  self-importance,  hallow'd  it,  and  veilM 
From  his  own  sight,— this  gone,  he  forfeited 
All  Joy  in  human  nature ;  was  consumed. 
And  vex*d,  and  chafed,  by  levity  and  scorn. 
And  fruitless  indignation ;  gaU'd  by  pride ; 
Made  desperate  by  contempt  of  men  who  throve 
Before  his  sight  in  power  or  fame,  and  won. 
Without  desert,  what  he  desired ;  weak  men, 
Too  weak  e*en  for  his  envy  or  his  hate ! 
Tormented  thus,  after  a  wandering  course 
Of  discontent,  and  inwardly  opprest 
With  malady — in  part,  I  fear,  provoked 
By  weariness  of  life,  he  fix'd  his  home. 
Or,  rather  say,  sate  down  by  very  chance. 
Among  these  rugged  hills ;  where  now  he  dwells. 
And  wastes  the  sad  remainder  of  his  hours 
In  self-indulgiug  spleen,  that  doth  not  want 
Its  own  voluptuousness ;  on  this  resolved. 
With  this  content,  that  he  will  live  and  die 
Forgotten,— at  safe  distance  from  a  *  world 
Not  moving  to  hb  mind.' '' 

.  These  serious  words 
Closed  the  preparatory  notices 
That  served  my  fellow  traveller  to  beguile 
The  way,  while  we  advanced  up  that  wide  vale. 
Diverguig  now  (as  if  his  quest  had  been 
Some  secret  of  the  mountains,  cavern,  fall 
Of  watcf— or  some  boastful  eminence. 
Renown 'd  for  splendid  prospect  far  and  wide) 
We  scaled,  without  a  track  to  ease  our  steps, 
A  steep  ascent  {  and  reach'd  a  dreary  plain. 
With  a  tumultuous  waste  of  huge  hill  tops 
Before  us ;  savage  region  I  which  I  paced 
Dispirited  t  when,  all  at  once,  behold  ! 
Beneath  our  feet,  a  little  lowly  vale, 
A  lowly  vale,  and  yet  uplifted  high 
Among  the  mountains ;  even  as  if  the  spot 
Had  be^n,  from  eldest  time  by  wish  of  theirs. 
So  placed,  to  be  shut  out  from  all  the  world  I 
Urn-like  it  was  in  shape,  deep  as  an  urn ; 
With  rocks  encompass'd,  save  that  to  the  ioath 
Was  one  small  opening,  where  a  heath-clad  ridge 
Supplied  a  boundary  less  abrupt  and  close  t 
A  quiet,  treeless  nook,  with  two  green  fields, 
A  liquid  pool  that  glitter*d  in  the  sun, 
And  one  bare  dwelling  {  one  abode,  no  more  ! 
It  seem*d  the  home  of  poverty  and  toil. 
Though  not  of  want:  the  little  fields,  made  green 
By  husbandry  of  many  thrifty  years. 
Paid  cheerful  tribute  to  the  moorland  house. 
There  crows  the  cock,  single  in  his  domain  i 
The  small  birds  find  in  spring  no  thicket  there 
To  shroud  them  {  only  from  the  neighbouring  vales 
The  cuckoo,  straggling  up  to  the  hill  tops, 
Shouteth  faint  tidings  of  some  gladder  place. 

Ah !  what  a  sweet  recess,  thought  I,  is  here ! 
Instantly  throwing  down  my  limbs  at  ease 
Upon  a  bed  of  heath  r— full  many  a  spot 
Of  hidden  beauty  have  I  chanced  t'  espy 


Among  the  mountains  {  never  one  like  this  i 
So  lonesome,  and  so  perfectly  secure : 
Not  melancholy— no,  for  it  Is  green. 
And  bright,  and  fertile,  fumish'd  in  itself 
With  the  few  needful  things  that  life  requiiet. 
In  nigged  arms  how  soft  it  seems  to  lie. 
How  tenderly  protected  !  Far  and  near 
We  have  an  image  of  the  pristine  earth. 
The  planet  in  its  nakedness }  were  this 
Man's  only  dwelling,  sole  appointed  seat. 
First,  last,  and  single  in  the  breathing  world. 
It  could  not  be  more  quiet ;  peace  is  here 
Or  nowhere }  days  unrufSed  by  the  gale 
Of  public  news  or  private ;  years  that  past 
Forgetfully ;  uneallM  upon  to  pay 
The  common  penalties  of  mortal  life. 
Sickness  or  accident,  or  grief,  or  pain. 

On  these  and  kindred  thoughts  intent  I  lay 
In  silence  musing  by  my  comrade's  side. 
He  also  silent  t  when  from  out  the  heart 
Of  that  profound  abyss  a  solemn  voice. 
Or  several  voices  in  one  solemn  sound. 
Was  heard — ascending :  mournful,  deep,  and  sImt 
The  cadence,  as  of  psalms — a  funeral  diige  i 
We  listen'd,  looking  down  upon  the  hut. 
But  seeing  no  one  t  meanwhile  from  below 
The  strain  continued,  spiritual  as  before. 
And  now  distinctly  could  I  recognise 
These  words:—**  Shall  in  the  grave  thy  love  \m 

known. 
In  death  thy  faithfulness  ?"— **  God  rest  his  soul  !* 
The  wanderer  cried,  abruptly  breaking  silence,— 
**  He  is  departed,  and  finds  peace  at  last !" 

This  scarcely  spoken,  and  those  holy  strains 
Not  ceasing,  forth  appear'd  in  view  a  band 
Of  rustic  persons,  from  behind  the  hut 
Bearing  a  cofi&n  in  the  midst,  with  which 
They  shaped  their  course  along  the  sloping  skle 
Of  that  small  valley ;  singing  as  they  moTed; 
A  sober  company  and  few,  the  men 
Bareheaded,  and  all  decently  attired  I 
Some  steps  when  they  had  thus  advanced,  the  diigl 
Ended ;  and,  from  the  stillness  that  ensued 
Recovering,  to  my  friend  I  said,  **  You  spake, 
Methought,  with  apprehension  that  these  rites 
Are  paid  to  him  upon  whose  shy  retreat 
This  day  we  purposed  to  intrude."—**  I  did  so. 
But  let  us  hence,  that  we  may  learn  the  truth  t 
Perhaps  it  is  not  he  but  some  one  else 
For  whom  this  pious  service  is  perform'd ; 
Some  other  tenant  of  the  solitude." 

So,  to  a  steep  and  difficult  descent 
Trusting  ourselves,  we  wound  from  crag  to  cr^, 
Where  passage  could  be  won ;  and,  as  the  lut 
Of  the  mute  train,  upon  the  heathy  top 
Of  that  off-sloping  outlet,  disappear'd, 
I,  more  impatient  in  my  downward  course, 
Had  landed  upon  easy  ground ;  and  there 
Stood  waiting  for  my  comrade.    When  behold 
An  object  that  enticed  my  steps  aside  I 
A  narrow,  winding  entry  open*d  out 
Into  a  platform— that  lay,  sheepfold  wise. 
Enclosed  between  an  upright  mass  of  rock 
And  one  old  moss-grown  wall ; — a  cool  reccM 
And  (anciful !    For,  where  the  rock  and  wail 
Met  in  an  angle,  hung  a  penthouse,  fiamed. 
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By  thrasting  two  rnde  staves  into  the  wall 
And  orerlaying  tbem  with  raouDtain  sodff } 
To  weatther-fend  a  little  tarf-bailt  seat 
Whereon  a  full  grown  man  might  rest,  nor  dread 
The  burning  sunshine,  or  a  transient  shower ; 
But  the  whole  plainly  wrought  by  children's  hands ! 
Whose  skUl  had  throngM  the  floor  with  a  proud  show 
Of  baby-houses,  curionsly  arranged  ; 
Kor  wanting  ornaments  cf  walks  between, 
With  mimic  trees  inserted  in  the  turf, 
And  gardens  interposed.    Pleased  with  the  sight, 
I  could  not  choose  but  beckon  to  my  guide, 
Who,  entering,  round  him  threw  a  careless  glance. 
Impatient  to  pass  on,  when  I  ezclaim*d, 
■*  Lo !  whftt  is  here  ?"  and  stooping  down,  drew 

forth 
A  l>ook,  that,  in  the  midst  of  stones  and  moss 
And  wreck  of  party-colour'd  earthenware 
Aptly  disposed,  had  lent  its  help  to  raise 
One  of  those  petty  structures.    "  Gracious  heaven ! " 
The  wanderer  cried,  *<  it  cannot  but  be  bis. 
And  he  is  gone  ?**   The  book,  which  in  my  hand 
Had  openM  of  itself,  (for  it  was  swoln 
With  searching  damp,  and  seembgly  had  lain 
To  the  injurious  elements  exposed 
From  week  to  week,)  I  found  to  be  a  work 
In  tiie  French  tongue,  a  novel  of  Voltaire, 
His  famous  optimist    «  Unhappy  man  !** 
Ezclaim'd  my  friend :  "  here  then  has  been  to  him 
Retreat  within  retreat,  a  sheltering  place 
Witbhi  bow  deep  a  shelter  .'  He  had  fits, 
E*en  to  the  last,  of  genuine  tenderness, 
And  loved  the  haunts  of  children  here,  no  doubt 
Pleasing  and  pleased,  he  shared  their  simple  sports. 
Or  sate  companionless ;  and  here  the  bool^ 
Left  and  forgotten  in  his  careless  way, 
Host  by  the  cottage  children  have  been  found  i 
Heaven  bless  them,  and  their  inconsiderate  work  ! 
To  what  odd  purpose  have  tlie  darlings  tum'd 
This  sad  memorial  of  their  hapless  friend  ."* 

**  Me,"  said  I,  <*  most  doth  it  surprise  to  find 
Such  book  in  such  a  place  !*'—*<  A  book  it  is," 
He  answered,  **  to  the  person  suited  well. 
Though  little  suited  to  surrounding  things ; 
Tb  strange,  I  grant ;  and  stranger  still  bad  been 
To  see  the  man  who  own *d  it,  dwelling  here, 
Witii  one  poor  shepherd^  far  from  all  the  world ! 
Now,  if  our  erfand  hath  been  thrown  away. 
As  from  these  intimations  I  forbode, 
Grieved  shall  I  be — ^less  for  my  sake  than  yours  { 
And  leasv  :f  all  fbr  him  who  is  no  more." 

By  this,' the  book  was  in  the  old  man's  hand  t 
And  he  continued,  glancing  on  the  leaves 
An  eye  of  scorn.   *•  The  lover,"  said  he,  **  doom'd 
To  love  when  hope  hath  fail'd  him-^whom  no  depth 
Of  privacy  is  deep  enough  to  hide. 
Hath  yet  his  bracelet  or  hb  lock  of  hair. 
And  that  is  joy  to  him.    When  change  of  tiroes     • 
Hath  summon 'd  kings  to  scaffolds,  do  but  give 
The  faithful  servant,  who  must  hide  his  head 
Henceforth  in  whatsoever  nook  he  may, 
A  kerchief  sprinkled  with  his  master's  blood. 
And  he  too  hath  his  comforter.    How  poor. 
Beyond  all  poverty  how  destitute. 
Must  that  inan  have  been  left,  who,  hither  driven, 
flying  or  seeking,  could  yet  bring  with  him 


No  dearer  relic,  and  no  better  stay, 
Than  this  dull  product  of  a  scoffer's  pen, 
Impure  conceits  discharging  from  a  heart 
Harden'd  by  impious  pride .'  I  did  not  fear 
To  tax  you  with  this  journey  )"-*-fnildly  said 
My  venerable  friend,  as  forth  we  stepp'd 
Into  the  presence  of  the  cheerful  light*— 
**  For  I  have  knowledge  that  you  do  not  shrink 
From  moving  spectacles  r— but  let  us  on." 

So  speaking,  on  he  went,  and  at  the  word 
I  foUow'd,  till  he  made  a  sudden  stand : 
For  full  in  view,  approaching  through  a  gate 
That  open'd  from  the  enclosure  of  green  fields 
Into  the  rough  uncultivated  ground. 
Behold  the  man  whom  be  had  fancied  dead  ! 
I  knew,  from  his  deportment,  mien,  and  dress. 
That  it  could  be  no  other }  a  pale  face, 
A  tall  and  meagre  person,  in  a  garb 
Not  rustic,  dull  and  faded  like  himself ! 
He  saw  us  not,  though  distant  but  few  steps  i 
For  he  was  busy,  dealing,  from  a  store 
Upon  a  broad  leaf  carried,  choicest  strings 
Of  red,  ripe  currants  j  gift  by  which  he  strove. 
With  intermixture  of  endearing  words. 
To  soothe  a  child,  who  walk'd  beside  him,  weepiBf 
As  if  disconsolate. — "  They  to  the  grave 
Are  bearing  him,  my  little  one,"  he  said, 
**  To  the  dark  pit  {  but  he  will  feel  no  pain  i 
His  body  is  at  rest,  his  soul  in  heaven." 

More  might  have  foUow'd — but  my  honour'd 
friend 
Broke  in  upon  the  speaker  with  a  frank 
And  cordial  greeting.^Vivid  was  the  light 
That  flash'd  and  sparkled  from  the<  other's  eyess 
He  was  all  fire  t  the  sickness  from  his  face 
Pass'd  like  a  fancy  that  is  swept  away ; 
Hands  join'd  he  with  his  visitant,—- a  grasp. 
An  eager  grasp  j  and  many  moments'  space. 
When  the  first  glow  of  pleasure  was  no  more. 
And  much  of  what  had  vanish'd  was  retum'd. 
An  amicable  smile  retain'd  the  life 
Which  it  had  unexpectedly  received. 
Upon  his  hollow  cheek.    **  How  kmd,"  he  said, 
**  Nor  could  your  coming  havs  been  better  timed  s 
For  this,  you  see,  is  in  our  narrow  world 
A  day  of  sorrow.    I  have  here  a  charge"^ 
And,  speaking  thus,  he  patted  tenderly 
The  sunburnt  foreH^  of  the  weeping  child-^ 
"  A  little  mourner,  whom  it  is  my  task 
To  comfort  i — but  how  came  ye  f— if  yon  track 
(Which  doth  at  once  befriend  us  and  betray) 
Conducted  hither  your  most  welcome  feet. 
Ye  could  not  miss  the  funeral  train — they  yet 
Have  scarcely  disappear'd."  ♦*  This  blooming  child,** 
Said  the  old  man,  *'  is  of  an  age  to  weep 
At  any  grave  or  solemn  spectacle, 
Inly  distress'd  or  overpowered  with  awe. 
He  knows  not  why ;-— but  be,  perchance,  this  day 
Is  shedding  orphan's  tears  j  and  you  yourself 
Must  have  sustain 'd  a  loss."—**  The  hand  of  death,** 
He  answer'd,  **  has  been  here  $  but  could  not  well 
Have  fall'n  more  lightly,  if  it  bad  not  ialPn 
Upon  myself."— The  other  left  these  words 
Unnoticed)  thus  continuing.— 

*'  From  yon  crag 
Down  whose  steep  sides  we  dropp'd  into  the  vale,. 
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We  besrd  the  hymn  they  sang^— •  solemn  sound 

Heard  anTWhere,  bot  ki  a  place  like  tliis 

Tis  more  ttan  human  f    Many  predoot  rites 

And  customs  of  enr  rural  ancestry 

Are  gone,  or  steattng  from  us ;  this,  I  hope, 

Wai  last  for  ever.    Often  havJ  I  stopp'd 

When  on  my  way,  T  cot&ld  not  choose  hut  stop, 

So  much  I  felt  the  awfiilness  of  life. 

In  that  one  moment  when  the  corse  is  lifted 

In  silence,  with  a  hush  of  decency, 

Then  from  the  threshold  moves  with  sonj^  of  peaee, 

And  confidential  yearnings,  to  its  home. 

Its  final  home  in  earth.    What  travellei^-wh<>— 

(How  far  soe'er  a  stranger)  does  not  own 

The  bond  of  brotherhood,  when  he  sees  them  go, 

A  mute  procession  on  the  houseless  road  j 

Or  passing  by  some  single  tenement 

Or  clustered  dwellings,  where  again  they  raise 

The  monitory  voice  ?    But  most  of  all 

It  touches,  it  confirms,  and  elevates. 

Then,  when  the  body,  soon  to  be  consigned 

Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  bequeath'd  to  dust. 

Is  raised  from  the  church  aisle,  and  forward  borne 

Upon  the  shoulders  of  the  next  in  love. 

The  nearest  in  afl^ection  or  in  blood } 

Tea,  by  the  very  mourners  who  had  knelt 

Beside  the  coflin,  resting  on  its  lid 

In  silent  grief  their  unupUfted  heads. 

And   heard  meanwhile  the   psalmist's  moumftil 

plaint. 
And  th4t  most  awful  scripture  which  declares 
We  shall  not  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed  !— 
Have  I  not  seen  ?— Ye  likewise  may  have  seen— 
Son,  husband,  brothert— brothers  side  by  side. 
And  son  and  father  also  side  by  side. 
Rise  from  that  posture ; — and  in  concert  move. 
On  the  green  turf  following  the  vested  priest. 
Four  dear  supporters  of  one  senseless  weight. 
From  which  they  do  not  shrink,  and  under  which 
They  faint  not,  but  advance  toward  the  grave 
Step  after  step — ^tbgether,  with  their  firm 
Unhidden  faces ;  he  that  suffers  most, 
He  outwardly,  and  in^rardly  perhaps. 
The  most  serene,  with  most  undaunted  eye  ! 
O !  blest  are  they  who  live  and  die  like  these, 
Loved  with  such   love,  and  with  such   sorrow 
moum'd !" 
«That  poor  man  taken  benc^  to-day,"  replied 
The  solitary,  with  a  faint,  sarcastic  smile 
Which  did  not  please  me,  **  roust  be  deem'd,  I  fear, 
Of  the  unblest ;  for  he  will  surely  sink 
Into  his  mother  earth  without  such  pomp 
Of  grief,  depart  without  occasion  given 
By  him  for  such  array  of  fortitude. 
Full  seventy  winters  hath  he  lived,  and  mark ! 
This  simple  child  will  mourn  his  one  short  hour 
And  I  shall  miss  him }  scanty  tribute !  yet. 
This  wanting,  he  would  leave  the  sight  of  men, 
If  love  were  his  sole  claim  upon  their  care. 
Like  a  ripe  date  which  in  the  desert  falls 
Without  a  hand  to  gather  it*'    At  this 
I  interposed,  though  loath  to  speak,  and  said, 
**  Can  it  be  thus  among  so  small  a  band' 
As  ye  must  needs  be  here  ?  in  such  a  place 
I  would  not  willingly,  methinks,  lose  sight 
•)ta  departing  cloud."— ^  'twas  not  for  love," 


Answer'd  the  sick  man  with  a  carelesi  voioe 
**  That  I  came  hither  s  neither  have  I  fomd 
Among  associates  who  have  power  of  ipeeth. 
Nor  in  such  other  converse  as  is  here, 
Temptation  so  prevailing  ae  to  dianfe 
That  mood,  or  undermine  ray  first  resolve."^-* 
Then  speaking  in  like  careless  sort,  he  said 
To  my  benign  companion  j—-^  fiiiy  tis 
That  fortune  did  not  goide  yon  to  this  house 
A  few  days  earlier  (  then  would  yon  have  seen 
What  stuir  the  dwellers  in  a  solitade. 
That  seems  by  nature  holtowM  out  to  be 
The  seat  and  bosom  of  pme  innocence. 
Are  made  of;  an  ungrackius  matter  this ! 
Which,  for  truth's  sake,  yet  in  remembrance  tot 
Of  past  discussions  with  this  zealous  friend 
And  advocate  of  humble  life,  I  now 
Will  force  upon  his  notice ;  undeterr'd 
By  the  example  of  his  own  pure  course. 
And  that  respei|t  and  deference  which  a  soul 
May  fairly  claim,  by  niggard  age  enridi'd 
In  what  she  values  most-— the  love  of  God 
And  his  frail  creature,  man  r-^fiut  ye  shall  ben; 
I  talk— «nd  ye  are  standing  in  the  sun 
Without  refreshment !" 

Saying  this,  he  led 
Towards  the  cottage ; — homely  was  the  spot  | 
And,  to  my  feeling,  ere,  we  reach'd  the  door. 
Had  almost  a  forbidding  nakedness ; 
Less  fair,  I  grant,  e'en  painfully  less  fair. 
Than  it  appear'd  when  from  the  beetling  rock 
We  had  look'd  down  upon  it    All  within. 
As  left  by  the  departed  company. 
Was  silent ;  and  the  solitary  clock 
Tick'd,  as  I  thought,  with  melancholy  sounds-* 
Following  our  guide,  we  cknnb  the  cottage  staiir 
And  reach'd  a  small  apartment  dark  and  low. 
Which  was  no  sooner  enter'd  than  our  host 
Said  gayly,  **  This  is  my  domain,  my  cell. 
My  hermitage,  my  cabin,— what  yon  will— 
I  love  it  better  than  a  snail  his  house. 
But  now  ye  shall  be  feasted  with  our  best" 
So,  with  more  ardour  than  an  unripe  giri 
Left  one  day  mistress  of  her  moUier'^  stores. 
He  went  about  his  hospitable  tadc 
My  eyes  were  busy,  and  my  thoU{^ts  no  less. 
And  pleased  I  look'd  upon  my  gray-hair'd  friefid, 
As  if  to  thank  him  t  he  retum'd  tiiat  look, 
Cheer'd,  plainly,  and  yet  serious.    What  a  wreck 
Had  we  around  us !  seatter'd  was  the  floor. 
And,  in  like  sort,  chair,  window-seat,  and  shelf. 
With  books,  maps,  fossils,  wither'd  plants  sm 

flowers, 
And  tufts  of  mountain  moss :  mechanic  tools 
Lay  intermix'd  with  scraps  of  paper,— some 
Scribbled  with  verse ;  a  broken  angling-rod 
And  shatter'd  telescope,  together  Knk'd 
By  cobwebs,  stood  within  a  dusty  nook ; 
And  instruiients  of  music,  some  half  made. 
Some  in  disgrace,  hung  dangling  from  the  walls.  « 
But  speedily  the  promise  was  fulfill'd ; 
A  feast  before  us,  and  a  courteous  host 
Invitmg  us  in  glee  to  sit  and  eat 
A  napkin,  white  as  foam  of  that  rough  brook 
By  which  it  had  been  bleach'd,  o'erspread  the  boaidi 
And  was  its^  half  oover'd  with  a.  load 
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Of  daintieiy— oaten  bnad,  coid,  cheete,  and  eream. 
And  cakes  of  butter  cuiioaflj  eDboM'd» 
Butter  that  had  incited  from  meadow  flowen 
A  golden  hiie»  delicate  as  their  own. 
Faintly  reflected  in  a  lingering  itream  ( 
Nor  lack'd,  ibr  more  delight  on  that  warm  di^» 
Our  table,  noall  parade  of  garden  froitB, 
And  whortlebenries  Irom  the  mountain  side. 
The  child,  who  long  ere  this  had  still'd  his  soha 
Was  now  a  help  to  his  late  comforter. 
And  moyed,  a  willing  page,  as  he  was  bid. 
Ministering  to  our  need. 

In  genial  mood, 
WhUe  at  our  pastoral  banquet  thus  we  sate 
Fronting  the  window  of  that  little  cell, 
I  eould  not,  ever  and  anon,  forbear 
To  glance  an  upward  look  on  two  huge  peaks. 
That  from  some  other  vale  peer'd  into  this. 
■*  Those  lusty  twins,"  exclaim'd  our  host, "  if  here 
It  were  your  lot  to  dwell,  woul^oon  become 
Yarn  prized  companions. — ^Manj^re  the  notes 
Which,  in  his  tuneful  course,  the  wind  draws  forth 
From  rocks,  woods,  caverns,  heaths,  and  dashing 

shores s 
And  well  those  lofty  brethren  bear  their  part 
In  the  wild  concert— chiefly  when  the  storm 
Rides  high ;  then  all  the  upper  air  they  fill 
With  roaring  sound,  that  ceases  not  to  flow. 
Like  smoke,  along  the  level  of  the  blast. 
In  mighty  current ;  theirs,  too,  is  the  song 
Of  stream  and  headlong  flood  that  seldom  fails ; 
And,  in  the  grim  and  breathless  hour  of  noon, 
Hethlnks  that  I  have  heard  them  echo  back 
The  thunder's  greeting : — nor  have  nature's  laws 
Left  them  ungifted  with  a  power  to  yield 
Music  of  finer  tone ;  a  harmony, 
So  do  I  call  it,  though  it  be  the  hand 
Of  silence,  though  there  be  no  voice  s — the  clouds. 
The  mist,  the  shadows,  light  of  golden  suns. 
Motions  of  moonlight,  all  ooroe  tbilhei^— touch. 
And  have  an  answer — thither  come,  and  shape 
A  language  not  unwelcome  tc  sick  hearts 
And  idle  spirits : — there  the  sun  himself. 
At  the  calm  close  of  summer's  longest  day, 
Bests  his  substantial  orb ; — ^between  those  heights 
And  on  the  top  of  either  pinnacle. 
More  keenly  than  elsewhere  in  night's  blue  vault, 
Sparkle  the  stars,  as  of  their  station  proud. 
Thoughts  are  not  busier  in  the  mind  of  man 
Than  the  mute  agents  stirring  there : — alone 
Here  do  I  si  r  and  watch." — 

A  fall  of  voice. 
Regretted  like  the  nightingale's  last  note. 
Had  scarcely  closed  this  high-wrought  rhapsody 
Ere  with  inviting  smile  the  wanderer  said, 
«  Now  for  the  talc  with  which  you  threaten 'd  us  •" 
<*  In  truth  the  threat  escaped  me  unawares  j 
Should  the  tale  tire  you,  let  this  challenge  stand 
For  my  excuse.    Dissever'd  from  maiUiind, 
As  to  your  eyes  and  thoughts  we  must^ave  seem'd 
When  ye  louk'd  down  upon  us  from  the  crag. 
Islanders  of  a  stormy  mountain  sea. 
We  are  not  so  y— perpetually  we  touch 
Upon  the  vulgar  ordinance  of  the  world, 
And  he,  whom  this  our  cottage  hath  to-day 
Relinquish'd,  lived  dependent  for  his  bread 


Upon  the  laws  of  public  charitgr. 

The  housewife,  tempted  by  such  slender  gaiiif 

As  might  from  that  occasion  be  distill'd, 

Open'd,  as  she  before  had  done  for  me. 

Her  doors  t'  admit  this  homeless  pensioner  i 

The  portion  gave  of  course  but  wholesome  hn 

Which  appetite  required — a  blind,  duU  nook 

Such  aa  she  had— the  hamei  of  his  rest ! 

This,  in  itself  not  ill,  would  yet  have  beea 

111  borne  in  earlier  life,  but  his  was  now 

The  still  contentedness  of  seventy  years. 

Calm  did  he  sit  beneath  the  wide-spread  tree 

Of  his  old  age ;  and  yet  less  calm  and  meek» 

Willingly  meek  or  venerably  calm. 

Than  slow  and  torpid ;  paying  in  this  wise 

A  penalty,  if  penalty  it  were. 

For  spendthrift  feats,  excesses  of  his  prima. 

I  loved  the  old  man,  for  I  pitied  him ! 

A  task  it  was,  I  own,  to  hold  discourse 

With  one  so  slow  in  gathering  up  his  thoughts, 

But  he  was  a  cheap  pleasure  to  my  eyes ; 

Mild,  inoffeDsive,  ready  in  hU  way. 

And  helpful  to  his  utmost  power :  and  there 

Our  housewife  knew  full  well  what  she  possess'd ! 

He  was  her  vassal  of  all  labour,  til  I'd 

Her  garden,  from  the  pasture  fetch'd  her  kine  i 

And,  one  among  the  orderly  array 

Of  haymakers,  beneath  the  burning  sun 

Maintaia'd  his  place:  or  heedfully  pursued 

His  course,  on  errands  bound,  to  other  vales. 

Leading  sometimes  an  inexperienced  child. 

Too  young  for  any  profitable  task. 

So  moved  he  like  a  shadow  that  perform 'd 

Substantial  service.    Mark  me  now,  and  learn 

For  what  reward !    The  moon  her  monthly  round 

Hath  not  completed  since  our  dame,  the  queen 

Of  this  one  cottage  and  this  lonely  dale, 

Into  my  little  sanctuary  rush'd — 

Voice  to  a  rueful  treble  humanized, 

And  features  in  deplorable  dismay — 

I  treat  the  matter  lightly,  but,  alas ! 

It  is  most  serious :  perseveriog  rain 

Had  fall'n  in  torrents ;  all  the  mountain  tops 

Were  hidden,  and  black  vapours  coursed  their  sideti 

Thb  had  I  seen,  and  saw ;  but,  till  she  spake. 

Was  wholly  ignorant  that  my  ancient  friend. 

Who  at  her  bidding,  early  and  alone, 

Had  clomb  aloft  to  delve  the  moorland  turf 

For  winter  fuel,  to  his  noontide  meal 

Retum'd  not,  and  now,  haply,  on  the  heights 

Lay  at  the  mercy  of  this  raging  storm. 

*  Inhuman !' — said  I,  *  was  an  old  man's  life 

Not  worth  the  trouble  of  a  thought  ? — alas  ? 

This  notice  comes  too  late.'    With  joy  I  saw 

Her  husband  enter — ^from  a  distant  vale. 

We  sallied  forth  together ;  found  the  tools 

Which  the  neglected  veteran  had  dropp'd. 

But  through  all  quarters  look'd  for  him  in  vain. 

We  shouted — ^but  no  answer !    Darkness  fell 

Without  remission  of  the  blast  or  shower. 

And  fears  for  our  own  safety  drove  us  home. 

I,  who  weep  little,  did  I  will  confess. 

The  moment  I  was  seated  here  alone. 

Honour  my  little  cell  with  some  few  tears 

Which  anger  and  resentment  could  not  dry. 

All  night  the  storm  endured }  and  soon  as  helD 
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Hftd  been  collected  from  the  neighbouring  vale. 

With  morning  we  renew'd  our  quest ;  the  wind 

Was  fairn,  the  rain  abat^,  but  the  hills 

Lay  shrouded  in  impenetrable  mist ; 

And  long  and  hopelessly  we  sought  in  vain. 

Till,  chancing  on  that  lofty  ridge  to  pass 

A  heap  of  ruin,  almost  without  walls, 

And  wholly  without  roof,  (the  bleach'd  remains 

Of  a  small  chapel,  where,  in  ancient  time. 

The  peasants  of  these  lonely  valleys  used 

To  meet  for  worship  on  that  central  height )~-' 

We  there  espied  the  object  of  our  search, 

Lying- full  three  parts  buried  among  tufts 

Of  heath  plant,  under  and  above  him  strewn. 

To  baffle,  as  he  might,  the  watery  storm : 

And  there  we  found  him  breathing  peaceably. 

Snug  as  a  child  that  bides  itself  in  sport 

Itfid  a  green  haycock  in  a  sunny  field. 

We  spake — he  made  reply,  but  would  not  stir 

At  our  entreaty ;  less  from  want  of  power 

Than  apprehension  and  bewildering  thoughts. 

So  was  he  lifted  gently  from  the  ground. 

And  with  their  freight  the  shepherds  homeward 

moved 
Through  the  dull  mist,  I  following — when  a  step, 
A  single  step,  that  freed  me  from  the  skirts 
Of  the  blind  vapour,  openM  to  my  view 
Glory  beyond  all  glory  ever  seen 
By  waking  sense  or  by  the  dreaming  soul ! 
Th'  appearance,  instantaneously  disclosed. 
Was  of  a  Toighty  city — ^boldly  say 
A  wilderfi.es8  of  building,  sinking  far 
And  self- withdrawn  into  a  wondrous  depth. 
Far  sinking  into  splendour — ^without  end ! 
Fabric  it  scem'd  of  diamond  and  of  gold, 
With  alabaster  domes,  and  silver  spires. 
And  blazing  terrace  upon  terrace,  high 
Uplifted  {  here,  serene  pavilions  bright, 
In  avenues  disposed  {  there  towers  begirt 
With  battlements  that  on  their  restless  fronts 
Bore  stars — illumination  of  all  gems ! 
By  earthly  nature  had  the  effect  been  wrought 
Upon  the  dark  materials  of  the  storm 
N'ow  pacified ;  on  them,  and  on  the  coves 
And  mountain  steeps  and  summits,  whereunto 
The  vapours  had  receded,  taking  there 
Their  station  under  a  cerulean  sky. 
0,  twas  an  unimaginable  sight  I 
Clouds,  mists,  streams,  watery  rocks  and  emerald 

turf. 
Clouds  of  all  tincture,  rocks  and  sapphire  sky, 
Confused,  commingled,  mutually  inflamed. 
Molten  together,  and  composing  thus. 
Each  lost  in  each,  that  marvellous  array 
Of  temple,  palace,  citadel,  and  huge 
Fantastic  pomp  of  structure  without  name. 
In  fleecy  folds  voluminous  inwrapp'd. 
Right  in  the  midst,  where  interspace  appeared 
Of  open  court,  an  object  like  a  throne 
Beneath  a  shining  canopy  of  state 
Stood  fix'd ;  and  fix'd  resemblances  were  seen 
To  implements  of  ordinary  use. 
But  vast  in  size,  in  substance  glorified  $ 
&uch  as  by  Hebrew  prophets  were  beheld 
In  vision — forms  uncouth  of  mightiest  power 
For  admiration  and  mysterious  awe. 


Below  me  was  the  earth ;  this  little  vale 

Lay  low  beneath  my  feet  j  'twas  vbible— 

I  saw  not,  but  I  felt  that  it  was  there. 

That  which  I  sair  was  the  revealM  abode 

Of  spirits  in  beatitude :  my  heart 

Swen*d  in  my  breast—*  I  have  been  dead,'  I  ciie^ 

<  And  now  I  live !  O !  wherefore  do  I  live  ?' 

And  with  that  pang  I  prayM  to  be  no  more  ! 

But  I  forget  our  charge,  as  utterly 

I  then  forgot  him  : — there  I  stood  and  gazed  | 

The  apparition  faded  not  away. 

And  I  descended.    Having  reach'd  the  house, 

I  found  its  rescued  inmate  safely  lodged, 

And  in  serene  possession  of  himself. 

Beside  a  genial  fire ;  that  seem'd  to  spread 

A  gleam  of  comfort  o*er  his  pallid  face. 

Great  show  of  joy  the  housewife  made,  and  tmlj 

Was  glad  to  find  her  conscience  set  at  ease ; 

And  not  less  glad,  for  sake  of  her  good  name. 

That  the  poor  su|ferer  had  escaped  with  life. 

But,  though  he  seem'd  at  first  to  have  received 

No  harm,  and  uncomplaining  as  before 

Went  through  his  usual  tasks,  a  silent  change 

Soon  show'd  itself;  he  lingered  three  short  weeks} 

And  from  the  cottage  hath  been  borne  to-day. 

<*  So  ends  my  dolorous  tale,  and  glad  I  am 
That  it  is  ended."    At  these  words  he  turned — 
And,  with  blithe  air  of  open  fellowship. 
Brought  from  the  cupboard  wine  and  stouter  cheer. 
Like  one  who  would  be  merry.    Seeing  this. 
My  gray-hair'd  friend  said  courteously — ^  jfay,  nay. 
You  have  regaled  us  as  a  hermit  ought ; 
Now  let  us  forth  into  the  sun  !" — Our  host 
Rose,  though  reluctantly,  and  forth  we  went 
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DESPONDENCY. 

AKCUMEIIT. 

Images  In  the  valley.  Another  recess  in  ft  enteced  mud 
described.  Wanderer's  sensations.  SoliiAiy^excHed 
by  the  same  objects.  Contnai  between  then.  Des- 
pondency of  the  solitary  gently  reproved.  ConvefOi- 
tion  exhibiting  the  solitary's  post  and  present  opioioas 
and  feelings,  till  he  enters  upon  bis  own  hiAory  at 
length.  Hia domeeticfelicity.  Aflllctions.  Dejecdoo. 
Boosed  by  the  French  reTolotlon.  Disappointment 
and  disgust  Voyage  to  America.  Disappointmeoiasd 
disgust  pursue  him.  His  return.  His  languor  ajid 
depression  of  mind,  from  want  of  faith  in  the  great 
truths  of  religion,  and  want  of  confidence  in  the  virttte 
of  mankind. 

A  BUMiiiito  bee — a  little  tinkling  rill — 

A  pair  of  falcons,  wheeling  on  the  wing, 

In  clamorous  agitation,  round  the  crest 

Of  a  tall  rock,  their  airy  citadel — 

By  each  and  all  of  these  the  pensive  ear 

Was  greeted,  in  the  silence  that  ensued. 

When  through  the  cottage  threshold  we  had  panMp 

And,  deep  ^thin  that  lonesome  valley  stood 

Once  more,  beneath  the  concave  of  a  blue 

And  cloudless  sky.    Anon  I  exclaim'd  our  host 

Triumphantly  dispersing  with  tne  taunt 

The  shade  of  discontent  which  on  his  brow 

Had  gather'd,— »*  Ye  have  left  my  cell, — but  see 

How  nature  hems  you  in  with  friendly  arms ! 

And  by  her  help  ye  are  my  prisoners  still 
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But  which  way  shall  I  lead  yon  ?  how  contrive. 
In  spot  so  parsimoniously  endow'd. 
That  the  brief  hours,  which  yet  remain,  may  reap 
Some  recompense  of  knowledge  or  delight  ?** 
80  saying,  round  he  look*d,  as  if  perplex'd ; 
And,  to  remove  those  doubts,  my  gray-hair'd  friend 
Said — **  Shall  we  take  this  pathway  for  our  guide  ? 
Upward  it  winds,  as  if,  in  summer  heats. 
Its  line  had  first  been  fashion*d  by  the  flock 
4  place  of  refuge  seeking  at  the  root  ^ 

Of  yon  black  yew  tree  1  whose  protruded  boughs 
Darken  the  silver  bosom  of  the  crag. 
From  which  she  draws  her  meagre  sustenance. 
There  in  commodious  shelter  may  we  rest. 
Or  let  us  trace  this  streamlet  to  his  source ; 
Feebly  it  tinkles  with  an  earthly  sound. 
And  a  few  steps  may  bring  us  to  the  spot 
Where,  haply,  crown'd  with  flowerets  and  green 

herbs, 
The  mountain  infant  to  the  sun  comes  forth. 
Like  human  life  from  darkness." — A  quick  turn 
Through  a  strait  passage  of  incumberM  ground, 
Proved  that  such  hope  was  vain : — ^for  now  we  stood 
Shut  out  from  prospect  of  the  open  vale, 
And  saw  the  water,  that  composed  this  rill. 
Descending,  disembodied,  and  diffused 
O^r  the  smooth  surface  of  an  ample  crag, 
Lofty,  and  steep,  and  naked  as  a  tower. 
All  further  progress  here  was  barr'd.    And  who. 
Thought  I,  if  master  of  a  vacant  hour, 
Here  would  not  linger,  willingly  detain'd  ? 
Whether  to  such  wild  objects  he  were  led 
When  copious  rains  have  magnified  the  stream 
Into  a  loud  and  white-robed  waterfall, 
Or  introduced  at  this  more  quiet  time. 

Upon  a  semicirque  of  turf-clad  ground, 
rhe  hidden  noOk  discover'd  to  our  view 
A  mass  of  rock,  resembling,  as  it  lay 
Right  at  the  foot  of  that  moist  precipice, 
A  stranded  ship,  with  keel  uptum*d, — that  rests 
Fearless  of  winds  and  waves.    Three  several  stones 
Stood  near,  of  smaller  size,  and  not  unlike 
To  monumental  pillars ;  and  from  these 
Some  little  space  disjoin'd,  a  pair  were  seen. 
That  with  united  shoulders  bore  aloft 
A  fragment,  like  an  altar,  flat  and  smooth  i 
Barren  the  tablet,  yet  thereon  appear*d 
A  tall  and  shining  holly,  that  had  found 
A  hospitable  chink,  and  stood  upright. 
As  if  inserted  by  some  human  hand 
In  mockery,  to  wither  in  the  sun. 
Or  lay  its  beauty  flat  before  a  breeze. 
The  first  that  enter'd.    But  no  breeze  did  now 
Find  entrance  ;  high  or  low  appeared  no  trace 
Of  motion,  save  the  water  that  descended, 
Diifosed  adown  that  barrier  of  steep  rock. 
And  softly  creeping,  like  a  breath  of  air. 
Such  as  is  sometimes  seen,  and  hardly  seen. 
To  brush  the  still  breast  of  a  crystal  lake. 

**  Behold  a  cabinet  for  sages  built, 
Which  kings  might  envy  I"    Praise  to  thb  effect 
Broke  from  the  happy  old  man's  reverend  lip  j 
Who  to  the  solitary  tum'd,  and  said, 
"  In  sooth,  with  love's  familiar  privilege, 
Yon  have  decried  the  wealth  which  is  your  own. 
Among  these  rocks  and  stones,  methinks,  I  see 
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More  than  the  heedless  impress  that  belongs 

To  lonely  nature's  casual  work ;  they  bear 

A  semblance  strange  of  power  intelligent. 

And  of  design  not  wholly  worn  away. 

Boldest  of  plants  that  ever  faced  the  wind. 

How  gracefully  that  slender  shrub  looks  forth 

From  its  fantastic  birthplace !    And  I  own, 

Soj^e  shadowy  intimations  haunt  me  here. 

That  in  these  shows  a  chronicle  survives 

Of  purposes  akin  to  those  of  man, 

But  wrought  with  mightier  arm  than  now  prevaUi, 

Voiceless  the  stream  descends  ii  to  the  gulf 

With  timid  lapse  ;  and  lo  !  while  in  this  strait 

I  stand — the  chasm  of  sky  above  my  head 

Is  heaven's  profoundest  azure  ;  no  domain 

For  fickle,  shortlived  clouds  to  occupy. 

Or  to  pass  through,  but  rather  an  abyss 

In  which  the  everlasting  stars  abide ; 

And  whoso  soft  gloom,  and  boundless  depth,  might 

tempt 
The  curious  eye  to  look  for  them  by  day. 
Hail  contemplation  !  from  .the  stately  towers 
Rear'd  by  the  industrious  hand  of  human  art 
To  lift  thee  high  above  the  misty  air 
And  turbulence  of  murmuring  cities  vast  t 
From  academic  groves,  that  have  for  thee 
Been  planted,  hither  come  and  find  a  lodge 
To  which  thou  mayst  resort  for  holier  peace,— 
From  whose  calm  centre  thou,  through  height  ot 

depth, 
Mayst  penetrate,  wherever  truth  shall  lead  j 
Measuring  through  all  degrees,  until  the  scale 
Of  time  and  conscious  nature  disappear. 
Lost  in  unsearchable  eternity  !" 

A  pause  ensued ;  and  with  minuter  care 
We  scann'd  the  various  features  of  the  scene  t 
And  soon  the  tenant  of  that  lonely  vale 
With  courteous  voice  thus  spake — 

**  1  should  have  griev»4 
Hereafter,  not  escaping  self-reproach, 
If  from  my  poor  retirement  ye  had  gone 
Leaving  this  nook  unvisited :  but,  in  sooth. 
Your  unexpected  presence  had  so  roused 
My  spirits,  that  they  were  bent  on  enterprise } 
And,  like  an  ardent  hunter,  I  forgot. 
Or,  shall  I  say  ?— disdain'd  the  game  that  lurks 
At  my  own  door.    The  shapes  before  our  eyes, 
And  their  arrangement,  doubtless  must  be  deem'd 
The  sport  of  nature,  aided  by  blind  chance 
Rudely  to  mock  the  works  o£  toiling  man. 
And  hence,  this  upright  shaft  of  unhewn  stone, 
From  fancy,  willing  to  set  off  her  stores 
By  sounding  titles,  hath  acquired  the  name 
Of  Pompey's  pillar ;  that  I  gravely  style 
My  Theban  obelisk  j  and,  there,  behold 
A  Druid  cromlech !— thus  I  entertain 
The  antiquarian  humour,  and  am  pleased 
To  skim  along  the  surfaces  of  things. 
Beguiling  harmlessly  the  listless  hours. 
But  if  the  spirit  be  oppress'd  by  sense 
Of  instability,  revolt,  decay. 
And  change,  and  emptiness,  these  freaks  of  natm 
And  her  blind  helper,  chance,  do  then  suffice 
To  quicken,  and  to  aggravate — to  feed 
Pity  and  scorn,  and  melancholy  pride. 
Not  less  than  that  huge  pile  (from  some  abyss 
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Of  mortal  power  VBquestionably  sprung) 

Whose  boary  diadem  of  pendent  rocks 

Confines  the  ffarlll-voieed  whidwindi  round  and 

round 
Eddying  within  its  vast  circumference. 
On  Sanun's  naked  plafai  j  than  pyramid 
Of  Egypt,  unsnbverted,  undissolved  ( 
Or  8yria*8  marble  ruins  towering  high 
Above  the  sandy  desert,  in  the  light 
Of  sun  or  moon, — forgive  me,  if  I  say 
That  an  appearance  which  hath  raised  yonr  tui  Is 
To  an  exalted  pitch  (the  self-same  cause 
Diffsrent  effect  producing)  is  for  me 
Fraught  rather  with  depresston  than  delight. 
Though  shame  it  were,  could  I  not  look  around. 
By  the  reflection  of  your  pleasure,  pleased. 
Yet  happier  in  my  judgment,  e*en  than  you 
With  your  bright  transports  fairly  may  be  deem'd, 
The  wanderiDg  herbalist,— who,  clear  alike 
From  vain,  and,  that  worse  evil,  vexing  thoughts. 
Casts,  if  he  ever  chance  to  enter  here, 
Upon  these  uncouth  forms  a  slight  regard 
Of  transitory  interest,  and  peeps  round 
For  some  rare  floweret  of  the  hills,  or  plant 
Of  craggy  fountain ;  what  he  hopes  for  wins. 
Or  learns,  at  least,  that  'ds  not  to  be  won : 
Then,  keen  and  eager,  as  a  fine-nosed  bound 
By  soul-engrossing  instinct  driven  along 
Through  wood  or  open  field,  the  harmless  man 
Departs,  intent  upon  his  onward  quest ! 
Nor  is  that  fellow  wanderer,  so  deem  I, 
Less  to  be  envied,  (you  may  trace  him  oft 
By  scars  which  his  activity  has  left 
Beside  our  roads  and  pathways,  though,  thank  Hea^ 

ven! 
This  eovert  nook  reports  not  of  his  hand,) 
He  who  with  pocket  hammer  smites  the  edge 
Of  luckless  rock  or  prominent  stone,  disguised 
ilk  weather  stains  or  crusted  o'er  by  nature 
With  her  first  growths— detaching  by  the  stroke 
A  chip  or  splinter — to  resolve  his  doubts  i 
And,  with  that  ready  answer  satisfied. 
The  sul>stance  classes  by  some  barbarous  name. 
And  hurries  on  i  or  from  the  fragments  picks 
His  specimen,  if  haply  intervein*d 
With  sparkling  mineral,  or  should  crystal  cube 
Lurk  in  its  cells — and  thinks  himself  enrkh'd, 
Wealthier,  and  doubtless  wiser,  than  before ! 
Intrusted  safely  each  to  his  pursuit, 
Earnest  alike,  let  both  from  hill  to  lull 
Range ;  if  it  please  them,  speed  from  clime  to  clime } 
The  mind  is  full— no  pain  is  in  their  sport** 
**  Then,*'  said  I,  interposing, "  one  is  neai^ 
Who  cannot  but  possess  in  your  esteem 
Place  worthier  still  of  envy.    May  I  name. 
Without  offence,  that  fair^faced  cottage  boy  ? 
Dame  nature's  pupil  of  the  lowest  form. 
Youngest  apprentice  in  the  school  of  art ! 
Him,  as  we  enter'd  from  the  open  glen. 
You  might  have  noticed  busily  engaged. 
Heart,  soul,  and  hands, — in  mending  the  defects 
Left  in  the  fabric  of  a  leaky  dam 
Raised  for  enabling  this  penurious  stream 
To  turn  a  slender  mill  (that  new-made  plajrthing) 
For  his  delight — the  happiest  he  of  all  !** 
"  Far  happiest,**  answer'd  the  desponding  man. 


**  If,  such  as  now  he  b,  he  might  remain  ! 
Ah !  what  avails  ioiagination  high 
Or  question  deep  /  what  profits  all  that  earth. 
Or  heaven's  blue  vault,  is  suff'er'd  to  put  forth 
Of  impulse  or  allurement,  for  the  soul 
To  quit  the  beaten  track  ef  life,  and  soar 
Far  as  she  finds  a  yielding  elemebt 
In  past  or  future }  far  as  she  can  go 
Through  time  or  space )  if  neither  in  the  on*. 
Nor  in  the  other  re^n,  nor  in  aught 
That  fancy,  dreaming  o'er  the  map  of  things. 
Hath  placed  beyond  these  penetrable  bounds. 
Words  of  assurance  can  be  heard ;  if  nowhere 
A  habitation,  for  consummate  good. 
Nor  for  progressive  virtue,  by  the  search 
Can  be  attain'd, — a  better  sanctuary 
From  doubt  and  sorrow,  than  the  senseless  gnv*  ?* 
<*  Is  this,*'  the  gray-hair'd  wanderer  mildly  wutL 
<*  The  voice,  which  we  so  lately  overheard, 
To  that  same  child  addressing  tenderly 
The  consolations  of  a  hopeful  mind  ? 
*  His  body  is  at  rest,  his  soul  in  heaven.* 
These  were  your  words  ;  and,  verily,  methinks 
Wisdom  is  ofttimes  nearer  when  we  stoop 
Than  when  we  soar." 

The  other,  not  displeaaed. 
Promptly  replied—^*  My  notion  is  the  same. 
And  I,  without  reluctance,  could  decline 
All  act  of  inquisition  whence  we  rise. 
Arid  what,  when  breath  hath  ceased,  we  m»j  be- 
come. 
Here  are  we,  in  a  bright  and  breathing  world— 
Our  origin,  what  matters  it  ?    In  lack 
Of  worthier  explanation,  say  at  once 
With  the  American  (a  thought  which  suits 
The  place  where  now  we  stand)  that  certain  wOk. 
Leapt  out  together  from  a  rocky  cave ; 
And  these  were  the  first  parents  of  mankind  t 
Or,  if  a  different  hnage  be  recall'd 
By  the  warm  sunshine,  and  the  jocund  voice 
Of  insects— chirping  out  their  careless  lives 
On  these  soft  beds  of  thyme-besprinkled  turf. 
Choose,  with  the  gay  Athenian,  a  conceit 
As  sound— blithe  race  I  whose  mantles  were  b»> 

deck'd 
With  golden  grasshoppers,  in  sign  that  they 
Had  sprung,  like  those  bright  creatures,  from  the 

soil 
Whereon  their  ondless  generations  dwelt 
But  stop  ! — these  theoretic  fancies  jar 
On  serious  minds  i  then,  as  the  Hindoos  draw 
Their  holy  Ganges  from  a  skyey  fount. 
E'en  so  deduce  the  stream  of  human  life 
From  seats  of  power  divine  j  and  hope,  or  trust. 
That  our  existence  winds  her  stately  course 
Beneath  the  sun,  like  Ganges,  to  make  part 
Of  a  living  ocean  ;  or,  to  sink  ingulfd. 
Like  Niger  in  impenetrable  sands 
And  utter  darkness :  thought  which  may  be  laced, 
Though  comfortless  I    Not  of  myself  I  speak 
Such  acquiescence  neither  doth  imply. 
In  me,  a  meekly  bending  spirit — sooth'd 
By  natural  piety ;  nor  a  lofty  mind, 
By  philosophic  discipline  prepared 
For  calm  subjection  to  acknowledged  law  { 
Pleased  to  have  been,  contented  not  to  be. 
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finch  palms  I  bout  not }  no !  to  me,  who  find. 
Be  lewin^  my  past  wty,  much  to  condemn, 
Little  to  praise,  and  nothing^  to  regret, 
(Save  some  remembrances  of  dream-like  joys 
That  scarcely  seem  to  have  belong'd  to  me,) 
If  I  must  take  my  choice  between  the  pair 
That  rule  alternately  the  weary  hours, 
Night  is  than  day  more  acceptable  \  sleep 
Doth,  in  my  estimate  of  good,  appear 
A  better  state  than  w«king ;  death  than  sleep  t 
FeeLngly  sweet  is  stillness  after  storm. 
Though  under  covert  of  the  wormy  ground ! 

•*  Yet  be  it  said,  in  justice  to  m3rself. 
That  in  more  genial  times,  when  I  was  free 
To  explore  the  destiny  of  human  kind, 
(Not  as  an  intellectual  game  pursued 
With  curious  subtilty,  from  wish  to  cheat 
Irksome  sensations ;  but  by  love  of  truth 
Urged  on,  or  haply  by  intense  delight 
In  feeding  thought,  wherever  thought  could  feed,) 
I  did  not  rank  with  those  (too  dull  or  nice. 
For  to  my  judgment  such  they  then  appear'd, 
Or  too  aspirinn^  thankless  at  the  best) 
Who,  in  this  frame  of  human  life,  perceive 
An  object  whereunto  their  souls  are  tied 
In  discontented  wedlock ;  nor  did  e'er,  < 

From  me,  those  dark,  impervious  shades,  tluit  hang 
Upon  the  region  whither  we  are  bound. 
Exclude  a  power  to  enjoy  the  vital  beams. 
Of  present  sunshine.    Deities  that  float 
On  wings,  angelic  spirits,  I  could  rouse 
O'er  wViat  from  eldest  time  we  have  been  told 
Of  your  bright  forms  and  glorious  faculties, 
And  with  the  imagination  be  content 
Not  wishing  more ;  repining  not  to  tread 
The  little  sinuous  path  of  earthly  care. 
By  flowers  embellishM,  and  by  springs  refresh*d. 
*  Blow  winds  of  autumn  ! — let  your  chilling  breath 
Take  the  live  herbage  from  the  mead,  and  strip 
The  shady  forest  of  its  green  attire, — 
And  let  the  bursting  clouds  to  fury  rouse 
The  gentle  brooks  !    Your  desolating  sway,' 
Thus  I  exclaim'd,  <  no  sadness  sheds  on  me, 
And  no  disorder  in*your  rage  I  find. 
What  dignity,  what  beauty,  in  this  change 
From  mild  to  angry,  and  from  sad  to  gay, 
Alternate  and  revolving !    How  benign. 
How  rich  in  animation  and  delight. 
How  bountiful  these  elements-— compared 
With  aught,  as  more  desirable  and  fair 
Devised  by  fancy  for  the  golden  age ; 
Or  the  perpetual  warbling  that  prevails 
In  Arcady,  beneath  unalterM  skies, 
Through  the  long  year  in  constant  quiet  bound, 
Night  hush'd  as  night,  and  day  serene  as  day !' 
But  why  this  tedious  record  ?    Age,  we  know. 
Is  garrulous  ;  and  solitude  is  apt 
T'  anticipate  the  privilege  of  age. 
From  far  ye  come  ;  and  surely  with  a  hope 
Of  better  entertainment — let  us  hence !»» 

Loath  to  forsake  the  spot,  and  still  more  loath 
To  be  diverted  from  our  present  theme, 
I  said, "  My  thoughts  agreeing,  sir,  with  yours, 
Would  push  this  censure  farther ;  for,  if  smiles 
Of  scornful  pity  be  the  just  reward 
H  poesy,  thus  courteously  employM 


In  framing  models  to  improve  the  scheme 
Of  man's  existence,  and  recast  the  world, 
Why  should  not  grave  philosophy  be  styled 
Herself,  a  dreamer  of  a  kindred  stock, 
A  dreamer  yet  more  spiritless  and  dull  ? 
Yes,  shall  the  fine  immunities  she  boasts 
Establish  sounder  titles  of  esteem 
For  her,  who  (all  too  timid  and  reserved 
For  onset,  for  resistance  too  inert. 
Too  weak  for  suffering,  and  for  hope  too  tasie) 
Placed  among  flowery  gardens,  euttain'd  round 
With  world-«xcluding  groves,  the  brotherhood 
Of  soft  epicureans,  taught—- if  they 
The  ends  of  being  wouM  secure,  and  win 
The  crown  of  wisdom— to  yield  up  their  souls 
To  a  voluptuous  uneoncem,  preferring 
TranquilMty  to  all  things.     Or  is  she," 
I  cried,  **  more  worthy  of  regard,  the  power. 
Who,  for  the  sake  of  sterner  quiet,  closed 
The  stoic's  heart  against  the  vain  approach 
Of  admiration,  and  all  sense  of  joy  ?" 

His  countenance  gave  notice  that  my  zeal 
Accorded  little  with  his  present  raindi 
I  ceased,  and  be  resumed. .  «  Ah !  gentle  air, 
Slight,  if  you  will,  the  means:  but  spare  to  slight 
The  end  of  those,  who  did,  by  system,  rank. 
As  the  prime  object  of  a  wise  man's  aim. 
Security  from  shock  of  accident. 
Release  from  fear ;  and  cherish'd  peaceful  dajrs 
For  their  own  sakes,  as  mortal  life's  chief  good. 
And  only  reasonable  felicity. 
What  motive  drew,  what  impulse,  I  would  ask, 
Through^  a  long  course  of  later  ages,  drove 
The  hermit  to  his  cell  in  ferest  wide ; 
Or  what  detain'd  him,  till  his  closing  eyes 
Took  their  litst  farewell  of  the  sun  and  stars. 
Fast  anchor'd  in  the  desert  ?    Not  alone 
Dread  of  the  persecuting  swords-remorse. 
Wrongs  unredress'd,  or  insults  unavenged 
And  unavengeable,  defeated  pride. 
Prosperity  subverted,  maddening  want. 
Friendship  betrayM,  aflTection  unretum^ 
liOve  with  despair,  ot  grief  in  agony } 
Not  always  from  intolerable  pangs 
He  fled  ;  but,  compass'd  round  by  pleasure,  sigjh'd 
For  independent  happiness  t  craving  peace. 
The  central  feeling  of  all  happiness. 
Not  as  a  refuge  from  distress  or  pain, 
A  breathing'time,  vacation,  or  a  truce, 
But  for  its  absolute  self ;  a  life  of  peace. 
Stability  without  regret  or  fear ; 
That  hath  been,  is,  and  shall  be  evermore  ? 
Such  the  reward  he  sought }  and  wore  out  life. 
There,  where  on  few  external  things  his  heart 
Was  set,  and  those  his  own ;  or,  if  not  his. 
Subsisting  under  nature's  steadfast  law. 

**  What  other  yearning  was  the  master  tie 
Of  the  monastic  brotherhood,  upon  rock 
Aerial,  or  in  green  secluded  vale. 
One  after  one,  collected  from  afar 
An  undissolving  fellowship  ?— What  but  this. 
The  universal  instinct  of  repose, 
The  longing  for  confirm'd  tranquillity. 
Inward  and  outward ;  humble,  yet  sublime  t 
The  life  where  hope  and  memory  are  as  one  { 
Earth  quiet  and  unchanged ;  the  human  soul 
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Consistent  in  self-rnle ;  and  heaven  reveal'd 
To  meditation  in  that  quietness ! 
Snch  was.tbeir  scheme : — thrice  happy  be  who  gain'd 
The  end  proposed  !    And,— though  the  same  were 

miss'd 
By  multitudes,  perhaps  obtain'd  by  none,*^ 
They,  for  the  attempt,  and  for  the  pains  employ 'd, 
Do,  in  my  present  censure,  stand  redeemed 
From  the  unqualified  disdain,  that  once 
Would  hare  been  cast  upon  them,  by  my  voice 
Delivering  her  decisions  from  the  seat 
Of  forward  youth :  that  scruples  not  to  solve 
Doubts,  and  determine  questions,  by  the  rules 
Of  inexperienced  judgment,  ever  prone 
To  overweening  £uth )  and  is  inflamed, 
By  courage,  to  demand  from  real  life 
The  test  of  act  and  suffering — to  provoke 
Hostility,  how  dreadful  when  it  comes, 
Whether  affliction  be  the  foe,  or  guilt ! 

**  A  child  of  earth,  I  rested,  in  that  stage 
Of  my  past  course  to  which  these  thoughts  advert. 
Upon  earth's  native  energies ;  forgetting 
That  mine  was  a  condition  which  required 
Nor  energy,  nor  fortitude — a  calm 
Without  vicissitude  j  which,  if  the  lilce 
Had  been  presented  to  ray  view  elsewhere, 
I  might  have  e'en  t>een  tempted  to  despise. 
But  that  which  was  serene  was  also  bright ; 
Enliven 'd  happiness  with  joy  o'erflowing, 
With  joy,  and — 0  !  that  memory  should  survive 
To  speak  the  word— with  rapture  !    Nature's  boon. 
Life's  genuine  inspiration,  happiness 
Above  what  rales  can  teach,  or  fancy  feign  s 
Abused,  as  all  possessions  are  abused 
That  are  not  prized  according  to  their  worth. 
And  yet,  what  worth  ?  what  good  is  given  to  men. 
More  solid  than  the  gilded  clouds  of  heaven  ? 
What  joy  more  lasting  than  a  vernal  flower  ? 
None  !  His  the  general  plaint  of  human  kind 
In  solitude,  and  mutually  address'd 
From  each  to  all,  for  wisdom's  sake.    This  truth 
The'priest  announces  from  his  holy  seat: 
And,  crown'd  with  garlands  in  the  summer  grove. 
The  poet  fits  it  to  his  pensive  lyre. 
Tet,  ere  that  final  resting  place  be  gain'd. 
Sharp  contradictions  may  arise  by  doom 
Of  this  same  life,  compelling  us  to  grieve 
That  the  prosperities  of  love  and  joy 
Should  be  permitted,  oftdmes,  to  endure 
So  long,  and  be  at  once  cast  down  for  ever. 
r .  tremble,  ye,  to  whom  hath  been  asiiign'd 
A  course  of  days  composing  happy  months. 
And  they  as  happy  years ;  the  present  still 
So  like  the  past,  and  both  so  firm  a  pledge 
Of  a  congenial  future,  that  the  wheels 
Of  pleasure  move  without  the  aid  of  hope  t 
For  mutability  b  nature's  bane  ; 
And  slighted  hope  vnll  be  avenged  :  and,  when 
Ye  need  her  favours,  ye  shall  find  her  not ; 
But  in  her  stead — fear— doubt — and  agony  !" 
This  was  the  bitter  language  of  the  heart : 
But,  while  he  spake,  look,  gesture,  tone  of  voice. 
Though  discomposed  and  vehement,  were  such 
As  skill  and  graceful  nature  might  suggest 
To  a  proficient  of  the  tragic  scene 
Standing  before  the  multitude,  beset 


With  dark  events.    Desirous  to  divert 
Or  stem  the  current  of  the  speaker'ls  tbon^ts. 
We  signified  a  wish  to  leave  that  place 
Of  stillness  and  close  privacy,  a  nook 
That  seem'd  for  self-examination  made, 
Or,  for  confession,  in  the  sinner's  need. 
Hidden  from  all  men's  view.    To  our  attempt 
He  yielded  not ;  but  pointing  to  a  slope 
Of  mossy  turf  defended  from  the  sun. 
And,  on  that  couch  inviting  us  to  rest. 
Full  on  that  tender-hearted  man  he  turn'd 
A  serious  eye,  and  thus  his  speech  renew'd. 

**  You  never  saw,  your  eyes  did  never  look. 
On  the  bright  form  of  her  whom  once  I  loved  z 
Her  silver  voice  was  heard  upon  the  earth, 
A  sound  unknown  to  you  }  el;e,  honour'd  friend  I 
Your  heart  had  borne  a  pitiable  share 
Of  what  I  suffer'd,  when  I  wept  that  loss. 
And  suffer  now,  not  seldom,  from  the  thought 
That  I  remember,  and  can  weep  no  more. 
Stripp'd  as  I  am  of  all  the  golden  fruit 
Of  self-esteem  ;  and  by  the  cutting  blasts 
Of  self-reproach  familiarly  assail'd : 
I  would  not  yet  be  of  such  wintry  Aireness 
But  that  some  leaf  of  your  regard  should  hang 
^Upon  my  naked  branches  ;  lively  thoughts 
Give  birth,  full  often,  to  unguarded  words. 
I  grieve  that,  in  your  presence,  from  my  ton^ 
Too  much  of  frailty  hath  already  dropp'd ; 
But  that  too  much  demands  still  more. 

*«  You  know 
Revered  compatriot ;  and  to  you,  kind  sir, 
(Not  to  be  deem'd  a  stranger,  as  you  come 
Following  the  guidance  of  these  welcome  feet 
To  our  secluded  vale,)  it  may  be  told, 
That  my  demerits  did  not  sue  in  vain 
To  one  on  whose  mild  radiance  many  gazed 
With  hope,  and  all  with  pleasure.    This  faic   'fide, 
In  the  devotedness  of  youthful  love. 
Preferring  me  to  parents,  and  the  choir 
Of  gay  cogipanions,  to  the  natal  roof. 
And  all  known  places  and  familiar  sights, 
(Resign'd  with  sadness  gently  weighing  down 
Her  trembling  expectations,  but  no  more 
Than  did  to  her  due  honour,  and  to  me 
Yielded,  that  day,  a  confidence  sublime 
In  what  I  had  to  build  upon,)  this  bride. 
Young,  modest,  meek,  and  beautiful,  I  led 
To  a  low  cottage  in  a  sunny  bay. 
Where  the  salt  sea  innoculously  breaks, 
And  the  sea  breeze  as  innocently  breathes. 
On  Devon's  leafy  shores ;  a  shelter'd  hold, 
In  a  soft  clime  encouraging  the  soil 
To  a  luxuriant  bounty  !    As  our  steps 
Approach  the  embower'd  abode — our  chosen  seaf  • 
See,  rooted  in  the  earth,  her  kindly  bed. 
The  unendanger'd  myrtle,  deck 'd  with  flowers. 
Before  the  threshold  stands  to  welcome  us  ; 
While  in  the  flowering  mjrtle's  neighbourhood. 
Not  overlook'd  but  courting  no  regard. 
Those  native  plants,  the  holly  and  the  yew. 
Gave  modest  intimation  to  the  mind 
How  willingly  their  aid  they  would  unite 
With  the  green  myrtle,  to  endear  the  hours 
Of  winter,  and  protect  that  pleasant  place. 
Wild  were  the  walks  upon  those  lonely  downs 
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Frack  leading  into  track,  how  mtrk'd,  how  worn 

Into  bright  verdure,  between  fern  and  gone 

Winding  away  its  nerer-ending  line 

On  their  smooth  surface,  evidence  was  none : 

But,  there,  lay  open  to  onr  daily  haunt, 

A  range  of  unappropriated  earth, 

Where  youth's  ambitious  feet  mi^t  move  at  large ; 

Whence,  unmolested  wanderers,  we  beheld 

The  shining  giver  of  the  day  diffuse 

His  brightness  o*er  a  tract  of  sea  and  land 

Gay  as  our  spirits,  free  as -our  desires. 

As  our  enjojrments,  boundless.    From  those  heights 

We  dropp'd,  at  pleasure,  into  sylvan  combs  i 

Where  arbours  of  impenetrable  shade. 

And  mossy  seats,  detain'd  us  side  by  side. 

With  hearts  at  ease,  and  knowledge  in  our  hearts 

*  That  all  the  grove  and  all  the  day  was  ours.' 

**  But  nature  call'd  my  partner  to  resign 
Her  share  in  the  pure  freedom  of  that  life. 
Enjoy  *d  by  us  in  common.    To  my  hope. 
To  my  heart's  wish,  my  tender  mate  became 
The  thankful  captive  of  maternal  bonds ; 
And  those  wild  paths  were  left  to  me  alone. 
There  could  I  meditate  on  follies  past  i 
And,  like  a  weary  voyager  escaped 
From  risk  and  hardship,  inwardly  retrace 
A  course  of  vain  delights  and  thoughtless  guilt. 
And  ielf-indulgence— without  shame  pursued. 
There,  undisturb'd,  could  think  of,  and  could  thank 
Her^— whose  submissive  spirit  was  to  me 
Rule  and  restraint — my  guardian — shall  I  say 
That  earthly  providence,  whose  guiding  love 
Within  a  port  of  rest  had  lodged  me  safe  i 
Safe  from  temptation,  and  from  danger  far  ? 
Strains  foltow'd  of  acknowledgment  address'd 
To  an  Authority  enthroned  above 
The  reach  of  sight:  from  whom,  as  from  their 

source. 
Proceed  all  visible  ministers  of  good 
That  walk  the  earth— Father  of  heaven  and  earth, 
Father,  and  King,  and  Judge,  adored  and  fear'd ! 
These  acts  of  mind,  and  memory,  and  heart. 
And  spirit— interrupted  and  relieved 
By  observations  transient  as  the  glance 
Of  flying  sunbeams,  or  to  the  outward  form 
Clea%'ing  with  power  inherent  and  intense, 
As  the  mute  insect  fix'd  upon  the  plant 
On  whose  soft  leaves  it  hangs,  and  from  whose 

cup 
Draws  imperceptibly  its  nourishment — 
Endear'd  my  wanderings  {  and  the  mother's  kiss 
And  infant's  smile  awaited  my  return. 

« In  privacy  we  dwelt— a  wedded  pair- 
Companbns  daily,  often  all  day  longt 
Not  placed  by  fortune  within  easy  riach 
Of  various  intercourse,  nor  wishUig  aught 
Beyond  the  allowance  of  our  own  fireside. 
The  twain  within  our  happy  cottage  bom. 
Inmates,  and  heirs  of  our  united  love  i 
Graced  mutually  by  difference  of  sex. 
By  the  endearing  names  of  nature  bound, 
And  with  no  wider  interval  of  time 
Between  their  several  births  than  served  for  one 
To  establish  somethhig  of  a  leader's  sway  t 
Yet  left  them  joiu'd  by  sympathy  in  age  j 
Equals  ho  pleasure,  fellows  in  punuit 


On  these  two  piUan  rested  as  in  air 
Our  solitude. 

**  It  soothes  me  to  perceive, 
Your  courtesy  withholds  not  from  my  words 
Attentive  audience.    But,  0 !  gentle  friends. 
As  times  of  quiet  and  unbroken  peace. 
Though,  for  a  nation,  times  of  blessedness. 
Give  back  faint  echoes  from  the  historian'/page ! 
So,  in  th'  imperfect  sounds  of  this  discourse, 
Depress'd  I  hear,  how  faithless  is  the  voice 
Which  those  most  blissful  days  reverberate. 
What  special  record  can,  or  need,  be  given 
To  rules  and  habits,  whereby  much  was  done. 
But  all  within  the  sphere  of  little  things, 
Of  humble,  though,  to  us,  important  cares. 
And  precious  interests  ?    Smoothly  did  our  life 
Advance,  not  swerving  from  the  path  prescribed: 
Her  an.iual,  her  diurnal  round  alike 
Maintained  with  faithful  care.    And  you  divine 
The  worst  effects  that  oiur  condition  saw 
If  you  imagine  changes  slowly  wrought. 
And  in  their  progress  imperceptible ; 
Not  wish'd  for,  sometimes  noticed  with  a  sigh, 
( Whate'cr  of  good  or  lovely  they  might  bring,) 
Sighs  of  regret,  for  the  familiar  good. 
And  loveliness  endear'd — ^which  they  removed. 

**  Seven  years  of  occupation  undisturb'd 
Establisb'd  seemingly  a  right  to  hold 
That  happiness :  and  use  and  habit  gave 
To  what  an  alien  spirit  had  acquired 
A  patrimonial  sanctity.    And  thus, 
With  thoughts  and  wishes  bounded  to  this  world, 
I  lived  and  breathed ;  roost  grateful,  if  t'  enjoy 
Without  repining  or  desire  for  more. 
For  different  lot,#or  change  to  higher  sphere 
(Only  except  some  impulses  of  pride 
With  no  determined  object,  though  upheld 
By  theories  with  suitable  support) 
Most  grateful,  if  in  such  wise  to  enjoy 
Be  proof  of  gratitude  for  what  we  have  ; 
Else,  I  allow,  most  thankless.    But,  at  once. 
From  some  dark  seat  of  fatal  power  was  urged 
A  claim  that  shatter'd  all.    Our  blooming  girl. 
Caught  in  the  gripe  of  death,  with  such  grief  tim« 
To  struggle  in  as  scarcely  would  allow 
Her  cheek  to  change  its  colour,  was  conveyed 
From  us  to  regions  inaccessible ; 
Where  height  or  depth,  admits  not  the  approach 
Of  living  man,  though  longing  to  pufvue. 
With  e'en  as  brief  a  warning— and  how  soon. 
With  what  short  interval  of  time  between, 
I  tremble  yet  to  think  of— our  last  prop. 
Our  happy  life's  only  remaining  stay — 
The  brother  follow'd ;  and  was  seen  no  more ! 

«  Cahn  as  a  frozen  lake  when  ruthless  winds 
Blow  fiercely,  agitating  earth  and  sky. 
The  mother  now  remain'd ;  as  if  in  her, 
Who  to  the  lowest  region  of  the  soul. 
Had  been  erewhile  unsettled  and  disturbed. 
This  second  visitation  ftd  no  power 
To  shake ;  but  only  to  bind  up  and  seal  { 
And  to  establish  thankfulness  of  heart 
In  Heaven's  determinations,  ever  just 
The  eminence  on  which  her  spirit  stood. 
Mine  was  unable  to  attain.    Immense 
The  space  that  sover'd  us !  But,  as  the  sight 
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Communicates  with  hetven's  ethereal  orte 
Incalcubbly  distant ;  so,  I  felt 
That  consolation  may  descend  from  far 
(And  that  is  interooane  and  union,  too,) 
While,  overcome  with  speechless  gratitude, 
And  with  a  holier  love  inspired,  I  look'd 
On  her — at  once  superior  to  mj  woes 
And  paiWr  of  my  loss.    O  hMtvy  change ! 
Dimness  o'er  this  clear  luminary  crept 
Insensibly  i  th'  immortal  and  divine 
Yielded  to  mortal  reflux  {  her  pure  gloiy. 
As  from  the  pinnacle  of  worldly  state 
Wretched  ambition  drops  astounded,  fell 
Into  a  gulf  obscure  of  silent  grief. 
And  keen  heart  anguish— of  itself  ashamed, 
Yet  obstinately  cherishing  itself; 
And,  so  consumed,  she  melted  from  my  arms. 
And  left  me,  on  this  earth,  disconsolate. 

«  What  follow'd  cannot  be  reTiewM  in  thought  % 
Much  less,  retraced  in  words.    If  she,  of  life 
Blameless,  so  intimate  with  lore  and  Joy 
And  all  the  tender  motions  of  the  soul. 
Had  been  supplanted,  could  I  hope  to  stan^— 
Infirm,  dependent,  and  now  destitute  ? 
I  callM  on  dreams  and  visions,  to  diKlose 
That  which  is  veil'd  from  waking  thought;  con- 
jured 
Eternity,  as  men  constrain  a  ghost 
T'  appear  and  answer ;  to  the  grave  I  spake 
Imploringly ;  1ook*d  up,  and  ask*d  the  heavens 
If  angels  traversed  their  cerulean  floors. 
If  flzM  or  wandering  star  could  tidings  yield 
Of  the  departed  spirit^^what  abode 
It  occupies — what  consciousness  retains 
Of  former  loves  and  interests.    Then  my  sou) 
Turn'd  inward,  to  examine  of  what  stuff 
Time's  fetters  are  composed ;  and  life  was  put 
To  inquisition,  long  and  profitless ! 
By  pain  of  heart,  now  check 'd,  aad  now  impell'd-^ 
Th'  intellectual  power,  through  words  and  things. 
Went  sounding  on,  a  dkn  and  perilous  way ! 
And  from  those  transports^  and  these  toils  abstruse, 
Some  trace  am  I  enabled  to  retain 
Of  time,  else  lost ;  existing  unto  me 
Only  hy  records  in  myself  not  found. 

"  From  that  abstraction  I  was  roused,— and  how  ? 
E'en  as  a  thoughtful  shepherd  by  a  flash 
Of  lightning  startled  in  a  gloomy  cave 
Of  these  wild  hills.    For,  lo !  the  dreiul  Bastile, 
With  all  the  chambers  in  its  horrid* towers. 
Fell  to  the  ground  t  by  violence  o'erthrown 
Of  indignation ;  and  with  shouts  that  drown 'd 
The  crash  it  made  in  falling !    From  the  wreck 
A  golden  palace  rose,  or  seem'd  to  rise 
Th'  appointed  seat  of  equital>le  law. 
And  mild,  paternal  sway.    The  potent  shock 
I  felt:  the  transformation  I  perceived, 
As  marvellously  seized  as  in  that  montent 
When  from  the  blind  mist  issuing,  I  beheM 
Glory— beyond  all  glory  ever  seen. 
Confusion  hifinite  of  heaven  and  earth. 
Dazzling  the  soul.    Meanwhile,  prophetic  harps 
In  every  grove  were  ringing.    *  War  shall  cease ; 
Did  ye  not  hear  that  conquest  is  abjured  ? 
firing  garlands,  bring  forth  choicest  flowers,  to  dedc 
The  tree  of  liberty.'    My  heart  rebounded ; 


My  mehncholy  virfee  the  chorus  Join'4 1 
*  Be  joyful  all  ye  nations,  in  aU  lands^ 
Ye  that  are  capable  of  )oj  be  glad  I 
Henceforth,  whate'er  is  wanting  to  yourselvM 
In  others  ye  shall  promptly  find ;  and  all 
Enrich'd  by  mutual  and  reflected  wealth. 
Shall  with  one  heatt  honour  their  common  UiuL 

'*  Thus  was  I  reconverted  to  the  world ; 
Society  became  my  glittering  bride. 
And  airy  hopes  my  children.    From  the  d^^As 
Of  natural  passion,  seemingly  escaped. 
My  soul  difiteed  herself  in  wide  embrace 
Of  institutSoos>  and  the  forms  of  things ; 
As  they  exist  iu  mataUe  array^ 
Upon  life's  surface.    What,  though  in  my  veins 
There  flow'd  no  Gallic  bUK)d,  nor  had  I  breathed 
The  air  of  France,  not  less  than  Gallic  aeal 
Kindled  and  burnt  among  the  sapless  twigs 
Of  my  exhausted  heart.    If  busy  men 
In  sober  conclave  met,  to  weave  a  web 
Of  amity,  whose  living  threads  should  stretch 
Beyond  the  seas,  and  to  the  farthest  pole. 
There  did  I  sit,  assisting.    If,  with  noise 
And  acclamations,  crowds  in  open  air 
Exprcss'd  the  tumult  of  their  minds,  my  voice 
There  mingled,  heard  or  not.    The  powecs  of  soii| 
I  left  not  unifivoked ;  and,  in  still  groves, 
Where  mild  enthusiasts  tuned  a  pensive  lay  * 
Of  thanks  and  expectation,  in  accord 
Witlv  their  belief,  I  sang  satumian  rule 
Retum'd,«-a  progeny  of  golden  years 
Permitted  to  descend,  and  Mess  mankind. 
With  promises  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  teem  i 
I  felt  the  invitation  ;  and  resumed 
A  long  suspended  office  in  the  house 
Of  public  worship,  where,  the  gtowing  phrase 
Of  ancient  inspiration  serving  me, 
I  promised  also, — with  undaunted  trust 
Foretold,  and  added  prayer  to  prophecy ; 
The  admiration  winning  of  the  crowd  i 
The  help  desiring  of  the  pure  devout. 

**  Scorn  and  contempt  forbid  me  to  proceed ! 
Rut  history,  time's  slavish  seribe,  will  tell 
How  rapidly  the  zealots  of  the  eanse 
Disbanded,  er  in  hostile  ranks  appear'd : 
Some,  tired  of  honest  service ;  these,  outdoiie» 
Disgusted,  therefore,  or  appall 'd,  by  aims 
Of  fiercer  zealots ;  so  eonfisioa  reign'd, 
And  the  more  faithful  were  compeU'd  t'  ex^l»im, 
As  Brutus  did  to  virtue,  *  Liberty, 
I  worshipp'd  thee,  a»d  find  thee  but  a  shade !' 

"  Such  recantation  had  for  me  no  charm. 
Nor  would  I  bend  to  it ;  who  should  have  grieve! 
At  aught,  however  Mr,  that  hose  the  miea 
Of  a  conclusion,  or  catastrophe. 
Why  then  conceal,  that,  whes  the  simply  good 
In  timid  selfishness  with^w,  I  sought 
Otner  support,  not  scrupulous  wheaee  it  earac 
And,  by  what  compromise  it  stood,  net  nice  ? 
Enough  if  notions  seem'd  to  be  high  pitch'd. 
And  qualities  determined.    Among  men 
So  character'd  did  I  mamtain  a  strife 
Hopeless,  and  still  more  hopeless  every  hour  i 
But,  in  the  process,  I  began  to  feel 
That,  if  th'  emancipatioB  of  the  world 
Were  miss'd,  I  should  at  least  secure  my  owe 
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And  be  in  part  compensattd.    For  rights. 
Widely— inveteiately  nsnrp'd  upon, 
I  spake  with  yehenence  %  and  promptly  setstd 
Whate'er  abstxaction  fnraish'd  for  my  needi 
Of  purposet ;  nor  serapled  to  pro^im, 
And  propagate,  by  liberty  of  life. 
Those  new  peifoasions.    Not  that  I  rejoiced, 
Or  e'en  Iband  pteasure,  in  snch  Tagrant  course^ 
For  its  own  sake  $  but  farthest  from  the  walk 
Which  I  had  trod  in  happiness  and  peace> 
Was  most  inviting  to  a  troubled  mind ; 
That,  in  a  struggling  and  distempered  world, 
Saw  a  sednetive  image  of  bersetf. 
Tet,  mark  the  eontiadietione  of  which  man 
Is  still  the  sport !    Here  nature  was  my  guide, 
The  nature  of  the  dissolute  \  but  thee, 

0  fostering  nature !  I  rejected— smiled 
At  others*  tears  in  pity :  and  in  scorn 

At  those,  which  tl^  soft  influence  sometfanes  drew 
From  my  unguarded  heart    The  tranquil  shores 
Of  Britain  circumscribed  n>e{  else,  perhaps, 

1  might  hare  been  entangled  among  deeds. 
Which,  now,  as  infamous,  I  should  abhon— 
Despise,  as  senseless:  for  my  spirit  relish*d 
Strangely  the  exasperation  of  that  ]and» 
Which  tum*d  an  angry  beak  against  the  down 
Of  her  own  breast  j  confounded  into  hope 

Of  disencumbering  thus  her  fretful  wings. 
But  all  was  quieted  by  iron  bonds 
Of  militaiy  sway.    The  shifting  aims, 
The  moral  interests,  the  creative  might, 
The  varied  functions  and  high  attributes 
Of  civil  action,  yielded  to  a  power 
Formal,  and  odious,  and  contemptible. 
In  Britain,  ruled  a  panic  dread  of  change ; 
The  weak  were  praised,  rewarded,  and  advanced  t 
And,  from  the  impulse  of  a  just  disdain, 
Onoe  more  did  I  retire  into  myselfl 
There  feeling  no  contentment,  I  resolved 
To  fly,  for  safeguard,  to  some  foreign  shore, 
Remote  from  Europe ;  from  her  blasted  hopes ; 
Her  fields  of  carnage,  and  polluted  air. 
*<  Fresh  blew  the  wind,  when  o'er  the  Atlantic 
main 
The  ship  went  gliding  with  her  thoughtless  crew; 
And  who  among  them  but  an  exile,  freed 
From  discontent,  indifferent,  pleased  to  sit 
Ansig  the  busily  employed,  not  more 
WitK  obligation  charged,  with  service  tax^d. 
Than  the  loose  pen^nt— to  the  idle  wind 
Upon  the  tall  mast  streaming:  but,  ye  powers 
Of  soul  and  sense — mysteriously  allied, 
0,  never  let  the  wretched,  if  a  choice 
Be  left  kiro,  trust  the  freight  of  his  distress 
To  a  long  voyage  on  the  silent  deep  ! 
Fbr,  like  a  plague,  will  memory  break  out ; 
And,  in  the  blank  and  solitude  of  things, 
Upon  his  spirit,  with  a  fever's  strength. 
Will  conscience  prey.    Feebly  must  they  have  felt 
Who,  in  old  time,  attired  with  snakes  and  whips 
The  vengeAil  furies.    Beautiful  regards 
Were  tum'd  on  me — the  face  of  her  I  loved  j 
The  wife  and  mother,  pitifully  fixing 
Tender  reproaches,  insupportable ! 
Where  now  that  coasted  liberty  ?    No  welcome 
i  unknown  objects  I  received  }  and  those. 


Known  and  familiar,  which  the  vaulted  sky 
Did,  in  the  placid  claamess  of  the  night. 
Disclose,  had  accusations  to  prefer 
Against  my  peace.    Within  the  cabin  stood 
That  volume— ee  a  compass  for  the  soul- 
Revered  among  the  nations.    I  implored 
Its  guidance ;  but  the  infollible  support  \ 

Of  faith  was  wanting.    Tell  me,  why  refused         ^ 
To  one  by  storms  annoy'd  and  advene  winds  i 
PerplexM  with  cunents  i  of  his  weakness  sick  | 
Of  vain  eikdeavovs  tired }  and  by  his  own. 
And  by  his  nature's,  ignorance,  dismay^ ! 
<*  Long-wish'd  for  sight,  the  western  world  up* 
pear'd; 
And,  when  the  ship  was  moor^i^  I  leapt  asbora 
Indignantly — resolved  to  be  a  man, 
Who,  having  o'er  the  past  no  power,  would  I'lPt 
No  longer  in  subjection  to  the  past. 
With  abject  mind— from  a  t3rTa»nic  lord 
Inviting  penance,  fruitlessly  endured. 
So,  like  a  fugitive,  whose  foet  have  clsarM 
Some  boundary,  which  his  followers  may  not  cross 
In  prosecution  of  their  deadly  chase, 
Respiring  I  look'd  round.    How  bright  the  sun. 
How  promising  the  breeze !    Can  aught  produced 
In  the  old  world  compare,  thought  I,  for  power 
And  majesty  with  this  gigantic  stream, 
Sprung  from  the  desert  ^    And  behold  a  city 
Fresh,  youthf*}!,  and  aspiring  \    What  are  tlMM 
To  me,  or  I  to  them  ?    As  much  at  leasf 
As  he  desires  that  they  should  be,  whom  winds 
And  waves  have  wafted  to  this  distant  shore. 
In  the  condition  of  a  damaged  seed, 
Whose  fibres  cannot,  if  they  would,  take  root. 
Here  may  I  roam  at  large  i  my  business  is, 
Roaming  at  large,  to  obeerve,  and  not  to  foel  i 
And,  therefore,  not  to  act— convinced  that  all 
Which  bears  the  name  of  action,  howsoeeier 
Beginning,  ends  in  servitude— still  painful. 
And  mostly  profitless.    And,  sooth  to  say. 
On  nearer  view,  a  motley  spectacle 
Appear'd,  of  high  pretensions-^unreproved 
But  by  the  obstreperous  voice  of  higher  still  i 
Big  passions  strutting  on  a  petty  stage } 
Which  a  detached  spectator  may  regard 
Not  unamused.    But  ridicule  demands 
Quick  change  of  objects ;  and,  to  laugh  alone. 
At  a  composing  distance  from  the  haunts 
Of  strife  and  folly,  though  it  be  a  treat 
As  choice  as  musing  leisure  can  bestow } 
Yet,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  crowd. 
To  keep  the  secret  of  a  poignant  scorn, 
Howe'er  to  airy  demon's  suitable, 
Of  all  uusooUl  courses,  is  least  fit 
For  the  gross  spirit  of  mankind, — ^the  one 
That  soonest  fails  to  please,  and  quickliest  turns 
Into  vexation.    Let  us,  then,  I  said. 
Leave  this  unknit  republic  to  the  scourge 
Of  her  own  passions }  and  to  regions  haste. 
Whose  shades  have  never  felt  th'  encroaching  tzai 
Or  soil  endured  a  transfer  in  the  mart 
Of  dire  rapacity.     There,  man  abides. 
Primeval  nature's  child.    A  creature  weak 
In  combination,  (wherefore  else  driven  back 
So  far,  and  of  his  old  inheritance 
So  easily  deprived  p)  but,  for  that  cause. 
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More  dignified,  and  stronger  in  himtelf } 
Whether  to  act,  judge,  suffer,  or  enjoy. 
True,  the  intelligence  of  social  art 
Hath  overpower*d  his  forefathers,  and  soon 
Will  sweep  the  remnant  of  his  line  away  t 
But  contemplations,  worthier,  nohler  far 
Than  her  destructive  energies,  attend 
His  independence,  when  along  the  side 
Of  Mississippi,  or  that  northern  stream* 
That  spreads  into  successiye  seas,  be  walks ; 
Pleased  to  perceive  his  own  unshackled  life. 
And  his  innate  capacities  of  soul, 
There  imaged :  or,  when  haying  gain*d  the  top 
Of  some  commanding  eminence,  which  yet 
Intruder  ne'er  beheld,  he  thence  surveys 
Regions  of  wood  and  wide  Savannah,  vast 
Expanse  of  unappropriated  earth, 
With  mind  that  sheds  a  light  on  what  he  sees } 
Ffee  as  the  sun,  and  lonely  as  the  sun. 
Pouring  above  his  head  its  radiance  down 
Upon  a  living,  and  rejoicing  world  ! 

«*  So,  westward,  toward  th»  unviolatcd  woods 
I  bent  my  way ;  and,  roaming  far  and  wide, 
Fail*d  not  to  greet  the  merry  mocking-bird } 
And,  while  the  melancholy  muccawiss 
(The  sportive  bird's  companion  in  the  grovej 
Repeated,  o'er  and  o'er,  his  plaintive  cry, 
I  sympathized  at  leisure  With  the  sound } 
But  that  pure  archetype  of  human  greatness, 
.  found  him  not.    There,  in  his  stead,  appear'd 
A  creature,  squalid,  vengeful,  and  impure ; 
Remorseless,  and  submissive  to  no  law 
But  superstitious  fear,  and  abject  sloth. 
Enough  is  told  !    Here  am  I.    Ye  have  heard 
What  evidence  I  seek,  and  vainly  seek ; 
What  from  my  fellow  beings  I  require. 
And  cannot  find ;  what  I  myself  have  lost, 
Nor  can  regain.    Hpw  languidly  I  look 


•  **  A  roan  la  syppooed  to  improve  bjr  going  out  into 
the  world,  bj  vlalting  London.  Artificial  man  does;  he 
extends  with  his  aphore ;  but,  alas !  that  sphere  Is  mi- 
croscopic: it  is  fonned  of  minutias,  and  ho  surrenders 
his  genuine  vision  to  tiie  artist,  In  order  to  embrace  It 
In  his  ken.  His  bodilj  senses  grow  acute,  even  to  bar- 
ren and  inhuman  prurlencx ;  while  his  menul  become 
proportionally  obtuse.  The  reverse  is  the  man  of  mind : 
He  who  is  placed  in  the  sphere  of  nature  and  of  Ood, 
might  be  a  mock  at  Tauersairs  and  Brookes's,  and  a  sneer 
at  St.  James's :  he  would  ceruinly  be  swallowed  alive 
by  the  first  Pizairo  that  crossed  him  :~But  when  be 
walks  along  the  river  of  Amazons ;  when  he  rests  his 
eye  on  the  unrivalled  Andes;  when  he  measures  the 
long  and  watered  Savannah ;  or  contemplates,  from  a 
sudden  promontory,  the  distant,  vast  Pacific— and  feels 
himself  a  freeman  In  this  vast  theatre,  and  commanding 
each  ready  produced  Ihiit  of  this  wilderness,  and  each 
progeny  of  this  stream— His  exultation  Is  not  less  than 
Imperial.  He  Is  as  gentle,  too,  as  he  Is  great.  His 
emotions  of  tenderness  keep  pace  with  his  elevation  of 
sentiment ;  for  he  says,  *  These  were  made  by  a  good 
Being,  who,  unsought  by  me,  placed  me  here  to  enjoy 
them.'  He  becomes  at  once  a  child  and  a  king.  His 
mind  is  In  himself:  from  hence  he  argues,  and  fit>m 
hence  he  acts,  and  he  argues  unerringly,  and  acts  ma- 
gisterially :  His  mind  in  himself  is  also  in  his  God ;  and 
therefore  he  loves,  and  therefore  he  soars.**— fVom  the 
Note*  vpoH  the  Hurricanet  a  poem^  by  William  Gilbert. 

The  reader,  I  am  sure,  will  thank  me  for  the  above 
fuotatlon,  which,  though  from  a  strange  book,  Is  one 
oi  the  finest  passages  of  modem  English  prose. 


Upon  this  visible  fabric  of  the  world, 
May  be  divined — perhaps  it  hath  been  said 
But  spare  your  pity,  if  there  be  in  me 
Aught  that  deserves  respect:  for  I  exist- 
Within  myself— not  comfortless.    The  tenor 
Which  my  life  holds,  he  readily  may  conce&ve 
Whoe'er  hath  stood  to  watch  a  mountain  brook 
In  some  still  passage  of  its  course,  and  seen. 
Within  the  depths  of  its  capacious  breast. 
Inverted  trees,  and  rocks,  and  azure  sky 
And,  on  its  glassy  surface,  specks  of  foam. 
And  conglobated  bubbles  undissolved, 
Nimierous  as  stars  ;  that,  by  their  onward  lapse. 
Betray  to  sight  the  motion  of  the  stream. 
Else  imperceptible }  meanwhile,  is  heard 
A  soften 'd  Kar,  a  murmur;  and  the  sound 
Though  soothing,  and  the  little  floating  isles 
Though  beautiful,  are  both  by  nature  charged 
With  the  same  pensive  office ;  and  make  known 
Through  what  perplexing  labyrinths,  abrupt 
Precipitations,  and  untovrard  straits. 
The  earth-bom  wanderer  hath  pass'd ;  and  quickly 
That  respite  o'er,  like  traverses  and  toils 
Must  be  again'  encounter'd.    Such  a  stream 
Is  human  life ;  and  so  the  spirit  fares 
In  the  best  quiet  to  its  course  allow'd ; 
And  such  is  mine, — save  only  for  a  hope 
That  my  particular  current  soon  will  readi 
The  unfathomable  gulf,  where  all  is  still  \ 


BOOK  IV. 
DESFONDENCT  CORRECTED. 

ARGUHEirr. 

State  of  feelinir  produced  by  the  foregoing  nairaUve 
A  belief  in  a  superintending  Providence  the  only  ade 
quate  support  under  afllictiun.  Wanderer^s  ejacula 
tion.  Account  of  his  own  devotional  feelings  In  youth 
Involved.  Acknowledges  the  difllculty  of  a  lively 
laith.  Hence  immoderate  sorrow.  Doubt  or  despond- 
ence not  therefore  to  be  inferred.  Consolation  to  the 
solitary.  Exhortations.  How  received.  W&nderer 
applies  his  discourse  to  that  other  cause  of  dejection 
In  the  solitary's  mind.  Disappointment  from  the  French 
revtdutlon.  States  grounds  of  hope.  Insists  on  the 
necessity  of  patience  and  fortitude  with  respect  to 
the  course  of  great  revolutions.  Knowledge  the  source 
of  tranquill  ity .  Rural  sol  itude  fiivourable  to  knowledge 
of  the  inferior  creatures.  Study  d*  their  habits  and 
ways  recommended.  Exhorution  to  bodily  exertion 
and  communion  with  nature.  Mlorbid  solitude  pitiable. 
Supeistitlon  better  than  apathy.  Apathy  and  dealitu- 
tion  unknown  In  the  infancy  of  society.  The  various 
modes  of  religion  prevented  it.  Illustrated  in  the 
Jewish,  Persian,  Babylonian,  Chaldean,  and  Grecian 
modes  of  belief.  Soliury  interposes.  Wanderer  points 
out  the  influence  of  religious  and  Imaginative  feeling 
In  the  humble  ranks  d*  society.  lUuatrated  finm 
present  and  paat  times.  Theee  principles  tend  Vt 
recall  exploded  superatitioos  and  popery.  Wanderer 
rebuts  this  charge,  and  contrasts  the  dignities  of  the 
imagination  with  the  presumptive  littleness  of  ceitain 
modem  philoeophen.  Recommends  other  lights  and 
guides.  Asserts  the  power  of  the  soul  to  regenerate 
herself.  Solitary  asks  how.  Reply.  Personal  appeaL 
Happy  that  the  imagination  and  the  aflbctions  mitigate 
the  evils  of  that  intellectual  slavery  which  the  cal- 
culating understanding  is  apt  to  produce.  Exhortatioo 
to  activity  of  body  renewed.  How  to  commune  with 
nature    Wanderer  concludes  whh  a  legitimate  unioB . 
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of  the  Imagination,  affectiona,  undentandinf,  and 
reason.  EflTect  of  his  dtocoune.  Evening.  Return 
to  the  cottage. 

Hebe  closed  the  tenant  of  that  lonely  vale 
His  mournful  narrative — commenced  in  pain, 
In  j»ain  commenced,  and  ended  without  peace  t 
Tet  tempered,  not  unfrequently,  with  strains 
Of  native  feeling,  grateful  to  our  minds  $ 
And  doubtless  3rielding  some  relief  to  his, 
While  we  sate  listening  with  compassion  due. 
Such  pity  yet  surviving,  with  firm  voice 
That  did  not  falter  though  the  heart  was  moved, 
The  wanderer  said — 

«  One  adequate  support 
For  the  calamities  of  mortal  life 
Elxists,  one  only ;  an  assured  belief 
That  the  procession  of  our  fate,  howe'er 
Sad  or  disturbed,  is  order'd  by  a  Being 
Of  infinite  benevolence  and  power ; 
Whose  everlasting  purposes  embrace 
All  accidents,  converting  them  to  good. 
The  darts  of  anguish^ix  not  where  the  seat 
Of  suffering  hath  been  thoroughly  fortified 
By  acquiescence  in  the  will  supreme 
For  time  and  for  eternity  j  by  faith. 
Faith  absolute  in  God,  including  hope, 
And  the  defence  that  lies  in  boundless  love 
Of  his  perfections ;  with  habitual  dread 
Of  aught  unworthily  conceived,  endured 
Impatiently ;  ill-done,  or  left  undone. 
To  the  dishonour  of  his  holy  name. 
Soul  of  our  souls,  and  safeguard  of  the  woii  1 
Sustain,  thou  only  canst,  the  sick  of  heart ; 
Restore  their  languid  spirits,  and  recall 
Their  lost  affections  unto  thee  and  thine  !'* 

The&  as  we  issued  from  that  covert  nook. 
He  thus  continued,  lifting  up  his  eyes 
To  heaven, «  How  beautiful  this  dome  of  sky. 
And  the  vast  hills,  in  fluctuation  fix'd 
At  thy  command,  how  awful !  Shall  the  soul, 
Human  and  rational,  report  of  thee 
E*ea  less  than  these  ?    Be  mute  who  will,  who  can, 
Yet  I  will  praise  thee  with  impassion'd  voice ; 
My  lips,  that  may  forget  thee  in  the  crowd. 
Cannot  forget  thee  here ;  where  thou  hast  built, 
For  thy  own  glory,  in  the  wilderness ! 
Me  didst  thou  constitute  a  priest  of  thine. 
In  such  a  temple  as  we  now  behold 
Rear*d  for  thy  presence  {  therefore,  am  I  bound 
To  worship,  here,  and  everywhere,  as  one 
Not  doom*d  to  ignorance,  though  forced  to  tread, 
From  childhood  up,  the  ways  of  poverty ; 
From  unreflecting  ignorance  preserved, 
And  from  debasement  rescued.    By  thy  grace 
The  particle  divine  remain *d  unquenchU ; 
And,  'mid  the  wild  weeds  of  a  rugged  soil. 
Thy  bounty  caused  to  flourish  deathless  flowers. 
From  paradise  transplanted ;  wintry  age 
Impends  (  the  frost  will  gather  round  my  heart } 
And,  if  they  wither,  I  am  worse  than  dead ! 
Come,  labour,  when  the  worn-out  frame  requires 
Perpetual  Sabbath ;  come,  disease  and  want ; 
And  sad  exclusbn  through  decay  of  sense ; 
Bat  leave  me  unabated  trust  In  Thee, 
And  let  thy  favour,  to  the  end  of  life, 

spire  me  with  ability  to  seek 


Repose  and  hope  among  eternal  things — 
Father  of  heaven  and  earth !  and  I  am  rich, 
And  will  possess  my  portion  in  content ! 

**  And  what  are  things  eternal  ?    Powers  depazty"* 
The  gray-hair*d  wanderer  steadfastly  replied. 
Answering  the  question  which  himself  had  ask*d, 
**  Possessions  vanish,  and  opinions  change. 
And  passions  hold  a  fluctuating  seat  x 
But,  by  the  storms  of  circumstance  unshaken. 
And  subject  neither  to  eclipse  nor  wane. 
Duty  exists ;  immutably  survive, 
For  our  support,  tiie  measures  and  the  forms,  • 
Which  an  abstract  intelligence  supplies ; 
Whose  kingdom  is,  where  time  and  space  are  not. 
Of  other  converse  which  mind,  soul,  and  heart. 
Do,  with  united  urgency,  require. 
What  more  that  may  not  perish  ?    Thou,  drea4 

source, 
Prune,  self-existing  cause  and  end  of  all. 
That,  in  the  scale  of  being  fill  their  place. 
Above  our  human  region,  or  below. 
Set  and  suslain'd ;  Thou,  who  didst  wrap  the  clou4 
Of  infancy  around  us,  that  thyself. 
Therein,  with  our  simplicity  a  while 
Might*st  hold,  on  earth,  communion  undisturbM— 
Who  from  the  anarchy  of  dreaming  sleep. 
Or  from  its  deathlike  void,  with  punclual  care, 
And  touch  as  gentle  as  the  morning  light, 
Restorest  us  daily  to  the  powers  of  sense. 
And  reason *s  steadfast  rule, — Thou,  thou  alon« 
Art  everlasting,  and  the  blessed  spirits, 
Which  thou  includest,  as  the  sea  her  waves  t 
For  adoration  thou  endurest ;  endure 
For  consciousness  the  motions  of  thy  will ; 
For  apprehension  those  transcendent  truths 
Of  the  pure  intellect,  that  stand  as  laws, 
(Submission  constituting  strength  and  power,) 
E'en  to  thy  being's  infinite  majesty ! 
This  universe  shall  pass  away — a  work 
Glorious !  because  the  shadow  of  thy  might, 
A  step,  or  link,  for  intercourse  with  thee. 
Ah  I  if  the  time  must  come,  in  which  my  feet 
No  more  shall  stray  where  meditation  leads. 
By  flowing  stream,  through  wood,  or  craggy  wild^ 
Loved  haunts  like  these,  the  unimprison'd  mind 
May  yet  have  scope  to  range  among  her  own. 
Her  thoughts,  her  images,  her  high  desires. 
If  the  dear  faculty  of  sight  should  fail, 
Still,  it  may  be  allow 'd  me  to  remember 
What  visionary  powers  of  eye  and  soul 
In  youth  were  mine;  when,  station*d  on  the  top 
Of  some  huge  hill,  expectant,  I  beheld 
The  sun  rise  up,  from  distant  climes  retum'd 
Darkness  to  chas6,  and  sleep,  and  bring  the  day 
His  bounteous  gift !  or  saw  him  toward  the  deep 
Sink,  with  a  retinue  of  flaming  clouds 
Attended ;  then,  my  spirit  was  entranced 
With  joy  exalted  to  beatitude ; 
The  measure  of  my  soul  was  fillM  with  bliss. 
And  holiest  love  i  as  earth,  sea,  air,  with  light. 
With  pomp,  with  glory,  with  magnificence  ! 

**  Those  fervent  raptures  are  for  ever  flown  i 
And,  since  their  date,  my  soul  hath  undergone 
Change  manifold,  for  better  or  for  worse ; 
Yet  cease  I  not  to  struggle,  and  aspire 
Heavenward ;  and  chide  the  part  of  me  that  flag!  • 
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Through  sinfiil  choice;  or  drsad  Beeetsitj, 

On  human  naturt  from  aboTt  imposed. 

Tis,  bj  comparison,  an  easy  task 

£arth  to  despise ;  bat  to  conTerae  with  HteTen, 

This  is  not  easy  (  to  relinqnish  ali 

We  have,  or  hope,  of  happiness  and  Joy, 

And  stand  in  freedom  loosenM  from  tliis  world, 

I  deem  not  arduous  {  but  must  needs  confess 

That  'tis  a  thing  impossible  to  frame 

Conceptions  equal  to  the  soul^  desires ; 

And  the  most  difficult  of  tasks  to  kttp 

Heights  which  the  soul  is  competent  to  gain. 

Man  is  of  dust;  eUiereal  hopes  are  his. 

Which,  when   they  should  sustain   themselves 

aloft 
Want  due  consistence }  like  a  pillar  of  smoke. 
That  with  majestic  energy  from  earth 
Rises )  but,  having  rdtch'd  the  thinner  air. 
Melts,  and  dissolves,  and  is  no  longer  seen. 
From  this  inftnnity  of  mortal  kind 
Sorrow  proceeds,  which  else  were  not ;  at  least, 
If  grief  be  something  hallow'd  and  ordbdn*d, 
If,  in  proportion,  it  be  just  and  meet. 
Through  this,  His  able  to  maintain  its  hold. 
In  that  excess  which  conscience  disapproves. 
For  who  could  sink  and  settle  to  that  point 
Of  selfishness  t  so  senseless  who  could  be 
As  long  and  perseveringly  to  mourn 
For  any  object  of  his  love,  removed 
From  this  unstable  world,  if  he  could  fix  * 
A  satisfying  view  upon  that  state 
Of  pure,  imperishable  blessedness. 
Which  reason  promises,  and  holy  writ 
Ensures  to  all  beKevers  ?    Tet  mistrust 
Is  of  such  incapacity,  methinks, 
Ko  natural  branch ;  despondency  far  less. 
And,  if  there  be  whose  tender  frames  have  drooped 
£*en  to  the  dust  (  apparently,  through  weight 
Of  anguish  unrelieved,  and  lack  of  power 
An  agonizing  sorrow  to  transmute. 
Infer  not  hence  a  hope  from  those  withheld 
When  wanted  most ;  a  confidence  impairM 
80  pitiably,  that,  having  ceased  to  see 
With  bodily  eyes,  they  are  borne  down  by  love 
Of  what  is  lost,  and  perish  through  regret 
O !  no,  full  oft  th*  innocent  sufibrer  sees 
Too  clearly ;  feels  too  vividly  {  and  longs 
To  realize  the  vision,  with  Intense 
And  over-constant  yearning — there — there  lies 
Th'  excess,  by  which  the  balance  is  destroy'd. 
Too,  too  contracted  are  these  walls  of  flesh. 
This  vital  warmth  too  cold,  these  risual  orbs. 
Though  inconceivably  endow*d,  too  dim 
For  any  passion  of  the  soul  that  leads 
To  ecstasy )  and,  all  the  crooked  paths 
Of  time  and  change  disdaining,  takes  its  course 
Along  the  line  of  limitless  desires. 
I  speaking  now  from  such  disorder  free, 
Nor  rapt,  nor  craving,  but  in  settled  peace. 
I  cannot  doubt  that  they  whom  you  deplore 
Are  glorified ;  or,  if  they  sleep,  shall  wake 
From  sleep,  and  dwell  with  God  in  endless  lore. 
Hope,  below  this,  consists  not  with  belief 
In  mercy,  carried  infinite  degiees 
Beyond  the  tenderness  of  human  hearts: 
Hope,  below  this  consislj  not  with  belief 


In  perfect  wisdom,  guiding  mightiatt  power, 
That  finds  no  limits  but  her  own  pure  wilL 

**  Here  then  we  rest:  not  fearing  for  our  c 
The  worst  that  human  reasoning  can  acfaierty 
T'  unsettle  or  perplex  it ;  yet  with  pain 
Acknowledging,  and  grievous  self-reproach. 
That,  though  immovably  convinced,  we  waait 
Zeal,  and  the  virtue  to  exist  by  faith 
As  soldiers  live  by  courage :  as,  by  strengtli 
Of  heart,  the  sailor  fights  with  roaring  seas. 
Alas !  th'  endowment  of  immortal  power 
Is  match'd  unequally  with  custom,  t 
And  domineering  faculties  of  sense 
In  all  t  in  most  with  superadded  foes. 
Idle  temptations,  open  vanities. 
Ephemeral  ofispring  of  th*  unbhishiDg  world  t 
And,  in  the  private  regions  of  the  mind, 
111  govern 'd  passions,  ranklings  of  despite. 
Immoderate  wishes,  pining  discontent. 
Distress  and  care.    VHiat  then  remains  ?    To  sedr 
Those  helps,  for  his  occasions  ever  near. 
Who  lacks  not  will  to  use  them ;  vows,  renewM 
On  the  first  motion  of  a  holy  thought ; 
Vigils  of  contemplation ;  praise ;  and  prayer, 
A  stream,  which,  from  the  fountain  of  the  heart 
Issuing,  however  feebly,  nowhere  flows 
Without  access  of  unexpected  strength. 
But,  above  all,  the  victory  is  most  sure 
For  him,  who,  seeking  faith  by  virtue,  strives 
To  yield  entire  submission  to  the  law 
Of  conscience ;  conscience  reverenced  and  obey'4 
As  God's  most  intimate  presence  in  the  soul. 
And  his  most  perfect  image  in  the  world. 
Endeavour  thus  to  live ;  these  rules  regard ; 
These  helps  solicit ;  and  a  steadfast  seat 
Shall  then  be  yours  among  the  happy  few 
Who  dwell  on  earth,  yet  breathe  empyreal  air. 
Sons  of  the  morning.    For  your  nobler  part. 
Ere  disencumber'd  of  her  mortal  chains. 
Doubt  shall  be  quell'd  and  trouble  chased  away  1 
With  only  such  degree  of  sadness  left 
As  may  support  longings  of  pure  desire ; 
And  strengthen  love,  rejoking  secretly 
In  the  sublime  attractions  of  the  grave.** 

While,  in  this  strain,  the  venerable  sage 
Pour*d  forth  his  aspirations,  and  announced 
His  judgments,  near  that  lonely  house  we  pacea 
A  plot  of  greensward,  seemingly  preserved 
By  nature's  care  from  wreck  of  scatter'd  stones. 
And  from  encroachment  of  encircling  heath : 
Small  space  *  but,  fbr  reiterated  steps, 
Smooth  and  commodious ;  as  a  stately  deck 
Which  to  and  fro  the  mariner  is  used 
To  tread  for  pastime,  talking  with  his  mates 
Or  haply  ttiinking  of  far-distant  friends. 
While  the  ship  glides  before  a  steady  breeze. 
Stillness  prevail'd  around  us ;  and  the  voice. 
That  spake,  was  capable  to  lift  the  soul 
Toward  regions  yet  more  tranquil.    But,  methou^ 
That  he,  whose  fix'd  despondency  had  given 
Impulse  and  motive  to  that  strong  discourse. 
Was  less  upraised  in  spirit  than  abash'd. 
Shrinking  from  admonition,  like  a  man 
Who  feels,  that  to  exhort  is  to  reproach. 
Yet  not  to  be  diverted  from  his  aim. 
The  sage  continued :  **  For  that  other  loss. 
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The  loss  %{  coafidtnet  in  social  mui. 
By  th*  unexpected  traosporte  of  our  age 
Carried  so  high,  that  every  thought,  which  ]oo^*d 
Beyond  the  temporal  destfaiy  of  the  kind 
To  many  seem'd  sopedhiout^  as,  no  cause 
For  such  exalted  confidence  eould  Ver 
£xist  J-  so  none  is  now  ht  fixM  despair ; 
The  two  extremes  are  equally  ffisownM 
By  reason ;  if,  with  sharp  recml,  from  one 
You  have  been  driven  far  as  its  opposite. 
Between  them  seek  the  point  whereon  to  build 
Sound  expectations.    So  doth  he  advise 
Who  shared  at  first  the  iUnsion ;  but  was  soon 
Cast  fi-om  the  pedestal  of  pride  by  shocks 
Which  nature  gently  gave,  in  woods  and  fieMs  i 
Nor  unreproved  by  Proridence,  thus  speaking 
To  the  inattentive  dilktren  of  the  world, 
'Yaingknrions  generatipn  !  what  new  powers 
On  you  have  been  conferr'd  f  what  gifts,  withheld 
From  your  progenitors,  have  ye  receiwd, 
^t  recompense  of  new  desert  ?  what  claim 
Are  ye  prepared  to  urge,  that  my  decrees 
For  you  should  undergo  a  sudden  change  i 
And  t^  weak  functions  of  one  busy  day. 
Reclaiming  and  ^tirpating,  perform 
What  all  the  slowly  moving  years  ef  time, 
With  their  united  force,  have  left  undone  ? 
By  nature's  gradual  processes  be  taught) 
By  story  be  confounded !    Ye  aspire 
Rashly,  to  fall  once  more  $  and  that  false  fhiit 
Which  to  your  overweening  spirits,  yields 
Hope  of  a  flight  celestiid,  will  produce 
Ifiiery  and  shame.    But  wisdom  of  her  sons 
Shall  not  the  less,  though  late,  be  justified.* 
Such  timely  warning,"  said  the  wanderer,  **  gave 
That  visbnary  voice  {  and,  at  this  day, 
When  a  Tartarean  daikness  overspreads 
The  greoniag  nations  $  when  the  impious  rale. 
By  will  or  by  establbhM  ordinance, 
Their  own  ^e  agents,  and  constrain  the  good 
To  aots  whidi  tiiey  abhor;  though  I  bewail 
This  triumph,  yet  the  pity  of  my  heai% 
Prevents  me  not  from  owning,  that  the  hrw. 
By  which  mankind  now  suffers,  is  most  Just. 
For  by  superior  energies ;  more  strict 
Affiance  in  each  other ;  faith  more  firm 
In  their  unhalh>w*d  principles  i  the  bad 
Have  fairly  eani*d  a  victory  o*er  the  weak, 
The  vacillating,  inconsistent  good. 
Therefore,  not  unconsoled,  I  wait— in  hope 
To  see  the  moment,  when  the  ri^teous  cause 
Shall  gain  defenders  zealous  and  devout 
As  they  who  have  opposed  her;  in  which  virtue 
Will,  to  her  efforts,  tolerate  no  bounds 
That  are  not  lofty  as  her  rights;  aspir^ 
By  impulstt  of  her  own  ethereal  zeal. 
-  That  Spiric  only  can  redeem  mankind ; 
And  when  that  sacred  spirit  shall  appear, 
Then  shall  our  triumph  be  complete  as  tiwirs. 
Yet,  should  this  confidence  prove  vain,  the  wise 
Hive  stLll  the  keeping  of  their  proper  peace ; 
Are  guardians  of  their  own  tranquillity. 
They  act,  or  they  recede,  observe,  and  feel  i 
<  Knowing  the  heart  of  man  is  set  to  be 
The  centre  of  this  world,  i^out  the  which 
Those  revolutions  of  dietwrbaneea 


Still  roll ;  where  all  the  aspects  of  misery 
Predominate  t  wheee  strong  efi^ts  are  such 
As  he  must  bear,  being  powerless  to  redress  % 
And  that  unless  above  himself  he  can 
Erect  himself,  bow  poor  a  thing  is  man !' 

**  Happy  is  he  who  lives  to  understand- 
Not  human  nature  only,  but  ezptores 
All  natures,— to  the  end  that  he  may  find 
The  law  that  governs  each ;  and  where  beginf 
The  union,  the  partition  where,  that  makes 
Kind  and  degree,  among  all  visible  behsgs ; 
The  constitutions,  powers,  and  fiseulties. 
Which  they  inherit, — cannot  step  beyond,— 
And  cannot  fkll  beneath ;  that  do  assign 
To  every  class  its  station  and  its  ofltce, 
Through  all  the  mighty  commonwealth  of  thingt 
Up  from  the  creeping  plant  to  sovereign  man. 
Such  converse,  if  directed  by  a  meek. 
Sincere,  and  humble  spirit,  teaches  love ; 
For  knowledge  is  delight ;  and  such  delight 
Breeds  love :  yet,  suited  as  it  rather  is 
To  thought  and  to  the  climbing  intellect, 
It  teaches  less  to  love,  than  to  adore ; 
If  that  be  not  indeed  the  highest  love !' 

**  Yet,"  said  I,  tempted  here  to  interpose, 
"  The  dignity  ot  life  is  not  impairM 
By  aught  that  innocently  satisfies 
The  humbler  cravings  of  the  heart ;  and  he 
Is  a  still  happier  man,  who,  for  those  heigfati ' 
Of  speculation  not  unfit,  descends ; 
And  such  benign  affections  cultivates 
Among  the  inferior  kmds ;  not  merely  those 
That  he  may  call  his  own,  and  which  depend. 
As  iiidivldu^  objects  of  regard. 
Upon  his  care,— from  whom  he  also  loola 
For  signs  and  tokens  ef  a  mutual  bond,-* 
But  others,  far  beyond  this  narrow  spliere. 
Whom,  for  the  very  sake  of  love,  he  loves. 
Nor  is  it  a  mean  praise  of  rural  life 
And  solitude,  that  they  do  favour  most. 
Most  frequently  call  forth,  and  best  sustain 
These  pure  sensations ;  that  can  penetrate 
Th'  obstreperous  city  ;  on  the  barren  seas 
Are  not  unfelt,— and  much  might  recommend. 
How  much  they  might  inspirit  and  endear. 
The  lonelineM  of  this  sUbHsne  retreat !" 

**  Yes,'*  said  the  sage,  resuming  the  dSscouise 
Agnia  directed  to  his  downcast  friend, 
"  If,  with  the  irowaxd  will  and  grovelling  sold 
Of  man  offended,  liberty  is  here. 
And  invitatkNi  every  hour  renew'd, 
To  mark  thHr  placid  state,  who  never  heard 
Of  a  command  which  Aey  have  power  to  break. 
Or  rule  which  they  are  tempted  to  transgreos  $ 
These,  with  a  toothed  or  elevated  heart. 
May  we  behold ;  their  knowledge  register ; 
Observe  their  ways ;  and,  free  from  envy,  find 
Complacence  there :  but  wherefore  this  to  you  f 
I  guess  that,  welcome  to  your  lonely  hearth. 
The  redbreast  feeds  in  winter  from  yonr  band  f 
A  box,  perchance,  Is  from  your  casement  hung 
For  the  small  wren  to  build  fai ;  not  in  vain. 
The  barrien  disregarding  that  surround 
This  deep  abiding^place,  before  your  sight 
Mbttnts  on  the  breeze  the  butterfly— and  soars, 
Small  creature  as  she  is,  from  earth*s  blight  Aovreit 
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Into  the  dewy  clouds.    Ambition  reigns 
In  the  waste  wilderness :  the  soul  tscends 
Towards  her  native  firmament  of  heaven, 
When  the  fresh  eagle,  in  the  month  of  May, 
Upborne,  at  evening,  on  replenished  wing. 
This  shaded  valley  leaves, — and  leaves  the  dark 
Impurpled  hills, — conspicuously  renewing 
A  proud  communication  with  the  sun 
Low  sunk  beneath  the  horizon  !    List !    I  heard. 
From  yon  huge  breast  of  rock,  a  solemn  bleat ; 
Sent  forth  as  if  it  were  the  mountain's  voice, 
As  if  the  visible  mountain  made  the  cry. 
Again  !"    The  effect  upon  the  soul  was  such 
As  he  expressed  )  from  out  the  mountain's  heart 
The  salemn  bleat  appear'd  to  issue,  startling 
The  blank  air — ^for  the  region  all  around 
Stood  silent,  empty  of  all  shape  of  life  i 
It  was  a  lamb^left  somewhere  to  itself. 
The  plaintive  spirit  of  the  solitude  I 
He  paused,  as  if  unwilling  to  proceed, 
Through  consciousness  that  silence  in  such  place 
Was  best, — the  most  affecting  eloquence. 
But  soon  his  thoughts  return *d  upon  themselves, 
And  in  soft  tone  of  speech,  he  thus  resumed. 

**  Ah .'  if  the  heart,  too  confidently  raised. 
Perchance  too  lightly  occupied,  or  lull*d 
Too  easily,  despise  or  overlook 
The  vassalage  that  binds  her  to  the  earth. 
Her  sad  dependence  upon  time,  and  all 
The  trepidations  of  mortality. 
What  place  so  destitute  and  void — but  there 
The  little  flower  her  vanity  shall  check ; 
The  training  worm  reprove  her  thoughtless  pride  ? 

**  These  craggy  regions,  these  chaotic  wilds 
Does  that  benignity  pervade,  that  warms 
The  mole  contented  with  her  darksome  walk 
In  the  cold  ground ;  and  to  the  emmet  gives 
Her  foresight,  and  intelligence  that  makes 
The  tiny  creatures  strong  by  social  league ; 
Supports  the^enerations,  multiplies 
Their  tribes,  till  we  behold  a  spacious  plain 
Or  grassy  bottom,  all,  with  little  hills^ 
Their  labour— coverM,  as  a  lake  with  waves ; 
Thousands  of  cities,  in  the  desert  place 
Built  up  of  life,  and  food,  and  means  of  life ! 
Nor  wanting  here,  to  entertain  the  thought. 
Creatures  that  in  communities  exist. 
Less,  as  might  seem,  for  general  guardianship. 
Or  through  dependence  upon  mutual'aid, 
Than  by  participation  of  delight 
And  a  strict  love  of  fellowship,  combined. 
What  other  spirit  can  it  be  that  prompts 
The  gilded  summer  flies  to  mix  and  weave 
Their  sports  together  in  the  solar  beam, 
Or  in  the  gloom  of  twilight  hum  their  joy  ? 
More  obviously,  the  self-same  influence  rules 
The  feather*d  kinds ;  the  fieldfare's  pensive  flock, 
The  cawing  rooks,  and  seamews  from  afar, 
Hovering  above  these  inland  solitudes. 
By  the  ^ugh  wind  unscatter'd,  at  whose  call 
Their  voyage  was  begun  t  nor  is  its  power 
Unfelt  among  the  sedentary  fowl 
That  seek  yon  pool,  and  there  prolong  their  stay 
In  silent  congress  {  or  together  roused 
Take  flight :  while  with  their  clang  the  air  resoundi. 
And,  over  all,  in  that  ethereal  vault. 


Is  the  mute  company  of  changeful  clouds } 
Bright  apparition  suddenly  put  forth. 
The  rainbow,  smiling  on  the  faded  storm ; 
The  mild  asseniblage  of  the  starry  heavens ; 
And  the  great  sun,  earth's  universal  lord ! 

**  How  bountiful  is  nature  !  he  shall  find 
Who  seeks  not)  and  to  him,  who  hath  not  ask'd. 
Large  measure  shall  be  dealt    Three  Sabbath-dcyi 
Are  scarcely  told,  since,  on  a  service  bent 
Of  mere  humanity,  yon  clomb  those  heights ; 
And  what  a  marvello>JS  and  heavenly  show 
Was  to  your  sight  reveal'd  !  the  swains  meved  on 
And  heeded  not  $  you  linger'd,  and  perceived. 
There  is  a  luxury  i.n  self-dispraise  ; 
And  inward  self-disparagement  affords 
To  meditative  spleen  a  grateful  feast 
Trust  me,  pronouncing  on  your  own  desert. 
You  judge  unthankfully ;  distemper'd  nerves 
Infect  the  tho*jghts  t  the  languor  of  the  frame 
Depresses  the  soul's  vigour.    Quit  your  coocb^ 
Cleave  not  so  fondly  to  your  moody  cell ; 
Nor  let  the  hallow'd  powers,  that  shed  from  heaven 
Stillness  and  rest,  with  disapproving  eye 
Look  down  upon  your  taper,  through  a  w»tch 
Of  midnight  hours,  unseasonably  twinkling 
In  this  deep  hollow,  like  a  sullen  star 
Dimly  reflected  in  a  lonely  pool. 
Take  courage,  and  withdraw  yourself  from  ways 
That  run  not  parallel  to  nature's  course. 
Rise  with  the  lark  !  your  matins  shall  obtain 
Grace,  be  their  composition  what  it  may. 
If  l)ut  with  hers  perform 'd ;  climb  once  again. 
Climb  every  day,  those  ramparts  ;  meet  the  breen 
Upon  their  tops, — adventurous  as  a  bee 
That  from  your  garden  thither  soars,  to  feed 
On  new  blow»  heath ;  let  yon  commanding  rotk 
Be  your  frequented  watchtower ;  roll  the  stone 
In  thunder  down  the  mountains:   with  all  vou 

might 
Chase  the  wild  goat ;  and,  if  the  bold  red  deer 
Fly  to  these  harbours,  driven  by  hound  and  horn 
Loud  echoing,  add  your  speed  to  the  pursuit  t 
So,  wearied  to  your  hut  shall  you  return. 
And  sink  at  evening  into  sound  repose." 

The  solitary  lifted  toward  the  hills 
A  kindling  eye ;  poetic  feelings  rush'd 
Into  my  bosom,  whence  these  words  broke  forth  i 
**  0 !  what  a  joy  it  were,  in  vigorous  health. 
To  have  a  body  (this  our  vital  frame 
With  shrinking  sensibility  endued. 
And  all  the  nice  regards  of  flesh  and  blood) 
And  to  the  elements  surrender  it 
As  if  it  were  a  spirit !    How  divine. 
The  liberty,  for  frail,  for  mortal  man 
To  roam  at  Jarge  among  unpeopled  glens 
And  mountainous  retirements,  only  trod 
By  devious  footsteps  $  regions  consecrate 
To  oldest  time !  and,  reckless  of  the  storm 
That  keeps  the  raven  quiet  in  her  nest. 
Be  as  a  presence  or  a  motion— one 
Among  the  many  there  $  and,  while  the  mbt^ 
Flying,  and  rainy  vapours,  call  out  shapes 
And  phantoms  from  the  crags  and  solid  earth 
As  fast  as  a  musician  scatters  sounds 
Out  of  an  instrument  t  and,  while  the  streaat  • 
(As  at  a  first  creation  and  in  haste 
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To  exerciM  their  untried  factiltiei) 
Descending  from  the  region  of  the  clouds, 
And  starting  from  the  hollows  of  the  earth 
More  multitudinous  every  moment,  rend 
Their  way  before  them^what  a  joy  to  roam 
An  equal  amoog  mightiest  energies  t 
And  haply  sometimes  with  articulate  voice. 
Amid  the  deafening  tumult,  scarcely  heard 
By  him  that  utters  it,  exclaim  aloud, 
*  Bo  this  continued  so  from  day  to  day. 
Nor  let  the  fierce  commotion  have  an  end, 
Ruinous  though  it  be,  from  month  to  month !' " 

**  Yes,*'  said  the  wanderer,  taking  from  my  lips 
The  strain  of  transport,  **  whosoe'er  in  youth 
Has,  through  ambition  of  his  soul,  given  way 
To  such  desires,  and  grasp'd  at  such  delight. 
Shall  feel  congenial  stirrings  late  and  long, 
In  spite  of  all  tlie  weakness  that  life  brings, 
Its  cares  and  sorrows ;  he  though  taught  to  own 
l^he  tranquillizing  power  of  time,  shall  wake, 
Wake  sometimes  to  a  noble  restlessness — 
Loving  the  sports  which  once  he  gloried  in. 

••  Compatriot,  friend,  remote  are  Garry's  hills, 
The  streams  far  distant  of  your  native  glen ) 
Vet  is  their  form  and  image  here  expressed 
With  brotherly  resemblance.    Turn  your  steps 
Wherever  fancy-leads,  by  day,  by  night, 
Are  various  engines  working,  not  the  same 
As  those  by  which  your  soul  in  youth  was  moved. 
But  by  the  great  Artificer  endued 
With  no  inferior  power^    You  dwell  alone : 
You  walk,  you  live,  you  speculate  alone ; 
Yet  doth  remembrance,  like  a  sovereign  prince, 
For  you  a  stately  gallery  maintain 
Of  gay  or  tragic  pictures.    You  have  seen. 
Have  acted,  suffer'd,  travell'd  far,  observed 
With  no  incurious  eye ;  and  books  are  yours, 
Within  whose  silent  chambers  treasure  lies 
Preserved  from  age  to  age :  more  precious  far 
Than,  that  accumulated  store  of  gold 
And  orient  gems,  which,  for  a  day  of  need, 
The  sultan  hides  within  ancestral  tombs 
These  boards  of  truth  you  can  unlock  at  will  t 
And  music  waits  upon  your  skilful  touch, 
Sounds  which  the  wandering  shepherd  from  these 

heights 
Hears,  and  forgets  his  purpose ;  fumuh'd  thus. 
How  can  you  droop,  if  willing  to  be  raised  ? 

"  A  piteous  lot  it  were  to  flee  from  m^ — 
Yet  not  rejoice  in  nature.    He— whose  hours 
Are  by  domestic  pleasures  uncaress'd 
And  unedLlven'd ;  who  exists  whole  yean 
Apart  from  benefits  received  or  done 
'Mid  the  transactions  of  the  bustling  crowd ; 
Who  neither  hears,  nor  feels  a  wish  to  hear. 
Of  the  Vorld's  interests— such  a  one  hath  need 
Of  a  quick  fancy,  and  an  active  heart. 
That,  for  the  day's  consumption,  books  may  yield 
A  not  unwholesome  food,  and  earth  and  air 
Supply  his  morbid  humour  with  delight 
•Truth  has  her  pleasure  grounds,  her  haunts  of  ease 
ind  easy  contemplation,— gay  parterres, 
Vnd  labyrinthine  walks,  her  sunny  glades 
4nd  shady  groves  for  recreation  framed ; 
These  may  he  range,  if  willing  to  parfake 
Their  soft  indulgences,  and  in  due  time 


May  issue  thence,  recruited  for  the  tasks 
And  course  of  service  truth  requires  from  thoee 
Who  tend  her  altaiS,  wait  upon  her  tlirone, 
And  guard  her  fortresses.    Who  thinks,  and  feelt. 
And  recognises  ever  and  anon 
The  breeze  of  nature  stirring  in  his  soul. 
Why  need  such  man  go  desperately  astray. 
And  nurse  *  the  dreadful  appetite  of  death !' 
If  tired  with  systems — each  in  its  degree 
Substantial,  and  all  crumbling  in  their  turn. 
Let  him  build  systems  of  his  own,  and  smile 
At  the  fond  work,  demolish 'd  with  a  touch ; 
If  unreligious,  let  him  be  at  once. 
Among  ten  thousand  innocents,  enroll'd 
A  pupil  in  the  many  chamber'd  school, 
Where  superstition  weaves  her  airy  dreams. 

**  Life's  autumn  past,  I  stand  on  winter's  verge. 
And  daily  lose  what  I  desire  to  keep  { 
Yet  rather  would  I  instantly  decline 
To  the  traditionary  sympathies 
Of  a  most  rustic  ignorance,  and  take 
A  fearful  apprehension  from  the  owl 
Or  death-watch,  and  as  readily  rejoice. 
If  two  auspicious  magpies  cross'd  my  way ; 
To  this  would  rather  bend  than  see  and  hear 
The  repetitions  wearisome  of  sense. 
Where  soul  is  dead,  and  feeling  hath  no  place ; 
Where  knowledge,  ill  t>egun  in  cold  remark 
On  outward  things,  with  formal  inference  ends  | 
Or,  if  the  mind  turn  inward,  'tis  perplex'd, 
Lost  in  a  gloom  of  uninspired  research ; 
Meanwhile,  the  heart  within  the  heart,  the  seat 
Wh^re  peace  and  happy  consciousness  should  dwell. 
On  its  own  axis  restlessly  revolves, 
Yet  nowhere  finds  the  cheering  light  of  truth. 

**  Upon  the  breast  of  new-created  earth 
Man  walk'd ;  and  when  and  wheresoe'er  he  moved. 
Alone  or  mated,  solitude  was  not. 
Ho  heard,  upon  the  wind,  the  articulate  voice 
Of  God )  and  angels  to  his  sight  appear'd. 
Crowning  the  glorious  hills  of  paradise ; 
Or  through  the  groves  gliding  like  morning  mist 
Enkindled  by  the  sun.    He  sate,  and  talk'd 
With  winged  messengers ;  who  daily  brought 
To  his  small  island  in  the  ethereal  deep 
Tidings  of  joy  and  love.    From  these  pure  beij^tt 
(Whether  of  actual  vision,  sensible 
To  sight  and  feeling,  or  that  in  this  sort 
Have  condescendingly  been  shadowed  forth 
Communications  spiritually  maintain'd. 
And  intuitions  moral  and  divine) 
Fell  human  jcind — to  banishment  condemn 'd 
That  flowing  years  repeal'd  not ;  and  distress 
And  grief  spread  wide ;  but  man  escaped  the  doom 
Of  destitution  ;  solitude  was  not 
Jehovah — shapeless  Power  above  all  powers. 
Single  and  one,  the  omnipresent  God, 
By  vocal  utterance,  or  blaze  of  light. 
Or  cloud  of  darkness,  localized  in  heaven  | 
On  earth  enshrined  within  the  wandering  ark ; 
Or,  out  of  Zion,  thundering  from  his  throne 
Between  the  cherubim,  on  the  chosen  race 
Shower'd  miracles,  and  ceased  not  to  dispense 
Judgments,  that  fiU'd  the  land  from  age  to  age 
With  hope,  and  love,  and  gratitude,  and  fear  i 
And  with  amazement  smote :  thereby  t'  assert 
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His  scorn'd,  or  imacknawkdgei  soTtfdgnty. 
And  when  tht  One,  ineffiible  of  atme. 
Of  nature  iadWinble,  withdrew ' 
FioB  mortal  adoration  or  regard^ 
Not  then  was  deity  ingulTd,  nor  man, 
The  rational  creature,  left,  to  feel  the  weight 
Of  his  own  reason,  withoot  sense  or  thought, 
Of  higher  reason  and  a  purer  will. 
To  bonefit  and  bless,  through  mightier  power ; 
Whether  the  Persian— -zealous  to  reject 
Altar  and  image,  and  the  inclusiTc  walls 
And  roofi  of  temples  built  by  human  hands-* 
To  loftiest  heights  ascending  ftom  their  tops. 
With  myrtle-wreathM  tbura  on  his  brow. 
Presented  sacrifice  to  moon  and  stars, 
And  to  the  winds  and  mother  elements. 
And  the  whole  circle  of  the  heavens,  for  him 
A  sensitive  existence,  and  a  God, 
With  lifted  hands  invoked,  and  songs  of  praise : 
Or,  less  reluctantly  to  bonds  of  sense 
Yielding  his  soul,  the  Babylonian  framed 
For  influence  undefined  a  personal  shape ; 
And,  from  the  plain,  with  toil  immense,  uprearM 
Tower  eight  tones  planted  on  the  top  of  tower; 
That  Belus,  nightly  to  his  splendid  couch 
Descending,  there  might  rest ;  upon  that  height 
Pure  and  serene,  diffused — to  overlook 
Winding  Euphrates,  and  the  city  vast 
Of  his  devoted  worshippers,  far-stretch*d. 
With  grove,  and  field,  and  garden,  interspersed ; 
Their  town,  and  fbodfut  region  for  support 
Againet  the  pressure  of  belcagnring  war. 

«  Chaldean  shepherds,  ranging  trackless  fields, 
Beneath  the  concave  of  unclouded  skies 
Spread  like  a  sea,  in  boundless  solitude, 
Look'd  on  the  polar  9tar,  as  on  a  guide 
And  guardian  of  their  course,  that  never  closed 
His  steadfast  eye.    The  planetary  five 
With  a  submissive  reverence  they  beheM  t 
WatchM,  fh>m  the  centre  of  their  sleeping  flocks 
Those  radiant  Mercuries,  that  seem  to  move 
Carrying  through  ether,  in  perpetual  round, 
Decrees  and  resolutions  of  the  gods  t 
And,  by  their  aspect*,  signifying  works 
Of  dim  futurity,  to  man  reveal'd. 
The  imaginative  faculty  was  lord 
Of  observations  natural;  and,  thus 
Led  on,  those  shepherds  made  report  of  ttars 
In  set  rotation  passing  to  and  fro, 
Between  the  orbs  of  our  apparent  sphere 
And  its  invisible  counterpart,  adom'd 
With  answering  constellations,  under  earth, 
Removed  from  all  approach  of  living  sight. 
But  present  to  the  drad ;  who,  so  they  deem'd, 
Like  those  celestial  messengers  beheld 
All  accidents,  and  judges  were  of  all. 

«  The  lively  Greeian,  in  a  land  of  hills. 
Rivers,  and  fertile  plains,  and  sounding  shores. 
Under  a  cope  of  variegated  sky, 
Coiild  find  commodious  place  for  every  god, 
Promptly  received,  at  prodigally  brought, 
From  the  surrounding  countries— at  the  choice 
Of  all  adventurers.    With  unrivall*d  skill, 
As  nicest  observation  fbmishM  hints 
For  studious  fancy,  did  his  hand  bestow 
On  fluent  operations  a  fix'd  shape ; 


Metal  or  stone,  idolatroualy  served,- 

And  yet  triumphant  o'er  this  pompons  s1m»w 

Of  art,  this  pdpable  array  of  sense. 

On  every  side  encoonter'd ;  in  despite 

Of  the  gross  fictions  dianted  in  the  streets 

By  wandering  rhapsodists ;  and  io  contempt 

Of  doubt  and  bold  denial  hourly  urged 

Amid  the  wrangling  schools— a  snnrr  hong, 

Beautiful  region  *  o*er  thy  towns  and  farms. 

Statues  and  temples,  and  memorial  tombs ; 

And  emanations  were  perceived ;  and  acts 

Of  immortality,  in  nature^  course. 

Exemplified  by  myBterles,  that  were  felt 

As  bonds,  on  grave  philosopher  imposed 

And  aimed  warrior ;  and  in  every  grove 

A  gay  or  pensive  tenderness  prevailM, 

When  piety  more  awful  had  relaxU 

<  Take,  running  river,  take  these  Jbclcs  of  mioe^-* 

Thus  would  the  votary  say—*  this  severM  hair. 

My  vow  fulfilling,  do  I  here  present. 

Thankful  for  my  beloved  child's  return. 

Thy  banks,  Cepbisus,  he  again  hatii  trod, 

Tliy  murmurs  heard ;  and  drunk  the  crystal  lympj 

With  which  thou  dost  refresh  the  thinty  lip. 

And  moisten  all  day  long  these  flowery  fields  V 

And  doubtless,  sometimes,  when  the  hair  wee  shad 

Upon  the  flowing  stream,  a  thought  arose 

Of  life  continuous,  being  unimpair'd  c 

That  hath  been,  is,  and  where  it  was  and  is 

There  shall  endure^— existence  unexposed 

To  the  blind  walk  of  mortal  accident; 

From  dimunitions  safe  and  weakening  age ; 

While  man  grows  old,  and  dwindles,  and  deogrti 

And  countless  generations  of  mankind 

Depart ;  and  leave  no  vestige  where  they  trod. 

**  We  live  by  admiration,  hope,  and  love ; 
And,  e*en  as  these  are  well  and  wisely  fiz*d, . 
In  dignity  of  being  we  oaoend. 
But  what  is  error  ?"— '« Answer  he  who  can  !•» 
The  skeptic  somewhat  haughtily  exckimMt  . 
**  Love,  hope,  and  admiration— «re  they  not 
Mad  fancy's  favourite  vassals  ?    Does  uot  lifo 
Use  them,  full  otc,  as  pioneers  to  ruin. 
Guides  to  destniction  ?    Is  it  well  to  trust 
Imagination's  light  when  reason's  &ils, 
Th'  unguarded  taper  where  the  guarded  faints  ? 
Stoop  from  those  heights,  and  soberly  declare 
What  error  is ;  and,  of  our  errors,  which 
Doth  most  debase  the  mind ;  the  genuine  seats 
Of  power,  where  are  they  ?    Who  shall  regulate 
With  truth,  the  scale  of  intellectual  rank !" 

**  Methinks,"  persuasively  the  sage  replied* 
**  That  for  this  arduous  office  you  possess 
Some  rare  advantages.    Your  early  dajrs 
A  grateful  recollection  must  supply 
Of  much  exalted  good  by  Heaven  vouchsafed 
To  dignify  the  humblest  state.    Your  voice 
Hath,  in  my  hearing,  often  testified 
That  poor  men's  children,  they,  and  they  alone 
B3*  their  condition  taught,  can  understand 
The  wisdom  of  the  prayer  that  daUy  asks 
For  daily  bread.    A  consciousness  is  yours 
How  feelingly  religion  may  be  leamM 
In  smoky  cabins,  from  a  mother^  tongue— 
Heard  while  the  dwelling  vibrates  to  the  din 
Of  the  contiguous  torreot,  gathering  strength 
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At  eveiy  moment,  and,  wUh  strength,  increase 

Of  fuiy  i  or,  wbile  snow  is  at  the  dooc. 

Assaulting  and  defending,  and  the  wind, 

A  sightless  labourer,  whistles  at  his  work*- 

Fearful,  but  resignation  tempecs  £ear, 

And  piety  is  sweet  to  in&nt  minds. 

The  shepheid  lad,  who  in  the  simsbine  carres. 

On  the  green  tuif ,  a  dial,  to  divide 

The  sUent.bonrs  t  and  who  to  tiiat  report 

Can  portion  out  his  pleasares,  and  adapt 

His  round  of  pastoral  duties,  is  not  left 

With  less  intelligenoe  for  mora/  things 

Of  gravest  import    Earlj  he  perceives, 

Within  himself,  a  measure  and  a  rule. 

Which  to  the  sun  of  truth  he  can  apply. 

That  shines  for  him,  and  shines  for  all  maidcind. 

Ezpericnee  daily  fixing  his  regards 

On  nature's  wants,  he  knows  how  few  they  are, 

And  where  they  lie,  how  answerM  and  appeased. 

This  knowledge  ample  recompense  affords 

For  manifold  inrivatbns ;  he  refers 

His  notions  to  this  standard,  on  this  rock 

Rests  his  desires  ;  and  hence,  in  after  life, 

8oal-strengthening  patience,  and  sublime  content. 

Imagination— not  pennitted  here 

To  waste  her  powers,  as  in  the  worldling's  mind. 

On  fickle  pleasures,  and  superfluous  cares 

And  trivial  ostentation— is  left  free 

And  puissant  to  range  the  solemn  walks 

Of  time  and  nature,  girded  by  a  zone 

That,  while  it  binds,  invigorates  and  supports. 

Acknowledge,  then,  that  whether  by  the  side 

Of  Ids  poor  hut,  or  on  tlie  mountain  top, 

Or  in  the  cultured  field,  a  man  so  bred 

(Take  from  him  what  yon  will  upon  the  score 

Of  ignorance  or  illusion)  lives  and  breathes 

For  noble  purposes  of  mind  t  his  heart 

Beats  to  the  herdc  song  of  ancient  days  s 

His  eye  distinguishes,  his  soul  creates. 

And  those  illusions,  which  excite  the  scorn 

Or  move  the  pity  of  unthinking  minds, 

Are  they  not  mainly  outward  ministers 

Of  inward  conscienoe  ?  with  whose  service  charged 

They  came  and  go,  appear'd  and  disappear, 

Inverting  evil  purposes,  remorse 

Awakening,  chastening  an  intemperate  grief 

Or  pride  of  heart  abating:  and,  whene'er 

For  less  important  ends  those  phantoms  move 

Who  would  forbid  them,  if  their  presence  serve 

Among  wild  mountains  and  unpeopled  lieaths. 

Filling  a  space,  ebe  vacant,  to  exalt 

The  forms  of  nature,  and  enlarge  her  powers  ? 

(( Once  more  to  distant  ages  of  the  world 
Let  us  revert,  and  place  before  our  thoughts 
The  face  which  rural  solitude  might  wear 
To  th'  uncnligfaten'd  swains  of  pagan  Greece. 
In  that  &ir  clime,  the  lonely  herdsman,  stretoh'd 
On  the  soft  grass  through  half  a  summer's  day. 
With  music  lull'd  his  indolent  repose  i 
And  in  some  fit  of  weariness,  if  he, 
When  his  own  breath  was  silent,  chanced  to  hear 
A  distant  strain,  far  sweeter  than  the  sounds 
Which  his  poor  skill  could  make,  bis  fancy  fetch'd, 
Cen  from  the  blaadng  chariot  of  the  sun 
k  beardless  youth,  who  touch'd  a  golden  lute, 
And  fill'd  th'  illumined  groves  with  ravishment 


The  nightly  hunter,  lifting  up  his  eyes 
Towards  the  crescent  moon,  with  grateful  heart 
Cali*d  on  the  lovely  wanderer  who  bestow'd 
That  timely  light,  to  share  his  joyous  sport  t 
And  hence,  a  beaming  goddess  with  her  nymphs. 
Across  the  lawn  and  through  the  darksome  grove 
(Not  unaccompanied  with  tuneful  notes 
By  echo  multiplied  from  rock  or  cave) 
Swept  in  the  storm  of  chase,  as  moon  and  stars 
Glance  rapidly  along  the  clouded  heaven, 
When  winds  are  blowing  strong.    The  traveller 

slaked 
His  thirst  from  nil  or  gushing  fount,  and  thankM 
The  naiad.    Smibeams,  upon  distant  hills 
Gliding  apace,  with  shadows  in  their  train, 
Alight,  with  small  help  from  fancy,  be  transfonoM 
Into  fleet  oreads  sporting  visibly. 
The  zephyrs,  fanning  as  they  passM,  their  wings, 
Lack'd  net,  for  love,  fiur  objects  whom  they  woo'd 
With  gentle  whisper.    Wither'd  beiughs  grots sqoe, 
Stripped  of  their  leaves  and  twigs  by  hoary  age. 
From  depth  of  shaggy  covert  peepiag  forth 
In  the  low  vale,  or  on  steep  mountain  side  ; 
And,  sometimes,  intetmix'd  with  stirring  horns 
Of  the  live  deer,  or  goat's  depending  beard— 
These  were  the  lurking  satyrs,  a  wild  hioed 
Of  gamesome  deities ;  or  Pan  himself,         ^ 
The  simple  shepherd's  awe4nspicing  god  I" 

As  this  apt  strain  proceeded,  I  could  mask 
Its  kindly  influence,  o'er  the  yielding  brow 
Of  our  companion,  gradually  diffused 
While,  listening  he  had  paced  the  noisekes  tmf, 
Like  one  whose  untired  ear  a  murmuring  stream 
Detains  {  but  tempted  now  to  interpose. 
He  with  a  smile  exclaim'd— 

**  'TIS  well  yon  speak 
At  a  safe  distance  from  our  native  land. 
And  from  the  mansions  where  our  youth  was  taught 
The  true  descendants  of  those  godly  men 
Who  swept  from  Scotland,  in  a  flame  of  zeal. 
Shrine,  altar,  image,  and  the  massy  piles 
That  harbour'd  them,— the  souls  retaining  yet 
The  churlish  features  of  that  after  race 
Who  fled  to  caves,  and  woods,  and  naked  rocks. 
In  deadly  scorn  of  superstitious  rites, 
Or  what  their  scruples  construed  to  be  such- 
How,  think  you,  would  they  tolerate  this  scheme 
Of  fine  propensities,  that  tends,  if  urged 
Far  as  it  might  be  urged,  to  sow  afresh 
The  weeds  of  Roman  phantasy,  m  vain 
Uprooted ;  would  re-consecrate  our  wells 
To  good  Saint  Fillan  and  to  fair  Saint  Anne  i 
And  from  long  banishment  recall  Saint  Giles, 
To  watch  again  with  tutelary  love 
O'er  stately  Edinborough  throned  on  crags  ? 
A  blessed  restoration,  to  behold 
The  patron,  on  the  shoulders  of  his  priests. 
Once  more  parading  through  her  crowded  streets  i 
Now  simply  guarded  by  the  sober  powers 
Of  science,  and  philosophy,  and  sense !" 

This  answer  lollow'd.    **  You  have  tom'd  mf 
thoughts 
Upon  our  brave  progenitors,  who  rose 
Against  idolatry  with  warlike  mind, 
And  shrunk  from  vain  observances,  to  lurk 
In  caves,  and  woods,  and  under  dismal  roeks. 
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Deprived  of  shelter,  coveriog,  fire,  and  food  $ 
Why  ?  for  this  very  reason  that  they  felt, 
And  did  acknowledge,  wheresoe'er  they  moved, 
A  spiritual  presence,  ofttimes  misconceived ; 
But  still  a  high  dependence,  a  divine 
Bounty  and  government,  that  fiU'd  their  hearts 
With  joy,  and  gratitude',  and  fear,  and  love : 
And  from  their  fervent  lips  drew  hjrmns  of  praise. 
That  through  the  desert  rang.    Though  feivourM 

less, 
Far  less,  than  these,  yet  such,  in  their  degree. 
Were  those  bewildered  pagans  of  old  time. 
Beyond  their  own  poor  natures  and  above 
They  lookM :  were  humbly  thankful  for  the  good 
Which  the  warm  sun  solicited— and  earth 
Bestowed ;  were  gladsome, — and  their  moral  sense 
They  fortified  with  reverence  for  the  gods 
And  they  had  hopes  that  oversteppM  the  grave. 

"  Now,  shall  our  great  discoverers,"  he  exclaim *d. 
Raising  his  voice  triumphantly,  **  obtain 
From  sense  and  reason  less  than  these  obtain *d. 
Though  far  misled  ?    Shall  men  for  whom  our  age 
UnbaflSed  powers  of  vision  bath  prepared, 
T*  explore  the  world  without  and  world  within, 
Be  joyless  as  the  blind  ?    Ambitious  souls— 
Whom  earth,  at  this  late  season,  hath  produced 
To  regulate  the  moving  spheres,  and  weigh 
The  planets  in  the  hollow  of  their  hand ; 
And  they  who  rather  die  than  soar,  whose  pains 
Have  solved  the  elements,  or  analyzed 
The  thinking  principle — shall  they  in  fact 
Prove  a  degraded  race  ?  and  what  avails 
Renown,  if  tlieir  presumption  make  them  such  ? 
O !  there  is  laughter  at  their  work  in  heaven  * 
Inquire  of  ancient  wisdom  t  go,  demand 
Of  mighty  nature,  if  *twas.ever  meant 
That  we  should  pry  far  off  yet  be  unraised } 
That  we  should  pore,  and  dwindle  as  we  pore. 
Viewing  all  objects  unremittingly 
Id  disconnexion  dead  and  spiritless ; 
And  still  dividing,  and  dividing  still. 
Break  down  all  grandeur,  still  unsatisfied 
With  the  perverse  attempt,  while  littleness 
May  yet  become  more  little ;  waging  thus 
An  impious  warfare  with  the  very  life 
Of  our  own  souls  !    And  if  indeed  there  be 
An  all-pervading  spirit,  upon  whom 
Our  dark  foundations  rest,  could  he  design 
That  this  magnificent  effect  of  power. 
The  earth  we  tread,  the  sky  that  we  behold 
By  day,  and  all  the  pomp  which  night  reveals. 
That  these — and  that  superior  mystery, 
Our  vital  firame,  so  fearfully  devised. 
And  the  dread  soul  within  it-^should  exist 
Only  to  be  examined,  ponder*d,  search'd. 
Probed,  vex'd,  and  criticised  ?    Accuse  me  not 
Of  arrogance,  unknown  wanderer  as  I  am, 
If,  having  walk'd  with  nature  threescore  years. 
And  offer'd,  far  as  frailty  would  allow, 
My  heart  a  daily  sacrifice  to  truth, 
I  now  affirm  of  nature  and  of  truth. 
Whom  I  have  served,  that  their  diviiiitt 
Revolts,  offended  at  the  ways  of  men 
6way*d  by  such  motives,  to  such  end  employed ; 
Philosophers,  who,  though  the  human  soul 
Be  of  a  thousand  Acuities  composed, 


And  twice  ten  thousand  interests,  do  yet  prixe 
This  soul,  and  the  transcendent  universe, 
No  more  than  as  a  mirror  that  reflects 
To  proud  self-love  her  own  intelligence  i 
That  one,  poor,  infinite  object,  in  the  abjss 
Of  infinite  being,  twinkling  restlessly  ! 

*<  Nor  higher  place  can  be  assign'd  to  him 
And  his  compeers — the  laughing  sage  of  France 
Crown 'd  was  he,  if  my  memory  do  not  err. 
With  laurel  planted  upon  hoary  hairs. 
In  sign  of  conquest  by  his  wit  achieved. 
And  benefits  bis  wisdom  had  conferred. 
His  tottering  body  was  with  wreaths  of  Aoweia 
Opprest,  far  less  becoming  ornaments 
Than  spring  oft  twines  about  a  mouldering  tree 
Yet  so  it  pleased  a  fond,  a  vain  old  man. 
And  a  most  frivolous  people.    Him  I  mean 
Who  penn*d,  to  ridicule  confiding  faith. 
This  sorry  legend  ;  which  by  chance  we  found 
Piled  in  a  nook,  through  malice,  as  might  seem. 
Among  more  innocent  rubbish.**    Speaking  thus, 
With  a  brief  notice  when,  and  how,  and  where. 
We  had  espied  the  book,  he  drew  it  forth  j 
And  courteously,  as  if  the  act  removed. 
At  once,  all  traces  from  the  good  man's  heart 
Of  unbenign  aversion  or  contempt. 
Restored  it  to  its  owner.    "  Gentle  friend," 
Herewith  he  graspM  the  solitary's  hand, 
**  You  have  known  better  lights  and  goidea  thfts 

these— 
Ah  !  let  not  aught  amiss  within  dispose 
A  noble  mind  to  practise  on  herself. 
And  tempt  opinion  to  support  the  wrongs 
Of  passion  ;  whatsoe'er  be  felt  or  fear'd. 
From  higher  judgment  seats  make  no  appeal 
To  lower;  can  you  question  that  the  soul 
Inherits  an  allegiance,  not  by  choice 
To  be  cast  off,  upon  an  oath  proposed 
By  each  new  upstart  notion  ?    In  the  ports 
Of  levity  no  refuge  can  be  found. 
No  shelter,  for  a  spirit  in  distress. 
He,  who  by  wilful  disesteem  of  life. 
And  proud  insensibility  to  hope. 
Affronts  the  eye  of  solitude,  shall  learn 
That  her  mild  nature  can  be  terrible ; 
That  neither  she  nor  silence  lack  the  power 
T'  avenge  their  own  insulted  majesty. 
0  blest  seclusion !  when  the  mind  admits 
The  law  of  duty ;  and  can  therefore  move 
Through  each  vicissitude  of  loss  and  gain, 
Link'd  in  entire  complacence  with  her  choice ; 
When  youth's  presumptuousness  is  mellow'd  dowa 
And  manhood's  vain  anxiety  dismiss'd ; 
When  wisdom  shows  her  seasonable  fruit. 
Upon  the  boughs  of  sheltering  leisure  hung 
In  sober  plenty ;  when  the  spirit  stoops 
To  drink  with  gratitude  the  crystal  stream 
Of  unrcproved  ei\joyment ;  and  is  pleased 
To  muse, — and  be  saluted  by  the  air 
Of  meek  repentance,  wafting  wall-flower  scents 
From  out  the  crumbling  ruins  of  fall'n  pride 
And  chambers  of  transgression  now  forlorn. 
0,  calm,  contented  days,  and  peaceful  nights 
Who,  when  such  good  can  be  obtain 'd,  would  ttriTt 
To  reconcile  his  manhood  to  a  couch 
Soft,  as  may  seem,  but,  under  that  disguise 
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StofiTd  with  the  thorny  substance  oi  the  past, 
For  fix'd  annoyance  i  and  full  oft  beset 
With  floating  dreams,  disconsolate  and  black, 
The  vapory  phantoms  of  futurity  ? 

<*  Within  the  soul  a  faculty  abides. 
That  with  interpositions,  which  would  hide 
And  darken,  so  can  deal,  that  they  become 
Contingencies  of  pomp ;  and  serve  t'  exait 
Her  native  brightness.    As  the  ample  moon. 
In  the  deep  stillness  of  a  summer  even 
Rising  behind  a  thick  and  lofty  grove. 
Buns  like  an  unconsuming  fire  of  light, 
In  the  green  treea  s  and,  kiudlmg  on  all  sides 
Their  leafy  umbrage,  turns  the  dusky  veil 
Into  a  substance  f^orious  as  her  own. 
Yea,  with  her  own  incorporated,  by  power 
Capacious  and  serene ;  like  power  abides 
Za  man's  celestial  spirit ;  virtue  thus 
Sets  forth  and  magnifies  herself ;  thus  feeds 
A  calm,  a  beautiful,  and  silent  fire. 
From  the  encumbrances  of  mortal  life, 
From  error,  disappointment, — nay,  from  guilt : 
And  sometimes,  so  relenting  justice  wills. 
From  palpable  oppressions  of  despair." 

The  solitary  by  these  words  was  touch 'd 
With  manifest  emotion,  and  exclaim'd, 
"  But  how  begin  ?  and  whence  ?    The  mind  is  free  j 
Resolve,  the  haughty  moralist  would  say. 
This  single  act  is  all  that  we  demand. 
Alas  !  such  wisdom  bids  a  creature  fly 
Whose  veiy  sorrow  is,  that  time  hath  shorn 
His  natural  wings  !    To  friendship  let  him  turn 
For  succour ;  but  perhaps  he  sits  alone 
On  stormy  waters,  in  a  little  boat 
That  holds  but  him,  and  can  contain  no  more .' 
Religion  tells  of  amity  sublime 
Which  no  coiidition  can  preclude  t  of  one 
Who  sees  all  suffering,  comprehends  all  wants. 
All  weakness  fathoms,  can  supply  all  needs ; 
But  is  that  bounty  absolute  ?    His  gifts. 
Are  they  not  still,  in  some  degree,  rewards 
For  acts  of  eervice  ?    Can  his  love  extend 
To  hearts  that  own  not  him  ?    Will  showers  of 

grace. 
When  in  the  sky  no  promise  may  be  seen. 
Fall  to  refresh  a  parch'd  and  wither*d  land  ? 
Or  shall  the  groaning  spirit  cast  her  load 
At  the  Redeemer's  feet  ?" 

In  ruef\il  tone. 
With  tome  impatience  in  his  mien  he  spake ; 
Back  to  my  mind  rush'd  all  that  had  been  urged 
To  calm  the  sufferer  when  his  story  closed ; 
I  look'd  for  counsel  as  unbending  now ; 
But  a  discriminating  sympathy 
Stoop'd  to  this  apt  reply — 

«  As  men  from  men 
Do,  in  the  constitution  of  their  souls, 
Differ,  by  mystery  not  to  be  explain 'd; 
And  as  we  fall  by  various  ways,  and  sink 
One  deeper  than  another,  self-condemn'd. 
Through  manifold  degrees  of  guilt  and  shame. 
So  manifold  and  various  are  the  ways 
Of  restoration,  fashion'd  to  the  steps 
Of  all  infirmity,  and  tending  all 
To  the  same  point, — attainable  by  alt  j 
Peace  in  ourselves,  and  union  with  our  God. 
Vol.  ni.— 29 


For  you,  assuredly,  a  hopeful  road 

Lies  open  :  we  have  heajrd  from  you  a  voice 

At  every  moment  soften'd  in  its  course 

By  tenderness  of  heart  (  have  seen  your  eye, 

Even  like  an  altar  lit  by  fire  from  heaven. 

Kindle  before  us.    Your  discourse  this  day. 

That,  like  the  fabled  lethe,  wish'd  to  flow 

In  creeping  sadness,  through  oblivious  shades 

Of  death  and  night,  has  caught  at  every  turn 

The  colours  of  the  sun.    Access  for  you 

Is  yet  preserved  to  principles  of  truth, 

Which  the  imaginative  will  upholds 

In  seats  of  wisdom,  not  to  be  approach'd 

By  the  inferior  faculty  that  moulds, 

With  her  minute  and  speculative  pains. 

Opinion,  ever  changing !    I  have  seeft 

A  curious  child,  who  dwelt  upon  a  tract 

Of  inland  ground,  applying  to  his  ear 

The  convolutions  of  a  smooth-lipp'd  shell } 

To  which,  in  silence  hush'd,  his  very  soul 

Listen'd  intensely;  atid  his  countenance  soon 

Brighten'd  with  joy ;  for  murmurings  from  withic 

Were  heard, — sonorous  cadences  !  whereby 

To  his  belcf,  the  monitor  express'd 

Mysterious  union  with  its  native  sea. 

E'en  such  a  shell  the  universe  itself 

Is  to  the- ear  of  faith  t  and  there  are  times, 

I  doubt  not,  when  to  you  it  doth  impart 

Authentic  tidings  of  invisible  things ; 

Of  ebb  and  flow,  and  ever  during  power ; 

And  central  peace,  subsisting  at  the  heart 

Of  endless  agitation.    Here  you  stand. 

Adore,  and  worship,  when  you  know  it  not; 

Pious  beyond  the  intention  of  your  thought; 

Devout  above  the  meaning  of  your  will. 

Yes,  you  have  felt,  and  may  not  cease  to  feel. 

Th'  estate  oi  man  would  be  indeed  forlorn 

If  false  conclusions  of  the  reasoning  power 

Made  the  eye  blind,  and  closed  the  passages 

Through  which  the  ear  converses  with  the  heart 

Has  not  the  soul,  the  being  of  your  life. 

Received  a  shock  of  awful  consciousness. 

In  some  calm  season,  when  these  lofty  rocks 

At  night's  approach  bring  down  the  unclouded  tkj 

To  rest  upon  their  cireumambient  walls ; 

A  temple  framing  of  diipensions  vast. 

And  yet  not  too  enormous  for  the  sound 

Of  human  anthems,— choral  song,  or  burst 

Sublime  of  instrumental  harmony 

To  glorify  th'  Eternal !    What  if  these 

Did  never  break  the  stillness  that  prevails 

Here,  if  the  solemn  nightingale  be  mute. 

And  the  soft  woodlark  here  did  never  chant 

Her  vespers,  nature  fails  not  to  provide 

Impulse  and  utterance.    The  whispering  air 

Sends  inspiration  from  the  shadowy  heights. 

And  blind  recesses  of  the  cavem'd  rocks  ; 

The  little  hills,  and  waters  numberless. 

Inaudible  by  daylight,  blend  their  notes 

With  the  loud  streams :  and  often,  at  the  hout 

When  issue  forth  the  first  pale  stars,  is  heard. 

Within  the  circuit  of  this  fabric  huge. 

One  voice — the  solitary  raven,  flying 

Athwart  the  concave  of  the  dark-blue  dome, 

Unseen,  perchance  above  all  power  of  sight— 

An  iron  knell !  with  echoes  from  afar 
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Faint-— And  still  fainter— a«  the  cry,  with  wliich 
The  wanderer  accompanies  her  flight 
Through  the  calm  region,  fades  upon  the  ear. 
Diminishing  hy  distance  till  it  seero*d 
T*  expire,  yet  from  th*  abyss  is  caught  again. 
And  yet  a^dn  recover'd. 

**  But  descending 
From  these  Imaginative  heights,  that  yield 
Far-stretching  views  into  eternity. 
Acknowledge  that  in  nature's  humbler  power 
Your  cherish'd  suUenness  is  forced  to  bend 
E'en  here,  where  her  amenities  are  sown 
With  sparing  hand.    Then  trust  yourself  abroad 
To  range  her  blooming  bowers,  and  spacious  fields, 
Where  on  the  labours  of  the  happy  throng 
She  smiles,  ifcluding  in  her  wide  embrace 
City,  and  town,  and  tower, — and  sea  with  ships 
Sprinkled  {  be  our  companion  while  we  track 
Her  rivers  populous  with  gliding  life ) 
While,  free  as  air,  o'er  printless  sands  we  march. 
Or  pierce  the  gloom  of  her  majestic  woods ; 
Roaming,  or  resting  under  grateful  shade 
In  peace  and  meditative  cheerfulness ; 
Where  living  things,  and  things  inanimate. 
Do  speak,  at  heaven's  command,  to  eye  and  ear, 
And  speak  to  social  reason's  inner  sense, 
With  inarticulate  language. 

**  For  the  man. 
Who,  in  this  spirit,  communes  with  the  forms 
Of  nature,  who  with  understanding  heart 
Doth  know  and  love  such  objects  as  excite 
No  morbid  passions,  no  disquietude. 
No  vengeance,  and  no  hatred,  needs  must  feel 
The  joy  of  that  pure  principle  of  love 
So  deeply,  that,  unsatisfied  with  aught 
Less  pure  and  exquisite,  he  cannot  choose 
But  seek  for  objects  of  a  kindred  love 
In  lellow  natures  and  a  kindred  joy. 
Accordingly  he  by  degrees  perceives 
His  feelings  of  aversion  soften'd  down  i 
A  holy  tenderness  pervade  his  frame. 
His  sanity  of  reason  not  iropair'd. 
Say  rather,  all  his  thoughts  now  flowing  clear. 
From  a  clear  fountain  flowing,  he  looks  round 
And  seeks  for  good ;  and  finds  the  good  he  seeks ; 
Vntil  abhorrence  and  contempt  are  things 
He  only  knows  by  name  s'and,  if  he  hear, 
From  other  mouths,  the  language  which  they  speak. 
He  is  compassionate  $  and  has  no  thought. 
No  feeling,  which  can  overcome  his  love. 

**  And  further ;  by  contemplating  these  forms 
In  the  relations  which  they  bear  to  man. 
He  shall  discern,  how,  through  the  various  means 
Which  silently  they  yield,  are  multiplied 
The  spiritual  presences  of  absent  things. 
Trust  me,  that  for  the  instructed,  time  will  come 
When  they  shall  meet  no  object  but  may  teach 
Some  acceptable  lesson  to  their  minds 
Of  human  suffering,  or  of  human  joy. 
So  shall  they  learn,  while  all  things  speak  of  man. 
Their  duties  from  all  forms ;  and  general  laws. 
And  local  accidents,  shall  tend  alike 
To  rouse,  to  urge ;  and,  with  the  will,  confer 
Th'  ability  to  spread  the  blessings  wide 
Of  true  philanthropy.    The  light  of  love 
Not  failing,  perseverance  from  their  steps 


Departing  not,  for  tiiem  shall  be  confirmM 

The  glorious  habit  by  which  sense  is  made 

Subservient  still  to  moral  purposes, 

Auxiliar  to  divine.    That  chaage  shall  doHM 

The  naked  tpirit,  ceasing  to  deplore 

The  burden  of  existence.    Science  thea 

Shall  be  a  precious  visitant  i  and  then. 

And  only  then,  be  worthy  of  her  name. 

For  then  her  heart  shall  kindle ;  her  dull  %y% 

Dull  and  inanimate,  no  more  shall  hang 

Chain'd  to  its  object  in  brvte  slavery  i 

But  taught  with  patient  interest  to  watdi 

The  processes  of  things,  and  serve  the  canee 

Of  order  and  distinctness,  not  for  this 

Shall  I  forget  that  its  most  noble  use. 

Its  most  illustrious  province,  must  be  found 

In  furnishing  clear  guidance,  a  support 

Not  treacherous  to  the  mind's  exctarHve  powtr. 

So  build  we  upi  the  being  that  we  are ; 

Thus  deeply  drinking  in  the  soul  of  things. 

We  shall  be  wise  perforce ;  and  while  inspired 

By  choice,  and  conscious  that  the  will  is  free. 

Unswerving  shall  we  move,  as  if  impell'd 

By  strict  necessity,  akmg  the  path 

Of  order  and  of  good.    Whate'er  we  see, 

Whate'er  we  feel,  by  agency  direct 

Or  indirect,  shall  tend  to  feed  and  nurse 

Our  faculties,  shall  fix  in  calmer  seats 

Of  moral  strength,  and  raise  to  loftier  heists 

Of  love  divine,  our  intellectual  souL" 

Here  closed  the  sage  that  eloquent  harangve, 
Pour'd  forth  with  fervour  in  continuous  stream  | 
Such  as,  remote,  'mid  savage  wilderness. 
An  Indian  chief  discharges  from  his  breast 
Into  the  hearing  of  assembled  tribes. 
In  open  circle  seated  round,  and  hushM 
As  the  unbreathing  air,  when  not  a  leaf 
Stirs  in  the  mighty  woods.    So  did  he  speak  t 
The  words  he  utter'd  shall  not  pass  away  { 
For  they  sank  into  me — the  bounteous  ^ 
Of  one  whom  time  and  nature  had  made  wis» 
Gracing  his  language  with  authority 
Which  hostile  spirits  silently  allow  { 
Of  one  accustom'd  to  desires  that  feed 
On  fruitage  gather'd  from  the  tree  of  lifo ; 
To  hopes  on  knowledge  and  experience  built  i 
Of  one  in  whom  persuasion  and  belief 
Had  ripen 'd  into  faith,  and  faith  become 
A  passionate  intuition )  whence  the  soul. 
Though  bound  to  earth  by  ties  of  pity  and  lovt» 
From  all  injurious  servitude  was  free. 

The  sun,  before  his  place  of  rest  were  reaehM, 
Had  yet  to  travel  for,  but  unto  us. 
To  us  who  stood  low  in  that  hollow  dell, 
He  had  become  invisible,— «  pomp 
Leaving  behind  of  yellow  radiance  spread 
Upon  the  mountain  sides,  in  contrast  bold 
With  ample  shadows,  seemingly,  no  less 
Than  those  resplendent  lights,  his  rich  bequest, 
A  dispensation  of  his  evening  power. 
Adown  the  path  that  from  the  glen  had  led 
The  funeral  train,  the  shepherd  and  his  mate 
Were  seen  descending ;  forth  to  greet  them  ran 
Our  little  page ;  the  rustic  pair  approach ; 
And  in  the  matron's  aspect  may  be  read 
A  plain  assurance  that  the  words  which  told 
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How  that  neglected  pentioMt  wm  sent 

Before  his  tSme  into  a  quiet  grave, 

Had  done  to  her  bamanity  no  wrong : 

But  we  are  khndly  welcomed — promptly  senred 

With  ostentitioas  xeal.    Along  the  floor 

Of  the  small  cottage  in  the  lonely  dell 

A  gratcftil  cooch  was  spread  for  onr  repose } 

Where,  in  the  guise  of  mountaineers,  we  slept, 

Stretch'd  upon  fragrant  heath,  and  Inll'd  by  sound 

Of  far-off  torrents  charming  the  still  night. 

And  to  tired  limbs  and  over-busy  thoughts 

Inviting  sleep  and  soft  forgetfulness. 
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FAmcwELL,  deep  valley,  with  thy  one  rude  house. 

And  its  small  lot  of  life-supporting  fields. 

And  guardian  rocks  !    Farewell,  attractive  seat ! 

To  the  still  influx  of  the  morning  light 

Open,  and  day's  pure  cheerfulness,  but  veilM 

From  human  observation,  as  if  yet 

Primeval  forests  wrapp'd  thee  round  with  dark 

Impenetrable  shade }  once  more  farewell, 

Majestic  circuit,  beautiful  abyss. 

By  nature  destined  from  the  birth  of  things 

For  quietness  profound ! 

Upon  the  side 
Of  that  brown  slope,  the  outlet  of  the  vale, 
Lingering  behind  my  comrades,  thus  I  breathed 
A  parting  tribute  to  a  spot  that  seem'd 
Like  the  fix'd  centre  of  a  troubled  world. 
And  now,  pursuing  leisurely  my  way. 
How  vain,  thought  I,  it  is  by  change  of  place 
To  seek  that  comfort  which  the  mind  denies ; 
Yet  trial  and  temptation  oft  are  shunn'd 
Wisely }  and  by  such  tenure  do  we  hold 


Frail  life's  possessions,  that  even  they  whose  lile 

Yields  no  peculiar  reason  of  complaint. 

Might,  by  the  promise  that  is  here,  be  won 

To  steal  from  active  duties,  and  embrace 

Obscurity,  and  calm  forgetfulness. 

Knowledge,  methinks  in  these  disorder'd  tiiDes» 

Should  be  allow'd  a  privilege  to  have 

Her  anchorites,  like  piety  of  old ; 

Men,  who,  from  faction  sacred,  and  unstain'd 

By  war,  might,  if  so  minded,  turn  aside 

Uncensured,  and  subsist,  a  scatter'd  few 

Living  to  God  and  nature,  and  content 

With  that  communion.    Consecrated  bo 

The  spots  where  such  abide  !    But  happier  still 

The  man,  whom,  furthermore,  a  hope  attends 

That  meditation  and  research  may  guide 

His  privacy  to  principles  and  powers 

Discover'd  or  invented :  or  set  forth. 

Through  his  acquaintance  with  the  wu;  b  of  truth. 

In  lucid  order ;  so  that,  when  his  course 

Is  run,  some  faithful  eulogist  may  say. 

He  sought  not  praise,  and' praise  did  overlook 

His  unobtrusive  merit  {  but  his  life. 

Sweet  to  himself,  was  exercised  in  good 

That  shall  survive  his  name  and  memory. 

Acknowledgments  of  gratitude  sincere 
Accompanied  these  musings :  fervent  thanks 
For  my  own  peaceful  lot  and  happy  choice ; 
A  choice  that  from  the  passions  of  the  world 
Withdrew,  and  fix'd  me  in  a  still  retreat, 
Shelter'd,  but  not  to  social  duties  lost. 
Secluded,  but  not  buried ;  and  with  long 
Cheeriug  my  days,  and  with  industrious  thought. 
With  ever-welcome  company  of  books. 
By  virtuous  friendship's  soul-sustaining  aid. 
And  with  the  blessings  of  domestic  love. 

Thus  occupied  in  mind  I  paced  along. 
Following  the  rugged  road,  by  sledge  or  whee 
Worn  in  the  moorland,  till  I  overtook 
My  two  assocbtes,  in  the  morning  simshine 
Halting  together  on  a  rocky  knoll. 
From  which  the  road  descended  repidly 
To  the  green  meadows  of  another  vale. 

Here  did  our  pensive  host  put  forth  his  hand 
In  sign  of  farewell.    **  Nay,"  the  old  man  said, 
«  The  fragrant  air  its  coolness  still  retains ; 
The  herds  and  flocks  are  yet  abroad  to  crop 
The  dewy  grass  t  you  cannot  leave  us  now. 
We  must  not  part  at  this  hiviting  hour." 
He  yielded,  though  reluctant  $  for  his  mind 
Instinctively  disposed  him  to  retire 
To  his  own  covert ;  as  a  billow,  heaved 
Upon  the  beach,  rolls  back  into  the  sea. 
So  we  descend ;  and  winding  round  a  rock 
Attain  a  point  that  show'd  the  valley — stretcn'd 
In  length  before  us }  and,  not  distant  far. 
Upon  a  rising  ground  a  gray  church  to-ver, 
Whose  battlements  were  screen'd  by  tufted  trees 
And,  towards  a  crystal  mere,  that  lay  beyond 
Among  steep  hills  and  woods  embosom'd,  flow'd 
A  copious  stream  with  boldly  winding  course  i 
Here  traceable,  there  hidden — there  again 
To  sight  restored,  and  glittering  in  the  sun. 
On  the  stream's  bank,  and  every  where,  appeared 
Fair  dwellings,  single,  or  in  social  knots ; 
Some  scatter'd  o'er  the  level,  others  perch'd 
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On  the  MH  sides,  %  cheerful  quiet  scene, 
Now  in  its  morning  purity  ftmj'd. 

'*  As,  'mid  some  happy  ralley  of  the  Alps,*' 
Said  I, «  once  happy,  ere  tyrannic  power 
Wantonly  breaking  in  upon  the  Swiss, 
Destroy 'd  their  unoffending  commonwealth, 
A  popular  equality  reigns  here, 
Save  for  one  house  of  state  beneath  whose  roof 
A  rural  lord  might  dwell."    "  No  feudal  pomp,' 
Replied  our  friend,  a  chronicler  who  stood 
Where'er  he  moved  upon  familiar  ground, 
'<  Nor  feudal  power  is  there ;  but  there  abides, 
In  his  allotted  home,  a  genuine  priest. 
The  shepherd  of  his  flock ;  or,  as  a  king 
Is  styled,  when  most  affectionately  praised, 
The  father  of  his  people.    Such  is  he ; 
And  rich  and  poor,  and  young  and  old,  rejoice 
Under  his  spiritual  sway.    He  hath  vouchsafed 
To  me  some  portion  of  a  kind  regard ; 
And  something  also  of  his  inner  mind 
Hath  he  imparted — ^but  |  speak  of  him 
As  he  is  known  to  all.    The  calm  delights 
Of  unambitious  piety  he  chose. 
And  learning's  solid  dignity ;  though  born 
Of  knightly  race,  nor  wanting  powerful  friends. 
Hither,  in  prime  of  manhood,  he  withdrew 
From  academic  bowers.    He  loved  the  spot. 
Who  does  not  love  his  native  soil  ?  he  prized 
The  ancient  rural  character,  composed 
Of  simple  manners,  feelings  unsuppre^s'd 
And  undisguised,  and  strong  and  serious  thought;. 
A  character  reflected  in  himself, 
With  such  embellishment  as  well  beseems 
His  rank  and  sacred  function.    This  deep  vale 
Winds  far  in  reaches  hidden  from  our  eyes, 
And  one  a  turreted  manorial  hall 
Adorns,  in  which  the  good  man's  ancestors 
Have  dwelt  through  ages,  patrons  of  this  cure. 
To  them,  and  to  his  own  judicious  pains. 
The  vicar's  dwelling,  and  the  whole  domain. 
Owes  that  presiding  aspect  which  might  well 
Attract  your  notice ;  statelier  than  could  else 
Have  been  bestow'd,  through  course  of  common 

chance, 
On  an  unwealthy  mountain  benefice.'* 

This  said,  oft  halting  we  pursued  our  wa^* ; 
Nor  reach'd  the  village  churchyard  till  the  sun. 
Travelling  at  steadier  pace  than  ours,  had  risen 
Above  the  summits  of  the  highest  hills. 
And  round  our  path  darted  oppressive  beams. 

As  chanced,  the  portals  of  the  sacred  pile 
blood  open,  and  we  enter 'd.    On  my  frame, 
At  such  transition  from  the  fervid  air, 
A  grateful  coolness  fell,  that  seem'd  to  strike 
The  heart,  in  concert  with  that  temperate  awe 
And  natural  reverence,  which  the  place  inspired. 
Not  raised  in  nice  proportions  was  the  pile. 
But  large  and  massy;  for  duration  built; 
With  pillars  crowded,  and  the  roof  upheld 
By  naked  rafters  intricately  cross'd, 
Like  leafless  underboughs,  'mid  some  thick  grove, 
Ail  wither'd  by  the  depth  of  shade  above. 
Admonitory  texts  inscribed  the  walls. 
Each,  in  its  ornamental  scroll,  enclosed, 
Each  also  crown 'd  with  winged  heads,  a  pair 
Of  rudely  painted  cherubim.    The  floor 


Of  nave  and  aisle,  in  unpretending  guise, 

Was  occupied  by  oaken  benches,  ranged 

In  seemly  rows ;  the  chancel  only  show'd 

Some  inoffensive  marks  of  earthly  state 

And  vain  dbtinction.    A  capacious  pew 

Of  sculptured  oak  stood  here,  with  drapery  lined; 

And  marble  monuments  were  here  display'd 

Thronging  the  walls ;  and  on  the  floor  benea*^ 

Sepulchral  stones  appear'd,  with  emblems  gr^vtn 

And  foot*wom  epitaphs,  and  some  with  small 

And  shining  effigies  of  brass  inlaid. 

The  tribute  by  these  various  records  claim'd. 

Without  reluctance  did  we  pay  ;  and  read 

The  ordinary  chronicle  of  birth. 

Office,  alliance,  and  promotion,  all 

Ending  in  dust ;  of  upright  magistrates. 

Grave  doctors  strenuous  for  the  mother  churd 

And  uncomipted  senators,  alike 

To  king  and  people  true.    A  brazen  plate. 

Not  easily  decipher'd,  told  of  one 

Whose  course  of  earthly  honour  was  begun 

In  quality  of  page  among  the  train 

Of  the  eighth  Henry,  when  he  cross'd  the  seas 

His  royal  state  to  show,  and  prove  his  strength 

Id  tournament,  upon  the  fields  of  France. 

Another  tablet  register'd  the  death. 

And  praised  the  gallant  bearing,  of  a  knight 

Tried  in  the  sea  flghts  of  the  second  Charles. 

Near  this  brave  knight  his  father  lay  entomb 'd  } 

And,  to  the  silent  language  giving  voice, 

I  read,  how  in  his  manhood's  earlier  dzy 

He,  'mid  th'  afflictions  of  intestine  war 

And  rightful  government  subverted,  found 

One  only  solace ;  that  he  had  espoused 

A  virtuous  lady  tenderly  beloved 

For  her  benign  perfections ;  and  yet  more 

Endear'd  to  him,  for  this,  that  in  her  state 

Of  wedlock  richly  crown'd  with  Heaven's  regard. 

She  with  a  numerous  issue  fiU'd  his  house, 

Who  throve,  like  plants,  uninjured  by  the  storm 

That  laid  their  country  waste.    No  need  to  speak 

Of  less  particular  notices  assign'd 

To  youth  or  maiden  gone  before  their  time. 

And  matrons  and  unwedded  sisters  old ; 

Whose  charity  and  goodness  were  rehearsed 

In  modest  paneg>*ric.    *<  These  dim  lines. 

What  would  they  tell  ?"  said  I }  but  from  the  tasi 

Of  puzzling  out  that  faded  narrative. 

With  whispers  soft  my  venerable  friend 

Call'd  me ;  and^  looking  down  the  darksome  aisle 

I  saw  the  tenant  of  the  lonely  vale 

Standing  apart ;  with  curvM  arm  reclined 

On  the  baptismal  font ;  his  pallid  face 

Uptum'd,  as  if  his  mind  were  wrapt,  or  lost 

In  some  abstraction ;  gracefully  he  stood. 

The  semblance  bearing  of  a  sculptured  form 

That  leans  upon  a  monumental  urn 

In  peace,  from  mom  to  night,  from  year  to  year. 

Him  from  that  posture  did  the  sexton  rouse ; 
Who  enter'd,  humming  carelessly  a  tune. 
Continuation  haply  of  the  notes 
That  had  beguiled  the  work  from  which  he  came. 
With  spade  and  mattock  o'er  his  shoulder  hung, 
To  be  deposited,  for  future  need. 
In  their  appointed  place.    The  pale  recluse 
Withdrew ;  and  straight  we  follow'd,  to  a  spot 
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Where  ran  and  shtde  were  intermixM )  for  there 

A  broad  oak,  stretching  forth  its  leafy  arms 

From  an  adjoining  pasture,  overhang 

Small  space  of  that  green  churchyard  with  a  light 

And  pleasant  awmng.    On  the  noss-grown  wall 

My  ancient  friend  and  I  together  took 

Onr  seats ;  and  thus  the  solitary  spake, 

/Standing  before  us.    *<  Did  you  note  the  mien 

Of  that  self-solaced,  easy-hearted  churl. 

Death's  hireling,  who  scoops  out  his  neighbour's 

grave. 
Or  wraps  an  old  acquaintance  up  in  clay. 
As  unconcemM  as  when  he  plants  a  tree  ? 
I  was  abruptly  summon*d  by  his  voice 
From  some  affecting  images  and  thoughts, 
And  from  the  company  of  serious  words. 
Much,  yesterday,  was  said  in  glowing  phrase 
Of  our  sublime  dependencies,  and  hopes 

*  For  future  states  of  being ;  and  the  wings 
Of  speculation,  joyfully  outspread, 
Hover'd  above  our  destiny  on  earth ; 

But  stoop,  and  place  the  prospect  of  the  soul 

In  sober  contrast  with  reality. 

And  man's  substantial  life.    If  this  mute  earth 

Of  what  it  holds  could  speak,  and  every  grave 

Were  as  a  volume,  shut,  yet  capable 

Of  yielding  its  contents  to  eye  and  ear, 

We  should  recoil,  stricken  with  sorrow  and  sbame 

To  see  disclosed,  by  such  dread  proof,  how  ill 

That  which  is  done  accords  with  what  is  known 

To  reason,  and  by  conscience  is  enjoln'd  { 

How  idly,  how  perversely,  life's  whole  course, 

*  To  this  conclusion,  deviates  from  the  line, 
Or  of  the  end  stops  short,  proposed  to  all 
At  her  aspiring  outset.    Mark  the  babe 
Not  lo;ig  accustom'd  to  thb  breathing  world ; 
One  that  hath  barely  leam'd  to  shape  a  smile ; 
Though  yet  irrational  of  soul  to  grasp 

With  tiny  fingers,  to  let  fall  a  tear ; 

And,  as  the  heavy  cloud  of  sleep  dissolves, 

To  stretch  his  limbs,  bemocking,  as  might  seem, 

Th'  outward  functions  of  intelligent  man ; 

A  grave  proficient  in  amusive  feats 

Of  puppetry,  that  from  the  lap  declare 

His  expectatbns,  and  announce  his  claims 

To  that  inheritance  which  millions  rue 

That  they  were  ever  bom  to  !    In  due  time 

A  day  of  solemn  ceremonial  comes ; 

When  they,  who  for  this  minor  hold  in  trust 

Rights  that  transcend  the  humblest  heritage 

Of  mere  humanity,  present  their  charge, 

For  this  occasion  daintily  adorn  *d, 

At  the  baptismal  font.    And  when  the  pure    , 

And  consecrating  elenient  hath  cleansed 

Th'  original  stain,  the  child  is  there  received 

Into  the  second  ark,  Christ's  church,  with  trust 

That  he,  from  wrath  redeem'd,  therein  shall  float 

Over  the  billows  of  this  troublesome  world 

To  the  fair  land  of  everlasting  life. 

Corrupt  affections,  covetous  desires. 

Are  all  renounced;  high  as  the  thought  of  man 

Can  carry  virtue,  virtue  is  profess'd ; 

A  dedication  made,  a  promise  given 

For  due  provision  to  control  and  guide. 

And  unremitting  progress  to  ensure 

In  holiness  and  truth." 


«<  You  cannot  blame," 
Here  interposing  fervently  I  said, 
"  Rites  which  attest  that  man  by  nature  lies 
Bedded  for  good  and  evil  in  a  gulf 
Fearfully  low ;  nor  will  your  judgment  scorn 
Those  services,  whereby  attempt  is  made 
To  lift  the  creature  toward  that  eminence 
On  which,  now  fairn,  erewhile  in  majesty 
He  stood ;  or  if  not  so,  whose  top  serene 
At  least  he  feels  tis  given  him  to  descry  i 
Not  without  aspirations,  evermore 
Returning,  and  injunctions  from  within 
Doubt  to  cast  off* and  weariness;  in  trust 
That  what  the  soul  perceives,  if  gkry  lost. 
May  be,  through  pains  and  perseverjstg  hope, 
Recover'd ;  or,  if  Bitberto  unknown, 
Lies  within  reach,  and  one  day  shall  be  gaia'd.** 

**  I  blame  them  not,"  be  calmly  answer'd,  <*no| 
The  outward  ritual  and  establish 'd  forms 
With  which  communities  of  men  invest 
These  inward  feelings,  and  th'  aspiring  vows 
To  which  the  lips  give  public  utterance. 
Are  both  a  natural  process ;  and  by  me 
Shall  pass  uncensured ;  though  the  issue  prove. 
Bringing  from  age  to  age  its  own  reproach, 
Incongruous,  impotent,  and  blank.    But,  oh ! 
If  to  be  weak  is  to  be  wretched— misereble, 
As  the  lost  angel  by  a  human  voice 
Hath  mournfully  pronounced,  then,  in  roy  mind^ 
Far  better  not  to  move  at  all  than  move 
By  impulse  sent  from  such  illusive  power. 
That  finds  and  cannot  fasten  down ;  that  graspt 
And  is  rejoiced,  and  loses  while  it  grasps; 
That  tempts,  imboldens— doth  a  while  sustain, 
And  then  betrays ;  accuses  and  inflicts 
Remorseless  punishment ;  and  so  retreads 
Th'  inevitable  cirele  t  better  far 
Than  this,  to  graze  the  herb  in  thoughtless  peace, 
By  foresight  or  remembrance,  undisturbed  ! 

**  Philosophy !  and  thou  more  vaunted  name» 
Religion  !  with  thy  statelier  retinue. 
Faith,  hope,  and  charity — from  the  visible  worid 
Choose  for  your  emblems  whatsoe'er  ye  find 
Of  safest  guidance  and  of  firmest  trust,-^ 
The  torch,  the  star,  the  anchor;  nor  except 
The  cross  itself,  at  whose  unconscious  feet 
The  generations  of  mankind  have  knelt 
Ruefully  seized,  and  shedding  bitter  tears. 
And  through  that  conflict  seeking  rest-M>f  yon 
High  titled  powers,  am  I  constrain'd  to  ask, 
Here  standing,  with  th'  unvoyageable  sky 
In  faint  reflection  of  infinitude 
Stretch'd  overhead,  and  at  my  pensive  feet 
A  subterraneous  magazrae  of  bones. 
In  whose  dark  vaults  my  own  shall  soon  be  laid. 
Where  are  your  triumphs  ?  your  dominion  where  } 
And  in  what  age  admitted  and  confinn'd  ? 
Not  for  a  happy  land  do  I  inquire. 
Island  or  grove,  that  hides  a  blessed  few 
Who,  with  obedience  willing  and  sincere. 
To  your  serene  wuthorlties  conform ; 
But  whom,  1  ask,  of  individual  souls. 
Have  ye  withdrawn  from  passion's  crooked  wayi. 
Inspired,  and  thoroughly  fortified  ?    If  the  hearf 
Could  be  inspected  to  its  inmost  folds 
By  f  ght  undazzled  with  the  glare  of  praise. 
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Who  shall  be  named — ^in  the  resplendent  line 
Of  sages,  martyrs*  confessors — the  man 
Whom  the  best  mightof  conscience,  truth  and  hope, 
For  one  day's  little  compass  has  preserved 
From  painful  and  discreditable  shocks 
Of  contradiction,  from  some  vague  desire 
Culpably  cherish'd,  or  corrupt  relapse 
To  some  unsanetion'd  fear  ?'* 

« If  this  be  to. 
And  man,"  said  I,  **  be  in  his  noblest  shape 
Thus  pitiably  infirm ;  then,  He  who  made. 
And  who  shall  judge  the  creature,  will  forgive. 
Yet,  in  its  general  tenor,  your  complaint 
Is  all  too  true ;  and  surely  not  misplaced  t 
For,  from   this   pregnant  spot  of  ground,  such 

thoughts 
Rise  to  the  notice  of  a  serioof  mind 
By  natural  exhalation.    With  the  dead 
In  their  repose,  the  living  in  their  mirth, 
Who  can  reflect,  utamoved,  upon  the  round 
Of  smooth  and  solemnized  complacencies, 
By  which,  on  Christian  lands,  from  age  to  age 
Profession  mocks  performance.    Earttf  is  sick. 
And  heaven  is  weary,  of  the  hollow  words 
Which  states  and  kingdoms  utter  when  they  talk 
Of  truth  and  justice.    Turn  to  private  life 
And  social  neighbourhood ;  look  we  to  ourselves  i 
A  light  of  duty  shines  on  every  day 
For  all  I  and  yet  how  few  are  warm'd  or  cheer*d ! 
How  few  who  mingle  with  their  fellow  men 
And  still  remain  self-govem'd,  and  apart. 
Like  this  our  honoured  friend :  and  thence  acquire 
Right  to  expect  his  vigorous  decline. 
That  promises  to  th'  end  a  blest  old  age  !'* 

**  Yet,**  with  a  smile  of  triumph  thus  exclaim*d 
The  solitary,  **  in  the  life  of  man. 
If  to  the  poetry  of  common  speech 
Faith  may  be  given,  we  see  as  in  a  glass 
A  true  reflection  of  the  circling  year, 
With  all  its  seasons.    Grant  that  spring  is  there, 
In  spite  of  many  a  rough,  untoward  blast, 
Hopeful  and  promising  with  buds  and  flowers  { 
Yet  where  is  glowing  summer's  long  rich  day, 
That  ought  to  follow  faithfully  express'd  ? 
And  mellow  autumn,  charged  with  bounteous  fruit, 
Where  is  she  imaged  ?  in  what  favour'd  clime 
Her  lavish  pomp,  and  ripe  magnificence  ? 
Yet,  while  the  better  part  is  miss'd,  the  worse 
In  man's  autumnal  season  is  set  forth 
With  a  resemblance  not  to  be  denied. 
And  that  contents  him ;  bowers  that  hear  no  more 
The  voice  of  gladness,  less  and  less  supply 
Of  outward  sunshine  and  internal  warmth ; 
And,  with  this  change,  sharp  air  and  falling  leaves. 
Foretelling  total  winter,  blank  and  cold. 

«  How  gay  the  habitations  that  bedeck 
This  fertile  valley !    Not  a  house  but  seems 
To  give  assurance  of  content  within  { 
Imbosom'd  happiness,  and  placid  love ; 
As  if  the  sunshine  of  the  day  were  met 
With  answering  brightness  in  the  hearts  of  all 
Who  walk  this  favour'd   ground.     But   chance 

regards. 
And  notice  forced  upon  incurious  ears  i 
These,  if  these  only,  teting  in  despite 
Of  the  encnmiums  by  my  friend  pronounced 


On  humble  life,  forbid  the  judging  mind 

To  trust  the  smiling  aspect  of  this  fidr 

And  noiseless  commonwealth.    The  simple  ractt 

Of  mountaineers  (by  nature's  self  removed 

From  foul  temptations,  and  by  constant  care 

Of  a  good  shepherd  tended  as  themselves 

Do  tend  their  flocks)  partake  man's  general  lot 

With  little  mitigation.    They  escape. 

Perchance,  guilt's  heavier  woes ;  and  do  not  tetH 

1010  tedium  of  fantastic  idleness ; 

Yet  life,  as  with  the  multitude,  with  them. 

Is  fashion 'd  like  an  ill-constructed  tale ; 

That  on  the  outset  wastes  its  gay  desires. 

Its  fair  adventures,  its  enlivening  hopes, 

And  pleasant  interests— for  the  sequel  leaving 

Old  things  repeated  with  diminish'd  grace  i 

And  all  the  labour'd  novelties  at  best 

Imperfect  substitutes,  whose  use  and  power 

Evince  the  want  and  weakness  whence  they  spring* 

While  in  this  serious  mood  we  held  discourse, 
The  reverend  pastor  toward  the  churchjrard  gat<» 
Approach'd ;  and,  with  a  mild,  respectful  air 
Of  native  cordiality,  our  friend 
Advanced  to  greet  him.    With  a  gracious  mien 
Was  he  received,  and  mutual  joy  prevail'd. 
Awhile  they  stood  in  conference,  and  I  guesf 
That  he,  who  now  upon  the  mossy  wall 
Sate  by  my  side,  had  vanish'd,  if  a  wish 
Could  have  transferr'd  him  to  his  lonely  house 
Within  the  circuit  of  those  guardian  rocks. 
For  roe,  I  look'd  upon  the  pair,  well  pleased 
Nature  had  framed  them  both,  and  both  were  maikM 
By  circumstance,  with  intermixture  fine 
Of  contrast  and  resemblance.    To  an  oak 
Hardy  and  grand,  a  weather-beaten  oak. 
Fresh  in  the  strength  and  majesty  of  age. 
One  might  be  liken 'd :  flourishing  appear 'd. 
Though  somewhat  past  the  fulness  of  his  prime. 
The  other— like  a  stately  sycamore. 
That  spreads,  in  gentler  pomp,  its  honey'd  shade. 

A  general  greeting  was  exchanged  t  and  soon 
The  pastor  leam'd  that  his  approach  had  given 
A  welcome  interruption  to  discourse 
Grave,  and  in  truth  too  often  sad.    "  Is  man 
A  child  of  hope  ?    Do  generations  press 
On  generations,  without  progress  made  ? 
Halts  the  individual,  ere  his  hairs  be  gray. 
Perforce  ?    Are  we  a  creature  in  whom  good 
Preponderates,  or  evil  ?    Doth  the  will 
Acknowledge  reason's  law  ?    A  living  power 
Is  virtue,  or  no  better  than  a  name. 
Fleeting  as  health,  or  beauty,  and  unsound  ? 
So  that  the  only  substance  which  remains, 
(For  thus  the  tenor  of  complaint  hath  run,) 
Among  so  many  shadows,  are  the  pains 
And  penalties  of  miserable  life, 
Doom'd  to  decay,  and  then  expire  in  dust ! 
Our  cogitations  this  way  have  been  drawn, 
These  are  the  points,"  the  wanderer  said,  "m 

which 
Our  inquest  turns.    Accord,  good  sir !  the  light 
Of  your  experience  to  dispel  this  gloom  t 
By  your  persuasive  w>dom  shall  the  heart 
That  frets,  or  languishes,  be  still'd  and  cheer'd." 

'*  Our  nature,"  said  the  priest,  in  mild  reply, 
**  Angels  may  weigh  and  fothom  t  they  perceive. 
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With  ondistemperM  and  vnelouded  spirit. 
The  object  m  it  is  i  but,  for  oanelves. 
That  specQlttive  height  we  maj  not  reach. 
The  good  and  evil  are  our  own  (  and  we 
Are  that  which  we  would  contemplate  from  far, 
Knowledge,  for  us,  is  diflkult  to  gain- 
Is  difllcul^  to  gain,  and  hard  to  keep— 
As  Tirtoe's  self;  like  virtue  u  beset 
Witt  fuares ;  tried,  tempted,  subject  to  decay. 
Loye,  admiration,  fear,  desire,  and  hate, 
Blind  were  we  without  these  i  through  these  alone 
Are  capable  to  notice  or  discern, 
Or  to  record  (  we  judge,  but  cannot  be 
Indifferent  judges.    *Spite  of  proudest  boast. 
Reason,  best  reason,  is  t'  imperfect  man 
An  effort  onlj,  and  a  noble  aim ; 
A  crown,  an  attribute  of  soyereign  power. 
Still  to  be  courted— never  to  be  won  ! 
Look  forth,  or  each  man  dive  into  himself  { 
What  sees  be  but  a  creature  too  perturb'd. 
That  is  transported  to  excess  {  that  yearns. 
Regrets,  or  trembles,  wrongly,  or  too  much ; 
Hopes  rashly,  in  disgust  as  rash  recoils  i 
Battens  on  spleen,  or  moulders  in  despair  r 
Thus  truth  is  mlss'd,  and  comprehension  fails  i 
And  darkness  and  delusion  round  our  path 
Spread,  from  disease,  whose  subtile  injury  lurks 
Within  the  very  faculty  of  sight 

**  Tet  lor  the  general  purposes  of  faith 
In  providence,' for  solace  and  support. 
We  may  not  doubt  that  who  can  best  subject 
The  will  to  reason's  law,  and  strictliest  live 
And  act  in  that  obedience,  he  shall  gain 
The  clearest  apprehension  of  those  truths, 
Which  unassisted  reason's  utmoat  power 
U  too  infirm  to  reach.    But— waiving  this. 
And  our  regards  confining  witliin  bounds 
Of  less  exalted  consciousness— through  which 
The  very  multitude  are  free  to  range — 
We  safely  may  affirm  that  human  life 
Is  either  fair  and  tempting,  a  soft  scene 
Grateful  to  sight,  refreshing  to  the  soul. 
Or  a  forbidding  tract  of  cheeriess  view ; 
E'en  as  the  same  is  look'd  at  or  approach'd. 
Thus,  when  in  changeful  April  snow  has  fall'ta, 
And  fields  are  white,  if  from  the  sullen  north 
Tour  walk  conduct  you  hither,  ere  the  sun 
Hath  gain'd  his  noontide  height,  this  churchyard, 

fill'd 
With  mounds  transversely  lying  side  by  side 
From  east  to  west,  before  you  will  appear 
An  unillumiaed,  blank,  and  dreaiy  plain. 
With  more  than  wintry  cheerlessness  and  gloom 
Saddening  the  heart    Go  forward,  and  look  back. 
Look,  from  tlie  quarter  whence  the  Lord  of  light, 
Of  life,  of  love,  and  gladsess  doth  dispense 
His  beams ;  which,  unexcluded  in  their  £U1, 
Upon  the  southern  side  of  every  grave 
Have  gently  exercised  a  melting  power. 
Then  will  a  vernal  prospect  greet  your  eye. 
All  fresh  and  beautiful,  and  green  and  bright. 
Hopeful  and  cheerful  t  vanished  is  the  snow, 
Vaikish'd  or  hidden ;  and  the  whole  domain. 
To  some  too  lightly  minded  might  appear 
A  meadow  carpet  for  the  dancing  honrs. 
This  contrast,  not  unsuitable  to  life. 


Is  to  that  other  state  more  apposite. 
Death  and  its  twofold  aspect ;  wintry— one, 
Cold,  sullen,  blank,  from  hope  and  joy  shut  out  | 
The  other,  which  the  ray  divine  hath  touch'd. 
Replete  with  vivid  promise,  bright  as  spring." 

**  We  see,  then,  as  we  feel,"  the  wanderer  thM 
With  a  complacent  animation  spake, 
*<  And  in  your  judgment,  sir  I  the  mind's  i 
On  evidence  is  not  to  be  ensured 
By  act  of  naked  reason.    Moral  truth 
Is  no  mechanic  structure,  built  by  rule  % 
And  which,  once  built,  retains  a  steadfast  i 
And  undisturb'd  proportions  i  but  a  thing 
Subject,  you  deem,  to  vital  accidents  i 
And,  like  the  water-lily,  lives  and  thrives. 
Whose  root  is  fix'd  in  stable  earth,  whose  head 
Floats  on  the  tossing  waves.    With  joy  sincett 
I  re-salute  these  sentiments  confirm'd 
By  your  authority*    But  how  acquire 
The  inward  principle  that  gives  effect 
To  outward  argument :  the  passive  will 
Meek  to  admit ;  the  active  energy. 
Strong  and  unbounded  to  embrace,  and  firv 
To  keep  and  cherish  ?    How  shall  man  unite 
With  self-forgetting  tendemesi  of  heart 
An  earth  despising  dignity  of  soul  ? 
Wise  in  that  union,  and  without  it  blind !" 

«  The  way,"  said  I, « to  court,  if  not  obtain 
Th'  ingenuous  mind,  apt  to  be  set  aright. 
This,  in  the  lonely  dell  discoursing,  you 
Declared  at  large  %  and  by  what  exercise 
From  visible  nature  or  the  inner  self 
Power  may  be  train'd,  and  renovation  brought 
To  those  who  need  the  gift    But,  after  all. 
Is  aught  so  certain  as  that  man  is  doom'd 
To  breathe  beneath  a  vault  of  ignorance  ? 
The  natural  roof  of  that  dark  house  in  which 
His  soul  is  pent !    How  little  can  be  known— 
This  is  the  wise  man's  sigh  t  how  for  we  err— 
This  is  the  good  man's  not  unfrcquent  pang ! 
And  they  perhaps  err  least,  the  lowly  class 
Whom  a  benign  necessity  compels 
To  follow  reason's  least  ambitioas  course  > 
Such  do  I  mean  who,  unpeiplex'd  by  doubt. 
And  unincited  by  a  wish  to  look 
Into  high  objects  farther  than  they  may. 
Pace  to  and  fro,  from  morn  till  eventide, 
The  narrow  avenue  of  daily  toil 
For  daily  bread." 

«  Yes,"  buoyantly  exclaim^ 
The  pale  recluse—^  praise  to  the  sturdy  pK>ngh, 
And  patient  spade,  and  shepherd's  simple  crook, 
And  ponderous  loom— resounding  while  it  hcddt 
Body  and  mind  in  one  captivity ; 
And  let  the  light  mechanic  tool  be  haii'd 
With  honours  which,  encasing  by  the  power 
Of  long  companionship,  the  artist's  hand. 
Cuts  off  that  hand,  with  all  its  world  of  nervei, 
From  a  too  busy  commerce  with  the  heart  .* 
Inglorious  implements  of  craft  and  toil. 
Both  ye  that  shape  and  build,  and  ye  that  force, 
By  slow  solicitation,  earth  to  yield 
Her  annual  bounty,  sparingly  dealt  forth 
With  wise  reluctance,  you  would  I  extol. 
Not  for  gross  good  alone  which  ye  produce. 
But  for  th'  impertinent  and  ceaseless  strife 
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Of  proofs  and  reasons  ye  preclude — ^in  those 
Who  to  your  dull  society  are  bom. 
And  with  their  humble  birthright  rest  content 
Would  I  had  ne'er  renounced  it  !** 

A  slight  flush 
Of  moral  anger  previously  had  tinged 
The  old  man's  cheek  {  but,  at  this  closing  turn 
Of  self-reproach,  it  pass'd  away.    Said  he, 
«  That  which  we  feel  we  utter ;  as  we  think 
So  have  we  argued  ;  reaping  for  oqr  pains 
No  visible  recompense.    For  our  relief 
You,"  to  the  pastor  turning  thus  he  spake, 
^  Have  kindly  interposed.    May  I  entreat 
Your  further  help  ?    The  mine  of  real  life 
Dig  for  us ;  and  present  us,  in  the  shape 
Of  virgin  ore,  that  gold  which  we,  by  pains 
Fruitless  as  those  of  a&y  alchymists. 
Seek  from  the  torturing  crucible.    There  lies 
Around  us  a  domain  where  you  have  long 
Watch'^both  the  outward  course  and  inner  heart  $ 
Give  us,  for  our  abstractbns,  solid  (acts  { 
For  our  disputes,  plain  pictures.    Ray  what  man 
He  is  who  cultivates  yon  hanging  field  ; 
What  qualities  of  mind  she  bears,  who  comes. 
For  mom  and  evening  service,  with  her  pail. 
To  that  green  pasture ;  place  before  our  sight 
The.  family  who  dwell  within  yon  house 
Fenced  round  with  glittering  laurel  i  or  in  that 
Below,  from  which  the  curling  smoke  ascends. 
Or  rather,  as  we  stand  on  holy  earth. 
And  have  the  dead  around  iis,  take  from  them 
Your  ii)stances }  for  they  are  both  best  known. 
And  by  frail  man  most  equitably  judged. 
Epitomise  the  life  ;  pronounce,  you  can, 
Authentic  epitaphs  on  some  of  these 
Who,  from  their  lowly  mansions  hither  brought. 
Beneath  this  turf  lie  mouldering  at  our  feet. 
So,  by  your  records,  may  our  doubts  be  solved  ; 
And  so,  not  searching  higher,  we  may  leara 
To  prize  the  breath  we  share  with  htanan  kind  j 
And  look  upon  the  duet  of  fMn  with  awe,*' 

The  priest  replied..   «  An  otBce  you  impose 
For  which  peculiar  requisites  are  mine  $ 
Yet  much,  I  feel,  is  wanting— else  the  task 
Would  be  most  grateful.    Trae  indeed  it  is 
That  they  whom  death  has  hidden  from  our  sight 
Are  worthiest  of  the  mind's  regard  t  with  these 
The  future  cannot  contradict  the  past  t 
Mortality's  last  exercise  and  proof 
Is  undeigone  $  the  transit  made  that  shows 
The  very  soul,  reveal'd  as  she  departs. 
Yet,  on  your  first  suggestion,  will  I  give. 
Ere  we  descend  into  these  silent  vaults, 
One  picture  from  the  living. — 

«*  You  behold, 
High  on  the  breast  of  yon  dark  mountain— dark 
With  stony  barrenness,  a  shining  speck 
Bright  as  a  sunbeam  sleeping  till  a  shower 
Brush  it  away,  or  cloud  pass  over  it  t 
And  such  it  might  be  deem'd — a  sleeping  sunbeam  i 
But  His  a  plot  of  cultivated  ground. 
Cut  off,  an  island  in  the  dusky  waste  ; 
And  that  attractive  brightness  is  its  own. 
The  lofty  site,  by  nature  framed  to  tempt 
Amid  a  wilderness  of  rocks  and  stones 
The  tiller's  hand,  a  hermit  might  have  chosen, 


For  opportunity  presented,  thence 
Far  forth  to  send  his  wandering  eye  o'er  land 
And  ocean,  and  look  down  upon  the  works. 
The  habitations,  and  the  ways  of  men. 
Himself  unseen  !    But  no  tradition  tells 
That  ever  hermit  dipp'd  his  maple  dish 
In  the  sweet  spring  that  lurks  'mid  yon  green  fields  i 
And  no  such  visionary  views  belong 
To  those  who  occupy  and  t^  the  ground. 
And  on  the  bosom  of  the  mountain  dwell— 
A  wedded  pair  in  childless  solitude. 
A  house  of  stones  collected  on  the  spot. 
By  rade  hands  built,  with  rocky  knolls  in  firont, 
Back'd  also  by  a  iedge  of  rock,  whose  crest 
Of  birch  trees  waves  upon  the  chimney  top  t 
A  rough  abode— in  colour,  shape,  and  size. 
Such  as  in  unsafe  times  of  border  war 
Might  have  beer  wish'd  for  and  contrived,  t'  elude 
The  eye  of  roving  plunderei^— for  their  need 
Suffices  and  unshaken  bears  the  assault 
Of  their  most  dreaded  foe,  the  strong  south-west 
In  anger  blowing  from  the  distant  sea. 
Alone  within  her  solitary  hut  i 
There,  or  within  the  compass  of  her  fields, 
At  any  moment  may  the  dame  be  found 
Tme  as  the  stock-dove  to  her  shallow  nest 
And  to  the  grove  that  holds  it    She  beguiles 
By  intermingled  work  of  house  and  field 
The  siunmer's  day,  and  winter's  {  with  success   * 
Not  equal,  but  sufficient  to  maintain. 
E'en  at  the  worst,  a  smooth  stream  oi  content, 
Until  the  expected  hour  at  which  her  mate 
From  the  lar-distant  quarry's  vault  returns  | 
And  by  his  converse  crowns  a  silent  day 
With  evening  cheerfulness.    In  powers  of  mind. 
In  scale  of  culture,  few  among  my  flock 
Hold  lower  rank  than  this  sequester'd  pair ; 
But  humbleness  of  heart  descends  from  heaven ; 
And  that  best  gift  of  heaven  hath  fSill'n  on  them  $ 
Abundant  recompense  for  every  want. 
Stoop  from  your  height,  ye  proud,  and  copy  these ! 
Who,  in  their  noiseless  dwelling  place,  can  bear 
The  voice  of  wisdom  whispering  Scripture  texts 
For  the  mind's  government,  or  temper's  peace  $ 
And  recommending,  for  their  mutual  need. 
Forgiveness,  patience,  hope,  and  charity !" 
**  Much  was  I  pleased,"  the  gray-hair'd  wanderer 

said, 
*<  When  to  those  shining  fields  our  notice  first 
You  tura'd  I  and  yet  more  pleased  have  from  yo« 

lips 
Gather'd  this  fair  report  of  them  who  dwell 
In  that  retirement ;  whither,  by  such  course 
Of  Avil  hap  and  good  as  oft  awaits 
A  lone  wayfaring  man,  I  once  Was  brought. 
Dark  on  my  road  th'  autumnal  evening  fell 
While  I  was  traversing  yon  mountain  pass, 
And  night  succeeded  with  unusual  gloom : 
So  that  my  feet  and  hands  at  length  became 
Guides  better  than  mine  eyes  {  until  a  light 
High  in  the  gloom  appear'd,  too  high,  methought^ 
For  human  habitation ;  but  I  long'd 
To  reach  it,  destitute  of  other  hope. 
I  look'd  with  steadiness  as  sailors  look 
On  the  north  star,  or  watch-tower's  distant  lamp. 
And  saw  the  light— now  fix'd— and  shifting  now  • 
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Not  like  a  dancing  meteor,  but  io  line 

Of  neTer^vaiying  motion,  to  and  fro : 

It  if  no  night-fire  of  tlie  naked  hills. 

Thought  I,  some  friendly  covert  must  be  near. 

With  this  persuasion  thitherward  my  steps 

I  turn,  and  reach  at  last  the  guiding  light  $ 

Joy  to  myself.'  but  to  the  heart  of  her 

Who  there  was  standing  on  the  open  hiU| 

(The  same  kind  matron  whom  your  tongue  hath 

praised,) 
Alarm  and  diBsappointment !    The  alarm 
Oased,  when  she  leam*d  through  what  mishap  I 

came. 
And  by  what  help  had  gain'd  those  distant  fields. 
Drawn  from  her  cottage,  on  that  open  height. 
Bearing  a  lantern  in  her  hand  she  stood. 
Or  paced  the  ground,  to  guide  her  husband  home. 
By  that  unwearied  signal,  kenn*d  afar; 
An  anxious  duty !  which  the  lofty  site, 
Trarersed  but  by  a  few  irreguiar  paths, 
Imposes,  whensoe'er  untoward  chance  • 

Detains  him  after  his  accustomed  hour 
Till  night  lies  black  upon  the  ground.    <  But  come, 
Come,'  said  the  matron,  <  to  our  poor  abode ; 
Those  dark  rocks  hide  it ."    Entering,  I  beheld 
A  blazing  fire,  beside  a  cleanly  hearth 
Sate  down ;  and  to  her  office,  with  leave  ask'd, 
The  dame  retum'd.    Or  ere  that  glowing  pile 
Of  mountain  turf  required  the  builder's  hand 
Its  wasted  splendour  to  repair,  the  door 
Open'd,  and  she  re-enter'd  with  glad  looks, 
Her  helpmate  following.    Hospitable  fare, 
Frank  conversation, made  the  evening's  treat; 
Need  a  bewilder'd  traveller  wish  for  more  ? 
B  It  more  was  given  i  I  studied  as  we  sate 
By  the  bright  fire,  the  good  man's  face ;  composed 
Of  features  elegant ;  an  open  brow 
Of  undisturb'd  humanity;  a  cheek 
SufiTused  with  something  of  a  feminine  hue } 
Eyes  beaming  courtesy  and  mild  regard ; 
But,  in  the  quicker  turns  of  the  discourse, 
Expression  slowly  varying,  that  evinced 
A  tardy  apprehensbn.    From  a  fount 
Lost,  tho^glit  I,  in  th'  obscurities  of  time. 
But  honour'd  once,  these  features  and  that  mien 
May  have  descended,  though  I  see  them  here, 
In  such  a  man,  so  gentle  and  subdued, 
Withal  so  graceful  in  his  gentleness, 
A  race  illust.ious  for  heroic  deeds. 
Bumbled,  but  not  degraded,  may  expire. 
Ihis  pleasing  fancy  (cherish'd  and  upheld 
Bf  sundry  rccoUeetiona  of  such  fall 
From  high  to  low,  ascent  from  low  to  high, 
As  books  record,  and  e'en  the  careless  mind 
Cannot  but  notice  among  men  and  things) 
W^ent  with  me  to  the  place  of  my  repose. 

**  Roused  by  the  crowing  cock  at  dawn  of  day, 
I  yet  had  risen  too  late  to  interchange 
A  morning  salutation  with  my  host. 
Gone  forth  already  to  the  fur-off  seat 
Of  his   dav'e  work.     <  Three  dark   mid-winter 

months 
Pass,'  said  the  matron,  <  and  I  never  see. 
Save  when  the  Sabbath  brings  its  kind  release. 
My  helpmate's  face  by  light  of  day.    He  quits 
!lis  door  in  darknest,  aor  till  dusk  returns. 


And,  through  Heaven's  blessing,  thus  we  gain  th 

bread 
For  which  we  pray  i  and  for  the  wants  provide 
Of  sickness,  accident,  and  helpless  age. 
Companions  have  I  many  {  many  friends, 
Dependants,  eomfortora— my  wheel,  my  fire. 
All  day  the  house-clock  ticking  in  mine  ear. 
The  cackling  hen,  the  tender  chicken  brood. 
And  the  wild,  birds  that  gather  round  my  porch. 
This  honest  sheep-dog's  countenance  I  readt 
With  him  can  talk  t  nor  blush  to  waste  a  word 
On  creatures  less  intelligent  and  shrewd. 
And  if  the  blustering  wind  that  drives  the  clouds 
Care  not  for  me,  he  lingers  round  my  door, 
And  makes  me  pastime  when  our  tempers  suits 
But,  above  all,  my  thoughts  are  my  support. 
The  naatron  ended — nor  could     orbear 
To  exclaim,  <  O  hap^y !  yielding  to  the  law 
Of  these  privations,  richer  in  the  main ! 
While  thankless  thousands  are  opprest  andjelogg'd 
By  ease  and  leisure,  by  the  very  wealth 
And  pride  of  opportunity  made  poor ; 
While  tens  of  thousands  ^Iter  in  their  path. 
And  sink,  through  utter  want  of  cheering  light; 
For  you  the  hours  of  labour  do  not  flag : 
For  you  ^ach  evening  hath  its  shining  star. 
And  eveiy  Sabbath  day  its  golden  sun.'  " 
**  Yes !"  said  the  solitary  with  a  smile 
That  seem'd  to  break  from  an  expanding  heart, 
"  The  untutor'd  bisd  may  found,  and  so  construct 
And  with  such  soft  materials  line  her  nest, 
Fix'd  in  the  centre  of  a  prickly  brake. 
That  the  thorns  wound  her  not:  they  only  guai^ 
Powers  not  ui^ustly  liken'd  to  those  gifts 
Of  happy  instinct  which  the  woodland  bird 
Shares  with  her  species,  nature's  grace  sometimes 
Upon  the  indivylual  doth  confer. 
Among  her  higher  creatures  bom  and  train'd 
To  uso  of  reason.    And,  I  own,  that  tired 
Of  th'  ostentatious  world — a  swelling  stage 
With  empty  actions  and  vain  passions  stuff'd. 
And  from  the  private  struggles  of  mankind 
Hoping  for  less  than  I  could  wish  to  hope. 
Far  less  than  once  1  trusted  and  believed— 
I  loved  to  hear  of  those,  who,  not  contending. 
Nor  suramon'd  to  contend  for  virtue's  prize. 
Miss  not  the  humbler  good  at  which  they  aim ; 
Blest  with  a  kindly  faculty  to  blunt 
The  edge  of  adverse  circumstance,  and  turn 
Into  their  contraries  the  petty  plagues 
And  hinderances  with  which  they  stand  beset 
In  early  youth,  among  my  native  hills, 
I  knew  a  Scottish  peasant  who  possess'd 
A  few  small  crofts  of  stone-encumber'd  ground ; 
Masses  ni  every  shape  and  size,  that  lay 
Scattcr'd  about  under  the  mouldering  walls 
Of  a  rough  precipice ;  and  some,  apart, 
In  quarters  unobooxious  to  such  chance, 
As  if  the  moon  had  shower'd  them  down  in  spite  | 
But  he  repined  not.    Though  the  plough  was  scared 
By  these  obstructions,  *  round  the  shady  stones 
A  fertilizing  moisture,*  said  the  swain, 
<  Gathers,  and  is  preserved ;  and  feeding  dews 
And  damps,  through  all  the  droughty  summer  day. 
From  out  their  substance  issuing  maintain 
Herbage  that  never  fidls :  no  grass  springs  up 
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80  gre«n,  10  fresh,  10  plentifii],  is  mine !' 
But  thinly  sown  these  natures }  rare,  at  least. 
The  mutual  aptitude  of  seed  and  soil 
That  yields  such  kindly  product    He,  whose  bed 
Perhaps  yon  loose  sods  corer,  the  poor  pensioner 
Brought  yesterday  from  our  sequestered  dell 
Here  to  lie  down  in  lasting  quiet — he. 
If  living  now,  could  otherwise  report 
Of  rustic  loneliness;  that  gray-hair*d. orphan- 
So  call  him,  for  humanity  to  him 
No  parent  was — feelingly  could  have  told. 
In  Ufe,  in  death,  what  solitude  can  breed 
Of  selfishness,  and  cruelty,  and  vice ; 
Or,  if  it  breed  not,  hath  not  power  to  cure. 
But  your  compliance,  slr^  with  our  request 
My  words  too  long  have  hinder'd.** 

Undeterr'd, 
Perhaps  incited  rather,  by  these  shocks, 
In  no  ungracious  opposition,  given 
To  the  confiding  spirit  of  his  own 
Experienced  foith,  the  reverend  pastor  said. 
Around  him  looking,  ^  Where  shall  I  begin  ? 
Who  shall  be  first  selected  from  my  flock, 
Gatfaer'd  together  in  their  peaceful  fold  ?*» 
He  paused,  and  having  lifted  up  his  eyes 
To  the  pure  heaven,  he  cast  them  down  again 
Upon  the  earth  beneath  his  feet ;  and  spake. 
*«  To  a  mysteriously-consorted  pair 
This  place  is  consecrate  1  to  death  and  life, 
And  to  the  best  affections  that  proceed 
From  their  conjunction }— consecrate  to  faith 
In  hiin  who  bled  for  man  upon  the  cross ; 
Hallow 'd  to  revelation ;  and  no  less 
To  reason's  mandates  t  and  the  hopes  divine 
Of  pure  imagination ; — above  all, 
To  charity,  and  love,  that  have  provided 
Within  these  precincts,  a  capacious  bed 
And  receptacle,  open  to  the  good 
And  evil,  to  the  just  and  the  unjust  t 
In  which  they  find  an  equal  resting-place  t 
£*en  as  the  multitude  of  kindred  brooks 
And  streams,  whose  murmur  fills  this  hollow  vale. 
Whether  their  course  be  turbulent  or  smooth. 
Their  waters  clear  or  sullied,  all  are  lost 
Within  the  bosom  of  yon  crystal  lak^. 
And  end  their  Journey  in  the  same  repose ! 
«And  blest  are  they  who  sleep}  and  we  tiiat 

know. 
While  in  a  ajxit  Ijike  this  we  breathe  and  walk. 
That  all  beneath  ns  by  the  wings  are  covered 
Of  motherly  humanity,  outspread 
And  gathering  all  within  their  tender  shade. 
Though  loath  and  slow  to  come !    A  battle  field. 
In  stillness  left  when  slaughter  fo  no  more. 
With  this  compared,  is  a  strange  spectacle  \ 
A  rueful  sight  the  wild  shore  strewn  with  wrecks. 
And  trod  by  people  in  afflicted  quest 
Of  friends  and  kindred,  whom  the  angry  sea 
Restores  not  to  their  prayer !    Ah !  who  would 

think 
That  all  the  scattered  subjects  which  compose 
Eartti's  melancholy  vision  through  the  space 
Of  all  her  climes  $  these  wretched,  these  depraved. 
To  Tirtue  lost,  insensible  of  peace. 
From  the  delights  of  charity  cut  off, 
To  pity  dead,  th'  oppressor  and  tii*  opprest  \ 


Tyrants  who  utter  the  destroying  word, 

And  slaves  who  will  consent  to  be  dcetnyM 

Were  of  one  species  with  the  shelterM  Um^ 

Who,  with  a  dutiful  and  tender  hand. 

Did  lodge,  in  an  appropriated  spot. 

This  file  of  infuits ;  some  that  never  bceethei 

The  vital  air  $  and  others,  who,  allowM 

That  privilege,  did  yet  expire  too  soon. 

Or  with  too  brief  a  warning,  to  admit 

Administration  of  the  holy  rite 

That  lovingly  consigns  the  babe  to  th*  anat 

Of  Jesus,  and  his  everlasting  care. 

These  that  in  trembling  hope  are  laid  ^«rt| 

And  the  besprinkled  nursling,  unrequired 

Till  he  begins  to  smile  upon  the  breast 

That  feeds  him ;  and  the  tottering  little  osie 

Taken  from  air  and  sunshkie  when  the  rose 

Of  infancy  hie   blooms  upon  his  cheek  t 

The  thinking,  thoughtless   schoolboy  1   the  Md 

youth 
Of  soul  impetuous,  and  iie  bashful  maid 
Smitten  while  all  the  promises  of  lils 
Are  opening  round  hen  those  of  middle  age. 
Cast  down  while  confident  in  strength  they  stand. 
Like  pillars  fix'd  more  firmly,  as  might  seem. 
And  more  secure,  by  very  weight  of  all 
That,  for  support,  rests  on  them  t  the  decay'd 
And  burdensome  t  and  lastly,  that  poor  few 
Whose  light  of  reason  b  with  age  extinct ; 
The  hopeful  and  the  hopeless,  first  and  last. 
The  earliest  summoned  and  the  longest  spend  * 
Are  here  deposited,  with  tribute  paid 
Various,  but  unto  each  some  tribute  paid ; 
As  if,  amid  these  peaceful  hills  and  groves. 
Society  were  touch'd  with  kind  concern  t 
And  gentle  <  Nature  grieved,  that  one  should  diet 
Or,  if  the  change  demanded  no  regret. 
Observed  the  liberating  stroke— and  bless'd. 
And  whence  that  tribute  ?  wherefore  these  regards  } 
Not  from  the  naked  heart  alone  of  man, 
(Though  claiming  high  distinction  upon  earth 
As  the  sole  spring  and  fountain-head  of  tean, 
His  own  peculiar  utterance  for  distress 
Or  gladness.)    No,'*  the  philosophic  priest 
Continued,  «*  'tis  not  in  the  vital  teat 
Of  feeling  to  produce  them,  without  aid 
From  the  pure  soul,  the  soul  sublime  and  pure 
With  her  two  Realties  of  eye  and  ear. 
The  one  by  which  a  creature,  whom  his  sins 
Have  render'd  prone,  tan  upward  look  to  heaves, 
The  other  that  empowers  him  to  perceive 
The  voice  of  deity,  on  height  and  plain. 
Whispering  those  truths  in  stilhiess,  which  the 

WOBD, 

To  the  four  quarters  of  the  winds,  proclaims. 
Not  without  such  assistance  could  the  use 
Of  these  benign  observances  prevaiL 
Thus  are  they  bom,  thus  foster'd  and  mtintiinMi 
And  by  the  care  prospective  of  oiix  wise 
Forefathers,  who,  to  guard  against  the  shocks, 
The  fluctuation  and  decay  of  things, 
Imbodied  and  establish'd  these  high  truths 
In  solemn  institutions )  men  convinced 
That  life  is  love  and  immortality. 
The  being  one,  and  one  the  element 
There  lies  the  channel,  and  original  bed 
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From  the  beginning,  bollow'd  out  end  tcoop'd 
For  man's  effectionf }  else  betiey'd  end  lostj 
And  BwallowM  np  *mid  deserts  infinite  .*< 
This  is  the  genuine  coarse,  the  aim,  and  end 
Of  prescient  reason  $  all  conclnsions  else 
Are  abject,  vain,  presomptuoos,  and  perverse. 
The  fiith  partaking  of  those  bolj  times. 
life,  I  repeat,  is  energy  of  love 
Divine  or  human  i  eacereised  in  pain. 
In  strife,  and  tribulation ;  and  ordain'd. 
If  so  approved  and  sanctified,  to  pass. 
Through  shades  and  silent  rest,  to  endless  joy." 


BOOK  YL 

rHE  CHUBCHTARD  AMONG  THE  MOUNTAIN& 

Amcunirr. 
Mi^  addrefls  to  the  state  and  church  of  England.  The 
liastor  not  fnierior  to  the  ancient  worthies  of  the  church. 
He  begins  his  narratiTes  with  an  instance  of  unrequited 
fOTe.  Anguish  of  mind  subdued,  and  how.  The  lonely 
Ainer,  an  imtance  of  pereeverance,  which  leads  by 
contrast  to  an  example  of  abused  ulents,  irresolution, 
and  weakness.  Solitary,  applying  this  covertly  to  his 
own  case,  asks  tar  an  Instance  of  some  stranger,  whose 
dispositions  may  have  led  him  to  end  his  days  here. 
Pastor,  in  answer,  gives  an  account  of  the  harmonising 
influence  of  solitude  upon  two  men  of  opposite  princi- 
ples, who  had  encountered  agitations  in  public  life* 
The  rule  by  which  peace  may  be  obtained  expressed, 
and  where.  Solitary  hints  at  an  overpowering  fatality. 
Answer  of  the  pastor.  What  subjects  he  will  exclude 
from  his  narratives.  Conversation  upon  thia  Insunce 
of  an  unamiable  character,  a  female,  and  why  given. 
Contrasted  with  this,  a  meek  sufferer,  lh>m  unguarded 
and  betrayed  love.  Instance  of  heavier  guilt,  and  Its 
consequences  to  the  offender.  '  Whh  this  instance  of  a 
mairlagB  contract  broken  is  contrssted  one  of  a  wi- 
dower, evidencing  his  iaithful  affection  towards  his 
deceased  wife  by  his  care  of  their  female  children. 

Hail  to  the  crown  by  freedom  shaped,  to  gird 
An  English  sovereign's  brow  !  and  to  the  throne 
Whereon  he  sits  I    Whose  deep  foundations  lie 
in  veneration  and  the  people's  love  i 
Whose  steps  are  equity,  whose  seat  is  law. 
Hail  to  the  state  of  England !    And  conjoin 
With  this  a  salutation  as  devout, 
Made  to  the  spiritual  fabric  of  her  church  t 
Fomided  in  truth }  by  blood  of  martyrdom 
Cemented ;  by  the  hands  of  wisdom  rear'd 
In  beauty  of  holiness,  with  order'd  pomp, 
Decent,  and  unreproved.    The  voice,  that  greets 
The  majesty  of  both,  shall  pray  for  both ; 
That,  mutually  protected  and  sustain'd, 
They  may  endure  long  as  the  sea  surrounds 
This  favoured  land,  or  stmshine  warms  her  soil. 
And  O,  ye  swelling  hills,  and  spacious  plains ! 
Besprent  from  shore  to  shore  with  steeple-towers. 
And  spires  whose  **  silent  finger  points  to  heaven  ;'* 
Nor  wanting,  at  wide  intervals,  the  bulk 
Of  ancient  minster,  lifted  above  the  cloud 
Of  the  dense  air,  which  town  or  city  breeds 
To  intercept  the  sun's  glad  beams,— may  ne'er 
That  true  succession  fail  of  English  hearts, 
Who,  with  ancestral  feeling  can  perceive 
What  in  those  holy  structures  ye  possess 
:)f  ornamental  interest  and  the  charm 


Of  pious  sentiment  diffused  afar. 

And  human  charity,  and  social  love. 

Thus  never  shall  th'  indignities  of  time 

Approach  their  reverend  graces,  unopposed ; 

Nor  shall  the  elements  be  free  to  hurt 

Their  fair  proportions  {  nor  the  blinder  rage 

Of  bigot  zeal  madly  to  overturn ; 

And,  if  the  desolatiog  hand  of  war 

Spare  them,  they  shall  continue  to  bestow^- 

Upon  the  throog'd  abodes  of  busy  men 

(Depraved,  and  ever  prone  to  fill  their  minds 

Exclusively  with  transitory  things) 

An  air  and  mien  of  dignified  pursuit  $ 

Of  sweet  civility — on  rustic  wilds. 

The  poet,  fostering  for  his  native  land 

Such  hope,  entreats  that  servants  may  abocmd 

Of  those  pure  altars  worthy ;  ministers 

Detach'd  from  pleasure,  to  the  love  of  gain 

Superior,  insusceptible  of  pride, 

And  by  ambitious  longings  undisturbM  i 

Men,  whose  delight  is  where  their  duty  leads 

Or  fixes  them  {  whose  least  distingulsh'd  day 

Shines  with  some  portion  of  that  heavenly  lustre 

Which  makes  the  Sabbath  lovely  in  the  sight 

Of  blessed  angels,  pitying  human  cares. 

And,  as  on  earth  it  is  the  doom  of  truth 

To  be  perpetually  attack'd  by  foes 

Open  or  covert,  be  that  priesthood  still. 

For  her  defence,  replenish'd  with  a  band 

Of  strenuous  champions,  in  scholastic  arts 

Thoroughly  disciplined ;  nor  (if  in  course 

Of  the  revolving  world's  disturbances 

Cause  should  recur,  which  righteous  heaven  avert 

To  meet  such  trial)  from  their  spiritual  sire.' 

Degenerate;  who,  constrain 'd  to  wield  the  sword 

Of  disputation,  shrunk  not,  though  assail'd 

With  hostile  din,  and  combating  in  sight 

Of  angry  umpires,  partial  and  unjust ; 

And  did,  thereafter,  bathe  their  hands  in  fire. 

So  to  declare  the  conscience  satisfied  t 

Nor  for  their  bodies  would  accept  release ; 

But,  blessing  God  and  prabiog  him,  bequeatbr^ 

With  their  last  breath,  from  out  the  smould^^tef 

(lame, 
The  faith  which  they  by  diligence  had  eam'd. 
Or,  through  illuminating  grace,  received. 
For  their  dear  countrymen,  and  all  mankind. 
0  high  example,  constancy  divine  ! 

E'en  such  a  man  (inheriting  the  zeal 
And  from  the^sanctity  of  elder  times 
Not  deviating,— a  priest,  the  like  of  whom. 
If  multiplied,  and  in  their  stations  set. 
Would  o'er  the  bosom  of  a  joyful  land 
Spread  true  religion,  and  her  genuine  fruits) 
Before  me  stood  that  day ;  on  holy  ground 
Fraught  with  the  relics  of  mortality, 
Fjnlting  tender  themes,  by  just  degrees 
To  lofty  raised  $  and  to  the  highest,  last  { 
The  head  and  mighty  paramount  of  truths; 
Immortal  life,  in  never-fading  worlds. 
For  mortal  creatures,  conquer'd  and  secured. 

That  basis  laid,  those  principles  of  faith 
Announced,  as  a  preparatory  act 
Of  reverence  to  the  spirit  of  the  place ; 
The  pastor  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  ground. 
Not,  as  before,  like  one  oppress'd  with  awe. 
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But  with  a  mild  and  social  cheerfulness, 
Then  to  the  solitary  turn*d,  and  spake. 

*«  At  mora  or  ere,  in  your  retired  domain, 
Perchance  you  not  unfrequently  have  mark'd 
A  visiter— in  quest  of  herbs  and  flowers ; 
Too  delicate  employ,  as  would  appear 
For  one,  who,  though  of  drooping  mien,  had  yet 
From  nature's  kindliness  received  a  frame 
Robust  as  ever  rural  labour  bred." 

The  solitary  answer'd :  **  Such  a  form 
Full  well  I  recollect    We  often  crossed 
Etch  other's  path ;  but,  as  th'  intruder  seemM 
Fondly  to  prize  the  silence  which  he  kept, 
And  I  as  willingly  did  cherish  mine. 
We  met,  and  pass'd,  like  shadows.    I  have  heard, 
From  my  good  host  that  he  was  crazed  in  brain 
By  unrequited  love  {  and  scaled  the  rocks. 
Dived  into  caves,  and  pierced  the  matted  woods 
In  hope  to  find  some  virtuous  herb  of  power 
To  cure  his  malady  !»* 

The  vicar  smiled, 
-  Alas !  before  to-morrow's  sun  goes  down 
His  habitation  will  be  here :  for  him 
That  open  grave  is  destined.*' 

«  Died  he  then 
Of  pain  and  grief?"  the  solitary  ask'd, 
•*  Believe  it  not— oh  !  never  could  that  be  !*• 

"  He  loved,"  the  vicar  answer'd, "  deeply  loved. 
Loved  fondly,  truly,  fervently ;  and  dared 
At  length  to  tell  his  love,  but  sued  in  vain ; 
Rejected — ^yea  repell'd — and,  if  with  scora 
Upon  the  haughty  maiden's  brow,  'tis  but 
A  high-prized  plume  which  female  beauty  wears 
In  wantonness  of  conquest,  or  puts  on 
To  cheat  the  world,  or  from  herself  to  hide 
Humiliation,  when  no  longer  free. 
That  he  could  brook,  and  glory  in  ; — but  when 
The  tidings  came  that  she  whom  he  had  woo'd 
Was  wedded  to  another,  \nd  his  heart 
Was  forced  to  rend  away  its  only  hope, 
Then,  pity  could  have  scarcely  found  on  earth 
An  object  worthier  of  regard  than  he. 
In  the  transition  of  that  bitter  hour ! 
Lost  was  she,  lost ;  nor  could  the  sufferer  say 
That  in  the  act  of  preference  he  had  been 
Unjustly  dealt  with ;  but  the  maid  was  gone  ! 
Had  vanish'd  from  his  prospects  and  desires ; 
Not  by  translation  to  the  heavenly  choir 
Who  have  put  off  their  mortal  spoils — ah  no  J 
She  lives  another  s  wisbet  to  complete, — 

Joy  be  their  lot,  and  happiness,*  he  cried, 
'  His  lot  and  hers  as  misery  is  mine !' 

«  Such  was  that  strong  concussion ;  but  the  man. 
Who  trembled,  trunk  and  limbs,  like  some  huge  oak 
By  a  fierce  tempest  shaken,  soon  resumed 
The  steadfast  quiet  natural  to  a  mind 
Of  composition  gentle  and  sedate, 
And  in  its  movements  circumspect  and  slow. 
To  books,  and  to  the  long  forsaken  desk. 
O'er  which  enchain'd  by  science  he  had  loved 
To  bend,  he  stoutly  readdress'd  himself. 
Resolved  to  quell  his  pain,  and  search  for  truth 
With  keener  appetite  (if  that  might  be) 
And  closer  industry.    Of  what  ensued 
Within  the  heart  no  outward  sign  appear'd 
Till  a  betraying  sickliness  wat  seen 


To  tinge  his  cheek ;  and  through  his  frame  iterepi 

With  slow  mutation  unconcealable ; 

Such  universal  change  as  autumn  makes 

In  the  fair  body  of  a  leafy  grove 

Dlscolour'd,  then  divested.     Tis  affirm'd 

By  poets  skill'd  in  nature's  secret  ways 

That  love  will  not  submit  to  be  controll'd 

By  mastery  t  and  the  good  man  lack'd  not  frieadf 

Who  strove  t'  instil  this  truth  into  his  mind, 

A  mind  in  alfheart  mysteries  unversed. 

<  Go  to  the  hills,'  said  one,  <  remit  a  while 

This  baneful  diligence :  at  early  morn 

Court  the  fresh  air,  explore  the  heaths  and  woods  i 

And,  leaving  it  to  others  to  foretell. 

By  calculations  sage,  the  ebb  and  flow 

Of  tides,  and  when  the  moon  will  be  eclipsed. 

Do  you,  for  your  own  benefit,  construct 

A  calendar  of  flowers,  pluck'd  as  they  blow 

Where  health  abides,  and  cheerfulness,  and  peace.* 

The  attempt  was  made ;  'tis  needless  to  report 

How  hopelessly  :  but  innocence  is  strong. 

An  an  entire  simplicity  of  mind, 

A  thing  most  sacred  in  the  ey^  of  heaven. 

That  open^,  for  such  sufferers,  relief 

Within  their  souls,  a  fount  of  grace  divine  ; 

And  doth  commend  their  weakness  and  disease 

To  nature's  care,  assisted  in  her  office 

By  all  the  elements  that  round  her  wait    . 

To  generate,  to  preserve,  and  to  restore ; 

And  by  her  beautiful  array  of  forms 

Shedding  sweet  influence  from  above,  or  pure 

Delight  exhaling  from  the  ground  they  tread." 

**  Impute  it  not  to  impatience,  if,"  exclaim'd 
The  wanderer, "  I  infer  that  he  was  heal'd 
By  perseverance  in  the  course  preacril>ed." 

«*  You  do  not  err :  the  powers,  that  had  been  lost 
By  slow  degrees,  were  gradually  regain *d; 
The  fluttering  nerves  composed ;  the  beating  heart 
In  rest  establish'd  ;  and  the  jarring  thoughts 
To  harmony  restored.    But  yon  dark  mould 
Will  cover  him,  in  the  fulness  of  his  strength-^ 
Hastily  smitten,  by  a  fever's  force ; 
Yet  not  with  stroke  so  sudden  as  refused 
Time  to  look  back  with  tenderness  on  her 
Whom  he  had  loved  in  passion, — and  to  send 
Some  farewell  words — with  one,  but  one,  request. 
That,  from  his  dying  hand,  she  would  accept 
Of  his  possessions  that  which  most  he  prized ; 
A  book,  upon  whose  leaves  some  chosen  plants 
By  his  own  hand  disposed  with  nicest  care. 
In  undecayiog  beauty  were  preserved ; 
Mute  register,  to  him,  of  time  and  place. 
And  various  fluctuations  in  the  breast ; 
To  her,  a  monument  of  faithful  love 
Conquer'd,  and  in  tranquillity  retain'd  ! 

*'  Close  to  his  destined  habitation,  lies 
One  who  achieved  a  humbler  victory. 
Though  marvellous  in  its  kind.    A  place  there  M 
High  in  these  mpuntains,  that  allured  a  band 
Of  keen  adventurers  to  unite  their  pains 
In  search  of  precious  ore :  who  tried,  were  joil'd* 
And  all  desisted,  all,  save  him  alone. 
He,  taking  counsel  of  his  own  clear  thoughts. 
And  trusting  only  to  his  own  weak  hands. 
Urged  unremittingly  the  stubborn  work, 
Unsecondcd,  uncountcnanced ;  then,  as  time 
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PassM  on,  while  still  his  lonely  efforts  found 

No  recompense,  derided ;  and  at  length, 

Bj  many  pitied ;  as  insane  of  mind  ; 

By  others  dreaded  as  the  luckless  (hrall 

Of  subterranean  spirits  feeding  hope 

By  various  mockery  of  sight  and  sound  { 

Hope  after  hope,  encouraged  and  destroy'd. 

But  when  the  lord  of  seasons  had  matured 

The  fruits  of  earth  through  space  of  twice  ten  years 

The  mountain's  entrails  offer'd  to  his  view 

And  trembling  grasp  the  long  deterr'd  reward. 

Not  with  more  transport  did  Columbus  greet 

A  world,  his  rich  discovery  !  but  our  swain, 

'A  very  hero  till  his  point  was  gain'd. 

Proved  all  unable  to  support  the  weight 

Of  prosperous  fortune.    On  the  fields  he  look'd 

With  an  unsettled  liberty  of  thought, 

Of  schemes  and  wishes ;  in  the  daylight  walk'd 

Giddy  and  restless  ;  ever  and  anon 

Quaff*d  in  his  gratitude  immoderate  cups 

And  truly  might  be  said  to  die  of  joy  I 

He  vanished  ;  but  conspicuous  to  this  day 

The  path  remains  that  link*d  his  cottage  door 

To  the  mine's  mouth  ;  a  long,  and  slanting  track. 

Upon  the  rugged  mountain's  stony  side, 

Worn  by  his  daily  visits  to  and  from 

The  darksome  centre  of  a  constant  hope. 

This  vestige,  neither  force  of  beating  rain. 

Nor  the  vicissitudes  of  frost  and  thaw 

Shall  cause  to  fade,  till  ages  pass  away  $ 

And  it  is  named,  in  memory  of  the  event. 

The  Path  of  Perseverance." 

"  Thou  from  whom 
Man  has  his  strength,"  exclaim'd  the  wanderer, 

"O! 
Do  Thou  direct  it ! — to  the  virtuous  grant 
Tiie  penetrative  eye  which  can  perceive 
In  this  blind  world  the  guiding  vein  of  hope. 
That  like  this  labourer,  such  may  dig  their  way 
■  Unshaken,  unseduced,  un terrified }' 
Grant  to  the  wise  his  firmness  of  resolve !" 
<*That  prayer  were  not  superfluous,*'  said  the 
priest, 
*  Amid  the  noblest  relics,  proudest  dust. 
That  Westminster,  for  Britain's  glory,  holds 
Within  the  bosom  of  her  awful  pile. 
Ambitiously  collected.    Yet  the  sigh. 
Which  wafts  that  prayer  to  heaven,  is  due  to  all. 
Wherever  laid,  who  living  fell  below 
Their  virtue's  humbler  marlf ;  a  sigh  of  pain 
If  to  the  opposite  extreme  they  sank. 
How  would  you  pity  her  who  yonder  rests } 
Him,  farther  off;  the  pair,  who  here  are  laid  { 
But,  above  alf,  that  mixture  of  earth's  mould 
Whom  sight  of  this  green  hillock  to  my  mind 
Recalls  !    He  lived  not  till  his  locks  were  nippM 
By  seasonable  frost  of  age  ;  nor  died 
Before  his  temples,  prematurely  forced 
To  mix  the  manly  brown  with  silver  gray. 
Gave  obvious  instance  of  the  sad  effect 
Produced,  when  thoughtless  folly  hath  usurp'd 
The  natural  crown  that  sage  expeiience  wears. 
Gay,  volatile,  ingenious,  quick  to  learn. 
And  prompt  to  exhibit  all  that  he  possess'd 
Or  could  perform  .'  a  zealous  actor — ^hired 
Into  the  troop  of  mirth,  a  soldier— sworn 


Into  the  lists  of  giddy  enterprise— 
Such  was  he ;  yet,  as  if  within  his  frame 
Two  several  souls  alternately  had  lodged. 
Two  sets  of  manners  could  the  youth  put  on  t 
And,  fraught  with  antics  as  the  Indian  bird 
That  writhes  and  chatters  in  her  wiry  cage  $ 
Was  graceful,  when  it  pieased  him,  smooth  and  itiU 
As  the  mute  swan  that  floats  adown  the  stream, 
Or,  on  the  waters  of  the  unruffled  lake. 
Anchors  her  placid  beauty.    Not  a  leaf. 
That  flutters  on  the  bough,  more  light  than  He  i 
And  not  a  flower,  that  droops  in  the  green  shade. 
More  winningly  reserved  !    If  ye  inquire 
How  such  consummate  elegance  was  br*d 
Amid  these  wilds,  this  answer  may  suffice, 
'Twas  nature's  n^U  ;  who  sometimes  undertakes. 
For  the  reproof  of  human  vanity. 
Art  to  outstrip  in  her  peculiar  walk. 
Hence,  for  this  favourite,  lavishly  endow'd 
With  personal  gifu,  and  bright  instinctive  wit. 
While  both,  embellishing  each  other,  stood 
Yet  farther  recommended  by  the  charm 
Of  fine  demeanour,  and  by  dance  and  song. 
And  skill  in  letters,  every  fancy  shaped 
.Fair  expectations ;  nor,  when  to  the  world's 
Capacious  field  forth  went  the  adventurer  there 
Were  he  and  bis  attainments  overlook'd, 
Or  scantily  rewarded ;  but  all  hopes, 
Cherish'd  for  him,  he  suffer'd  to  depoit. 
Like  blighted  buds ;  or  clouds  that  mimick'd  land 
Before  the  sailor's  eye ;  or  diamqnd  drops 
That  sparkling  deck'd  the  morning  grass  %  or  augh 
That  wa$  attractive — and  hath  ceased  to  be ! 
Yet  when  this  prodigal  return 'd,  the  rites 
Of  joyful  greeting  were  on  him  bestow'd. 
Who,  by  humiliation  undeterr'd. 
Sought  for  his  weariness  a  place  of  rest 
Within  his  father's  gates.    Whence  came  he?^ 

clothed 
In  tatter'd  garb,  from  hovels  where  abides 
Necessity,  the  stationary  host 
Of  vagrant  poverty ;  from  rifted  bams 
Where  no  one  dwells  but  the  wide  staring  owl 
And  the  owl's  prey  {  from  these  bare  haunts,  U 

which 
He  had  descended  from  the  proud  saloon, 
He  came,  the  ghost  of  beauty  and  of  health. 
The  wreck  of  gayety  !  but  soon  revived 
In  strength,  in  power  refitted,  he  renew 'd 
His  suit  to  fortune ;  and  she  smiled  again 
Upon  a  fickle  iograte.    Thrice  he  rose. 
Thrice  sank  as  willingly.    For  he,  whose  nerves 
Were  used  to  thrill  with  pleasure,  while  his  voice 
Softly  accompanied  the  tunefal  harp. 
By  the  nice  finger  of  fair  ladies,  touch'd 
In  glittering  halls,  was  able  to  derive 
No  less  enjoyment  from  an  abject  choice. 
Who  happier  for  the  moment — who  more  blithe 
Than  this  fall'n  spirit  ?  m  those  dreary  holds 
His  talents  lending  to  exalt  the  freaks 
Of  merry-making  beggars, — now,  provoked 
To  laughter  multiplied  in  louder  peals 
By  his  malicious  wit ;  then,  all  enchain'd 
With  mute  astonishment,  themselves  to  see 
In  their  own  arts  outdone,  their  fame  eclipsed. 
As  by  the  very  presence  of  the  fiend 
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Who  dictates  and  InspirM  illusive  feats, 
For  knavish  purposes !   The  city,  too, 
(With  shame  I  speak  it,)  to  her  puXiy  howert 
Allured  hiiii>  sunk  so  low  in  self-respect 
As  there  to  linger,  there  to  eat  his  bread, 
Hired  minstrel  of  voluptuous  blandishment  i 
Charming  the  air  with  skill  of  hand  or  voice. 
Listen  who  would,  be  wrought  upon  who  mi^t. 
Sincerely  wretched  hearts,  or  falsely  gay. 
Such  the  too  frequent  tenor  of  his  boast 
In  ears  that  relishM  the  report  { — but  all 
Was  from  his  parents  happily  concealM } 
Who  saw  enough  for  blame  and  pitjring  love. 
They  also  were  permitted  to  receive 
His  last,  repentant  breath,  and  closed  his  eyes, 
No  more  to  open  on  that  irksome  trorld 
Where  he  had  long  existed  in  the  state 
Of  a  young  fowl  beneath  one  mother  hatched 
Though  from  another  sprang— of  different  kindi 
Where  he  had  lived,  and  could  not  cease  to  liv« 
Distracted  in  propensity  {  content 
With  neither  element  of  good  or  ill  s 
And  yet  in  both  rejoicing;  man  unblesti 
Of  contradictions  infinite  the  slave. 
Till  his  deliverance,  when  mercy  made  him 
One  with  himself,  and  one  with  them  who  sleep." 
**  Tis  strange,'*  observed  the  solitary,  *<  strange. 
It  seems,  and  scarcely  less  than  pitiful. 
That  in  a  land  where  charity  provides 
For  all  that  can  no  longer  feed  themselves, 
A  man  like  this  should  choose  to  bring  his  shame 
To  the  parental  door }  and  with  his  sighs 
Infect  ^  air  which  be  had  freely  breathed 
In  happy  infancy.    He  could  not  pine. 
Through  lack  of  converse,  no,  he  must  have  found 
Abundant  exercise  for  thought  and  speech, 
In  his  dividual  being,  self-review'd, 
SelPeatechiied,  self-punish*d.    Some  there  are 
Who,  drawing  near  their  final  home,  and  much 
And  daily  longing  that  the  same  were  reach'd. 
Would  rather  shun  than  seek  the  fellowship 
Of  kindred  mould.    Such  haply  here  are  laid  ?" 

<<  Tea,"  said  the  priest,  «<  the  genius  of  our  hUls, 
Who  seems,  by  these  stupendous  barriers  cast 
Round  his  domain,  desirous  not  alone 
To  keep  his  own,  but  also  to  exclude 
All  other  progeny,  doth  sometimes  lure, 
E'en  by  this  studied  depth  of  privacy. 
The  unhappy  alien  hoping  to  obtain 
Concealment,  or  seduced  by  wish  to  find. 
In  place  from  outward  molestation  free. 
Helps  to  internal  ease.    Of  many  such 
Could  I  discourse  {  but  as  their  stay  was  brief. 
So  their  departure  only  left  behind 
Fancies,  and  loose  conjectures.    Other  trace 
Survives,  for  worthy  mention,  of  a  pair 
Who,  from  the  pressure  of  their  several  fiites. 
Meeting  as  strangers,  in  a  petty  town 
Whose  blue  roofs  ornament  a  distant  reach 
Of  this  fiir  winding  vale,  remained  as  friends 
True  to  their  choice ;  and  gave  their  bones  in  trust 
To  this  loved  cemetery,  here  to  lodge 
With  unescutcheon'd  privacy  interred 
Far  from  the  faimily  vault    A  chieftain  one 
By  right  of  birth  $  within  whose  spotless  breast 
file  ilre  of  ancient  ruedonia  bum'd. 


He,  with  the  foremost  whose  inpatienee  haOM 
The  Stuart,  landing  to  resume,  by  foree 
Of  arms,  the  crown  which  bigotiy  had  lost. 
Aroused  his  clan  $  and,  fighting  at  their  bcwdy 
With  his  brave  sword  eodeavour'd  to  pnvcnt 
Culloden*8  fatal  overthrow.    Escaped 
From  that  disastrous  rout,  to  foreign  shores 
He  fled ;  and  when  the  lenient  hand  of  tima 
Thoae  troubles  had  appeased,  be  sought  and  pkk% 
For  his  obscured  condition,  an  obscure 
Retreat,  within  this  nook  of  English  ground. 
The  other,  bom  in  Britain's  southern  tract. 
Had  fix'd  his  milder  loyalty,  and  placed 
His  gentler  sentiments  of  love  and  hate. 
There,  where  th€y  placed  them  who  in  eonseienet 

prized 
The  new  succession,  as  a  line  of  kings 
Whose  oath  had  virtue  to  protect  the  hmd 
Against  the  dire  assaults  of  papacy 
And  arbitrary  rule.    But  launch  thy  bark 
On  the  distemper'd  flood  of  public  life. 
And  cause  for  most  rare  triumph  will  be  thine^ 
If,  spite  of  keenest  eye  and  steadiest  hand. 
The  stream,  that  bears  thee  forward,  prove  not,  sooa 
Or  late,  a  perilous  master.    He,  who  oft. 
Under  the  battlements  and  stately  trees 
That  round  his  mansion  cast  a  sober  gloom. 
Had  moralized  on  this,  and  other  truths 
Of  kindred  import,  pleased  and  satisfied. 
Was  forced  to  vent  his  wisdom  with  a  sigh 
Heaved  from  the  heart  in  fortune*^  bittemesi* 
When  he  had  crush'd  a  plentiful  estate 
By  ruinous  contest,  to  obtain  a  seat 
In  Britain's  senate.    Fruitless  was  the  attempts 
And  while  the  uproar  of  that  desperate  strife 
Continued  yet  to  vibrate  on  his  ear. 
The  vanquish'd  whig,  beneath  a  borrowed  name^ 
(For  the  mere  sound  and  echo  of  his  own 
Haunted  him  with  sensations  of  disgust 
That  he  was  glad  to  lose,)  slunk  from  the  world 
To  the  deep  shade  of  these  untravell'd  wilds  i 
In  which  the  Scottish  laird  had  long  possessM 
An  undisturb'd  abode.    Here,  then,  they  met. 
Two  doughty  champions ;  flaming  Jacobite 
And  sullen  Hanoverian  !    Too  might  think 
That  losses  and  vexations,  less  severe 
Than  those  which  they  had  severally  sustain^ 
Would  have  inclined  each  to  abate  his  zeal 
For  his  unp^teful  cause  i  no, — ^I  have  heard 
My  reverend  father  tell  that,  *mid  the  calm 
Of  that  small  town  encountering  thus,  they  fill^ 
Daily,  its  bowling'-green  with  harmless  strife  t 
Plagued  with  uncharitable  thoughts  the  church  t 
And  vex'd  the  market-place.    But  iif  the  breasts 
Of  these  opponents  gradually  was  wrought. 
With,  little  change  of  general  sentiment. 
Such  change  towards  each  other,  that  their  dayt 
By  choice  were  spent  in  constant  fellowship  i 
And  if,  at  tiroes,  they  fretted  with  the  yoke. 
Those  very  bickerings  made  them  love  it  mora. 

«  A  favourite  boundary  to  their  lengthen'd  walks 
This  churchjrard  was.    And,  whether  they  had  c 
Treading  their  path  in  sympathy  and  link'd 
In  social  converse,  or  by  some  short  space 
Discreetly  parted  to  preserve  the  peace. 
One  spirit  seldom  frdl'd  t'  extend  its  sway 
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Over  both  minds,  wbtn  thej  awhile  had  mark'd 
The  visible  quiet  of  this  holy  ground. 
And  breathed  its  soothing  air ;  the  spirit  of  hope 
And  saintly  magnanimity }  that,  spuming 
The  field  of  selfish  diflerence,  and  dispute. 
And  every  care  which  transitory  things, 
Earth,  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  create. 
Doth,  by  a  rapture  of  forgetfiilness, 
Preelnde  forgiveness,  from  the  praise  debarr'd. 
Which  else  the  Christian  virtue  might  have  claimed. 
There  live  who  yet  remember  here  to  have  seen 
Th^  courtly  figures,— seated  on  the  stump 
Of  an  old  yew,  their  favourite  resting  place. 
But,  as  the  remnant  of  the  long-lived  tree 
Was  disappearing  by  a  swift  decay. 
They,  with  joint  care,  determined  to  erect. 
Upon  its  site,  a  dial,  that  might  stand 
For  public  use  preserved,  and  thus  survive 
As  their  own  private  monument ;  for  this 
Was  the  particular  spot,  in  which  they  wish'd 
(And  Heaven  was  pleased  t'  accomplish  the  desire) 
That,  undivided,  their  remains  should  lie. 
So,  where  the  moulder*d  tree  had  stood,  was  raised 
Ton  structure,  framing,  with  th'  ascent  of  steps 
That  to  the  decorated  pillar  lead, 
A  work  of  art  more  sumptuous  than  might  seem 
To  suit  this  place ;  yet  built  in  no  proud  scorn 
Of  rustic  homeliness  t  they  only  aim'd 
Tb  ensure  for  it  respectful  guardianship. 
Anmnd  the  margin  of  the  plate,  whereon 
The  shadow  falls  to  note  the  stealthy  hours. 
Winds  an  inscriptive  legend."    At  these  words 
Thither  we  turn'd,  and  gather'd,  as  we  read, 
The  appropriate  sense,  in  Latin  numbers  couch'd. 
Tinujliei  j  iti$hi$  metancholy  tatk 
To  bring,  and  bear  away,  ddutive  hopei. 
And  reprodues  the  troubli$  he  dettroyf. 
But,  while  hU  blmdneu  thut  is  occupied. 
Discerning  mortal !  do  thou  serve  the  will 
Of  time's  Vernal  master,  and  that  peace 
Which  the  world  wants,  shall  be  for  thee  cot\ftrm*d,'* 
**  Smooth  verse,  inspired  by  no  unlettered  muse," 
Exclaim'd  the  skeptic, «  and  the  strain  of  thought 
Accords  with  nature's  language }  the  soft  voice 
Of  yon  white  torrent  falling  down  the  rocks 
Speaks,  less  distinctly,  to  the  same  effect 
If,  then,  their  blended  influence  be  not  lost 
Upon  our  hearts,  not  wholly  lost,  I  grant, 
£*en  upon  mine,  the  more  are  we  required 
To  feel  for  those  among  our  fellow  men. 
Who,  offering  no  obeisance  to  the  world. 
Are  yet  made  desperate  by  <  too  quick  a  sense 
Of  constant  infelicity,'— cut  off 
From  peace  like  exiles  on  some  barren  rock, 
Theii  life's  appointed  prison  $  not  more  free 
Than  sentinels,  between  two  armies,  set. 
With  nothing  better,  in  the  chill  ni^t  air. 
Than  their  own  thoughts  to  comfort  them.   Say  why 
That  ancient  story  of  Prometheus  chain'd  ? 
The  vulture— the  inexhaustible  repast 
Drawn  from  his  vitals  ?   Say  what  meant  the  woes 
By  Tantalus  entailM  upon  his  race, 
And  the  dark  sorrows  of  the  line  of  Thebes  ? 
Fictions  in  form,  but  in  their  substance  truths. 
Tremendous  truths !  funiliar  to  the  men 
Df  k>ng  past  times,  nor  obsolete  in  ours. 


Exchange  the  shepherd's  frock  of  native  gray 
For  robes  with  regal  purple  tinged ;  convert 
The  crook  into  a  sceptre . — give  the  pomp 
Of  circumstance,  and  here  the  tragic  muse 
Shall  find  apt  subjects  for  her  highest  art 
Amid  the  groves,  beneath  the  shadowy  hills^ 
The  generations  are  prepared  $  the  pangs. 
The  internal  pangs  are  ready ;  the  dread  strile 
Of  poor  humanity's  afflicted  will 
Struggling  in  vain  with  ruthless  destiny." 

«  Though,"  said  the  priest  in  answer,  «*  these  bt 
terms 
Which  a  divine  philosophy  rejects. 
We,  whose  establish'd  and  unfailing  trust 
Is  in  controlling  providence,  admit 
That,  through  all  stations,  human  life  abounds 
With  mysteries :— for,  if  laith  were  leA  untried. 
How  could  the  might,  that  lurks  within  her,  then 
Be  shown  ?  her  glorious  excellence — that  ranks 
Among  the  first  of  powers  and  virtues — proved  ? 
Our  system  is  not  &sIuon'd  to  preclude 
That  sympathy  which  you  for  others  ask  i 
And  I  could  tell,  not  travelling  for  my  theme 
Beyond  these  humble  graves,  of  grievous  crimes 
And  strange  disasters  t  but  I  pass  them  by. 
Loath  to  disturb  what  heaven  bath  hush'dinpeect 
Still  less,  far  less,  am  I  inclined  to  treat 
Of  man  degraded  in  his  Biaker's  sight 
By  the  deformities  of  brutish  vice : 
For,  in  such  portraits,  though  a  vulgar  face 
And  a  course  outside  of  repulsive  life 
And  unaffecting  manners  might  at  once 
Be  recognised  by  all—"  «  Ah !  do  not  think," 
The  wanderer  somewhat  eagerly  exclaim'd, 
**  Wish  could  be  ours  that  you,  for  such  poor  gaiOf 
(Gain  shall  I  call  it  ^-gain  of  what  ?— forwhom  f ; 
Should  breathe  a  word  tending  to  violate 
Your  own  pure  spirit    Not  a  step  we  look  or 
In  slight  of  that  forbearance  and  reserve 
Which  common  human-heartedness  inspires. 
And  mortal  ignorance  and  frailty  claim. 
Upon  this  sacred  ground,  if  nowhere  else." 

«  True,"  said  the  solitary,  *<  be  it  far 
From  us  to  infringe  the  laws  of  charity. 
Let  judgment  here  in  mercy  be  pronounced  t 
This,  self-respecting  nature  prompts,  and  thi» 
Wisdom  eiyoins }  but,  if  the  thing  we  seek 
Be  genuine  knowledge,  bear  we  then  in  mind 
How,  from  his  lofty  throne,  the  sun  can  fling 
Colours  as  bright  on  exhalations  bred 
By  weedy  pool  or  pestilential  swamp, 
As  by  the  rivulet  sparkling  where  it  runs, 
Or  the  pellucid  lake." 

«  Small  risk,"  said  I, 
«<  Of  such  illusion  do  we  here  incur  $ 
Temptation  here  is  none  to  exceed  the  truth 
No  evidence  appears  that  they  who  rest 
Within  this  ground,  were  covetous  of  praise. 
Or  of  remembrance  even,  deserved  or  not 
Green  is  the  churchyard,  beautiful  and  green^ 
Ridge  rising  gently  by  the  side  of  ridge, 
A  heaving  surface— almost  wholly  free 
From  interruption  of  sepulchral  stones. 
And  mantled  o'er  with  aboriginal  turf 
And  everlasting  flowers.    These  dalesmen  truiC 
The  lingering  gleam  of  their  departed  lives 
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To  oral  records  and  the  silent  heart  { 

Depository  faithful,  and  more  kind 

Than  fondest  epitaphs :  for,  if  that  fail, 

What  boots  the  sculptured  tomb  ?  snd  who  can 

blame, 
Who  rather  would  not  envy,  men  that  feel 
This  mutual  confidence ;  if,  from  such  source. 
The  practice  flow,--if  thence,  or  from  a  deep 
And  genera]  humility  in  death  ? 
Nor  should  I  much  condemn  it,  if  it  spring 
From  disregard  of  time's  destructive  power, 
As  only  capable  to  prey  on  things 
Of  earth  and  human  nature's  mortal  part 
Yet— in  lesi  simple  districts,  where  we  see 
Stone  lift  its  forehead  emulous  of  stone 
In  courting  notice,  and  the  ground  all  paved 
With  commendations  of  departed  worth ; 
Reading,  where'er  we  turn,  of  innocent  lives, 
Of  each  domestic  charity  fulfill'd, 
And  sufferings  meekly  borne — I,  for  my  part. 
Though  with  the  silence  pleased  that  here  prevails. 
Among  those  fair  recitals  also  range, 
Soothed  by  the  natural  spirit  which  they  breathe. 
And  in  the  centre  of  a  world  whose  soil 
Is  rank  with  all  unkindness,  compass'd  round 
Witii  such  memorials,  I  have  sometimes  felt, 
It  was  no  momentary  happiness 
To  have  one  enckMure  where  the  voice  that  speaks 
In  envy  or  detraction  is  not  heard  ; 
Which  malice  may  not  enter ;  where  the  traces 
Of  evil  inclinations  are  unknown ; 
Where  love  and  pity  tenderly  unite 
With  resignatton  {  and  no  jarring  tone 
Intrudes  the  peaceful  concert  to  disturb 
Of  amity  and  gratitude." 

"  Thus  sanction'd," 
The  pastor  said, « I  willingly  confine 
My  narratives  to  subjects  that  excite 
Feelings  with  these  accordant ;  love,  esteem, 
And  admiration  lifting  up  a  veil, 
A  sunbeam  introducing  among  hearts 
Retired  and  covert ;  so  that  ye  shall  have 
Clear  images  before  your  gladden'd  eyei 
Of  nature's  unambitious  underwood. 
And  flowers  that  prosper  in  the  shade.    And  when 
I  speak  of  such  among  my  flock  as  swerved 
Or  fell,  those  only  will  I  single  out 
Upon  whose  lapse,  or  error,  something  more 
Than  brotherly  forgiveness  may  attend  i 
To  such  will  we  restrict  our  notice — else 
Better  my  tongue  were  mute.    And  yet  there  are, 
I  feel,  good  reasons  why  we  should  not  leave    ■ 
Wholly  untraced  a  more  forbidding  way, 
For  strength  to  persevere  and  to  support. 
And  energy  to  conquer  and  repel ; — 
These  elements  of  virtue,  that  declare 
The  native  grandeur  of  the  human  soul. 
Are  ofttbnes  not  unprofitably  shown 
In  the  perverseness  of  a  selfish  course  t 
Truth  every  day  exemplified,  no  less 
In  the  gray  cottage  by  the  murmuring  stream 
That  in  fantastic  conqueror's  roving  camp. 
Or  'mid  the  factbus  senate,  unappall'd 
While  merciless  proscription  ebbs  and  flows. 
There,"  said  the  vicar,  pointing  as  he  spake, 
*  A  woman  rests  in  peace }  surpass'd  by  few 


In  power  of  mind,  and  eloquent  discourse. 
Tall  was  her  stature ;  her  complexion  dark 
And  saturnine  ;  her  head  not  raised  to  bold 
Converse  with  heaven,  noryet  deprest  towards  earth 
But  in  projection  carried,  as  she  walk'd 
For  ever  musing.    Sunken  were  her  eyes ; 
Wrinkled  and  furrow 'd  with  habitual  thought 
Was  her  broad  forehead ;  like  the  brow  of  one 
Whose  visual  nerve  shrinks  from  a  painful  glai« 
Of  overpowering  light    While  yet  a  child. 
She,  'mid  the  humble  flowereta  of  the  vale, 
Towcr'd  like  the  imperial  thistle,  not  unfumish'd 
With  its  appropriate  grace,  yet  rather  seeking 
To-  be  admired,  than  coveted  and  loved. 
E'en  at  that  age  she  ruled,  a  sovereign  queen 
Over  her  comrades ;  else  their  simple  sports, 
Wanting  all  relish  for  her  strenuous  mind. 
Had  cross'd  her,  only  to  be  shunn'd  with  scorn. 
O !  pang  of  sorrowful  regret  for  those 
Whom,  in  their  youth,  sweet  study  has  enthrallM, 
That  they  have  lived  for  harsher  servitude, 
Whether  in  soul,  in  body,  or  estate .' 
Such  doom  was  her's ;  yet  nothing  could  subdue 
Her  keen  desire  of  knowledge,  nor  efface 
Those  brighter  images — by  books  imprest 
Upon  her  memory,  faithfully  as  stars  « 

That  occupy  their  places — and,  though  oft 
Hidden  by  clouds,  and  oft  bedimm'd  by  haze. 
Are  not  to  be  extinguish 'd,  nor  impair'd. 

"  Two  passions,  both  degenerate,  lor  they  both 
Began  in  honour,  gradually  obtain'd 
Rule  over  her,  and  vex'd  her  daily  life  $ 
An  unrelenting  avaricious  thrift  { 
And  a  strange  thraldom  of  maternal  love. 
That  held  her  spirit  in  ita  own  despite. 
Bound — by  vexation,  and  regret,  and  scorn, 
Constrain'd  forgiveness,  and  relenting  vows, 
And  tears,  in  pride  suppress'd,  in  shame  conceal  d— > 
To  a  poor  dissolute  son,  her  only  child. 
H6r  wedded  days  had  opened  with  mishap. 
Whence  dire  dependence.    What  could  she  perfoim 
To  shake  the  burden  off?   Ah  !  there  was  felt. 
Indignantly  the  weakness  of  her  sex. 
She  mused — resolved,  adhered  to  her  resolve ; 
The  hand  grew  slack  in  almsgiving,  the  heart 
Closed  by  degrees  to  charity ;  heaven's  blessing 
Not  seeking  from  that  source,  she  placed  her  trust 
In  ceaseless  pains  and  parsimonious  care. 
Which  got,  and  sternly  hoarded  eadi  day's  gain. 

"  Thus  all  was  re-establish'd,  aad  a  pile 
Constructed,  that  sufficed  for  every  end 
Save  the  contentment  of  the  builder's  mind  j 
A  mind  by  nature  indisposed  to  aught 
So  placid,  so  inactive,  as  content  $ 
A  mind  intolerant  of  lasting  peace, 
And  cherishing  the  pang  which  it  deplored. 
Dread  life  of  conflict !  which  I  oft  compared 
To  th'  agitation  of  a  brook  that  runs 
Down  rocky  mountains^— buried  now  and  lost 
In  silent  pools,  now  in  strong  eddies  chain'd,  • 
But  never  to  be  charm 'd  to  gentleness ; 
Its  best  attainment  fita  of  such  repose 
As  timid  eyes  might  shrink  from  fathoming. 

«  A  sudden  illness  seized  her  in  the  strength 
Of  life's  autumnal  season.    Shall  I  tell 
How  on  her  bed  of  death  the  matron  lay. 
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To  piOFidence  submissiTe,  so  she  thought; 

But  fretted,  vexM,  and  wrought  upon — ftlinott 

Xo  asger,  by  the  malady  that  griped 

Her  prostrate  frame  with  unrelaxiog  poweiv 

As  the  fierce  eagle  futeus  on  the  lamb  ? 

She  pray'd,  she  moan'd— her    husband's    sister 

watchM 
Bet  dreary  pillow,  waited  on  her  needs ; 
i^d  yet  the  very  sound  of  that  kind  foot 
Was  anguish  to  her  ears !   *  And  must  she  rule,* 
This  was  the  dying  woman  heard  to  say 
In  bitterness,  *  and  must  she  rule  and  reign, 
Sole  mistrefs  of  this  house,  when  I  am  gone  ? 
Sit  by  my  fire — possess  what  I  possessed — 
Tend  what  I  tended— calling  it  her  own !' 
Enough ; — I  fear,  too  much.    One  vernal  evening. 
While  she  was  yet  in  prime  of  health  and  strength 
I  well  remember,  while  I  pass'd  her  door, 
Musing  with  loitering  step,  and  upward  eye 
TumM  towards  the  planet  Jupiter  that  hung 
Above  the  centre  of  the  vale,  a  voice 
Roused  me,  her  voice  {  it  said,  <  that  glorious  star 
In  its  untroubled  element  will  shine  , 

As  now  it  shines,  when  we  are  laid  in  earth 
And  safe  from  all  our  sorrows.*    She  is  safe. 
And  her  uncharitable  acts,  I  trust. 
And  harsh  unkindnesses,  are  all  forgiven  $ 
fhough,  in  this  vale  remembered  with  deep  awe  !" 


rbe  vicar  paused  i  and  toward  a  seat  advanced, 
A  long  stone  seat,  fix'd  in  the  churchjrard  wall  { 
Part  shaded  by  cool  sycamore,  and  part 
Offering  a  sunny  resting  place  to  them 
Who  seek  the  house  of  worship,  while  the  beUs 
Yet  ring  with  all  their  voices,  or  before 
The  last  hath  ceased  its  solitary  knoll. 
Under  the  shade  we  all  sate  dpwn ;  and  there 
His  office,  uninvited,  he  resumed. 

"  As  on  a  sunny  bank,  a  tender  Iamb 
Lurks  in  safe  shelter  from  the  winds  of  March, 
Screen'd  by  its  parbnt,  so  that  little  mound 
Lies  guarded  by  its  neighbour ;  the  small  heap 
Speaks  for  itself  i — an  infant  there  doth  rest. 
The  sheltering  hillock  is  the  mother's  grave. 
If  mild  discourse,  and  manners  that  conferred 
A  natural  dignity  on  humblest  rank  ! 
If  gladsome  spirits,  and  benignant  looks. 
That  for  a  face  not  beautiful  did  more 
Than  beauty  for  the  fairest  lace  can  do : 
And  if  religious  tenderness  of  heart. 
Grieving  for  sin,  and  penitential  tears 
Shed  when  the  clouds  had  gather'd  and  distain'd 
The  spotless  ether  of  a  maiden  life  ; 
If  these  may  make  a  hallow  *d  spot  of  earth 
More  holy  in  the  sight  of  God  or  man  i 
Then,  o'er  that  mould,  a  sanctity  shall  brood 
Till  the  stars  sicken  at  the  day  of  doom. 

**  Ah !  what  a  warning  for  a  thoughtless  roan. 
Could  field  or  grove,  could  any  spot  of  earth. 
Show  to  his  eye  an  image  of  the  pangs 
Which  it  hath  witness'd  ;  render  back  an  echo 
Of  the  sad  steps  by  which  it  hath  been  trod ! 
There  by  her  innocent  baby's  precious  grave. 
Tea,  doubtless,  on  the  turf  that  roofs  her  own, 
The  mother  oft  was  seen  to  stand,  or  kneel 
In  tkt  broad  day,  a  weeping  Magdalene. 
Vol.  m.— so 


Now  she  is  n#t  t  the  swelling  turf  reports 

Of  the  fVesh  shower,  but  of  poor  Ellen**  tean 

Is  silent ;  nor  is  any  vestige  left 

Of  the  path  worn  by  mournful  trtad  of  her 

Who,  at  her  heart**  light  bidding,  once  had  i 

In  virgin  fearlessness,  with  step  that  seem'd 

Caught  from  the  pressure  of  elastic  turf 

Upon  the  mountains  gemm'd  with  morning  dew. 

In  the  prime  hour  of  sweetest  scents  and  airs. 

Serious  and  thoughtful  was  her  mind }  and  yet, 

By  reconcilement  exquisite  and  rare, 

The  form,  port,  motions  of  this  cottage  girl 

Were  such  as  might  have  quicken 'd  and  inspired 

A  Titian's  hand,  addrest  to  picture  forth 

Oread  or  Dryad  glancing  through  the  shade 

What  time  the  hunter's  earliest  horn  is  heard 

Startling  the  golden  hills.    A  wide  spread  elm 

Stands  in  our  valley,  named  the  Joyful  Tree ; 

From  dateless  usage  which  our  peasants  hold 

Of  giving  welcome  to  the  first  of  May 

By  dances  round  its  trunk.    And  if  the  sky 

Permit,  like  honours,  dance  and  song,  are  paid 

To  the  Twelfth  Night,  beneath  the  frosty  stars 

Or  the  clear  moon.    The  queen  of  these  gay  spotli^ 

If  not  in  beauty  yet  in  sprightly  air, 

Was  hapless  Ellen.    No  one  touch'd  the  ground 

So  deftly,  and  the  nicest  maiden's  locks 

Less  gracefully  were  braided  j  but  this  praise, 

Methinks,  would  better  suit  another  place. 

**  She  loved,  and  fondly  deem'd  herself  beloved. 
The  road  is  dim,  the  current  unperccived. 
The  weakness*  painful  and  most  pitiful. 
By  which  a  virtuous  woman,  in  pure  youth. 
May  be  deliver'd  to  distress  and  shame. 
Such  fate  was  hers.    The  last  time  Ellen  danced. 
Among  her  equals,  round  the  Joyful  Tree, 
She  bore  a  secret  burden ;  and  full  soon 
Was  left  to  tremble  for  a  breaking  vow,— 
Then,  to  bewail  a  sternly-broken  vow. 
Alone,  within  her  widow 'd  mother's  house. 
It  was  the  season  sweet,  of  budding  leaves. 
Of  days  advancing  toward  their  utmost  length, 
And  small  birds  singing  to  their  happy  mates. 
Wild  is  the  music  of  the  autumnal  wind 
Among  the  faded  woods ;  but  these  blithe  note* 
Strike  the  deserted  to  the  heart  r— I  speak 
Of  what  I  know,  and  what  we  feel  within. 
Beside  the  cottage  in  which  Ellen  dwelt 
Stands  a  tall  ash  tree ;  to  whose  topmost  twig 
A  thrush  resorts,  and  annually  chants. 
At  mom  and  evening  from  that  naked  perch. 
While  all  the  undergrove  is  thick  with  leaves, 
A  time-beguiling  ditty,  for  delight 
Of  his  fond  partner,  silent  in  the  nest. 

<  Ah,  why,'  said  Ellen,  sighing  to  herself, 

<  Why  do  not  words,  and  kiss,  and  solemn  pledgt  i 
And  nature  that  is  kind  In  woman's  breast. 

And  reason  that  in  man  is  wise  and  good. 

And  fear  of  Him  who  is  a  righteous  judge. 

Why  do  not  these  prevail  for  human  life. 

To  keep  two  hearts  together,  that  began 

Their  spring-time  with  one  love,  and  that  have  netd 

Of  mutual  pity  and  forgiveness,  sweet 

To  grant,  or  be  received  j  while  that  poor  bird- 

0  come  and  hear  hira  I  thou  who  hast  to  me 

Been  faithless,  hear  him,  though  a  lowly  creatmv 
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One  of  God*i  simple  children  thtt  yet  know  not 
The  universal  Parent,  how  he  sings 
As  if  he  wishM  the  firmament  of  heaven 
Should  listen,  and  give  back  to  him  the  voice 
Of  his  triumphant  constancy  and  love ; 
The  proclamation  that  he  makes,  how  far 
His  darkness  doth  transcend  our  fickle  light !' 

**  Such  was  the  tender  passage,  not  by  me 
Repeated  without  loss  of  simple  phrase, 
Which  I  perused,  even  as  the  words  had  been 
Committed  by  forsaken  Ellen's  band 
To  the  blank  margin  of  a  valentine, 
BedioppM  with  tears.    'Twill  please  3rou  to  be  toM 
That,  studiously  withdrawing  from  the  eye 
Of  all  companionship,  thei  sufferer  yet 
In  lonely  reading  found  a  meek  resource  t 
How  thankful  for  the  warmth  of  summer  days, 
When  she  could  slip  into  the  cottage  barn. 
And  find  a  secret  oratory  there ; 
Or,  in  the  garden,  under  friendly  veil 
Of  their  long  twilight,  pore  upon  her  book 
By  the  last  lingering  help  of  open  sky. 
Till  the  dark  night  dismissed  her  to  her  bed  ! 
Thus  did  a  waking  fancy  sometimes  lose 
Th'  unconquerable  pang  of  despised  love. 

**  A  kindlier  passion  open'd  on  her  soul 
When  that  poor  child  was  bom.    Upon  its  face 
She  look'd  as  on  a  pure  and  spotless  gift 
Of  unexpected  promise,  where  a  grief 
Or  dread  was  all  that  had  been  thought  of— joy 
Far  livelier  than  bcwilder'd  traveller  feels 
Amid  a  perilous  waste,  that  all  night  long 
Hath  harassM  him — toiling  through  fearful  storm. 
When  he  beholds  the  first  pale  speck  serene 
Of  daytpring,  in  the  gloomy  east  reveal*d. 
And  greets  it  with  thanksgiving.    *  Till  thb  hour,' 
Thus,  in  her  mother's  hearing  Ellen  spake, 
*  There  was  a  stony  region  in  my  heart ; 
But  He,  at  whose  command  the  parched  rock 
Was  smitten,  and  pour'd  forth  a  quenching  stream. 
Hath  soften 'd  that  obduracy,  and  made 
Unlook'd  for  gladness  in  the  desert  place, 
To  save  the  perishing ;  and,  henceforth,  I  look 
Upon  the  light  with  cheerfulness,  for  thee, 
My  infant !  and  for  that  goo^  mother  dear. 
Who  bore  me,— and  hath  pray'd  for  me  in  vain  ;— 
Yet  not  in  vain,  it  shall  not  be  in  vain.' 
She  spake,  nor  was  th'  assurance  un fulfill 'd, 
And  if  heartrending  thoughts  would  oft  return. 
They  stay'd  not  long.    The  blameless  infant  grew  | 
The  child  whom  Ellen  and  her  mother  loved 
They  soon  were  proud  of;  tended  it  and  nursed, 
A  soothing  comforter,  although  forlorn  { 
Like  a  poor  singing  bird  from  distant  lands ; 
Or  a  choice  shrub,  which  he,  who  passes  by 
With  vacant  mind,  not  seldom  may  observe 
Fair  flowering  in  a  thinly  peopled  house. 
Whose  window,  somewhat  sadly,  it  adorns. 
Through  four  months'  space  the  infant  drew  its 

food 
From  the  maternal  breast ;  then  scruples  rose  t 
Thoughts,  which  the  rich  are  free  from,  came  and 

cross'd 
The  sweet  affection.    She  no  more  could  bear 
By  her  offence  to  lay  a  twofold  weight 
On  a  kind  parent  willing  to  forget 


Their  slender  means ;  so,  to  that  parent's  care 
Trusting  her  child,  she  left  their  common  home 
And  with  contented  spirit  undertook 
A  foster'>mother's  oflice. 

'TIS,  perchance, 
Unknown  to  you  that  in  these  simple  vales 
The  natural  feeling  of  equality 
Is  by  domestic  service  unimpair'd  $ 
Yet,  though  such  service  be,  with  us,  removed    ^ 
From  sense  of  degradation,  not  the  less 
Th'  ungentle  mind  can  easily  find  means 
T'  impose  severe  restraints  and  laws  unjust. 
Which  hapless  Ellen  now  was  doom'd  to  feel  i 
For  (blinded  by  an  over-anxious  dread 
Of  such  excitement  and  divided  thought 
As  with  her  office  would  but  ill  accord) 
The  pair,  whose  infant  she  was  bound  to  nurse, 
Forbad  her  all  communion  with  her  own  j 
Week  after  week,  the  mandate  they  enforced. 
So  near !  yet  not  allow'd,  upon  that  sight 
To  fix  her  eyes — alas  I  twas  hard  to  bear ! 
But  worse  affliction  must  be  borne— far  worse  { 
For  'tis  Heaven's  will — that,  after  a  disease 
Begun  and  ended  within  three  days'  space. 
Her  child  should  die ;  as  Ellen  now  exclaim'd. 
Her  own— deserted  child .'   Once,  only  ODce, 
She  saw  it  in  that  mortal  malady ; 
And,  on  the  burial  day,  could  scarcely  gain 
Permission  to  attend  its  obsequies. 
She  reach'd  the  house — last  of  the  funeral  tiain  | 
And  some  one,  as  she  enter'd,  having  chanced 
To  urge  unthinkingly  their  prompt  departure, 
*  Nagr,'  said  she,  with  commanding  look,  a  spirit 
Of  anger  never  seen  in  her  before, 
'  Nay,  ye  must  wait  my  time !'  and  doun  she  sate 
And  by  the  unclosed  coffin  kept  her  seat 
Weeping  and  looking,  looking  on  and  weeping. 
Upon  the  last  sweet  slumber  of  hef  child. 
Until  at  length  her  soul  was  satisfied. 

**  You  see  the  infants  grave ;  and  to  this  i^t. 
The  mother,  oft  as  she  was  sent  abroad. 
And  whatsoe'er  the  errand,  urged  her  steps  t 
Hither  she  came ;  here  stood,  and  sometimes  kne'J 
In  the  broad  day — a  rueful  Magdalene  ! 
So  call  her ;  for  not  only  she  bewail'd 
A  mother's  loss,  but  moum'd  in  bitterness 
Her  own  transgression,  penitent  sincere 
As  ever  raised  to  heaven  a  streaming  eye. 
At  length  the  parents  of  the  foster  child, 
Noting  that  in  despite  of  their  commands 
She  still  rcnew'd  and  could  not  but  renew 
Those  visitations,  ceased  to  send  her  forth ; 
Or,  to  the  garden's  harrow  bounds,  confined. 
I  fail'd  not  to  remind  tbem  that  they  err'd  { 
For  holy  nature  might  not  thus  be  cross'd. 
Thus  wrong'd  in  woman's    breast:    in    vain   i 

pleaded — 
But  the  green  stalk  of  Ellen's  life  was  snappVI, 
And  the  flower  droop'd  {  as  every  eye  could  Me, 
It  hung  its  head  in  mortal  languishment. 
Aided  by  this  appearance,  I  at  length 
Prevail'd  ;  and  from  those  bonds  released,  she  went 
Home  to  her  mother's  house.    The  youth  was  fled 
The  rash  betrayer  could  not  face  the  shame 
Or  sorrow  which  his  senseless  guilt  had  caused  s 
And  little  would  his  presence,  or  proof  given 
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Of  a  leltnting  soul,  bare  no^^^^vaird ; 

For,  lilce  a  shadow,  he  ^as  pass'd  away 

From  Ellen's  thoughts ;  had  perish'd  to  her  mind 

For  all  concerns  of  fear,  or  hope,  or  love. 

Save  only  those  which  to  their  common  shame, 

And  to  his  moral  being  appertained: 

Hope  from   that   quarter  would,  I  know,  have 

brought 
A  beavenly\x>mfort  t  there  she  recognised 
An  unrelaxing  bond,  a  mutual  need  t 
There,  and,  as  seem'd,  there  only.    She  had  built, 
Her  fond  maternal  heart  had  built,  a  nest 
In  blindness  all  too  near  the  river's  edge ; 
That  work  a  summer  flood  with  hasty  swell 
Had  swept  away ;  and  now  her  spirit  long'd 
For  its  last  flight  to  heaven's  security. 
The  bodily  frame  was  wasted  day  by  day ; 
Meanwhile,  relinquishing  all  other  cares. 
Her  mind  she  strictly  tutor'd  to  find  ^ace 
And  pleasure  in  endurance.    Much  she  thought. 
And  much  she  read  {  and  brooded  feelingly 
Upon  her  own  unworthiness.    To  me. 
As  to  a  spiritual  comforter  and  friend. 
Her  heart  she  open'd ;  and  no  pains  were  spared 
To  mitigate,  as  gently  as  I  could. 
The  sting  of  self-reproach,  with  healing  words. 
Meek  saint !  through  patience  glorified  on  earth ! 
In  whom,  as  by  her  lonely  hearth  she  sate. 
The  ghastly  face  of  cold  decay  put  on 
A  sun-like  beauty,  and  appear'd  divine ! 
May  I  not  mention— that,  within  those  walls, 
In  due  observance  of  her  pious  wish. 
The  congregation  join'd  with  me  in  prayer 
For  her  soul's  good  ?   Nor  was  that  office  vain. 
Much  did  she  suffer  t  but,  if  any  friend. 
Beholding  her  condition,  at  the  sight 
Gave  way  to  words  of  pity  or  complaint, 
She  still'd  them  with  a  prompt  reproof,  and  said, 
He  who  afflicts  me  knows  what  I  can  bear ; 
And,  when  I  fail,  and  can  endure  no  more. 
Will  mercifully  take  me  t6  himself.' 
So,  through  the  cloud  of  death,  her  spirit  pass'd 
Into  that  pure  and  unknown  world  of  love 
Where  injury  cannot  come : — and  here  is  laid 
The  mortal  body  by  her  infant's  side." 
The  vicar  ceased;  and  downcast  looks  made 
known 
That  each  had  listen'd  with  his  inmost  heart 
For  me,  th'  emotion  scarcely  was  less  strong 
Or  less  benign  than  that  which  I  had  felt 
When,  seated  near  my  venerable  friend. 
Beneath  those  shady  elms,  from  him  I  heard 
The  story  that  fetraced  the  slow  decline 
Of  Margaret  sinking  on  the  lonely  heath, 
With  the  neglected  house  to  which  she  clung. 
I  noted  that  the  solitary's  cheek 
Confess'd  the  power  of  nature.    Pleased  though  sad, 
More  pleased  th<n  sad,  the  gray-hair'd  wanderer 

sate; 
Thanks  to  his  puie  imaginative  soul 
Capacious  and  serene,  his  blameless  life. 
His  knowledge,  wisdom,  love  of  truth,  and  love 
Of  human  kind  !    He  was  it  who  first  broke 
The  pensive  silence,  saying, «  Blest  are  they 
Whose  sorrow  rather  is  to  suffer  wrong 
Than  to  do  wrong,  although  themselves  have  err'd. 


This  tale  gives  proof  that  Heaven  most  gently  deals 
With  such\  in  their  affliction.    Ellen's  fate. 
Her  tender  spirit,  and  her  contrite  heart. 
Call  to  my  mind  dark  hints  which  I  have  heard 
Of  one  who  died  within  this  vale,  by  doom 
Heavier,  as  his  offence  was  heavier  far. 
Where,  sir,  I  pray  you,  where  are  luid  the  bones 
Of  Wilfred  Armathwaite  ?"    The  vicar  answer'd, 
"  In  that  green  nook,  close  by  the  churchjrard  wall^ 
Beneath  yon  hawthorn,  planted  by  myself 
In  memory  and  for  warning,  and  in  sign 
Of  sweetness  where  dire  anguish  had  been  known, 
Of  reconcilement  after  deep  offence,  . 
There  doth  he  rest.    No  theme  his  fate  supplies 
For  the  smooth  glozings  of  th'  indulgent  world ; 
Nor  need  the  windings  of  his  devious  course 
Be  here  rtuaced ;  enough  that,  by  mishap 
Apd  venial  error,  robb'd  of  competence. 
And  her  obsequious  shadow,  peace  of  mind. 
He  craved  a  substitute  in  troubled  joy ; 
Against  his  conscience  rose  in  arms,  and,  braving 
Divine  displeasure,  broke  the  marriage  vow. 
That  which  he  had  been  weak  enough  to  do 
Was  misery  in  remembrance  ;  he  was  stung. 
Stung  by  his  inward  thoughts,  and  by  the  smiles 
Of  wife  and  children  stung  to  agony. 
Wretched  at  home,  he  gain'd  no  peace  abroad ; 
Ranged  through  the  mountains,  slept  upon  the  earth, 
Ask'd  comfort  of  the  open  air,  and  found 
No  quiet  in  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
No  pleasure  in  the  beauty  of  the  day. 
His  flock  he  slighted :  his  paternal  fields 
Became  a  clog  to  him,  whose  spirit  wish'd 
To  fly,  but  whither  !    And  this  gracious  church, 
That  wears  a  look  so  full  of  peace  and  hope 
And  love,  benignant  mother  of  the  vale, 
How  fair  amid  her  brood  of  cottages  ! 
She  was  to  him  a  sickness  and  reproach. 
Much  to  the  last  remain'd  unknown :  but  this 
Is  sure,  that  through  remorse  and  grief  he  died ; 
Though  pitied  among  men,  absolved  by  God, 
He  could  not  find  forgiveness  in  himself; 
Nor  could  endure  the  weight  of  his  own  shame. 
**  Here  rests  a  mother.    But  from  her  I  turn, 
And  from  her  grave.    Behold-~«pon  that  ridge, 
That,  stretching  boldly  from  the  mountain  side, 
Carries  into  the  centre  of  the  vale 
Its  rocks  and  woods — ^the  cottage  where  she  dwell 
And  where  yet  dwells  her  faithful  partner,  left 
(Full  eight  years  past)  the  solitary  prop 
Of  many  helpless  children.    I  begin 
With  words  that  might  be  prelude  to  a  tale 
Of  sorrow  and  dejection ;  but  I  feel 
No  sadness,  when  I  think  of  what  mine  eyes 
See  daily  in  that  happy  family. 
Bright  garland  form  they  for  the  pensive  brow 
Of  their  undrooping  father's  widowhood. 
Those  six  fair  daughters,  budding  yet — not  one 
Not  one  of  all  the  band,  a  full-blown  flower  ! 
Deprest,  and  desolate  of  soul,  as  once 
That  father  was,  and  fiUM  with  anxious  fear. 
Now,  by  experience  taught,  he  stands  assured. 
That  God,  who  takes  away,  yet  takes  not  half 
Of  what  he  seems  to  take ;  or  gives  it  back. 
Not  to  our  prayer,  but  far  beyond  our  prayer; 
He  gives  it — ^the  boon  produce  of  a  soil 
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Which  our  eDdeftVoon  have  refused  to  till. 
And  hope  hath  nerer  water'd.    The  abode. 
Whose  grateful  owner  can  attest  these  truths, 
E'en  were  the  object  nearer  to  our  sight, 
Would  seem  in  no  distinction  to  surpass 
The  rudest  habitations.    Ye  might  think 
That  it  had  sprung  self-raised  from  earth,  or  grown 
Out  of  the  living  rock«  to  be  adorn 'd 
By  nature  only ;  but,  if  thither  led. 
Ye  would  discover,  then,  a  studious  work 
Of  many  fancies,  prompting  many  hands, 
brought  from  the  woods,  the  honeysuckle  twines 
Around  the  porch,  and  seems,  in  that  trim  place, 
A  plant  no  longer  wild :  the  cultured  rose 
There  blossoms,  strong  in  health,  and  will  be  soon 
Roof  high ;  the  wild  pink  crowns  the  garden  wall. 
And  with  the  flowers  are  intermingled  stones 
Sparry  and  bright,  rough  scatterings  of  the  hills. 
These  ornaments,  that  fade  not  with  the  year, 
A  hardj  girl  continues  to  provide ; 
Who,  mounting  fearlessly  the  rocky  heighb 
Her  father's  prompt  attendant,  does  for  him 
All  that  a  boy  could  do,  but  with  delight 
More  keen,  and  prouder  daring :  yet  hath  she 
Within  the  garden,  like  the  rest,  a  bed 
For  her  own  flowers  and  favourite  herbs — a  space. 
By  sacred  charter,  holden  for  her  use. 
These,  and  whatever  else  the  garden  bears 
*  Of  fruit  or  flower,  permission  ask'd  or  not, 
I  freely  gather ;  and  my  leisure  draws 
A  not  unfrequent  pastime  from  the  sight 
Of  the  bees  murmuring  round  their  shclter'd  hives 
In  that  enclosure  i  while  the  mountain  rill. 
That  sparkling  thrids  the  rocks,  attunes  his  voice 
To  the  pure  course  of  human  life,  which  there 
Flows  on  in  solitude.    But,  when  the  gloom 
Of  night  u  falling  round  my  steps,  then  most 
This  dwelling  charms  me:  oAen  I  stop  short, 
(Who  could  refrain  ?)  and  feea  by  stealth  my  sight 
With  prospect  of  the  company  within. 
Laid  open  through  the  blazing  window.    There 
I  see  the  eldest  daughter  at  her  wheel 
Spinning  amain,  as  if  to  overtake 
The  never-halting  time  i  or,  in  her  turn. 
Teaching  some  novice  of  the  sisterhood 
That  skill  in  this  or  other  household  work, , 
Which,  from  her  father's  honour'd  hand,  herself 
While  she  was  yet  a  little  one,  had  leam'd. 
Mild  man !  he  is  not  gay,  but  they  are  gay  5 
And  the  whole  house  seems  fill'd  with  gayety. 
Thrice  happy,  theu,  the  mother  may  be  deem'd. 
The  wife,  firom  whose  consolatory  grave 
I  turn'd,  that  ye  in  mind  might  witness  where 
And  how,  her  spirit  yet  survives  on  earth." 
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impression  of  these  narratives  upon  the  author's  mind. 
Pastor  invited  to  give  account  of  cenahi  graves  thai  lie 
apart.  Clergyman  and  his  family.  Fortunate  influence 
of  change  of  situation.  Aclivit/  in  extreme  old  age. 
Another  clergyman,  a  character  i  f  resolute  virtue.  La- 


mentations over  misdirected  applause.  Instance  of  Issi 
exalted  excellence  in  a  deaf  man.  Elevated  chaACtef 
of  a  blind  man.  Reflection  «pon  blfndaess.  Iniennpt- 
ed  t^  a  peasant  who  passes;  his  animal  cheerfulneas 
and  careless  vivacHy.  Hfi  occasions  a  digrMrtoa  on 
the  fall  of  beautiful  and  interesting  trees.  A  feosala 
infknt's  grave.  Joy  at  her  birth.  Sorrow  at  her  depart* 
ure.  A  youthful  peasant ;  his  patrioilc  eotbnsiasm,  dia> 
tinguisbed  qualities,  and  untimely  death.  Exultation 
of  the  wanderer,  as  a  patriot,  in  Uiis  picture.  Solitary 
how  effected.  Monument  of  a  knight.  Traditions 
concerning  him.  PenNralion  of  the  wanderer  on  the 
transitorinees  of  things,  and  the  revolutions  of  society 
Hinta  at  his  own  past  calling.    Thanks  the  pasutr. 

While  thus  from  theaae  to  theme  the  historian 

pass'd, 
The  words  he  utter'd,  and  the  fcene  that  lay 
Before  our  eyes,  awaken'd  in  my  mind 
Vivid  remembrance  of  those  long-past  hours. 
When,  in  the  hollow  of  some  shadowy  vale, 
(What  time  the  splendour  of  the  setting  sun 
Lay  beautiful  on  Snowdon's  sovereign  brow. 
On  Cader  Idris,  or  huge  Penman  maur,] 
A  wandering  youth,  I  listen 'd  with  delight 
To  pastoral  melody  or  warlike  air, 
Drawn  from  the  chords  of  th'  ancient  British  baip 
By  some  accomplished  master,  while  he  sate 
Amid  the  quiet  of  the  green  recess. 
And  there  did  inexhaustibly  dispense 
An  interchange  of  soft  or  solemn  tunes. 
Tender  or  blithe ;  now,  as  the  varying  mood 
Of  his  own  spirit  urged, — now,  as  a  voice 
From  youth  or  maiden,  or  some  honour'd  chief 
Of  his  compatriot  villagers  (that  hung 
Around  him,  drinking  in  the  irapassion'd  notes 
Of  the  time-hallow'd  minstrelsy)  required 
For  their  heart's  ease  or  pleasure.  Strains  of  pow0 
Were  they,  to  seize  and  occupy  the  sense ; 
But  to  a  higher  mark  than  song  can  reach 
Rose  this  pure  eloquence.    And,  when  the  stream 
Which  overflow *d  the  soul  was  pass'd  away, 
A  consciousness  remain'd  that  it  had  left 
Deposited  upon  the  silent  shore 
Of  memory,  images  and  precious  thoughts. 
That  shall  not  die,  and  cannot  be  destroy'd. 

**  These  grassy  heaps  lie  amicably  close," 
Said  I,  **  like  surges  heaving  in  the  wind 
Upon  the  surface  of  a  mountain  pool ; 
Whence  comes  it  then,  that  yonder  we  behold 
Five  graves,  and  only  five,  that  rise  together 
Unsociably  sequester'd,  and  encroaching 
On  the  smooth  playground  of  the  village  school  ?'* 

The  vicar  answered :  **  No  disdainful  pride 
In  them  who  rest  beneath,  nor  any  course 
Of  strange  or  tragic  accident,  hath  help'd 
To  place  those  hillocks  in  that  lonely  guise. 
Once  more  look  forth,  and  follow  with  your  sight 
The  length  of  road  that  from  yon  mountain's  base 
Through  bare  enclosures  stretches,  till  its  line 
Is  lost  within  a  little  tuft  of  trees ; 
Then  reappearing  in  a  moment,  quits 
The  cultured  fields,  and  up  the  heathy  waste. 
Mounts,  as  you  see,  in  mazes  serpentine. 
Towards  an  easy  outlet  of  the  vale. 
That  little  shady  spot,  that  sylvan  tuft. 
By  which  the  road  is  hidden,  also  hides 
A  cottage  from  our  view, — though  I  discern 
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'Ye  Marcely  can)  amid  its  sheltering  trees 
The  smolceless  chimney-top.    All  imembower'd 
And  n&lced  stood  that  Isnely  parsonage 
(For  such  in  truth  it  is,  and  appertains 
To  a  small  chapel  in  the  vale  beyond) 
When  hither  came  its  last  inhabitant 

**  Rough  and  forbidding  were  the  choicest  roads 
By  which  our  northern  wilds  could  then  be  cross'd ; 
And  into  most  of  these  secluded  vales 
Was  no  access  for  wain,  heavy  or  light 
So,  at  his  dwelling-place  the  priest  arrived. 
With  store  of  household  goods,  in  panniers  slung, 
On  sturdy  horses  graced  with  jingling  bells. 
And  on  the  back  of  more  ignoble  beast  i 
That,  with  like^urden  of  effects  most  prized 
Or  easiest  carried,  closed  the  motley  train. 
Young  was  I  then,  a  schoolboy  of  eight  years  ; 
But  still,  methinks,  I  see  them  as  they  pass*d 
In  order,  drawing  toward  their  wlsh'd-for  home. 
Rock'd  by  the  motion  of  a  trusty  ass. 
Two  ruddy  children  hung,  a  well-poised  freight, 
Each  in  his  basket  nodding  drowsily ; 
Their  bonnets,  I  remember,  wreathed  with  flowers. 
Which  told  it  was  the  pleasant  month  of  June ; 
And,  close  behind,  the  comely  matron  rode, 
A  woman  of  soft  speech  and  gracious  smile. 
And  with  a  lady's  mien.    From  far  they  came, 
E'en  from  Northumbrian  hills ;  yet  theirs  had  been 
A  merry  journey,  rich  in  pastime,  cheer'd 
By  music,  prank,  and  laughter-stirring  jest  t 
And  freak  put  on,  and  arch  word  dropp'd,  to  swell 
rhe  cloud  of  fancy  and  uncouth  surmise 
fhat  gathered  round  the  slowly-moving  train. 

Whence  do  they  come  ?  and  with  what  errand 

charged  ? 
Belong  they  to  the  fortune-telling  tribe 
Who  pitch  their  tents  beneath  the  green-wood  tree  ? 
Or  are  they  strollers,  fumish'd  to  enact 
Fair  Rosamond,  and  the  Children  of  the  Wood, 
And,  by  that  whisker'd  tabby's  aid,  set  forth 
The  lucky  venture  of  sage  Whittington, 
When  the  next  village  hears  the  show  announced 
By  blast  of  trumpet  ?'    Plenteous  was  the  growth 
Of  such  conjectures,  overheard,  or  seen 
On  many  a  staring  countenance  portray'd 
Of  boor  or  burgher,  as  they  march'd  along. 
And  more  than  once  their  steadiness  of  fact 
Was  put  to  proof,  and  exercise  supplied 
To  their  inventive  humour,  by  stem  looks. 
And  questions  in  authoritative  tone. 
Prom  some  staid  guardian  of  the  public  peace. 
Checking  the  sober  steed  on  which  he  rode. 
In  his  suspicious  wisdom :  oftener  still, 
By  notice  indirect,  or  blunt  demand 
From  traveller  halting  in  his  own  despite, 
A  simple  curiosity  to  ease  i 
Of  which  adventures,  that  beguiled  and  cheer'd 
Their  grave  migration,  the  good  pair  would  tell, 
With  undimioish'd  glee,  in  hoary  age. 

**  A  priest  he  was  by  function ;  but  his  course 
From  his  youth  up,  and  high  as  manhood's  noon, 
(The  hour  of  life  to  which  he  then  was  brought,) 
Had  been  irregular,  I  might  say,  wild ; 
By  books  unsteadied,  by  his  pastoral  care 
Too  little  clieck'd.    An  active,  ardent  mind  $ 

A  fancy  pregnant  with  resource  and  scheme 


To  cheat  the  sadness  of  a  rainy  day  $ 

Hands  apt  for  all  ingenious  arts  and  games  t 

A  generous  spirit,  and  a  body  strong 

To  cope  with  stoutest  champions  of  the  bowl ; 

Had  eam'd  for  him  sure  welcome,  and  the  rights 

Of  a  prized  visitant,  in  the  joUy  hall 

Of  country  squire ;  or  at  the  statelier  board 

Of  duke  or  earl,  from  scenes  of  courtly  pomp 

Withdrawn,  to  while  away  the  summer  hours 

In  condescension  among  rural  guests. 

**  With  these  high  comrades  he  had  revell'd  longj 
Frolick'd  industriously,  a  simple  clerk. 
By  hopes  of  coming  patronage  beguiled 
Till  the  heart  sicken 'd.    So  each  loftier  aim 
Abandoning,  and  all  his  showy  friends. 
For  a  life's  stay,  though  slender  yet  assured. 
He  tum'd  to  this  secluded  chapelry 
That  had  been  offered  to  his  doubtfw  choice 
By  an  unthought-of  patron.    Bleak  K^d  bare 
They  found  the  cottage,  their  allotted  home ; 
Naked  without,  and  rude  within ;  a  spot 
With  which  the  scantily  provided  cure 
Not  long  had  been  endowed :  and  hii  remote 
The  chapel  stood,  divided  from  that  house 
By  an  unpeopled  tract  of  mountain  waste. 
Yet  cause  was  none,  whate'er  regret  might  hang 
On  his  own  mind,  to  quarrel  with  the  choice 
Or  the  necessity  that  fix'd  bhn  here : 
Apart  from  old  temptations,  and  constrain'd 
To  punctual  hibour  in  his  sacred  charge. 
See  him  a  constant  preacher  to  the  poor ! 
And  visiting,  though  not  with  saintly  zeal, 
Yet  when  need  was,  with  no  reluctant  will, 
The  sick  in  body,  or  distrest  in  mind ; 
And,  by  his  salutary  change,  compell'd 
To  rise  from  timely  sleep,  and  meet  the  day 
With  no  engagement,  in  his  thoughts,  more  proud 
Or  splendid  than  his  garden  could  afford. 
His  fields,  or  mountains  by  the  heath-cock  ranged. 
Or  the  wild  brooks ;  from  which  he  now  retum'd 
Contented  to  partake  the  quiet  meal 
Of  his  own  board,  where  sate  his  gentle  mate 
And  three  foir  children,  plentifully  fed 
Though  simply,  from  their  little  household  farm  { 
With  acceptable  treat  of  fish  or  fowl 
By  nature  yielded  to  his  practised  hand — 
To  help  the  small  but  certain  comings-in 
Of  that  spare  benefice.    Yet  not  the  less 
Theirs  was  a  hospitable  board,  and  theirs 
A  charitable  door.    So  days  and  years 
Pass'd  on ;  the  Inside  of  that  rugged  house 
Was  trimm'd  and  brighten 'd  by  the  matron's  care. 
And  gradually  enrich'd  with  things  of  price, 
Which  might  be  lack'd  for  use  or  ornament 
What  though  no  soft  and  costly  sofa  there 
Insidiously  stretcb'd  out  its  lazy  length. 
And  no  vain  mirror  glitter'd  on  the  walls, 
Yet  were  the  windows  of  the  low  abode 
By  shutters  weather-fended,  which  at  once 
RepelI'd  the  storm  and  deaden'd  its  loud  roar. 
There  snow-white  curtains  hung  in  decent  folds; 
Tough  moss,  and  long-endiiring  moanuln  plants, 
That  creep  along  the  ground  with  sinuous  trail. 
Were  nicely  braided,  and  composed  a  work 
Like  Indian  mats,  that  with  appropriate  grace 
Lay  at  the  threshold  and  the  inner  doors  i 
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And  a  fair  carpet,  woven  of  homespun  wool, 
But  tinctured  daintilj  with  florid  hues, 
For  seemliness  and  warmth,  on  festal  days, 
Cover'd  the  smooth  blue  slabs  of  mountain  stone 
With  which  the  parlour  floor,  in  simplest  guise 
Of  pastoral  homesteads,  had  been  long  inlaid. 
Tbeso  pleasing  works  the  housewife's  skill  pro- 
duced: 
Meanwhile  the  unsedentary  master's  hand 
Was  busier  with  his  task— to  rid,  to  plant. 
To  rear  for  food,  for  shelter,  and  delight  5 
A  thriving  covert !    And  when  wishes,  fbrm'd 
In  youth,  and  sanction'd  by  the  riper  mind, 
Restored  me  to  my  native  valley,  here 
To  end  my  days ;  well  pleased  was  I  to  see 
The  once  bare  cottage,  on  the  mountain  side, 
Screen'd  from  assault  of  every  bitter  blast ; 
While  the  dark  shadows  of  the  summer  leaves 
Danced  in  the  breeze,  upon  its  mossy  roof. 
Time,  which  had  thus  afforded  willing  help 
To  beautify  with  nature's  fairest  growth 
This  rustic  tenement,  had  gently  shed, 
Upon  its  master's  frame,  a  wintr}'  g^race ; 
The  comeliness  of  unenfeebled  age. 
But  how  could  I  say,  gently  ?  for  he  still 
Retain'd  a  flashing  eye,  a  burning  palm, 
A  stirring  foot,  a  head  which  beat  at  nights 
Upon  its  pillow  with  a  thousand  schemes. 
Few  likings  had  he  dropp'd,  few  pleasures  lost  i 
Generous  and  charitable,  prompt  to  serve ; 
And  still  his  harsher  passions  kept  their  hold. 
Anger  and  indignation :  still  he  loved 
The  sound  of  titled  names,  and  talk'd  in  glee 
Of  long  past  banquetings  with  high-bom  friends  t 
Then,  from  those  lulling  fits  of  vain  delight 
Uproused  by  recollected  injury,  rail'd 
At  their  false  ways  disdainfully, — and  oft 
In  bitterness,  and  with  a  threatening  eye 
Of  fire,  incensed  l>eneath  its  hoary  brow. 
These  transports,  with  staid  looks  of  pure  good  will 
And  with  soft  smile,  his  consort  would  reprove. 
She  far  behind  him  in  the  race  of  years. 
Yet  keeping  her  first  mildness,  was  advanced 
Far  nearer,  in  the  habit  of  her  soul, 
To  that  still  region  whither  all  are  bound. 
Him  might  we  liken  to  the  setting  sun 
As  seen  not  seldom  on  some  gusty  day. 
Struggling  and  bold,  and  shining  from  the  west 
With  an  inconstant  and  unmellow'd  light  t 
She  was  a  soft  attendant  cloud,  that  hung 
As  if  with  wish  to  veil  the  restless  orb ; 
From  which  it  did  itself  imbibe  a  ray 
Of  pleasing  lustre.    But  no  more  of  thi$ ; 
I  better  love  to  sprinkle  on  the  sod 
That  now  divides  the  pair,  or  rather  say 
That  still  unites  them,  praises,  like  heaven's  dew, 
Without  reserve  descending  upon  both. 
**  Our  very  first  in  eminence  of  years 
This  old  man  stood,  the  patriarch  of  the  vale ! 
And,  to  his  unmolested  mansion,  death 
Had  never  come,  through  space  of  forty  years  $ 
Sparing  Dotli  uld  and  young  in  that  abode. 
Suddenly  then  they  disappear'd :  not  twice 
Had  summer  scorch'd  the  fields :  not  twice  had  fitll'n 
On  those  high  peaks,  the  first  autumnal  snow, 
Before  the  greedy  visiting  was  closed. 


And  the  lone  privileged  house  left  empty— swept 
As  by  a  plague  t  yet  no  rapacious  plague 
Had  been  among  them ;  all  was  gentle  death. 
One  after  one,  with  intervals  of  peace. 
A  happy  consummation  !  an  accord 
Sweet,  perfect — to  be  wish'd  for  !  save  that  here 
Was  something  which  to  mortal  sense  might  soim4 
Like  harshness, — that  the  old  gray-headed  sire. 
The  oldest,  he  was  taken  last, — survived 
When  the  meek  partner  of  his  age,  his  son. 
His  daughter,  and  that  late  and  high-prized  gift. 
His  little  smiling  grandchild,  were  no  more. 

<*  <  All  gone,  all  vanish'd !  he  deprived  and  ban 
How  will  he  face  the  remnant  of  his  life  ? 
What  will  become  of  him  ?'  we  s^,  and  mused 
In  sad  conjectures — *  Shall  we  meS  him  now 
Haunting  with  rod  and  line  the  craggy  brooks  ? 
Or  shall  we  overhear  him,  as  we  pass. 
Striving  to  entertain  the  lonely  hours 
With  music  ?'(for  he  bad  not  ceased  to  touch 
The  harp  or  viol  which  himself  had  framed. 
For  their  sweet  purposes,  with  perfect  skill.) 
*  What  titles  will  he  keep  ?  will  he  remain 
Musician,  gardener,  builder,  mechanist, 
A  planter,  and  a  rearer  from  the  seed  ? 
A  man  of  hope  and  forward  looking  mind 
E'en  to  the  last ."   Such  was  he,  unsubdued. 
But  Heaven  was  gracious  i  yet  a  little  while. 
And  this  survivor,  with  his  cheerful  throng 
Of  open  schemes,  and  all  his  inward  hoard 
Of  unsunn'd  griefs,  too  many  and  too  keen, 
Was  overcome  by  unexpected  sleep. 
In  one  blest  moment    Like  a  shadow  thrown 
Softly  and  lightly  from  a  passing  cloud. 
Death  fell  upon  him,  while  reclined  he  lay 
For  noontide  solace  on  the  simmer  grass. 
The  warm  lap  of  his  mother  earth :  and  so. 
Their  lenient  term  of  separation  past. 
That  family  (whose  graves  you  there  behold) 
By  yet  a  higher  privilege  once  more 
Were  gather'd  to  each  other." 

Calm  of  mind 
And  silence  waited  on  these  closing  words ; 
Until  the  wanderer  (whether  moved  by  fear 
Lest  in  those  passages  of  life  were  some 
That  might  have  touch'd  the  sick  heart  of  his  friend 
Too  nearly,  or  intent  to  reinforce 
His  own  firm  spirit  in  degree  deprest 
By  tender  sorrow  for  our  mortal  state) 
Thus  silence  broke  t  «  Behold  a  thoughtless  man 
From  vice  and  premature  decay  preserved 
By  useful  habits,  to  a  fitter  soil  ' 

Transplanted  ere  too  late.    The  hermit,  lodged 
In  the  untrodden  desert,  tells  his  beads. 
With  each  repeating  its  allotted  prayer. 
And  thus  divides  and  thus  relieves  the  time  i 
Smooth  task,  with  his  compared,  whose  mind  could 

string. 
Not  scantily,  bright  minutes  on  the  thread 
A  keen  domestic  anguish,-- and  beguile 
Of  solitude,  iinchosen,  unprofess'd ; 
Till  gentlest  death  released  him.    Far  from  w 
Be  the  desire — too  curiously  to  ask 
How  much  of  this  is  but  the  blind  result   v    • 
Of  cordial  spirits  and  vital  temperament. 
And  what  to  higher  powers  is  justly  due. 
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But  you,  sir,  know  that  ii)  a  neighbouring  vale 

A  priest  abides  before  whose  life  such  doubts 

Fall  to  the  ground :  whose  gifts  of  nature  lie 

Retired  from  notice,  lost  in  attributes 

Of  reason,  honourably  effaced  by  debts 

Which  her  poor  treasure  house  is  content  to  owe» 

And  conquest  over  her  dominion  gain'd. 

To  which  her  frowardness  must  needs  submit. 

In  this  one  man  is  shown  a  temperance — proof 

Against  all  trials ;  industry  severe 

And  constant  as  the  motion  of  the  day  ; 

Stem  self-denial  round  him  spread,  with  shade 

That  might  be  deem'd  forbidding,  did  not  there 

All  generous  feelings  flourish  and  rejoice  i 

Forbearance,  charity  in  deed  and  thought. 

And  resolution  competent  to  take 

Out  of  the  bosom  of  simplicity 

All  that  her  holy  customs  recommend. 

And  the  bAt  ages  of  the  world  prescribe. 

Preaching,  administering,  in  every  work 

Of  his  sublime  vocation,  in  the  walks 

Of  worldly  intercourse  twist  man  and  man. 

And  in  his  humble  dwelling,  he  appears 

A  lalK>urer,  with  moral  virtue  girt. 

With  spiritual  graces,  like  a  glory,  crownM." 

**  Doubt  can  be  none,'*  the  pastor  said,  **  for  vAom 
This  portraiture  is  sketch'd.    The  great,  the  good. 
The  well  beloved,  the  fortunate,  the  wise. 
These  titles  emperors  and  chiefs  have  borne. 
Honour  assumed  or  given :  and  him,  the  Wonderful^ 
Our  simple  shepherds,  speaking  from  the  heart. 
Deservedly  have  styled.    From  his  abode 
In  a  dependent  chapeliy,  that  lies 
Behind  yon  hill,  a  poor  and  rugged  wild, « 
Which  in  his  soul  he  lovingly  embraced,-* 
And,  having  once  espoused,  would  never  quit ; 
Htther,  era  long,  that  lowly,  great,  good  man 
Will  be  convey'd.    An  unelaborate  stone 
May  cover  him }  and  by  its  help,  perchanee, 
A  century  shall  hear  his  name  pronounced. 
With  images  attendant  on  the  sound : 
Then,  shall  the  slowly  gathering  twilight  close 
In  utter  night ;  and  of  his  course  remain 
No  cognizable  vestiges,  no  more 
Than  of  this  breath,  which  shapes  itself  in  words 
To  speak  of  him,  and  instantly  dissolves* 
Noise  is  there  not  enough  in  doleful  war, 
But  that  the  heaven-bom  poet  must  stand  forth, 
And  lend  the  echoes  of  his  sacred  shell. 
To  multiply  and  aggravate  the  din  ? 
Pangs#re  mere  not  enough  in  hopeless  love— 
And,  in  requited  passion,  all  too  much 
Of  turbulence,  anxiety,  and  fear- 
But  that  the  minstrel  of  the  raral  shade 
Must  tune  his  pipe,  insiduously  to  nurse 
The  perturbation  in  the  suffering  breast. 
And  propagate  its  kind,  far  as  he  may  ? 
Ah  who  (and  with  such  rapture  as  befits 
The  hallow'd  theme)  will  rise  and  celebrate 
The  good  man's  deeds  and  purposes ;  retrace 
His  struggles,  his  discomfiture  deplore, 
His  triumphs  hail,  and  glorify  his  end  ? 
That  virtue,  like  the  fumes  and  vapory  clouds 
Through  fancy's  heat  redounding  in  the  brain, 
And  like  the  soft  infections  of  the  heart. 
By  charm  of  measured  words  may  spread  o'er  field. 


Hamlet,  and  town }  and  piety  survive 
Upon  the  lips  of  men  in  hall  or  bower } 
Not  for  reproof,  but  high  and  warm  delight, 
And  grave  encouragement,  by  song  inspired. 
Vain  thought !  but  woerefore  murmur  or  repine  ? 
The  memory  of  the  just  survives  in  heaven  : 
And,  without  sorrow,  will  this  ground  receive 
That  venerable  clay.    Meanwhile  the  best 
Of  what  it  holds  confines  us  to  degrees 
In  excellence  less  difficult  to  reach. 
And  milder  worth :  nor  need  we  travel  far 
From  those  to  whom  our  last  regards  were  paid. 
For  such  example. 

Almost  at  the  root 
Of  that  tall  pine,  the  shadow  of  whose  bare 
And  slender  stem,  while  here  I  sit  at  eve. 
Oft  stretches  towards  me,  like  a  long  straight  pafk 
Traced  faintly  in  the  greensward  ;  there,  beneath 
A  plain  blue  stone,  a  gentle  dalesman  lies. 
From  whom,  in  early  childhood,  was  withdrawn 
The  precious  gift  of  hearing.    He  grew  up 
From  year  to  year  in  loneliness  of  soul ; 
And  this  deep  mountain  valley  was  to  him 
Soundless,  with  all  its  streams.    The  bird  of  dawft 
Did  never  rouse  this  cottager  from  sleep 
With  startling  summons :  not  for  his  delight 
The  vernal  cuckoo  shouted )  not  for  him 
Murmur'd  the  lalK>uring  bee.    When  stormy  windi 
Were  working  the  broad  bosom  of  the  lake 
Into  a  thousand  thousand  sparkling  waves. 
Rocking  the  trees,  or  driving  cloud  on  cloud 
Along  the  sharp  edge  of  yon  lofty  crags. 
The  agitated  scene  before  bis  eye 
Was  silent  as  a  picture :  evermore 
Were  all  things  silent,  wheresoe'er  he  moved. 
Yet,  by  the  solace  of  his  own  pure  thoughts 
Upheld,  ho  duteously  pursued  the  round 
Of  rural  labours  ;  the  steep  mountain  side 
Ascended  with  his  staff  and  faithful  dog  $ 
Th6  plough  he  guided,  and  the  scythe  be  swayM  | 
And  the  ripe  com  before  his  sickle  fell 
Among  the  jocund  reapers.    For  himself, 
All  watchful  and  industrious  as  he  was, 
He  wrought  not }  neither  field  nor  flock  he  own'dt 
No  wish  for  wealth  had  place  within  his  mind } 
Nor  husband's  love,  nor  father's  hope  or  care. 
Though  bom  a  younger  brother,  need  was  none 
That  from  the  floor  of  his  paternal  home 
He  should  depart,  to  plant  himself  anew. 
And  when,  mature  in  manhood,  he  beheld 
His  parents  laid  in  earth,  no  loss  ensued 
Of  rights  to  him ;  but  he  remain'd  well  pleased. 
By  the  pure  bond  of  independent  love 
An  inmate  of  a  second  family, 
The  fellow  labourer  and  friend  of  him 
To  whom  the  small  inheritance  had  fall'n. 
Nor  deem  that  his  mild  presence  was  a  weignt 
That  press'd  up^  his  brother's  house,  for  books 
Were  ready  comrades  whom  he  could  not  tire^^ 
Of  whose  society  the  blameless  man 
Was  never  satiate.    Their  familiar  voice. 
E'en  to  old  age,  with  unabated  charm 
Beguiled  his  leisure  hours  f  refresh'd  his  thought!  | 
Beyond  its  natural  elevation  raised 
His  introverted  spirit :  and  bestow'd 
Upon  his  life  an  outward  dignity 
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Which  all  acknowledged.    The  dark  winter  night, 

The  stormy  day,  had  each  its  own  resource  i 

Song  of  the  muses,  sage  historic  tale. 

Science  severe,  or  word  of  holy  writ 

Announcing  immortality  and  joy 

To  the  assembled  spirits  of  the  Just, 

From  imperfection  and  decay  secure. 

Thus  soothed  at  home,  thus  busy  in  the  field. 

To  no  perverse  suspicion  he  gave  way. 

No  languor,  peevishness,  nor  vain  complaint : 

And  they  who  were  about  him  did  not  fail 

In  reverence,  or  in  courtesy  (  they  prized 

His  gentle  manners ;  and  his  peaceful  smiles. 

The  gleams  of  his  slow-varying  countenance. 

Were  met  with  answering  sympathy  and  love. 

•*  At  length,  when  sixty  yean  and  five  were  told, 
A  slow  disease  insensibly  consumed 
The  powers  of  nature ;  and  a  few  ^ort  stepe 
Of  friends  and  kindred  bore  him  from  his  home 
(Yon  cottage  shaded  by  the  woody  crags) 
To  the  profounder  stillness  of  the  grave. 
Nor  was  his  funeral  denied  the  grace 
Of  many  tears,  virtuous  and  thoughtful  grief; 
Heart  sorrow  rendered  sweet  by  gratitude. 
And  now  that  monumental  stone  preserves 
His  name,  and  unambitiously  relates 
How  long,  and  by  what  kindly  outward  aids. 
And  in  what  pure  contentedness  of  mind. 
The  sad  privation  was  by  him  endured. 
And  yon  tall  pine  tree,  whose  composing  sound 
Was  wasted  on  the  good  man's  living  ear. 
Hath  now  its  own  peculiar  sanctity ; 
And,  at  the  touch  of  every  wandering  breeze. 
Murmurs,  not  idly,  o'er  his  peaceful  grave. 

**  Soul-cheering  light,  most  bountiful  of  things ! 
Guide  of  our  way,  mjrsterious  comforter  I 
Whose  sacred  influence,  spread  through  earth  and 

heaven. 
We  all  too  thanklessly  participate, 
Thy  gifts  were  utterly  withheld  from  him 
Whose  place  of  rest  is  near  yon  ivied  porch. 
Yet,  of  the  wild  brooks  ask  if  he  complained ; 
Ask  of  the  channelled  rivers  if  they  hc^ 
A  safer,  easier,  more  determined  course. 
What  terror  doth  it  strike  into  the  mind 
To  think  of  one  who  cannot  see,  advancing 
Toward  some  precipice's  airy  brink ! 
But,  timely  wam'd,  ht  would  have  stay'd  his  steps. 
Protected,  say  enlighten'd,  by  his  ear. 
And  on  the  very  edge  of  vacancy 
Not  more  endanger'd  than  a  man  whose  eye 
Beholds  the  gulf  beneath.    No  floweret  blooms 
Throughout  the  lofty  range  of  these  rough  hills. 
Or  in  the  woods,  that  could  from  him  conceal 
Its  birthplace ;  none  whose  figure  did  not  live 
Upon  his  touch.    The  bowels  of  the  earth 
Enrich'd  with  knowledge  his  industrious  mind  i 
The  ocean  paid  him  tribute  from  the  stores 
Lodged  in  her  bosom ;  and,  by  science  led. 
His  genius  mounted  to  the  plains  of  heaven. 
Methinks  I  see  him  {  how  his  eyeballs  roll'd 
Beneath  his  ample  brow,  in  darkness  pair'd, 
Biit  each  instinct  with  spirit  i  and  the  frame 
Of  the  whole  countenance  alive  with,  thought, 
Fancy,  and  understanding }  while  the  voice 
Discoursed  of  natural  or  moral  truth 


With  eloquence,  and  such  authentic  power. 
That,  in  his  presence,  humbler  nowledge  stood 
Abash'd,  and  tender  pity  overawed." 

**  A  noble,  and,  to  unreflecting  minds, 
A  marvellous  spectacle,"  the  wanderer  said, 
**  Beings  like  these  present!    But  proof  abounds 
Upon  the  earth  that  foculties  whidi  seem 
Extinguished,  do  not,  therefore,  cease  to  be. 
And  to  the  mind  among  her  powers  of  sense 
This  transfer  is  permitted,  not  alone 
That  the  bereft  their  recompense  may  win. 
But  for  remoter  purposes  of  love 
And  charity )  nor  last  nor  least  for  this. 
That  to  th'  imagination  may  be  given 
A  type  and  shadow  of  an  awful  truth ; 
How,  likewise,  under  sufferance  divine. 
Darkness  is  banish'd  from  the  realms  of  death. 
By  man's  imperishable  spiiit  quell'd. 
Unto  the  men  who  see  not  as  we  see. 
Futurity  was  thought,  in  ancient  times. 
To  be  laid  open,  and  they  prophesied. 
And  know  we  not  that  f!rom  the  blind  have  ftow*d 
The  highest,  holiest  raptures  of  the  Ijrre  $ 
And  wisdom  married  to  immortal  verse  ?" 

Among  the  humbler  worthies,  at  our  feet 
Living  insensible  to  human  praise. 
Love,  or  regret,  whose  lineaments  would  next 
Have  been  portray'd,  I  guess  not  s  but  it  chanced 
That,  near  the  quiet  churchyard  where  we  sate, 
A  team  of  horses,  with  a  ponderous  freight 
Pressing  behind,  adown  a  rugged  slope. 
Whose  sharp  descent  confounded  th^  amy 
Came  at  that  moment,  ringing  noisily. 
«Here,"  said  the  pastor,  *<do  we  muse,  to4 
mourn 
The  waste  of  death  t  and  lo !  the  giant  oak 
Stretch'd  on  his  bier,  that  massy  timber  wain ; 
Nor  fail  to  note  the  man  who  guides  the  team. ' 

He  was  a  peasant  of  the  lowest  dass  t 
Gray  locks  profusely  round  his  tonples  hung 
In  clustering  curls,  Hkt  ivy,  which  the  bite 
Of  winter  cannot  thin ;  the  fresh  air  lodged 
Within  his  cheek,  as  light  within  a  doud  s 
And  he  returned  our  greeting  with  a  smile. 
When  he  had  pass'd,  the  solitary  spoke  i 
«  A  man  he  seems  of  cheerful  yesterdasrs 
And  confident  to-morrows ;  with  a  face 
Not  worldly-minded,  for  it  bears  too  much 
Of  nature's  impress'— gayety  and  health. 
Freedom  and  hope ;  but  keen  withal,  and  shrewd. 
His  gestures  note  {  and  hark !  his  tones  of  vqice 
Are  all  vivadous  as  his  mien  and  looks." 

The  pastor  answered:  **  You  have  read  him  weU 
Year  after  year  is  added  to  his  store 
With  silent  increase ;  summers,  winters — ^past. 
Past  or  to  come  {  yea,  boldly  mi^t  I  say, 
Ten  summers  and  ten  winters  of  a  space 
That  lies  beyond  life's  ordinary  bounds. 
Upon  his  sprightly  vigour  cannot  fix 
The  obligation  of  an  anxious  mind, 
A  pride  in  having,  or  a  fear  to^lose  $ 
Possess'd  like  outskirts  of  some  large  domam. 
By  any  one  more  thought  of  than  by  him 
Who  holds  the  land  in  fee,  its  careless  lord ! 
Yet  is  the  creature  rational,  endow'd 
With  foresight!  hears,  too,  every  Sahh»th-dav 
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The  Cvrifltitn  promise  with  attentive  ear ; 

Nor  will,  I  trust,  the  Majesty  of  heaven 

Keject  the  incense  offered  np  by  him, 

Though  of  the  kind  which  beasts  and  birds  present 

In  gtore  or  pasture — cheerfulness  of  soul, 

From  trepidation  and  repining  free. 

How  many  scrupulous  worshippers  fall  down 

Upon  their  ]rnees,'ahd  daily  homage  pay 

Lees  worthy,  less  religious  even,  than  his ! 

<<  This  qualified  respect,  the  old  man's  due. 
Is  paid  witheut  reluctance ;  but  in  truth" 
(6^  the  good  vicar  with  a  fond  half-smile) 
<*  I  feel  at  times  a  motion  of  despite 
Towards  one,  whose  bold  contrivances  and  skill. 
As  you  have  seen,  bear  such  conspicuous  part 
In  works  of  havoc ;  taking  from  these  vales. 
One  after  one,  their  proudest  ornaments. 
Full  oft  his  doings  leave  me  to  deplore 
Tall  ash  tree,  sown  by  winds,  by  vapours  nursed. 
In  the  dry  crannies  of  the  pendant  rocks ; 
Light  birch,  aloft  upon  the  horizon's  edge, 
A  yell  of  glory  for  th'  ascending  moon ; 
And  oak  whose  roots  by  noontide  dew  were  damp'd. 
And  on  whose  forehead  inaccessible 
The  raven  lodged  in  safety.    Many  a  ship 
Launch'd  into  Morecamb  Bay,  to  /dm  hath  owed 
Her  strong  knee-timbers,  and  the  mast  that  bears 
The  loftiest  of  her  pendants.    He,  from  park 
Or  forest,  fetch'd  the  enormous  axletree 
That  whirls  (how  slow  itself!)  ten  thousand  spindlej: 
And  the  yast  engine  labouring  in  the  mine, 
Content  with  meaner  prowess,  must  have  lack'd 
The  trunk  and  body  of  its  marvellous  strength. 
If  his  undaunted  enterprise  had  fail'd 
Among  the  mountain  ooves. 

Ton  household  fir, 
A  guardian  planted  to  fence  off  the  blast 
But  towering  high  the  roof  above,  as  if 
Its  humble  destination  were  forgot ; 
That  sycamore,  which  annually  holds 
Within  its  shade,  as  in  a  stately  tent 
On  all  sides  open  to  the  fanning  breeze, 
A  grave  assemblage,  seated  while  they  shear 
The  4eece-encumber'd  flock ;  the  joyful  elm. 
Around  whose  trunk  the  maidens  dance  in  May ; 
And  the  lord'k  oak,*-^wou]d  plead  their  several 

rights 
In  yain,  if  he  were  master  of  their  fate : 
His  sentence  to  the  axe  would  doom  them  alL 
But,  green  in  age  and  lusty  as  he  is. 
And  promising  to  keep  his  hold  on  earth 
Less,  as  might  seem,  in  rivalship  with  men 
Than  with  the  forest's  more  enduring  growth, 
His  own  appointed  hour  will  come  at  last ; 
And,  like  the  haughty  spoilers  of  the  world. 
This  keen  destroyer  in  his  turn  must  fall. 

<<  Now  from  the  living  pass  we  once  again  { 
From  age,"  the  priest  continued,  "turn  your 

thoughts ; 
From  age,  that  often  unlamented  drope. 
And  mark  that  daisied  hillock,  three  spans  long ! 
Seven  lusty  sons  sate  daily  round  the  board 
Of  Gold-rill  side  t  and,  when  the  hope  had  ceased 
Of  other  progeny,  a  daughter  then 
Was  given,  the  crowning  bounty  of  the  whole  i 
ind  M  ftdoiowledged  with  a  tremukras  joy 


Felt  to  the  centre  of  that  heavenly  calm 
With  which  by  nature  every  mother's  soul 
Is  stricken,  in  the  moment  when  her  throes 
Are  ended,  and  her  ears  have  heard  the  cry 
Which  tells  her  that  a  living  child  is  bom. 
And  she  lies  conscious,  in  a  blissful  rest. 
That  the  dread  storm  is  weather'd  by  them  both, 

"The  father— him  at  this  unlook'd-for  gift 
A  bolder  transport  seizes.    From  the  side 
Of  his  bright  hearth,  %nd  from  his  open  door. 
Day  aftor  day  the  gladness  is  difibsed 
To  all  that  come,  and  almost  all  that  pass ; 
Invited,  somroon'd,  to  partake  the  cheer 
Spread  on  the  never-empty  board,  and  drink 
Health  and  gccd  wis.'«s  to  his  new-bom  eirl. 
From  cups  replenish *d  by  his  joyous  hand. 
Those  seven  fair  brothers  variously  were  mowd 
£ach  by  the  thoughts  best  suited  to  his  years 
But  most  of  all  and  with  most  thankful  mind 
The  hoary  grandsire  felt  himself  cnrich'd ; 
A  happiness  that  ebb'd  not,  but  remain'd 
To  fill  the  total  measure  of  the  soul  I 
From  the  low  tenement,  his  own  abode, 
Whither,  as  to  a  little  private  cell, 
He  had  withdrawn  from  bustle,  care,  and  noises 
To  spend  the  Sabbath  of  old  age  in  peace. 
Once  every  day  he  duteoasly  repair'd 
To  rock  the  cradle  of  the  slumbering  babet 
For  in  that  female  inCant's  name  he  heard 
The  silent  name  of  his  departed  wife } 
Heart-stirring  music !  hourly  heard  that  name } 
Full  blest  he  was,  *  Another  Margaret  Green,' 
Oft  did  he  say,  *  was  come  to  Gold-rill  side.' 
Oh !  pang  unthought  of,  as  the  precious  boon 
Itself  had  been  unlook'd  for ;  oh !  dire  stroke 
Of  desolating  anguish  for  them  all ! 
Just  as  the  child  could  totter  on  the  floor. 
And,  by  some  friendly  finger's  help  upstay'd. 
Range  round  the  garden  walk,  while  she  perchtAot 
Was  catching  at  some  novelty  of  spring. 
Ground-flower,  or  glossy  insect  from  its  cell 
Drawn  by  the  sunshine— at  that  hopeful  season 
The  winds  of  Mareh,  smiting  insidiously. 
Raised  in  the  tender  passage  of  the  throat 
Viewless  obstruction ;  whence,  all  unforewaro'd. 
The  household  lost  their  pride  and  soul's  deli^^t. 
But  time  hath  power  to  soften  all  regrets. 
And  prayer  and  thought  can  bring  to  worst  distretf 
Due  resignation.    Therefore,  though  some  tears 
Fail  not  to  spring  from  either  parent's  eye 
Oft  as  they  hear  of  sorrow  like  their  own. 
Yet  this  departed  little  one,  too  long 
The  innocent  troubler  of  their  quiet,  sleepe 
In  what  may  now  be  call'd  a  peaceful  grave. 
«  On  a  bright  day,  the  brightest  of  the  year. 
These  mountains  echo'd  with  an  unknown  sound 
A  volley,  thrice  repeated  o'er  the  corse 
Let  down  into  the  hollow  of  that  grave. 
Whose  shelving  sides  are  red  with  naked  movld. 
Ye  rains  of  April,  duly  wet  this  earth ! 
Spare,  burning  sun  of  midsummer;  these  sods. 
That  they  nay  knit  together,  and  therewith 
Our  thoughts  unite  in  kindred  quietness ! 
Nor  so  the  valley  shall  forget  her  loss. 
Dear  youth,  by  young  and  old  alike  beloved. 
To  me  as  precious  as  my  own !    Green  heilit 
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May  creep  (I  wbh  that  tbejr  would  foftly  creep; 
Over  thjr  last  a])ode»  and  we  may  past 
Reminded  less  imperiously  of  thee  $ 
The  ridge  itself  may  sink  into  the  breast 
Of  earth,  the  great  abyse,  and  be  no  more  i 
Yet  shall  not  thy  remembrance  leaTe  our  hearts, 
Thy  image  disappear ! 

**  The  mountain  ash 
No  eye  can  oyerlook,  when  'mid  a  grove 
Of  yet  unladed  trees  she  lifts  her  head, 
Deck*d  with  autumnal  berries,  that  outshipe 
Spring's  richest  blossoms  $  and  ye  may  have  mark'd. 
By  a  brook  side  or  solitanr  tarn, 
How  she  her  station  doth  adorn  i  the  pool 
Glows  at  her  feet,  and  all  the  gloomy  rocks 
Are  brighten'd  round  her.    In  his  native  yale 
Such  and  so  glorious  did  this  youth  appear  $ 
A  sight  that  kindled  pleasure  in  all  hearts 
By  his  ingenuous  beauty,  by  the  gleam 
Of  his  fair  eyes,  by  his  capacious  brow, 
By  all  the  graces  with  whkh  nature's  hand 
Had  lavishly  array 'd  him.    As  old  bards 
Tell  in  their  idle  songs  of  wandering  gods. 
Pan  or  Apollo,  veil'd  in  human  form ; 
Yet,  like  the  sweet-breath'd  violet  of  the  shade, 
Discover'd  in  their  own  despite  to  sense 
Of  mortals,  (if  such  fables  without  blame 
May  find  chance  mention  on  this  sacred  ground,) 
So,  through  a  simple  rustic  garb's  disguise. 
And  through  th'  impediment  of  rural  cares. 
In  him  reveal'd  a  scholar's  genius  shone ; 
And  so,  not  wholly  hidden  from  men's  sight, 
In  him  the  spirit  of  a  hero  walk'd 
Our  unpretending  valley.    How  the  ooit 
Whizz'd  from  the  stripling's  arm !    If  touched  by 

him, 
Th'  inglorious  football  mounted  to  the  pitch 
Of  the  brk's  flight,  or  shaped  a  rainbow  curve. 
Aloft,  in  prospect  of  the  shouting  field  I 
The  indefatigable  fox  had  leam'd 
To  dread  his  perseverance  in  the  chase. 
With  admiration  would  he  lift  his  eyes 
To  the  wide-ruling  eagle,  and  his  hand 
Was  loath  to  assault  the  mi^ty  he  loved  s 
Else  had  the  strongest  fastnesses  proved  weak 
To  guard  the  royal  brood.    The  sailing  glead. 
The  wheeling  swallow,  and  the  darting  snipe. 
The  sportive  sea-gull  dancing  with  the  waves. 
And  cautious  water-fowl  from  distant  climes, 
Fix'd  at  their  seat,  the  centre  of  the  mere. 
Were  subject  to  young  Oswald's  steady  aim. 

**  From  Gallia's  coast  a  tyrant  hurl'd  his  threats ) 
Our  country  mark'd  the  preparation  vast 
Of  hostile  forces ;  and  she  call'd,  with  voice 
That  fill'd  her  plains,  that  reach'd  her  utmost  shores. 
And  in  remotest  vales  was  heard, — To  arms ! 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  here  you  might  have  seen 
The  shepherd's  gray  to  martial  scarlet  changed. 
That  flash 'd  uncouthly  through  the  woods  and  fields. 
Ten  hardy  striplings,  all  in  bright  attire, 
And  graced  with  shining  weapons,  weekly  march'd 
From  this  lone  valley,  to  a  central  spot. 
Where,  in  assemblage  with  the  flower  and  choice 
Of  the  surrounding  district,  they  might  learn 
The  rudiments  of  war  $  ten— hardy,  strong. 
And  valiant }  but  young  Oswald,  like  a  chief, 


And  yet  a  modest  comrade,  led  them  forth 
From  their  shy  solitude,  to  face  the  world 
With  a  gay  confidence  and  seemly  pride ; 
Measuring  the  soil  beneath  their  happy  fieet. 
Like  youths  released  from  labour,  and  yet  bound 
To  most  laborious  service,  though  to  them 
A  festival  of  unencumber'd  ease  s 
The  inner  spirit  keeping  holyday. 
Like  vernal  ground  to  sabbath  sunshine  left 

«  Oft  have  I  mark'd  him  at  some  leisure  boiff^ 
Stretch'd  on  the  grass  or  seated  in  the  shade 
Among  his  fellows,  while  an  ample  map 
Before  their  eyes  lay  carefully  outspread. 
From  which  the  gallant  teacher  would  discouite. 
Now  pointing  this  way  and  now  that.  *Hereflowi» 
Thus  would  he  say,  *  it%  Rhine,  that  famous  stream 
Eastward,  the  Danube  toward  this  inland  sea, 
A  mightier  river,  winds  from  realm  to  realm. 
And,  like  a^rpent,  shows  his  glittering  back 
Bespotted  with  innumerable  isles : 
Here  reigns  the  Russian,  there  the  Turk  $  observe 
His  capital  city  *'    Thence,  along  a  tract 
Of  livelier  interest  to  his  hopes  and  fears 
His  finger  moved,  distinguishing  the  spots 
Where  wide-spread  conflict  then  most  fiercely  ragedi 
Nor  left  unstigmatized  those  fatal  fields 
On  which  the  sons  of  mighty  Germany 
Were  taught  a  base  submission.    *  Here  behold 
A  nobler  race,  the  Switzen,  and  their  land  i 
Vales  deeper  far  than  these  of  ours,  huge  woods 
And  mountains  white  with  everlasting  snow !' 
And,  surely,  he,  that  spake  with  kindling  brow. 
Was  a  true  patriot,  hopeful  as  the  best 
Of  that  young  peasantry,  who,  in  our  days. 
Have  fought  and  perish'd  for  Helvetia's  rights,-^ 
Ah,  not  in  vain  .'—or  those  who,  in  old  time. 
For  work  of  happier  issue  to  the  side 
Of  Tell  came  trooping  from  a  thousand  huts. 
When  he  had  risen  alone !    No  braver  youth 
Descended  from  Judean  heights,  to  march 
With  righteous  Joshua)  or  appear'd  in  arms 
When  grove  was  fell'd,  and  altar  was  cast  down. 
And  Gideon  blew  the  trumpet,  soul-inflamed. 
And  strong  in  hatred  of  idolatry."  . 

This  spoken,  from  his  seat  the  pastor  rose. 
And  moved  tovrards  the  grave.    Instinctively 
His  steps  we  follow'd  ;  and  my  voice  exdaim'd, 
**  Power  to  th'  oppressors  of  the  world  is  given, 
A  might  of  which  they  dream  not.   O !  the  curse. 
To  be  th'  awakener  of  divinest  thoughts, 
Father  and  Founder  of  exalted  deeds. 
And  Ur  whole  nations  bound  in  servile  straits 
The  liberal  donor  of  capacities 
More  than  heroic  !  this  to  be,  nor  yet 
Have  sense  of  one  connatural  wish,  nor  yet 
Deserve  the  least  return  of  human  thanks; 
Winning  no  recompense  but  deadly  hate 
With  pity  mix'd,  astonishment  with  scorn  I* 

When  these  involuntary  words  had  ceased. 
The  pastor  said,  **  So  Providence  is  served ; 
The  forked  weapon  of  the  skies  can  send 
Illumination  into  deep,  dark  holds. 
Which  the  mild  sunbeam  hath  not  power  to  pleiii. 
Why  do  ye  quake,  intimidated  thrones  ? 
For,  not  unconscious  of  the  mighty  debt 
Which  to  outrageous  wrong  the  sufferer  owet, 
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Europe,  thtougfa  all  her  habitable  teats, 

U  thirsting  for  their  overthrow,  who  ftUl 

Exist,  as  pagan  temples  stood  of  old, 

By  very  horror  of  their  impious  rites 

Preserved ;  are  safferM  to  extend  their  pride, 

Like  cedars  on  the  top  of  Lebanon 

Darkening  the  sun.    But  less  impatient  thoughts, 

And  love  *  all  hoping  and  expecting  all,* 

This  hallowM  grave  demands,  where  rests  in  peace 

A  humble  champion  of  the  better  cause  s 

A  peasant  youth,  so  call  him,  for  he  ask'd 

No  higher  name  $  in  whom  our  country  show'd, 

As  in  a  favourite  son,  most  beautiful. 

In  spite  of  vice,  and  misery,  and  disease, 

Spread  with  the  spreading  of  her  wealthy  arts,^ 

^Bgland,  the  ancient  and  the  free,  appeared 

In  him  to  stand  before  my  swimming  eyes. 

Unconquerably  virtuous  and  secure. 

No  more  of  this,  lest  I  offend  his  dust  t 

Short  was  his  life,  and  a  brief  tale  remains. 

"  One  summer's  day — a  day  of  annual  pomp 
And  solemn  chase — from  mom  to  sultry  noon 
His  steps  had  follow 'd,  fleetest  of  the  fleet, 
The  red  deer,  driven  along  its  native  heights 
With  cry  of  hound  and  horn ;  and,  from  that  toll 
Return  M  with  sinews  weaken 'd  and  relax'd, 
Thit  generous  youth,  too  negligent  of  self. 
Plunged — "mid  a  gay  and  busy  throng  convened 
To  wash  the  fleeces  of  his  father's  flocb— 
Into  the  chilling  flood. 

«  Convulsions  dire 
Seized  him  that  selfsame  night  i  and  through  the 

space 
Of  twelve  ensuing  days  his  frame  viras  wrench'd, 
Till  nature  rested  from  her  work  in  death. 
To  him,  thus  snatch'd  away,  his  comrades  paid 
A  soldier's  honours.    At  his  funeral  hour 
Bright  was  the  sun,  the  sky  a  cloudless  blue  j 
A  golden  lustre  slept  upon  the  hills ; 
And  if  by  chance  a  stranger,  wandering  there. 
From  some  commanding  eminence  had  look'd 
Down  on  this  spot,  well  pleased  would  he  have  seen 
A  glittering  spectacle ;  but  every  face 
Was  pallid ;  seldom  hath  that  eye  been  moist 
With  tears,  that  wept  not  then ;  nor  were  the  few 
Who  from  their  dwellings  came  not  forth  to  join 
In  this  sad  service,  less  disturb'd  than  we. 
They  started  at  the  tributary  peal 
Of  instantaneous  thunder,  which  announced 
Through  the  still  air  the  closing  of  the  grave } 
And  distant  mountains  echo'd  with  a  sound 
Of  lamentation  never  heard  before  !" 

The  pastor  ceased.    My  venerable  friend 
Victoriously  uprabed  his  clear  bright  eye ; 
And,  when  that  eulogy  was  ended,  stood 
Snrapt,  as  if  his  inward  sense  perceived 
The  prolongation  of  some  still  response. 
Sent  by  the  ancient  soul  of  this  wide  land. 
The  spirit  of  its  mountains  and  its  seas. 
Its  cities,  temples,  fields,  its  awful  power, 
Its  rights  and  virtues — by  that  Deity 
Descending,  and  supporting  bis  pure  heart 
With  patriotic  confidence  and  joy. 
A.nd,  at  the  last  of  those  memorial  word% 
The  pining  solitary  turn'd  aside, 
Whether  through  manly  instinct  to  conceal 


Tender  emotions  spreading  from  the  heart 

To  his  worn  cheek ;  or  with  uneasy  shame 

For  those  cold  humours  of  habitual  spleen. 

That  fondly  seeking  in  dispraise  of  man 

Solace  and  self-excuse,  had  sometimes  urgi*' 

To  self-abuse  a  not  ineloquent  tongue. 

Right  toward  the  sacred  edifice  his  steps 

Had  been  directed  {  and  we  saw  him  now 

Intent  upon  a  monumental  stone. 

Whose  uncouth  form  was  grafted  on  the  wall. 

Or  rather  seem'd  to  have  grown  into  the  side 

Of  the  rude  pile ;  as  ofttimes  trunks  of  trees, 

Where  nature  works  in  wild  and  craggy  spots. 

Are  seen  incorporate  with  the  living  rock. 

To  endure  for  aye.    The  vicar,  taking  note 

Of  his  employment,  with  a  courteous  smile 

Exclaim'd, "  The  sagest  antiquarian's  eye 

That  task  would  foil  ("  then,  letting  fail  his  voice 

While  he  advanced,  thus  spake :  **  Tradition  tells 

That,  in  Eliza's  golden  days,  a  knight 

Came  on  a  war-horse  sumptuously  attired, 

And  fiz'd  his  home  in  this  sequester'd  vale. 

Tis  left  untold  if  here  he  first  drew  breath. 

Or  as  a  stranger  reach 'd  this  deep  recess. 

Unknowing  and  unknown.    A  pleasing  thought 

I  sometimes  entertain,  that,  haply  bound 

To  Scotland's  court  in  service  of  bis  queen, 

Or  sent  on  mission  to  some  northern  chief 

Of  England's  realm,  this  vale  he  might  have  seen, 

With  transient  observation ;  and  thence  caught 

An  image  fair,  which  brightening  in  his  soul 

When  joy  of  war  and  pride  of  chivalry 

Languish'd  beneath  accumulated  years. 

Had  power  to  draw  him  from  the  world,  resolved 

To  make  that  paradise  his  chosen  home 

To  which  his  peaceful  fancy  oft  had  tum'd. 

Vague  thoughts  are  these ;  but,  if  belief  may  :est 

Upon  unwritten  story  fondly  traced 

From  sire  to  son,  in  this  obscure  retreat 

The  knight  arrived,  with  pomp  of  spear  and  shield 

And  borne  upon  a  charger  cover'd  o'er 

With  gilded  housings.    And  the  lofty  steed, 

His  sole  companion,  and  his  faithful  friend. 

Whom  he,  in  gratitude,  let  loose  to  range 

In  fertile  pastures,  was  beheld  with  e>es 

Of  admiration,  and  delightful  awe. 

By  those  untxavell'd  dalesmen.    With  less  pnde. 

Yet  free  from  touch  of  envious  discontent. 

They  saw  a  mansion  at  his  bidding  rise, 

Like  a  bright  star  amid  the  lowly  band 

Of  their  rude  homesteads.    Here  the  warrior  dwelt  * 

And,  in  that  mansion,  children  of  his  own. 

Or  kindred,  gather'd  round  him.    As  a  tree 

That  falls  and  disappears,  the  house  is  gonej 

And,  through  improvidence  or  want  of  love 

For  ancient  worth  and  honourable  things. 

The  spear  and  shield  are  vanish'd,  which  the  kiif  h< 

Hung  in  his  rustic  hall.    One  ivied  arch 

Myself  have  seen,  a  gateway,  last  remains 

Of  that  foundation  in  domestic  care 

Raised  by  his  hands.    And  now  no  trace  is  left 

Of  the  mild-hearted  champion,  save  this  stone. 

Faithless  memorial !  and  his  family  name 

Borne  by  yon  clustering  cottages,  that  sprang 

From  out  the  ruins  of  his  stately  lodge: 

These,  and  the  name  and  title  at  full  length— 
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fiiK  ALTmED  iKTHoro,  with  appropriate  words 
Accompanied,  ttiU  extant,  in  a  wreath 
Or  posy,  girding  round  the  seyeral  fronts 
Of  three  cleai^sonnding  and  harmonious  hells 
That  in  the  steeple  hang,  his  pioos  gift." 

**  So  fails,  so  languishes,  grows  dim,  and  dies," 
The  gray-hair*d  wanderer  pensively  exclaim'd, 
*<  All  that  this  world  is  proud  ot  From  their  spheres 
The  stars  of  human  glory  are  cast  down ; 
Perish  the  roses  and  the  flowers  of  kings,* 
Princes,  and  emperors,  and  the  crowns  and  palms 
Of  all  the  mighty,  wither*d  and  consumed ! 
Nor  is  power  given  to  lowliest  innocence 
Long  to  protect  her  own.    The  man  himself 
Depaitk ;  and  soon  is  spent  the  Une  of  those 
Who,  in  the  bodily  image,  in  the  mind. 
In  heart  or  soul,  in  station  or  pursuit, 
Pid  most  resemble  him.    Degrees  and  ranks. 
Fraternities  and  orders — ^heaping  high 
New  wealth  upon  the  burden  of  the  old,  « 

And  placing  trust  in  privilege  coniirm'd 
And  reconfirm'd— are  scoflfd  at  with  a  smile 
Of  greedy  foretaste,  from  the  secret  stand 
Of  desolation,  aim'd :  to  slow  decline 
These  yield,  and  these  to  sudden  overthrow ; 
Their  virtue,  service,  happiness,  and  state 
Expire ;  and  nature's  pleasant  robe  of  green, 
Humanity's  appointed  shroud,  inwraps 
Their  monuments  and  their  memory.    The  vast 

frame 
Of  social  nature  changes  evermore 
Her  organs  and  her  members  with  decay 
Restless,  and  restless  generation,  powers 
And  functions  dying  and  produced  at  need  t 
And  by  this  law  the  mighty  whole  subsists : 
With  an  ascent  and  progress  in  the  main, 
Tet,  0 !  how  disproportion'd  to  the  hopes 
And  expectations  of  self-flattering  minds  * 
The  courteous  knight  whose  bones  are  heit  interiM, 
Lived  hi  an  age  conspicuous  as  our  own 
For  strife  and  ferment  in  the  minds  of  men ; 
Whence  alteration,  in  the  forms  of  things, 
Various  and  vast    A  memorable  age ! 
Which  did  to  him  assign  a  pensive  lot>* 
To  linger  *mid  the  last  of  those  bright  clouds, 
That,  on  the  steady  breeze  of  honour,  sail'd 
In  long  procession,  calm  and  beautifuL 
He  who  had  seen  his  own  bright  order  fade, 
And  its  devotion  gradually  decline, 
(While  war,  relinquishing  the  lance  and  shield. 
Her  temper  changed,  and  bow'd  to  oitysr  lav/s,) 
Had  also  witnessed,  in  his  mom  of  lile. 
That  violent  commotion  which  o*ert)irew. 
In  town,  and  city,  and  edquester'd  fjen. 
Altar,  and  cross,  and  church  of  solemn  roof. 
And  old  religious  house — ^pile  after  pile ; 
And  shook  the  tenants  out  into  the  fields, 

*  The  **  utinslt  gloria  mundi"  is  finely  ezpresMd  in 
the  introduction  to  the  foundatior.  charten  <jf  some  of  the 
ancient  abbeys.  Some  express!  jns  here  vsed  are  taken 
from  that  of  the  abliey  of  St.  Mary's  Furnrjss,  the  transla- 
tion of  which  is  as  follows : 

**  Considering  every  day  the  uncertainly  of  lifb,  that  the 
roses  and  flowera  of  kings,  emperors,  arjd  dukes,  and  the 
crowns  and  palms  of  all  the  great  wither  and  decay ;  and 
that  all  things,  with  an  uninterrupted  coune^  tend  to  die* 
solution  and  death :  1  therefore,"  &c 


Like  wild  beasts  without  home !    Their  ho«r  was 

comet 
But  why  no  softening  thought  of  gratitude. 
No  just  remenfl>ranee,  scruple,  or  wise  doubt  ? 
B||nevolence  is  mild ;  nor  borrows  help. 
Save  at  worst  need,  from  bold  irapetuoos  fozfie» 
FitliesC  allied  to  anger  and  revenge. 
But  human  kind  r^ioes  in  the  migbt 
Of  mutability,  and  airy  hopes. 
Dancing  around  her,  hinder  and  disturb 
Those  meditations  of  the  soul  that  feed 
The  retrospective  virtues.    Festive  songs 
Break  from  the  madden'd  nations  at  the  sight 
Of  sudden  overthrow  {  and  cold  neglect 
Is  the  sure  consequence  of  slow  decay. 
Even,"  said  the  wanderer,  **  as  that  oourteoos 

knight, 
Bound  by  his  vow  to  labour  for  redress 
Of  all  who  smtkT  wrong,  and  to  enact 
By  sword  and  lauce  the  law  of  gentleness, 
(If  I  may  venture  of  myself  to  speak. 
Trusting  that  not  incongruously  I  blend 
Low  things  with  lofly,)  I  too  shall  be  doom'd 
To  outlive  the  kindly  use  and  fair  esteem 
Of  the  poor  calling  which  my  youth  embraced 
With  no  unworthy  prospect.    But  enough ; 
Thoughts  crowd  upon  me,  and  twere  seemlier  now 
To  stop,  and  }rield  our  gracious  teacher  thanks 
For  the  pathetic  records  which  his  voice 
Hath  here  delivered ;  words  of  heartfelt  truth. 
Tending  to  patience  when  affliction  strikes ; 
To  hope  and  love  (  to  confident  repose 
In  God ;  and  reverence  for  the  dust  of  man." 
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Pastor's  apprehensions  that  he  might  have  detained  hii 
auditors  too  long.  Invitation  to  his  house.  Solitary 
disinclined  to  comply,  rallies  the  wanderer;  and  some> 
what  playfully  draws  a  comparison  between  his  Itia^ 
rant  profos^n  and  that  of  the  knight^rrant;  which 
leads  to  wanderer's  giving  an  account  of  changes  in  the 
country  from  the  manufacturing  spirit.  Favourable 
effects.  The  other  side  of  the  picture,  and  chiefly  as  it 
has  affected  the  humbler  classee.  Wanderer  asserts 
the  hoUowneas  of  all  national  grandeur  if  unsupported 
by  moral  worth;  gives  instances.  Physical  science 
unable  to  support  itself  Lamentations  over  an  excels 
of  manufacturing  industry  among  the  humbler  classes 
of  society.  Picture  of  a  child  employed  in  a  coiton* 
mill.  Ignorance  and  degradation  of  children  among 
the  agricnltuFsl  population  reviewed.  Convenatlon 
broken  off  by  a  renewed  invitation  from  the  pastor. 
Path  leading  to  his  heuse.  Its  appearance  described. 
His  daughter.  His  wife.  His  sou  (a  boy)  enters  with 
his  companion.  Their  happy  appearance.  The  wan- 
derer, how  aflhcted  by  the  sight  of  them. 

The  pensive  skeptic  of  the  lonely  vale 
To  those  acknowledgments  subscribed  his  own. 
With  a  sedate  compliance,  which  the  priest 
Faird  not  to  notice,  inly  pleased,  and  said, 
**  If  ye,  by  whom  invited  I  commenced 
These  narratives  of  calm  and  humble  life. 
Be  satisfied,  'lis  well ;  the  end  is  gain*d ; 
And  in  return  for  sympathy  bestow*d 
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And  patint  listenmg,  thanks  accept  from  me. 
Life,  death,  eternity  I  momentous  themes 
Are  they,  and  might  demand  a  seraph's  tongue. 
Were  they  not  equal  to  theif  own  support  { 
And  therefore  no  incompetence  of  mine  # 

Could  do  them  wrong.    The  onivenal  forms 
Of  human  nature,  in  a  spot  like  this. 
Present  themselves  at  once  to  all  men's  view  t 
Ye  wishM  for  act  and  circumstance,  that  make 
The  individual  known  and  understood : 
And  such  as  my  best  judgment  could  select 
From  what  the  place  afforded  have  been  given  i 
Though  apprehensions  crossed  me  that  my  zeal 
To  his  might  well  be  liken'd,  who  unlocks 
A  cabinet  with  gems  or  pictures  stored. 
And  draws  them  forth — soliciting  regard 
To  this,  and  this,  as  worthier  than  the  last. 
Till  the  spectator  who  a  while  was  pleased 
More  than  the  exhibiter  himself,  becomes 
Weary  and  faint,  and  longs  to  be  released. 
But  let  us  hence  !  my  dwelling  is  in  sight. 
And  there—" 

At  this  the  solitary  shrunk 
With  backward  will :  but,  wanting  not  address 
That  inward  motion  to  disguise,  he  said 
To  his  compatriot,  smiling  as  he  spake ; 
**  The  peaceable  remains  of  this  good  knight 
Would  be  disturbed,  I  fear,  with  wrathful  scorn. 
If  consciousness  could  reach  him  where  he  lies 
That  one,  albeit  of  these  degenerate  tunes, 
Deploring  changes  past,  or  dreading  change 
Foreseen,  had  dared  to  couple,  e'en  in  thought, 
Tlie  fine  vocation  of  the  sword  and  lance 
With  the  gross  aims  and  body-bending  toil 
Of  a  poor  brotherhood  who  walk  the  earth 
Pitied,  and  where  they  are  not  known,  despised. 
Yet,  by  the  good  knight's  leave,  the  two  estates 
Are  traced  with  some  resemblance.    Errant  thoee, 
Exiles  and  wanderers— and  the  like  are  these ; 
Who  with  their  burden,  traverse  hill  and  dale. 
Carrying  relief  for  nature's  simple  wants. 
What  though  no  higher  recompense  they  seek 
Than  honest  maintenance,  by  irksome  toil 
Full  oft  procured,  yet  such  may  claim  respect, 
Among  th'  intelligent,  for  what  this  course 
Enables  them  to  be,  and  to  perform. 
Their  tardy  steps  give  leisure  to  observe, 
While  solitude  permits  the  mind  to  feel ; 
Instructs  and  prompts  her  to  supply  defects 
By  the  division  of  her  inward  self. 
For  grateful  converse  i  and  to  these  poor  men 
As  I  have  heard  you  boast  with  honest  pride) 
Nature  is  bountiful,  where'er  they  go ) 
Kind  nature's  various  wealth  is  all  their  own. 
Versed  in  the  characters  of  men  x  and  bound. 
By  ties  of  daily  interest,  to  maintain 
Conciliatory  manners  and  smooth  speech ; 
Such  have  been,  and  still  are  in  their  degree. 
Examples  efficacious  to  refine 
Rude  intercourse ;  apt  agents  to  expel. 
By  importation  of  unlook'd-for  arts, 
Barbarian  torpor,  and  blind  prejudice ; 
Rabing,  through  just  gradation,  savage  life 
To  rustic,  and  the  rustic  to  urbane. 
Within  their  moving  magazines  is  lodged 
Power  that  comes  forth  to  quicken  and  exalt 


Aifections  seated  in  the  mother'^  breast. 
And  in  the  lover's  fancy  j  and  to  feed 
The  sober  sympathies  of  long-tried  frioidt. 
By  these  itinerants,  as  experienced  men» 
Counsel  is  given ;  contention  they  appease 
With  gentle  language ;  in  remotest  wilds. 
Tears  wipe  away,  and  pleasant  tidings  bring  | 
Could  the  proud  quest  of  chivalry  do  more  ?" 
«*  Happy,"  rejoined  the  wanderer,  «*  they  who 
gain 
A  panegyric  from  your  generous  tongue  I 
But,  if  to  these  wayfarers  once  pertained 
Aught  of  romantic  interest,  'tis  gone ; 
Their  purer  service,  in  this  realm  at  least. 
Is  past  for  ever.    An  inventive  age 
Has  wrought,  if  not  with  speed  of  magic,  yet 
To  most  strange  issues.    I  have  lived  to  mark 
A  new.  and  unforeseen  creation  rise 
From  out  the  labours  of  a  peaceful  iand, 
Wielding  her  potent  enginery  to  frame 
And  to  produce,  with  appetite  as  keen 
As  that  of  war,  which  rests  not  night  or  day, 
Industrious  to  destroy  !    With  fruitless  pains 
Might  one  like  me  now  visit  many  a-tract 
Which,  in  his  youth,  he  trod,  and  trod  again, 
A  lone  pedestrisui  with  a  scanty  freight, 
Wish'd  for,  or  welcome,  wheresoe'er  he  eame. 
Among  the  tenantry  of  Thorpe  and  Ville  $ 
Or  straggling  burgh,  of  ancient  charter  proud. 
And  dignified  by  battlements  and  towers 
Of  some  stem  castle,  mouldering  on  the' brow 
Of  a  green  bill  or  bank  of  rugged  stream. 
The  footpath  faintly  mark'd,  the  horse-track  wiltf 
And  formidable  length  of  plashy  lane, 
(Prized  avenues  ere  others  had  been  shaped 
Or  easier  links  connecting  place  with  place) 
Have  vanished^— swallow'd  up  by  stately  roads 
Easy  and  bold,  that  penetrate  the  gloom 
Of  Britain's  farthest  glens.    The  earth  has  lent 
Her  waters,  air  her  breezes  ;*  and  the  sail 
Of  traffic  glides  with  ceaseless  interchange. 
Glistening  along  the  low  and  woody  dale. 
Or  on  the  naked  mountain's  lofty  side. 
Meanwhile,  at  social  industry's  command. 
How  quick,  how  vast  an  increase  !  From  the  germ 
Of  some  poor  hamlet,  rapidly  produced 
Here  a  huge  town,  continuous  and  compact. 
Hiding  the  face  of  earth  for  leagues— -and  th«re. 
Where  not  a  habitation  stood  before. 
Abodes  of  men  irregularly  mass'd 
Like   trees   in  forest,— spread  through   spackHts 

tracts 
O'er  which  the  smoke  of  unremittittg  fires 
Hangs  permanent,  and  plentiful  as  wreaths 
Of  vapour  glittering  in  the  morning  sun. 
And  «vberesoe'er  the  traveller  turns  his  steps. 
He  sees  the  barren  wilderness  erased. 


*  In  uwating  this  subject,  it  was  Impossible  not  to  r^ 
collect,  with  grathude,  the  pleasing  picture,  which,  in  his 
poem  of  the  Fleece,  the  excellent  and  amiable  Dyer  has 
given  of  the  influences  of  manufoctoring  indusuy  upon 
the  face  of  this  island.  He  wrote  at  a  time  vThen  machi- 
nery was  fim  beginning  to  be  introduced,  and  his  bene- 
volent heart  prompted  bim  to  augur  from  it  nothing  but 
good.  Truth  has  compelled  me  to  dwell  upon  the  bane- 
fill  effects  arising  out  of  an  111 -regulated  and  excessive 
application  of  powers  so  admirable  In  themsel  ves. 
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Or  disappemiiogi  triumph  that  proclaims 
How  much  the  mild  directress  of  the  plongh 
Owes  to  sllitnce  with  these  new-born  arts ! 
Hence  is  the  wide  sea  peopled,— hence  the  shores 
Of  Britain  are  resorted  to  by  ships 
Freighted  from  every  clhnate  of  the  world 
With  the  world's  choicest  produce.  Hence  that  sum 
Of  keels  that  rest  within  her  crowded  ports, 
Or  ride  at  anchor  in  her  sounds  and  bays ; 
That  animating  spectacle  of  sails 
^  Which,  through  her  inland  regions,  to  and  fro 
Pass  with  the  respirations  of  the  tide, 
Perpetual,  multitudinous !    Finally, 
Hence  a  dread  arm  of  flofting  power,  a  voice 
Of  thunder  daunting  those  who  would  approadi 
With  hostile  purposes,  the  blessed  isle. 
Truth's  consecrated  residence,  the  seat 
Impregnable  of  liberty  and  peace. 

**  And  yet,  0  happy  pastor  of  a  flock 
Faithfully  witchM,  and,  by  that  loving  care 
And  Heaven'k  good  providence,  preserved  from 

taint! 
With  you  I  grieve,  when  on  the  darker  side 
Of  this  great  change  I  look ;  and  there  behold 
Such  outrage  done  to  nature  as  compels 
Th'  indignant  power  to  justify  herself} 
Yea,  to  avenge  her  violated  rights, 
For  England's  bane.     When  soothing  darknets 

spreads 
O'er  hill  and  vale,"  the  wanderer  thus  expreesM 
His  recollections,  **  and  the  punctual  stars. 
While  all  things  else  are  gathering  to  their  homes, 
Advance,  and  in  the  firmament  of  heaven 
Glitter— but  undisturbing,  undisturb'd ; 
As  if  their  silent  company  were  charged 
With  peaceful  admonitions  for  the  heart 
Of  all  beholding  man,  earth's  thoughtful  lord } 
Then,  in  full  many  a  region,  once  like  this 
Th'  assured  domain  of  calm  simplicity 
And  pensive  quiet,  an  unnatural  light 
Prepared  for  neverwresting  labour's  eyes. 
Breaks  from  a  many-window'd  fabric  huge ; 
And  at  the  appointed  hour  a  bell  is  heard. 
Of  harsher  import  than  the  curfew-knoll 
That  spake  the  Norman  conquerort  stem  bencst— 
A  local  summons  to  unceasing  toil  * 
Disgorged  are  now  the  ministers  of  day  > 
And,  as  they  issue  from  th'  illumined  pile, 
A  fresh  band  meets  them,  at  the  crowded  door. 
And  in  the  courts — and  where  the  rumbling  stream. 
That  turns  the  multitude  of  dizzy  wheels. 
Glares,  like  a  troubled  spirit,  in  its  bed 
Among  the  rocks  below.    Men,  maidens,  youths. 
Mother  and  little  children,  boys  and  girls. 
Enter,  and  each  the  wonted  task  resumes 
Within  this  temple,  where  is  offer'd  up 
To  gain — the  master  idol  of  the  realm — 
Perpetual  sacrifice.    E'en  thus  of  old 
Our  ancestors  within  the  still  domain 
Of  vast  cathedral  or  conventual  church. 
Their  vigils  kept  t  where  tapers  day  and  night 
On  the  dim  altar  bum'd  continually. 
In  token  that  the  house  was  evermore 
Watching  to  God.    Religious  men  were  they ; 
Nor  would  their  reason,  tutor 'd  to  aspire 
Above  this  transitory  world,  allow 


That  there  should  pass  a  moment  of  the  year. 
When  in  their  land  th*  Almighty's  service  ceased. 

'*  Triumph  who  will  in  these  profaner  ritet 
Which  we,  a  generation  self-extoll'd, 
A9  zealously  perform  !  I  cannot  share 
His  proud  complacency }  yet  I  exult. 
Casting  reserve  away,  exult  to  see 
An  intellectual  mastery  exercised 
O'er  the  blind  elements ;  a  purpose  given    ' 
A  perseverance  fed ;  almost  a  soul 
Imparted — to  brute  matter.    I  rejoice, 
Measuring  the  force  of  those  gigantic  powers, 
That  by  the  thinking  mind  have  been  compell'd 
To  serve  the  will  of  feeble-bodied  man. 
For  with  the  sense  of  admiration  blends 
The  animating  hope  that  time  may  come 
When  strengthen'd,  yet  not  dazzled,  by  tiie  might 
Of  this  dominion  over  nature  gain'd. 
Men  of  all  lan^s  shall  exercise  the  same 
In  due  proportion  to  their  country'*  need ; 
Learning,  though  late,  that  all  true  ^lory  rests. 
All  praise,  all  safety,  and  all  happiness. 
Upon  the  moral  law.    Egyptian  Thebes, 
Tyre  by  the  margin  of  the  sounding  waves, 
Palm)rra,  central  in  the  desert,  fell ; 
And  the  arts  died  by  which  they  had  been  raised. 
Call  Archimedes  from  his  buried  tomb 
Upon  the  plain  of  vanish'd  Syracuse, 
And  feelingly  the  sage  shall  make  report 
How  insecure,  how  baseless  in  itself, 
Is  the  philosophy,  whose  sway  depends 
On  mere  material  instruments ;  how  weak 
Those  arts,  and  high  inventions,  If  unpropp'd 
By  virtue.    He  with  sighs  of  pensive  grief, 
Amid  his  calm  abstractions,  would  admit 
That  not  the  slender  privilege  is  theirs 
To  save  themselves  from  blank  iirgetfulness !" 

When  from  the  wanderer's  lips  these  words  ba^ 
iall'n, 
I  said,  **  And,  did  in  truth  these  vaunted  arts 
Possess  such  privilege,  how  could  we  escape 
Regret  and  painful  sadness,  who  revere. 
And  would  preserve  as  things  above  all  price. 
The  old  domestic  morals  of  the  land. 
Her  simple  manners,  and  the  stable  worth 
That  dignified  and  cheer'd  a  low  estate  ? 
0 1  where  is  now  the  character  of  peace. 
Sobriety,  and  order,  and  chaste  love. 
And  honest  dealing,  and  untainted  speech. 
And  pure  good-will,  and  hospitable  cheer ; 
That  made  the  very  thought  of  country  life 
A  thought  of  refuge,  for  a  mind  detain'd 
Reluctantly  amid  the  bustling  crowd  ? 
Where  now  the  beauty  of  the  Sabbath  kept 
With  conscientious  reverence,  as  a  day 
By  the  almighty  Lawgiver  pronounced 
Holy  and  blest  ?  and  where  the  winning  grace 
Of  all  the  lighter  ornaments  attach'd 
To  time  and  season,  as  the  year  roU'd  round  ?" 
« Fled !"   was  the  wanderer's   passionate  n 
spouse, 
"  Fled  utterly  !  or  only  to  be  traced 
In  a  few  fortunate  retreats  like  this; 
Which  I  behold  with  trembling,  when  I  thuix 
What  lamentable  change,  a  year — a  month- 
May  bring  {  that  brook  converting  as  it  nns 
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Into  tn  instnuneot  of  deadly  bane 

For  tbose,  who,  yet  untempted  to  forsake 

The  simple  occupations  of  their  sires. 

Drink  the  pore  water  of  its  innocent  stream 

With  lip  almost  as  pure.    Domestic  bliss, 

(Or  call  it  comfort,  by  a  humbler  name,) 

How  art  thou  blighted  lor  the  ;oor  man'siieart  i 

Lo !  in  such  neighbourhood,  from  mom  to  eve, 

The  habitations  empty  !  or  perchance 

The  mother  left  alone,  no  helping  hand 

To  rock  the  cradle  of  her  peevish  babe ; 

No  daughters  round  her  busy  at  the  wheel, 

Or  in  desnatch  of  each  day's  little  growth 

Of  household  occupation ;  no  nice  arts 

Of  needle-work ;  no  bustle  at  the  fire. 

Where  once  the  dinner  was  prepared  with  pride } 

Nothing  to  speed  the  day,  or  cheer  the  mind  i 

Nothing  to  praise,  to  teach,  or  to  command ; 

The  father,  if  perchance  he  still  retain 

His  old  employments,  goes  to  field  or  wood, 

f^o  longer  led  or  followed  by  the  sons ; 

Idlers  perchance  they  were,  but  in  his  sight  $ 

Breathing  fresh  air,  and  treading  the  green  earth ; 

nil  their  short  holyday  of  childhood  ceased, 

Ne'er  to  return  I  That  birthright  now  is  lost. 

E^nomists  will  tell  you  that  the  state 

Thrives  by  the  forfeiture, — unfeeling  thought, 

And  false  as  monstrous  !    Can  the  mother  thrive 

By  the  destruction  of  her  innocent  sons  ? 

In  whom  a  premature  necessity 

Blocks  out  the  forms  of  nature,  preconsumes 

The  reason,  Cimishes  the  heart,  shuts  up 

The  iniant  being  in  itself,  and  makes 

Its  very  spring  a  season  of  decay ! 

The  lot  is  wretched,  the  condition  sad, 

Whether  a  pining  discontent  survive, 

And  thirst  for  change ;  or  habit  bath  subdued 

The  soul  deprest,  dejected— even  to  love 

Of  her  dull  taskft,  and  close  captivity. 

O,  banish  far  such  wisdom  as  condemns 

A  native  Briton  to  these  inward  chains, 

Fiz'd  in  his  soul,  so  early  and  so  deep. 

Without  his  own  consent,  or  knowledge,  fix'd ! 

He  is  a  slave  to  whom  release  comes  not. 

And  cannot  come.    The  boy,  where'er  he  turns. 

Is  still  a  prisoner ;  when  the  wind  is  up 

Among  the  clouds  and  in  the  ancient  woods  $ 

Or  when  the  sun  is  shining  in  the  east. 

Quiet  and  calm.    Behold  him,  in  the  school 

Of  his  attainments  ?  no )  but  with  the  air 

Fanning  his  temples  under  heaven's  blue  arch. 

His  raiment  whiten'd  o'er  with  cotton  flakes. 

Or  locks  of  wool,  announces  whence  he  comes. 

Creeping  his  gait  and  cowering,  his  lip  pale, 

His  respiration  quick  and  audible ; 

And  scarcely  could  you  fancy  that  a  gleam 

From  out  those  languid  eyes  could  break,  or  blush 

Mantle  upon  his  cheek.    Is  this  the  form. 

Is  that  the  countenance,  and  such  the  port. 

Of  no  mean  being  ?    One  who  should  be  clothed 

With  dignity  befitting  his  proud  hope ; 

Who,  in  his  very  childhood,  should  appear 

Sublime,  from  present  purity  and  joy  ? 

The  limbs  increase,  but  liberty  of  mind 

Is  gone  for  ever ;  this  organic  frame, 

8c  joyful  in  her  motions,  is  become 


Dull,  to  the  joy  of  her  own  motions  dead  { 
And  e'en  the  touch,  so  exquisitely  pour'd 
Through  the  whole  body,  with  a  languid  will 
Performs  her  functions ;  rarely  competent 
T'  impress  a  vivid  feeling  on  the  mind 
Of  what  there  is  delightful  in  the  breeze, 
The  gentle  visitations  of  the  sun, 
JOt  lapse  of  liquid  element,  by  hand. 
Or  foot,  Qr  lip,  in  summer's  warmth,  perceived. 
Can  hope  look  forward  to  a  manhood  raised 
On  such  foundations  ?" 

**  Hope  is  non*  for  him !" 
The  pale  recluse  indignantly  exclaim'a, 
«  And  tens  of  thousands  suffer  wrong  as  deep. 
Yet  be  it  ask'd,  in  justice  to  our  age. 
If  there  were  not,  before  those  arts  appear'd^ 
These  structures  rose,  commingling  old  and  young, 
And  unripe  sex  with  sex,  for  mutual  taint  i 
Then,  if  tiiere  were  not  in  our  fiir-famed  isle, 
Multitudes,  who  from  infancy  had  breathed 
Air  unimprisoned,  and  had  lived  at  large  i 
Yet  walk'd  beneath  the  sun,  in  human  shape, 
As  abject,  as  degraded  ?    At  this  day, 
Who  shall  enumerate  the  crazy  huts 
And  tottering  hovels,  whence  do  issue  forth 
A  ragged  offspring,  with  their  own  blanch'd  hair 
Crown'd  like  the  image  of  fantastic  fear ; 
Or  wearing,  we  might  say,  in  that  white  growth 
An  ill-a4justed  turban,  for  defence 
Or  fierceness,  wreathed  around  their  sunburnt 

brows. 
By  savage  nature's  unassisted  care. 
Naked,  and  coloured  like  the  soil,  the  feet 
On  which  they  stand  j  as  if  thereby  they  drew 
Some  nourishment,  as  trees  do  by  their  roots. 
From  earth  the  common  mother  of  us  alL 
Figure  and  mien,  complexion  and  attire. 
Are  leagued  to  strike  dismay,  but  outstretch'd  hanA 
And  whining  voice  denote  them  supplicants 
For  the  least  boon  that  pity  can  bestow.  * 

Such  on  the  breast  of  darksome  heaths  are  found  s 
And  with  their  parents  dwell  upon  the  skirts 
Of  furze-clad  commons ;  such  are  bom  and  rear'd 
At  the  mine's  mouth,  beneath  impending  rocks, 
Or  in  the  chambers  of  some  natural  cave  { 
And  where  their  ancestors  erected  huts, 
For  the  convenience  of  unlawful  gain. 
In  forest  purlieus ;  and  the  like  are  bred. 
All  EUigland  through,  where  nooks  and  slips  ot 

ground, 
Purloin'd,  in  times  less  jealous  than  our  own. 
From  the  green  margin  of  the  public  way, 
A  residence  afford  them,  Ynid  the  bloom 
And  gayety  of  cultivated  fields. 
Such  (we  will  hope  the  lowest  in  the  scale) 
Do  t  remember  oft-times  to  have  seen 
'Mid  Buxton's  dreary  heights.    Upon  the  watch, 
Till  the  swift  vehicle  approach,  they  stand ; 
Then,  following  closely  with  the  cloud  of  dust, 
An  uncouth  feat  exhibit,  and  are  gone 
Heels  over  head,  like  tumblers  on  a  stage. 
Up  from  the  ground  they  snatch  the  copper  coin 
And,  on  the  freight  of  merry  passengers 
Fixing  a  steady  eye,  maintain  their  speed  t 
And  spin — and  pant — and  overhead  again. 
Wild  pursuivants !  until  their  breath  is  lost, 
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Or  bounty  tires,  tnd  every  faee  that  smiled 

Encouragement,  hath  ceased  to  look  that  way. 

But,  like  the  vagrants  of  the  gipsy  tribe. 

These,  bred  to  little  pleasure  in  themselves. 

Are  profitless  to  others.    Turn  we  then 

To  Britons  bom  and  bred  within  the  pale 

Of  civil  polity,  and  early  train  *d 

To  earn,  by  wholesome  labour  in  the  field. 

The  bread  they  eat.    A  sample  should  1  give 

Of  what  this  stock  produces  to  enrich 

The  tender  age  of  life,  ye  would  exclaim, 

*  Is  this  the  whistling  ploughboy  whose  shrill  notes 

Impart  new  gladness  to  the  morning  air  I' 

Forgive  me  if  I  venture  to  suspect 

That  many,  sweet  to  hear  of  in  soft  verse. 

Are  oMio  finer  frame  t  hu  joints  are  stiff  i 

Beneath  a  cumbrous  frock,  that  to  the  knees 

Invests  the  thriving  churl,  his  legs  appear, 

Fellows  to  those  that  lustily  upheld 

The  wooden  stools  for  everlasting  use, 

Whereon  our  fathers  sate.    And  mark  his  brow ! 

Under  whose  shaggy  canopy  are  set 

Two  eyes,  not  dim,  but  of  a  healthy  stare  t 

Wide,  sluggish,  blank,  and  ignorant,  and  strange  i 

Proclaiming  boldly  that  they  never  drew 

A  look  or  motion  of  intelligence 

From  infant  conning  of  the  Christ-cross-row, 

Or  puzzling  through  a  primer,  line  by  line. 

Till  perfect  mastery  crown  the  pains  at  last 

What  kindly  warmth  from  touch  of  fostering  hand. 

What  penetrating  power  of  sun  or  breeze. 

Shall  e'er  dissolve  the  crust  wherein  his  soul 

Sleeps,  like  a  caterpillar  sheathM  in  ice  ? 

This  torpor  is  no  pitiable  work 

Of  modern  ingenuity  i  no  town 

Nor  crowded  city  may  be  tax*d  with  aught 

Of  sottish  vice  or  desperate  breach  of  law 

To  which  in  after  years  he  may  be  roused. 

This  boy  the  fields  produce :  his  spade  and  hot^ 

The  carter's  whip  that  on  his  shoulder  rests 

In  air  high-towering  with  a  boorish  pomp. 

The  sceptre  of  his  sway  {  his  country  t  name. 

Her  equal  rights,  her  churches  and  her  schools— 

What  have  they  done  for  him  ?  And  let  me  ask. 

For  tens  of  thousands  uninform'd  as  he  ? 

In  brief,  what  liberty  of  mind  is  here  ?" 

This  ardent  sally  pleased  the  mild,  good  man. 
To  whom  the  appeal  couched  in  its  closing  words 
Was  pointedly  address'd :  and  to  the  thoughts 
That,  in  assent  or  opposition,  rose 
Within  his  mind,  he  seem'd  prepared  to  give 
Prompt  utterance  t  but,  rising  from  our  seat. 
The  hospitable  vicar  interposed 
With  invitation  urgently  renew'd. 
We  followed,  taking  as  he  led,  a  path 
Along  a  hedge  of  hollies,  dark  and  tall. 
Whose  Aexile  boughs,  descending  with  a  weight 
Of  leafy  spray,  conceal'd  the  stems  and  roots 
That  gave  them  nourishment    When  frosty  winds 
Howl  from  the  north,  what  kindly  warmth,  me* 

thought. 
Is  here,  how  grateful  this  imi>erviou8  screen } 
Not  shaped  by  simple  wearing  of  the  foot 
On  rural  business  passing  to  and  fro 
Was  the  commodious  walk  {  a  careful  hand 
Had  mark'd  the  line,  and  strewn  the  surface  o'er 


With  pure  cerulean  gravel  from  the  heij^ts 

Fetch'd  by  the  neighbouring  brook.  Across  the  Tilt 

The  stately  fence  accompanied  our  steps ; 

And  thus  the  pathway,  by  perennial  green 

Guarded  and  graced,  seemed  fashion'd  to  unite. 

As  by  a  beautiful  yet  solemn  chain. 

The  pastor's  mansion  with  the  house  of  prayer* 

Like  image  of  solemnity,  conjoin'd 
With  feminine  allurement  soft  and  fail, 
The  mansion's  self  display 'd  (  a  reverend  pile 
With  bold  projections  and  recesses  deep; 
Shadowy,  yet  gay  and  lightsome  as  it  stood 
Fronting  the  noontide  sun.    We  paused  t'  admire 
The  pillar'd  porch,  elaborately  emboss'd ; 
The  low  wide  windows  with  their  mullkms  old ; 
The  cornice  richly  fretted,  of  grey  stone  ; 
And  that  smooth  slope  from  whidi  the  dwelling 

rose. 
By  beds  and  banks  Arcadian  of  gay  flowers 
And  flowering  shrubs,  protected  and  adom'd  s 
Profusion  bright !  and  every  flower  assuming 
A  more  than  natural  vividness  of  hue, 
From  unaffected  contrast  with  the  gloom 
Of  sob^r  cypress,  and  the  darker  foil 
Of  yew,  in  which  survived  some  traces,  here 
Not  unbecoming,  of  grotesque  device 
And  uncouth  fimcy.    From  behind  the  roof 
Rose  the  slim  ash  and  massy  sycamore. 
Blending  their  diverse  foliage  with  the  green 
Of  ivy,  flourishing  and  thick,  that  clasp'd 
The  huge  round  chimneys,  harbour  of  delight 
For  wren  and  redbreast,  where  they  sit  and  sing 
Their  slender  ditties  when  the  trees  are  bsre. 
Nor  must  I  leave  untouch'd  (the  picture  else 
Were  incomplete)  a  relique  of  old  times 
Happily  spared,  a  little  gothic  niche 
Of  nicest  workmanship :  that  once  had  held 
The  sculptured  image  of  some  patron  saint. 
Or  of  the  blessed  virgin,  looking  down 
On  all  who  entered  those  religious  doors. 

But  lo !  where  from  the  rocky  garden  mount 
Crown'd  by  its  antique  summer  house,  descends, 
Light  as  the  silver  fawn,  a  radiant  giil ; 
For  she  hath  recognised  her  honour'd  friend. 
The  wanderer  ever  welcome  !  A  prompt  kiss 
The  gladsome  child  bestows  at  his  request  i 
And,  up  the  flowery  lawn  as  we  advance. 
Hangs  on  the  old  man  with  a  happy  look. 
And  with  a  pretty,  restless  hand  of  love. 
We  enter,  by  the  lady  of  the  place 
Cordially  greeted.    Graceful  was  her  port  t 
A  lofty  stature  undepress'd  by  time. 
Whose  visitation  had  not  wholly  spared 
The  finer  lineaments  of  form  and  face  $ 
To  that  complexion  brought  which  prudei 

in 
And  wisdom  loves.    But  when  a  stately  ship 
Sails  in  smooth  weather  by  the  placid  eoast 
On  homeward  voyage,  what,  if  wind  and  wave. 
And  hardship  undergone  in  various  climes. 
Have  caused  her  to  abate  the  virgin  pride. 
And  that  full  trim  of  inexperienced  hope 
With  which  she  left  her  haven,  not  for  this. 
Should  the  sun  strike  her,  and  the  impartial  1 
Play  on  her  streamers,  fails  she  to  assume 
Brightness  and  touching  beauty  of  her  ows. 
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That  chann  all  eyes.    So  bright,  so  fair,  appeared 
This  goodly  matron,  shining  in  the  beamu 
Of  junexp^ted  pleasure.    Soon  the  board 
"Was  spread,  and  we  partook  a  plain  repast 
Here,  resting  in  coo]  shelter,  we  beguiled 
The  midday  hours  with  desultory  talk  ( 
From  trivial  themes  to  general  argument 
Passing,  as  accident  or  fancy  led. 
Or  courtesy  prescribed.    While  question  rose 
And  answer  Aow'd,  the  fetters  of  reserve 
Dropping  from  every  mind,  the  solitary 
Resumed  the  manners  of  his  happier  days  $ 
And,  in  the  various  conversation,  bore 
A  willing,  nay,  at  times,  a  forward  part: 
Tet  with  the  grace  of  one  who  in  the  world 
Had  leam'd  the  art  of  pleasing,  and  had  now 
Occasion  given  him  to  display  his  skill. 
Upon  the  steadfast  vantage-ground  of  truth. 
He  gazed  with  admiration  uusuppressM 
Upon  the  landscape  of  the  sunbright  vale, 
.    Seen,  from  the  shady  room  in  which  we  sate. 
In  soften'd  perspective ;  and  more  than  once 
Praised  the  consummate  hanfiony  serene 
Of  gravity  and  elegance— diflused 
Around  the  mansion  and  its  whole  domain ; 
Not,  doubtless,  without  help  of  female  taste 
And  female  care.    "A  blessed  lot  is  yours ."» 
The  words  escaped  his  lip  with  a  tender  sigh 
Breathed  over  them ;  but  suddenly  the  door 
Flew  open,  and  a  pair  of  lusty  boys 
Appear'd,  confusion  checking  their  delight. 
Not  brothers  they  in  feature  or  attire, 

•      But  fond  companions,  so  I  guessM,  in  field. 
And  by  the  river's  margin,  whence  they  come, 
Anglers  elated  with  unusual  spoil. 
One  bears  a  willow  pannier  on  his  back, 

e      The  boy  of  plainer  garb,  whose  blush  survives 
More  deeply  tinged.    Twin  might  the  other  be 
To  that  fair  girl  who  from  the  garden  mount 
Bounded — triumphant  entry  this  for  him ! 
Between  his  hands  he  holds  a  smooth  blue  stone. 
On  whose  capacious  surface  see  outspread 
Large  store  of  gleaming  crimson-spotted  trouts; 
Ranged  side  by  side,  and  lessening  by  degrees 
Up  to  the  dwarf  that  tops  the  pinnacle. 
Upon  the  board  he  lays  the  sky-blue  stone 
With  its  rich  freight: — their  number  he  proclaims; 
Tells  from  what  pool  the  nobIe«t  had  been  dragg*d ; 
And  where  the  very  monarch  of  the  brook, 
After  long  struggle,  had  escaped  at  last — 
Stealing  alternately  at  them  and  us 
(As  doth  his  comrade  too]  a  look  of  prides 
And,  verily,  the  silent  creatures  made 
A  splendid  sigllt,  together  thus  exposed ; 
Dead — ^but  not  sullied  or  deformM  by  death. 
That  seem'd  to  pity  what  he  could  not  spare. 

But  0,  the  animation  in  the  mien 
Of  those  two  boys !  yea,  in  the  very  words 
With  which  the  young  narrator  was  inspired. 
When,  as  our  questions  led,  be  told  at  large 
Of  that  day's  prowess.    Him  might  I  compare. 
His  look,  tones,  gestures,  eager  eloquence. 
To  a  bold  brook  that  splits  for  better  speed. 
And,  at  the  selfsame  moment,  works  its  way 
Through  many  channels,  ever  and  anon 
Parted  and  reunited:  his  compeer 
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To  the  still  lake,  whose  stillness  is  to  sight 

As  beautiful,  as  grateful  to  the  mind. 

But  to  what  object  shall  the  lovely  girl 

Be  liken'd  ?    She,  whose  countenance  and  air 

Unite  the  graceful  qualities  of  both. 

E'en  as  she  shares  the  pride  and  joy  of  both. 

My  gray-hair'd  friend  was  moved  t  his  vivid  ^yr 
Glisten'd  with  tenderness  i  his  mind,  I  knew. 
Was  lull ;  and  had,  I  doubted  not,  retum'd. 
Upon  this  impulse,  to  the  theme — erewhile 
Abruptly  broken  off.    The  ruddy  boys 
Withdrew,  on  summons,  to  their  well-earn 'd  meal 
And  he,  (to  whom  all  tongues  resign 'd  (heir  rights' 
With  willingness,  to  whom  the  general  ear 
Listen'd  with  readier  patience  than  to  strain 
Of  music,  lute  or  harp, — a  long  delight 
That  ceased  not  when  his  voice  had  ceased,)  as  inc 
Who  from  truth's  central  point  serenely  views 
The  compass  of  his  argument — began 
Mildly,  and  with  a  clear  and  steady  tone. 


BOOK  IX. 

DISCOURSE  OF  THE  WANDERER,  AND  AN 
EVENING  VISIT  TO  THE  LAKE. 

ARoninNT. 
Wanderer  aowru  that  an  actire  principle  pervades  the 
universe.  Its  noblest  seat  the  human  soul.  HowliTeiy 
this  principle  is  in  childhood.  Hence  the  delight  in 
old  age  of  looking  back  upon  childhood.  The  dignity, 
powerSf  and  privileges  of  age  asserted.  These  not  to 
be  loolced  for  generally  but  under  a  just  government. 
Right  of  a  human  creature  to  be  exempt  from  being 
considered  as  a  mere  insirumenu  Vicious  inclinations 
are  best  kept  under  by  giving  good  ones  an  opportunity 
to  show  themselves.  The  condition  of  multitudes  de- 
plored, from  want  of  due  respect  to  this  truth  on  the 
part  of  their  superiors  In  society.  Former  conversation 
recurred  to,  and  the  wanderer^  opinions  set  in  a  clearer 
light.  Genuine  principles  of  equality..  Truth  placed 
within  reach  of  the  humblesu  Happy  state  of  the  two 
boys  again  adverted  to.  Earnest  wish  expressed  for  a 
system  of  national  education  established  universally 
by  government.  Glorious  eflects  of  this  foretold.  Wan- 
derer breaks  oflfl  Walk  to  the  lake.  Embark.  De- 
scription of  scenery  and  amusements.  Grand  spectacle 
liom  the  side  of  a  hill.  Address  of  priest  to  the  Supreme 
Being;  in  the  course  of  which  he  contrasts  with  ancient 
bartwrism  the  present  appearance  of  the  scene  before 
him.  The  change  ascribed  to  Christianity.  Apostrophe 
to  his  flock,  living  and  dead.  Gratitude  to  the  Al* 
mighty.  Return  over  the  lake.  Parting  with  the  soli- 
tary.   Under  what  circumstances. 

"To  every  form  of  being  is  assign 'd,** 
Thus  calmly  spake  the  venerable  sage, 
"An  active  principle : — ^howe'er  removed 
From  sense  and  observation,  it  subsists     . 
In  all  things,  in  all  natures,  in  the  stars 
Of  azure  heaven,  the  unenduring  clouos. 
In  flower  and  tree,  in  every  pebbly  stone 
That  paves  the  brooks,  the  stationary  ro^ks^ 
The  moving  waters,  and  th'  invisible  air. 
Whate'er  exists  hath  properties  that  spread 
Beyond  itself,  communicating  good 
A  simple  blessing,  or  with  evil  mix'di 
Spirit  that  knows  mo  insulated  spot. 
No  chasm,  no  selitude ;  from  link  to  Ibk 
It  circulates,  the  soul  of  all  the  worlds. 
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This  is  the  freedom  of  the  aniverse; 
Unfolded  still  the  more,  more  visible, 
The  more  we  know  j  and  yet  is  reverenced  lesst. 
And  least  respected,  in  the  human  mind, 
Its  most  apparent  home.    The  food  of  hope 
Is  meditated  action ;  robbM  of  this 
Her  sole  support,  she  languishes  and  dies. 
We  perish  also  i  for  we  live  by  hope 
And  by  desire ;  we  see  by  the  glad  light, 
And  breathe  the  sweet  air  of  futurity. 
And  so  we  live,  or  else  we  have  no  life. 
To-morrow — nay,  perchance  this  very  hour, — 
(For  every  moment  hath  its  own  to-morrow !} 
Those  blooming  boys,  whose  hearts  are  almost  tick 
With  present  triumph,  will  be  sure  to  find 
A  field  before  them  freshened  with  the  dew 
Of  other  expectations  j — in  which  course 
Their  happy  year  spins  round.    The  youth  obeys 
A  like  glad  impulse ;  and  so  moves  the  man 
'Mid  all  his  apprehensions,  cares,  and  fears ; 
Or  so  he  ought  to  move.    Ah !  why  in  age 
Do  we  revert  so  fondly  to  the  walks 
Of  childhood,  but  that  there  the  soul  discerns 
The  dear  memorial  footsteps  unimpair'd 
Of  her  own  native  vigour,  thence  can  hear 
Reverberations,  and  a  choral  song. 
Commingling  with  the  incense  that  ascends 
Undaunted,  toward  the  imperishable  heavens. 
From  her  own  lonely  altar  ?    Do  not  think 
That  good  and  wise  ever  will  be  a1Iow*d, 
Though  strength  decay,  (o  breathe  in  such  estate 
As  shall  divide  them  wholly  from  the  stir 
Of  hopeful  nature.    Rightly  is  it  said 
That  man  descends  into  the  vale  of  years ; 
Tet  have  I  thought  that  we  might  also  speak. 
And  not  presumptuously,  I  trust,  of  age, 
As  of  a  final  EvmcircE,  though  bare 
In  aspect  and  forbidding,  yet  a  point 
On  which  'th  not  impossible  to  sit 
In  awful  sovereignty — a  place  of  power — 
A  throne,  that  may  be  likenM  unto  his, 
Who,  in  some  placid  day  of  summer,  looks 
Down  from  a  mountain  top, — say  one  of  those 
High  peaks  that  bound  the  vale  where  now  we  are, 
Faint,  and  diminish*d  to  the  gazing  eye. 
Forest  and  field,  and  hill  and  dale  appear. 
With  all  the  shapes  upon  their  surface  spread: 
But,  while  the  gross  and  visible  frame  of  things 
Relinquishes  its  hold  upon  the  sense. 
Yea  almost  on  the  mind  herse  /,  and  seems 
All  unsubstantialized,  how  loud  the  voice 
Of  waters,  with  invigorated  peal 
From  the  full  river  in  the  vale  below, 
Ascending !    For  on  that  superior  height 
Who  sits,  is  disencumberM  from  the  press 
Of  near  obstructions,  and  is  privileged 
To  breathe  in  solitude  above  the  host 
Of  ever^humming  insects,  *mid  thin  air 
That  suits  not  them.    The  murmur  of  the  leaves. 
Many  and  idle,  visits  not  his  ear; 
Hiis  ue  is  freed  from,  and  from  thousand  notes 
Not  less  unceasing,  not  less  vain  than  these, — 
By  which  the  finer  passages  of  sense 
Are  occupied ;  and  the  soul,  that  would  incline 
To  Ibten,  is  prevented  or  detcrr*d. 
*'And  may  it  not  be  hoped,  that,  placed  by  age 


In  like  removal  tranquil  though  severe. 

We  are  not  so  removed  for  utter  loss ; 

But  for  some  favour,  suited  to  our  need  ? 

What  more  than  that  the  severing  should  cooler 

Fresh  power  t'  commune  with  the  invisible  wcill 

And  hear  the  mighty  stream  of  tendency 

Uttering,  for  elevation  of  our  thought, 

A  clear  sonorous  voice,  inaudible 

To  the  vast  multitude :  whose  doos  ^t  if 

To  run  the  giddy  round  of  vain  delight. 

Or  fret  and  labour  on  the  plain  below. 

**  But,  if  to  such  sublime  ascent  the  hopei 
Of  man  maj  rise,  as  to  a  welcome  close 
And  termination  of  his  mortal  course. 
Them  only  can  such  hope  inspire  whose  mbdi 
Have  not  been  starved  by  absolute  neglect; 
Nor  bodies  crush*d  by  unremitting  toil  i 
To  whom  kind  nature,  therefore,  may  afibrd 
Proof  of  the  sacred  love  she  bears  for  all  $ 
Whose  birthright  reason,  therefore,  may  ensura. 
For  me,  consulting  what  I  feel  within 
In  times  when  most  existence  with  herself 
Is  satisfied,  I  cannot  tut  believe, 
That,  far  as  kindly  nature  hath  free  scope 
And  reason's  sway  predominates,  e'en  so  far. 
Country,  society,  and  time  itself. 
That  saps  the  individual's  bodily  frame. 
And  lays  the  generations  low  in  dust. 
Do,  by  the  Almighty  Ruler's  grace,  partake 
Of  one  maternal  spirit,  bringing  forth 
And  cherishing  with  ever-constant  love. 
That  tires  not,  nor  betrays.    Our  life  is  tumM  . 
Out  of  her  course,  wherever  man  is  made 
An  offering  or  a  sacrifice,  a  tool 
Or  implement,  a  passive  thing  employ'd 
As  a  brute  mean,  without  acknowledgment 
Of  common  right  or  interest  in  the  end ; 
Used  or  abused,  as  selfishness  may  prompt 
Say,  what  can  follow  for  a  rational  soul 
Perverted  thus,  but  weakness  in  all  good. 
And  strength  in  evil  ?    Hence  an  after  call 
For  chastisement,  and  custody,  and  bonds, 
And  oft-times  death,  avenger  of  the  past. 
And  the  sole  guardian  in  whose  hands  we  dare 
Intrust  the  future.    Not  for  these  sad  issues 
Was  man  created ;  but  t'  obey  the  law 
Of  life,  and  hope,  and  action.    And  tis  known 
That  when  we  stand  upon  our  native  soil, 
Unelbow'd  by  such  objects  as  oppress 
Our  active  powers,  those  powers  themselves  become 
Strong  to  subvert  our  noxious  qualities : 
They  sweep  distemper  from  the  busy  day, 
And  make  the  chalice  of  the  big  ro|]nd  year 
Run  o'er  with  gladness ;  whence  the  being  moves 
In  beauty  through  the  world ;  and  all  who  see 
Bless  him,  rejoicing  in  his  neighbourhood." 

«  Then,"  said  the  solitary,  «*  by  what  force 
Of  language  shall  a  feeling  heart  express 
Her  sorrow  for  that  multitude  in  whom 
We  looR  for  health  from  seed^  that  have  been  sowi 
In  sickness,  and  for  increase  in  a  power 
That  works  but  by  extinction  ?    On  themselves 
They  cannot  lean,  nor  turn  to  their  own  hearts 
To  know  what  they  must  do :  their  wisdom  i« 
To  look  into  the  eyes  of  others,  thence 
To  be  instructed  what  they  must  avoid  s 
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Or  rttber,  let  os  ny,  bow  least  observed, 
How  with  most  quiet  and  most  silent  deatb, 
With  the  least  taint  and  injury  to  the  air 
Th'  oppressor  breathes,  their  human  form  divine 
And  their  immortal  soul  may  waste  away.** 
The  sage  rejoin*d,  **I  thank  you;  you  have 

spared 
My  voice  the  utterance  of  a  keen  regret, 
A  wide  compassion  which  with  you  I  share. 
When,  heretofore,  I  placed  before  yt>ur  sight 
A  little  one,  subjected  to  the  arts 
Ot  modem  ingenuity,  and  made 
The  senseless  member  of  a  vast  machine, 
Serving  as  doth  a  spindle  or  a  wheel ; 
Think  not,  that,  pitying  him,  I  could  forget 
The  rustic  boy,  who  walks  the  fields,  untaught 
The  slave  of  ignorance,  and  oft  of  want 
And  miserable  hunger.    Much,  too  much 
Of  this  unhappy  lot,  in  early  youth 
We  both  have  witness'd,  lot  which  I  mjrself 
Shared,  though  in  mild  and  merciful  degree ; 
Tet  was  the  mind  to  hinderances  exposed. 
Through  which  I  struggled,  not  without  distress 
And  sometimes  injury,  like  a  lamb  enthrallM 
^Mid  thorns  and  brambles ;  or  a  bird  that  breaks 
Through  a  strong  net,  and  mounts  upon  the  wind. 
Though  with  her  plumes  impaired.    If  they,  whose 

souls 
Should  open  while  tbey  range  the  richer  fields 
Of  merry  England,  are  obstructed  less 
By  indigence,  their  ignorance  is  not  less. 
Nor  less  to  be  deplored.  -  For  who  can  doubt 
That  tens  of  thousands  at  this  day  exist 
Such  as  the  boy  you  painted,  lineal  heirs 
Of  those  who  once  were  vassals  of  her  soil, 
Following  its  fortunes  like  the  beast  or  trees 
Which  it  sustain'd.    But  no  one  takes  delight 
In  this  oppression ;  none  are  proud  of  it ; 
It  bears  no  sounding  name,  nor  ever  bore ; 
A  standing  grievance,  an  indigenous  vice 
Of  every  country  under  heaven.    My  thoughts 
Were  tum*d  to  evils  that  are  new  and  chosen, 
A  bondage  lurking  under  shape  of  good,-* 
Arts  in  themselves  beneficent  and  kind. 
But  all  too  fondly  follow  *d  and  too  fari 
To  victims,  which  the  merciful  can  see 
Nor  think  that  they  are  victims ;  tum'd  to  wrongs? 
By  women,  who  have  children  of  their  own, 
Beheld  without  compassion,  yea  with  praise ! 
I  spake  of  mischief  by  the  wise  diffused 
With  gladness,  thinking  that  the  more  it  spreads 
The  healthier,  the  securer  we  become ; 
Delusion  which  a  moment  may  destroy ! 
lAstly,  I  moum*d  for  those  whom  I  had  seen 
Corrupted  and  cast  down,  on  favour*d  ground, 
Where  circumstance  and  nature  had  combined 
To  shelter  innocence,  and  cherisl^  love ; 
Who,  but  for  this  intrusion,  would  have  lived, 
Possess*d  of  health,  and  strength,  and  peace  of  mind. 
Thus  would  have  lived,  or  never  have  been  born. 
''Alas  *  what  differs  more  than  man  from  man ! 
And  whence  that  difference?  whence  but  from 

himself? 
For  see  the  universal  race  endow'd 
With  the  same  upright  form !    The  sun  is  fix'd, 
And  th'  infinite  magnificence  of  heaven. 


Fix*d  within  the  reach  of  every  huipan  eye  i 

The  sleepless  ocean  murmurs  for  all  ears  i 

The  vernal  field  infuses  fresh  delight 

Into  all  hearts.    Throughout  the  world  of  sense, 

£*en  as  an  object  is  sublime  or  fair. 

That  object  is  laid  open  to  the  view 

Without  reserve  or  veil ;  and  as  a  power 

Is  salutary,  or  an  influence  sweet. 

Are  each  and  all  enabled  to  perceive 

That  power,  that  influence,  by  impartial  law. 

Gifts  nobler  are  vouchsafed  alike  to  all ; 

Reason, — and,  with  that  reason,  smiles  and  teaiBi 

Imagination,  freedom  in  the  will. 

Conscience  to  guide  and  check ;  and  death  to  bt 

Foretasted,  immortality  presumed. 

Strange,  then,  nor  less  than  monstrous  might  hi 

deem'd 
The  Culure,  if  th*  Almighty,  to  this  point 
Liberal  and  undistinguishing,  should  hide 
The  excellence  of  moral  qualities 
From  common  understanding ;  leaving  truth 
And  virtue  difficult,  abstruse,  and  dark ; 
Hard  to  be  won,  and  only  by  a  few ; 
Strange,  should  he  deal  herein  with  nice  respecta, 
And  frustrate  all  the  rest !    Believe  it  noti 
The  primal  duties  shine  aloft,  like  stars ; 
The  charities  that  soothe,  and  heal,  and  bless, 
Are  scatter*d  at  the  feet  of  man,  like  flowers; 
The  generous  inclination,  the  just  rule. 
Kind  wishes,  and  good  actions,  and  pure  thought! 
No  mjrstery  is  here ;  no  special  boon 
For  high  and  not  for  low,  for  proudly  graced 
And  not  for  meek  of  heart.    The  smoke  ascends 
To  heaven  as  lightly  from  the  cottage  hearth 
As  from  the  haughty  palace.    He,  whose  soul 
Ponders  this  true  equality,  may  walk 
The  fields  of  earth  with  gratitude  and  hope ; 
Yet,  in  that  meditation,  will  he  find 
Motive  to  sadder  grief,  as  we  have  found,— 
Lamenting  ancient  virtues  overthrown. 
And  for  th*  injustice  grieving,  that  hath  made 
So  wide  a  difference  betwixt  man  and  man. 

<<  But  let  us  rather  turn  our  gladden'd  thoughts 
Upon  the  brighter  scene.    How  blest  the  pair 
Of  blooming  boys  (whom  we  beheld  e*en  now) 
Blest  in  their  several  and  their  common  lot ! 
A  few  short  hours  of  each  returning  day 
The  thriving  prisoners  of  their  village  school : 
And  thence  let  loose,  to  seek  their  pleasant  homes 
Or  range  the  grassy  lawn  in  vacancy. 
To  breathe  and  to  be  happy,  run  and  shout 
Idle, — ^but  no  delay,  no  harm,  no  loss  : 
For  every  genial  power  of  heaven  and  earth. 
Though  all  the  seasons  of  the  changeful  year, 
Obsequiously  doth  take  upon  herself 
To  labour  for  them ;  bringing  each  in  turn 
The  tribute  of  enjoyment,  knowledge,  health, 
Beauty,  or  strength  !    Such  privilege  is  theirs 
Granted  alike  in  th*  outset  of  their  course 
To  both ;  and,  if  that  partnership  must  cease, 
I  grieve  not,**  to  the  pastor  here  he  tum'd, 
**  Much  as  I  glory  in  that  child  of  yours, 
Repine  not,  for  his  cottage  comrade,  whom 
Belike  no  higher  destiny  awaits 
Than  the  old  hereditary  wish  folfill'd, 
The  wish  for  liberty  to  live,  content 
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With  what  Htaven  giaati,  mnd  die,  in  peace  of 

mind, 
Within  the  bosom  of  his  native  Tale. 
At  least,  whatever  £ftte  the  noon  of  li£e 
Reserves  ibr  either,  this  is  sure,  that  both 
Have  been  permitted  to  eojoy  the  dawn  i 
Whether  regarded  as  a  jocand  time. 
That  in  itself  may  terminate,  or  lead 
In  course  of  nature  to  a  sober  eve. 
Boih  have  been  fairlj  dealt  with ;  lookhig  back, 
Thejr  will  allow  that  justice  has  in  them 
Been  shown,  alike  to  body  and  to  mind.** 

He  paused,  as  if  revolving  in  his  soul 
Some  weighty  matter,  then,  with  fervent  voice 
And  an  impassioned  majesty,  ezclaim'd, 
**  O  for  the  coming  of  that  glorious  time 
When,  prizing  knowledge  as  her  noblest  wealth 
And  best  protection,  this  imperial  realm, 
While  she  exacts  allegiance,  shall  admit 
An  obligation,  on  her  part,  to  ttach 
Them  who  are  bore  to  serve  her  and  obey  $ 
Binding  herself  by  statute*  to  secure 
For  all  the  children  whom  her  soil  maintains 
The  rudiments  of  letters,  and  inform 
The  mind  with  moral  and  religious  truth. 
Both  understood  and  practised,— «o  that  none. 
However  destitute,  be  left  to  droop 
By  timely  culture  unsustain'd,  or  run 
Into  a  wild  disorder ;  or  be  forced 
To  drudge  through  weary  life  without  the  aid 
Of  intellectual  implements  and  tools ; 
A  savage  horde  among  the  civilized, 
A  servile  band  among  the  lordly  free  ! 
This  sacred  right,  the  lisping  babe  proclaims 
To  be  inherent  in  him,  by  Heaven's  will. 
For  the  protection  uf  his  innocence : 
And  the  rude  lK>y— who  having  overpast 
The  sinless  age,  by  conscience  is  enroll'd. 
Yet  mutinously  knits  his  angry  brow. 
And  lifts  his  wilful  hand  on  mischief  bent. 
Or  turns  the  godlike  faculty  of  speech 
To  impious  use — by  process  indirect 
Declares  his  due,  while  he  makes  known  his  need. 
This  sacred  right  is  fruitlessly  announced. 
This  universal  plea  in  vain  address'd. 
To  eyes  and  ears  of  parents  who  themselves 
Did,  in  the  time  of  their  necessity. 
Urge  it  in  vain  ;  and,  therefore,  like  a  prayer 
That  from  the  humblest  floor  ascends  to  heaven. 
It  mounts  to  reach  the  state's  parental  ear ) 
Who,  if  indeed  she  own  a  mother's  heart. 
And  be  not  most  unfeelingly  devoid 
Of  gratitude  to  Providence,  will  grant 
Th'  unquestionable  good  {  which  England,  safe 
From  interference  of  external  force, 
May  grant  at  leisure  i  without  risk  incurr'd 
That  what  in  wisdom  for  herself  she  doth, 
Others  shall  e'er  be  able  to  undo. 

**  Look  !  and  behold,  from  Calpe's  sunburnt  cliffs 
To  the  flat  margin  of  the  Baltic  sea. 


*  The  discovery  of  Dr.  Bell  aSbrds  marvello'is  facilities 
for  carrying  this  into  efibct ;  and  it  Is  Impossible  to  o%'er- 
rate  the  benefits  which  might  accrue  to  humanity  from 
the  universal  application  of  this  simoli^  engine  under  an 
enlightened  and  conscientious  fovernmenu 


Long-reverenced  titles  cast  away  as  weeds  i 

Laws  overturn'd ;  and  territory  split. 

Like  fields  of  ice  rent  l»y  the  polar  wind, 

And  forced  to  join  in  less  obnoxious  shapes, 

Which,  ere  they  gain  consistence,  by  a  gust 

Of  the  same  breath  are  shatter'd  and  deatroy'd. 

Meantime  the  sovereignty  of  these  fair  hlu 

Remains  entire  and  indivisible : 

And,  if  that  ignorance  were  removed,  which  brcadk 

Within  the  compass  of  their  several  shores 

Dark  discontent,  or  loud  commotion,  each 

Might  still  preserve  the  beautiful  repose 

Of  heavenly  bodies  shining  in  their  spheres.— 

The  discipline  of  slavery  is  unknown 

Amongst  us, — hence  the  more  do  we  require 

The  discipline  of  virtue ;  order  else 

Cannot  subsist,  nor  confidence,  nor  peace. 

Thus,  duties  rising  out  of  good  possess'd. 

And  prudent  caution  needful  to  avert 

Impending  evil,  equally  require 

That  the  whole  people  should  be  taught  and  trainM. 

So  shall  licentiousness  and  black  resolve 

Be  rooted  out,  and  virtuous  habits  take 

Their  place  ;  and  genuine  piety  descend. 

Like  an  inheritance,  from  oge  to  age. 

"  With  such  foundations  laid,  avaunt  the  fear 
*0f  numbers  crowded  on  their  native  soil. 
To  the  prevention  of  all  healthful  growth 
Through  mutual  injury !    Rather  in  the  law 
Of  increase  and  the  mandate  from  above 
Rejoice !— and  ye  have  special  cause  for  Joy. 
For  as  the  element  of  air  affords 
An  easy  passage  to  th*  industrious  bees 
Fraught  with  their  burdens }  and  a  way  as  smooth 
For  those  ordain'd  to  take  their  sounding  flight 
From  the  throng'd  hive,  and  settle  where  they  lis: 
In  fresh  abodes,  their  labour  to  renew ; 
So  the  wide  waters,  open  to  the  power. 
The  will,  the  instincts,  and  appointed  needs 
Of  Britain,  do  invite  her  to  cast  off 
Her  swarms,  and  in  succession  send  them  forth  t 
Bound  to  establish  new  communities 
On  every  shore  whose  aspect  favours  hope 
Or  lK>ld  adventure  $  promising  to  skill 
And  perseverance  their  deserved  reward. 
Yes,"  he  continued,  kindling  as  be  spake, 
**  Change  wide,  and  deep,  and  silently  perform'd. 
This  land  shall  witness }  and  as  days  roll  on. 
Earth's  universal  frame  shall  feel  th'  effect. 
E'en  till  the  smallest  habiuble  rock. 
Beaten  by  lonely  billows,  hear  the  songs 
Of  humanized  society  ;  and  bloom 
With  civil  arts,  that  send  their  fragrance  forth, 
A  grateftil  tribute  to  all-ruling  Heaven. 
From  culture,  unexclusively  bestow'd 
On  Albion's  noble  race  in  freedom  bom. 
Expect  these  mighty  issues:  from  the  pains 
And  faithful  care  of  unambitious  schools 
Instructing  simple  childhood's  ready  ear: 
Thence  look  for  these  magnificent  results ! 
Vast  the  circumfecence  of  hope ;  and  ye 
Are  at  its  centre,  British  lawgivers  i 
Ah!  sleep  not  there  in  shame!    Shall  wisdoms 

voice 
From  out  the  bosom  of  these  troubled  times 
Repeat  the  dictates  of  her  calmer  mind. 
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And  shall  the  Teoerable  halls  ye  fill 
Refuse  to  echo  the  sublime  decree  ? 
Trust  not  to  partial  care  a  general  good  i 
Transfer  not  to  futurity  a  work 
Of  argent  need.    Your  country  must  complete 
Her  glorious  destiny.    Begin  e*en  now. 
Now,  when  oppression,  like  th'  Egyptian  plague 
Of  darkness,  stretch  *d  o*er  guilty  Europe,  makes 
The  brightness  more  conspicuous  that  invests 
The  happy  island  where  ye  think  and  act ; 
Now,  when  destruction  is  a  prime  pursuit, 
Show  to  the  wretched  nations  for  what  end 
The  powers  of  dvil  polity  were  given !" 

Abruptly  here,  but  with  a  graceful  air. 
The  sage  broke  off.    No  sooner  had  he  ceased 
Than,  looking  forth,  the  gentle  lady  said, 
<*  Behold  the  shades  of  afternoon  have  fallen 
Upon  this  flowery  slope  t  and  see — beyond — 
The  lake,  though  bright,  is  of  a  placid  blue  $ 
As  if  preparing  fbr  the  peace  of  evening. 
How  temptingly  the  landscape  shines  !    The  air 
Breathes  invitation  $  easy  is  the  walk 
To  the  lake's  margin,  where  a  boat  lies  moorM 
Beneath  her  sheltering  tree.**    Upon  this  hint 
We  rose  together :  all  were  pleased,  but  most 
The  beauteous  girl,  whose  cheek  was  ilush'd  with 

joy. 
Light  as  a  sunbeam  glides  along  the  hills 
She  vanished,  eager  to  impart  the  scheme 
To  her  beloved  brother  and  his  shy  compeer. 
Now  was  there  bustle  in  the  vicar's  house 
And  earnest  preparation.    Forth  we  went. 
And  down  the  vale  along  the  streamlet's  edge 
Pursued  our  way,  a  broken  company. 
Hate  or  conversing,  single  or  in  pairs. 
Thus  having  reaeh'd  a  bridige,.that  overarch'd 
The  hasty  rivulet  where  it  lay  becalm'd 
In  a  deep  pool,  by  happy  chance  we  saw 
A  twofold  image ;  on  a  grassy  bank 
A  snow-white  ram,  and  in  the  crystal  flood 
Another  and  the  same !    Most  beautiful. 
On  the  green  turf^  with  hb  imperial  front 
Shaggy  and  bold,  and  wreathed  horns  superb. 
The  breathing  creature  stood;  as  beautiAri, 
Beneath  him,  show'd  his  shadowy  counterpart. 
Each  had  his  glowing  mountains,  each  his  sky. 
And  each  seem'd  centre  of  his  own  fair  world  t 
Antipodes  unconscious  <^each  other, 
Yet,  in  partition,  with  their  several  spheres, 
Blended  in  perfect  stillnoss,  to  our  sight ! 

^Ah !  what  a  pity  were  it  to  disperse, 
Or  to  disturb,  so  fair  a  spectacle 
And  yet  a  breath  can  do  it !" 

These  iisw  words 
The  lady  wMsperM,  while  we  a.^ood  and  gased 
Gather'd  together,  all,  in  still  delight. 
Not  without  awe.    Thence  passing  on,  she  said 
In  like  low  voice  to  my  particular  ear, 
**  I  love  to  hear  that  ek>queot  old  man 
Pour  forth  his  meditations,  and  descant 
On  hunan  life  from  infuicy  to  age. 
How  pure  his  spiiit !  in  what  vivid  hues 
His  mind  gives  back  the  various  forms  of  things. 
Caught  in  their  Mrest,  happiest  attitude ! 
While  he  is  speaking,  I  have  power  to  see 
E'en  as  he  sees  t  but  when  his  voice  hath  ceased. 


Then,  with  a  sigh,  sometimes  I  feel,  as  now, 
That  combinations  so  serene  and  bright. 
Like  those  reflected  in  yon  quiet  pool. 
Cannot  be  lasting  in  a  world  like  ours, 
To  great  and  small  disturbances  exposed." 
More  had  she  said,  but  sportive  shouts  were  heard 
Sent  from  the  jocund  hearts  of  those  two  boys. 
Who,  bearing  each  a  basket  on  bin  arm, 
Down  the  green  field  came  tripping  after  us.— 
When  we  had  cautiously  embark'd,  the  pair 
Now  for  a  prouder  service  were  addrest. 
But  an  inexorable  law  forbade^ 
And  each  resign'd  the  oar  wliich  he  had  seized. 
Whereat,  with  willing  hand  I  undertook 
The  needful  labour ;  grateful  task  !-*to  me 
Pregnant  with  recollections  of  the  time 
When,  on  tiiy  bosom,  spacious  Windermere .' 
A  youth,  I  practised  this  delightful  art; 
Toss'd  on  the  waves  alone,  or  *mid  a  crew 
Of  joyous  comrades.    Now,  the  reedy  marge 
Clear'd,  with  a  strenuous  arm  I  dipp'd  the  oar. 
Free  from  obstruction,  and  the  boat  advanced 
Through  crystal  water  smoothly  as  a  hawlc. 
That,  disentangled  from  the  shady  boughs 
Of  some  thick  wood,  her  place  of  covert,  cleaves 
With  correspondent  wings  th'  abyss  of  air. 
"  Observe,"  the  vicar  said,  "  yon  rocky  isle 
With  birch  trees  fringed ;  my  hand  shall  guide  the 

helm. 
While  thitherward  we  bend  our  course;  or  while 
We  seek  that  other,  on  the  western  shore, — 
Where  the  bare  columns  of  those  lofty  fira. 
Supporting  gracefully  a  massy  dome 
Of  sombre  foliage,  seem  to  imitate 
A  Grecian  temple  rising  from  the  deep." 

'*  Turn  where  we  may,"  sai|l  I,  <<  we  cannot  err 
In  this  delicious  region."   Cultured  slopes. 
Wild  tracts  of  forest  ground,  and  scatter'd  groves. 
And  mountains  bare  or  clothed  with  ancient  woods 
Surrounded  us ;  and,  as  we  held  our  way 
Along  the  level  of  the  glassy  flood. 
They  ceased  not  to  surround  us :  change  of  plsce, 
From  kindred  features  diversely  combined, 
Producing  change  of  beauty  ever  new. 
Ah !  that  such  beauty,  varying  in  the  light 
Of  living  nature,  cannot  be  portray'd 
By  words,  nor  by  the  pencil's  silent  skiU ; 
But  is  the  property  of  him  alone 
Who  haUi  beheld  it,  noted  H  with  care, 
And  in  his  mind  recorded  it  with  love ! 
Suflke  it,  therefore,  if  the  rural  muse 
Vouchsafe  sweet  influenoe,  while  her  poet  speakt 
Of  trivial  occupations  well  devised^ 
And  unsought  pleasures  springing  up  by  chance ; 
As  if  some  friendly  genius  had  ordaiu'd 
That,  as  the  day  thus  far  had  been  enrieh'd 
By  acquisitkm  of  sincere  delight, 
The  same  should  be  continued  to  its  elose. 

One  spirit  animating  old  and  young, 
A  gipsy  fire  we  kindled  on  the  shore 
Of  the  fair  isle  with  birch  trees  fringed  i  and  thera 
Merrily  seated  in  a  ring,  partook 
The  beverage  drawn  from  China's  £ragrant  ber5.    i 
LauiM:h'd  from  our  hand,  the  smooth  atone  skimm'4 

tiielake; 
With  shouts  we  roused  the  echoes  t  stilfer  soundi 
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The  lovelj  girl  supplied,  a  lirople  song, 

Whote  low  tones  reach*d  not  to  the  distant  rocks 

To  be  repeated  thenoe,  but  gently  sank 

Into  our  hearts,  and  charm'd  the  peaceful  flood. 

Rapaciously  we  gather*d  flowery  spoils 

From  land  and  water }  lilies  of  each  hue — 

Golden  and  white,  that  float  upon  the  waves, 

And  court  the  wind  i  and  leares  of  that  shy  plant, 

(Her  flowers  were  shed,)  the  lily  of  the  Tale, 

That  loves  the  ground,  and  from  the  sun  wiUiholds 

Her  pensive  beauty,  from  the  breeze  her  sweets. 

Such  product  and  such  pastime  did  the  place 
And  season  yield }  but,  as  we  re-embarked. 
Leaving,  in  quest  of  other  scenes,  the  shore 
Of  that  wild  spot,  the  solitary  said 
In  a  low  voice,  yet  careless  who  might  hear, 
**  The  fire,  that  burned  so  brightly  to  our  wish. 
Where  is  it  now  ?    Deserted  on  the  beach. 
It  seems  extinct  {  nor  shall  the  fanning  breeze 
Revive  its  ashes.    What  care  we  for  this. 
Whose  ends  are  gain*d  ?    Bebdld  an  emblem  here 
Qf  one  day's  pleasure,  and  all  mortal  joys  ! 
And,  in  this  unpremeditated  slight 
Of  that  which  is  no  longer  needed,  see 
The  common  course  of  human  gratitude !" 

This  plaintive  note  disturbM  not  the  repose 
Of  the  still  evening.    Right  across  the  lake 
Our  pinnace  moves  i  then,  coasting  creek  and  bay, 
Glades  we  behold,  and  into  thickets  peep. 
Where  couch  the  spotted  deer )  or  raised  our  eyes 
To  shaggy  steeps  on  which  the  careless  goat 
Browsed  by  the  side  of  dashing  waterfalls. 
Thus  did  the  bark,  meandering  with  the  shore, 
Pursue  her  voyage,  till  a  natural  pier 
Of  jutting  rock  invited  us  to  land. 
Alert  to  follow  as  the  pastor  led, 
We  clomb  a  green  hill's  side ;  and  as  we  elomb, 
The  valley,  opening  out  her  bosom,  gave 
Fair  prospect,  intercepted  less  and  less, 
Of  the  flat  meadows  and  indented  coast 
Of  the  smooth  lake,  in  compass  seen,  fax  off. 
And  yet  conspicuous  stood  the  old  church  tower 
In  majesty  piesiding  over  fields 
And  habitations,  seemingly  preserved 
From  the  intrusion  of  a  restless  world, 
By  rocks  impassable  and  mountains  huge. 

Soft  heath  this  elevated  spot  supplied, 
And  choice  of  moss-clad  stones,  wheieon  we  couch'd 
Or  sate  reclined— admiring  quietly 
The  general  aspect  of  the  scene }  but  each 
Not  seldom  over-anxious  to  make  known 
His  own  discoveries  j  or  to  favourite  points 
Directing  notice,  merely  from  a  wish 
T'  impart  a  joy,  imperfect  while  unshared. 
That  rapturous  moment  ne'er  shall  I  forget, 
When  these  particular  interests  were  ef&ced 
From  every  mind !    Already  had  the  sun, 
linking  with  less  than  ordinary  state, 
Attain'd  his  western  bound  j  but  rays  of  light- 
Now  suddenly  diverging  from  the  orb 
Retired  behind  the  mountain  tops  or  veil'd 
By  the  dense  air — shot  upwards  to  the  crown 
Of  the  blue  firmament— aloft  and  wide  s 
And  multitudes  of  little  floating  clouds, 
Rre  we,  who  saw,  of  change  were  conscious,  pierced 
lltfoufh  titeir  ethereal  texture,  had  become 


Vivid  as  fire— clouds  separately  poised. 
Innumerable  multitudes  of  forms 
Scatter'd  through  half  the  circle  of  the  sky ; 
And  giving  back,  and  shedding  each  on  eack 
With  prodigal  communion,  the  bright  hues 
Which  from  the  unapparent  fount  of  gloty 
They  had  imbibed,  and  ceased  not  to  receive. 
That  which  the  heavens  display'd,  the  liquid  datp 
Repeated  $  but  with  unity  sublime ! 

While  from  the  grassy  mountain's  open  side 
We  gazed,  in  silence  hush'd,  with  eyes  intent 
On  the  refulgent  spectacle, — diffused 
Through  earth,  sky,  water,  and  all  visible  space,— 
The  priest  in  holy  transport  thus  exclaim'd : 

"Eternal  Spirit !  universal  God ! 
Power  inaccessible  to  human  thought. 
Save  by  degrees  and  steps  which  thou  hast  deign'fl 
To  furnish ;  for  this  efiluence  of  thyself^ 
To  the  infirmity  of  mortal  sense 
Vouchsafed  {  this  local  transitory  tjrpe 
Of  thy  paternal  splendours,  and  the  pomp 
Of  those  who  fill  thy  courts  in  highest  heaven. 
The  radiant  cherubim } — accept  the  thanks 
Which  we,  thy  humble  creatures,  here  convened* 
Presume  to  offer ;  we,  who  from  the  breast 
Of  the  frail  earth,  permitted  to  behold 
The  faint  reflections  only  of  thy  face. 
Are  yet  exalted,  and  in  soul  adore .' 
Such  as  they  are  who  in  thy  presence  stand 
Unsullied,  incorruptible,  and  drink 
Imperishable  majesty  stream'd  forth 
From  thy  empyreal  throne,  th*  elect  of  earth 
Shall  be— divested  at  th'  appointed  hour 
Of  all  dishonour— cleansed  from  mortal  stain. 
Accomplish,  then,  their  number }  and  conclude 
Time's  weary  course !    Or  if,  by  thy  decree. 
The  consummation  that  will  come  by  stealth 
Be  yet  far  distant,  let  thy  word  prevail, 
O !  let  thy  word  prevail,  to  take  away 
The  sting  of  human  nature.    Spread  the  law. 
As  it  is  written  in  thy  holy  book, 
Throughout  all  lands :  let  every  nation  hear 
The  high  behest,  and  every  heart  obey ; 
Both  for  the  love  of  purity,  and  hope 
Which  it  affords,  to  such  as  do  thy  will 
And  persevere  in  good,  that  they  shall  rise. 
To  have  a  nearer  view  of  thee,  in  heaven. 
Father  of  good !  this  prayer  in  bounty  grant. 
In  mercy  grant  it  to  thy  wretched  sons. 
Then,  nor  till  then,  shall  persecution  cease. 
And  cruel  wars  expire.    The  way  is  mark'd. 
The  guide  appointed,  and  the  ransom  paid. 
Alas !  the  nations,  who  of  yore  received 
These  tidings,  and  in  Christian  temples  meet 
The  sacred  truth  t'  acknowledge,  linger  still } 
Preferring  bonds  and  darkness  to  a  state 
Of  holy  freedom,  by  redeeming  love 
Proffer'd  to  all,  while  yet  on  earth  detain'd. 

«  So  fare  the  many ;  and  the  thoughtful  few, 
Who  in  the  anguish  of  their  souls  bewail 
This  dire  perverseness,  cannot  choose  but  ask, 
Shall  it  endure  ?    Shall  enmity  and  strife. 
Falsehood  and  guile,  be  left  to  sow  their  seed 
And  the  kind  never  perish  ?    Is  the  hope 
Fallacious,  or  shall  righteousness  obtain 
A  peaceable  dominion,  wide  as  earth. 
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And  ne'er  to  iiiil  ?    Shall  that  blest  day  arrive 
When  they,  whose  choice  or  lot  it  is  to  dwell 
In  crowded  cities,  without  fear  shall  live 
Studious  of  mutual  benefit  {  and  he, 
'Whom  morning  wakes,  among  sweet  dews  and 

flowers 
Of  every  clime,  to  till  the  lonely  field. 
Be  happy  in  himself  ?    The  law  of  faith, 
Working  through  love,  such  conquest  shall  it  gain. 
Such  triumph  over  sin  and  guilt  achieve  ? 
Almighty  Lord,  thy  further  grace  impart ! 
And  with  that  help  the  wonder  shall  be  seen 
FulfillM,  the  hope  accomplish'd  t  and  thy  praise 
Be  sung  with  transport  and  unceasing  joy. 

<<  Once,"  and  with  mild  demeanour,  as  he  spake, 
On  us  the  venerable  pastor  tumM 
His  beaming  eye  that  had  been  raised  to  heaven, 
*<  Once,  while  the  name,  Jehovah,  was  a  sound 
Within  the  circuit  of  the  seagirt  isle 
Unheard,  the  savage  nations'bow'd  the  head 
To  gods  delighting  in  remorseless  deeds  { 
Gods  which  themselves  had  fashion'd,  to  promote 
111  purposes,  and  flatter  foul  desires. 
Then,  in  the  bosom  of  yon  mountain  cove. 
To  those  inventions  of  corrupted  man 
Mysterious  rites  were  solemnized :  and  there. 
Amid  impending  rocks  and  gloomy  woods. 
Of  those  terrific  idols,  some  received 
Such  dismal  service,  that  the  loudest  voice 
Of  the  swoln  cataracts  (which  now  are  heard 
Soft  murmuring)  was  too  weak  to  overcome. 
Though  aided  by  wild   winds,   the  groans   and 

shrieks 
Of  human  victims,  offerM  up  t'  appease 
Or  to  propitiate.    And,  if  living  eyes 
Had  visionary  faculties  to  see 
The  thing  that  hath  been  as  the  thing  that  is, 
Aghast  we  might  behold  this  crystal  mere 
BedimmM  with  smoke,  in  wreaths  voluminous, 
Flung  from  the  body  of  devouring  fires. 
To  Taranis  erected  on  the  heights 
By  priestly  hands,  for  sacrifice  perform'd 
Ibniltingly,  in  view  of  open  day 
And  full  assemblage  of  a  barbarous  host  $ 
Or  to  Andate^  female  power  I  who  gave 
(For  so  they  fkicied)  glorious' victory. 
A  few  rude  monuments  of  mountain  stone 
Survive  $  all  else  is  swept  away.    How  bright 
Th'  appearances,  of  things !     From  such,  how 

changed 
Th'  existing  worship !  and  with  those  compared, 
The  worshippers  how  innocent  and  blest ! 
So  wide  the  difference^^a  willing  mind. 
At  this  affecting  hour,  might  almost  think 
That  Paradise,  the  lost  abode  of  man. 
Was  raised  again  t  and  to  a  happy  few. 
In  its  original  beauty,  here  restored. 
Whence  but  from  Thee,  the  true  and  only  God, 
And  from  the  faith  derived  through  Him  who  bled 
Upon  the  cross,  this  marvellous  advance 
Of  good  from  evil ;  as  if  one  extreme 
Were  left — ^the  other  gain'd  ? — 0  ye,  who  come 
To  kneel  devoutly  in  yon  leverend  pile, 
Call'd  to  such  oflice  by  the  peaceful  sound 
Of  Sabbath  bells  {  and  ye,  who  sleep  in  earth. 
All  cares  forgotten,  round  its  hallow'd  walls ; 


For  you,  in  presence  of  this  little  band 

Gathered  together  on  the  green  hill  side. 

Your  pastor  is  imbolden'd  to  prefer 

Vocal  thanksgivings  to  th*  Eternal  King ; 

Whose  love,  whose  counsel,  whose  commands  hara 

made 
Your  very  poorest  rich  in  peace  of  thought 
And  in  good  works ;  and  him,  who  is  endow'd 
With  scantiest  knowledge,  master  of  all  truth 
Which  the  salvation  of  his  soul  requires. 
Conscbus  of  that  abundant  favour  shower'd 
On  you,  the  children  of  my  humble  care. 
And  this  dear  land,  our  country  while  on  earth 
We  sojourn,  have  I  lifted  up  my  soul, 
Joy  giving  voice  to  fervent  gratitude. 
These  barren  rocks,  your  stem  inheritance  $ 
These  fertile  fields,  that  recompense  your  paint  | 
The  shadowy  vale,  the  sunny  mountain  top  { 
Woods  waving  in  the  wind  their  lofty  heads. 
Or  hush'd  {  the  roaring  waters,  and  the  still  s 
They  see  the  offering  of  my  lifted  hands — 
They  hear  my  lips  present  their  sacrifice — 
They  know  if  I  be  silent,  mom  or  even : 
For,  though  in  whispers  speaking,  the  full  heart 
Will  find  a  vent ;  and  thought  is  praise  to  Him, 
Audible  praise,  to  Thee,  Omniscient  Mind, 
From  whom  all  gifts  descend,  all  blessings  flow  !** 

This  vesper  service  closed,  without  delay. 
From  th^t  exalted  station  to  the  plain 
Descending,  we  pursued  our  homeward  course. 
In  mute  composure,  o'er  the  shadowy  lake. 
Beneath  a  faded  sky.    No  trace  remain'd 
Of  those  celestial  splendours }  gray  the  vault. 
Pure,  cloudless  ether ;  and  the  star  of  eve 
Was  wanting ;  but  inferior  lights  appeared 
Faintly,  too  faint  almost  for  sight ;  and  some 
Above  the  darken 'd  hills  stood  boldly  forth 
In  twinkling  lustre,  ere  the  boat  attain 'd 
Her  mooring  place  {  where  to  the  sheltering  tret 
Our  youthful  voyagers  bound  fast  her  prow. 
With  prompt  yet  careful  hands.    This  done,  we 

paced 
The  dewy  fields ;  but  ere  the  vicar's  door 
Was  reach'd,  the  solitary  check'd  his  steps  { 
Then,  intermingling  thanks,  on  each  bestow'd 
A  farewell  salutation, — and,  the  like 
Receiving,  took  the  slender  path  that  leads 
To  the  one  cottage  in  the  lonely  dell  i 
But  tum'd  not  without  welcome  promise  given. 
That  he  would  share  the  pleasures  and  pursuits 
Of  yet  another  summer's  day,  consumed 
In  wandering  with  us  through  the  valleys  fair. 
And  o'er  the  mountain  wastes.    *< Another  sun,** 
Said  he,  *<shall  shine  upon  us  ere  we  part, — 
Another  sun,  and  peradventure  more  i 
If  time,  with  free  consent,  is  yours  to  give,-* 
And  season  favours." 

To  enfeebled  power. 
From  this  communion  with  uninjured  minds. 
What  renovation  had  been  brought ;  and  what 
Degree  of  healing  to  a  wounds  spirit. 
Dejected,  and  habitually  disposed 
To  seek,  in  degradation  of  the  kind. 
Excuse  and  solace  for  her  own  defects ; 
How  far  those  erring  notions  were  reform'd  i 
And  whether  aught,  of  tendency  as  good 
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And  pure,  from  further  intercourse  ensued ; 
This— (if  delightful  hopes,  as  heretofore, 
Inspire  the  serious  song,  and  gentle  hearts 
Cherish,  and  lofty  minds  approve  the  past] — 
My  future  labours  may  not  leave  untold. 


TH£  ARMENIAN  LADY'S  LOVE. 

The  subject  of  the  fbllowtng  poem  Is  from  the  OrUndus  of 
the  author's  friend,  Kenelm  Henry  INgby;  and  the 
liberty  Is  ukea  of  Inseribteg  It  to  him  ••  an  ackoow- 
ledcement,  liowever  unworthy,  of  pleasure  and  inatrue- 
Uon  derived  from  his  numerous  and  valuable  writings^ 
Ulustralive  of  the  piety  and  chivalry  of  the  olden  time. 

You  have  beard  **  a  Spanish  lady 

How  she  wooed  an  English  man  )'** 

Hear  now  of  a  fair  Armenian, 

Daughter  of  the  proud  soldim ; 
How  she  loved  a  Christian  slave*  and  told  her  pain 
By  word,  look,  deed,  with  hope  that  he  might  love 
again. 

«  Pluck  that  rote,  it  moves  my  liking,** 

fiaid  she,  liftiog  up  her  v^ ; 

**  Pluck  It  for  me,  gentle  gardener. 

Ere  it  wither  and  grow  pale.'* 
"*  Princesi  fair,  I  till  the  grovnd,  but  may  not  takt 
From  twig  or  bed  an  humbler  flower,  e*en  for  jrour 
sake.** 

"  Grieved  am  I,  submissive  Christian ! 

To  behold  thy  captive  state ; 

Women  in  your  land  may  pity 

(May  they  not  ?)  th»  unfortunate.** 
''Yes,  kind  lady  *  otherwise  man  could  not  bear 
UUy  Which  to  every  one  that  breathes  is  full  of 
care.** 

"  Worselpian  idle  is  compassion, 

If  it  end  in  tears  and  sighst 

Thee  from  bondage  would  I  rescue 

And  from  vile  indignities ; 
Nurtured,  as  thy  mien  bespeaks,  in  high  degree. 
Look  up — and  help  a  hand  that  longs  to  set  thee 
free.** 

**  Lady,  dread  the  wish,  nor  venture 
In  such  peril  to  engage  { 
Think  bow  it  would  stir  against  ymi 
Your  most  loving  father*s  rage  { 
Sad  deliverance  would  it  be,  and  yoked  with  shame. 
Should  troubles  overflow  on  her  from  whom  it 
came.** 

«  Generous  Frank !  the  just  in  effort 

Are  of  inward  peace  secure  { 

Hardships  for  the  brave  encounter'd. 

E'en  the  feeblest  may  endure : 
If  Almighty  Grace  through  me  thy  chains  unbind. 
My  father  for  slave's  work  may  seek  a  slave  in 
mind.** 

"  Princess,  at  this  burst  of  goodness, 
My  long  frozen  heart  grows  warm  !** 
**  Yet  you  make  all  courage  fruitless. 
Me  to  save  from  chance  of  harm ; 

*  See^  In  Percy's  Rellques,  that  fine  old  ballad, «  The 
Spanbh  Lady's  Love  ;**  fh>m  which  poem  the  form  of 
iiansa,  as  suitable  to  dlataguei  Is  adopted. 


Leading  such  companion,  I  that  gilded  dome. 
Yon  minarets,  would  gladly  leave  fbr  his  worrf 
home.** 

"Feeling  tunes  your  voice,  fair  princess ! 
And  your  brow  is  free  from  scorn. 
Else  these  words  would  come  like  ntocknf 
Sharper  than  the  pointed  thorn." 
*< Whence  the  undeserved  mistrust?     Too  wilt 

apart 
Our  fiith  hath  been,— 0,  would  that  eyes  could  9m 
the  heart!**  I 

«  Tempt  me  not,  I  pray ;  my  doom  is 
These  base  implements  to  wield ; 
Rusty  lance,  I  ne'er  shall  grasp  thee, 
Ne*er  assoil  my  cobwebb'd  shield ! 
Never  see  my  native  land,  nor  castle  towers. 
Nor  her  who  thinking  of  me  there  counts  widow*! 
hours." 

**  Prisoner !  pardon  youthful  fajicies ; 

Wedded  ?    If  you  can,  say  no  !— 

Blessed  is  and  be  your  consort ; 

Hopes  I  cherished  let  them  go ! 
Handmaid's  privilege  would  leave  my  purpose  free^ 
Without  another  link  to  my  felicity." 

«  Wedded  k>ve  with  loyal  Christians, 

Lady,  is  a  mystery  rare ; 

Body,  heart,  and  soul  in  union. 

Make  one  being  of  a  pair.** 
«  Humble  love  in  me  would  look  for  no  return. 
Soft  as  a  guiding  star  that  cheers,  but  cannot  burn.'* 

« Gracious  Allah!  by  such  title 
Do  I  dare  to  thank  the  God, 
Him,  who  thus  exalts  thy  spirit. 
Flower  of  an  unchristian  sod ! 
Or  hast  thou  put  off  wings  which  thou  in  heaven 

dost  wear? 
What  have  I  seen,  and  heard,  or  dreamt  ?  where 
am  I  ?  where  ?»* 

Here  broke  off  the  dangerous  convene  t 
Less  impassion*d  words  might  tell 
How  the  pair  escaped  together, 
Tears  not  wanting,  nor  a  knell 
Of  sorrow  in  her  heart  while  through  her  £ither^ 

door. 
And  from  her  narrow  world,  she  pass'd  for  vrw 
more. 

But  affectbns  higher,  holier. 
Urged  her  steps  t  she  shrunk  fhim  trust 
In  a  sensual  creed  tiiat  trampled 
Woman*!  birthright  into  dust 
Little  be  the  wonder  then,  the  blame  be  none, 
If  she,  a  timid  maid,  hath  put  such  boldness  on« 

Judge  both  fugitives  with  knowledges 
In  those  old  romantic  days 
Mighty  were  the  soul*s  commandmentt 
To  support,  restrain,  or  raise. 
Foes  might  hang  upon  their  path,  snakes  rastto 

near. 
But  nothing  from  their  inward  selves  had  they  ti 
fear, 

Thou^t  infim  ne'er  eame  between  thea^ 
Whether  printhsg  desert  nusdt 
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With  aeeoidant  steps,  or  gatheriog 
Forest  fruit  with  social  hands ; 
Or  whispering  like  two  reedt  that  in  the  cold  moon- 
beam 
Bend  with  the  breeze  their  heads,  beside  a  crystal 
stream. 

On  a  friendlj  deck  reposing. 

They  at  length  for  Venice  steer; 

There,  when  they  had  closed  their  Toyage, 

One,  who  daily  on  the  pier 
WatchM  for  tidings  from  the  east,  beheld  his  lord. 
Fell  down  and  clasp'd  his  knees  for  Joy,  not  utter^ 
ing  word. 

Mutual  was  the  sadden  transport } 
Breathless  questions  follow 'd  fast. 
Years  contracting  to  a  moment. 
Each  word  greedier  than  the  last ; 
<Hie  thee  to  the  countess,  friend!  return  with 

speed. 
And  of  this  stranger  speak  by  whom  her  lord  WM 
freed. 

"  Say  that  I,  who  might  hare  languish'd, 
Droop*d,  and  pined  till  life  was  spent. 
Now  before  the  gates  of  Stolberg 
My  deliverer  would  present 
For  a  crowning  recompense,  the  precious  grace 
Of  her  who  in  my  heart  still  holds  her  ancient  place. 

<<  Bfake  it  known  that  my  companion 

Is  of  royal  Eastern  blood. 

Thirsting  after  all  perfection. 

Innocent,  and  meek,  and  good, 
rhough  with  misbelieTers  bred;  but  that  dark  night 
Will  Holy  Church  disperse  by  beams  of  gospel 
light" 

Swiftly  went  that  gray-hair'd  servant, 
Soon  return'd  a  trusty  page 
Charged  with  greetings,  benedictions. 
Thanks  and  praises,  each  a  gage 
For  a  sunny  thought  to  cheer  the  stranger's  way. 
Her  virtuous  scruples  to  remove,  her  fears  allay. 

Fancy  (while,  to  banners  floating 

High  on  Stolberg's  castle  walls. 

Deafening  noise  of  welcome  mounted. 

Trumpets,  drums,  and  atabols) 
The  devout  embraces  still,  while  sich  tears  fell 
As  made  a  meeting  seem  most  like  a  dear  farewelL 

Through  a  haze  of  human  nature. 

Glorified  by  heavenly  light, 

LookM  the  beautiful  deliverer 

On  that  overpowering  sight. 
While  across  her  virgin  cheek  pure  blushes  stray'd. 
For  every  tender  sacrifice  her  heart  had  made. 

On  the  ground  the  weeping  countess 

Knelt,  and  kiss'd  the  stranger's  hand ; 

Act  of  soul-devoted  homage. 

Pledge  of  an  eternal  bandt 
(for  did  aught  of  future  days  that  kiss  belie. 
Which,  with  a  generous  shout,  the  crowd  did  ratify. 

Constant  to  the  fkir  Armenian, 
Gentle  pleasures  round  her  moved, 
Like  a  tutelary  spirit 
Reverenced,  like  a  sister  loved. 


Christian  meekness  smooth'd  fof  all  the  path  of  life. 
Who  loYisg  most,  should  wiseliest  love,  their  only 
strife. 

Mute  memento  of  that  union 

In  a  Saxon  church  survives. 

Where  a  cross-legg'd  knight  lies  sculptured 

As  between  two  wedded  wives — 
Figures  with  armorial  signs  of  race  and  birth. 
And  the  Tain  rank  the  pilgrims  bore  while  yet  oi 
earth. 


THE  SOMNAMBULIST. 

Litr,  ye  who  pass  by  Lyulph's  tower* 

At  eve ;  how  softly  then 
Doth  Aira  force,  that  torrent  hoarse. 

Speak  from  the  woody  glen ! 
Fit  music  for  a  solemn  vale ! 

And  holier  seems  the  ground 
To  him  who  catches  on  the  gale 
The  spirit  of  a  mournful  tale. 

Embodied  in  the  sound. 

Not  far  from  that  fair  site  whereon 

The  pleasure  house  is  rear'd. 
As  story  sajrs,  in  antique  days, 

A  stem-brow'd  house  appear'd ; 
Foil  to  a  jewel  rich  in  light, 

There  set,  and  guarded  well ; 
Cage  for  a  bird  of  plumage  bright, 
Sweet-Yoiced,  nor  wishing  for  a  flight 

Beyond  her  native  dell. 

To  win  this  bright  bird  from  her  cage. 

To  make  this  gem  their  own, 
Came  barons  bold,  wift.  store  of  gold. 

And  knights  of  high  renown  ( 
But  one  she  prized,  and  only  one  i 

Sir  Eglamore  was  he } 
Full  happy  season,  when  was  known. 
Ye  dales  and  hills !  to  you  alone 

Their  mutual  loyalty — 

Known  chiefly,  Atra!  to  thy  glen. 

Thy  brook,  and  bowers  of  holly  $ 
Where  passion  caught  what  nature  taugU, 

That  all  but  love  is  folly ; 
Where  fact  with  fancy  stoop'd  to  play. 

Doubt  came  not,  nor  regret ; 
To  trouble  hours  that  wiog'd  their  way, 
As  if  through  an  immortal  day 

Whose  sun  could  never  set 

But  in  old  times  love  dwelt  not  long 

Sequester'd  with  repose  $ 
Best  throve  the  fire  of  chaste  desire, 

Fann'd  by  the  breath  of  foes. 
«A  conquering  lance  is  beauty's  test, 

And  prores  the  lover  true;" 
So  spake  Sir  Eglamore,  and  press'd 
The  drooping  Enrnia  to  his  breast, 

And  look'd  a  blind  adieu. 


*  A  pleasure  house  built  by  the  late  Duke  of  Norfolk 
upon  the  banks  of  Ullswater.  Jbros  Is  the  word  and  in 
the  Lake  District  for  waterfalL 
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They  parted.    Well  with  bim  it  fared 

Through  wide-spread  regions  errant; 
A  knight  of  proof  in  love's  behoof, 

The  thirst  of  fame  his  warrant  s 
And  she  her  happiness  can  build 

On  woman's  quiet  hours ; 
Though  faint,  compared  with  spear  and  shield, 
The  solace  beads  and  masses  yield. 

And  needle-work  and  flowers. 

Tet  blest  was  Emma  when  she  heard 

Her  champion's  praise  recounted ; 
Though  brain  would  swim,  and  eyes  grows  dim. 

And  high  her  blushes  mounted ; 
Or  when  a  bold  heroic  lay 

She  warbled  from  full  heart  j 
Delightful  blossoms  for  the  May 
Of  absence !  but  they  will  not  stay. 

Bom  only  to  depart. 

Hope  wanes  with  her,  while  lustre  fills 

Whatever  path  he  chooses ; 
As  if  his  orb,  that  owns  no  curb, 

Received  the  light  hers  loses. 
He  comes  not  back ;  an  ampler  space 

Requires  for  nobler  deeds ; 
He  ranges  on  from  place  to  place. 
Till  of  his  doings  is  no  trace 

But  what  her  fancy  breeds. 

His  fame  may  spread,  but  in  the  past 

Her  spirit  finds  its  centre  i 
Clear  sight  she  has  of  what  he  was, 

And  that  would  now  content  her. 
«  StUl  is  he  my  devoted  knight  ?" 

The  tear  in  answer  flows ; 
Month  falls  on  month  with  heavier  weight ; 
Day  sickens  round  her,  and  the  night 

Is  empty  of  repose. 

In  sleep  she  sometimes  walk'd  abroad, 

Deep  sighs  with  quick  words  blending. 
Like  that  pale  queen  whose  hands  are  seen 

With  fancied  spots  contending ; 
But  8he  is  innocent  of  blood,— 

The  moon  is  not  more  pure 
That  shines  aloft,  while  through  the  wood 
.She  thrids  her  way,  the  sounding  flood 

Her  melancholy  lure ! 

While  'mid  the  fern-brake  sleeps  the  doe, 

A  ^1  owls  alone  are  waking, 
In  wn^te  array'd,  glides  on  the  maid. 

The  downward  pathway  taking. 
That  leads  her  to  the  torrent's  side 

And  to  a  holly  bower; 
By  whom  on  this  still  night  descried  ? 
By  whom  in  that  lone  place  espied  ? 

By  thee.  Sir  Eglamore  ! 

A  wandering  ghost,  so  thinks  the  knight. 

His  coming  step  has  thwarted. 
Beneath  the  boughs  that  heard  their  vows, 

Within  whose  shade  they  parted. 


Hush,  hush,  the  busy  sleeper  see .' 

Perplex'd  her  fin^rs  seem. 
As  if  they  from  the  holly  tree 
Green  twigs  would  pluck,  as  rapidly 

Flung  from  her  to  the  stream. 

What  means  the  spectre  ?    Why  inteot 

To  viotate  the  tree. 
Thought  Eglamore,  by  which  I  swore 

Unfiding  constancy  ? 
Here  am  I,  and  to-morrow's  sun, 

To  her  I  left,  shall  prove 
That  bliss  is  ne'er  so  surely  won 
As  when  a  circuit  has  been  run 

Of  valour,  truth,  and  love. 

So  from  the  spot  whereon  he  stood. 

He  moved  with  stealthy  pace ; 
And,  drawing  nigh,  with  his  living  eye. 

He  recognised  the  face ; 
And  whispers  caught,  and  speeches  small. 

Some  to  the  green-leaved  tree. 
Some  mutter'd  to  the  torrent-fall,— 
**  Roar  on,  and  bring  him  with  thy  call ; 

I  heard,  and'so  may  he !" 

Soul-shatter'd  was  the  knight,  nor  knew 

If  Emma's  ghost  it  were, 
Or  boding  shade,  or  if  the  maid 

Her  very  self  stood  there.  « 

He  touch'd,  what  foUow'd  who  shall  tell? 

The  soft  touch  snapp'd  the  thread 
Of  slumber^— shrieking,  back  she  fell. 
And  the  stream  whirl'd  her  down  the  dell 

Along  its  foaming  bed. 

In  plunged  the  knight !  when  vn  firm  groone 

The  rescued  maiden  lay. 
Her  eyes  grew  bright  with  blissful  light. 

Confusion  pass'd  away ; 
She  heard,  ere  to  the  throne  of  grace 

Her  faithful  spirit  flew. 
His  voice ;  beheld  his  speaking  face. 
And,  dying,  from  his  own  embrace. 

She  felt  that  he  was  true. 

So  was  he  reconciled  to  life ; 

Brief  words  may  speak  the  rest ; 
Within  the  dell  he  built  a  cell. 

And  there  was  sorrow's  guest ; 
In  hermit's  weeds  repose  he  found. 
.  From  vain  temptations  free ; 
Beside  the  torrent  dwelling— bound 
By  one  deep  heart-controlling  sound. 

And  awed  to  piety. 

Wild  stream  of  Aira,  hold  thy  course. 

Nor  fear  memorial  Uyt, 
Where  clouds  that  spread  in  solemn  shade 

Are  .edged  with  golden  rays ! 
Dear  art  thou  to  the  light  of  heaven. 

Though  minister  of  sorrow ; 
Sweet  is  thy  voice  at  pensive  ev-n ; 
^d  thou,  in  lover's  hearts  forgiven. 

Shall  take  thy  place  with  Yarrow ! 
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WiLUAH  Lisle  Bowles,  of  aa  tncient  familj  in 
the  countj  of  Wilts,  was  born  in  the  yillage  of 
King'S-Sutton,  Northamptonshire  —  a  parish  of 
-which  his  father  was  vicar— on  the  24th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1762.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
Dr.  Richard  Grey,  chaplain  to  Nathaniel  Crew, 
Bishop  of  Durham.  The  poet  received  his  early 
education  at  Winchester  school ;  and  he  rose  to  be 
the  senior  boy.  He  was  entered  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  he  obtained  the  Chancellor's 
prize  for  a  Latin  poem,  and  where,  in  1792,  he  took 
his  degree.  On  quitting  the  university  he  entered 
into  holy  orders,  and  was  appointed  to  a  curacy  in 
Wiltshire ;  soon  afterwards  he  was  preferred  to  a 
living  in  Gloucestershire;  in  1803  be  became  a 
prebend  of  Salisbury  i  and  the  Archbuhop  Moore 
presented  him  with  the  rectory  of  Bremhill,  Wilts, 
where  he  has  since  constantly  resided,— only  now 
and  then  visiting  the  metropolis,— enjoying  the 
country  and  its  peculiar  sources  of  profitable  de- 
light ;  performing  with  zeal  and  industry  his  paro- 
chial duties ;  and  beloved  by  all  who  dwell  within 
or  approach  the  happy  neighbourhood  of  his  resi- 
dence. 

The  Sonnets  of  Bowles  (his  first  publication) 
appeared  in  1793.  They  were  received  with  con- 
iiderable  applause  {  and  the  writer,  if  he  had  ob- 
tained no  other  reward  for  his  labours,  would  have 
found  ample  recompense  in  the  fact  that  they 
contributed  to  form  the  taste  and  call  forth  the 
genius  of  Coleridge,  whom  they  **  delighted  and 
inspired."  The  author  of  **  Christabel"  speaks  of 
himself  as  having  been  withdrawn  from  several 
perilous  errors  **  by  the  genial  influence  of  a  style 
of  poetry,  so  tender,  and  yet  so  manly,— so  natural 
and  real,  and  yet  so  dignified  and  harmonious,  as 
the  Sonnets  of  Mr.  Bowles.*'  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, satiified  with  expressing  in  prose  his  sense 
of  obligation,  but  in  poetry  poured  out  his  gratitude 
to  his  first  master  in  minstrel  lore  t 

«*  My  hMrt  has  thank'd  thee,  Bowles,  for  those  soft  strains, 
Whose  sadness  soothes  me,  like  the  mormuring 
Of  wild  bees  in  the  sonny  Showers  of  spring." 

In  1805  he  published  the  **  Spirit  of  Discovery  by 
Sea."  It  is  the  longest  of  his  productions,  and  is 
•y  some  considered  his  best  The  more  recent  of 
»|B  works  is  the  «  Little  Villagers'  Verse  Book  j" 

CO  lection  of  hymns  that  will  scarcely  suffer  by 


comparison  with  those  of  Dr.  Watts,  and  which  an 
admirably  calculated  to  answer  the  benevolent  pur- 
pose for  which  they  are  designed. 

Mr.  Bowles  some  years  ago  attracted  considerable 
attention  by  his  controversy  with  Bjrron  on  the 
subject  of  the  writings  of  Pope.  He  advanced  cer- 
tain opinions  which  went  to  show  that  he  consi- 
dered him  «no  poet,"  and  that,  according  to  the 
*<  invariable  principles"  of  poetry,  the  century  of 
fame  which  had  been  accorded  to  the  **  Essay  on 
Man"  was  unmerited.  Campbell  opened  the  de- 
fence )  and  Byron  stepped  forward  as  a  warm  and 
somewhat  angry  advocate.  A  sort  of  literary  war- 
fare followed;  and  a  host  of  pamphlets  on  both 
sides  were  rapidly  issued.  As  in  all  such  cases, 
the  question  remains  precisely  where  it  did. 
Bowles,  however,  though  he  failed  in  obtaining  a 
victory,  and  made,  we  imagine,  few  converts  to 
his  **  invariable  principles,"  manifested  during  the 
contest  so  much  judgment  and  ability,  that  his 
reputation  as  a  critic  was  considerably  enhancedi 

The  poetry  of  Bowles  has  not  attained  a  high 
'degree  of  popularity.  He  is  appreciated  more  foi 
the  purity  of  his  sentiments  than  for  any  loftiness 
of  thought  or  richness  of  fancy.  He  has  never 
dealt  with  themes  that  *<stir  men's  minds  i"  but 
has  satisfied  himself  with  inculcating  lessons  of 
sound  morality,  and  has  considered  that  to  lead  the 
heart  to  virtue  is  the  chiefest  duty  of  the  Muse. 
His  style  is,  as  Coleridge  described  it  nearly  fifty 
years  ago,  **  tender  yet  manly  j"  and  he  has  un- 
doubtedly brought  the  accessories  of  harmonious 
versification  and  graceful  language  to  the  aid  of 
**  right  thinking"  and  sound  judgment.  His  poems 
seldom  startle  or  astonish  the  reader  t  he  does  not 
labour  to  probe  the  heart,  and  depict  .the  more  vio- 
lent passions  of  human  kind;  but  he  keeps  an 
**  even  tenor,"  and  never  disappoints  or  dissatisfies 
by  attempting  a  higher  flight  than  that  which  he 
may  safely  venture. 

The  main  point  of  his  argument  against  Pope 
will  best  exhibit  his  own  character.  He  considers 
that  from  objects  sublime  or  beautiful  in  them- 
selves, genius  will  produce  more  admirable  crea- 
tions than  it  can  from  those  which  are  compara- 
tively poor  and  insignificant  The  topics  upon 
which  Mr.  Bowles  has  employed  his  pen  are  suck 
only  as  are  natusally  excellent 
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THE    MISSIONARY. 

ScEHE. — South  America, 

dkoradtfrv.— Valditia,  commander  of  the  Spanish  ar- 
miee— LiuTiBo,  hia  page,  a  naUve  of  CfalU-ANtELiio, 
the  miMionary— IiiDiAMi,  hlf  adopted  daughter,  wife  of 
Lautaro— Zabhtsl,  the  wandering  miniirel. 

BmUibm.— Attioipic,  father  of  Lautaro— Olola,  hit 
daughter,  aiater  of  Lantaro— Civpouoin,  chief  of  the 
Indians— Indum  Wabbiors. 

The  chief  event  of  the  poem  turns  upon  the  conduct  of 
Lauuro;  but  as  the  Missionary  acts  so  distinguished  a 
pan,  and  at  the  wkole  of  the  raonU  depends  upon  him, 
k  was  thocfki  better  to  Detain  the  dsle  wMch  w««  art. 
finally  given  to  the  poem. 

INTRODUCTION. 
Whxit  o'er  th'  AUbdUc  wild,  rock'd  by  the  bUft» 
Sad  LuaitBiuB*s  exiled  sovereign  pasted. 
Reft  of  her  pomp,  from  her  peteroal  throne 
Cast  forth,  and  wandering  to  a  clime  unknown. 
To  seek  a  refuge  on  that  distant  shore, 
That  once  her  country's  legions  djred  with  gore  t^ 
Sudden,  roethought,  higb-toweriug  o'er  the  flood, 
Hesperian  world .'  thy  mighty  Genius  stood  i 
Where  spread,  from  cape  to  cape,  from  bay  to  bay. 
Serenely  blue,  the  vast  Pacific  lay; 
And  the  huge  Cordilleras,  to  the  skies. 
With  all  their  burning  summits*  seem'd  to  rise. 

Then  the  stem  spirit  spoke,  and  to  his  voice 
The  waves  and  woods  replied--^*  Mountains,  le- 

joice  I 
Thou  solitaiy  tea,  whose  biUowt  sweep 
The  margin  of  my  forests,  dark  and  deep, 
Rigoice !  the  hour  is  come  i  the  mortal  bloWt 
That  smote  the  golden  shrines  of  Mezioo, 
In  Europe  is  avenged !  and  thou,  proud  Spain, 
Now  hostile  hosts  insult  thy  own  domain ;' 
Now  (ate,  vindictive,  rolls,  with  refluent  flood. 
Back  on  thy  shores  the  tide  of  human  blood. 
Think  of  my  murder'd  millioni  *  of  the  erioe 
That  once  I  heap]  from  all  my  kingdoms  rise  i 
Of  famine's  feeble  plaint,  of  slavery's  teari 
Think,  too,  if  valour,  freedom,  fame,  be  dear,*** 
How  my  Antarctic  sons,t  undaunted,  stood, 
Exacting  groan  for  groan,  and  bk>od  for  blood  i 
And  shouted,  (may  the  sounds  be  hail'd  by  thee  ]) 

TtXAVXI,    THB    VXETUOITt    AND    THB    BXAVB    ABB 


CamtoL 

ARGUMENT. 
On$daif  and  part  ^nighL 

Vattef  la  the  Andee-OId  Indian  warrfor-^xMs  of  hie  son 
and  daughter. 

BsiTKATH  aSrial  clifR  and  glittering  snowi , 
The  rush-roof  of  an  aged  warrior  rose, 
Chief  of  the  mountain  tribes:  high  overhead 
The  Andes,  wild  and  desolate,  were  spread, 
Where  cold  Sierras  shot  their  icy  spires, 
AndChillaol  trail'd  its  smoke  and  smouldering  fires. 


A  glen  beneath— a  lonely  spot  of  rest- 
Hung,  scarce  discover'd,  like  an  eagle's  Jiest 

Summer  was  in  its  prime:  the  parrot-flocki 
Darken 'd  the  passing  stmshine  on  the  rocks  i 
TIjp  chrysomcl*  and  purple  butterfly,+ 
Amid  the  clear  blue  light,  are  wandering  by  % 
The  humming-bird,  along  the  myrtle  bowers. 
With  twinkling  wing,  is  spinning  o'er  the  flowen^ 
The  woodpecker  u  heard  with  busy  bill. 
The  mock-bird  sings — and  all  beside  is  stilL 
And  look !  the  cataract  that  bursts  so  high. 
As  not  to  mar  the  deep  tranquillity. 
The  tumult  of  its  dashing  fall  suspends. 
And,  stealing  drop  by  drop,  in  mist  descends  $ 
Through  whose  illumined  spray  and  sprinkling 

dews. 
Shine  to  the  adverse  sun  the  broken  rainbow  hues. 

Checkering  with  partial  shade  the  beams  of  noon. 
And  arching  the  gray  rock  with  wild  festoon. 
Here,  its  gay  net-work  and  fantastic  twine. 
The  pnrple  coguI|  threads  from  pine  to  pine. 
And  oft,  as  the  fresh  airs  of  morning  breathe. 
Dips  its  long  tendrils  in  the  stream  beneath. 
There,  through  the  trunks,  with  moss  and  licbent 

white. 
The  sunshine  darts  its  interrupted  light. 
And,  'mid  the  cedar's  darksome  boughs,  illumes. 
With  instant  touch,  the  Lori's  scarlet  plumes. 

So  smiles  the  scene.; — ^but  can  its  smiles  impart 
Aught  to  console  yon  mourning  warrior's  heart  ? 
He  heeds  not  now,  when  beautifully  bright. 
The  humming-bird  is  circling  in  his  sight  i 
Nor  e'en,  above  his  head,  when  air  is  still. 
Hears  the  green  woodpecker's  resounding  bill 
But  gazing  on  the  rocks  and  mountain  wild. 
Rock  after  rock,  in  glittering  masses  piled 
To  the  volcano's  cone,  that  shoots  so  high 
Gray  smoke  whose  column  stains  the  cloudless  fky* 
He  cries,  **  0  !  if  thy  spirit  yet  be  fled 
To  the  pale  kingdoms  of  the  shadowy  dead, — 
In  yonder  tract  of  purest  light  above, 
Dear  long-lost  object  of  a  father's  love. 
Dost  thou  abide  f  or  like  a  shadow  come. 
Circling  the  scenes  of  thy  remember'd  home. 
And  passing  with  the  breeze  ?  or,  in  the  beam. 
Of  evening,  light  the  desert  mountain  stream  ? 
Or  at  deep  midnight  are  thine  accents  heard. 
In  the  sad  notes  of  that  melodious  bird,§ 
Which,  as  we  listen  with  mysterious  dread. 
Brings  tidings  from  our  friends  and  fathers  dead  i 


*  Range  of  volcanoes  on  the  summits  of  the  Andes, 
t  The  nativM  of  Chili,  who  were  never  subdued, 
t  A  volcano  in  Chili. 


*  The  cnraomela  If  a  beaatifcl  iaaset,  of  wUcK  tke 
young  women  of  Chtti  make  necklacea. 

t  The  parroi  butlerflj,  peculiar  te  this  partof  Anlelki^ 
the  laiigest  and  most  brilliant  of  ita  kind— Papilio  f«£P 
tacu9, 

t  A  most  beautiful  dhnbing  plant.  Hie  vine  is  of  the 
slxe  of  packthread:  H  climbs  on  the  oeee  wkhoot  aliacb* 
Ing  itself  to  then:  when  It  reaobee  the  lop.  It  deeoends 
perpendicularly;  and  as  it  cootinuea io  grow,  k  extends 
itself  from  tree  to  tree,  until  it  oSers  to  the  eye  a  confused 
tissue,  exhibiting  some  reseiAblance  to  the  rigging  of  a 
ship.— Jlfo/ma. 

f  "  But  because  I  cannot  describe  all  the  American 
birds,  which  difl^  not  a  little  from  ours,  not  only  in  kindj 
but  also  in  variety  of  colour,  as  rose-colour,  red,  violet, 
white,  ash-colour,  purple,  &c.;  I  will  at  leiH^  describe 
one,  which  the  barbarians  so  observe  and  esteem,  thst 
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*«Perbapf ,  l>«yoDd  those  sunmits,  ikr  aw«y. 
Thine  eyet  yet  view  the  living  light  of  day } 
8«d  in  the  strtoger's  land,  thou  maytt  sustain 
A  weary  life  of  senritude  and  pain» 
^^ith  wasted  eye  gaze  on  the  orient  beam, 
And  think  of  these  white  rocks  and  torrent  stream, 
Never  to  hear  the  summer  cocoa  wave. 
Or  weep  upon  thy  father's  distant  grave.** 

Ye,  who  have  waked,  and  listen'd  with  a  tear, 
ITHien  cries  confosed,  and  clangours  rollM  more 

near; 
VTith  murmur'd  prayer,  when  mercy  stood  aghast. 
As  war's  black  trump  peai'd  its  terrific  blast, 
And  o'er  the  wither'd  earth  the  armed  giant  pass'd ! 
Ye,  who  his  track  with  terror  have  pursued. 
When  some  delightful  land,  all  blood-imbrued. 
He  swept;  where  silent  is  the  champaign  wide, 
That  echoed  to  the  pipe  of  yester-tide, 
Save,  when  far  off,  the  moonlight  hills  prolong 
The  last  deep  echoes  of  his  parting  gong ; 
?for  aught  is  seen,  in  the  deserted  spot 
Where  trailed  the  smoke  of  many  a  peaceful  cot, 
Save  livid  corpses  that  unburled  lie, 
And  conflagrations,  reeking  to  the  sky ; — 
Come  listen,  whilst  the  causes  I  relate 
That  bow'd  the  warrior  to  the  storms  of  fate. 
And  left  these  smiling  scenes  forlorn  and  desolate. 

In  other  days,  when  in  his  manly  pride. 
Two  children  for  a  father^s  fondness  vied,— 
Oft  they  essay'd,  in  mimic  strife,  to  wield 
His  lance,  or  laughing  peep'd  behind  his  shield. 
Oft  in  the  sun,  or  the  magnolia's  shade. 
Lightsome  of  heart  as  gay  of  look,  they  play'd, 
Brother  and  sister :  she,  along  the  dew. 
Blithe  as  the  squirrel  of  the  forest,  flew ; 
Blue  rushes  wreath'd  her  head;  her  dark  brown 

hair 
Fell,  gently  lifted,  on  her  bosom  bare ; 
Her  necklace  shone,  of  sparkling  insects  made. 
That  flit,  like  specks  of  Are,  from  sun  to  shade  t 
Light  was  her  form ;  a  clasp  of  silver  braced 
The  azure-dyed  ichella*  round  her  waist ; 


thejr  will  not  only  not  hortthem,  but  sofibr  them  not  to 
escape  anrevenged  who  do  them  any  wrong.  It  is  of  the 
bigness  of  a  pigeon,  and  of  an  ash-colour.  The  Tououpl> 
nambaliii  hear  her  more  often  in  the  night  than  in  the 
day,  with  a  mournful  voice;  and  believe  that  it  is  9tnt 
from  their  friendt  and  kindred  tmfo  ihem,  and  also  de- 
clareth  good  luck ;  and  especially,  that  it  encoura^h 
and  admoDJsheih  them  to  behave  themselvee  valiantly  In 
the  wars  against  their  enemies.  Besides,  they  verily 
think,  that  if  they  righily  observe  these  divinations,  it 
shall  come  to  puM  that  they  should  vanquish  their  ene- 
mies even  in  this  life,  and  after  death  their  souls  should 
fly  beyond  the  mountains  to  their  ancestors,  perpetually 
to  dance  there. 

**  I  chanced  once  to  lodge  in  a  village,  named  Upec  by 
the  Frenchmen:  there,  in  the  night,  I  heard  thete  birde^ 
not  ginging,  but  making  a  lamenuble  noise.  I  saw  the 
bartwrians  most  attentive,  and  being  Ignorant  of  the  whole 
matter,  reproved  their  folly.  But  when  I  smiled  a  little 
upon  a  Frenchman  standing  by  me,  a  certain  old  man, 
severely  enough,  restrained  me  with  these  words:  *Hold 
your  peace,  lest  vou  hinder  us  who  attentively  hearken  to 
the  haifpy  tidinge  «^  our  anceetore.  For  as  often  as  we 
hear  these  birds,  so  often  also  are  we  cheered,  and  our 
strength  receiveth  Increase.**'— Ca//emfer'«  Voyage. 

*  The  ichella  Is  a  short  cloak,  of  a  greenish  blue  colour, 
^wool,  fastened  befbre  with  a  silver  buckle.— jlfo^o. 


Her  ankles  rang  with  shells,  as  tmoonfined, 
She  danced,  and  sung  wiM  carols  to  the  wind. 
With  snow-white  teeth,  and  laughter  in  her  eye/-** 
So  beautiful  in  youth,  she  bounded  by. 

Yet  kindness  sat  upon  her  aspect  bland,— 
The  tame  alpaea*  stood  and  liek'd  her  hand ; 
She  brought  him  gather'd  moss,  and  loved  to  deek 
With  flowery  twine  his  tall  and  stately  neck; 
Whilst  he  with  silent  gratitude  replies, 
And  bends  to  her  caress  his  large  blue  eyes. 

These  children  danced  together  in  the  shade. 
Or  stretch'd  their  hands  to  soe  the  rainbow  UAb  % 
Or  sat  and  modc'd,  with  imitative  glee. 
The  paroquet,  that  laugh'd  from  tree  to  tree ; 
Or  through  the  forest's  wildest  solitude. 
From  glen  to  glen,  the  mumozet  pursued ; 
And  thought  the  light  of  parting  day  too  short. 
That  caird  them,  lingering,  from  their  daily  sport. 

In  that  fair  season  of  awakening  life. 
When  dawning  youth  and  childhood  are  at  strife ; 
When  on  the  verge  of  thought  gay  boyhood  stand* 
Tiptoe,  with  glistening  eye  and  outspread  hands ; 
With  airy  look,  and  form  and  footsteps  light, 
And  glossy  locks,  and  features  berry-bright, 
And  eye  like  the  young  eaglet's,  to  the  ray 
Of  noon,  unblenching,  as  he  sails  away ; 
A  brtde  of  sea^hells  on  his  bosom  strung, 
A  small  stone  hatchet  o'er  his  shoulders  slung, 
With  slender  lance,  and  feathers,  blue  and  red, 
That,  like  the  heron'sf  crest,  waved  on  his  head,<-> 
Buoyant  with  hope,  and  airiness,  and  joy 
Lautaro  was  the  loTeliest  Indian  boy  t 
Taught  by  his  sire,  e'en  now  he  drew  the  bow 
Or  track'd  the  jaguar  on  the  morning  snow  ; 
Startlld  the  condor,  on  the  craggy  height ; 
Then  silent  sat,  and  mark'd  its  upward  flight. 
Lessening  in  ether  to  a  speck  of  white. 

But  when  th*  impassion'd  chieftain  spoke  ot  war 
Smote  his  broad  breast,  or  pointed  to  a  scar,— 
Spoke  of  the  strangers  of  the  distant  main. 
And  the  proud  banners  of  insulting  Spain, — 
Of  the  barb'd  horse  and  iron  horseman  spoke, 
And  his  red  gods,  that  wrapt  in  rolling  smoke, 
Roar'd  from  the  guns,— the  boy,  with  still-drawn 

breath. 
Hung  on  the  wondrous  tale,  as  mute  as  death ; 
Then  raised  his  animated  eyes,  and  cried, 
"  O  let  me  perish  by  my  father's  side  !" 

Once,  when  the  moon,  o'er  Chilian's  cloudiest 
height, 
Pour'd,  far  and  wide,  its  soft'and  mildest  light, 
A  predatory  band  of  mailed  men 
Bunt  on  the  stillness  of  the  shelter'd  glen. 
They  shouted  **  death,"  and  shook  their  sabres  high. 
That  shone  terrific  to  the  moonlight  sky  r 
Where'er  they  rode,  the  valley  and  the  hill 
Echoed  the  shrieks  of  death,  till  all  again  was  still. 
The  warrior,  ere  he  sunk  in  slumber  deep. 
Had  kiss'd  bis  son,  »oft-breathlng  in  his  sleep. 
Where  on  a  llama's  skin  he  lay,  and  said. 
Placing  his  hand,  with  tears,  upon  bis  head. 


•  The  alpaca  is  perhaps  the  mflU  beautiful,  gentle^  and 
interesting  of  living  animals:  one  was  to  le  seen  in  Loa- 
don  In  1812. 

t  Ardea  crietata. 
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•*  Aerial  nympht  !*  that  in  the  moonlight  stra/, 
0,  gentle  spiiitt !  here  a  while  delay  i 
Bless,  as  je  pass  unseen,  mj  sleeping  boj, 
Till  blithe  he  wakes  to  daylight  and  to  joy. 
If  the  Great  Spirit  will,  in  future  days 
O'er  the  faU'n  foe  his  hatchet  he  shall  raise. 
And,  'mid  a  grateful  nation's  high  applause. 
Avenge  his  violated  country's  cause !" 

Now,  nearer  points  of  spears,  and  many  a  cone 
Of  moving  helmets,  in  the  moonlight  shone. 
As,  clanking  through  the  pass,  the  band  of  blood 
Sprung,  like  hyenas,  from  the  secret  wood. 
They  rush — ^they  seize  their  unresisting  prey — 
Ruthless  they  tear  the  shrieking  boy  away  i 
But  not  till,  gash'd  by  many  a  sabre  wound. 
The  father  sunk,  expiring,  on  the  ground. 
He  waked,  from  the  dark  trance,  to  life  and  pain, 
But  never  saw  his  darling  child  again. 
Seven  snows  had  fall'n,  and  seven  green  summers 
pass'd. 
Since  here  he  heard  that  son's  loved  accents  last 
Still  his  beloved  daughter  soothed  his  cares. 
While  time  began  to  strew  with  white  his  hairs 
Oft  as  his  painted  feathers  he  unbound. 
Or  gazed  upon  his  hatchet  on  the  ground. 
Musing  with  deep  despair,  nor  strove  to  speak. 
Light  she  approach'd,  and  climb'd  to  reach  his 

cheek, 
Held  with  both  hands  his  forehead,  then  her  head 
Drew  smiling  back,  and  kiss'd  the  tear  he  shed. 

But  late,  to  grief  and  hopeless  love  a  prey. 
She  left  his  side,  and  wander'd  far  away. 
Now  in  this  still  and  shelter'd  glen,  that  smiled 
Beneath  the  crags  of  precipices  wild. 
Wrapt  in  a  stem  yet  sorrowful  repose,         * 
The  warrior  had  forgot  his  country's  woes,— 
Forgot  how  many,  impotent  to  save. 
Shed  their  best  blood  upon  a  father's  grave  { 
How  many,  torn  from  wife  and  children,  pine 
In  the  dark  caverns  of  the  hopeless  mine. 
Never  to  see  again  the  blessed  mom — 
Slaves  in  the  lovely  land  where  they  were  bom ; 
How  many,  at  sad  sunset,  with  a  tear. 
The  distant  roar  of  sullen  cannons  hear. 
Whilst  evening  seems,  as  dies  the  sound,  to  throw 
A  deadlier  stillness  on  a  nation's  wo  ! 

So  the  dark  warrior,  day  succeeding  dsy,  • 
Wore  in  distemper'd  thought  the  noons  away ; 
And  still,  when  weary  evening  came,  he  sigh'd, 
«  My  son,  my  son !"  or,  with  emotion,  cried, 
**  When  I  descend  to  the  cold  grave  alone. 
Who  shall  be  there  to  moum  for  me  ? — Not  one  I"  f 

The  crimson  orb  of  day,  now  westering,  flung 
His  beams,  and  o'er  the  vast  Pacific  hung ; 
When  from  afar  a  shrilling  sound  was  heaxd. 
And,  hurrying  o'er  the  dews,  a  scout  appear'd. 
The  starting  warrior  knew  the  piercing  tones. 
The  signal  call  of  war,  from  human  bones. — 


What  tidings  ?**  with  impatient  look,  be  cried. 
"  Tidings  of  war,"  the  hurrying  scout  replied  { 
Then  the  sharp  pipe  *  with  shriller  summons  blew 
And  held  the  blood-red  arrow  high  In  view,  f 


«  Where  speed  the  foes?" 

nmiAir. 

**  Along  the  soothera 
"  Have  pass'd  the  vultures  of  accursed  Spain." 


*'  Ruin  pursue  them  on  the  distant  flood. 

And  be  their  deadly  portion — blood  for  blood  ."* 

INDIAN. 

**  When,  round  and  red,  the  moon  shall  ncz    trite 

The  chiefs  attend  the  midnight  sacrifice 

In  Encol's  wood,  where  the  great  wizard  dwells. 

Who  wakes  the  dead  man  with  his  thrilling  spells  i 

Thee,t  Ulmen  of  the  mountains,  they  command 

To  lift  the  hatchet,  for  thy  native  land ; 

Whilst  in  dread  circle,  round  the  sere-wood  smoke. 

The  mighty  gods  of  vengeance  they  invoke ; 

And  call  the  spirits  of  their  father's  slain. 

To  nerve  their  lifted  arm,  and  curse  devoted  Spain." 

So  spoke  the  scout  of  war; — and  o'er  the  dew 

Onward,  along  the  craggy  valley,  flew. 

Then  the  stem  warrior  sung  his  song  of  death- 
And  blew  his  conch,  that  all  the  glens  beneath 
Echoed,  and  rashing  from  the  hollow  wood. 
Soon  at  his  side  three  hundred  warriors  stood. 

WABKIOB. 

**  Children,  who  for  his  country  dares  to  die  ?" 
Three  hundred  brandish'd  spears  shone   to   the 

sky. 

"  We  perish,  or  we  leave  our  country  free ; 
Father,  our  blood  for  Chili  and  for  thee  .'" 
Their  long  lank  hair  hung  wild:  with  dashing 

sound. 
They  smote  their  shields,  and  stamp'd  upon  the 

ground ! 
The  eagle,  from  his  unapproach'd  retreat. 
Scared  at  their  cries,  has  left  his  craggy  seat 
*« Enough!"    the    warrior    cried,   "retire   to- 
night : — 
Let  the  same  spirit  fire  us  m  the  fight. 
That  the  proud  Spaniard,  'mid  his  guards,  may  know 
How  dire  it  is  to  have  one  race  his  foe. 
One  poor,  brave  race,  to  their  loved  country  true. 
Which  all  his  glittering  hosts  shall  ne'er  subdue !" 

The  mountain  chief  essay 'd  his  club  to  wield. 
And  shook  the  dust  indignant  from  the  shield. 
Then  spoke : — 

"  O  Thou !  that  with  thy  lingering  11^ 
Dost  warm  the  world,  till  all  is  hush'd  in  night  $ 
I  look  upon  thy  parting  beams,  0  sun ! 
And  say,  *  E'en  thus  my  course  is  almost  run.' 


*  ETsry  warrior  of  Chili,  according  to  Molina,  has  his 
attendanl  **  OTrnph"  or  lairy— the  belief  of  which  is  nearly 
flimilar  to  the  popular  and  poetical  idea  of  those  beings  in 
Europe.— Menlen  is  the  benevolent  spirit 

tl  have  taken  this  line  from  the  conclusion  of  the  cele> 
orated  speech  of  the  old  North  American  warrior,  Logan. 
'  Who  is  there  to  moum  for  Logan  7  not  one!" 


*  Their  pipes  of  war  are  made  of  the  bones  of  thall 
enemies,  who  have  been  sacrificed. 

t  The  waj  in  which  the  warriors  are  sarorooned  Is 
something  like  the  "  running  the  croaa*'  in  Scolland,which 
ts  so  beautiful  iy  described  by  Waller  Scotu  The  scouts 
on  this  occasion  bear  an  arrow  bound  with  red  filiets 

t  Ulmen  is  the  same  as  casique,  or  chief. 
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"  Wben  thou  dott  bide  tbj  head,  as  in  the  grave, 
And  sink  to  glorious  rest  beneath  the  wave. 
Dost  thou,  majestic  in  repose,  retire. 
Below  the  deep,  to  unknown  worlds  of  fire  ? 
Tet  though  thou  sinkest,  awful,  in  the  main. 
The  shadowy  moon  comes  forth,  and  all  the  train  * 
Of  stars,  that  shine  with  soft  and  silent  light. 
Making  so  beautiful  the  brow  of  night 
Thus,  when  I  sleep  within  the  narrow  M, 
The  light  of  after-fame  around  shall  spread  i 
The  sons  of  distant  ocean,  when  they  see 
The  grass-green  heap  beneath  the  mountain  tree. 
And  hear  the  leafy  boughs  at  evening  wave. 
Shall  pause  and  say,  <  There  sleep  in  dust  the 
brave .'» 

"  All  earthly  hopes  my  lonely  heart  have  fled ! 
Stem  Guecubu,*  angel  of  the  dead. 
Who  laughest  when  the  brave  in  pangs  expire, 
Whose  dwelling  is  beneath  the  central  fire 
Of  yonder  burning  mountain  $  who  hast  pass'd 
0*er  my  poor  dwelling,  and  with  one  fell  blast 
Scatter'd  my  summer  leaves  that  clusterM  round. 
And  swept  my  fairest  blossoms  to  the  ground ; 
Angel  of  dire  despair,  O  come  not  nigh, 
Kor  wave  thy  red  wings  o'er  me  where  I  lie ; 
But  thou,  O  mild  and  gentle  spirit,  stand. 
Angel*  of  hope  and  peace,  at  my  right  hand, 
(When  blood-drops  stagnate  on  my  brow)  and 

guide 
My  pathless  voyage  o'er  the  unknown  tide, 
To  scenes  of  endless  joy— to  that  fair  isle. 
Where  bowers  of  bliss  and  soft  savannahs  smile  t 
Where  my  forefathers  oft  the  fight  renew. 
And  Spain's  black  visionary  steeds  pursue ; 
Where,  ceased  the  struggles  of  all  human  pain, 
I  may  behold  thee — thee — my  son,  again." 

He  spoke,  and  whilst  at  evening's  glimmering 
close 
The  distant  mist,  like  the  gray  ocean,  rose. 
With  patriot  sorrows  swelling  at  bis  breast, 
He  sunk  upon  a  jaguar's  hide  to  rest 

•Twas  night    Remote  on  Caracalla's  bay, 
Valdivia's  army,  hush'd  in  slumber,  lay. 
Around  the  limits  of  the  silent  camp, 
Alone  was  heard  the  steed's  patrolling  tramp 
From  line  to  line,  whilst  the  fiz'd  centinel 
Proclaim'd  the  watch  of  midnight— «  All  is  well !" 
Valdivia  dreamt  of  millions  yet  untold, 
Villrica's  gems,  and  El  Dorado's  gold  !— 
What  different  feelings,  by  the  scene  impress'd. 
Rose,  in  sad  tumult,  o'er  Lautaro's  breast ! 

On  the  broad  ocean,  where  the  moonlight  slept. 
Thoughtful  he  tum'd  his  waking  eyes,  and  wept. 
And  whilst  the  thronging  forms  of  memory  start. 
Thus  holds  communion  with  his  lonely  heart : — 
«Land  of  my  fathers,  still  I  tread  your  shore, 
And  mourn  the  shade  of  hours  that  are  no  more; 
Whilst  night-airs,  like  remeraber'd  voices,  sweep. 
And  murmur  from  the  undulating  deep. 
Was  it  thy  voice,  my  father  ?— thou  art  dead— 
rhe  green  rush  waves  on  thy  forsaken  bed. 
Was  it  thy  voice,  my  sister  ?— gentle  maid, 
Thou  too,  perhaps,  in  the  dark  cave  art  laid ; 


•  They  have  their  evil  and  good  ipirits.    Guecuba  Is  the 
aril  spirtt  of  the  ChlllaDS. 


Perhaps,  e'en  now  thy, spirit  sees  me  stand 
A  homeless  stranger  in  my  native  land  $ 
Perhaps,  e'en  now,  along  the  moonlight  sea. 
It  bends  from  the  blue  cloud,  remembering  me. 

"  Land  of  my  fathers,  yet-^-0  yet  forgive. 
That  with  thy  deadly  enemies  I  live. 
The  tenderest  ties  (it  boots  not  to  relate)         v 
Have  bound  me  to  their  service,  and  their  fiite ; 
Yet,  whether  on  Peru's  war-wasted  plain. 
Or  visiting  these  sacred  shores  again, 
Whate'er  the  struggles  of  this  heart  may  be. 
Land  of  my  fathers,  it  shall  beat  for  thee !" 

Cahto  II. 

AROUMENT. 

77u  teemd  day. 

Night— Spirit  of  the  Andes— Valdtvift— Lautaro—lfflHioB- 
ary— The  hermliage. 

Ths  night  was  still,  and  clears— when,  o'er  the 

snows, 
Andes !  thy  melancholy  spirit  rose, — 
A  shadow  stem  and  sad :    He  stood  alone. 
Upon  the  topmost  mountain's  burning  cone ; 
And  whilst  his  eyes  shone  dim,  through  sulging 

smoke. 
Thus  to  the  spirits  of  the  fire  he  spoke : — 
«  Ye,  who  tread  the  hidden  deeps. 
Where  the  silent  earthquake  sleeps ; 
Ye,  who  track  the  sulphurous  tide. 
Or  on  hissing  vapours  ride, — 

Spirits,  come ! 
From  worlds  of  subterraneous  night ; 
From  fiery  realms  of  lurid  light ; 
•  From  the  ore's  unfathom'd  bed ; 
From  the  lava's  whirlpools  red, — 
Spirits,  come ! 
On  Chili's  foes  msh  with  vindictive  sway. 
And  sweep  them  from  the  light  of  living  day ! 
Hark !  heard  ye  not  the  ravenous  brood  ? 
They  flap  their  wings  \  they  scream  for  blood  t-« 
On  Pern's  devoted  shore 
Their  murderous  beaks  are  red  with  gore; 
Hither,  impatiept  for  new  prey, 
Th'  insatiate  vultures  track  their* way ! 
Rise,  Chili,  rise !  scatter  the  bands 
That  swept  remote  and  peaceful  lands  !— 
Let  them  perish  !  Vengeance  criee— 
Let  them  perish  *  Death  replies. 
Spirits,  now  your  caves  forsake  !— 
Hark !  ten  thousand  warriors  wake  !— 
Spirits,  their  high  cause  defend ! — 
From  your  caves  ascend !  ascend  !" — 
As  thus  the  vast,  terrific  phantom  spoke. 
The  trembling  mountain  heaved  with  darker  svnokei 
Flashes  of  red  and  angry  li^t  appear'd. 
And  moans  and  momentary  shrieks  were  heard  \ 
The  cavern'd  deeps  shook  through  their  vast  pro* 

found. 
And  Chimbora^o's  height  roll'd  back  the  soimd. 

With  lifted  arm,  and  towering  stature  high. 
And  aspect  frowning  to  the  middle  sky, 
(Its  misty  form  dilated  in  the  wind,) 
The  phantom  stood, — till,  less  and  less  defined. 
Into  thin  air  it  faded  from  the  sight. 
Lost  in  the  ambient  haze  of  slow-returning  light. 
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Its  featberjoseemiog  crown,— 4ts  ^nt  spear,— 
Its  limbs  oif  huge  proportion,  disappear  i 
And  the  bare  rooantains,  to  the  dawn,  discloie 
The  same  long  line  of  solitary  shows. 

The  norning  shines,— the  military  tiain, 
In  warlike  muster  on  the  tented  {>lain. 
Glitter,  and  cuirasses,  and  helms  of  steel. 
Throw  back   the   sunbeams,  as  tl)e   hoffsemen 

wheel  c 
Thus,  with  arms  glancing  to  the  eastern  light. 
Pass,  in  review,  proud  steeds  and  cohorts  bri^t} 
For  all  the  host,  by  break  of  morrow  gray. 
Wind  back  their  march  to  Penco*s  northern  bay. 
Valdivia,  fearful  lest  confederate  foes, 
AmbushM  and  dark,  his  progress  might  oppose. 
Marshals,  to-day,  the  whole  collected  force, — 
File  and  artillery,  cuirassier  and  horse  t 
Himself  yet  lingers  ere  be  joins  the  train. 
That  move,  in  order'd  march,  along  the  plain. 
While  troops,  and  Indian  slaves  beneath  his  eye 
The  labours  of  the  rising  city*  ply : 
Wide  glows  the  general  toil— the  mole  extends. 
The  watch-tower  o'er  the  desert  surge  ascends  j 
And  battlements,  and  rising  ramparts,  shine 
AbMre  the  ocean's  blue  and  level  line. 

The  sun  ascended  to  meridian  height. 
And  all  the  northern  bastions  shone  in  light  \ 
With  hoarse  acclaim,  the  gong  and  trumpet  rung, — 
The  Moorish  slaves  aloft  their  cjrmbals  swung, — 
When  the  proud  victor,  in  triumphant  state. 
Rode  forth,  in  arras,  through  the  portcullis  gate. 

With  neck  high  arching,  as  he  smote  the  ground, — 
And  restless  pawing  to  the  trumpets'  sound, — 
With   mantling  mane,  o'er  bis  brood  shoulders 

spread,—  • 

And  nostrils  blowing,  and  dilated  red,— 
The  coal-black  steed,  in  rich  caparison 
Far  trailing  to  the  ground,  went  proudly  on  t 
Proudly  he  tramp'd  as  conscious  of  his  charge. 
And  tum'd  around  his  eyeballs,  bright  and  large, 
Aad  shook  the  frothy  boss,  as  in  disdain  t 
And  toss'd  the  flakes,  indignant,  of  his  mane } 
And,  with  high  swelling  veins,  exulting  pressM 
Proudly  against  the  barb,  his  heaving  breast 

The  fate  of  empires  glowing  in  his  thought,— 
Thus  arm'd,  the  tented  field  Valdivia  sought 
On  the  left  side  his  poised  shield  he  bore. 
With  quaint  devices  richly  blazon'd  o'er  i 
Above  the  plumes,  upon  his  helmet's  cone, 
Castile's  imperial  crest  illustrious  shone  i 
Blue  in  the  wind  th*  eseutcheon'd  mantle  flow'd. 
O'er  the  chain 'd  mail,  which  tinkled  as  he  rode. 
The  barred  visor  raised,  you  might  discern 
Hist  clime-changed  countenance,  though  pale,  yet 

stem. 
And  resolute  as  deathf^-whilst  in  his  eye 
Sat  proud  assurance,  ibme,  and  victory. 

Lautaro,  now  in  manhood's  risinc;  pride, 
Rode,  with  a  lance,  attendant,  at  his  side. 
In  Spanish  mantle  gracefully  array'^  t 
Upon  his  brow  a  tuft  of  feathers  playMt 
His  glossy  locks,  with  dark  and  mantling  grace, 
Shaded  the  noonday  sunbeams  on  his  &ce. 

«  The  city  Baldivla. 

t  He  had  served  In  the  wars  of  Italy. 


Though  pass'd  in  tears  the  dayspring  of  his  youth, 
Valdivia  loved  his  gratitude  and  truth : 
He,  in  Valdivia,  own'd  a  nobler  friend ; 
Kind  to  protect,  and  mighty  to  defend. 
So,  on  he  rodes  upon  his  youthful  mien 
A  mild  but  sad  intelligence  was  seen : 
Courage  was  on  his  open  brow,  yet  care 
Seem'd,  like  a  wandering  shade,  to  linger  there  i 
And  thouffa  his  eye  shone,  as  the  eagle's,  bri^t, 
It  beam'd  with  humid,  melancholy  light 

When  now  Valdivia  saw  th'  embattled  Une, 
Helmets,  and  swords,  and  shields,  and  matdilo^i^ 

shine, 
Now  the  long  phalanx  still  and  steady  stand, 
Fix'd  every  eye,  and  motionless  each  band, — 
Then  slowly  clustering,  into  columns  wheel. 
Each  with  the  red-cross  banners  of  Castile  r- 
While  trumps,  and  drums,  and  cymbals,  to  his  ear. 
Made  music  such  as  soldiers  love  to  hear. 
While  horsemen  check'd  their  steeds, — or,  bending 

low. 
With  levell'd  lances,  o'er  the  saddle-bow. 
Rode  gallantly  at  tilt,— and  thunders  broke. 
Instant  involving  van  and  rear  in  smoke, 
Till  winds  th'  obscuring  volume  roll'd  away. 
And  the  red  file,  stretch'd  out  in  long  array. 
More  radiant  moved  beneath  4he  beams  of  day. 
While  ensigns,  arms,  and  crosses,  glltter'd  bright,— 
''Philip!"*  he   cried,  ^seest   thou  the  gk>rious 

sight. 

And  dost  thou  deem  the  tribes  of  this  poor  land 
Can  men,  and  arms,  and  steeds,  like  these,  with 
stand  ?" 

•<  Forgive  I"  the  youth  replied,  and  check'd  t 
tear, — 
**  The  land  where  my  forefathers  sleep  is  dear  !— 
My  native  land !  this  spot  of  blessed  earth. 
The  scene  where  I,  and  all  I  love,  had  birth ! 
What  gratitude,  fidelity  can  give. 
Is  yours,  my  lord  !    You  shielded — ^bade  me  live. 
When,  in  the  circuit  of  the  world  so  wide 
I  had  but  one,  one  only  friend  beside. 
I  bow'd — resign'd  to  fate ;  I  kiss'd  the  hand. 
Red  with  the  best  blood  of  my  father's  land !  f 
But  mighty  as  thou  art,  Valdivia,  know. 
Though  Cortez'  desolating  march  laid  low 
The  shrines  of  rich,  voluptuous  Mexico, — 
With  carcasses,  though  proud  Pizarro  strew 
The  sun's  imperial  temple  in  Peru, — 
Yet  the  rude  dwellers  of  this  land  are  brave, 
And  the  last  spot  they  lose  will  be  their  grave  i" 

A  moment's  crimson  cross'd  Valdivia^  cheek- 
Then  o'er  the  plain  he  spurr'd,  nor  deign'd  to  speak, 
Waving  the  youth,  at  distance,  to  retire : 
None  saw  the  eye  that  shot  terrific  fire  t 
As  their  commander  sternly  rode  along. 
Troop  after  troop,  halted  the  martial  throng  | 
And  all  the  pennon'd  trumps  a  louder  blast 
Blew,  as  the  southern  world's  great  victor  pass'd. 

Lautaro  tum'd,  scarce  heeding,  from  the  view. 
And  from  the  noise  of  trumps  and  drums  withdrew 
And  now,  while  troubled  thoughts  ^lis  bosom  swell 
Seeks  the  gray  Missionary's  humble  cell. 


*Lautaro  had  been  baptised  by  that  name, 
t  Valdivia  had  before  been  in  Chili. 


THE  MISSIONARY. 
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Fronting  the  ocean,  but  beyond  the  ken 
Of  public  view,  and  sounds  of  murmuring  men, 
Of  unhewn  roots  composed,  and  gnarled  wood, 
A  small  and  rustic  oratory  stood : 
Upon  its  roof  of  reeds  appear'd  a  cross. 
The  porch  within  was  lined  with  mantling  moss ; 
A  crucifix  and  hourglass,  on  each  side — 
One  to  admonish  seem'd  and  one  to  guide ; 
This,  to  impress  how  soon  life's  race  is  o'er  $  , 
And  that,  to  lift  our  hopes  where  time  shall  be  no 

more. 
O'er  the  rude  porch,  with  wild  and  gadding 

stray. 
The  clustering  copu  weaved  its  trellis  gay  t 
Two  mossy  pines,  high  bending,  interwove 
Their  aged  and  fantastic  arms  above. 
In  fronts  amid  the  gay  surrounding  flowers, 
A  dial  counted  the  departing  hours. 
On  which  the  sweetest  light  of  summer  shone, — 
A  rude  and  brief  inscription  mark'd  the  stone : — 
**  To  count, .with  passing  shade,  the  hours, 
I  placed  the  dial  'mid  the  flowers  { 
That,  one  by  one,  came  forth,  and  died, 
Blooming,  and  withering,  round  its  side. 
Mortal,  let  the  sight  impart 
Its  pensive  moral  to  thy  heart !" 
Just  heard  to  trickle  through  a  covert  near. 
And  soothing,  with  perpetual  lapse,  the  ear, 
A  fount,  like  rain-drops,  filter'd  through  the 

stone,— 
And,  bright  as  amber,  on  the  shallows  shone. 
Intent  his  fsAry  pastime  to  pursue. 
And,  gem-like,  hovering  o'er  the  violets  blue. 
The  humming-bird,  here,  its  unceasing  song 
Heedlessly  murmur'd,  all  the  summer  long. 
And  when  the  winter  came,  retired  to  rest. 
And  from  the  mjrrtles  hung  its  trembling  nest 
No  sounds  of  a  conflicting  world  were  near  i 
The  noise  of  ocean  faintly  met  the  ear. 
That  seem'd,  as  sunk  to  rest  the  noontide  blast. 
But  dying  sounds  of  passions  that  were  past  $ 
Or  closing  anthems,  when,  far  off,  expire 
The  lessening  echoes  of  the  distant  choir. 

Here,  every  human  sorrow  husb'd  to  rest. 
His  pale  hands  meekly  cross'd  upon  bis  breast, 
Anselmo  sat:  the  sun,  with  westering  ray. 
Just  touch'd  his  temples  and  hiB  locks  of  gray. 
There  was  no  worldly  feeling  in  his  eye  5— 
^  The  world  to  him  "  was  as  a  thing  gone  by." 
Now,  all  his  features  lit,  he  raised  his  look. 
Then  bent  ic  thoughtful,  and  unclasp'd  the  book ; 
And  whilst  the  hourglass  shed   ts  silent  sand, 
A  tame  opossum*  lick'd  his  wither'd  band. 
That  sweetest  light  of  slow  declining  day, 
Which  through  the  trellis  pour'd  its  slanting  ray, 
Resting  a  moment  on  his  few  gray  hairs, 
Seem'd  light  from  heaven  sent  down  to  bless  his 
prayers. 
When  the  trump  echoed  to  the  quiet  spot. 
He  thought  upon  the  world,  but  moum'd  it  not; 
Enough  if  his  meek  wisdom  could  control. 
And  bend  to  merey,  one  proud  soldier's  soul  1 
Enough,  if  while  these  distant  scenes  he  trod. 
He  led  one  erring  Indian  to  his  God. 


**  Whence  comes  my  son  ?"  with  kind  compla- 
cent look 
He  ask'd,  and  closed  again  th'  embossed  boMc 

•*  I  come  to  thee  for  peace !"  the  youth  replied  t 
*<  0,  there  is  strife,  and  cruelty,  and  pride, 
In  this  sad  Christian  world ;  my  native  land 
Was  happy,  ere  the  soldier,  with  his  band 
Of  fell  destroyers,  like  a  vulture,  came, 
And  gave  the  peaceful  scenes  to  blood  and  flame. 
When  will  the  turmoil  of  earth's  tempests  cease  f 
Father,  I  come  to  thee  for  peace— for  peace !" 

«  Seek  peace,"  the  father  cried,  «*  with  God  abovti 
In  his  good  time,  all  will  be  peace  and  love. 

«  We  moivn,  indeed,  that  grief,  and  toil,  and  strife, 
Send  one  deep  murmur  from  the  walks  of  life. 
That  yonder  sun,  when  evening  paints  the  sky. 
Sinks,  beauteous,  on  a  world  of  misery ; 
The  course  of  wide  destruction  to  withstand. 
We  lift  our  feeble  voice — our  trembling  hand ; 
But  still,  bow'd  low,  or  smitten  to  the  dust. 
Father  of  mercy !  still  in  thee  we  trust ! 
Through  good  or  ill,  in  poverty  or  wealth, 
In  joy  or  wo,  in  sickness  or  in  health,— 
Meek  piety  thy  awful  hand  surveys. 
And  the  faint  murmur  turns  to  prayer  and  praise ! 
We  know — whatever  evils  we  deplore — 
Thou  hast  permitted,  and  we  know  no  more ! 
Behold,  illustrious  «n  the  subject  plain, 
Some  tower'd  city  of  imperial  Spain  !  * 
Hark  *  'twas  the  earthquake !  clouds  of  dust  alone 
Ascend  from  earth,  where  tower  and  temple  shone. 

**  Such  is  the  conqueror's  dread  path :  the  grave 
Tawns  for  its  millions  where  his  banners  wave  f 
But  shall  vain  man,  whose  life  is  but  a  sigh, 
With  sullen  acquiescence,  gaze  and  die  ? 
Alas,  how  little  of  the  mighty  maze 
Of  providence,  our  mortal  ken  surveys ! 
Heaven's  awful  Lord,  pavilion'd  in  the  clouds. 
Looks  through  the  darkness  that  all  nature  shrouds  1 
And,  far  beyond  the  tempest  and  the  night. 
Bids  man  his  course  hold  on  to  scenes  of  endlen 
light" 

Canto  in. 

ARGUMENT. 

Evtning  and  nigfU  qftfu  mtmt  dajf, 

Anselmo's  story— Converted  Indians— Confession  of  the 
wandering  minstrel— Night  scene. 

ANSELMO'S   TALE. 
«  CoKK, — ^for  the  sun  yet  hangs  above  the  bay, — 
And  whilst  our  time  may  brook  a  brief  delay 
With  other  thoughts, — and,  haply,  with  a  tear. 
An  old  man's  tale  of  sorrow  thou  shalt  hear. 
I  wish'd  not  to  reveal  it — thoughts  that  dwell 
Deep  in  the  lonely  bosom's  inmost  cell 
Unnoticed,  and  unknown — too  painful  wake. 
And  like  a  tempest,  the  dark  spirit  shake, 
When  starting,  from  our  slumberous  apathy. 
We  gaze  upon  the  scenes  of  days  gone  by. 
Yet,  if  a  moment's  irritating  flush 
Darkensf  thy  cheek,  as  thoughts  conflicting  rush, 


•  A  small  and  beautifnl  species,  which  is  domesticated. 
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*  No  part  of  the  world  is  so  subject  to  earthquakes  M 
Peru. 

t  Indians  of  Chill  are  of  the  lightest  class,  called  by 
sonie  **  white  Indians." 
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WImq  I  discloM  ray  hidden  grieif,  the  tale 
£Sft7  more  thtn  wisdom  or  reproof  prevtiL 
0,  mir  it  tetch  thee,  till  all  trials  ceate, 
7V>  bold  thj  course,  though  torrowiDg,  yet  in  peace  > 
Still  looking  up  to  Him,  the  soul's  best  stay. 
Who  fiuth  and  hope  shall  crown,  when  worlds  are 
swept  away ! 

^  Where  fair  Seville'ii  Morisco  turrets*  gleam 
On  6aadilquiver*ft  gentjy-atealing  stream. 
Whose  silent  waters,  seaward  as  they  glide. 
Reflect  the  wild-rose  thickets  on  its  side, 
My  youth  was  pass*d.    O,  days  for  ever  gone ! 
How  touch'd  with  hearen's  own  light  your  morn- 
ings shone ! 

^  E*en  now,  when  lonely  and  forlorn  I  bend,— 
My  weary  journey  hastening  to  its  end, 
A  drooping  exile  on  a  distant  shore, — 
I  mourn  the  hours  of  youth  that  are  no  more. 
The  tender  thought  amid  my  prayers  has  part, 
And  steals,  at  times,  from  heaven  my  iged  heart. 

**  Forgive  the  cause,  O  God  ! — ^forgive  the  tear. 
That  flows,  e'en  now,  o'er  Leonora'^  bier  { 
For,  midst  the  innocent  and  lovely,  none 
More  beautiful  than  Leonora  shone. 

"  As  by  her  widow'd  mother^  side  she  knelt, 
A  sad  and  sacred  sjrmpathy  T  felt 
At  Easter-tide,  when  the  high  mass  was  sung. 
And,  fuming  high,  the  silver  cAser  swung, 
When  rich-hued  windows,  from  the  arches'  height, 
Pour'd  o'er  the  Shrines  a  soft  and  yellow  light. 
From  aisle  to  aisle,  amid  the  service  clear. 
When  <  Adoremus'  swell'd  upon  the  ear, 
(Such  as  to  heaven  thy  rapt  attention  drew 
First  in  the  Christian  churches  of  Peru) 
She  seero'd,  methought,  some  spirit  of  the  sky. 
Descending  to  that  holy  harmony. 

**  Boots  not  to  say,  when  life  and  hope  were  new. 
How  by  degrees  the  soul's  first  passion  grew  t 
I  loved  her,  and  I  won  her  virgin  heart, 
But  fortune  whisper'd.  We,  a  while,  must  part 

«  Tho  minster  toll'd  the  middle  hour  of  night. 
When  waked  to  agony  and  wild  affright, 
I  heard  the  words,  words  of  appalling  dread — 
<  The  holy  Inquisition  ."—from  the  bed 
I  started  ;  snatch'd  my  dagger,  and  my  cloak — 
*  Who  dare  accuse  me  ?' — none,  in  answer,  spoke. 
The  demons  seized,  in  silence,  on  their  prey. 
And  tore  me  from  my  dreams  of  bliss  away. 

•<  How  frightful  was  their  silence,  and  their  shade. 
In  torch-light,  as  their  victim  they  convey'd. 
By  dark-inscribed  and  massy- window 'd  walls. 
Through  the  dim  twilight  of  terrific  halls ; 
^For  thou  hast  beard  me  speak  of  that  foul  stain 
Of  pure  religion,  and  the  rites  of  Spain)— 
Whilst  the  high  windows  shook  to  night's  cold 

blast. 
And  echoed  to  the  foot-fall  as  we  pass'd ! 

**  They  left  me,  &int  and  breathless  with  affright. 
In  a  cold  cell,  to  solitude  and  night  { 
O !  think,  what  horror  through  the  heart  must  thrill 
When  the  last  bolt  was  barr'd,  and  all  at  once  was 
still. 

"  Nor  day  nor  night  was  here,  but  a  deep  gloom, 
Sadder  than  darkness,  wrapt  the  living  tomb. 


•  Of  Moorish  architecture. 


Some  bread  and  water,  nature  to  sustain. 
Duly  was  brought  when  eve  retun'd  again  \ 
And  thus  I  knew,  hoping  it  were  the  last. 
Another  day  of  lingering  life  was  pass'd. 

<*  Five  years  Immured  in  the  deep  den  of  nighty 
I  never  saw  the  sweet  sunt  blessed  light 
Once  as  the  grate,  with  sullen  sound,  was  b&rrMy 
And  to  the  bolts  the  inmost  cavern  ^rr'd, 
Methought  I  heard,  as  clang'd  the  iron  door, 
A  dull  and  hollow  echo  from  the  floors 
I  stamp'd :  the  vault  and  winding  caves  around 
Retum'd  a  long  and  melancholy  sound. 
With  patient  toil,  I  raised  a  massy  stone. 
And  look'd  into  a  depth  of  shade  unknown ; 
The  murky  twilight  of  the  lurid  place 
Served  me,  at  length,  a  secret  way  to  trace. 
I  enterM,  step  by  step ;  explored  the  road. 
In  darkness,  from  my  desolate  abode ; 
Till,  winding  throu^  long  passages  of  night, 
I  saw,  at  distance,  a  dim  streak  of  light : — 
It  was  the  sun — the  bright,  the  blessed  beam 
Of  day !    I  knelt — I  wept— the  glittering  stream 
Roll'd  soft  beneath  me,  as  I  left  the  cave, 
Conceal'd  in  woods  above  the  winding  wave. 

*<  I  rested  on  a  verdant  bank  a  while, 
I  saw  around  the  summer  landscape  smile. 
I  gain'd  a  peasant's  hut ;  nor  dared  to  leave. 
Till,  with  slow  step,  advanced  the  glimmering  evia 
Remembering  still  affection's  fondest  hours, 
1  tum'd  my  footsteps  to  the  city  towers  ; 
In  pilgrim's  dress,  I  traced  the  streets  unknown  t 
No  light  in  Leonora's  lattice  shone. 

**  The  morning  came ;  the  busy  tumult  swells  i 
KnoUing  to  church,  I  beard  the  minster  bells: 
Involuntary  to  that  scene  I  stray'd, 
Disguised,  where  first  I  saw  my  faithful  maid. 
I  saw  her,  pallid,  at  the  altar  stand. 
And  yield,  half  shrinking,  her  reluctant  hand: 
She  tum'd  her  look — she  saw  my  hollow  eyes, 
And  knew  me,— wasted,  wan,  and  in  disguise  { 
She  shriek'd,  and  fell— breathless,  I  left  the  fane 
In  agony — nor  saw  her  form  again  $ 
And  from  that  day,  her  voice,  her  look,  was  given 
Her  name,  her  memory,  to  the  winds  of  heaven. 

«*  Far  off  I  bent  my  melancholy  way. 
Heart-sick  and  faint,  and,  in  this  gown  of  gray, 
From  every  human'eye  my  sorrows  bid. 
Unknown,  amidst  the  tumult  of  Madrid. 
Grief  in  my  heart,  despair  upon  my  look. 
With  no  companion  save  my  beads  and  book. 
My  morsel  with  affliction's  sons  to  share. 
To  tend  the  sick  and  poor,  my  only  care — 
Forgotten,  thus  I  lived,  till  day  by  day 
Had  worn  nigh  thirteen  years  of  grief  away. 

*>  One  winterl  night,  when  I  had  closed  my  cell 
And  bid  the  labours  of  the  day  farewell. 
An  aged  crone  approach'd,  with  panting  breathr— 
She  bade  me  hasten  to  tho  house  of  death. 

**  I  came — with  moving  lips  intent  to  pray, 
A  dying  woman  on  a  pallet  lay ; 
Her  lifted  hands  were  wasted  to  the  bone. 
And  ghastly  on  her  look  the  lamp-light  shone  $ 
Beside  the  bed  a  pious  daughter  stands 
Silent,  and  weeping,  kisses  her  pale  hands 

<*  Feebly  she  spoke,  and  raised  her  languid  beau 
I  <  Forgive,  forgive !  they  told  me  he  was  lead ! 
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Btit  in  the  sonsbine  of  that  dreadful  day, 
That  gave  me  to  another's  anns  away, 
I  taw  him — like  a  ghost,  with  deadly  stare  j 
I  saw  his  wasted  eyeballs*  ghastly  glare ; 
I  saw  his  lips— (0  hide  them,  God  of  love !) 
I  saw  hb  livid  lips,  half  muttering,  move. 
To  corse  the  maid,  forgetiiil  of  her  vow ; 
Perhaps  he  lives  to  curse — to  curse  me  now !' 

««He  lives  to  bless!'  I  cried;   and  drawing 
nigh. 
Held  np  the  crucifix:  her  heavy  eye 
8he  raised,  and  scarce  pronounced— '  Does  he  yet 

live? 
Cui  he  his  lost,  his  dying  child  forgive  ? — 
Will  God  forgive— the  Lord  who  bled— will  He  ? 
Ah,  no !  there  is  no  mercy  left  for  me !' 

«*  Words  were  in  vain,  and  colours  all  too  feint, 
The  awful  moment  of  despair  to  paint 
8be  knew  me — her  exhausted  breath,  with  pain, 
I>rawing,  she  press'd  my  hand,  and  spoke  again. 

**  <  By  a  false  guardian's  cruel  wiles  deceived. 
The  tale  of  fraudful  falsehood  I  believed; 
And  thought  thee  dead !  he  gave  the  stem  com- 
mand. 
And  bade  me  take  the  rich  Antonio's  hand. 
I  knelt,  implored,  embraced  my  guardian's  knees — 
Ruthless  inqoisitor !  he  held  the  keys 
Of  the  dark  torture-house^*    Trembling  for  life. 
Tea — I  became  a  sad,  heart-broken — wife ! 
Yet  curse  me  not !  of  every  human  care 
Already  my  full  heart  has  had  its  share. 
Abandoned — ^left  in  youth  to  4vant  and  wo ! 
0 !  let  these  tears,  that  agonizing  flow. 
Witness  how  deep  e'en  now  my  heart  is  rent  t 
Tct  one  is  lovely — one  is  innocent ! 
Protect — protect' — (and  faint  in  death  she  smiled)— 
When  I  am  dead — protect  my  orphan  child !' 

**  The  dreadful  prison,  that  so  long  detain 'd 
My  wasting  life,  her  dying  words  explain'd. 
The  wretched  priest,  who  wounded  me  by  stealth, 
Barter'd  her  love,  her  innocence,  for  wealth. 

**  I  hid  her  bones  in  earth :  the  chanted  hymn 
Elchoed  along  the  hollow  cloister  dim : 
I  heard,  far  off,  the  bell  funereal  toll. 
And,  sorrowing,  said,  *  Now  peace  be  with  her 
soul!' 
Far  o'er  the  western  ocean  I  convey'd. 
And  Indiana  call'd — the  orphan  maid : 
Beneath  my  eye  she  grew — and,  day  by  day, 
Seem'd,  grateful,  every  kindness  to  repay. 

"  Renouncing  Spain,  her  cruelties  and  crimes. 
Amid  untutor'd  tribes,  in  distant  climes, 
*Twas  mine  to  spread  the  light  of  truth.  3r  save 
From  stripes  and  torture  the  poor  Indian  sjive. 
I  saw  thee,  young  and  innocent — alone. 
Cast  on  the  mercies  of  a  race  unknown ; 
I  saw,  in  dark  adversity's  cold  hour, 
Thy  virtues  blooming,  like  a  winter's  flower ; 
Fiom  chains  and  slavery  I  redeem'd  thy  youth, 
Pour'd  on  thy  sight  the  beams  of  heavenly  truth ; 
By  thy  warm  heart  and  mild  demeanour  won, 
Call'd  thee  my  other  child— my  age's  son. 


•  Perhaps  It  ma/  not  be  Improper  to  mention,  that  Se- 
nile was  ihe  first  place  in  Spain  in  which  the  Inquisition 
was  esiablished  in  1481. 


I  need  not  say  the  sequel — ^not  unmoved 
Poor  Indiana  heard  thy  tale,  and  loved — 
Some  sympathy  a  kindred  fate  might  claim ; 
Your  years,  your  fortunes,  and  your  friend  thu 

same; 
Both  early  of  a  parent's  care  bereft, 
Both  strangers  in  a  world  of  sadness  left, 
I  mark'd  each  slowly  stru^ling  thougijt — ^I  shed 
A  tear  of  love  paternal  on  each  head. 
And,  while  I  saw  her  timid  eyes  incline, 
Bless'd  the  affection  that  has  made  her  thine ! 

''Hc*^  let  the  murmurs  of  despondence  ceases 
There  is  a  God — believe — and  part  in  peace !" 

Rich  hues  illumed  the  track  of  parting  day 
As  the  great  sun  sunk  in  the  western  bay, 
And  only  its  last  light  yet  lingering  shone. 
Upon  the  highest  palm  tree's  feathery  cone ; 
When  at  a  distance,  on  the  dewy  plain, 
In  mingled  group  appear'd  an  Indian  train,— 
Men,  women,  children,  round  Anselmo  press, — 
« Farewell !"  they  cried.    He  raised  his  hand  t> 

bless. 
And  said, «« My  children,  may  the  God  above 
Still  lead  you  in  the  paths  of  peace  and  love : 
To-morrow,  and  we  part ;  when  I  am  gone. 
Raise  on  this  spot  a  cross,  and  place  a  stone. 
That  tribes  unborn  may  some  memorial  have 
(When  I  far  off  am  mouldering  in  the  grave) 
Of  that  poor  messenger,  who  tidings  bore. 
Of  gospel  mercy,  to  your  distant  shore." 

The  crowd  retired— along  the  twilight  gray, 
The  condor  swept  its  solitary  way ; 
The  fire-flies  shone,  when  to  the  hermit's  cell 
Who  hastens  but  the  minstrel,  Zarinel  ? 
In  foreign  lands,  far  from  his  native  home, 
'Twas  his,  a  gay  romantic  youth  to  roam 
With  a  light  cittern  o'er  bis  shoulders  slung, 
Where'er  he  pass'd  he  play'd,  and  loved,  and  sung 
And  thus  accomplish'd,  late  had  join'd  the  train 
Of  gallant  soldiers  on  the  southern  plain. 
"  Father,"  he  cried,  **  uncertain  of  the  fete 
That  may  to-morrow's  toilsome  march  await. 
For  long  will  be  the  road,  I  would  confess 
Some  secret  thoughts  that  on  my  bosom  press ! 
They  are  of  one  I  left,  an  Indian  maid. 
Whose  trusting  love  my  careless  heart  betray'd. 
Say,  may  I  speak  ?" 

«  Say  on,"  the  father  cried ; 
«  Nor  be  to  penitence  all  hope  denied." 

«« Then  hear,  Anselmo !    From  a  very  child 
I  loved  all  fancies,  marvellous  and  wild  j 
I  tum'd  from  truth,  to  listen  to  the  lore    ' 
Of  many  an  old  and  fabling  troubadour. 
Thus,  with  impassion'd  heart  and  wayward  7iind| 
To  dreams  and  shapes  of  shadowy  things  resign'd, 
I  left  my  native  vales  and  village  home. 
Wide  o'er  the  world  a  minstrel  boy  to  roam. 

*«  I  never  shall  forget  the  day— the  hour,- 
When,  all  my  soul  resign'd  to  fancy's  power. 
First,  from  the  snowy  Pyrenees,  I  cast 
My  labouring  vision  o'er  the  landscape  vast. 
And  saw  beneath  my  feet  long  vapours  float. 
Streams,  mountains,  woods,  and  ocean's  mist  re- 
mote. 
My  mountain  guide,  a  soldier,  poor  and  old, 
Who  tales  of  Cortez  and  Balboa  told. 
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Won  my  yoong  ear,  when  pausing  to  surrej 
Th'  Atlantic,  white  in  tunthine  far  away. 
He  spoke  of  this  new  world,— rivers  like  seas, 
Mountains,  to  which  the  mighty  Pyrenees 
Were  hut  as  sand-hills — ancient  forests  rude. 
In  measureless  extent  of  solitude. 
Stretching  their  wild  and  unknown  world  of  shade ! 
Full  blithe  he  then  described  the  Indian  maid— 
Graceful  and  agile  as  the  marmozet, 
Whose  eyes  of  radiance  and  whose  locks  of  jet. 
Though  bow'd  by  want  and  age,  he  never  could 
forget. 

*<  My  ardent  fancy  foUow'd  while  he  spoke 
Of  lakes,  savannahs,  or  the  cataract's  smoke, 
'   Or  some  strange  tale  of  perilous  wandering  told, 
By  waters,  through  remotest  regions  rollM: 
How  shone  the  woods  with  pomp  of  plumage  gay, 
And  how  the  green  bird  ipockM  and  talk'd  all 
day  I 

*'  Imagination  thus,  in  colours  new, 
This  distant  world  presented  to  my  view  i 
Totwg,  and  enchanted  with  the  fancied  scene, 
I  cross*d  the  toiling  seas  that  roar'd  between. 
And,  with  ideal  images  impressM, 
Stood  on  fiiese  unknown  shores,  a  wondering  guest. 

**  Still  to  romantic  faintasies  resigned, 
I  left  Callao's  crowded  port  behind, 
And  climb'd  the  mountains,  which  their  shadow 

threw 
Upon  the  lessening  summits  of  Peru. 
Some  sheep,  the  armed  peasants  drove  before. 
That  all  our  food  through  the  wild  passes  bore. 
Had  wanderM  in  the  frost  smoke  of  the  mom. 
Far  from  the  tract^I  blew  the  signal  horn- 
But  echo  only  answer'd.    'Mid  the  snows, 
Wilder'd  and  lost,  I  saw  the  evening  close. 
The  sun  was  setting  in  the  crimson  west  { 
In  all  the  earth  I  had  no  home  of  rest ; 
The  last  sad  light  upon  the  ice-hills  shone } 
I  seem'd  forsaken  in  a  world  unknown  ; 
How  did  my  cold  and  sinking  heart  rejoice, 
When  !  hark !  methought  I  heard  a  human  voice. 
It  might  be  some  wild  Indian's  roving  troop ; 
Or  the  dread  echo  of  their  distant  whoop — 
Still  it  was  human,  and  I  seem'd  to  find 
Again  some  commerce  with  remote  mankind. 
The  voice  is  nearer,  rising  through  the  shade — 
Is  it  the  song  of  a  rude  mountain  maid  ? 
And  now  I  heard  the  tread  of  hastening  feet. 
And,  in  the  western  glen,  a  llama  bleat. 
I  listen 'd — all  is  still — ^but  hark !  again 
Near  and.more  near  is  heard  the  welcome  strain  z 
It  is  a  wild  maid's  carolling,  who  seeks. 
Her  wandering  llama  midst  the  snowy  peaks. 
Truant,'  she  cried,  <  thy  lurking  place  is  found.' 
^With  languid  touch  I  waked  the  cittern's  sound. 
And  soon  a  maid,  by  the  pale  light,  I  saw 
Gaze  breathless  with  astonishmeut  and  awe: 
What  instant  terrors  to  her  fancy  rose  ! 
Ha  !  is  it  not  the  spirit  of  the  snows  ? 
But  when  she  saw  me,  weary,  cold,  and  weak. 
Stretch  forth  my  hand,  (for  now  I  could  not  speak,} 
She  pitied,  rabcd  me  from  the  snows,  and  led 
My  faltering  footsteps  to  her  father's  shed ; 
The  llama  follow 'd  with  her  tinkling  1}ell: 
The  dwelling  rose  within  a  craggy  dell. 


O'erhung  with  icy  summits : — to  be  brief. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  an  aged  chief; 
He,  by  her  gentle  voice  to  pity  won, 
Show'd  mercy,  for  himself  had  lost  a  son. 
The  father  spoke  not : — ^by  the  pine  wood  blast. 
The  daughter  stood,  and  tum'd  a  cake  of  maize. 
And  then,  as  sudden  shone  the  light,  I  saw 
Such  features  as  no  artist  band  might  draw. 
Her  form,  her  face,  her  symmetry,  her  air — 
Father !  thy  age  must  this  recital  spare — 
She  saved  my  life — and  kindness,  if  not  love. 
Might  sure  in  time  the  coldest  bosom  move. 
Mine  was  not  cold — she  loved  to  hear  me  sing. 
And  sometimes  toudi'd  with  playful  hand  tbt 

string; 
And  when  I  waked  some  melancholy  strain, 
She  wept,  and  smiled,  and  bade  me  sing  again  i 
And  sometimes  on  the  turf  reclined,  I  tried 
Her  erring  hand  along  the  wires  to  guide ) 
Then  chiding,  with  a  kiss,  the  rude  essay, 
Taught  her  some  broken  saraband  to  play ; 
Whilst  the  loud  parrot,  from  the  neighbouring  tret 
On  laughing  echo  call'd  to  join  our  glee. 

**  I  built  our  hut  of  the  wild-orai^  boughs. 
And  pledged — oh !  peijury — eternal  vows ! 
She  raised  her  eyes  with  tenderness,  and  cried, 
*  Shall  poor  Olola  be  the  white  man's  bride  ? 
Yes !  we  will  live — live  and  be  happy  bere-^ 
When  thou  art  sad,  I  will  kiss  off  the  tear: 
Thou  shalt  forget  thy  father's  land,  and  see 
A  friend,  a  sister,  and  a  child,  in  me.' 
So  many  a  happy  day  |n  this  deep  glen, 
Far  from  the  noise  of  life,  and  sounds  of  men. 
Was  pass'd !    Nay !  father,  the  sad  sequel  hear 
'Twas  now  the  leafy  spring-time  of  the  year- 
Ambition  caird  me:  True,  I  knew,  to  part. 
Would  break  her  generous  and  her  trusting  heartr« 
True,  I  had  vow 'd— but  now  estranged  and  cold. 
She  saw  my  look,  and  shudder'd  to  behold— 
She  would  go  with  me— leave  the  lonely  glade 
Where  she  grew  up,  but  my  stern  voice  forbade. 
She  hid  her  face  and  wept, — *  Go  then  away,' 
(Father,  methinks  e'en  now  I  hear  her  say,) 
« Go  to  thy  distant  land — ^forgot  this  tear — 
Forget  these  rocks,— forget  I  once  was  dear. 
Fly  to  the  world,  o'er  the  wide  ocean  fly. 
And  leave  me,  unremember'd,  here  to  die ! 
Yet  to  my  father  should  I  all  relate. 
Death,  instant  death,  would  be  a  traitor's  fate ." 

"  Nor  fear,  nor  pity,  moved  my  stubborn  mind 
I  left  her  sorrows  and  the  scene  behind-* 
I  sought  Valdivia  on  the  southern  plain, 
And  jom'd  the  careless  military  train  :— 
0 !  ere  I  sleep,  thus,  lowly  on  my  knee. 
Father,  I  absolution  crave  from  thee." 

Anselmo  spoke  with  look  and  voice  severe, 
**  Yes !  thoughtless  youth,  my  kl>solution  hear. 
First,  by  deep  penitence  the  wrong  atone. 
Then  absolution  ask  from  God  alone  ! 
Yet  stay,  and  to  my  warning  voice  attend- 
0,  hear  me  as  a  father,  and  a  friend ! 
Let  truth  severe  be  wayward  fancy's  guide. 
Let  stern-eyed  conscience  o'er  each  thought  pi* 

side — 
The  passions,  that  on  noblest  natures  prey, 
0 !  cast  them,  like  corroding  bonds,  away ! 
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Disdain  to  act  mean  falsehood's  coward  part, 
And  let  rcligidb  dignify  thine  art. 

« If,  by  thy  bed,  thou  seest  at  midnight  stand 
Pale  conscience,  pointing,  with  terrific  hand. 
To  deeds  of  darkness  done,  whilst,  like  a  corse 
To  shake  thy  soul,  uprises  dire  remorse — 
Fly  to  God's  mercy— fly,  ere  yet  too  late — 
Perhaps  one  hour  marks  thy  eternal  fate — 
Let^.  the  warm  tear  of  deep  contrition  flow, 
The  heart  obdurate  melt,  like  softening  snow. 
The  lajt  vain  follies  of  thy  youth  deplore. 
Then  go— in  secret  weep — and  sin  no  more  !** 

The  stars  innumeroos  in  their  watches  shone — 
Anselmo  knelt  befor*  the  cross  alone. 
Ten  tbooiand  glowing  orbs  their  pomp  display'd. 
Whilst,  kM^ing  up,  thus  silently  he  pray'd: — 
**0 1  how  oppressive  to  the  aching  sense. 
How  fearful  were  this  vast  magnificence. 
This  prodigality  of  glory,  spread 
From  world  to  world,  above  an  emmet's  bead. 
That  toil'd  his  transient  hour  upon  the  shore 
Of  mortal  life,  and  then  was  seen  no  more— 
If  man  beheld,  on  his  terrific  throne, 
A  dark,  cold,  distant  deity,  alone ! 
Felt  no  relating,  no  endearing  tie. 
That  hope  might  upwards  raise  her  glistening  eye. 
And  think,  with  deep,  unutterable  bliss, 
In  yonder  radiant  realm  my  kingdom  is ! 

**  More  glorious  than  those  orbs  that  silent  roll, 
Shines  Heaven's  redeeming  mercy  on  the  soul-* 
O !  pure  effulgence  of  unbounded  love ! 
In  thee  I  think— I  feet— I  live— I  move — 
Yet  when— 0 !  thou,  whose  name  b  Love  and  Light, 
When  will  tby  dayspring  on  these  realms  of  night 
Arise  f  0 1  when  shall  sever'd  nations  raise 
One  hallelujah  of  triumphant  praise  ! 

**Soon  may  tby  kingdom  come,  that  love,  and  peace, 
And  charity,  may  bid  earth's  cbidings  cease ! 
Meantime,  in  life  or  death,  through  good  or  ill, 
Tby  poor  and  feeble  servant,  I  fulfil. 
As  best  I  may,  tby  high  and  holy  will. 
Till,  weary,  on  the  world  my  lids  I  close. 
And  hasten  to  my  long  and  last  repose .'" 

Cakto  IV, 

ARGUMENT. 

Assemblj  of  Indian  warriors— Caupolican,.Ongolmo 
Teucapel— Mounuln  chief— Song  of  the  Indian  wiura 
—White  woman  and  child. 

Fak  in  the  centre  of  the  deepest  wood, 
Th'  assembled  fathers  of  their  country  stood. 
Twas  midnight  now :  the  pine-wood  fire  burnt  red. 
And  to  the  leaves  a  shadowy  glimmer  spread  t 
The  struggling  smoke,  or  flame  with  fitful  ghmce. 
Obscured,  or  show'd,  some  dreadful  countenance  { 
And  every  warrior,  as  hb  club  he  rear'd. 
With  larger  shadow,  indistinct,  appear'd; 
While  more  terrific,  his  wild  locks  and  mien. 
And  fierce  eye  through  the  quivering  smoke  was 

seen. 
In  sea-wolTs  skin,  here  Mariantu  stood  s 
Snasb'd   his  white  teeth,  impatient,  and  cried, 

"Blood!" 
His  lofty  brow  with  crimson  feathers  bound. 
Here,  brooding  death,  the  huge  Ongolmo  frown'd ) 


And,  like  a  giant  of  no  earthly  race,     , 
To  his  broad  shoulders  heaved  his  ponderous  i 
With  lifted  hatchet,  as  in  act  to  fell, 
Here  stood  the  young  and  ardent  Teucapel. 

Like  a  lone  cypress,  stately  in  decay. 
When  time  has  worn  its  summer  boughs  away. 
And  hung  its  trunk  with  moss  and  lichens  sere. 
The  mountain  warrior  rested  on  his  spear. 
And  thus,  and  at  this  hour,  a  hundred  chiefs, 
Chosen  avengers  of  their  country's  griefs ; 
Chiefs  of  the  scatter'd  tribes  who  roam  the  plain 
That  sweeps  from  Andes  to  the  western  main. 
Their  country  gods  around  the  coiling  smoke. 
With  sacrifice  and  silent  prayers,  invoke. 
For  all,  at  first,  were  silent  as  the  dead ; 
The  pine  was  heard  to  whisper  o'er  their  head. 
So  stood  the  stem  assembly :  but  apart. 
Wrapt  in  the  spirit  of  his  fearful  art. 
Alone,  to  bellow  sounds  **  of  hideous  hum," 
The  wizard-seer  struck  his  prophetic  drum. 

Silent  they  stood — and  watch'd,  with  anxious 
eyes, 
What  phantom  shape  might  from  the  ground  arise  s 
No  voices  came — no  spectre  form  appear'd 
A  hollow  sound,  but  not  of  winds,  was  heard 
Among  the  leaves,  and  distant  thunder  low 
Seem'd  like  the  moans  of  an  expiring  foe. 

His  crimson  feathers  quivering  in  the  smoke. 
Then,  with  loud  voice,  first  Mariantu  spoke:— 

•*  Hail  we  the  omen  ! — Spirits  of  the  slain, 
I  hear  your  voices  !    Mourn,  devoted  Spain  ! 
Pale-visaged  tyrants !  still,  along  our  coasts. 
Shall  we  despairing  mark  your  iron  hosts  ? 
Spirits  of  our  brave  fathers,  curse  the  race 
Who  thus  your  name,  your  memory  disgrace  I 
No :  though  yon  mountain's  everlasting  snows 
In  vain  Almagro's*  toilsome  march  oppose ; 
Though  Atacama's  long  and  wasteful  plain 
Be  heap'd  with  blackening  carcasses  in  vain ; 
Though  still  fresh  hosts  those  snowy  summits  scale. 
And  scare  the  llamas  with  their  glittering  mail  $ 
Though  sullen  castles  lour  along  our  shore ; 
Though  our  polluted  soil  be  drench'd  with  gore ; 
Insolent  tyrants  *    We— prepared  to  die, 
Your  arms,  your  horses,  and  your  gods,  defy !" 

He  spoke :  the  warriors  stamp'd  upon  the  ground, 
And  tore  the  feathers  that  their  foreheads  bound. 
«*  Insolent  tyrants  I"  burst  the  general  cry, 
**  We,  met  for  vengeance !   We — prepared  to  die ! 
Your  arms,  your  horses,  and  your  gods,  defy !" 

Then  Teucapel,  with  warm  emotion,  cried, 
"  This  hatchet  never  yet  In  blood  was  dyed ! 
May  it  be  buried  deep  within  my  heart. 
If  living  from  the  conflict  I  depart. 
Till  loud,  from  shore  to  shore,  is  heard  one  cry, 
•  See  !  in  their  gore  where  the  last  tyrants  lie  !*  •• 

The  mountain  warrior.    *■  0,  that  I  could  raise 
The  hatchet  too,  as  in  my  better  days. 
When  victor  on  Maypocha's  banks  I  stood; 
And  while  th'  indignant  river  roll'd  in  blood. 
And  our  swift  arrows  hiss'd  like  rushing  rain, 
I  cleft  Almagro's  iron  helm  in  twain ! 


*  The  first  Spaniard  who  Tiaited  Chill.  He  entered  it 
bj  the  dreadful  passage  of  the  snows  of  the  Acdes;  but 
afterwards  the  passage  was  aUempted  through  the  desert 
of  Atacama. 
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My  strength  is  wellnigh  gone !  years  mark'd  with 

wo 
Have  o'er  me  passM,  and  bowM  my  spirit  low ! 
Alas,  I  have  no  son !    Beloved  boy ! 
Thy  father's  last,  best  hope !— his  pride !— his  Joy  ! 
0,  hadst  thou  lived — sole  object  of  roy  prayers  I — 
To  guard  my  waning  life,  and  these  gray  hairs ! 
How  bravely  hadst  thou  now,  in  manhood's  pride. 
Swung  th'  uplifted  war-club  on  my  side : 
But  the  Great  Spirit  will'd  not !    Thou  art  gone  i 
And,  weary,  on  this  earth  I  walk  alone  t 
Thankful  if  I  may  yield  my  latest  breath, 
And  bless  my  country,  in  the  pangs  of  death !" 

With  words  deliberate,  and  uplifted  hand ; 
Mild  to  persuade,  yet  dauntless  to  command  $ 
Raising  his  hatchet  high,  Caupolican 
Survcy'd  th'  assembled  chiefs,  and  thus  began  t 

<*  Friends,  fathers,  brothers — dear  and  sacred 
names ! 
Your  stem  resolve  each  ardent  look  proclaims  t 
On  then  to  conquest ;  let  one  hope  inspire  i 
One  spirit  animate— one  vengeance  fire. 
Who  doubts  the  glorious  issue  ?  to  our  foes 
A  tenfold  strength  and  spirit  we  oppose. 
In  them  no  god  protects  his  mortal  sons, 
Or  speaks,  in  thunder,  from  their  roaring  guns. 
Nor  come  they  children  of  the  radiant  sky  { 
But,  like  the  wounded  snake,  to  writhe  and  die. 
Then,  rush  resistless  on  their  prostrate  hands ; 
Snatch  the  red  lightning  from  their  feeble  hands. 
And  swear,  to  the  great  spirits,  hovering  near— 
Who  now  this  awful  invocation  heai^~ 
rhat  we  will  never  see  our  household  hearth, 
nil,  like  the  dust,  we  sweep  them  from  the  earth* 

**  But  vain  our  strength,  that  idly,  in  the  fight, 
Fumultuous  wastes  its  ineffectual  might, 
7nless  to  one  the  hatchet  we  confide : 
uet  one,  our  numbers — one,  our  counsels  guide. 
Ind,  lo !  for  all  that  in  this  world  is  dear, 
•  raise  this  hatchet,  raise  it  high,  and  swear, 
^ever  again  to  lay  it  down,  till  we, 
4nd  all  who  love  this  injured  land,  are  free." 
it  once  the  loud  acclaim  tumultuous  ran : 
'*  Our  spears,  our  life-blood,  for  Caupolican  ! 
With  thee,  for  all  that  in  this  world  is  dear. 
We  lift  our  hatchets,  lift  them  high,  and  swear, 
Never  again  to  lay  them  down,  till  we. 
And  all  who  love  this  injured  land,  are  free." 

Then  thus  the  chosen  chief  t    **  Bring  forth  the 
slave. 
And  let  the  death-dance  recreate  the  brave." 

Two  warriors  led  a  Spanish  captive,  bound 
With  thongs  {  his  eyes  were  fix'd  upon  the  ground. 
Dark  cypresses  the  mournful  spot  enclose : 
High  in  the  midst  an  ancient  mound  arose, 
Mark'd,  on  each  side,  with  monumental  stones, 
And  white  beneath,  with  sculls  and  scatter'd  bones. 
Pour  poniards,  on  the  mound,  encircling  stood. 
With  points  erect,  dark  with  forgotten  blood. 

Forthwith,  with  louder  voice,  the  chief  commands. 

Bring  forth  the  lots — unbind  the  captive's  hands ; 
Then  north,  towards  his  country,  turn  his  face, 
\nd  dig  beneath  bis  feet  a  narrow  space."* 


*  The  reader  is  referred  to  Molina  for  a  particular  de> 
icripiioa  of  tl.e  war-sacrifice,  which  is  very  striking  and 
noetical. 


Caupolican  uplifts  bis  axe,  and  cries, 
<(  Gods  of  our  land,  be  yours  this  sacrifice ! 
Now,  listen,  warriors  .'"—and  forthwith  c 
To  place  the  billets  in  the  captive's  hands. 
« Soldier, cast  in  the  lot!" 

With  looks  aghast. 
The  captive  in  the  trench  a  billet  cast 

*<  Soldier,  declare  who  leads  the  arms  of  Spaia 
Where  Santiago  frowns  upon  the  plain  ?" 


"Villagral" 

«  Earth  upon  the  billet  btapi 
**  So  may  a  yrant's  heart  be  buried  deep  !** 
The  dark  woods  echoed  to  ttie  lopg  aedaim, 
**  Accursed  be  his  nation  and  his  name !" 

WABMOll. 

«  Captive,  declare  who  leads  the  Spanish  bands. 
Where  the  proud  fortress  shades  Ooquimb^'k  aandf  ?* 


CAPnVB. 


•  Ocampo  !"- 


WARRIOR. 

*'  Earth  upon  the  billet  heapi 
•*  So  may  a  tyrant's  heart  be  buried  deep !" 
The  dark  woods  echoed  to  the  long  acclaim, 
"  Accursed  be  his  nation  and  his  name !" 


"Cast  in  the  lot" 

Again,  with  looks  aghast. 
The  captive  in  the  trench  a  billet  cast 
*<  Pronounce  his  name  who  here  pollutes  the  plam 
The  leader  of  the  mailed  hosts  of  Spain  ?" 

CAFnvz. 

"Valdivia!" 

At  that  name  a  sudden  esj 
Burst  forth,  and  every  lance  was  lifted  high. 


**  Valdivia ! Earth  upon  the  billet  heap ; 

**  So  may  a  tyrant's  heart  be  buried  deep !" 
The  dark  woods  echoed  to  the  long  acclaim, 
**  Accursed  be  his  nation  and  his  name !" 

And  now  loud  yells,  and  whoops  of  death,  re 
sound ) 
The  shuddering  captive  ghastly  gazed  around. 
When  the  huge  war-club  smote  him  to  the  grouB^ 
Again  deep  stillness  hush'd  the  listening  crowd. 
While  the  prophetic  wizard  sung  aloud. 

tONO  TO  THE  OOD  OF  WAB. 

By  thy  habitation  dread. 
In  the  valley  of  the  dead. 
Where  no  sun,  nor  day  or  night. 
Breaks  the  red  and  dusky  light ; 
By  the  grisly  troops,  that  ride. 
Of  slaughter'd  Spaniards,  at  thy  fide, 
Slaughter'd  by  the  Indian  spear. 
Mighty  Epanaum,t  hear  * 


*  Name  of  the  war  deity. 


THE    MISSIONARY. 


«  Hftrk,  the  Uttle !— Hark,  the  din ! 
Now  the  deeds  of  death  hegin ! 
The  Spaniards  come,  in  clouds  *  ahoTe, 
I  hear  their  hoarse  artillery  move ! 
Spirits  of  our  fathers  slain. 
Haste,  pursue  the  dogs  of  Spain ! 
The  noUe  was  in  the  northern  sky ! 
Haste,  pursue  !    They  fly — they  fly ! 
Now  from  the  cavern's  secret  cell. 
Where  the  direst  phantoms  dwell, 
See  they  rush,*  and,  riding  high. 
Break  the  moonlight  as  they  fly  $ 
And,  on  the  shadow 'd  plain  beneath. 
Shoot,  unseen,  the  shafts  of  death ! 
O'er  the  devoted  Spanish  camp, 
Like  a  vapour,  dark  and  damp,  , 

May  they  hover,  till  the  plain 
Is  hid  beneath  the  countless  slain ; 
And  none,  but  silent  women,  tread 
From  corpse  to  corpse,  to  seek  the  dead !" 
The  wavering  fire  flash'd  with  expiring  light. 
When  shrill  and  hollow,  through  the  cope  of  night, 
A  distant  shout  was  heard ;  at  intervals 
Increasing  on  the  listening  ear  it  falls. 

It  ceased ;  when,  bursting  from  the  thickest  wood. 
With  lifted  aze,  two  gloomy  warriors  stood: 
Wan  in  the  midst,  with  dark  and  streaming  hair. 
Blown  by  the  winds  upon  her  bosom  bare, 
A  woman,  faint  from  terror's  wild  alarms. 
And  folding  a  white  infant  in  her  arms, 
Appear'd.    Each  warrior  stoop'd  his  lance  to  gaze 
On  her  pale  looks,  seen  ghastlier  through  the  blaze. 
**  Save!"  she  ezclaim*d,with  harrow'd  aspect  wild ) 
**  O,  save  my  innocent — my  helpless  child !" 
Then  fainting  fell,  as  from  death's  instant  stroke. 
CaupoUcao,  with  stem  inquiry,  spoke— 
*<  Whence  come,  to  interrupt  our  awful  rite. 
At  this  dread  hour,  the  warriors  of  the  night  ?" 
**  From  ocean." 

**  Who  is  she  who  fainting  lies, 
And  now  scarce  lifts  her  supplicating  eyes  ?" 

**  The  Spanish  ship  went  down :  the  seamen  bore. 
In  a  small  boat,  this  woman  to  the  shore  t 
They  fell  beneath  our  hatchets,— and  again, 
We  gave  them  back  to  the  insulted  main.f 
The  child  and  woman— of  a  race  we  hate- 
Warriors,  tis  vours,  here,  to  decide  their  fate." 
**  Vengeance !"  aloud,  fierce  Mariantu  cried  t 
•«  Vengeance !  let  vengeance  dire  be  satisfied  I 
t,et  none  of  hated  Spanish  blood  remain. 
Woman,  or  child,  to  violate  our  plain  !" 

Amid  that  dark  and  bloody  scene,  the  child 
f  tretch'd  to  the  mountain  chief  his  hands,  and 

smiled. 
A  starting  tear  of  pity  dimm'd  the  eye 
Of  the  old  warrior,  though  he  knew  not  why. 
«  0 !  think  upon  your  little  ones !"  he  cried, 
**  Nor  be  compassion  to  the  weak  denied." 

Caupolican  then  fix'd  his  aspect  mild 
On  the  white  woman  and  her  shrieking  child, 


•  Terrifle  Imaftnary  beings,  called  **  Bfan-anlmals,** 
that  leave  their  cavee  by  nighi,  and  scatter  pestilence  and 
death  as  thej  fly.    See  Molina. 

t  **  Bender  them  back  upon  the  insulted  ocean.^-^ols* 
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Then  firmly  spoke  t— 

"White  woman,  we  were  froe. 
When  first  thy  brethren  of  the  distant  sea 
Came  to  our  shores !    White  woman,  theirs  tht 

guilt! 
Theirs,  if  the  blood  of  innocence  be  spilt ! 
Tet  blood  we  seek  not,  though  our  arms  oppoee 
The  hate  of  foreign  and  remorseless  foes: 
Thou  earnest  here  a  captive— so  abide, 
Till  the  Great  Spirit  shall  our  cause  decide." 
He  spoke  >  the  warriors  of  the  night  obey  i 
And,  ere  the  earliest  streak  of  dawning  day. 
They  led  her  from  the  scene  of  blood  away* 

Camto   -^ 

ARGUMENT. 
Ocean  cave-Spanish  captive— Wild  Indian  c)a!d-^''enki 
of  Andes,  and  spirits. 

'TIS  dawn :— the  distant  Andes'  rocky  spires, 
One  after  one,  have  caught  the  orient  fires. 
Where  the  dun  condor  shoots  his  upward  flight. 
His  wings  are  touch'd  with  momentary  light 
Meantime,  beneath  the  mountains' glittering  hetd^ 
A  boundless  ocean  of  gray  vapour  spreads, 
That  o'er  the  champaign,  stretching  far  below. 
Moves  on,  in  cluster'd  masses,  rising  slow. 
Till  all  the  living  landscape  is  dispUy'd 
In  various  pomp  of  colour,  light,  and  shade, 
Hills,  forests,  rivers,  lakes,  and  level  plain, 
Lessening  in  sunshine  to  the  southern  main. 
The  llama's  fleece  fumes  with  ascending  dew  t 
The  gem-like  humming-birds  their  toils  renew  i 
And  see,  where  yonder  stalks,  in  crimson  pride, 
The  UU  flamingo,  by  the  river'k  side, 
Stalks,  in  his  richest  plumage  bright  array'd. 
With  snowy  neck  superb,*  and  legs  of  lengthening 
shade. 
Sad  maid,  for  others  may  the  vallejrs  ring^ 
For  other  ears  the  birds  of  morning  sing. 
For  other  eyes  the  palms  in  beauty  wave. 
Dark  is  thy  prison  in  the  ocean  cave ! 

Amid  that  winding  cavern's  inmost  shade, 
A  dripping  rill  its  ceaseless  murmur  made : 
Masses  of  dim-discover'd  crags  aloof. 
Hung,  threatening,  from  the  vast  and  vaulted  roof  | 
And  through  a  fissure,  in  its  glimmering  height, 
Seen  like  a  star,  appear'd  the  distant  light} 
Beneath  the  opening,  where  the  sunbeams  shine, 
Far  down,  the  rock  weed  hung  its  slender  twine. 
Here,  pale  and  bound,  the  Spanish  captive  lay, 
Till  mom  on  mom,  in  silence,  pass'd  away; 
When  once,  as  o'er  her  sleeping  child  she  hung. 
And  sad  her  evening  supplication  sung, — 
Like  a  small  gem,  amidst  the  gh)om  of  night, 
A  glow-worm  shot  its  green  and  trembling  Hght/^ 
And,  'mid  the  moss  and  craggy  fragments,  shed 
Faint  lustre,  o'er  her  sleeping  infant's  head ; 
And  hark  !  a  voice — a  woman's  voice — its  sound 
Dies,  in  faint  echoes,  'mid  the  vault  profound— 
«  Let  us  pity  the  poor  white  maid  .*t 
She  has  no  mother  near ! 
No  friend  to  dry  her  tear ! 


*  The  neck  of  the  flamingo  Is  white,  and  Its  winp  of 
rich  and  beautiful  crimson, 
t  From  Mungo  Park. 
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Upon  the  cold  earth  she  is  laid  t 

Let  US  pity  the  poor  white  maid !'» 
It  seem'd  the  burden  of  a  song  of  wo ; 
And  marlc,  across  the  gloom  an  Indian  girl  mo7e 

flow — 
Her  nearer  look  is  sorrowful,  yet  mild— 
Her  banging  locks  are  wreathM  with  rock-weed 

wild 

(Jently  she  spoke,  -  Sad  Christian,  dry  thy  tear- 
Art  thou  a/raid  ?  all  are  not  cruel  here. 
O !  still  more  wretched  may  my  portion  be. 
Stranger,  if  1  could  injure  thine  and  thee ! 
And,  lo !  I  brin^*,  from  banks  and  thickets  wild, 
Wood-strawberrifcs,  and  honey  for  thy  child." 

SPAiraSH  WOMAN. 

"  Whence  ?    Who  art  thou,  who,  in  this  fearful 
place. 
Dost  comfort  speak  to  one  of  Spanish  race  ?" 

nmiAK. 
^  It  is  an  Indian  maid,  who  chanced  to  hear 
Thy  tale  of  sorrow  as  she  wander'd  near. 
I  loved  a  white  man  once— but  be  is  flown, 
And  now  I  wander  heartless  and  alone. 
I  traced  the  dark  and  winding  way  beneath ; 
But  well  I  know  to  lead  thee  hence  were  death. 
O,  say !  what  fortunes  led  thee  o*er  the  wave. 
On  these  sad  shores  to  find,  perhaps,  a  grave  ?" 

SPAKZSH  WOMAK. 

"  Three  years  have  pass'd  since  a  fond  husband 
left 
Me,  and  this  infant,  of  his  love  bereft  i 
Him  I  have  followed— need  I  tell  thee  more. 
Cast  helpless,  friendless,  hop^ess,  on  this  shore  ?" 

ODIAS. 

<<  0 !  did  he  love  thee  then  ?  let  death  betide, 
Yes,  from  this  cavern  I  will  be  thy  guide. 
Nay,  do  not  shrink !  from  Caracalla*s  bay, 
E'en  now,  the  Spaniards  wind  their  march  this 

way. 
I  heard,  at  night-fall  as  I  paced  the  shore. 
But  yesterday,  their  cannon's  distant  roar. 
Wilt  thou  not  follow  ?   He  will  shield  thy  child,— 
The  Christian's  God,— through  passes  dark  and  wUd 
He  will  direct  thy  way  I    Come,  follow  me  i 
0,  yet  be  loved,  be  happr— and  be  free  I 
But  I,  an  outcast  on  my  native  plain. 
The  lost  Olola  ne'er  shall  smile  again !" 
So  guiding  from  the  cave,  when  all  was  stUl, 
And  silent  pointing  to  the  farthest  hill. 
The  Indian  led,  till,  on  ItaU's  side. 
The  Spanish  camp  and  night-fires  they  descried : 
Then  on  the  stranger's  neck  that  wild  maid  fell. 
And  said,  ««Thy  own  gods  prosper  thee!— Fare- 
well !" 

The  owl*  is  hooting  overhead— below, 
On  dusky  wing,  the  vampire-bat  sails  slow. 
Ongolmo  stood  before  the  cave  of  night, 
Where  the  great  wizard  sat:— a  lurid  light 
Was  on  his  face ;  twelve  giant  shadows  frown'd, 
His  mute  and  dreadful  ministers,  around. 


•Theo^  Is  an  object  of  peculiar  dread  to  the  Indians 
ifChllL 


Each  eyeball,  as  in  life,  was  seen  to  roll. 
Each  lip  to  move ;  but  not  a  living  soiu 
Was  there,  save  bold  Ongolmo  and  the  seer. 
The  warrior  half  advanced  his  lifted  spear. 
Then  spoke—'*  Dread  master  of  the  secret  lore ! 
Say,  shall  the  Spaniards  welter  in  their  gore  f^ 
**  Let  these  mute  ministers  the  answer  tell," 
Replied  the  master  of  the  mighty  spelL 
Then  every  giant  shadow,  as  it  stood. 
Lifted  on  high  a  skull  that  dropp'd  with  blood. 
"  Wizard,  to  what  I  ask  do  thou  reply — 
Say,  shall  I  Utc,  and  spurn  them  as  they  die  f* 
»Twas  silence.    **  Speak .'"  he  cried — no  voice  wai 

there — 
Earth  moan'd,  and  hollow  thunder  shook  the  air. 
Tis  pass'd — ^the  phantoms,  with  a  shriek,  are  flown, 
And  the  grim  warrior  stands  in  the  wild  wood  alone. 

St.  Pedro's  church  had  rung  its  midnight  chimet,* 
And  the  gray  friars  were  chanting  at  their  primes, 
When  winds,  as  of  a  rushing  hurricane. 
Shook  the  tall  windows  of  the  tower'd  fane- 
Sounds,  more  than  earthly,  with  the  storm  aroee. 
And  a  dire  troop  are  pass'd  to  Andes'  snows. 
Where  mighty  spirits  in  mysterious  ring 
Their  dread  prophetic  incantations  sing. 
Round  Chilian's  crater  smoke,  whose  lurid  light 
Streams  high  against  the  hollow  cope  of  night 
Thy  genius,  Andes,  towering  o'er  the  rest. 
Rose  vast,  and  thus  a  spectre  shade  address'd. 
<*  Who  comes  so  swift  amid  the  storm  ? 

Ha !  I  know  thy  bloodless  form, 

I  know  thee,  angel,  who  thou  art. 

By  the  hissing  of  thy  dart ! 

'TIS  Death,  the  king !  the  rocks  around. 

Hark  I  echo  back  the  fearful  sounds 

Tis  Death,  the  king !  away,  away — 

The  famish'd  vulture  scents  its  prey-^^ 

Spectre,  hence !  we  cannot'die — 

Thy  withering  weapons  we  defy ; 

Dire  and  potent  as  thou  art !" 
Then  spoke  the  phantom  of  th'  uplifted  dart,-«i 
**  Spirits  who  in  darkness  dwell, 

I  heard  far  off  your  secret  spell ! 

Enough,  on  yonder  fatal  shore. 

My  fiends  have  drank  your  children's  gore ; 

Lo !  I  come,  and  doom  to  fate 

The  murderers,  and  the  foe  you  haie ! 

Of  all  who  shook  their  hostile  spears. 

And  mark'd  their  way  through  blood  and  tean^ 

(Now  sleeping  still  on  yonder  plain,) 

But  one — one  only  shall  remain. 

Ere  thrice  the  mom  shall  shine  again." 
Then  sung  the  mighty  spirits.   "  Thee,"  they  sing 
"  Hail  to  thee.  Death !  All  haU,  to  Death  the  kinf. 

The  battle  and  the  noise  is  o'ci^— 

The  penguin  flaps  her  wings  in  gore. 
"  Victor  of  the  southern  world, 

Whose  crimson  banners  were  unfurl'd 

O'er  the  silence  of  the  waver,— 

O'er  a  land  of  bleeding  slaves ! 

Stem  soldier,  where  is  now  thy  boast  ? 

Thy  iron  steeds,  thy  mailed  hosts  ? 

Hark !  hark  *  they  are  his  latest  cries  I 

SpiriU,  hence  .'—he  dies !  he  dies !" 

*  I  trust  this  poetlca  licentia  may  be  pardoned. 
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Cawto  VI.     . 

ARGUMENT. 

nie  citf  of  Conceptioii--Ct8tIe— Lautaro^Wnd  Indian 
maid— Zarinel'^lHlon&ry. 

The  second  moon  had  now  began  to  wane. 
Since  bold  Valdivia  left  the  southern  plain- 
Goal  of  his  labours,  Penco*8  port  and  bay, 
Far  gleaming  to  the  summer  sunset  lay. 

The  way-worn  veteran,  who  had  slowly  pass'd 
Through  trackless  woods,  or  o*er  savannahs  vast. 
With  hope  impatient,  sees  the  city  spires 
Gild  the  horizon,  like  ascending  fires. 

Now  well-known  sounds  salute  him,  as  more  near 
The  citadel  and  battlements  appear ; 
Th'  approaching  trumpets  ring,  at  intervals ; 
The  trumpet  answers  from  the  rampart  walls. 
Where  many  a  maiden  casts  an  anxious  eye, 
8ome  long-lost  object  of  her  love  to  *spy. 
Or  watches,  as  the  evening  light  illumes 
The  points  of  lances,  or  the  passing  plumes. 
The  grating  drawbridge  and  the  portal  arch 
Now  echo  to  the  long  battalion's  march ; 
Whilst  every  eye  some  friend  remember'd  greets^ 
Amid  the  gazing  crowd  that  throngs  the  streets. 

As  bending  o'er  his  mule,  amid  the  throng. 
Pensive  and  pale,  Anselmo  rode  along, — 
How  sacred,  'mid  the  noise  of  arms,  appear'd 
His  venerable  mien  and  snowy  beard. 

Whilst  every  heart  a  silent  prayer  bestow'U, 
Slow  to  the  convent's  massy  gate  he  rode — 
Around,  the  brothers,  gratulating,  stand. 
And  ask  for  tidings'  of  the  southern  land. 

As  from  the  turret  tolls  the  vesper-bell. 
He  seeks,  t  weary  man,  hu  evening  cell. 
No  sounds  of  social  cheer,  no  beds  of  state. 
Nor  gorgeous  canopies  his  coming  wait ; 
But  o'er  a  little  bread,  with  folded  bands. 
Thanking  the  God  that  gave,  a  while  he  stands ; 
Then,  while  all  thoughts  of  earthly  sorrow  cease. 
Upon  his  pallet  lays  him  down  in  peace. 

The  scene  how  different,  where  the  castle-hall 
Rings  to  the  loud  tnumphant  festival  i 
A  hundred  torches  blaze,  and  flame  aloof,— 
Long  quivering  shadows  streak  the  vaulted  roof,— 
Whilst,  seen  far  off,  th'  illumined  windows  throw 
A  splendour  on  the  shore  and  seas  below. 

Amid  his  captains,  in  imperial  state. 
Beneath  a  crimson  canopy,  elate, 
Valdivia  sits— while,  striking  loud  the  strings. 
The  wandering  minstrel  of  Valentia  sings. 
<  For  Chill  conquer'd,  fill  the  bowl  again ! 
For  Chili  conquer'd,  raise  th'  heroic  strain !" 
« Bard,"  cried  Valdivia, "  sleep  is  on  thy  lid .' 
Wake,  minstrel  .'—sing  the  war-song  of  the  Cid  •"• 

Lautaro  left  the  hall  of  jubilee 
Unmark'd,  and  wander'd  by  the  moonlight  sea  i 
He  heard  far  off,  in  dissonant  acclaim, 
The  song,  the  shout,  and  his  loved  country's  name. 
As  Bwell'd  at  times  the  trump's  insulting  sound. 
Ho  raised  his  eyes  impatient  from  tlie  ground ; 
Tlien  smote  his  breast  indignantly,  and  cried, 
^  Chili !  my  country  $  would  that  I  had  died 


*  Omitted  In  the  poem,  as  loo  much  Impeding  the  i 
ratlve. 


On  the  sad  night  of  that  eventful  day 

When  on  the  ground  my  murderM  fother  lay ! 

I  should  not  then,  dojected  and  alone, 

Have  thought  I  heard  his  injured  spirit  groan. 

Ha !  was  it  not  his  form — ^his  face— his  hair . 

Hold,  soldier  f   Stem,  inhuman  soldier,  spare ! 

Ha  I  is  it  not  his  blood  ?   *  Avenge,'  he  cries, 

<  Avenge,  my  son,  these  wounds ."   He  faints  -hi 

dies. 
Leave  me,  dread  shadow  ?  can  I  then  forget 
My  father's  look — his  voice  ?  he  beckons  yet! 
Now  on  that  glimmering  rock  I  see  him  stand: 
'Avenge!'   he   cries,  and  waves   his  dim-seen 

hand !" 
Thus  musod  the  jt)uth,  distemper'd  and  forlorn. 
When,  hark !  the  sound  as  of  a  distant  horn 
Swells  o'er  the  surge:  he  tum'd  his  look  around. 
And  still,  with  many  a  pause,  ho  heard  the  sound  > 
It  came  from  yonder  rocks  \  and,  list !  what  strain 
Breaks  on  the  silence  of  the  sleeping  main  ? 

**  I  heard  the  song  of  gladness : 
It  seem'd  but  yesterday, 

But  It  tum'd  my  thoughts  to  madness. 
So  soon  it  died  away ! 
I  sound  my  sea-shell ;  but  in  vain  I  try 
To  bring  back  that  enchanting  harmony ! 
Hark !  heard  ye  not  the  surges  say, 
0 !  wretched  maid,  what  canst  i*  :u  do  ? 
O'er  the  moon-gleaming  ocean,  I'll  wander  away, 
And  paddle  to  Spain  in  my  light  canoe !" 
The  youth  drew  near,  by  the  strange  accents  led 
Where  in  a  cave,  wild  sea-weeds  round  her  head, 
And  holding  a  large  sea-conch  in  her  hand, 
He  saw,  with  wildcring  air,  an  Indian  maiden  stand, 
A  tatter*d  panco*  o'er  her  shoulders  hung 
On  either  side,  her  long  black  locks  were  flung ; 
And  now  by  the  moon's  glimmer,  he  espies 
Her  high  cheek  bones,  and  bright,  but  hollow,  eyes 
Lautaro  spoke :  *<  0  !  say  what  cruel  wrong 
Weighs  on  thy  heart  ?  maiden,  what  bodes  thy 

song  ?" 
She  answer'd  not,  but  blew  her  shell  again  ; 
Then  thus  renew'd  the  desultory  strain : 
"  Yes,  yes,  we  must  forget !  the  world  is  wide ; 
My  music  now  shall  be  the  dashing  tide : 
In  the  calm  of  the  deep  I  will  frolic  and  swim 
With  the  breath  of  the  south,  o'er  the  sea-blo8som,t 

skim. 
Now  listen — ^If  ever  you  meet  with  that  youth, 

O !  do  not  his  falsehood  reprove. 
Nor  say, — though,  alas,  you  would  say  but  the 

truth— 
His  poor  Olola  died  for  love." 
Lautaro  stretch'd  his  hand — she  said,  <*  Adieu  !" 
And  o'er  the  glimmering  rocks  like  lightning  flew« 
He  follow'd,  and  still  heard  at  dbtance  swell 
The  lessening  echoes  of  that  mournful  shell. 
It  ceased  at  once — and  now  he  heard  no  more 
Than  the  sea's  murmur  dying  on  the  shore. 
«  Olola  !— ha  !  his  sister  had  that  name  ! 
0,  horrid  fancies  !  shake  not  thus  his  frame." 


*  Indian  cloak. 

t  The  **  0ea4)lonom,"  Holothuria,  knot^n  to  Mameii  bf 
the  name  of  **  Portugueee  man  of  war,"  is  among  the  moH 
■trlkii^  and  beautiful  ob^ts  inthe  calms  of  the  Southern 
ocean. 
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All  night  he  wanderM  by  the  detert  mtio, 
To  cttch  the  meUocholjr  sounds  again. 

No  torches  blase  in  Peneo*s  castled  ball 
That  echoed  to  the  midnight  festival. 
The  way-worn  soldiers,  by  their  toils  oppiest, 
Had  now  retired  to  silence  and  to  rest 
The  minstrel  only,  who  the  song  had  sung 
Of  the  brave  Cid,  as  o'er  the  strings  he  hung, 
Upon  the  instrument  had  lall*n  asleep. 
Weary,  and  now  was  hushM  in  slumbers  deepw 
Tracing  the  scenes  long  past,  in  busy  dreams 
Again  he  wanders  by  his  native  streams  i 
Or  sits,  his  evening  saraband  to  sing 
To  the  clear  Minbo's  gentle  murmuring. 

Cold  o'er  the  freckled  clouds  the  morning  broke 
Aslant  ere  from  his  slumbers  he  awoke  i 
Still  as  he  sat,  nor  yet  had  left  the  place. 
The  first  weak  light  fell  on  his  palJid  face. 
He  wakes — ^he  gazes  round — ^the  dawning  day 
Comes  from  the  deep,  in  garb  of  cloudy  gray. 
The  woods  with  crow  of  early  turkeys  ring. 
The  glancing  birds  beneath  the  castle  sing. 
And  the  sole  sun  his  rising  orb  displays. 
Radiant  and  reddening,  through  the  scatter'd  haze. 

To  recreate  the  languid  sense  a  while. 
When  earth  and  ocean  wore  their  sweetest  smile. 
He  wander'd  to  the  beach :  the  early  air 
Blew  soft,  and  lifted,  as  it  blew,  his  hair ; 
Flush'd  was  his  cheek )  his  &ded  eye,  yet  bright. 
Shone  with  a  faint,  but  animated  light. 
While  the  soft  morning  ray  seem'd  to  bestow 
On  his  tired  mind  a  transient  kindred  glow. 
Then  the  sad  thought  of  young  Olola  rose. 
And  the  still  glen  beneath  the  mountain  snows. 
« I  will  return,"  he  cried,  «*  and  whisper,  live ! 
And  say — (0 !  can  I  say  ?)  Forgive !  forgive !' 
As  thus,  with  shadow  stretching  o'er  the  sand. 
He  mused  and  wander'd  on  the  winding  strand. 
At  distance,  toss'd  upon  the  fuming  tide, 
A  dark  and  floating  substance  he  espied. 
He  stood,  and  where  the  eddying  surges  beat, 
An  Indian  corpse  was  roll'd  beneath  his  feet  t 
The  hollow  wave  retired  with  sullen  sound— 
The  face  of  that  sad  corpse  was  to  the  ground ; 
It  seem'd  a  female,  by  the  slender  form ; 
He  touch 'd  the  hand — it  was  no  longer  warm; 
He  turn'd  iu  face— O!    God,  that  eye,  though 

dim, 
Seem'd  with  its  deadly  glare  as  fiz'd  on  him. 
How  sunk  his  shuddering  sense,  how  changed  his 

hue. 
When  poor  Olola  in  that  corpse  he  knew ! 
Lautaro,  rushing  from  the  rocks,  advanced  i 
His  keen  eye,  like  ^  startled  eagle's,  glanced  t 
Tis  she ! — he  knew  her  by  a  mark  impress'd 
From  earliest  infancy  beneath  her  breast 

**  O,  my  poor  sister !  when  all  hopes  were  past 
Of  meeting,  do  we  meet — thus  meet— «t  last  ?" 
Then  full  on  Zarinel,  as  one  amazed. 
With  rising  wrath  and  stem  suspicion  gaied  i 
(For  Zarinel  still  knelt  upon  the  sand. 
And  to  his  forehead  press'd  the  dead  maid's  hand.) 

« Speak!  whence  art  thou ?" 

Pale  Zarinel,  his  head 
Uftaiaing,  answered, 

«  Peace  is  with  the  dead* 


Hhn  doet  thou  seek  who  injured  thine  and  thee  f 
Here--strike  the  fell  assatsiii— I  am  he !" 

«  Die !"  he  ezclaim'd,  and  with  convulsiTe  atul 
Instant  had  plunged  the  dagger  in  his  heart. 
When  the  meek  fsther,%vith  his  holy  book. 
And  placid  aspect,  met  his  frenzied  look^— 
He  trembled— struck  his  brow — and,  turniof  tmani^ 
Flung  the  uplifted  dagger  to  the  ground. 
Then  murmur'd— ^  Father,  Heaven  has  beard  thy 

prayer — 
*<  But  0  ?  the  sister  of  my  soul— lies  there ! 
The  Christian's  God  has  triumph'd  *  Father,  heap 
Some  earth  upon  her  bones,  whilst  I  go  weep !" 
Ansetmo  with  calm  brow  approach 'd  the  place. 
And  hasten'd  with  his  staff  his  faltering  pace: 
**  Ho  !  child  of  guilt  and  wretchedness,"  he  cried, 
**  Speak !"— ^  Holy  father,"  the  sad  youth  replied, 
**  God  bade  the  seas  th'  accusing  victim  roll 
Dead  at  my  feet,  to  teach  my  shuddering  soul 
Its  guilt  t  0 1  faither,  holy  father,  pray 
That  Heaven  may  take  the^deep  dire  curse  away.' 

"  0 1  yet,"  Anselmo  cried,  «*  live  and  repent. 
For  not  in  vain  was  this  dread  warning  sent^ 
The  deep  reproaches  of  thy  soul  I  spare. 
Go !  seek  Heaven's  peace  by  penitence  and  prayer." 

The  youth  arose,  yet  trembling  from  the  shock. 
And  sever'd  from  the  dead  maid's  hair  a  lock— 
This  to  his  heart  with  trembling  hand  he  press'd. 
And  dried  the  salt  sea  moisture  on  his  breast 

They  laid  her  limbs  within  the  sea-beat  grave. 
And  pray'd, "  Her  soul,  0 !  blessed  Mary,  save !" 

Canto  VII. 

ARGUMENT. 

Midnight— Yaldlvlft't  tenv-Misslonary— March  to  ihi 
valley  Aiauco— Fim  sight  of  assembled  lodiaosi 

Ths  watchman  on  the  tower  his  bogle  blew. 
And  swelling  to  the  mom  the  streamers  flew,— 
The  rampart  guns  a  dread  alarum  gave. 
Smoke  roll'd,  and  thunder  echoed  o'er  the  wave  | 
When,  starting  from  his  couch,  Valdivia  cried, 
«<  What  tidings  ?"  «  Of  the  tribes !"  a  scout  replied 
**  E'en  now,  prepared  thy  bulwarks  to  assaU, 
Their  gathering  numbers  darken  all  the  vale !" 
Valdivia  call'd  to  the  attendant  youth, 
"  Philip,"  he  cr'.ed, «  belike  thy  words  Lave  truth  i 
The  formidable  host,  by  holy  James, 
Might  well  appal  our  priests  and  ci^  dames 

«Dost  thou  not  fear?— -^Nay^ost  thei  do< 
reply  ? 
Nov^  by  the  rood,  and  all  the  saints  on  high, 
I  hold  it  sin— that  thou  shouldst  lift  thy  hand 
Against  thy  brothers  in  thy  native  land ! 
But,  as  thou  saidst,  those  mighty  enemies 
Me  and  my  feeble  legions  would  despise. 
Yes,  by  our  holy  lady,  thou  shalt  ride. 
Spectator  of  their  prowess,  by  my  side ! 
Come  life,  come  death,  our  battle  shall  displsy 
Its  ensigns  to  the  earliest  beam  of  day  * 
With  louder  summons  ring  the  rampart  bell. 
And  haste  the  shriving  father  from  his  celt-« 
A  soldier's  heart  rejoices  in  alarms : 
And  let  the  trump  at  midnight  sound  to  arms  !* 

And  now,  obedient  to  the  chief's  commands. 
The  gray-hair'd  priest  before  the  soldier  standi  i 
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••  Father,"  Valdivia  eried,  "  fierce  are  our  foes, — 

The  last  event  of  war  God  only  knows ; — 

Let  mass  be  sung. — ^Father,  this  very  night 

I  would  attend  the  high  and  holy  rite. 

fet  deem  not  that  I  doubt  of  victoiy, 

Or  place  defeat  or  death  before  mine  eye,'— 

(t  blenches  not !  But,  whatsoe'er  befall. 

Good  father !  I  would  part  in  peace  with  aU. 

So  tell  Lautaro — his  ingenuous  mind 

Perhaps  may  grieve,  if  late  I  seem'd  unkind  t— 

Hear  my  heart  speak — though  fur  from  virtue's  way 

Ambition's  lure  hath  ted  my  steps  astray. 

No  wanton  exercise  of  barbarous  power 

Harrows  my  shrinking  conscience  at  this  hour. 

**  If  hasty  passions  oft  my  spirit  fire. 
They  flash  a  moment,  and  the  next  expire  i 
Lautaro  knows  it — There  is  somewhat  more— 
I  would  not,  here— here,  on  this  distant  shore 
(Should  they,  the  Indian  multitudes,  prevail. 
And  this  good  sword  and  these  finn  sinews  fail) 
Amid  my  deadly  enemies  be  found, 
Unhostled,*  unabsolved,  upon  the  ground, 
A  dying  man,-— thy  look,  thy  reverend  age, 
Bfight  save  my  poor  remains  from  barbarous  rage ; 
And  thou  mayst  pay  the  last  sad  obsequies, 
O'er  the  heap'd  earth  where  a  brave  soldier  lies : — 

So  God  be  with  thee !" 

By  the  torches' light, 
The  slow  procession  moves :  the  solemn  rite 
Is  chanted :  through  the  aisles  and  arches  dim, 
At  integrals,  is  heard  th'  imploring  hymn. 
Now  all  is  still,  that  only  you  might  hear— 
(The  tall  and  slender  tapers  burning  clear, 
Whose  light  Anselmo's  pallid  brow  illumes 
Now  glances  on  the  mailed  soldier's  plumes) — 
Hear,  sounding  far,  only  the  iron  tread, 
rhat  echoed  through  the  cloisters  of  the  dead. 

Dark  clouds  are  wandering  o'er  the  heaven's 
wide  way  j 
Now  from  the  camp,  at  times,  a  horse's  neigh 
Breaks  on  the  ear ;  and  on  the  rampart  heigbtf 
The  sentinel  proclaims  the  middle  watch  of  night 
By  the  dim  taper's  solitary  ray. 
Tired,  in  his  tent,  the  sovereign  soldier  lay. 

Meantime,  as  shadowy  dreams  arise,  he  roams 
Idid  bright  pavilions  and  imperial  domes. 
Where  terraces,  and  battlements,  and  towers, 
Glisten  in  air  o'er  rich  romantic  bowers. 
Sudden  the  visionary  pomp  is  past, — 
The  vacant  court  sounds  to  the  moaning  blast,— 
A  dismal  vault  appears,— where,  with  swoln  eyes, 
As  starting  from  their  orbs,  a  dead  man  lies : 
It  is  Almagro's  corpse  !f — ^roll  on,  ye  drums, 
I<o !  where  the  great,  the  proud  Pizarro,  comes ! 
Her  gold,  her  richest  gems,  let  fortune  strew 
Before  the  mighty  conqueror  of  Peru ! 


•Sbakspeare. 

t  li  may  be  neceMary  to  say  bete,  that  wheneTer  the 
Spaniards  (ounded  a  ciiy,  after  ihe  immediate  walls  of 
defence,  their  first  otiiect  was  to  Ixilld  a  church,  and  to 
have,  with  as  much  pomp  as  possible,  the  ecclesiastical 
eerrlcei  performed.  Hence  the  cathedrals  founded  by 
them,  In  America,  were  of  transcendent  beamy  and 
magnificence 

t  Almagro,  who  fir»:  peneuated  into  Chill,  was  after- 
wards strangled. 


Ah  !  turn  and  see— a  dagger  in  his  hand 
With  scowling  brow— ^ee  the  assassin  stand ! 
Pizarro  hUs  I* — he  welters  in  his  gore ! 
Lord  of  the  western  world,  art  thou  no  more  ? 
Valdivia,  hark  .'-^t  was  another  groan  ! 
Another  shadow  comes ! — it  is  thy  own ! 
Ah,  bind  not  thus  his  arms !— give,  give  him  breatii . 
Wipe  from  his  bleeding  brow  those  damps  of  death . 

Valdivia,  starting,  woke :— he  is  akme  t 
The  taper  in  his  tent  yet  dimly  shone: 
«*  Lautaro,  haste  !"  he  cried  j  **  Lautaro,  save 
Thy  dying  master !— Ah !  is  this  the  brave. 
The  haughty  victor  ? — Hush,  the  dream  is  past ! 
The  ear  Jy  trumnets  ring  the  second  blast .' 
Arm,  arm! — E'en  now,  th'  impatient  charger 

neighs! 
Again,  from  tent  to  tent,  the  trumpet  brays !" 
By  torch-light,  then,  Valdivia  gave  commind^ 
<*  Haste,  let  Del  Oro  take  a  chosen  band. 
With  watchful  caution,  on  his  fleetest  steed, 
A  troop  observant  on  the  heights  to  lead !" 

Now  beautiful,  beneaOi  the  heaven's  gray  arcli« 
Appear'd  the  main  battalion's  moving  march ; 
The  banner  of  the  cross  was  borne  before. 
And  next,  with  aspect  sad,  and  tresses  hoar. 
The  holy  man  went  thoughtfully,  and  prest 
A  crucifix,  in  silence,  to  hb  breast 
Valdivia,  all  in  plated  steel  array'd. 
Upon  whose  crest  the  mom's  effulgence  play'd, 
Majestic  rein'd  his  steed,  and  seem'd  alone. 
Worthy  the  southern  world's  imperia)  throne. 
His  features  through  the  barred  casque  that  glow. 
His  pole-axe,  pendent  from  the  saddle  bow } 
His  steely  armour,  and  the  glitter  bright 
Of  his  drawn  sabre,  in  the  orient  light. 
Speak  him  not,  now,  for  knightly  tournament 
Array'd,  but  on  emprise  of  prowess  bent. 
And  deeds  of  deadly  strife :  in  blooming  pride, 
Th'  attendant  youth  rode,  pensive,  by  his  side. 
Their  pennon'd  lances,  waving  in  the  wind. 
Two  hundred  clanking  horsemen  tramp'd  behind, 
In  iron  harness  clad — the  bugles  blew. 
And  high  in  air  the  sanguine  ensigns  flew. 
The  arbalasters  next,  with  cross-bows  slung, 
March'd,  whilst  the  plumed  Moors  their  cymbalf 

swung. 
Auxiliar  Indians  here,  a  various  train, 
With  spears  and  bows,  darken'd  the  distant  plain. 
Drums  roll'd,  and  fifes  re-echoed  shrill  and  dear. 
At  intervals,  as  near  and  yet  more  near. 
While  flags  and  intermingled  halberts  shine, 
The  long  battalion  drew  its  passing  line. 
Last  roll'd  the  heavy  guns,  a  sable  tier. 
By  Indians  drawn,  with  match-men  in  the  rear 
And  many  a  straggling  mule  and  sumpter  train 
Closed  the  embattled  order  on  the  plain. 
Till  naught  beneath  the  azure  sky  appears 
But  the  projecting  points  of  scarce-discover'd  speait 

Slow  up  the  hill,  with  floating  vapours  boar. 
Or  by  the  blue  lake's  long  retiring  shore. 
Now  seen  distinct,  through  the  disparting  ha«e, 
The  glittering  file  its  banner'd  length  displays  | 
Now  winding  from  the  woods,  again  appears 
The  moving  line  of  matchlocks  and  of  spears. 


*  Fixarro  was  assassinated. 
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Part  seen,  part  lost  t  the  long  illustrious  march 
Circling  the  swamp,  now  draws  its  yarious  arch ; 
And  seems,  as  on  it  moves,  meandering  slow, 
A  radiant  segment  of  a  living  bow. 

Five  days  the  Spaniards,  trooping  in  array, 
O'er  plains,  and  headlands,  held  their  eastern  way. 
On  the  sixth  early  dawn,  with  shuddering  awe. 
And  horror,  in  the  last  defile  they  saw. 
Ten  pendcst  heads,  from  which  the  gore  still  run, 
All  ga^h'd  and  grim,  and  blackening  in  the  sun : 
These  were  the  gallant  troop  that  pass*d  before. 
The  Indians'  vast  encampment  to  explore, — 
Led  by  Del  Oro,  now  with  many  a  wound 
Pierced,  and  a  headless  trunk  upon  the  ground. 
The  horses  startled,  as  they  tramp'd  in  blood ; 
The  troops  a  moment  half-recoiling  stood. 

But  iKtots  not  now  to  pause,  or  to  retire ; 
Valdivia's  eye  flash'd  with  indignant  fire : 
**  Onward !  brave  comrades,  to  the  pass !"  he  cried^- 
•*  Onward !"  th'  impatient  cuirassiers  replied. 

And  now,  up  to  the  hilUs  ascending  crest. 
With  animated  look  and  beating  breast. 
He  urged  his  steed — when,  wide  beneath  his  eye. 
He  saw,  in  long  expanse,  Arauco's  valley  lie. 

Far  as  the  labouring  sight  could  stretch  its  glance. 
One  undulating  mass  of  club  and  lance, — 
One  animated  surface  seem'd  to  fill 
The  many  stirring  scene,  from  hill  to  hill : 
To  the  deep  mass  he  pointed  with  his  sword, 
''Banner,  advance  !*•  Give  out**  Castile !"  the  word. 

Instant  the  files  advance — the  trumpets  bray. 
And  now  the  host,  in  terrible  array, 
Ranged  on  the  heights  that  overlook  the  plain. 
Has  halted: — 

But  the  task  were  long  and  vain 
To  say  what  nations,  from  the  seas  that  roar 
Round  Patagonia's  melancholy  shore ; 
From  forests,  brown  with  everlasting  shades ; 
From  rocks  of  sunshine,  white  with  prone  cascades } 
From  snowy  summits  where  the  llama  roams. 
Oft  bending  o'er  the  cataract  as  it  foams  s 
From  streams,  whose  bridges*  tremble  from  the 

steep ; 
From  lakes,  in  summer's  sweetest  light  asleep; 
Indians,  of  sullen  brow  and  giant  limb. 
With  clubs  terrific,  and  with  aspects  grim, 
Flock'd  fearless. — 

When  they  saw  the  Spankh  line 
Arranged,  and  front  to  front,  descending  shine. 
Burst— instant  burst,  the  universal  cry — 
(Ten  thousand  spears  uplifted  to  the  sky)^ 
"  Tyrants,  we  come  to  conquer  or  to  die !" 

Grim  Mariantn  led  the  Indian  force 
A-left ;  and,  rushing  to  the  foremost  horse, 
Hurl'd  with  unerring  aim  th'  involving  thong, — 
Then  fearless  sprung  amidst  the  mailed  throng. 

Valdivia  saw  the  horse,  entangled,  reel, 
And  shouting,  as  he  rode,  **  Castile  !  Castile !" 
I«ed  on  the  charge : — ^like  a  delcending  flood. 
It  swept,  till  every  spur  was  black  with  blood. 
His  force  a-right,  where  Elicura  led, 
A  thousand  spears  went  hissing  overhead. 
And  feather'd  arrows,  of  each  varying  hue, 
In  glancing  arch,  beneath  the  sunbeams  flew. 

•  Bode  hanging  bridges,  constructed  t^  the  nativesi 


Dire  was  the  strife,  when  ardent  Teucapel 

Advancing,  in  the  front  of  carnage,  felL 

At  once,  Ongolmo,  Elicura,  rushM, 

And  swaying  their  huge  clubs  together,  cmshM 

Horseman  and  horse;  then  bathed  their  hanos  ti 

gore. 
And  limb  from  limb  the  panting  carcass  tore 
Caupolican,  where  the  main  battle  bleeds. 
Hosts,  and  succeeding  hosts,  undaunted  leads. 
Till,  torn  and  shatter'd  by  the  ceaseless  fire, 
Thousands,with  gnashing  teeth,  and  clenched  spevi^ 

expire. 
Pierced  by  a  hundred  wounds,  Ongohno  lies. 
And  grasps  his  club  terrific  as  he  dies. 

With  breathless  expectation,  on  the  height, 
Lautaro  watch 'd  the  long  and  dubious  fight: 
Pale  and  resign'd  the   meek   man  stood,  and 

press'd 
More  close  the  holy  image  to  his  breast 
Now  nearer  to  the  fight  Lautaro  drew. 
When  on  the  ground  a  warrior  met  his  view. 
Upon  whose  features  memory  seem'd  to  trace 
A  faint  resemblance  of  his  father's  face ; 
O'eY  him  a  horseman,  with  collected  might. 
Raised  his  uplifted  sword,  in  act  to  smite. 
When  the  youth  springing  on,  without  a  word, 
Snatch'd  from  a  soldier's  wearied  grasp  the  swoid« 
And  smote  the  horseman  through  the  crest:  a  yell 
Of  triumph  burst,  as  to  the  ground  he  fell. 
Lautaro  shouted,  **  Qn !  brave  brothers,  on  ! 
Scatter  them,  like  the  snow  !---the  day  is  won ! 
Lo,  I !  Lautaro,'-Attacapac*s  son !" 

The  Indians  turn :  again  the  battle  bleeds^ 
Cleft  are  the  helms,  and  crush *d  the  struggling  steedn 
The  bugle  sounds,  and  faint  with  toil  and  heat. 
Some  straggling  horsemen  to  the  hills  retreat 
**  Stand,  brave  companions !"  bold  Valdivia  cried. 
And  shook  his  sword,  in  recent  carnage  died. 
**  0 !  droop  not — droop  not  yet — all  is  not  o'er — 
Brave,  faithful  friends,  one  glorious  sally  more  !— 
Where  is  Lautaro  ?  leaps  his  willing  sword 
Now  to  avenge  his  long-indulgent  lord  f 
He  waited  not  for  answer,  but  again 
Spurr'd  to  the  centre  of  the  horrid  plain, 
CIut>s,  arrows,  spears,  the  spot  of  death  enclose, 
And  fainter  now  the  Spanish  shouts  arose. 
'Mid  ghastly  heaps  of  many  a  bleeding  corpse. 
Lies  the  caparison'd  and  dying  horse. 
While  still  the  rushing  multitudes  assail. 
Vain  is  the  fiery  tube,  the  twisted  mail ! 
The  Spanish  horsemen  faint:  long  yells  resound 
As  the  dragg'd  ensign  trails  the  gory  ground. 

**  Shout,  for  the  chief  is  seized  .'"—a  tbcutaod 
cries 
Burst  fbrth— ^  Valdivia !  for  the  sacrifice !" 
And  lo,  in  silent  dignity  resign'd. 
The  meek  Anselmo,  led  in  bonds,  behind ! 
His  hand  upon  hb  breast,  young  Zarieel 
Amidst  a  group  of  mangled  Indians  fell: 
The  spear,  that  to  his  heart  a  passage  found, 
Left  poor  Olola's  hair  within  the  wound. 

Now  all  is  hush'd — save  where,  at  times,  aloua 
Deep  midnight  listens  to  a  distant  moan. 
Save  where  the  condors  clamour,  overhead. 
And  strike  with  sounding  beaks  the  behnets  oi  tin 
dead. 
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ARGUMENT. 

bidlanfesUvmlfiM'Tlctory— Old  warrior  brooght  In  wounded 
— Recogniaet  his  loof-lost  son,  and  dies— Dtoeoverf— 
Conclusion  with  the  old  warrior^  funexal,and  piophetle 
oration  by  the  Missionary. 

Thk  mom  returns,  and  reddening  seems  to  shed 
One  ray  of  glory  on  the  patriot  dead ! 
Kqund  the  dirk  stone,  the  victor  chiefs  behold ! 
StUl  on  their  locks  the  gonts  of  gore  hang  cold ! 
There  stands  the  brave  Caupolican,  the  pride 
Of  Chili,  3roung  Lantaro  by  his  side ! 
Near  the  grim  circle,  pendent  from  the  wood, 
Twelve  hundred  Spai^  heads  are  dropping  blood. 
Shrill  sound  the  pipes  of  death  t  in  festive  dance. 
The  Indian  maids  with  myrtle  houghs  advance ; 
The  tinkling  sea^shells  on  their  ankles  ring. 
As,  hailing  thus  the  victor  jrouth,  they  sing  i— 

soifo  or  niDiAN  haids. 


*  0,  shout  for  Lautaro,  the  young  and  the  brave ! 
The  arm  of  whose  strength  wa«  uplifts  to  save. 
When  the  steeds  of  the  strangers  came  rushing 

amaro. 
And  the  ghosts  of  our  fathers  look*d  down  on  the 

slain! 

3. 
**  'Twas  eve,  and  the  noise  of  the  battle  w^s  o*er. 
Five  thousand  brave  warriors  were  cold  in  their 

gore: 
When  in  front,  young  Lautaro  invincible  stood. 
And  the  horses  and  iron  men  rolled  in  their  blood ! 

8. 

**Ab  the  snows  of  the  mountain  are  swept  by  the 

blast, 
The  earthquake  of  death  o'er  the  white  men  has 

pass'd ; 
Shout,  Chili,  in  triumph !  the  battle  is  won, 
And  we  dance  round  the  heads  that  are  black  in 

the  sun !" 

Lauixro,  as  if  wrapt  in  thought  profound. 
Oft  tum*d  an  anxious  look  inquiring  round. 
'  He  is  not  here .' — Say,  does  my  father  live  ?" 
Ere  eager  voices  could  an  answer  give, 
With  faltering  footsteps  and  declining  head, 
And  slowly  by  an  aged  Indian  led, 
Wounded  and  weak  the  mountain  chief  appears  t 
"  Live,  live  .*"  Lautaro  cried,  with  bursting  tears, 
And  fell  upon  his  neck,  and  kissing  press'd, 
With  folding  arms,  his  gray  hairs  to  his  breast. 
•*  O,  live !  I  am  thy  son— thy  long-lost  child !" 
The  warrior  raised  his  look,  and  faintly  smiled— 
**  Chili,  my  country,  is  avenged !"  he  cried : 
•*My  son  .'*» — then  sunk  upon  a  shield — and  died 

Lautaro  knelt  beside  him,  as  he  bow'd. 
And  kiss'd  his  bleeding  breast,  and  wept  aloud. 
The  sounds  of  sadness  through  the  circle  ran, 
When  thus,  with  lifted  axe,  Caupolican, — 
•«  What,  for  our  fathers,  brothers,  children,  slain, 
t  thou  repay,  ruthless,  inhuman  Spain  ? — 


Here,  on  the  scene  with  recent  slaughter  red. 
To  soothe  the  spirits  of  the  brave  who  bled. 
Raise  we,  to-day,  the  war-feast  of  the  dead.^ 
Bring  forth  the  chief  in  bonds ! — ^Fathers,  to-day. 
Devote  we  to  our  gods  the  noblest  prey." 

Lautaro  tum'd  his  eyes,  and,  gazing  round. 
Beheld  Valdivia,  and  Anselmo,  bound ! 
One  stood  in  arms,  as  with  a  stern  despair. 
His  helmet  cleft  in  twain,  his  temples  bare,*— 
Where  streaks  of  blood,  that  dropt  upon  his  mrnil. 
Served  but  to  show  his  face  more  deadly  palei 
His  eyebrows,  dark  and  resolute,  he  bent. 
And  s^d,  composed,  to  wait  the  dire  event 

Still  on  the  cross  his  looks  Anselmo  cast. 
As  if  all  thought  of  this  vain  world  was  pafs'd,— 
And  in  a  world  of  light,  without  a  shade. 
E'en  now  his  meek  and  guileless  spirit  stray^ 
^here  stood  the  Spanish  chief,  a  muttering  sound 
Rose,  and  each  club  was  lifted  from  the  ground ; ' 
When,  starting  from  his  faitber's  corpse,  his  sweid 
Waving  before  his  once  triumphant  lord, 
Lautaro  cried, «  My  breast  shall  meet  the  blow  t 
But  save— save  him,  to  whom  my  life  I  owe !" 

Valdivia  mark'd  hift  with  unmoved  eye. 
Then  look'd  upon  his  bonds,  nor  deign'd  reply  i 
When  Mariantu, — stealing  with  slow  pace. 
And  lifting  high  his  iron-jagged  mace, — 
Smote  him  to  earth  t  a  thousand  voices  rose. 
Mingled  with  shouts  and  yells,  <*So  fall  our 
foes!" 

Lautaro  gave  to  tears  a  moment's  space. 
As  black  in  doath  he  mark'd  Valdivia's  lace. 
Then  cried,  — ^<  Chiefs,  friends,  and  thou,  CaupoU* 

can, 
0,  spare  this  innocent  and  holy  man  ! 
He  never  sail'd  rapacious  o'er  the  deep. 
The  gold  of  blood-poUuted  lands  to  heap. 
He  never  gave  the  armed  hosts  his  aid- 
But  meekly  to  the  Mighty  Spirit  pray'd. 
That  in  all  lands  the  sounds  of  wo  might  cease. 
And  brothers  of  the  wide  world  dwell  in  pence  !*» 
The  victor  youth  saw  generous  sympathy 
Already  steal  to  every  warrior's  eye  j 
Then  thus  again  i— ^<  0,  if  this  filial  tear 
Bear  witness  my  own  father  was  most  dear.*— 
If  this  uplifted  arm,  this  bleeding  steel 
Speak,  for  my  country  what  I  felt,  and  feel } 
If,  at  this  hour,  I  meet  her  high  applause. 
While  my  heart  beats  still  ardent  in  her  causer- 
Hear,  and  forgive  these  tears  that  grateful  Aow 
0 !  hear  how  much  to  this  poor  man  I  owe. 

« I  was  a  child — ^when  to  my  sire's  abode. 
In  Chilian's  vale,  the  armed  horsemen  rode : 
Me,  whilst  my  father  cold  and  breathless  lay, 
Far  off  the  crested  soldiers  bore  away. 
And  for  a  captive  sold.    No  friend  was  near. 
To  mark  a  young  and  orphan  stranger's  tears 
This  hiunble  man,  with  kind  parental  care, 
Snatch'd  me  from  slavery — saved  frodi  dark  d«« 

spair; 
And  as  my  years  increased,  protected,  fed. 
And  breathed  a  father's  blessings  on  my  bead. 
A  Spanish  maid  was  with  himi  need  I  speak  ? 
Behold,  affection's  tear  still  wets  my  cheek  I 
Years,  as  they  pass'd,  matured  in  ripening  grace 
Her  form  unfolding,  and  ber  beauteous  faces 
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She  hetrd  my  orphaa  t»]e ;  she  lored  to  hear, 
And  tooMtiiDet  for  my  fortuDet  droppM  a  tear. 

"  Valdiria  taw  me,  now  in  btooming  age, 
And  ekifuM  me  from  the  fkther  aa  his  page  i 
The  chief  too  cberish'd  me — ^yea,  sared  my  life. 
When  in  Pern  arose  the  civil  strife. 
Yet  still  remembering  her  I  lored  so  well. 
Oft  I  return M  to  the  gray  father's  cell: 
His  voice  instmeted  me ;  recallM  my  youth 
From  rude  idolatry  to  heavenly  truth ; 
Of  this  hereafter.    He  my  darkling  mind 
Clear'd,  and  from  low  and  sensual  thoughts  refined. 
Then  first,  with  feelings  new  impressed,  I  strove 
To  hide  the  tear  of  tenderness  and  love  t 
Amid  the  fairest  maidens  of  Pern, 
My  eyes,  mv  heart,  one  only  object  knew: 
I  lived  that  object's  love  and  faith  to  share  i 
He  saw,  and  bless'd  us  with  a  father's  prayer. 

<*  Here,  at  Valdivia's  last  and  stem  command, 
I  came*-«  stranger  in  my  native  land ! 
Anselmo  (so  him  call— now  most  in  need  -  ■ 
And  standing  here  in  bonds,  for  whom  I  plead) 
Came,  by  -our  chief  so  summon'd,  and  for  aid 
To  the  Great  Spirit  of  the  Cbnstians  pray'dt 
Here  as  a  son  I  loved  him,  but  I  left 
A  wife,  a  child,  of  my  fbnd  cares  bereft, 
Never  to  see  again — ^for  death  awaits 
My  entrance  now  in  Lima's  jealous  gates. 

«  Caupolican,  didst  thou  thy  father  love  ? 
Did  his  last  dying  look  affection  move  f-~ 
Pity  this  aged  man ;  unbend  thy  brow  > 
He  was  my  fathei^^  my  father  now  !" 

Consenting  mercy  marks  each  warrior'!  mien. — 
But  who  is  this  ?— what  pallid  form  is  seen  ? 
As  cnish'd  already  by  the  fatal  blow,— 
Bound,  and  with  looks  white  as  a  wreath  of  snow,— 
Her  hands  upon  her  breast,— scarce  drawn  her 

breath,— 
A  Spanish  woman  knelt,  expecting  death. 
Whilst,  borne  by  a  dark  warrior  at  her  side. 
An  infant  shrunk  from  tiie  red  plumes,  and  cried. 
Lautaro  started^— 

<«  Injured  maid  of  Spain ! 
Me !— roe  J— 0,  take  me  to  thine  arms  again !" 
She  beard  his  voice,— with  rushing  thoughts  op- 

press'd. 
And  one  faint  sigh,  she  sunk  upon  his  breast 

Caupolican,  with  warm  emotion,  cried, 
•<  Live !  live,  LaoHro !  and  his  beauteous  bride .' 
Live,  aged  father !"— and  forthwith  commands 
A  warrior  to  unbind  Anselrao's  hands. 
She  raised  her  head :  his  eyes  first  met  her  view— 
(As  round  Lautaro*!  neck  her  arms  she  threw^ 
«  Ah,  no !"  she  feebly  spoke  i  « it  is  not  true  !— 
It  is  some  form  of  the  distemper'd  brain  !" 
Then  hid  her  face  upon  his  breast  again. 

Dark  flashing  eyes,  terrific,  glared  around  t 
Here,  his  brains  scatter'd  by  the  deadly  wound. 
The  Spanish  chief  lay,  on  the  gory  ground. 
With  lowering  brows,  and  mace  yet  dropping 

blood. 
And  clotted  hair,  there  Mariantu  stood. 
Anselmo  moumftil,  yet  in  sorrow  mild. 
Stood  opposite : — «*  A  blessing  on  your  child," 
The  woman  said,  as  slow  revived  her  waking  sense. 
And  then,  with  looks  aghast,  **  0  bear  us  hence !" 


Now  all  th'  assembled  chiefs,  assenting,  cried, 
**  Live,  live !    Lautaro  and  his  beauteous  bride  !* 
With  eager  arms,  Lautaro  snatch'd  bis  boy. 
And  kiss'd  him  in  an  agony  of  joy } 
Then  to  Anselmo  gave,  who  strove  to  speak. 
And  fblt  the  tear  first  burning  on  his  cheek ; 
The  infant  held  his  neck  with  strict  embrace. 
And  Idss'd  his  pale  emaciated  face. 

From  the  dread  scene,  wet  with  Valdivia's  giiit 
His  wan  and  trembling  charge  Lautaro  bore. 
There  was  a  bank,  where  elept  the  summer  Ugkt, 
A  small  stream  whispering  went  in  mazes  bright 
And  stealing  from  the  sea,  the  western  wind 
Waved  the  magnolias  on  the  slope  inclined  s 
The  woodpecker,  in  glittering  plumage  green. 
And  echoing  bill,  beneath  the  boughs  was  seen ) 
,  ^And,  arch'd  with  gay  and  pendent  flowers  above 
The  floripondio*  its  rich  trellis  wove. 
Lautaro  bent  with  looks  of  love  and  joy 
O'er  his  yet  trembling  wife  and  beauteous  boy. 

**  0,  by  what  miracle,  beloved !  say, 
Hast  thou  escaped  the  perils  of  the  way 
From  Lima,  where  our  peaceful  dwelling  stood. 
To  these  terrific  shores,  this  vale  of  blood  ?** 
Waked  by  hb  voice,  as  from  the  sleep  of  death. 
Faint  she  replied,  with  slow  recovering  breathy 
**  Who  shall  express,  when  thou,  best  friend !  weK 

gone. 
How  sunk  my  heart ! — deserted  and  alone 
*  Would  I  were  with  thee ;'  <^t  I  sat  and  sigh'd 
When  the  pale  moon  shone  on  the  silent  tide— 
At  length  resolved,  I  sought  thee  o'er  the  seas  t 
The  brave  bark  cheerly  went  before  the  breeze 
That  arms  and  soldiers  to  Valdivia'bore, 
From  Lima  bound  to  Chili's  southern  shore 
I  seized  the  fair  occasion — ocean  smiled. 
As  to  the  sire  I  bore  his  lisping  child. 
The  storm  arose :  with  loud  and  sudden  shock. 
The  vessel  sunk,  disparting  on  a  rock. 
Some  mariners,  amidst  the  billows  wild. 
Scarce  saved,  in  one  small  boat,  me  and  my  chiMi 
What  I  have  borne,  a  captive  since  that  day — 
(Forgive  these  tears) — I  scarce  have  heart  to  saj  \ 
None  pitied,  save  one  gentle  Indian  maid^ 
A  wild  maid,— of  her  looks  I  was  afraid ; 
Her  long  black  hair  upon  her  shoulders  fell. 
And  in  her  hand  she  bore  a  wreathed  shelL" 

Lautaro  for  a  moment  tum'd  aside. 
And,  <*  O !  my  sister !"  with  fiunt  voice  he  cried. 
**  Already  free  from  sorrow  and  alarms, 
I  clasp'd  in  thought  a  husband  in  my  arms. 
When  a  dark  warrior,  station'd  on  the  height. 
Who  held  his  solitary  watch  by  night. 
Before  me  stood,  and  lifting  high  bis  lance 
Exclaim'd,  *  No  further,  on  thy  life,  advance !' 
Faint,  wearied,  sinking  to  the  earth  with  dread 
Back  to  the  dismal  cave  my  steps  he  led. 
Duly  at  eve,  within  the  craggy  cleft, 
Some  water,  and  a  cake  of  maize,  were  lefts 
The  thirteenth  sun  unseen  went  down  the  sky  t 
When  morning  came,  they  brought  me  forth  to  die 
But  hush'd  be  every  sigh,  each  boding  fear. 
Since  all  I  sought  on  earth,  and  all  I  love,  is  here ! 

*  One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  beautifia  clfanbiai 
planu  of  South  America. 
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Her  infguit  nised  hk  btndi,  with  glisteniog  eye. 
To  leacji  a  hur^e  tnd  ndfamt  butterfly, 
That  fluttered  near  hit  faee )  with  looks  of  lore. 
And  truth  and  tenderness,  Laotaro  strove 
To  calm  her  wounded  heart ;  the  holy  sire, 
His  eyes  faint  lighted  with  a  transient  fire. 
Hung  o'er  them,  and  to  Heaven  his  prayer  addieft, 
While,  with  uplifted  hands,  he  wept  and  blest 

An  Indian  came,  with  feathers  crown'd. 
And  knelt  before  Lautaro  on  the  ground. 
••What  tidings, Indian ?' 


<«When  I  led  thy  sire,    ' 
Whom  late  thou  saw'st  upon  his  shield  expirt,  . 
Son  of  our  ulmen,  didst  thou  mark  no  trace. 
In  these  sad  looks,  of  a  rem^mber'd  fkce  ? 
Dott  thou  remember  Izdabel  f  Look,  here ! 
It  is  thy  father's  hatchet  and  his  spear." 

**  Friend  of  my  infant  days,  how  I  rejoice," 
Lautaro  crkd, «  once  more  to  hear  that  voice ! 
Life  like  a  dream,  since  last  we  met,  has  fled^ 
O !  my  beloved  sister,  thou  art  dead  !" 


**  I  come  to  guide  thee,  through  untrodden  ways. 
To  the  lone  valley,  where  thy  father's  days 
Were  passM  j  where  every  cave,  and  every  tree, 
From  mom  to  mom,  remerober'd  him  of  thee !" 

Lautaro  cried, «  Here,  faithful  Indian,  stay ; 
1  have  a  last  sad  duty  yet  to  pay, 
A  little  while  we  part  t^Thou  here  remain :" 
He  spake,  and  pass'd  like  lightning  o'er  the  plain. 
**  Ah,  cease,  Castilian  maid  !  thy  vain  alarms ! 
Bee  where  he  comes— his  father  in  his  arms !" 

«  Now  lead,"  he  cried. — ^The  Indian,  sad  and  still. 
Paced  on  from  wood  to  vale,  from  vale  to  hill  $ 
Her  infant  tired,  and  hnsh'd  a  while  to  rest. 
Smiled,  in  a  dream,  upon  its  mother'^  breast  t 
The  pensive  mother  gray  Anselmo  led  t 
Behind,  Lautaro  bore  his  father  dead. 

Beneath  the  branching  palms  they  slept  at  night ) 
The  small  birds  waked  them  ere  the  morning 

light 
^Before  their  path,  in  distant  view,  appear'd 
The  mountain  smoke,  that  its  dark  column  rear'd 
O'er  Andes'  summits,  in  the  pele  blue  sky, 
Lifting  their  icy  pinnacles  so  high. 
Four  days  they  onward  held  their  eastern  way : 
On  the  fifth  rising  mom  before  them  lay 
Chilian's  lone  glen,  amid  whose  windings  green 
The  warrior's  loved  and  last  abode  was  seen. 
No  smoke  went  up,— stillness  was  all  around, 
Save  where  the  waters  fell  with  soothing  sound. 
Save  where  the  thenca  sung  so  loud  and  clear. 
And  the  bright  humming-bird  was  spinning  near. 
Yet  here  all  human  tumults  seem'd  to  cease. 
And  sunshine  rested  on  the  spot  of  peace ; 
The  myrtles  bloom'd  as  fragrant  and  as  green 
As  if  Lautaro  scarce  had  left  the  scene. 
And  in  his  ear  the  falling  water's  spray 
Seem'd  swelling  with  the  sounds  of  yesterday. 
*<  Where  yonder  rock  the  aged  cedars  shade. 
There  shall  my  father's  bones  in  peace  be  laid." 

Beneath  the  cedar's  shade  they  dug  the  ground ) 
Ihe  small  and  sad  communion  gather'd  round. 


Beside  the  grave  stood  aged  Itdabel, 

And  broke  the  spear,  and  cried, «  Farewell  ^— fare* 

well!—" 
Lautaro  hid  his  fkce,  and  sigh'd  «  Adieu !" 
As  tiie  stone  hatchet  in  the  grave  he  threw. 
The  little  child,  that  to  its  mother  clung, 
With  sidelong  looks,  that  on  her  garment  hung, 
Listen'd,  half-shrinking,  as  with  awe  profound, 
And  dropt  Its  flowers,  unconscious,  on  the  ground. 
The  alpaca,  now  grown  old,  and  almost  wild. 
Which  poor  Olofat  cherisfa'd,  when  a  child. 
Came  from  the  mountains,  and  with  earnest  gaze, 
SeemM  as  remembering  tliose  departed  days. 
When  his  tall  neck  he  bent,  with  aspect  bland, 
And  lick'd,  in  silence,  the  cares^g  hand ! 

And  now  Anselmo,  his  pale  brow  inclined. 
The  warrior's  relics,  dust  to  dust,  consign  *d 
With  Christian  rites,  and  sung,  on  bending  knee, 
*<  Eteraam  pacem  dona,  Domine." 
Then  rising  up,  he  closed  the  holy  book ; 
And  lifting  in  the  beam  his  lighted  look, 
(The  cross,  with  meekness,  folded  on  his  breast,) 
**  Here,  too,"  he  cried,  <*  my  bones  in  peace  shall 

rest! 
Few  years  remain  to  me,  and  never  fiiore 
Shall  I  behold,  O  Spain !  thy  distant  shore ! 
Here  lay  my  bones,  that  the  same  tree  may  wave 
O'er  the  poor  Christian's  and  the  Indian's  grave. 
Then  may  it— (when  the  sons  of  future  days 
Shall  hear  our  tale,  and  on  the  hillock  gaze,) 
Then  may  it  teach,  that  charity  should  bind. 
Where'er  they  roam,  the  brothers  of  mankiifl ! 
The  time  shall  come,  when  wildest  tribes  shall  hear 
Thy  voice,  O  Christ !  and  drop  the  slaughtering 
spear. 

**  Yet,  we  condemn  not  hhn  who  bravely  stood* 
To  seal  his  country's  freedom  with  his  blood ; 
And  if,  in  after-times,  a  mthless  band 
Of  fell  invaders  sweep  my  native  land. 
May  she,  by  Chili's  stem  example  led. 
Hurl  back  his  thunder  on  th'  assailant's  head ; 
Sustain'd  by  freedom,  strike  th'  avenging  blow. 
And  learn  one  virtue  from  her  ancient  foe  !" 

EPILOOUB. 

These  notes  I  sung  when  strove  indignant  Spain 
To  rend  th'  abhorr'd  invader's  iron  chain  ! 

With  beating  heart,  we  listen'd  from  afar 
To  each  faint  rumour  of  the  various  war  { 
Now  trembled,  lest  her  fainting  sons  should  yield  i 
Now  foUow'd  thee  to  the  ensanguined  field  $ 
Thee,  most  heroic  Wellington,  and  cried. 
When  Salamanca's  plain  in  shouts  replied, 
<<  All  is  not  lost !   The  scatter'd  eagles  fly — 
All  is  not  lost !   England  and  victory !" 

Hark  I  the  noise  hurtles  in  the  frozen  north ! 
France  pours  again  her  banner'd  legions  forth. 
With  tramp,  and  plumed  horsemen !  Whence  that 

cry? 
Lo !  ancient  Moscow  flaming  to  the  sky ! 
Imperial  fugitive !  back  to  the  gates 
Of  Paris !  while  despair  the  tale  relates. 
Of  dire  discomfiture,  and  shame,  and  flight. 
And  the  dead,  bleaching  on  the  snows  of  nighu 

Shout !  for  the  heart  ennobling  transport  fills ! 
Conquest's  red  banner  floats  along  the  hills 
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That  gird  the  guilty  city !    Shout  amaiuy 
For  Europe,— Eogland,— for  delivered  Spain ! 
Shout,  for  a  world  avenged .' 

The  toil  is  o'er,^ 
Enough  wide  earth  hath  reek'd  with  human  gore-*- 
At  Waterloo,  amidst  the  countless  deod, 
The  war-fiend  gave  his  last  loud  shriek,  and  fled. 
Thou  stood'st  in  frqnt,  my  country .'  on  that  day 
Of  horrors ;  thou  more  awful  didst  display 
Thy  long-tried  valour,  when  from  tank  to  rank 
Death  hurrying  strode,  and  that  vast  army  shrank 
Soldiers  of  England,  the  dread  day  is  won ! 
Soldiers  of  England,  on,  brave  comrades,  on  I 
Pursue  them  I  Yes,  ye  did  pursue,  till  night 
Hid  the  foul  rout  of  their  disastrous  flight 

Halt  on  this  hill— your  wasted  strength  repair. 
And  close  your  labours,  to  the  well  known  air. 
Which  e*en  your  children  sing,  *<  0  Lord,  arise  I" 
Peals  the  long  line,  **  Scatter  his  enemies  !*' 
Back  to  the  scenes  of  home,  the  evening  fire. 
Or  May-day  sunshine  on  the  village  spire. 
The  blissful  thought  by  that  loved  air  is  led. 
Here  heard  amidst  the  dying  and  the  dead.* 

Twas  when  affliction  with  cold  shadow  bung 
On  half  the  nAsted  world,  these  notes  I  sung. 
Thus  pass*d  the  storm,  and  o'er  a  night  of  woes 
More  beautiful  the  mom  of  freedom  rose. 
Now  with  a  sigh,  I  close,  alas !  the  strain. 
And  mourn  thy  fate,  abused,  insulted  Spain ! 
When,  for  stem  Valour,  baring  his  bold  breast, 
I  see  wan  Bigotry,  in  monkish  ve8t,t 
Point^#cowling,  to  the  dungeon's  gloom,  and  wave 
The  sword  insulting  o'er  the  fallen  brave, 
(The  sword  of  him  who  foreign  hate  withstood. 
Whose  point  yet  drops  with  the  invader'k  blood,) 
Then,  where  yon  darkt  tribunal  shames  the  day,   , 
Hurl  it  with  curses  and  with  scorn  away ! 

Turn  from  the  thought :  and  if  one  generous  heart 
In  these  fictitious  scenef  has  borne  a  part. 
For  the  poor  Indian  in  remotest  lands. 
The  sable  slave,  that  lifu  his  bleeding  hands. 
For  wretchedness,  and  ignorance,  and  need, 
0 !  let  the  aged  missionary  plead ! 

The  tale  is  told — a  tale  of  days  of  yore. 
The  soldier — the  gray  father— are  no  more ; 
And  the  brief  shades,  that  pleased  a  while  the  eye 
Are  faded,  like  the  landscapes  of  the  sky. 

Yet  may  the  moral  still  remain  impress'd 
To  warm  the  patriot,  or  the  pious  breast. 
Wh/ere'er  aggression  marches,  may  the  brave 
Rush  unappall'd  their  father's  land  to  save .' 
Where  sounds  of  glad  salvation  are  gone  out 
Unto  alt  lands,  as  with  an  angel's  shout, 
May  holy  zeal  its  energies  employ ! 
Rocks  of  Saldanna,  break  forth  into  joy  ! 
Isles,  o'er  the  waste  of  desert  ocean  strown. 
Rivers,  that  sweep  through  shades  and  sands  un- 
known. 


e  Alluding  to  a  meet  Interesting  fact  In  the  historx  of 
^at  eventful  struggle,  closed  by  the  national  air  of  Ood 
save  the  King. 

t  Alluding  to  the  anjost  treatment  of  thoee  brave  men 
who  saved  the  lifo  and  the  t^irone  of  a  bigoted  and  an- 
frateful  prince. 

^ThelnqntsiUon. 


Mountains  of  inmott  AlHc,  where  no  ray 
Hath  ever  pierced,  from  Beth1em*s  star  oC>day, 
Savages,  fierce  witbclubi,4ind  shaggy  hair. 
Who  woods  and  thickets  with  the  lion  share, 
Hark  !  the  glad  echoes  of  the  cltffii  repeat, 
**  How  beauteous,  in  the  desert,  are  the  feet 
Of  them,  who  bear,  o'er  wastes  and  trackless  i 
Tidings  of  mercy  to  remotest  lands  I" 

Patiently  plodding,  the  Moravian  mild 
Sees  stealing  culture  creep  along  the  wild. 
And  twice  ten  thousand  leagues  o'er  ocean's  roar, 
And  far  from  friends  whom  he  may  see  no  more, 
Constmcts  the  wanner  hut,  or  delves  the  sod ; 
Cheerful,  as  stiU  beneath  the  eye  of  God. 
Where,  muttering  spoil,  or  death,  the  Caflte  pwwVH, 
Or  moonlight  wolves,  a  gaunt  assembly,  howlM, 
No  sounds  are  heard  along  the  champaign  wide. 
But  one  small  chapel  bell,  at  eventide, 
Whilst  notes  unwonted  linger  in  the  air. 
The  songs  of  Sion,  or  the  voice  of  prayer! 

And  thou,  the  light  of  God's  eternal  word. 
Record,  and  Spirit  of  the  living  Lord, 
Hid  and  unknown  from  half  the  world,— at  length, 
Rise  like  the  sun,  and  go  forth  in  thy  strength ! 
Already  towering  o'er  old  Ganges  stream. 
The  dark  pagoda  brightens  in  thy  beam : 
And  the  dim  eagles,  on  the  topmost  height 
Of  Jaggernaut,  shine  as  in  rooming  light! 
Beyond  the  snows  of  savage  Labrador 
The  ray  pervades  pole  Greenland's  wintry  i 
The  demon  spell,  that  bound  the  slumbering  i 
Dissolves  before  its  holy  influence, 
As  the  gray  rock  of  ice,  a  shapeless  heap. 
Thaws  in  the  sunshine  of  the  summer  deep. 
Proceed,  auspicious  and  evi^tful  day ! 
Banner  of  Christ,  thy  ampler  folds  display ! 
Let  Atlas  shout  with  Andes,  and  proclaim 
To  earth,  and  sea,  and  skies,  a  Saviour's  name, 
Till  angel  voices  in  the  sound  shall  blend. 
And  one  hosanna  from  all  worlds  aseend ! 


SONG*  OF  THE  CID.f 

The  Cid  is  sitting,  in  martial  state. 

Within  Valentia's  wall ; 
And  chiefs  of  high  renown  attend 

The  knightly  festival. 

Brave  Alvar  Fanez,  and  a  troop 

Of  gallant  men,  were  there ; 
And  there  came  Donna  Xtmena, 

His  wife  and  daughters  fkir. 

When  the  foot-page  bent  on  his  knee. 
What  tidings  brought  he  then  ? 

<<  Morocco's  king  is  on  the  seas, 
With  fifty  thousand  men." 

«*  Now  God  be  praised !"  the  Cid  he  cried, 

"  Let  every  hold  be  stored : 
Let  fly  the  holy  gonfalon,^ 

And  give « St  James,'  the  word." 


*  Referred  to  In  p.  505. 

t  Compare  with  Soothey's  admirable  translation  of  t 
Cid. 
(Banner  consecmted  by  the  pope. 
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And  BOW,  upon  the  turret  high, 

Wftfl  bttid  the  tignml  drum') 
And  loud  the  wttehman  blew  hif  tmmp, 

And  eried, «  They  eome !  they  come  !'* 
The  Cid  then  raised  his  sword  on  high. 

And  by  Crod's  mother  swore. 
These  walls,  hard-gotten,  he  would  keep, 

Or  bathe  their  base  in  gore. 

**  My  wife,  my  daughter,  what,  in  tears ! 

Nay,  hang  not  thus  your  head ; 
For  you  shall  see  how  well  we  fight  i 

How  soldiers  earn  their  bread. 

"  We  will  go  out  against  the  Moors, 
And  crush  them  in  jrour  sight;" 

And  all  the  Christians  shouted  loud, 
**  May  God  defend  the  right !" 

He  took  his  wife  and  daughter's  hand, 

80  resolute  was  he, 
And  led  them  to  the  highest  tower 

That  overlooks  the  sea. 

They  saw  how  vast  a  pagan  power 

Came  sailing  o*er  the  brine ; 
They  saw,  beneath  the  morning  light. 

The  Moorish  crescents  shine. 

These  ladies  then  grew  deadly  pale, 

As  heart-struck  with  dismay ; 
And  when  they  heard  the  tambours  beat. 

They  tum*d  their  head  away. 

The  thronged  streamen  glittering  flew, 

The  sun  was  shining  bright, 
«Now  cheer,"  the  valiant  Cid  he  cried) 

«*  This  is  a  glorious  sight  !*' 

Whilst  thus,  with  shuddering  look  aghast. 

These  fearful  ladies  stood. 
The  Cid  he  raised  his  sword,  and  cried, 

<*  All  this  is  for  your  good. 

"  Ere  fifteen  days  are  gone  and  past. 

If  God  assist  the  right. 
Those  tambours  that  now  sound  to  scare, 

Shall  sound  for  your  delight" 

The  Moors  who  pressed  beneath  the  towen 

Now  <«  AUah !  Allah  J"  sung; 
Each  Christian  knight  his  broad-sword  drew. 

And  loud  the  trumpets  rung. 

Then  up,  the  noble  Cid  bespoke 

"  Let  each  brave  warrior  go. 
And  arm  hhnself,  in  dusk  of  mom, 

Ere  chanticleer  shall  crow ) 

^  And  in  the  lofty  minster  church. 

On  Santiago  call,— 
That  good  Bishoppe  Hieronymo,* 

Shall  there  absolve  you  all. 

"  But  let  us  prudent  counsel  take. 

In  this  eventful  hour  t 
For  yon  proud  infidels,  I  ween. 

They  are  a  mighty  power." 

Then  Alvar  Fanez  counselPd  well, 
«*  We  will  deceive  the  foe, 

•  The  eommon  phraseology  of  the  old  macrical  lallad. 
Vol.  in.— 88 


And  ambush  with  three  hundred  ment 
Ere  the  first  cock  does  crow : 

**  And  when  against  the  Moorish  men 

The  Cid  leads  up  his  powers,— 
We,  rushing  from  the  hollow  glen, 

WUl  fall  on  them  with  ours." 

This  counsel  pleased  the  chieftain  wellt 

He  said,  it  should  be  so ; 
And  the  good  bishop  should  sing  mass. 

Ere  the  first  cock  did  crow. 

The  day  is  gone,  the  night  is  come ) 

At  cock-crow  all  appear 
In  Pedro's  church  to  shrive  themselves. 

And  holy  mass  to  heart 

On  Santiago  there  they  call'd. 

To  hear  them  and  to  save ; 
And  that  good  bishop,  at  the  mass. 

Great  absolution  gave. 

**  Fear  not,"  he  cried, «  when  thousands  Jleed 

When  horse  on  man  shall  roll ! 
Whoever  dies,  I  take  his  sins. 

And  God  shall  save  his  souL 

**  A  boon !  a  boon  *"  the  bishop  cried, 

**  I  have  sung  mass  to-day  $ 
Let  me  be  foremost  in  the  fight. 

And  lead  the  bloody  fray." 

Now  Alvar  Fanez  and  his  men 

Had  gain'd  the  thickefk  shade ; 
And,  with  hush'd  breath  and  anxious  eye. 

Had  there  their  ambush  laid. 

Four  thousand  men,  with  trump,  and  shout, 

Forth  issued  from  the  gate ; 
Where  my  brave  Cid,  io  harness  bright. 

On  Bavi^ca  sate. 

They  pass'd  the  ambush  on  the  left. 
And  march'd  o'er  dale  and  down. 

Till  soon  they  saw  the  Moorish  camp 
Betwixt  them  and  the  town. 

My  Cid  then  spurr'd  his  horse,  and  set 

The  battle  In  array. 
The  first  beam  on  his  standard  shone 

Which  Pero  bore  that  day 

When  this  the  Moors  astonied  saw, 

«  Allah !"  began  their  ciyt 
The  tambours  beat,  the  cymbals  rung. 

As  they  would  rend  the  sky. 

**  Banner,  advance !"  my  Cid  cried  then. 

And  raised  aloft  his  sword  $ 
The  whole  host  answer'd  with  a  shout, 

«  St  Mary,  and  our  Lord !" 

That  good  Bishop,  Hieronymo, 

Bravely  hu  battle  bore } 
And  cried,  as  he  spurr'd  on  his  resolute 

«  Hurrah !  for  the  Campeador !" 

The  Moorish  and  the  Christian  host 

Mingle  their  dying  cries. 
And  many  a  horse  along  the  plain 

Without  his  rider  flies. 
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Now  Alvti  Fanez,  and  his  men, 
Who  croiicbM  in  thickets  low, 

Leap'd  up,  and,  with  the  lightning  ghince, 
Rush'd  on  the  wavering  foe. 

The  Moors,  who  saw  their  pennons  gay 

All  waving  in  the  wind, 
Fled  in  despair,  for  still  they  fear*d 

A  greater  host  hehind. 

The  crescent  sinks  !•— ^  Pnrsoe  I  pursue ! 

Haste — spur  along  the  plain ! 
See  where  they  fall — see  where  they  lie, 

Never  to  rise  again." 

Of  fifty  thousand  who,  at  morn, 

Came  forth  in  armour  bright. 
Scarce  fifteen  thousand  souls  were  left, 

To  tell  the  tale  at  night 

My  Cid  then  wiped  his  bloody  brow, 

And  thus  was  heard  to  say, 
"  Well,  Bavi^ca,*  hast  thou  sped. 

My  noble  horse  !  to-day.*' 

If  thousands  then  escaped  the  sword, 

Let  none  my  Cid  condemn  s 
For  they  were  swept  into  the  sea. 

And  the  surge  went  over  them. 

There's  many  a  maid  of  Tetuan 

All  day  shall  sit  and  weep  ; 
Biit  never  see  her  lover's  sail 

Shine  on  the  northern  deep. 

There's  many  a  mother,  with  her  babe, 
Shall  pace  the  sounding  shore. 

And  think  upon  its  father's  smile. 
Whom  she  shall  see  no  more. 

Aock,  hoary  ocean,  mournfully. 

Upon  thy  billowy  bed; 
For,  dark  and  deep,  thy  surges  sweep 

O'er  thousands  of  the  dead. 


SONNETTS  WRITTEN  CHIEFLY  DU- 
RING VARIOUS  JOURNEYS.* 

IN  TWO   PARTS. 

Cantantes,  licet  usque,  minus  via  Issdet,  oamus. 

Virgtl. 
Still  let  cs  soothe  our  travel  with  a  strain. 

Warton. 

PART    I. 
SONNET. 

WAtTTEH  AT  TTNElfOUTH,  irOETHUMBEKLAlID,  ATTES 
A  TEMPESTUOUS   VOYAGE. 

As  slow  I  climb  the  clifiPs  ascending  side. 
Much  musing  on  the  track  of  terror  past. 
When  o'er  the  dark  wave  rode  the  howling  blast. 

Pleased  I  look  back,  and  view  the  tranquil  tide 


That  laves  the  pebbled  shore  i  and  now  the  beam 
Of  evening  smiles  on  the  gray  battlement. 
And  yon  forsaken  tower*  that  time  has  renti 
The  lifted  oar  far  off  with  silver  gleam 
Is  touch'd,  and  bush'd  is  all  the  billowy  deep ! 
Soothed  by  the  scene,  thus  on  tired  nature's  breai 
A  stillness  slowly  steals,  and  kindred  rest ; 
While  sea-sounds  lull  her,  as  she  sinks  to  sleeps 
Like  mekMlies  which  mourn  upon  the  lyre. 
Waked  by  the  breeze,  and,  as  they  mourn,  expire 


SONNET. 

AT  BAMBOROUOH  CASTLE.t 

Ye  holy  towers  that  shade  the  wave-worn  steep^ 
Long  may  ye  rear  your  aged  brows  sublime. 
Though  hurrying  silent  by,  relentless  time 

Assail  you,  and  the  winter  whirlwind's  sweep ! 

For  far  from  blazing  grandeur's  crowded  halls. 
Here  Charity  hath  fix'd  her  chosen  seat. 
Oft  listening  tearful  whec  the  wild  winds  best 

With  hollow  bodings  round  year  ancient  walls; 

And  Pity,  at  the  dark  and  stonr;*  hour 
Of  midnight,  when  the  moon  is  hid  on  high. 

Keeps  her  lone  watch  upon  the  topmost  tower. 
And  turns  her  ear  to  each  expiring  cry ; 

Blest  if  her  aid  some  fainting  wretch  might  save. 

And  snatch  him  cold  and  speechless  from  the 
wave. 


SONNET. 

TO  THE  RIVER  WERtBECK.^ 

While  slowly  wanders  thy  sequcster'd  stream, 
Wensbeck  !  the  mossy-scatter'd  rocks  among,  * 
In  fancy's  ear  still  making  plaintive  song 

To  the  dark  woods  above,  that  waving  seem 


•  His  favourite  horse. 

t  These  sonnets  were  dedicated  **To  the  Rev.  Newton 
Oi;le,  DD.,  Dean  of  Winchester.— Donhead,  Wilts,  Nov. 
1797" 


♦  Tynemouth  prfary  nnJ  cMUe,Kanhumberl«ul*— Thi 
remains  of  this  munoaitPTj  atb  ilLiinied  an  a  lift^  mckf 
point,  on  the  honh  bU*?  of  thp  pnirinre  tnlD  the  rtT«t 
Tyne,  abouL  *  irilte  aqd  a  hiirb«l>^w  Nnnb^^iFlJs.  The 
exalted  rock  Etti  wKkh  thfi  rponamr-iy  stood  rendMvd  H 
visible  at  wa  a  lonsr  wiy  otT,  In  B«*rT  dtrvcUijii,  wfifDce 
it  presented  iiaeirAii  if  e^liaciJAi  theeeamtn  In  Elkfi^er  Ut 
make  their  v^'xt^  atiJ  promiwmuHmaU  prraenL*  la  i>i? 
Virgin  Mtttj  amJ  Ni.  OH*in  for  ihclrdelltefuflce, 

t  This  yeny  ancient  caflle,  wiih  iis  cxtm^lve  dpmalB^ 
herotofore  th<^  pmpprly  of  ihv  (tmWy  vf  Foxw\et<,  vhmt 
heiress  marrioj  Lord  Crei^e,  bi9haf>  of  Durtnim,  Is  &ppny 
priated  by  \h»  w'lU  of  vhai  pimid  prdiitf^  l<:t  diiny  benevo 
lent  purptw^s;  paitSculiirly  iliai  of  tninlJieriTig  iftstanl 
relief  to  surd  ihipwrf>c)f  thl  niirinor^  aj  on^f  hmpfwi  to  Im 
cast  on  tiiU  danfrr^raibs  caatl,  for  whiun  pnaKrvrntloa,  »ad 
that  of  the  E  r  V  rflsel  J,  a  V4^ry  p(>M  i  b\  a  juKijuiK  e  ii  c^mtfj  w4» 
and  is  at  &]^  Llmrs  re^idy.  The  whule  »iaie  Is  vesled  In 
the  hands  tif  injstpcfl,  mie  nf  whortiiDr.  Sharps  rtrchd«tcoti 
of  NonhuiTitri  rliinJ,  wiih  an  active  ital  weUsuite^d  li?  tbn 
nature  of  ihn  hunEiino  iEiitttutkin,  maltpj  itiw  ujtle  hJi 
chief  resiilf'Tiicp,  aite-mlm^  with  iinweafloil  dillgt'^nr-a  in 
the  proper  appli^aLilon  of  tifip  f  hartty, 

t  The  W^i?rialrtjdk  id  &  romit  title  jifiil  MSf^t^iered  rlwf 
in  NorthumTw'j-lnEid,  On  iu  i.maki  a  feiltmi^^  cur  Lo^yli 
Chapel.  *^T\w  r^mahi*  cif  ihia  anta,]\  chapfrl,orQratDry% 
(says  Groe^f}  fland  fn  a  shady  ■ol1iUflr*,itn  i!i«  n^vth  hjaftk 
of  the  WenaJaeck,  about  Lhraft^>u^n«?rTi  lA  m  milp  wc*l  of 
Boihall,  in  a  ipai  ailfrirab)y  c«kuUie«t  fuf  mMlfuU'ill 
It  was  probaUy  built  by  one  of  ibe  Bartiiui  OvIa.'^    Tt3l« 
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To  bend  o*er  some  enchanted  spot ;  removed  - 
From  life's  vain  coil,  I  listen  to  the  wind, 
And  think  I  hear  meek  sorrow's  plaint,  reclined 
O'er  the  forsaken  tomb  of  one  she  loved ! 
Fair  scenes !  ye  lend  a  pleasure,  long  unknown, 
To  him  who  passes  weary  on  his  way — 
The  farewell  tear,  which  now  be  turns  to  pay, 
Shall  thank  you ; — and  whene'er  of  pleasures  flown 
His  heart  some  long-lost  image  would  renew. 
Delightful  haunts !  he  will  remember  you. 


SONNET. 

iro  TBS    BIVEB  TWEED. 

O  Tweed  !  a  stranger,  that  with  wandering  feet 

O'er  hill  and  dale  has  journey 'd  many  a  mile 

(If  so  his  weaiy  thoughts  he  might  beguile,) 
Delighted  turns  thy  beauteous  scenes  to  greet 
The  waving  branches  that  romantic  bend 

O'er  thy  tall  banks,*  a  soothing  charm  bestow ; 

The  murmurs  of  thy  wandering  wave  below 
Seem  to  his  ear  the  pity  of  a  friend. 
Delightful  stream !  though  now  along  thy  shore. 

When  spring  returns  in  all  her  wonted  pride. 
The  shepherd's  distant  pipe  is  heard  no  more. 

Yet  here  with  pensive  peace  could  I  abide,t 
Far  from  the  stormy  world's  tumultuous  roar. 

To  muse  upon  thy  banks  at  eventide. 


SONNET. 

EvExmro,  as  slow  thy  placid  shades  descend. 
Veiling  with  gentlest  hush  the  landscape  still. 
The  lonely  battlement,  and  farthest  hill 

And  wood,  I  think  of  those  that  have  no  friend. 

Who  now,  perhaps,  by  melancholy  led, 
From  the  broad  blaze  of  day,  where  pleasure 

flaunts, 
Retiring,  wander  'mid  thy  lonely  haunts 

Unseen ;  and  watch  the  tints  that  o'er  thy  bed 

Hang  lovely,  to  their  pensive  fancy's  eye 
Presenting  fairy  vales,  where  the  tired  mind 
Might  rest,  beyond  the  marmurt  of  mankind, 

Nor  hear  the  hourly  moans  of  misery ! 

Ah !  beauteous  views,  tluit  hope's  fair  gleams  the 
while 

Should  smile  like  you,  and  perish  as  they  smile ! 


river  is  thus  beautifully  characterised  l^  Akenslde,  who 
was  born  near  it: 

**0  ye  Northumbrian  shades,  which  overlook 
The  rocky  pavement,  and  the  moesy  falls 
Of  solitary  Wensbeck's  limpid  stream ! 
How  gladly  I  recall  your  well  known  seate 
Beloved  of  old,  and  that  delightAil  time 
When  all  alone,  for  many  a  summer's  day, 
I  wandered  through  your  calm  recesses,  led 
In  silence  by  some  powerful  hand  unseen." 
Written  on  passing  the  Tweed  at  Kelso,  where  the 
scenery  is  much  more  picturesque  than  it  is  near  Berwick, 
the  mora  general  route  of  travellers  into  Scotland.   It  was 
a  beautiful  and'stiU  autumnal  eve  when  we  passed. 

t  Alluding  to  the  simple  and  affecting  pastoral  strains 
for  which  Scotland  has  jeen  so  long  celebrated.  I  need 
not  mention  Lochaber,  the  braes  of  Ballendine,  Tweed- 
side  etc.     I 


SONNET. 

ON  LEAVnrO  ▲  VILLAOB  IK  tOOTLAHD. 

Cltbdale,  as  thy  romantic  vales  I  leave. 
And  bid  farewell  to  each  retiring  hill, 
Where  fond  attention  seems  to  linger  still, 
Tracing  the  broad  bright  landscape ;  much  I  griev« 
That,  mingled  with  the  toiling  crowd,  no  more 
I  may  return  year  varied  views  to  mark. 
Of  rocks  amid  the  sunshine  towering  dark, 
Of  rivers  winding  wild,*  and  mountains  hoar. 
Or  castle  gleaming  on  the  distant  steep  S— 
For  this  a  look  back  on  tby  hills  I  cast. 
And  many  a  softenM  image  of  the  pest 
Pleased  I  combine,  and  bid  remembrance  keep. 
To  soothe  me  with  fair  views  and  fancies  rude. 
When  I  pursue  my  path  in  solitude. 


SONNET. 

TO  THE  RIVEB  ITCHIir,  NEAR  WINTON. 

lTCHiN,t  when  I  behold  thy  banks  again. 
Thy  crumbling  margin,  and  thy  silver  breast, 
On  which  the  selfsame  tints  still  seem'd  to  rest. 

Why  feels  my  heart  the  shivering  sense  of  ptin  f 

Is  it — that  many  a^ummer's  day  has  past 
Since,  in  life's  mom,  I  caioll'd  on  thy  side  P 
Is  it — that  oft,  since  then,  my  heart  has  sigh'd 

As  youth,  and  hope's  delusive  gleams,  flew  fist  ? 
Is  it — that  those,  who  circled  on  thy  shore. 
Companions  of  my  youth,  now  meet  no  more  ? 

Whate'er  the  cause,  upon  thy  banks  I  bend, 
Sorrowing,  yet  feel  such  solace  at  my  heart. 

As  at  the  meeting  of  some  long-lost  friend, 
From  whom,  in  happier  hours,  we  wept  to  part.^ 


SONNET. 

0  POVERTY !  though  from  thy  haggard  eye. 
Thy  cheerless  mien,  of  every  charm  bereft. 
Thy  brow  that  hope's  last  traces  long  have  left. 

Vain  fortune's  feeble  sons  with  terror  fly; 

1  love  thy  solitary  haunts  to  seek : — 

For  pity,  reckless  of  her  own  distress ; 

And  patience,  in  the  pall  of  wretchedness. 
That  turns  to  the  bleak  storm  her  faded  cheek ; 
And  piety,  that  never  told  her  wrong  t 

And  meek  content,  whose  griefs  no  more  rebel ; 
And  genius,  warbling  sweet  her  saddest  song  s 

And  sorrow,  listening  to  a  lost  friend's  knell. 
Long  banish'd  from  the  world's  insulting  throng ; 

With  thee,  and  thy  unfriended  offspring,  dwell. 


*  There  is  a  wildness  almost  fantastic  in  the  view  oi 
the  river  from  Stirling  Castle,  the  course  of  which  is  seeit 
for  many  miles,  making  a  thousand  turnings. 

t  The  Iichln  is  a  river  running  from  Winchester  to 
Southampton,  the  banks  of  which  have  been  the  scene  of 
many  a  holiday  sport.  The  lines  were  composed  on  aa 
evening  in  a  journey  from  Oxford  to  Southampton,  the  first 
time  I  had  seen  the  Iichln  since  I  led  school. 

t  We  remf*mbcr  them  as  friends  from  whom  we  ware 
sorry  ever  to  have  parted.— 5feM//t't  TheorV' 
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SONNBT. 

▲T  DtnnM  cuiTiy  JULY  90,  1787. 

Of  these  white  cliffi,  that,  calm  above  the  flood, 
Uplift  their  sbtdowing  heads,  and,  at  their  feet. 
Scarce  hear  the  scufe  that  has  for  ages  beat, 
Sure  many  a  lonely  wanderer  has  stood  i 
And,  whilst  the  lifted  murmur  met  his  ear, 
And  o'er  the  distant  billows  the  still  twt 
Saird  slow,  has  thought  of  all  his  heart  must 
leave 
To-morrow  i  of  the  friends  be  loved  noet  dear  i 
Of  social  scenes,  from  whieh  be  wept  to  partt 
But  if,  like  roe,  he  knew  how  fruitless  all 
The  thoughts  that  would  fiill  fain  the  past 
recall. 
Soon  would  he  quell  the  risings  of  his  heart, 
And  brave  the  wild  winds  and  unhearing  tide— 
The  world  his  country,  and  his  God  his.  guide. 


SONNET. 

'  AT  OSTEIfD,  LAITDIIVO,  JWY  21,  1787. 

Th»  orient  beam  illumes  the  parting  otp— 
From  yonder  azure  track,  emerging  white. 
The  earliest  sail  slow  gains  upon  the  sight. 

And  the  blue  wave  comes  rippling  to  the  sbore-^ 

Meantime  far  off  the  rear  of  darkness  flies : 
Yet  'mid  the  beauties  of  the  morn,  unmoved, 
Like  one  for  ever  torn  from  all  he  loved, 

Towards  Albion's  heights  I  turn  my  longing  eyes. 

Where  eveiy  pleasure  seem'd  erewhile  to  dwell : 
Yet  boots  it  not  to  think,  or  to  complain. 
Musing  sad  ditties  to  the  reckless  main  t 

To  dreams  like  these,  adieu !  the  pealing  bell 
%         Speaks  of  the  hour  that  stays  not— and  the  day 

To  life's  sad  turmoil  calls  my  heart  away. 


SONNET. 

AT  08TEND,  JULY  22,   1787. 

How  sweet  the  tuneful  bells'  responsive  peal  !• 
As  when,  at  opening  room,  the  fragrant  breeze 
Breathes  on  the  trembling  sense  of  wan  disease, 

So  piercing  to  my  heart  their  force  I  feel ! 

*  Wriuen  on  landing  at09tend,and  hearing,  very  Mriy 

in  the  morning,  the  carillons. 
The  effisa  of  bells  has  been  often  described,  bni  bj  none 

mare  beauUrully  than  Cowper:^ 

How  soft  the  music  of  those  rillage  bells. 

Falling  at  intervals  upon  the  ear 

In  cadence  sweet,  now  dying  all  away, 

Now  pealing  loud  again,  and  louder  siill, 

Clear  and  sonorous,  as  the  gale  comes  on! 

With  easy  force  It  opens  all  the  cells 

Where  memory  slept.    Wherever  I  have  heard 

A  kindred  melody,  the  scene  recurs. 

And  with  it  all  its  pleasures  and  Its  pains. 

Such  comprehensive  views  the  spirit  takes, 

That  In  a  few  short  moments  I  retrace 

(As  In  a  map  the  voyager  his  course) 

The  windings  of  my  way  through  many  years. 

Coifper'#  7b»*,  book  f  1. 


And  bark !  with  lessening  ndeneo  now  they  hn. 
And  DOW,  along  the  white  and  level  tide. 
They  fling  their  mekncboly  music  wide  $ 
Bidding  me  many  a  tender  thought  reeall 
Of  summer  days,  and  tlK)se  delightful  years 
When  by  my  native  streams,  in  life's  fair  prime 
The  mournful  magie  of  tlmr  mingling  chfane 
First  waked  my  wondering  childhood  Into  tean ! 
But  seeming  now,  when  all  tboee  days  are  o'er, 
The  sounds  of  joy  onee  heard,  and  beard  no  more. 


SONNET. 

e 

Oir  THE  BIV£B  BHUIE. 

'TWAS  mom,  and  beauteous  on  the  mountain's 
brow 
(Hung  with  the  beamy  clusters  of  the  vine) 
Stream 'd  the  blue  light,  when  on  the  sparkling 
Rhine 
We  bounded,  and  the  white  waves  round  the 

prow 
In  tnurmurs  parted ; — varying  as  we  go, 
Lo !  the  woods  open,  and  the  rocks  retire. 
Some  convent's  ancient  walls  or  glistening  spirt 
'Mid  the  bright  landscape's  track  unfolding  slow. 
Here  dark,  with  furrow'd  aspect,  like  despair. 
Frowns  the  bleak  cliff— there  on  the  woodland'* 

side 
The  shadowy  sunshine  pours  its  streaming  tidei 
Whilst  hope,  enchanted  with  the  scene  so  fair, 
Would  wish  to  linger  many  a  summer'*  day. 
Nor  heeds  how  fast  the  prospect  winds  away.    ' 


SONNET. 

AT  A    COHVCWT. 

If  chance  some  pensive  stranger,  hither  led, 
(His  bosom  glowing  from  majestic  views. 
The  gorgeous  dome,  or  tlie  proud  landscaped 
hues,] 
Should  ask  who  sleeps  beneath  this  lowly  bed— 
Tis  poor  Matilda !— To  the  cloister'd  scene, 
A  mourner,  beauteous  and  unknown,  she  came. 
To  shed  her  tears  unmark'd,  and  quench  the 
flame 
Of  fruitless  love,  yet  vras  her  look  serene 
As  the  pale  moonlight  in  the  midnight  aisle ; 
Her  voice  was  soft,  which  yet  a  charm  could 

lend. 
Like  that  which  spoke  of  a  departed  friend 
And  a  meek  sadness  sat  upon  her  smile  ! 
Now,  far  removed  from  every  earthly  ill, 
Her  woes  are  buried,  and  her  heart  is  still. 


SONNET. 

0  TIME !  who  know'st  a  lenient  band  to  lay 
Softest  on  sorrow's  wound,  and  slowly  thenc« 
(Lulling  to  sad  repose  the  weary  sense) 

The  faint  pang  stealest  unperceived  away  ; 


SONNETS. 


m; 


On  thee  I  rest  my  pnly  hope  at  last. 
And  think»  when  thou  hast  dried  the  bitter  tear 
That  flows  in  vain  o'er  all  my  soul  held  dear, 
I  may  look  hack  on  eyery  sorrow  past, 
And  meet  life's  peaceful  evening  with  a  smile- 
As  some  lone  bird,  at  day's  departing  hour. 
Sings  in  the  sunbeam,  of  the  transient  shower 
Forgetful,  though  its  wings  are  wet  the  while;— 
Yet  ah !  how  much  must  that  poor  heart  endure, 
Whkh  hopes  from  thee,  and  thee  alone,  a  cure ! 


SONNET. 

Languid,  and  sad,  and  slow,  from  day  to  day 
I  journey  on,  yet  pensive  turn  to  view 
(Where  the  rich  landscape  gleams  with  softer  hue) 

The  streams,  and  vales,  and  hills,  that  steal  away. 

So  fares  it  with  the  children  of  the  earth  t 
For  when  life's  goodly  prospect  opens  round. 
Their  spirits  beat  to  tread  that  fairy  ground. 

Where  every  vale  sounds  to  the  pipe  of  mirth. 

But  them  vain  hope  and  easy  youth  beguiles, 
And  soon  a  longing  look,  like  me,  they  cast 
Back  on  the  pleasing  prospect  of  the  past: 

Yet  fancy  points  where  still  far  onward  smiles 

Some  sunny  spot,  and  her  fair  colouring  blends, 

rill  cheerless  on  their  path  the  night  descends. 


SONNET, 
oir  A  DOTAirr  visw  or  ehslaitd. 

Ah  !  from  mine  eyes  the  tears  unbidden  start. 
As  thee,  my  country,  and  the  long-lost  sight 
Of  thy  own  cliffs,  that  lift  their  summits  white 
Above  the  wave,  once  more  my  beating  heart 
With  eager  hope  and  filial  transport  hails ! 
Scenes  of  my  youth*,  reviving  gales  ye  bring. 
As  when  erewhilc  the  tuneful  mom  of  spring 
Joyous  awoke  amidst  your  blooming  vales, 
And  fill'd  with  fragrance  every  painted  plain  t 
Fled  are  those  hours,  and  all  the  joys  they  gave ! 
Yet  still  I  gaze,  and  count  each  rising  wave 
That  bears  me  nc^arer  to  your  haunts  again ; 
If  haply,  'mid  those  woods  and  vales  so  fair. 
Stranger  to  peace,  I  yet  may  meet  her  there. 


SONNET. 

TO  THK   BTVER    CHERWELL,  OXTOID. 

Chkswell  !  how  pleased  along  thy  willow'd  hedge 
Erewhtle  I  stray'd,  or  when  the  mom  began 
T>  thige  the  distant  torrefs  ^eamy  fan, 

Or  e7ening  glimmer'd  o'er  the  sighing  sedge ! 

And  now  reposing  on  thy  banks  once  more, 
I  bid  the  pipe  farewell,  and  that  sad  lay 
Whose  music  on  my  melancholy  way 

I  woo'd  t  amid  thy  waving  willows  hoar 

Seeking  a  while  to  rest— ^till  the  bright  sun 
Of  joy  return,  as  when  heaven's  beauteous  bow 
Beams  on  the  night-storm's  passing  wings  below  t 

Whate'er  betide,  yet  something  have  I  won 


Of  solace,  that  may  bear  me  on  serene, 

Till  eve's  last  hush  shall  close  the  silent  scene. 


PART   II. 


SONNET. 


As  one  who,  long  by  wasting  sickness  wom. 
Weary  has  watch'd  the  lingering  night,  and 

heard 
Heartless  the  carol  of  the  matin  bird 
Salute  his  lonely  porch,  now  first  at  mom 
Goes  forth,  leaving  his  melancholy  bed ; 
He  the  green  slope  and  level  meadow  views. 
Delightful  bathed  with  slow-ascending  dews ; 
Or  marks  the  clouds,  that  o'er  the  mountain's  head 
In  varying  forms  fantastic  wander  white ; 
Or  turns  his  ear  to  every  random  song. 
Heard  the  green  river's  winding  marge  along. 
The  whilst  each  sense  is  steep'd  in  still  delight 
With  such  delight,  o'er  all  my  heart  I  feel. 
Sweet  hope !  thy  fragrance  pure  and  healing  incense 
steal ! 


SONNET. 
CCTOBER,  1792. 

Go  then,  and  join  the  roaring  city's  throng  ! 
Me  thou  dost  leave  to  solitude  and  tears, 
To  busy  fantasies,  and  boding  fears. 
Lest  ill  betide  thee :  but  'twill  not  be  long, 
And  the  hard  season  shall  be  past :  till  then 
Live  happy ;  sometimes  the  forsaken  shado 
Remembering,  and  these  trees  now  left  to  fade 
Nor  'mid  the  busy  scenes  and  **  hum  of  men," 
Wilt  thou  my  cares  forget :  in  heaviness 
To  me  the  hours  shall  roll,  weary  and  slow. 
Till,  mournful  autumn  past,  and  all  the  snow 
Of  winter  pate  I  the  glad  hour  I  shall  bless, 
That  shall  restore  thee  from  the  crowd  again^ 
To  the  green  hamlet  in  the  peaceful  plain. 


SC»7NET. 

ZrOVEMBEB,  nyX, 

Thebb  is  strange  music  in  the  stirring  wind, 
When  lowers  the  autumnal  eve,  and  all  alone 
To  the  dark  wood's  cold  covert  thou  art  gone. 
Whose  ancient  trees  on  the  rough  slope  reclined 
Rock,  and  at  times  scatter  their  tresses  sear. 
If  in  such  shades,  beneath  their  murmuring, 
Thou  late  hast  pass'd  the  happier  hours  of  springs 
With  sadness  thou  wilt  mark  the  fading  year ; 
Chiefly  if  one,  with  whom  such  sweets  at  morn 
Or  eve  thou'st  shared,  to  distant  scenes  shall 

stray. 
0,  spring,  return !  return,  auspicious  May ! 
But  sad  will  be  thy  coming,  and  forlorn, 
If  she  return  not  with  thy  cheering  ray, 
Who  from  these  shades  is  gone,  gone  far  away. 
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SONNET. 
APBIL,   1793. 

WHotB  was  that  gentle  voice,  that  whispering 
sweet, 
Promised  methought  long  days  of  bliss  sincere  f 
Soothing  it  stole  on  my  deluded  ear. 
Most  like  soft  music,  that  might  sometimes  cheat 
Thoughts  dark  and  drooping !  Twas  the  voice  of 
hope. 
Of  love,  and  social  scenes,  it  seem'd  to  speak, 
01  truth,  of  friendship,  of  affection  meek  % 
rhat,  0 !  poor  friend,  might  to  life's  downwud 

slope 
Lead  us  in  peace,  and  bless  our  latest  hours. 
Ah  me  I  the  prospect  sadden 'd  as  she  sung  s 
Loud  on  my  startled  ear  the  death-bell  rung  i 
Chill  darkness  wrapt  the  pleasurable  bowers. 
Whilst  horror,  pointing  to  yon  breathless  clay, 
'  No  neace  be  thine,"  exclaim 'd  i  "  away,  away !" 


SONNET. 

MAT,  1793. 

As  o*er  these  hills  I  take  my  silent  rounds. 
Still  on  that  vision  which  is  flown  I  dwell ! 
On  images  I  loved  (alas,  how  well !) 
Now  past,  and  but  remember*d  like  sweet  sounds 
Of  yesterday  !  yet  in  my  breast  I  keep 
Such  recollections,  painful  though  they  seem, 
And  hours  of  joy  retrace,  till  from  my  dream 
I  wake,  and  find  them  not;  then  I  could  weep 
To  think  that  time  so  soon  each  sweet  devours ; 
To  think  so  soon  life's  first  endearments  fail. 
And  we  are  still  misled  by  hope's  smooth  tale ! 
Who,  like  a  flatterer,  when  the  happiest  hours 
Are  past,  and  most  we  wish  her  cheering  lay. 
Will  fly  as  faithless  and  as  fleet  as  they  * 


SONNET. 

ITETLKT  ABBEY. 

FAu.'ir  pile !  I  ask  not  what  has  been  ihy  fate ; 
But  when  the  weak  winds,  wafted  from  the 

main. 
Through  each  rent  arch,  like  spirits  that  com- 
plain. 
Come  hollow  to  my  ear,  I  meditate 
On  this  world's  passing  pageant,  and  the  lot 
Of  those  who  once  full  proudly  in  their  prime 
And  beauteous  might  have  stood,  till  bow'd  by 
time 
Or  injury,  their  early  boast  forgot. 
They  may  have  fall'n  like  thee :  Pale  and  forlorn. 
Their  brow,  besprent  with  thin  hairs,  white  as 
snow. 
They  lift,  majestic  yet ;  as  they  would  scorn 

This  short-lived  scene  of  vanity  and  wo; 
Whilst  on  their  sad  looks  smilingly  they  bear 
The  trace  of  creeping  age,  and  the  dim  hue  of 
care ! 


SONNET. 

O  RARHONT !  thou  tcuderest  nurse  of  pain, 
If  that  thy  note's  sweet  magk  e'er  can  heal 
Griefs  which  the  patient  spirit  oft  may  feel, 
0 .'  let  me  listen  to  thy  songs  again, 

Till  memory  her  fairest  tints  shall  bring, 
Hope  wake  with  brighter  eye,  and  listening  i 
With  smiles  to  think  on  some  delightful  dream, 
That  waved  o'er  the  charm'd  sense  its  gladsooM 

wing: 
For  when  thou  leadest  all  thy  soothing  strmiai 
More  smooth  along,  the  silent  passions  meet 
In  one  suspended  transport,  sad  and  sweet. 

And  naught  but  sorrow's  softest  touch  reinains, 
That,  when  the  transitory  charm  is  o'er. 
Just  wakes  a  tear,  and  then  is  felt  no  more. 


SONNET. 
MAT,  1793. 

How  shall  I  meet  thee,  summer,  wont  to  fill 
My  heart  with  gladness,  when  thy  pleasant  tide 
Fifst  came,  and  on  each  coomb's  romantic  side 

Was  beard  the  distant  cuckoo's  holtow  bill  ? 

Fresh  flowers  shall  fringe  the  wild  brink  of  the 
stream, 
As  with  the  songs  of  Joyance  and  of  hope 
The  hedge-rows  shall  ring  loud,  and  on  tl&e  slope 

The  poplars  sparkle  in  the  transient  beam ; 

The  shrubs  and  laurels  which  I  loved  to  tend. 
Thinking  their  May-tide  fragrance  might  delight, 

With  many  a  peaceful  charm,  thee,  my  best  friend^ 
Shall  put  forth  their  green  shoot,  and  cheer  the 
sight! 

But  I  shall  mark  their  hues  with  sickening  eyes. 

And  weep  for  her  who  in  the  cold  grave  lies ! 


SONNET. 

How  blest  with  thee  the  path  could  I  have  trod 
Of  quiet  life,  above  cold  want's  hard  fate, 
(And  little  wishing  more,)  nor  of  the  great 
Envious,  or  their  proud  name !  but  it  pleased  God 
To  take  thee  to  his  mercy  t  thou  didst  go 
In  youth  and  beauty,  go  to  thy  death-l)ed ; 
E'en  whilst  on  dreams  of  bibs  we  fondly  fed. 
Of  years  to  come  of  comfort ! — Be  it  so. 
Ere  this  I  have  felt  sorrow  %  and  e'en  now 
(Though  sometimes  the  unbidden  thought  muff 

start, 
And  half  unman  the  miserable  heart) 
The  cold  dew  I  shall  wipe  from  my  sad  brow. 
And  say,  since  hopes  of  bliss  on  earth  aie  vain, 
**  Best  friend,  farewell,  till  we  do  meet  again  ?** 


SONNET. 

oif  BEvxsmiro  oxroso. 

I  NEVXB  hear  the  sound  of  thy  glad  bells, 

Oxford  I  and  chime  harmonious,  but  I  say 

(Sighing  to  think  how  time  has  worn  away,) 

<«  Some  spirit  sfieaks  in  the  sweet  tone  that  swelb 
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Heard  after  jears  of  absence,  from  the  Tale 
Whele  Ckerwdl  winds."    Most  true  it  speaks 
the  tale 

Of  days  departed,  and  its  yoice  recalls 
Hoars  of  delight  and  hope  in  the  gay  tide 
Of  life,  and  many  friends  now  scatterM  wide 

By  many  fates.    Peace  be  within  thy  walls ! 

I  have  scarce  heart  to  yisit  thee ;  but  yet, 
Denied  the  joys  sought  in  thy  shades,— denied 
Each  better  hope,  since  my  poor  *****  died, 

What  I  have  owed  to  thee,  my  heart  can  ne'er  forget ! 


SONNET. 

<nr  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  EEY.  WILLIAK  BBNWELL.* 

THOl^camest  with  kind  looks,  when  on  the  brink 
Almost  of  death  I  strove,  and  with  mild  voice 


*  The  following  elegant  inscription  to  the  memofy  of 
this  amiable  and  excellent  young  man  is  prefixed  to  the 
chancel  of  Caverpham  church,  near  Reading,  and  does 
merelj  justice  to  the  many  valuable  qualifications  ofhim 
whose  virtues  and  graces  it  records:— 

Near  this  Chancel  are  deposited 
The  Remains  of  the  REV.  WILLUM  BENWELL, 

Late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 

Who  died  of  a  contagious  fever,  the  consequence  of 

bis  charitable  endeavours  to  relieve  and  comtbn  the 

inhabitants  of  the  village  in  which  he  resided. 

From  early  youth 
He  was  remarkable  lor  correctness  of  taste^ 
and  variety  of  knowledge ; 
Simple,  modest,  and  retired ; 
to  manners  and  conversation  he  possessed  a  natural  grace ; 
m  winning  courtesy,  truly  expreaslve  of  the  heavenly 
seienlty  of  his  mind,  and  of  the  meekness,  low- 
liness and  benevolence  of  his  hearu 
To  his  Relations,  and  to  his  Companions  whom  he  loved, 

he  was  most  tenderly  and  consistently  aSbctionaie: 
To  the  poor  a  zealous  friend,  a  wise  and  patient  instructer ; 

By  his  mildness  cheering  the  soiTowful ; 

And,  by  the  pure  and  amiable  sanaity  which  beamed  in 

his  countenance,  repressing  the  licentious. 

Habitually  pious, 

He  appeared  in  every  Instance  of  life 

to  act,  to  speak,  and  to  think, 

as  in  the  sight  of  Oon. 

He  died  Sepu  6lh,  96,  in  his  32d  year: 

His  soul  pleased  the  Loan,  therefore  hasted  He  to  take 

him  away. 

This  Tablet  was  erected  to  his  Memory,  with  hoart- 

felt  grief,  and  the  tenderest  affection. 

By  FaMBLOPS,  eldest  daughter  of  Johm  Lovboat,  Esq.; 

and  PcMBLOPB  his  wife, 

Wb?,  after  many  years  of  the  most  ardent  friendship, 

became  his  wife  and  his  widow  in  the 

covse  of  eleven  weeks  I*' 


Didst  soothe  me,  bidding  my  poor  heart  r^ice. 
Though  smitten  sorei  O,  I  did  little  think 
That  thou,  my  friend,  wouldst  the  first  victim  fall 
To  the  stem  king  of  terrors !  thou  didst  fly, 
By  pity  prompted,  at  the  poor  man's  cry  i 
And  soon  thyself  wert  strctchM  beneath  the  pall. 
Livid  infection's  prey.    The  deep  distress 
Of  her,  who  best  thy  inmost  bosom  knew. 
To  whom  thy  faith  was  vow'd,  thy  soul  was  trot, 
What  powers  of  faltering  language  shall  express 
As  friendship  bids,  I  feebly  breathe  my  own. 
And  sorrowing  say,  **  Pure  spirit,  thou  art  goue  !** 


SONNET. 

WBITTEir  AT  MALVEKir,  JULY    11,   1793. 

I  SHALL  behold  far  off  thy  towering  crest. 
Proud  mountain !  from  thy  heights  as  slow  I  stray 
Down  through  the  distant  vale  my  homeward  way, 
I  shall  behold,  upon  thy  rugged  breast. 
The  parting  sun  sit  smiling ;  me  the  while 
Escaped  the  crowd,  thoughts  full  of  heaviness 
May  visit,  as  life's  bitter  losses  press 
Hard  on  my  bosom:  but  I  shall  ** beguile 
The  thing  I  am,"  and  think,  that  e'en  as  thou 
.  Dost  lift  in  the  pale  beam  thy  forehead  high, 

Proud  mountain !  (whilst  the  scatter'd  vapours  47 
Unheeded  round  thy  breast,]  so,  with  calm  brow. 
The  shades  of  sonow  I  may  meet,  and  wear 
The  smile  unchanged  of  peace,  though  prest  by  cart  \ 


SONNET. 

ON  BEVIEWnfO   THE  FOREOOINO.    SEPT.  21,  1797. 

I  TUBir  these  leaves  with  thronging  thoughts,  and 
say, 
**  Alas !  how  many  friends  of  youth  are  dead. 
How  many  visions  of  fair  hope  have  fled. 
Since  fint,  my  muse,  we  met:" — So  speeds  away 

Life,  and  its  shadows ;  yet  we  sit  and  sing, 
Stretch'd  in  the  noontide  bower,  as  if  the  day 
Declined  not,  and  we  yet  might  trill  our  lay 

Beneath  the  pleasant  morning's  purple  wing 
That  fans  us,  while  aloft  the  gay  clouds  shine ! 
0,  ere  the  coming  of  the  long  cold  night, 
Relxoioit,  may  we  bless  thy  purer  light, 
That  still  shall  wann  us,  when  the  tints  decline 
O'er  earth's  dim  hemisphere,  and  sad  we  mM 
On  the  vain  visions  of  our  passing  days  * 


SAMUEL  TAYLOR  CpLERIDGE. 


Samvel  Tatlob  CoLEmiDOE  WM  bora  at  Bris- 
tol, about  1770,  where  he  received  the  earliest  por^ 
tion  of  his  education.  He  was  afterwards  sent  to 
dirist's  Hospital,  London,  where,  he  says,  in  his 
Blographia  Literaria,  **l  enjoyed  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  a  very  sensible,  though,  at  the  same 
time,  a  very  severe  master,  the  Rev.  James  Bowyer, 
who  early  moulded  my  taste  to  the  preference  of 
Demosthenes  to  Cicero,  of  Homer  and  Theocritus  to 
Virgil,  and  again  of  Viigil  to  Ovid,  &c.**  From 
Christ's  Hospital  he  was  tent  to  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  the  Sir  William 
Brown's  gold  medal,  for  the  best  Greek  ode,  in 
1793.  About  the  same  time,  he  became  acquainted 
with  Southey,  then  a  student  of  Baliol  College, 
Oxford,  and,  like  himself,  imbued  with  ardent  pre- 
dilections for  poesy  and  liberty.  With  him  and 
some  other  young  men,  he  entered  into  a  scheme, 
which  want  of  means  alone  prevented  them  from 
putting  into  execution,  for  settling  on  the  Susque- 
hannah  river,  in  North  America,  under  a  panti- 
socratic  form  of  society.  About  1794,  he  retired  to 
Alforton,  in  Somersetshire,  where  he  was  joined 
by  his  friend  Wordsworth,  with  whom  he  passed 
hb  time  in  literary  pursuits,  and  in  wandering  about 
the  Quantock  hills,  with  such  an  air  of  mystery, 
that  they  became  objects  of  suspicion  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood. A  spy  was  set  upon  their  conduct,  and 
an  examination  actually  appears  to  have  taken 
place,  by  the  village  authorities,  of  a  poor  rustic 
who  was  supposed  to  have  discovered  their  dan- 
gerous designs.  Our  author  has  given  a  ludicrous 
account  of  this  in  the  work  before  quoted  from,  and 
the  conclusion  is  worth  extracting,  as  developing 
somewhat  of  his  habits  and  character.  **  Has  not 
this  Mr.  Coleridge  been  wandering  on  the  hills 
towards  the  channel,  and  along  the  shore,  with 
books  and  papers  in  his  hand,  taking  charts  and 
maps  of  the  country  ?»»—*«  Why,  as  to  that,  your 
honour,"  was  the  rustic's  ^plys  <*I  am  sure  I 
would  not  wish  to  say  ill  of  anybody  $  but  it  is 
certain  that  I  have  heard — "  <*  Speak  out,  roan ! 
dont  be  afraid  t  you  are  doing  your  duty  to  your 
king  and  goveroment  What  have  you  heard?" 
*<  Why,  folks  do  say,  your  honour,  as  bow  that  he 
is  a  poet;  and  that  he  is  going  to  put  Quan- 
tock, and  all  about  here,  in  print  j  and  as  they 
(Wordsworth  and  Coleridge)  be  so  much  together, 
I  suppose  that  the  strange  gentleman  (Wordsworth) 
has  some  consam  in  the  business."  The  business 
which  engaged  him  was  the  composition  of  a  poem, 
to  be  called  The  Brook,  which,  had  he  finished,  it 
was  his  intention  to  have  dedicated  to  the  commit- 
lee  of  public  safety,  as  containing  the  charts  and 


maps  with  which  be  was  xeported  to  have  supplied 
the  French  government,  in  aid  of  their  plans  fk  m« 
vasion. 

A  perusal  of  Bowles^  Sonnets  appears  to  have 
first  inspired  him  with  a  taste  for  poetry,  of  wbich 
his  earlkst  specimen  was  given  to  4he  public  in  a 
small  volume,  published  previously  to  the  fore- 
going incident,  in  which  publication  a  monody  on 
the  death  of  the  unfortunate  Chattcrton  was  uni- 
versally admired.  In  1795,  be  published  some  anti- 
ministerial  pamphlets  t  and  in  the  following  year, 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  establish  a  peri- 
odical paper,  called  The  Watchman,  at  the  persua- 
sion, he  says,  of  sundry  philanthropists  and  anti- 
polemists.  His  next  publication  was  a  poem  on  the 
prospect  of  peace  i  he  shortly  afterwards  accompa- 
nied Sir  Alexander  Ball,  governor  of  Malta,  as  his 
secretary ;  and,  on  his  return  from  this  em]doy- 
ment,  became  entitled  to  a  pension.  This  so  fkr 
improving  his  circumstances  as  to  leave  him  at 
full  liberty  to  pursue  his  literary  designs,  be  en- 
gaged in  the  publication  of  a  variety  of  works,  and 
delivered  two  public  courses  of  lectures,  one  on  the 
plays  of  Sbakspeare,  and  another  on  poetry  and  the 
belles  lettres,  which  gained  him  a  reputation  for 
considerable  oratorical  powers.  In  1813,  he  pub- 
lished Remorse,  a  tragedy  $  followed,  in  1817,  by 
Sibylline  Leaves)  A  Collection  of  Poems;  his 
Biographia  Literaria,  or  biographical  sketches  of  his 
life  and  opinions  ;  and  other  works,  poetical  and 
political.  In  1818,  he  commenced  The  Friend,  a 
series  of  essays,  that  extended  to  three  volumes  j 
and  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  numbers  of  which, 
he  says,  he  has  left  a  record  of  his  principles.  In 
1826,  he  published  Aids  to  Reflection,  in  the  fbi^ 
mation  of  a  manly  character,  &c ;  and,  in  1830,  bis 
Treatise  on  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  and 
State,  according  to  the  idea  of  each  x  with  aids  to- 
wards a  right  judgment  of  the  late  Catholic  bilL 
Mr.  Coleridge  towards  the  close  of  life  resided  at 
Higfagate,  where  be  occasionally  received  his  lite- 
rary friends,  and  passed  his  time  in  reading,  and 
the  amusements  of  his  garden.  He  was  said  to 
excel  all  his  contemporaries  in  powers  of  argu- 
ment ;  and,  when  once  fairly  launched  on  any  £i- 
vourite  topic,  to  be  possessed  of  tbe  faculty  of  rivet* 
ing  for  hours,  the  attention  of  his  audience  by  the 
charm  of  his  eloquence  alone.-  He  died  July  26th, 
1834. 

In  addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned, 
he  wrote,  during  the  peace  of  Amiens,  essays 
for  The  Morning  Post  and  Courier.  Mr.  Fox  is 
said  to  have  pointed  his  allusion  to  these  contribu- 
tions, when  he  declared,  that  the  war,  which  fol- 
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lowed  the  above  treaty,  was  a  war  laised  by  The 
Morning  Post  Whilst  Mr.  Coleridge  was  staying 
sit  Rome,  Bonaparte  is  said  to  have  sent  an  order 
for  bis  arrest,  firom  which  he  was  rescued,  partly,  by 
the  forbearance  of  the  late  pope,  Pius  the  Seventh. 
Our  poet,  however,  has  never  displayed  any  evi- 
dence of  his  having  been  guided  by  any  fixed  poli- 
tical creed ;  and  he  altogether  disowns,  as  was 
hinted  ty  The  Morning  Chronicle,  that  he  ever 
bettered  bis  fortune  by  his  labours  as  a  political 
writer.  Indeed,  it  is  as  a  poet  only  that  he  will 
be  known  by  posterity  f  however  aeal«nsly  his 
friends  may  labour  to  prooore  a  reputation  for  him 
as  the  founder  of  a  sect  in  morals  or  philosophy. 
The  chief  fault  of  Coleridge's  poetry  lies  in  the  style, 
which  has  been  justly  objected  to  on  account  of  its 
obscurity,  general  turgidness  of  diction,  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  new-c§ined  double  epithets.  With  regard 
to  its  obscurity,  be  sajrs,  in  the  preface  to  a  late 
edition  of  his  poems,  that  where  he  appears  un- 
intelligible, « the  deficiency  is  in  the  reader."  This 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  to  suppose  his  readers 
endowed  with  the  powers  of  divination  i  for  we 
defy  any  one  who  is  not  in  the  confidence  of  the  au- 


thor upon  this  subject,  to  solve  the  riddle  which 
is  appended  as  a  conclusion  to  ChristabeL  H« 
might  as  well  attribute  deficiency  of  capacity  to  a 
beholder  of  his  countenance,  who  should  fail,  in  its 
workSags«  to  discover  the  exact  emotions  of  his 
mind  I  for  Mr.  Coleridge  has  afibrded  no  clearer  clue 
to  the  generality  of  his  poetical  arcana.  This  is 
particnlariy  manifest  in  his  singularly  wild  and 
striking  poem  of  The  Ancient  Mariner,  on  which  he 
is  said  to  have  written  the  following  epigram,  ad- 
dressed to  himself : 

I 

''Tour  poem  must  eternal  be, 
Dear  sir  lit  cannot  fcil ; 
For*  *tis  incomprehensible, 
And  wiihotti  head  or  tail." 

Mr.  Coleridge  is  unquestionably  at  the  head  of 
the  Ltijce  school  of  poetry,  and  excels  all  his  frater^ 
nity  of  that  class  in  feeling,  fancy,  and  sublimity. 
Some  of  his  minor  poems  will  bear  comparison  with 
those  of  the  bards  of  this  or  any  other  age  or  coun- 
try }  and  bis  verses  on  Love  appear  to  us  the  most 
touching,  delicate,  and  beautiful  delineation  of  that 
passion  that  ever  was  penned. 
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I.  POEMS  OCCASIONED  BY  POUTICAL  EVENTS 
OR  FEELINGS  CONNECTED  WITH  THEM. 


When  I  hsTe  borne  In  meraoiy  what  has  tamed 
Great  nations,  how  ennobling  thoughts  depart 
When  men  change  sworda  fbr  legers,  and  desert 
The  student's  bower  for  gold,  some  fears  unnamed 
I  had,  my  country  1   Am  I  to  be  blamed  1 
But,  when  I  think  of  thee,  and  what  thou  art, 
Yerily,  in  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 
Of  those  unfilial  fears  I  am  ashamed. 
But  dearly  must  we  prize  thee ;  we  who  find 
In  thee  a  bulwark  of  the  can^  of  men ; 
And  I  by  my  affection  was  beguiled. 
What  wonder  If  a  poet,  now  and  then, 
Among  the  many  movements  of  his  mind. 
Felt  for  thee  as  a  lover  or  a  child. 

Wordntarth, 

ODE  TO  THE  DEPARTING  YEAR.* 
lAi,  M,  d  d  Kaki, 
Yir*  aS  fic  Setvds  6fiOoiia¥rttas  v6pot 
Zrpo^cc,  rap&aaup  ^p9tn(9ts  i^riitiotf. 
•  •  •  •  V       .     • 

Ttf  lt(X\o¥  tl^tt.    Ka\  oi  unw  if&xti  vapiip 
'Ayaif  y*  iXn96naPTt¥  ft'  iptU. 

JBsoHVL.  Agttnu  tSV. 

ARGUMENT. 
The  Ode  commences  with  an  address  to  the  Divine  Pro- 
videnes,  that  regulates  Into  one  vast  harmony  all  the 
events  ot  time,  however  calamitous  some  of  them  may 
appear  to  rooitals.  The  seeond  strophe  calls  on  men 
to  suspend  their  private  joys  and  sorrows,  and  devote 
them  for  a  while  to  the  cause  of  human  nature  in  gene- 
ral.   The  first  epode  speaks  of  the  Empress  of  Russist 


*  This  ode  was  composed  on  the  24th,  2Sth,  and  26th  days 
ef  December,  1796:  and  was  iirr  published  on  the  last 
dair  of  that  year. 


who  -Aied  of  an  apoplexy  on  the  17ih  of  November,  1790: 
haviqj  Juat  concluded  a  subsidiary  treaty  with  the 
kings  combined  against  France.  The  first  and  second 
antistrophe  describe  the  image  of  the  departing  year, 
etc.  as  in  a  vision.  The  second  epode  prophesiesi  in 
anguish  of  spirit,  the  dov/nfall  of  this  country. 

Spinrr  who  sweepest  the  wild  harp  of  time ! 
It  is  most  hard  with  an  untroubled  ear 
Thy  dark  inwoTen  harmonies  to  hear ! 
Yet,  mine  eye  fixM  on  heaven's  unchanging  clime. 
Long  when  I  listen'd,  free  from  mortal  fear, 
With  inward  stillne88>  and  submitted  mind ; 
When  lo !  its  folds  far  waving  on  the  wind, 
I  saw  the  train  of  the  departing  year ! 
Starting  from  my  silent  sadness, 
Then  with  no  miholy  madness, 
Ere  yet  the  enter'd  cloud  foreclosed  my  sight, 
I  raised  th'  impetuous  song,  and  solemnized  hit 
flight 

n. 

Hitner,  from  the  recent  tomb, 

From  the  prison's  direr  gloom. 
From  distemper's  midnight  anguish ; 
And  thence,  where  poverty  doth  waste  and  langufsh, 
Or  where,  his  two  bright  torches  blending. 

Love  illumines  manhood's  maze  s 
Or  where,  o'er  cradled  infants  bending, 

Hope  has  fix'd  her  wishful  gaze. 
Hither,  in  peiplexed  dance. 
Ye  woes !  ye  young-eyed  joys !  advance  I 
By  time'e  wild  harp,  and  by  the  hand 

Whose  indefatigable  sweep 

Raises  its  ^atefol  strings  from  ^eep, 
I  bid  you  haste,  a  roix'd,  tumultuous  band! 

From  every  private  bower. 
And  each  domestic  hearth. 

Haste  fbr  one  solenm  hour ; 


tm 
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And  with  t  loud  and  jet  a  louder  voice. 
O'er  nature  struggling  in  portentous  birth 

Weep  and  rejoice ! 
Still  echoes  the  dread  name  that  o'er  the  earth 
Let  slip  the  storm,  and  woke  the  brood  of  bell  i 

And  now  advance  in  saintly  jubilee 
Justice  and  truth !  They  too  have  heard  thy  spell. 
They  too  obey  thy  name,  divinest  Liberty ! 

ni. 

I  mark'd  Ambition  in  his  war  array ! 

I  heard  the  mailed  monarch's  troublous  ciy-^ 
"Ah!  wherefore  does  the  northern  conquerets 

stay! 
Groans  not  her  chariot  on  its  onward  way  ?** 
Fly,  mailed  monaich,  fly ! 
Stunn'd  by  death's  twice  mortal  mace, 
No  more  on  murder's  lurid  face 
Th'  insatiate  hag  shall  gloat  with  drunken  eye ! 
Manes  of  the  unnumber'd  slain ! 
Ye  that  gasp'd  on  Warsaw's  plain ! 
Te  that  erst  at  Ismail's  tower, 
When  human  ruin  choked  the  streams, 

Fell  in  conquest's  glutted  hour, 
*Mid  women's  shrieks  and  infonfs  screams ! 
Spirits  of  the  uncoffin'd  slain. 

Sudden  blasts  of  triumph  swelling, 
Oft^at  night,  in  misty  train. 

Rush  around  her  narrow  dwelling  ! 
The  exterminating  fiend  is  fled— 

(Foul  her  life,  and  dark  her  doom)— ^ 
Mighty  armies  of  the  dead 

Dance  like  death-fires  round  her  tomb ! 
Then  with  prophetic  song  relate,  • 

Each  some  tyrant  murderer's  fate ! 

IV. 
I>eparting  year !  'twas  on  no  earthly  shore 
My  soul  beheld  thy  vision  !  where  alone. 
Voiceless  and  stem,  before  the  cloudy  throne. 
Aye  Memory  sits  i  thy  robe  inscribed  with  gore. 
With  many  an  unimaginable  groan 
Thou  storicd'st  thy  sad  hours !   Silence  ensued. 
Deep  silence  o'er  th'  ethereal  multitude. 
Whose  locks  with  wreaths,  whose  wreaths  with 
glories  shone. 
Then,  his  eye  wild  ardours  glancing. 
From  the  choired  gods  advancing. 
The  Spirit  of  the  earth  made  reverence  meet. 
And  stood  up,  beautiful,  before  the  cloudy  seat 


Throughout  the  blissful  fterong, 
Hush'd  were  harp  and  song : 
Till  wheeling  round  the  throne  the  Lampads  seven 
(The  mystic  words  of  heaven) 
Permissive  signal  make  t 
The  fervent  spirit  bow'd,  then  spread  his  wings 
and  spake ! 
**  Thou  in  stormy  blackness  throning 

Love  and  uncreated  light. 
By  the  earth's  unsolaced  groaning, 
Seize  thy  terrors.  Arm  of  might ! 
By  peace  with  profier'd  insult  scared, 
Masked  hate  and  envying  scorn } 
By  years  of  havoc  yet  unborn ! 
And  hunger's  bosom  to  the  frost  windt  bued ! 


But  chief  by  Afric's  wrongs, 

Strange,  horrible,  and  foul ! 
By  what  deep  guilt  belongs 
To  the  deaf  synod, « full  of  gifts  and  lies !' 
By  wealth's  insensate  laugh  !  by  torture**  howl ' 
Avenger,  rise ! 
For  ever  shall  the  thankless  island  scowl, 
Her  quiver  full,  and  with  unbroken  bow  ? 
Speak  I  from  thy  storm  black  heaven, O  speak alavft . 

And  on  the  darkling  foe 
Open  thine  eye  of  fire  from  some  uncertain  eloud! 

0  dart  the  flash !  0  rise  and  desd  the  blow ! 
The  past  to  thee,  to  thee  the  future  cries ! 
Hark !  how  wide  nature  joins  her  groans  bekir  • 
Rise,  God  of  nature !  rise." 

VL 
The  voice  had  ceased,  the  vision  fled ; 
Yet  still  I  gasp'd  and  reel'd  with  dread. 
And  ever,  when  the  dream  of  night 
Renews  the  phantom  to  my  sight, 
*Cold  sweat-drops  gather  on  my  limbs ; 

My  ears  throb  hot;  my  eyeballs  start t 
My  brain  with  horrid  tumult  swims ; 

Wild  is  the  tempest  of  my  heart; 
And  my  thick  and  struggling  breath 
Imitates  the  toil  of  death ! 
No  stronger  agony  confounds 

The  soldier  on  the  war-field  spread. 
When  all  foredone  with  toil  and  wounds. 

Death-like  he  dozes  among  heaps  of  dead  t 
(The  strife  is  o'er,  the  daylight  fled. 

And  the  night-wind  clamours  hoarse ! 
See !  the  starting  wretch's  head 

Lies  pillow'd  on  a  brother's  corse !) 

VIL 
Not  yet  enslaved,  not  wholly  vile, 
0  Albion !  0  my  mother  isle ! 
Thy  valleys,  fair  as  Eden's  bowers. 
Glitter  green  with  sunny  showers; 
Thy  grassy  uplands'  gentle  swells 

Echo  to  the  bleat  of  flocks, 
(Those  grassy  hills,  those  glittering  delb 

Proudly  ramparted  with  rocks ;) 
And  ocean,  'mM  his  uproar  wild, 
Speaks  safely  to  his  island  child ! 

Hence,  for  many  a  fearless  age 

Has  social  quiet  loved  thy  shore  ! 

Nor  ever  proud  invader's  rage 
Or  sack'd  thy  towers,  or  stain'd  thy  fields  with  gort 

VIII. 
Abandon'd  of  Heaven !  mad  fivarice  thy  guide. 
At  cowardly  distance,  yet  kindling  with  pride — 
'Mid  thy  herds  and  thy  corn-fields  secure  thou  halt 

stood. 
And  join'd  the  wild  yelling  of  famine  and  blood ! 
The  natit  ns  curse  thee !  They  with  eager  wondering 
Shall  Lear  destruction,  like  a  vulture,  scream ! 
Strange-eyed  destruction!   who  with  many  • 
dream 
Of  central  fires  through  nether  seas  upthunderinf 
Soothes  her  fierce  solitude ;  yet,  as  she  lies 
By  livid  fount,  or  red  volcanic  stream. 
If  ever  to  her  lldless  dragon-eyes, 
I        0  Albicn !  thy  predestined  ruins  rise, 
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The  fiend  hag  on  her  perilous  couch  doth  leap, 
Mvtteriog  distempered  tiiumph  in  her  charmed  sleep. 

IX. 

Away,  my  soul,  away ! 
In  Tain,  in  vain,  the  birds  of  warning  sing— 
And  hark !  I  hear  the  famish*d  brood  of  prey 
Flap  their  lank  pennons  on  the  groaning  wind  .* 
Away,  my  sou],  away ! 
I,  unpartaking  of  the  evil  thing. 
With  daily  prayer  and  daily  toil 
Soliciting  for  food  my  scanty  soil. 
Have  wail*d  my  country  with  a  loud  lament 
Now  I  recentre  my  immortal  mind 

In  the  deep  sabbath  of  meek  self-content  s 
Cleansed  from  the  raporous  passions  that  bedim 
God's  Image,  sister  of  the  Seraphim. 


FRANCE. 


Ye  clouds !  that  far  above  me  float  and  pause, 
Whose  pathless  march  no  mortal  may  control ! 
Te  ocean  waves !  that,  wHresoe'er  ye  roll, 

Yield  homage  only  to  eternal  laws ! 

Ye  woods !  that  listen  to  the  night-birds*  singing, 
Midway  the  smooth  and  perilous  slope  reclined, 

Save  when  your  own  imperious  branches  swinging. 
Have  made  a  solemn  music  of  the  wind ! 

Where,  like  a  man  beloved  of  God, 

Through  glooms,  which  never  woodman  trod, 
How  oft,  pursuing  fancies  holy, 

My  moonlight  way  o'er  flowering  weeds  I  wound. 
Inspired,  beyond  the  guess  of  folly. 

By  each  rude  shape  and  wild  unconquerable  sound  I 

O  ye  loud  waves !  and  O  ye  forests  high  I 
And  0  ye  clouds  that  far  above  me  soar'd ! 

Thou  rising  sun !  thou  blue,  rejoicing  sky ! 
Yea,  every  thing  that  is  and  will  be  free  I 
Bear  witness  for  me,  wheresoe'er  ye  be, 
With  what  deep  worship  I  have  still  adored 
The  spirit  of  divinest  Liberty. 

n. 

When  France  in  wrath  her  giant-limbs  uprear'd. 
And  with  that  oath,  which  smote  air,  earth  and 

sea, 
8tamp''d  her  strong  foot,  and  said  she  would  be 
free, 
Bear  witness  for  me,  how  I  hoped  and  fear'd ! 
With  what  a  joy  my  loAy  gratulation 

Unawed  I  sang,  amid  a  slavish  band : 
And  when  to  whelm  the  disenchanted  nation, 
Like  fiends  embattled  by  a  wizard's  wand, 
The  monarchs  march'd  in  evil  day, 
And  Britain  join'd  the  dire  array ; 
Though  dear  her  shores  and  circling  ocean, 
Though  many  friendships,  many  youthful  loves 

Had  swoln  the  patriot  emotion. 
And  flung  a  magic  light  o'er  all  her  hiXii  and  groves ; 
Yet  still  my  voice,  unalter'd,  sang  defeat 

To  all  that  braved  the  tyrant-quelling  lance, 
And  shame  too  long  d^lay'd  and  vain  retreat ! 


For  ne'er,  0  Liberty !  with  partial  aim 

I  dirom'd  thy  light  or  damp'd  thy  holy  flame ; 

But  bless'd  the  pecans  of  deliver'd  France, 
And  hung  my  head,  and  wept  at  Britain's  name. 

HL 

"And  what,"  I  said,  « though  blasphemy's  loui. 
scream 
With  that  sweet  music  of  deliverance  strove ! 
Though  all  the  fierce  and  drunken  passions  wove 
A  dance  more  wild  than  e'er  was  maniac's  dream ! 
Ye  storms,  that  rouna  tne  4^wningeast  assembled. 
The  sun  was  rising,  though  he  hid  his  Ught  I 
And  when,  to  soothe  my  soul,  that  hoped  and 
trembled. 
The  dissonance  ceased,  and  all  seem'd  calm  and 
bright; 
When  France  her  front  deep-scarr'd  and  goiy 
Conceal'd  with  clustering  wreaths  of  glory  i 

When,  insupportably  advancing. 
Her  arm  made  mockery  of  the  warrior's  tramps 

While  timid  looks  of  fury  glancing. 
Domestic  treason,  crush 'd  beneath  her  fatal  stamp, 
Writhed  like  a  wounded  dragon  in  his  gore  i 

Then  I  reproach'd  my  fears  that  would  not  flee  i 
"  And  soon,"  I  said, «« shall  wisdom  teach  her  lore 
In  the  low  huts  of  them  that  toil  and  groan  I 
And,  conquering  by  her  happiness  alone. 

Shall  France  compel  the  nations  to  be  free, 
Till  love  and  joy  look  round,  and  call  the  ear^ 
their  own." 

IV. 

Forgive  me,  Freedom  !  0  forgive  those  dreams  J 
I  hear  thy  voice,  I  hear  thy  loud  lament. 
From  bleak  Helvetia's  icy  caverns  sent — 

I  hear  thy  groans  upon  her  blood-stain 'd  streams . 
Heroes,  that  for  your  peaceful  country  perish'ds 

And  ye  that,  fleeing,  spot  your  mountain  snows 
With  bleeding  wounds ;  forgive  me  that  I  cherish'd 

One  thought  that  ever  bless'd  your  cruel  foes ! 
To  scatter  rage,  and  traitorous  guilt. 
Where  peace  her  jealous  home  had  built  $ 
A  patriot  race  to  disinherit 

Of  all  that  made  their  stormy  wilds  so  dear  i 
And  with  inexpiable  spirit 

To  taint  the  bloodless  freedom  of  the  mountaineer— 

O  France,  that  mockest  Heaven,  adulterous,  blind, 
And  patriot  only  in  pernicious  toils ! 

Are  these  thy  boasts,  champion  of  human  kind  ? 
To  mix  with  kings  in  the  low  lust  of  sway, 

Yell  in  the  hunt,  and  share  the  murderous  prey  i 

To  insult  the  shrine  of  liberty  with  spoils 
From  freemen  torn ;  to  tempt  and  to  betray  ? 


.   The  sensual  and  the  dark  rebel  in  vain. 
Slaves  by  their  own  compulsion .'  In  mad  game 
They  burst  their  manacles,  and  wear  the  name 

Of  freedom,  graven  on  a  heavier  chain ! 
O  Liberty  !  with  profitless  endeavour 

Have  I  pursued  thee,  many  a  weary  hour  i 
But  thou  nor  swell'st  the  victor's  strain,  noi  evei 

Didst  breathe  thy  soul  in  forms  of  human  power. 
Alike  from  all,  howe'er  they  praise  thee, 
(Not  prayer  nor  boastful  name  delays  thee,) 
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Alike  from  prieitcitft^  harpj  minioos, 
And  factioiifl  blaiphemjr'i  obiceiier  sUvei, 
Thou  speedett  ob  thy  f ubtle  pioions, 
Th9  snide  of  homeleM  windi,  and  pUymttes  of  the 

waves! 
And  there  I  felt  thee !— on  that  sea-cliff's  verge, 

Whose  pines,  scarce  travellM  by  the  breeseabove, 
Had  made  one  murmur  with  the  distant  surge ! 
Yes,  while  I  stood  and  gazed,  my  temples  bare. 
And  shot  my  being  through  earth,  sea,  and  air» 

Possessing  all  things  with  inteneeit  love, 
O  Liberty  !  my  spirit  €elt  thee  there. 
February,  1797. 


FEARS  IN  SOLITUDE. 

WRITTBH  lir  APEIL,   1798,  DtmiKO  THk  ALAKK  OV 
Air  INVASION. 

A  oKEUf  and  silent  spot  amid  tiie  hills, 

A  small  and  silent  dell !   O'er  stiller  place 

No  sinking  skylark  ever  poised  himself. 

The  hills  are  heathy,  save  that  swelling  slope. 

Which  hath  a  gay  and  gorgeous  covering  on. 

All  golden  with  the  never-bloomless  furze, 

Which  now  blooms  most  profusely  t  but  the  dell. 

Bathed  by  the  mist,  is  fresh  and  delicate 

As  vernal  corn-field,  or  the  unripe  flax. 

When,  through  its  half-transparent  stalks,  at  eve. 

The  level  sunshine  glimmers  with  green  light 

0 !  His  a  quiet,  spirit-healing  nook  ! 

Which  all,  methinks,  would  love ;  but  chiefly  he, 

The  aumble  man,  who,  in  his  youthful  years. 

Knew  just  so  much  of  foUy  as  had  made 

His  early  manhood  more  securely  wise ! 

Here  he  might  lie  on  fern  or  wither'd  heath. 

While  from  the  singing  lark,  (that  sings  unseen 

The  minstrelsy  that  solitude  loves  best,) 

And  from  the  sun,  and  from  the  breezy  air. 

Sweet  influences  trembled  o'er  his  frame  i 

And  he,  with  many  feelings,  many  thoughts. 

Made  up  a  meditative  joy,  and  found 

Religious  meanings  in  the  forms  of  nature ! 

And  so,  his  senses  gradually  wrapt 

In  a  half  sleep,  he  dreams  of  better  worlds. 

And  dreaming  hears  thee  still,  O  singing  lark ! 

That  singest  like  an  angel  in  the  clouds ! 

My  God .'  it  b  a  melancholy  thing 
For  such  a  man,  who  would  full  fain  preserve 
His  soul  in  calnmess,  yet  perforce  must  feel 
For  all  bis  human  brethren — 0  my  God ! 
It  weighs  upon  the  heart,  that  he  must  think 
What  uproar  and  what  strife  may  now  be  stirring 
This  way  or  that  way  o'er  these  silent  hills-— 
Invasion,  and  the  thunder  and  the  shout. 
And  all  the  crash  of  onset ;  fear  and  rage, 
And  undetermined  conflict — even  now. 
E'en  now,  perchance,  and  in  his  native  isle  % 
Carnage  and  groans  beneath  this  blessed  sun  I 
We  have  offended,  0 !  my  countrymen ! 
We  have  offended  very  grievously, 
And  been  most  tyrannous.    From  east  to  west 
A  groan  of  accusation  pierces  heaven ! 
The  wretched  plead  against  us ;  multitudes 
Countless  and  vehement,  the  sons  of  God, 


Our  brethren !    Like  a  cloud  that  travels  on. 
Steam 'd  up  from  Cairo's  iwamps  of  pestilence. 
E'en  so,  my  countrymen !  have  we  gone  forth. 
And  borne  to  distant  tribes  slavery  and  pangs,- 
And,  deadlier  fiur,  our  vices,  whose  deep  taint 
With  slow  perdition  murders  the  whole  man. 
His  body  and  his  soul !    Meanwhile,  at  home. 
All  individual  dignity  and  power 
IngulTd  in  courts,  committees,  institutions. 
Associations  and  societies, 
A  vain,  speech-mouthing,  speech-reporting  guild* 
One  benefit  club  for  mutual  flattery, 
We  have  drunk  up,  demure  as  at  a  grace. 
Pollutions  from  the  brimming  cup  of  wealth ; 
Contemptuous  of  all  honourable  rule, 
Yet  bartering  freedom  and  the  poor  man's  life 
For  gold,  as  at  a  market !    The  sweet  words 
Of  Christian  promise,  words  that  even  yet 
Might  stem  destruction  were  they  wisely  preachM 
Are  mutter'd  o'er  by  men  whose  tones  proclaim 
How  flat  and  wearisome  they  feel  their  trade : 
Rank  scoffers  some,  but  most  too  indolent 
To  deem  them  falsehoods  or  to  know  their  truth. 
0 !  blasphemous !  the  book  of  life  is  made 
A  superstitious  instrument,  on  wbkh 
We  gabble  o'er  the  oaths  we  mean  to  bseak  i 
For  all  must  sweai^-^1  and  in  every  place. 
College  and  wharf,  council  and  justice  court  ( 
All,  all  must  swear,  the  briber  and  the  bribed. 
Merchant  and  lawyer,  senator  and  priest. 
The  rich,  the  poor,  the  old  man  and  the  young; 
All,  all  make  up  one  scheme  of  perjury, 
Thkt  faith  doth  reel ;  the  very  name  of  God 
Sounds  like  a  juggler's  charm ;  and,  bold  with  Jey^ 
Forth  from  his  dark  and  lonely  hiding-place, 
(Portentous  sight !)  the  owlet  Atheism, 
Sailing  on  obscene  wings  athwart  the  noon, 
Drops  his  blue-fringed  lids,  and  holds  them  dose, 
And  hooting  at  the  gk>rious  sun  in  heaven. 
Cries  out,  ^  Where  is  it  ?" 

Thankless  too  for 
(Peace  long  preserved  bv  fleets  and  perilous 
Secure  from  actual  warfare,  we  have  loved 
To  swell  the  war-whoop,  passionate  for  war ! 
AUs !  for  ages  ignorant  of  all 
Its  ghastlier  workings  (famine  or  blue  plague. 
Battle,  or  siege,  or  flight  through  wintry  snows,) 
We,  this  whole  people,  have  been  clamorous 
For  war  and  bloodshed ;  animatkig  sports. 
The  which  we  pay  for  as  a  thing  to  talk  of. 
Spectators  and  not  comlwtants !   No  guess 
Anticipative  of  a  wrong  unfelt. 
No  speculation  or  contingency. 
However  dun  and  vague,  too  vague  and  dim 
To  yield  a  justifying  cause ;  and  forth 
(Stuff'd  out  with  big  preamble,  holy  names. 
And  adjurations  of  the  God  in  heaven) 
We  send  our  mandates  for  the  certain  death 
Of  thousands  and  ten  thousands .'    Boys  and  girls. 
And  women,  that  would  groan  to  see  a  child 
Pull  off  an  insect's  leg,  all  read  of  war, 
The  best  amusement  for  our  morning  meal  ? 
The  poor  wretch,  who  has  learnt  his  only  pra3rers 
From  curses,  who  knows  scarcely  words  enough 
To  ask  a  blessing  from  his  heavenly  Father, 
Becomes  a  fluent  phraseman,  absolute 
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And  technical  in  yictoriei  and  defeats, 

And  all  oar  dainty  termt  for  fratrieide  $ 

Terms  which  we  tmndle  smoothly  o'er  our  tongues 

Like  mere  ahstr^tioos,  empty  sounds,  to  which 

We  join  no  feeling  and  attach  no  form ! 

At  if  the  soldier  died  without  a  wound ; 

As  if  the  fibres  of  this  godlike  frame 

Were  gored  without  a  pang;  as  if  the  wretch, 

Who  fell  in  battle,  doing  bloody  deeds, 

Pass'd  off  to  heaven,  translated  and  not  killM: 

As  though  he  had  no  wife  to  pine  for  him. 

No  God  to  judge  him !    Therdbre,  evil  days 

Are  coming  on  us,  O  my  countrymen ! 

And  what  if  all-ayenging  Proridence, 

Strong  and  retributive,  should  make  us  know 

The  meaning  of  our  words,  force  us  to  feel 

The  desolation  and  the  agony 

Of  our  fierce  doings ! 

Spare  us  yet  a  while, 
Father  and  God !"  0 !  spare  us  yet  a  while  ? 
O !  let  not  English  women  drag  their  flight 
Fainting  beneath  the  burden  of  their  babes. 
Of  the  sweet  infants,  that  but  yesterday 
Laugh'd  at  the  breast !  Sons,  brothers,  husbands,  all 
Who  ever  gazed  with  fondness  on  the  forms 
Which  grew  up  with  you  round  the  same  fireside. 
And  all  who  ever  heard  the  Sabbath^bells 
Without  the  infidel's  scorn,  make  yourselves  pure ! 
itand  forth :  be  men  !  repel  an  impious  foe. 
Impious  and  false,  a  light  yet  cruel  race, 
Who  laugh  away  111  virtue,  mingling  mirth 
With  deeds  of  murder ;  and  still  promising 
Freedom,  themselves  too  sensual  to  be  free. 
Poison  life's  amities,  and  cheat  the  heart 
Of  faith  and  quiet  hope,  and  all  that  soothes 
And  all  that  lifts  the  spirit !    Stand  we  fortli ; 
Render  them  back  upon  the  insulted  ocean, 
And  let  them  toss  as  idly  on  its  waves 
As  the  vile  sea-w^ed,  which  some  mountain  blast 
Swept  from  our  shores !    And  0 !  may  we  return, 
Not  with  a  drunken  triumph,  but  with  fear. 
Repenting  of  the  wrongs  with  which  we  stung 
So  fierce  a  foe  to  frenzy ! 

I  have  told, 
O  B*itons !  0  my  brethren !  I  have  told 
Meat  bitter  truth,  but  without  bitterness. 
Nor  oeem  my  zeal  or  factious  or  mistimed ; 
For  never  can  true  courage  dwell  with  them, 
Who,  pla3ring  tricks  with  conscience,  dare  not  look 
At  their  own  vices.    We  have  been  too  long 
]>upes  of  a  deep  delusion !    Some,  belike 
Groaning  with  restless  enmity,  expect 
All  change  from  change  of  constituted  power ; 
As  if  a  government  had  been  a  robe. 
On  which  our  vice  and  wretchedness  were  tagg'd 
Like  fancy  points  and  fringes,  with  the  robe 
Pull'd  off  at  pleasure.    Fondly  these  attach 
A  radical  causation  to  a  few 
Poor  drudges  of  chastising  Providence, 
Who  bonow  all  their  hues  and  qualities 
From  our  own  folly  and  rank  wickedness, 
Which  gave  them  birth  and  nursed  them.    Others, 

meanwhile. 
Dote  with  a  mad  idolatry ;  and  all 
Who  will  not  fall  before  their  images, 


And  yield  them  worship,  they  sire  enemies 
E'en  of  their  country ! 

Such  have  I  been  deem'd— 
But,  0  dear  Britain  !  0  my  mother  isle  .* 
Needs  must  thou  prove  a  name  most  dear  and 

holy 

To  mc,  a  son,  a  brother,  and  a  friend, 
A  husband,  and  a  father .'  who  revere 
All  bonds  of  natural  love,  and  find  them  all 
Within  the  limits  of  thy  rocky  shores. 

0  native  Britain !  0  my  mother  isle ! 

How  shouldst  thou  prove  aught  else  but  dear  and 

holy 
To  me,  who  from  thy  lakes  and  mountain-hills 
Thy  clouds,  thy  quiet  dales^  thy  rocks  and  seas. 
Have  drunk  in  all  my  intelleotual  life. 
All  sweet  sensations,  all  ennobling  thoughts. 
All  adoration  of  the  God  in  nature, 
All  lovely  and  all  honourable  things. 
Whatever  makes  this  mortal  spirit  feel 
The  joy  and  greatness  of  its  future  being  ? 
There  lives  nor  form  nor  feeling  in  niy  sonl 
Unborrow'd  from  my  country.    O  divine 
And  beauteous  island  !  thou  hast  been  my  sole 
And  most  magnificent  temple,  in  the  which 

1  walk  with  awe,  and  sing  my  stately  songs. 
Loving  the  God  that  made  me ! 

May  my  feare. 
My  filial  fears,  be  vain !  and  may  the  vaunts 
And  menace  of  the  vengeful  enemy 
Pass  like  the  gust,  that  roar'd  and  died  away 
In  the  distant  tree :  which  heard,  and  only  heard 
In  this  low  dell,  bow'd  not  the  delicate  grass. 

But  now  the  gentle  dew-fall  sends  abroad 
The  fruit-like  perfume  of  the  golden  furze : 
The  light  has  left  the  summit  of  the  hill. 
Though  still  a  sunny  gleam  lies  beautiful. 
Aslant  the  ivied  beacon.    Now  farewell, 
Farewell,  a  while,  O  soft  and  silent  spot ! 
On  the  green  shee(><track,  up  the  heathy  hill. 
Homeward  I  wind  my  way;  and  lo !  recall'd- 
From  bodings  that  have  wellnigh  wearied  me, 
J  find  myself  upon  the  brow,  and  pause 
Startled !    And  after  lonely  sojourning 
In  such  a  quiet  and  surrounding  nook. 
This  burst  of  prospect,  here  the  shadowy  maln^ 
Dim-tinted,  there  the  mighty  majesty 
Of  that  huge  amphitheatre  of  rich 
And  elmy  fields,  seems  like  society — 
Conversing  with  the  mind,  and  giving  it 
A  livelier  impulse  and  a  dance  of  thought ! 
And  now,  beloved  Stowey  !  I  behold 
Thy  church-tower,  and,  methink8,the  four  huge 

elms  # 

Clustering,  which  mark  the  mansion  of  my  friend, 
And  close  behind  them,  hidden  from  my  view, 
Is  my  own  lowly  cottage,  where  my  babe 
And  my  babe's  mother  dwe^  in  peace  I  With  light 
And  quicken'd  footsteps  thitherward  I  teed. 
Remembering  thee,  0  green  and  silent  dell  I 
And  grateful,  that,  by  nature's  quietness 
And  solitary  musings,  all  my  heart 
Is  soften'd,  and  made  worthy  to  indulge 

I'  Love,  and  the  thoughts  that  yearn  for  human  kind* 
Nether  Stowey,  April  2S/A,  1798. 
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FIRE,  FAMINE,  AND  SLAUGHTER. 

A    WAB     ECLOGUE. 

Th«  scene  a  deeoUted  tract  in  La  Vendte.    FAMira  it 
discovered  ijiof  on  the  ground;  lo  her  enter  Fku  and 

SULUOHTSa.  _^ 

FAXniE. 

SifTEBS .'  sisters !  wlio  sent  you  here  ? 

BLAUOHTEn,  (tO  FULE.) 

I  will  whisper  it  in  her  ear. 

TIEE. 

No !  no !  no !  . 
Spirits  hear  what  spirits  tell  t 
*Twin  make  a  holiday  in  helL 

No!  no!  no 
Myself,  I  earned  him  once  below, 
And  all  the  souls  that  damned  be, 
Leap*d  up  at  once  in  anarchy, 
Clapp'd  their  hands  and  danced  for  glet. 
They  no  longer  heeded  me  i 
But  laughM  to  hear  hell's  burning  rafters 
Unwillingly  re-echc  laughters  I 

No!  no!  no! 
Spirits  hear  what  spirits  tell  t 
'Twill  m^e  a  holiday  in  heU  ! 

FAKIKB. 

Whisper  it,  sister !  so  and  so  I 
In  a  dark  hint,  soft  and  slow. 

SLAUGHTER. 

Letters  four  do  form  his  name — 
And  who  sent  you  ? 

BOTH. 

The  same !  the  same ! 

SLAUGHTER. 

He  camo  by  stealth,  and  unlocked  my  den^ 
And  I  hare  drunk  the  blood  since  then 
Of  thrice  three  hundred  thousand  men. 


BOTH. 


Who  bade  you  do  it  ? 

SLAUGHTER. 

The  same !  the  same ! 
Letters  four  do  form  his  name. 
He  let  me  loose,  and  cried  Halloo 
To  him  alone  tho  praise  is  due. 

FAMIHE. 

Thanks,  sister,  thanks !  the  men  have  bled, 
Their  wives  and  their  children  faint  for  br^d. 
I  stood  in  a  swampy  field  of  battle; 
With  bones  and  sculls  I  made  a  rattle. 
To  frighten  the  wolf  and  carrion  crow, 
And  the  homeless  dog— but  they  would  not  go. 
So  off  I  flew ;  for  how  could  I  bear 
To  see  them  gorge  their  dainty  fare  ? 
I  heard  a  groan  and  a  peevish  squall. 
And  through  the  chink  of  a  cottage  wall- 
Can  you  guess  what  I  saw  there  ? 

BOTH. 

Whisper  it,  sister !  in  our  ear. 

rAHINE. 

A  baby  beat  its  dying  mother. 

I  had  starved  the  one,  and  was  starving  tho  other! 


Who  bade  you  do't  f 

The  same  .**  the 
Letters  four  do  form  his  name. 
He  let  me  loose,  and  cried  Halloo  I 
To  him  alone  the  praise  is  due. 

riBE. 

Sisters !  I  from  Ireland  came  ! 

Hedge  and  corn-fields  all  on  flame, 

I  triumph'd  o*er  the  setting  sun ! 

And  all  the  while  the  work  was  done, 

On  as  I  strode  with  my  huge  strides, 

I  flung  back  my  head  and  I  held  my  sides, 

It  was  so  rare  a  piece  of  fun 

To  see  the  swelter'd  cattle  run 

With  uncouth  gallop  through  the  night. 

Scared  by  tho  red  and  noisy  light ! 

By  the  light  of  his  own  blazing  cot 

Was  many  a  naked  rebel  shott 

The  house-stream  met  the  flame  and  hissMi 

While  crash !  fell  in  the  roof,  I  wist. 

On  some  of  those  old  bedrid  nurses. 

That  deal  in  discontent  and  curses. 


Who  bade  you  do't  ? 

FIRE. 

The  same!  the 
Letters  four  do  form  his  name. 
He  let  me  loose,  and  cried  Halloo ! 
To  him  alone  the  praise  is  due. 


He  let  us  loose,  and  cried  Halloo ! 
How  shall  we  3rield  him  honour  due? 

rAXOIE. 

Wisdom  comes  of  lack  of  food, 
I'll  gnaw,  I'll  gnaw  the  multitude. 
Till  the  cup  of  rage  o'erbrim  t 
They  shall  seize  him  and  his  brood^ 

riRE. 

0  ttiankless  beldames  and  untrue ! 
And  is  this  all  that  yon  can  do 
For  him  who  did  so  much  for  you  ? 
Ninety  months  he,  by  my  troth ! 
Hath  richly  cater'd  for  you  both  j 
And  in  an  hour  would  you  repay 

An  eight  years'  work  ?— Away !  away ! 

1  alone  am  faithful !    I 
Cling  to  him  everlastingly. 

1796. 


RECANTATION 

ILLUSTRATED  IK  THE  STORT  OF  THE  : 

An  ox,  long  fed  with  musty  hay. 

And  work'd  with  yoke  and  chain, 
Was  tum'd  out  on  an  April  day. 
When  fields  are  in  their  best  amy. 
And  growing  grasses  sparkle  gay. 
At  once  with  sun  and  rain. 
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The  grass  was  fine,  the  sun  was  bright, 

With  truth  I  may  aver  it ; 
The  ox  was  glad,  as  well  be  might, 
Thought  a  green  meadow  no  bad  sight. 
And  friskM  to  show  bis  huge  delight, 

>Iuch  like  a  beast  of  spirit. 

**  Stop,  neighbours !  stop !  why  these  alarms  ? 

The  ox  is  only  glad." 
But  still  they  pour  from  cots  and  farm»— 
Halloo !  the  parish  is  up  in  arms, 
(A  hoaxing  hunt  has  always  charms,) 

Halloo !  the  ox  is  mad. 

The  frighted  beast  scamper'd  about. 
Plunge !  through  the  hedge  he  drove — 

The  mob  pursue  with  hideous  rout, 

A  bull-dog  fastens  on  his  snout. 

He  gores  the  dog,  his  tongue  hangs  out- 
He's  mad,  he's  mad,  by  Jove ! 

**  Stop,  neighbours,  stop !"  aloud  did  call 

A  sage  of  sober  hue, 
But  all  at  once  pn  him  they  fall. 
And  women  squeak  and  children  squall, 
**  What !  would  you  have  him  toss  us  all  ? 

And,  damme .'  who  arc  you  ?'* 

Ah,  hapless  sage .'  bis  ears  they  stun, 

And  curse  him  o'er  and  o'er— 
«*  You  bloody-minded  dog  I"  (cries  one,) 
**  To  slit  your  windpipe  were  good  fun— 
'Od  bl—  you  for  an  impiout*  son 

Of  a  Presbyterian  w — re .' 

«  You'd  have  him  gore  the  parish-priest. 

And  run  against  the  altar — - 
You  fiend  P* — The  sage  his  warnings  ceased. 
And  north,  and  south,  and  west,  and  east, 
Halloo !  they  follow  the  poor  beast. 

Mat,  Dick,  Tom,  Bob,  and  Walter. 

Old  Lewis,  'twas  his  evil  day. 

Stood  trembling  in  his  shoes  | 
The  ox  was  his — what  could  he  say  ? 
His  legs  were  stiflen'd  with  dismay. 
The  ox  ran  o'er  him  'mid  the  fray, 

And  gave  him  his  death's  bruise. 

The  frighted  beast  ran  on — but  here, 
The  gospel  scarce  more  true  is— 

My  muse  stops  short  in  mid  careei^— 

Nay,  gentle  reader !  do  not  sneer, 

I  cannot  choose  but  drop  a  tear, 
A  tear  for.  good  old  Lewb. 

The  frighted  beast  ran  through  the  town. 

All  foUow'd,  boy  and  dad, 
BoU-dog,  parson,  shopman,  clown. 
The  Publicans  rush'd  from  tho  Crown, 
*  Halloo !  hamstring  him !  cut  him  down  ;*' 

They  drove  the  poor  ox  mad. 

Should  you  a  rat  to  madness  tease, 

Why  e'en  a  rat  might  plague  you: 
There's  no  philosopher  but  sees 


•  One  of  the  mtnjjbu  words  which  ihe  most  uneducated 
rfkl  about  this  time  a  consunt  opportunity  of  acquiring 
itND  the  sermons  In  the  pulpit,  and  the  procltunationa  on 
hB  comers. 


That  rage  and  fear  are  one  disease- 
Though  that  may  bum  and  this  may  fireexe. 
They're  both  alike  the  ague. 

And  so  this  ox,  in  frantic  mood. 

Faced  round  like  any  bull— 
The  mob  tum'd  tail,  and  he  pursued. 
Till  they  with  fright  and  fear  wero  Btew*d« 
And  not  a  chick  of  all  this  brood 

But  had  his  belly-full. 

Old  Nick's  astride  the  beast,  'tis  cleai^ 

Old  Nicholas  to  a  tittle .' 
But  all  agree  he'd  disappear. 
Would  but  the  parson  venture  near, 
And  through  his  teeth,  right  o'er  the  steer^ 

Squirt  out  some  fasting-spittle.* 

Achilles  was  a  warrior  fleet, 

The  Trojans  he  could  worry — 
Our  parson  too  was  swift  of  feet. 
But  show'd  it  chiefly  m  retreat! 
The  victor  ox  scour'd  down  the  street. 

The  mob  fled  hurry-skurry. 

Through  gardens,  lanes,  and  fields  new-plowHI, 
Through  hie  hedge  and  through  her  hedge, 

He  plunged  and  toss'd,  and  beUow'd  loud. 

Till  in  his  madness  he  grew  proud 

To  see  this  helter-ekelter  crowd, 
That  had  more  wrath  than  courage. 

Alas !  to  mend  the  breaches  wide 

He  made  for  these  poor  ninnies, 
They  all  must  work,  whate'er  betide. 
Both  days  and  months,  and  pay  beside 
(Sad  news  for  avarice  and  for  pride) 

A  sight  of  golden  guineas.  ' 

But  here  once  more  to  view  did  pop 

The  man  that  kept  his  senses. 
And  now  he  cried— ^  Stop,  neighbours !  stop . 
The  ox  is  mad !  I  would  not  swop. 
No,  not  a  schoolboy's  farthing  top 

For  all  the  parish  fences. 

**  The  ox  is  mad !    Ho !  Dick,  Bob,  Mat  I 
What  means  this  coward  fuss  ? 

Ho !  stretch  this  rope  across  the  plat— 

'Twill  trip  him  up — or  if  not  that. 

Why,  damme,  we  must  lay  him  flat- 
See,  here's  my  blunderbuss !" 

**  A  lying  dog !  just  now  he  said. 

The  ox  was  only  glad, — 
Let's  break  his  Presbyterian  head !" 
**  Hush !"  quoth  the  sage,  *<  you've  been  misled, 
No  quarrels  now^let's  all  make  head— 

You  drove  the  poor  ox  mad  /" 

As  thus  I  sat  in  careless  chat. 
With  the  morning's  wet  newspaper. 

In  eager  haste,  without  his  hat, 

Ai  blind  and  blundering  as  a  bat, 

In  came  that  fierce  aristocrat. 
Our  pursy  woollen-draper. 

*  According  to  the  superstition  of  the  west  countries^  if 
joa  meet  the  devil,  you  may  either  cut  him  In  half  with 
a  straw,  or  you  may  cause  him  instantly  to  disappear  by 
spiuing  over  his  horns. 
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And  so  my  muie  peiforce  drew  bit. 

And  in  be  rut b'd  and  panted  t— 
«  Well,  bavc  you  beard  ?"— »*  No !  not  a  whit** 
«  WbatI  ban'tyou  heard?"— »*  Come,  out  with  it! »' 
«  That  Tiemey  votes  for  Mister  Pitt, 

And  Sheridan's  recanted,** 


II.  LOVE  POEMS. 


Qutf  humilia  tenero  stylus  olim  eflbdit  in  wo. 
Perlegis  hie  lacrymas,  et  quod  pharetratos  acot4 
lUe  puer  pue^  fecit  mihi  cuspide  vulnus, 
Omnia  paulaiitn  coosumll  longior  nlas, 
Yivendoque  simul  morimur,  rapimurque  ownendo 
Ispe  mihi  collatus  enim  non  iUe  videtwr : 
Frons  alia' est,  moresque  alii,  nova  mentis  imago, 
Voxque  aliud  soaatr— 

Pectore  nunc  gelido  calidos  mlseraoHir  amantes, 
Jamque  arsisse  pudeu    Yeteres  iranquUla  luoMillus 
Mens  horret  relegensque  alium  putat  isu  locmunk 

Petrarth. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  TALE  OF  THE 
DARK  LADIE. 

The  fbllowiog  poem  is  intended  as  the  introduction  u>  a 
somewhat  longer  one.  The  use  of  the  old  ballad  word 
Ladig  (br  Lady,  Is  the  only  piece  of  obsoleteness  in  It; 
and  as  it  Is  professedly  a  tale  of  ancient  times,  I  trust 
that  the  affectionate  lovers  of  venerable  antiquity  (as 
Camden  says)  will  grant  me  their  pardon,  and  perhaps 
may  be  Induced  to  admit  a  force  and  propriety  In  lu  A 
heavier  objection  may  be  adduced  against  the  author,  that 
In  these  times  of  fear  and  expectation,  when  novelties 
explodg  around  us  In  all  directions,  he  should  presume  to 
oflfer  to  the  public  a  silly  tale  of  old-lashioned  love:  and 
live  years  ago,  I  own  I  should  have  allowed  and  felt  the 
fierce  of  this  objection.  But,  alas  1  explosion  has  succeeded 
explosion  so  rapidly,  that  novelty  itjwlf  ceases  to  appear 
new;  and  it  is  possible  that  now  even  a  simple  story,  wlioUy 
uninspired  with  politics  or  personality,  may  find  some 
attention  amid  the  Inibbob  of  revolutions,  as  to  those  who 
have  remained  a  long  time  by  the  lalle  of  Niagara,  the 
lowest  whispering  becomes  dIstincUy  audible.— S.  T.  C. 
Dec  81, 1799. 

0  LEAVE  the  lily  on  its  stem ; 

O  leave  the  rose  upon  the  spray  j 
0  leave  the  elder  bloom,  fair  maids  .* 

And^listen  to  my  lay. 

A  cypress  and  a  myrtle-bough 
This  mom  around  my  harp  you  twined, 

Because  it  fashion  *d  mournfully 
Its  murmurs  in  the  wind. 

And  now  a  tale  of  love  and  wo, 

A  woful  tale  of  love  I  sing ; 
Hark,  gentle  maidens,  bark  !  it  sighs 

And  trembles  on  the  stripg. 

But  most,  my  own  dear  Genevieve, 
It  sighs  and  trembles  most  for  thee ! 

0  come  and  hear  what  cruel  wrongs 
Befell  the  Dark  Ladle. 

Few  sorrows  hatli  she  of  her  own. 
My  hope,  my  joy,  my  Genevieve ! 

She  loves  me  best,  whene'er  I  sing 
The  songs  that  make  her  grieve. 


All  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delights. 
Whatever  stir  this  mortal  frame. 

All  are  but  ministers  of  love, 
And  feed  his  sacred  flame. 

0 !  ever  in  my  waking  dreams, 

I  dwell  upon  that  happy  hour. 
When  midway  on  the  mount  I  sate, 

Beside  the  ruin*d  tower. 

The  moonshine,  stealing  o*er  the  scene. 
Had  blended  with  the  lights  of  eve  t 

And  she  was  there,  my  hope,  my  joy, 
My  own  dear  Genevieve  I 

She  lean'd  against  the  armed  man. 
The  statue  of  the  aimed  knight  i 

She  stood  and  listened  to  my  harp. 
Amid  the  lingering  light 

I  playM  a  sad  and  doleful  air, 
I  sang  an  old  and  moving  stoiy^— 

An  old  rude  song  that  fitted  well 
That  rain  wild  and  boary. 

She  listen'd  with  a  flitting  blush. 
With  downcast  eyes  and  modest  grace  i 

For  well  she  knew,  I  could  not  choose 
But  gaze  upon  her  face. 

I  told  her  of  the  knight  that  vrore 
Upon  his  shield  a  Imming  brand} 

And  how  for  ten  long  years  he  woo*d 
The  ladieof  theland: 

I  told  her  how  be  pined:  and  ah! 

The  deep,  the  low,  the  pleading  tone 
With  which  I  sung  another's  love. 

Interpreted  my  own. 

She  listen'd  with  .a  flitting  blush. 
With  downcast  eyes  and  modest  grace ; 

And  she  forgave  me,  that  I  gazed 
Too  fondly  on  her  face  * 

But  when  I  told  the  cruel  scorn 
That  crazed  this  bold  and  lonely  knight 

And  how  be  roam'd  the  mountain  woods. 
Nor  rested  day  or  night  $ 

And  how  he  cross'd  the  woodman's  paths. 
Through  briers  and  swampy  mosses  beatf 

How  boughs  rebounding  scourged  his  limbs. 
And  low  stubs  gored  bis  feet ; 

That  sometimes  from  the  savage  den. 
And  sometimes  from  the  daricsosne  shade^ 

And  sometimes  starting  up  at  once 
In  green  and  sunny  glade } 

There  came  and  look'd  him  in  the  face 
An  angel  beautiful  and  bright } 

And  how  he  knew  it  was  a  fiend. 
This  miserable  knight ! 

And  how,  unknowing  what  he  did. 

He  leapt  amid  a  lawless  band. 
And  saved  from  outrage  worse  tban  deatii 

The  ladle  of  the  land  ' 
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And  how  the  wept,  tod  claspM  bit  kneesi 
And  how  the  tendod  hhn  hi  Ttm— 

And  mtekJj  strare  to  expkte 
The  fcoro  thnt  enzed  hit  bndn  t 

And  how  the  nuned  him  in  a  care  i 
And  how  hit  madnett  went  twmy, 

Wlien  OB  the  yellow  forett  letTet 
A  dying  man  he  lay  t 

His  dying  words— but  when  I  leachM 
That  tenderest  strain  of  all  the  ditty. 

My  faltering  voice  and  pausing  liarp 
DiftorbM  her  sonl  with  pity  I 

All  impulses  of  soul  and  sense 
Had  thrill'd  my  guiltless  Genevieve; 

The  music  and  the  doleful  tale, 
The  rich  and  bahny  eve ; 

And  hopes,  and  fears  that  kindle  hope, 

An  undistinguishable  throng. 
And  gentle  wishes  long  subdued. 

Subdued  and  checishM  long  I 

fUie  wept  with  pity  and  delight. 

She  blnsh*d  with  love  and  maiden  shune  s 
And,  like  the  murmurs  of  a  dream, 

I  hbard  her  breathe  my  name. 

I  saw  her  bosom  heave  and  swell, 
Heave  and  swell  with  inward  sigh»— 

I  could  not  choose  but  love  to  see 
Her  gentle  bosom  rise. 

Her  wet  cheek  glow'd :  she  stept  aside 
As  conscious  of  my  look  she  stepp'dt 

Then  suddenly,  with  timorous  eye, 
She  flew  to  me  and  wept 

She  half-enclosed  me  with  her  arms. 
She  press'd  me  with  a  meek  embrace ; 

And  bending  back  her  head,  looked  up. 
And  gazed  upon  my  face. 

*Twas  partly  love,  and  partly  fear. 
And  partly  'twas  a  bashful  art. 

That  I  might  rather  feel  than  see 
The  swelling  of  her  heart 

I  calm'd  her  fears,  and  she  was  calm. 
And  told  ber  love  with  virgin  pride  i 

And  so  I  won  my  Genevieve, 
My  bright  and  beauteous  bride. 

And  now  once  more  a  tale  of  wo, 

A  woful  tale  of  love  I  siog: 
For  thee,  my  Genevieve !  it  sighs. 

And  trembles  on  the  string. 

When  last  I  sang  the  cruel  scorn 
That  crazed  this  bold  and  lonely  knight 

And  how  he  roam*d  the  mountain  woods. 
Sot  rested  day  or  night : 

I  promised  thee  a  sister  tale 

Of  man's  perfidious  cruelty  t 
Come,  then,  and  hear  what  cruel  wrong 

Befell  the  Dark  Ladie. 
V0L.ra-— 84 


LEWTI,  OR  THE  CIRCASSIAN  LOVE- 
CHANT. 

At  midnight  by  the  stream  I  roved. 
To  forget  the  form  I  loved. 
Image  of  Lewti !  from  my  mind 
Depart ;  for  Lewti  is  not  kind. 

The  moon  was  high,  the  moonlight  gleam 

And  the  shadow  of  a  star 
Heaved  upon  Tamaha's  stream  { 

But  the  rock  shone  brighter  far. 
The  rock  half-sheltcr'd  from  my  view 
By  pendent  boughs  of  tressy  yew^— 
So  shines  my  Lewti's  forehead  fair. 
Gleaming  through  her  sable  hair. 
Image  of  Lewti !  from  my  mind 
Depart  $  for  Lewti  is  not  kind. 

I  saw  a  cloud  of  palest  hue. 

Onward  to  the  moon  it  pass'd ; 
Still  brighter  and  more  bright  it  grew. 
With  floating  colours  not  a  few. 

Till  it  reach'd  the  moon  at  lasti 
Then  the  cloud  was  wholly  bright 
With  a  rich  and  amber  light ! 
And  so  with  many  a  hope  I  seek, 

And  with  such  joy  I  find  my  Lewti: 
And  even. so  my  pale  wan  cheek 

Drinks  in  as  deep  a  flush  of  beauty ! 
Nay,  treacherous  image !  leave  my  mind. 
If  Lewti  never  will  be  kind. 

The  little  cloud— it  floats  away. 
Away  it  goes  )  away  so  soon  ? 

Alas !  it  has  no  power  to  stay ; 

Its  hues  are  dim,  its  hues  are  gray- 
Away  it  passes  from  the  moon  ! 

How  mournfully  it  seems  to  fly. 
Ever  fading  more  and  more. 

To  joyless  regions  of  the  sky — 
And  now  His  whiter  than  before !         • 

As  white  as  my  poor  cheek  will  be. 
When,  Lewti  *  on  my  couch  I  lie, 

A  dying  man  for  love  of  thee. 

Nay,  treacherous  image !  leave  my  mind— 

And  yet  thou  didst  not  look  unkind. 

I  saw  a  vapour  in  the  sky. 

Thin,  and  white,  and  very  high  $ 
I  ne'er  beheld  so  thin  a  cloud 

Perhaps  the  breezes  that  can  fly 

Now  below  and  now  above. 
Have  snatch'd  aloft  the  lawny  shroud 
•   Of  lady  fair— that  died  for  love. 
For  maids,  as  well  as  youths,  have  perish'd 
From  fruitless  love  too  fondly  cherish'd. 
Nay,  treacherous  image !  leave  my  mind-^ 
For  Lewti  never  will  be  kind. 

Hush  I  my  heedless  feet  from  under 
Slip  the  crumbling  banks  for  evert 

Like  echoes  to  a  distant  thunder. 
They  plunge  into  the  gentle  river. 

The  river-swans  have  heard  my  tread. 

And  startle  from  their  reedy  bed. 
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0  beaat«oui  birds !  metblnks  ye  measure 
Your  moTements  to  tome  heavenly  tune ! 

0  beauteous  birds !  lis  such  a  pleasure 
To  see  you  move  beneath  the  moon, 

1  would  it  were  your  true  delight 
To  8  eep  by  day  and  wake  all  night 

I  know  the  place  where  Lewti  lies, 
When  silent  night  has  closed  her  eyes : 

It  is  a  breezy  jasmine  bower. 
The  nightingale  sings  o*er  her  head : 

Voice  of  the  night .'  had  I  the  power 
That  leafy  labyrinth  to  thread, 
And  creep,  like  thee,  with  soundless  tread, 
I  then  might  view  her  bosom  white 
Heaving  lovely  to  my  sight. 
As  these  two  swans  together  heave 
On  the  gently  swelling  wave. 

O !  that  she  saw  me  in  a  dream. 
And  dreamt  that  I  had  died  for  care  i 

All  pale  and  wasted  I  would  seem. 
Yet  fair  withal,  as  spirits  are ! 

I'd  die,  indeed,  if  I  might  see 

Her  bosom  heave,  and  heave  fur  me ! 

Soothe,  gentle  image  !  soothe  my  mind  I 

To-morrow  Lewti  may  be  kind. 
1795. 


THE  PICTURE,  OR  THE  LOVER'S 
RESOLUTION. 

TnsouoH  weeds  %nd  thorns,  and  matted  under- 
wood 
I  force  my  way ;  now  climb,  and  now  descend 
0*er  rocks,  or  bare  or  mossy,  with  wild  foot 
Crushing  the  purple  whorts  i  while  oft  unseen, 
Hurrying  along  the  drifted  forest  leaves. 
The  scared  snake  rustles.    Onward  still  I  toil, 
I  know  not,  ask  not  whither !    A  new  joy, 
Lovelj^  as  light,  sudden  as  summer  gust. 
And  gladsome  as  the  first-bom  of  the  spring. 
Beckons  me  on,  or  follows  from  behind. 
Playmate,  or  guide !    The  master-passion  quell'd, 
X  feel  that  I  am  free.    With  dun-red  bark 
The  fir  trees,  and  th*  unfrequent  slender  oak. 
Forth  from  this  tangle  wild  of  bush  and  brake 
Soar  up,  and  form  a  melancholy  vault 
High  o'er  me,  murmuring  like  a  distant  sea. 

Here  wisdom  might  resort,  and  here  remorse ; 
Here  too  the  lovelorn  man  who,  sick  in  soul. 
And  of  this  busy  human  heart  aweary. 
Worships  the  spirit  of  unconscious  life 
In  tree  or  wild-flower.    Gentle  lunatic ! 
If  so  he  might  not  wholly  cease  to  be. 
He  would  far  rather  not  be  that,  he  is ; 
But  would  be  something  that  he  knows  not  of, 
In  winds,  or  waters,  or  among  the  rocks .' 
But  hence,  fond  wretch !  breathe  not  contagion 
here ! 
No  myrtle-walks  are  these :  these  are  no  groves 
Where  love  dare  loiter !    If  in  sullen  mood 
He  should  stray  hither,  the  low  stumps  shall  gore 
His  aainty  leet,  the  brier  and  the  thorc 
Make  nis  plumes  haggard.    Like  a  wounded  bird    j 


E»s^j  caught,  ensnare  hint,  O  ye  nynplUy 
Ye  Oreads  chaste,  ye  dusk/  Dryades  * 
Anc  you,  ye  earth-winds !  you  that  make  at  i 
The  dew-drops  quiver  on  tne  spider's  webs ! 
You,  0  ye  wingless  airs !  that  creep  betweco 
The  rigid  stems  of  heath  and  bitten  furze. 
Within  whose  scanty  shade,  at  summerHMMm 
The  mother-cheep  hath  worn  a  hollow  bed— 
Ye,  that  now  cool  her  fleece  with  dropless  damp» 
Now  pant  and  murmur  with  her  feeding  lamb. 
Chase,  chase  him,  all  ye  fays,  and  elfin  gnomes ! 
With  prickles  sharper  than  his  darts  bemodc 
His  little  godship,  making  him  perforce 
Creep  through  a  thorn-bush  on  ymi  hedgehog^ 

back. 
This  is  my  hour  of  triumph !  I  can  now 
With  my  own  fancies  play  the  merry  fool. 
And  laugh  away  worse  folly,  being  free. 
Here  will  I  seat  myself,  beside  this  old. 
Hollow,  and  weedy  oak,  which  ivy-twine 
Clothes  as  with  network :  here  will  I  coudi  my 

limbs. 
Close  by  this  river,  in  this  silent  shade. 
As  safe  and  sacred  from  the  step  of  man 
As  an  invisittle  world— Hinheard,  unseen. 
And  listening  only  to  the  pebbly  brook 
That  murmurs  with  a  dead,  yet  tinkling  sound; 
Or  to  the  bees,  that  in  the  neighbouring  trunk 
Make  honey-hoards.    The  breese  that  visits  me 
Was  never  love's  accomplice,  never  raised 
The  tendril  ringlets  from  the  maiden^  brow. 
And  the  blue,  delicate  veins  above  her  cheek  s 
Ne'er  played  the  wanton— never  balf-diselosed 
The  maiden's  snowy  bosom,  scattering  thence 
Eye-poisons  for  some  love-distemper'd  youth. 
Who  ne'er  henceforth  may  see  an  aspen  grove 
Shiver  in  sunshine,  but  his  feeble  heart 
Shall  flow  away  like  a  dissolving, thing. 

Sweet  breeze !  thou  only,  if  I  guess  aright, 
Liftest  the  feathers  of  the  robin's  breast. 
That  swells  its  little  breast,  so  full  of  song, 
Singing  above  me,  on  the  mountain  ash. 
And  thou  too,  desert  stream !  no  pool  of  thine. 
Though  clear  as  lake  in  latest  summer  eve, 
Did  e'er  reflect  the  stately  virgin's  robe. 
The  face,  Ane  form  divine,  the  downcast  look 
Contemplative !    Behold !  h»  open  palm 
Presses  her  cheek  and  brow !  her  elbow  rests 
On  the  bare  branch  of  half-uprooted  tree. 
That  leans  towards  its  mirror !    Who  erewhile 
Had  from  her  countenance  tum'd,  or  look'd  b] 

stealth, 
(For  fear  is  true  love's  cruel  nurse,]  he  now 
With  steadfast  gaze  and  unoffending  eye. 
Worships  the  watery  idol,  dreaming  hopes 
Delicious  to  the  soul,  but  fleeting,  vain. 
E'en  as  that  phantom  world  on  which  he  gazed. 
But  not  unheeded  gazed  *  for  see,  ah !  see. 
The  sportive  tyrant  with  her  left  hand  plucks 
The  heads  of  tall  flowers  that  behind  her  grow. 
Lychnis,  ana  willow-herb,  and  fqx-glove  bells : 
And  suddenly,  as  one  that  toys  with  time. 
Scatters  them  on  the  pool !    Then  all  the  charm 
Is  broken— 4ll  mat  phantom  world  so  fair 
Vanishes,  and  a  thousand  circlets  spread. 
And  each  missoapes  the  other.    Stay  a  while 
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Poor  youth,  who  scareelj  darest  lift  up  thine  eyes ! 
The  stream  will  9oon  renew  its  smoothness,  soon 
The  visions  will  return !    And  lo !  he  stays  t 
And  soon  the  fragments  dim  of  lovely  forms 
Come  trembling  back,  unite,  and  now  once  more 
The  pool  becomes  a  mirror ;  and  behold 
Each  wild-flower  on  the  marge  inverted  there. 
And  there  the  half-uprooted  tree— but  where, 

0  where  the  virgin's  snowy  arm,  that  lean'd 
On  its  bare  branch  ?    He  turns,  and  she  is  gone ! 
Homeward  she  steals  through  many  a  woodland 

maze 
Which  he  shall  seek  in  vain.    Ill-fated  youth ! 
Go,  day  by  day,  and  waste  thy  manly  prime 
In  mad  love-yearning  by  the  vacant  brook. 
Till  sickly  thoughts  bewitch  thine  eyes,  and  thou 
Behold'st  her  shadow  still  abiding  there. 
The  Naiad  of  the  mirror ! 

Not  to  thee, 
f>  wild  and  desert  stream !  belongs  this  tale  t 
Gloomy  and  dark  art  thou — ^the  crowded  firs 
Spire  from  thy  shores,  and  stretch  across  thy  bed, 
Making  thee  doleful  as  a  cavem-well : 
Save  when  the  shy  kingfishers  build  their  nest 
On  thy  steep  banks,  no  loves  hast  thou,  wild 

stream ! 
This  bo  my  chosen  haunt— emancipate 
From  passion's  dreams,  a  freeman,  and  alone, 

1  rise  and  trace  its  devious  course.    O  lead. 
Lead  me  to  deeper  shades  and  lonelier  glooms. 
Lo  \  stealing  through  the  canopy  of  firs. 
How  fair  the  sunshine  spots  that  mossy  rock. 
Isle  of  the  river,  whose  disparted  waves 
Dart  off  asunder  with  an  angry  sound. 

How  soon  to  reunite !    And  see !  they  meet. 
Each  in  the  other  loit  and  found :  and  see 
Placeless,  as  spirits,  one  soft  water-sun 
Throbbing  within  them,  heart  at  once  and  eye ! 
With  its  soft  neighbourhood  of  filmy  clouds. 
The  stains  and  shadings  of  forgotten  tears. 
Dimness  o'erswum  with  lustre !    Such  the  hour 
Of  deep  enjoyment,  following  love's  brief  fouds  s 
And  hark,  the  noise  of  a  near  waterfall ! 
A  pass  forth  into  light — I  find  myself 
Beneath  a  weeping  birch,  (most  beautiful 
Of  forest-trees,  the  lady  of  the  woods,) 
Hard  by  the  brink  of  a  tall  weedy  rock 
That  overbrows  the  cataract    How  bursts 
The  landscape  on  my  sight !    Two  crescent  hills 
Fold  in  behind  each  other,  and  so  make 
A  Urcular  vale,  and  land-lock'd,  as  might  seem. 
With  brook  and  bridge,  and  gray  stone  cottages. 
Half  hid  by  rocks  and  fruit  trees.    At  my  feet 
The  whortleberries  are  bedewed  with  spray, 
Dash'd  upwards  by  the  furious  waterfaU. 
How  solemnly  the  pendent  ivy  mass 
Swings  in  its  winnow :  all  the  air  is  ca.lm. 
The  smoke  from  cottage  chimneys,  tinged  with 

ligh? 
Rises  in  columns ;.  from  this  bouse  alone. 
Close  by  the  waterfall,  the  column  slants. 
And  feels  its  ceaseless  breeze.    But  what  is  this  ? 
That  cottage,  witli  its  slanting  chimney  smoke,. 
And  close  beside  ts  porch  a  sleeping  child. 
His  dear  head  pilbw'd  on  a  sleeping  dog — 
One  arm  between  its  fore-legs,  and  tzz  tv^l 


Holds  loosely  its  small  handful  of  wild-flowert; 
Unfilleted,  and  of  unequal  lengths. 
A  curious  picture,  with  a  master's  haste 
Sketch'd  on  a  strip  of  pinky-silver  skin, 
Peel'd  from  the  birchen  bark !    Divinest  maid ! 
Yon  bark  her  canvass,  and  those  purple  berries 
Her  pencil !    See,  the  juice  is  scarcely  dried 
On  the  fine  skin !    She  has  been  newly  here ; 
And  lo !  yon  patch  of  heath  has  been  her  couch — 
The  pressure  still  remains !    0  blessed  couch ! 
For  this  mayest  thou  flower  early,  and  the  sun, 
Slanting  at  eve,  rest  bright,  and  linger  long 
Upon  thy  purple  bells !    0  Isabel ! 
Daughter  of  genius !  stateliest  of  our  maids  .* 
More  beautiful  than  whom  Alcseus  woo'd. 
The  Lesbian  woman  of  immortal  song ! 
O  child  of  genius !  stately,  beautiful. 
And  full  of  love  to  all,  save  only  me. 
And  not  ungentle  e'en  to  me !    My  heart. 
Why  beats  it  thus  f   Through  yonder  coppice-woo<a 
Needs  must  the  pathway  turn,  that  leads  straignt- 

way 
On  to  her  father's  house.    She  is  alone ! 
The  night  draws  on — such  ways  are  hard  to  hit- 
And  fit  it  is  I  should  restore  this  sketch, 
Dropt  unawares,  no  doubt.    Why  should  I  yearn 
To  keep  the  relic  ?  twill  but  idly  feed 
The  passion  that  consumes  me.    Let  me  haste . 
The  picture  in  my  hand  which  she  has  left. 
She  cannot  blame  me  that  I  foUow'd  her ; 
And  I  may  be  her  guide  the  long  wood  througn 


THE   NIGHT-SCENE. 
A  DRAMATIC  FRAGMENT. 

SANDOVAL. 

Tou  loved  the  daughter  of  Don  Manrique ! 


XABL  HEHBT. 
SAHOOVAL. 

Did  you  not  say  you  woo'd  her  ? 


Loved > 


EARL  MEITRT. 


Once  I  loved 


Her  whom  I  dared  not  woo ! 


SANDOVAL. 

And  woo'd,  percoaD«<» 
One  whom  you  loved  not ! 

EARL  HENRT. 

O !  I  were  most  base. 
Not  loving  Oropeza.    True,  I  woo'd  her. 
Hoping  to  heal  a  deeper  wound ;  but  she 
Met  my  advances  with  impassion 'd  prid6, 
T>bat  kindled  love  with  love.    And  when  ner  Uho, 
Who  in  his  dream  of  hope  already  grasp'd 
The  golden  circlet  in  his  hand,  rejected 
My  suit  with  insult,  and  in  memory 
Of  ancient  feuds  pour'd  curses  on  my  head. 
Her  blessings  overtook  and  baffled  them ! 
Rut  thou  art  stem,  and  with  unkindl|r  countenao*t 
Art  inly  reasoning  whilst  thou  listenest  to  me. 
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Anxiously,  Heniy !  reasoning  anxloiislj, 
Bat  Oropezft— 


Blessings  gather  round  her ! 
Within  this  wood  there  winds  a.  secret  passage^ 
Beneath  the  walls,  whieh  opens  oat  at  length 
Into  the  gloomiest  covert  of  the  garden— 
The  night  ere  mj  departure  to  the  army. 
She,  nothing  tremhling,  led  me  through  tiiat  gloom, 
And  to  that  coTert  hy  a  silent  stream. 
Which,  with  one  star  reflected  near  its  marge, 
Was  the  sole  object  risible  around  me. 
No  leaflet  stirr'd)  the  air  was  almost  sultry ; 
So  deep,  so  dark,  so  close  the  umbrage  o'er  us ! 
No  leaflet  stirr'd ) — ^yet  pleasure  hung  upon 
The  gloom  and  stillness  of  the  balmy  nightp«ir. 
A  little  further  on  an  arbour  stood. 
Fragrant  with  flowering  tree»— I  well  remember 
What  an  uncertain  glimmer  in  the  darkness 
Their  snow-white  blossoms  made— thither  she  led 

me. 
To  that  sweet  bower !    Then  Oropeza  trembled — 
I  beard  her  heart  beat— 4f  'twere  not  my  own. 

ftAJIDOyAL. 

A  rude  and  soaring  note,  my  friend ! 


O !  no ! 
I  have  small  memory  of  aught  but  pleasure. 
Th'  inquietudes  of  fear,  like  lesser  streams 
Still  flowing,  still  were  lost  in  those  of  love  t 
So  love  grew  mightier  from  the  fear,  and  nature. 
Fleeing  from  pain,  shelter'd  herself  in  joy. 
The  stars  above  our  heads  were  dim  and  steady. 
Like  eyes  suffused  with  rapture.    Life  was  in  us : 
We  were  all  life,  each  atom  of  our  frames 
A  living  soul — I  vow'd  to  die  for  her : 
With  the  faint  voice  of  one  who,  having  spoken. 
Relapses  into  blessedness,  I  vow'd  it : 
That  solemn  vow,  a  whisper  scarcely  heard, 
A  munnur  breathed  against  a  lady's  ear. 
O !  there  is  joy  above  the  name  of  pleasure. 
Deep  self-possession,  an  intense  repose. 

SANDOVAL,  {vHth  a  tOTCOttic  9miU.) 

.  No  other  than  as  eastern  sages  paint, 
The  god,  who  floats  upon  a  lotos  leaf. 
Dreams  for  a  thousand  ages ;  then  awaking. 
Creates  a  world,  and  smiling  at  the  bubble, 
Relapses  into  bliss. 

EAU.  HEZrmT. 

Ah!  was  that  bliss 
Fear'd  as  an  alien,  and  too  vast  for  man  ? 
For  suddenly,  impatient  of  its  silenoe. 
Did  Oropeza,  starting,  grasp  my  forehead. 
I  caught  her  arms;  the  veins  were  swelling  on 

them. 
Through  the  dark  bower  she  sent  a  hollow  voioe, 
O !  what  if  all  betray  me  ?  what  if  thou  ? 
I  swore,  and  with  an  inward  thought  that  seera'd 
The  purpose  a^d  the  substance  of  my  being, 
f  swoift  to  her,  that  were  she  red  with  guilt. 


I  would  exchange  my  unblench'd  state  with  best.--* 
Friend !  by  thai  winding  passage,  to  that  bower 
I  now  will  go— ^1  ol^ects  there  will  teach  me 
Unwavering  love,  and  singleneM  of  heart 
Go,  Sandoval !  I  am  prepared  to  meet  1 
Say  nothing  of  me — ^I  myself  will  seek  1 
Nay,  leave  me,  friend !  I  cannot  bear  the  torment 
And  keen  inquiry  of  that  scanning  eye. 

[Easi.  Hxbbt  rHirM  isOotktw^td 

SAHDOVAL,  [alone.) 

0  Heniy !  always  strivest  thou  to  be  great 

By  thine  own  act— yet  art  thou  never  great 

But  by  the  inspiration  of  great  passion. 

The  whirl-blast  comes,  the  desertpsands  rise  up 

And  shape  themselvest  from  earth  to  heaven  the| 

stand. 
As  though  they  were  the  pillars  of  a  temple. 
Built  by  Omnipotence  in  its  own  honour ! 
But  the  blast  pauses,  and  their  shaping  spirit 
Is  fled:  the  mighty  columns  were  but  sand. 
And  lazy  snakes  trail  o'er  the  level  ruins ! 


TO    AN   UNFORTUNATE   WOMAN, 

WHOM  THE  AUTHOR  HAD  KNOWN  IN  THE  OAT 
OF  HEK  INNOCENCC. 

Mtxtle-lbay  that,  ill-besped. 

Finest  in  the  gladsome  ray, 
Soil'd  beneath  the  common  tread. 

Far  from  thy  protecting  spray ! 

When  the  partridge  o'er  the  ebeaf 
Whirr'd  along  the  yellow  vale. 

Sad  I  saw  thee,  headless  leaf! 
Love  the  dalliance  of  the  gale. 

Lightly  didst  thou,  foolish  thing ! 

Heave  and  flutter  to  hu  sighs. 
While  the  flatterer,  on  his  wing, 

Woo'd  and  whispered  thee  to  rise 

Gayly  from  thy  mother-etalk 

Wert  thou  danced  and  waited  hi^»-* 

Soon  on  this  unshelter'd  walk 
Flung  to  fade,  to  rot,  and  die. 


TO   AN   UNFORTUNATE   WOMAN   AT 
THE   THEATRE. 

Maiden,  that-with  sullen  brow 
Sittest  behind  those  virgins  gay. 

Like  a  scorch'd  and  mildew'd  bough. 
Leafless  'mid  the  blooms  of  May ! 

Him  who  lured  thee  and  forsook. 
Oft  I  watch'd  with  angry  gaze. 

Fearful  saw  his  pleading  look. 
Anxious  heard  his  fervid  phrase. 

Soft  the  glances  of  the  youth. 
Soft  his  speech,  and  soft  his  sigh  i 

But  no  sound  Hke  simple  troth. 
But  no  true  love  in  his  eye. 
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LoBtbing  thy  polhited  lot. 

Hie  thee,  mridan,  hie  thee  hence ! 
8«ek  thy  weeping  mother's  cot. 

With  A  wiser  Innocence. 

Thou  hut  known  deceit  and  folly. 
Thou  hast  felt  that  vice  is  wo  i 

With  a  musing  melancholy 
In^  arm'd,  go,  maiden !  go. 

Mother  sage  of  self-dominion, 
Firm  thy  steps,  0  melancholy ! 

The  strongest  plume  in  wisdom's  pinion 
Is  the  memoiy  of  past  folly. 

Mute  the  sky-lark  and  forlorn. 

While  she  moults  the  firstling  plumes. 

That  had  sldmm'd  the  tender  com. 
Or  the  bean-field's  odorous  blooms  i 

Soon  with  renovated  wing 
Shall  she  dare  a  loftier  flight, 

Upward  to  the  day-star  spring, 
jlnd  erabathe  in  heavenly  light 


The  things  of  nature  utters  ^i^Ms  or  trees, 
Or  moan  of  ocean  gale  in  weedy  cavet. 
Or  where  the  stiff  grass  "mid  the  heath-plant  waves^ 

Munnur  and  music  thin  of  sudden  breeze. 


LINES  COMPOSED  IN  A  CONCERT-ROOM. 

KoB  cold  nor  stem  my  soul !  yet  I  detest 
These  scented  rooms,  where,  to  a  gaudy  throng. 

Heaves  the  proud  harlot  her  distended  breast. 
In  intricacies  of  laborious  song. 

These  feel  not  music's  genuine  power,  nor  deign 
To  melt  at  nature's  passion-warbled  plaint  $ 

But  when  the  long-breathed  singer's  uptriU'd  strain 
Bursts  in  a  squall— they  gape  for  wonderment. 

Hark  the  deep  buzz  of  vanity  and  hate ! 

Scornful,  yet  envious,  with  self-torturing  sneer 
My  lady  eyes  some  maid  of  humbler  state. 
While  the  pert  captain,  or  the  primmer  priest. 

Prattles  accordant  scandal  in  her  ear. 
O  give  me,  from  this  heartless  scene  released. 

To  hear  our  old  musician,  blind  and  gray, 
(Whom  stretching  from  my  nursed  amis  I  kiss'd,) 

His  Scottish  tunes  and  warlike  marches  play 
By  moonshine,  on  the  balmy  summer-night. 

The  while  I  dance  amid  the  tedded  hay 
With  merry  maids,  whose  ringlets  toss  in  light 

Or  Jies  the  purple  evening  on  the  bay 
Of  the  calm  glossy  lake,  O  let  me  hide 

Unheard,  unseen,  behind  the  alder  trees. 
For  round  their  roots  the  fisher's  boat  is  tied. 

On  whose  trim  seat  doth  Edmund  stretch  at  ease, 
And  while  the  lazy  boat  sways  to  and  fro, 
'  Breathes  in  his  flute  sad  airs,  so  wild  and  slow, 
rhat  his  own  cheek  is  wet  with  quiet  tears. 

But  0,dear  Anne !  when  midnight  wind  careers. 
And  the  gust  pelting  on  the  outhouse  shed 
Makes  the  cock  shrilly  on  the  rain-storm  crow. 
To  hear  thee  sing  some  ballad  full  of  wo, 
Ballad  of  shipwreck'd  sailor  floating  dead, 

Whom  his  own  true-love  buried  in  the  sands ! 
rhee,  gentle  woman,  for  thy  voice  remeasures 
Whatevet  tores  and  melancholy  pleasures 


THE  KEEPSAKE. 

The  tedded  hay,  the  first-fruits  of  the  soil. 
The  tedded  hay  and  coro-sheaves  in  one  field. 
Show  summer  gone,  ere  come.    The  fox-glove  tall 
Sheds  its  loose  purple  bells,  or  in  the  gust. 
Or  when  it  bends  beneath  th'  up-springing  lark. 
Or  mountain-finch  alighting.    And  the  rose 
(In  vain  the  darling  of  successful  love) 
Stands,  like  some  boasted  beauty  of  past  years. 
The  thorns  remaining,  and  the  flowers  all  gone. 
Nor  can  I  find,  amid  my  lonely  walk 
B3'  rivulet,  or  spring,  or  wet  road-side. 
That  blue  and  bright-eyed  floweret  of  the  brook, 
Hope's  gentle  gem,  the  sweet  Forget-me-not  !* 
So  will  not  fade  the  flowers  which  Emmeline 
With  delicate  fingers  on  the  snow-white  silk 
Has  work'd  (the  flowers  which  most  she  knew  1 

loved,) 
And,  more  beloved  than  they,  her  auburn  hair. 

In  the  cool  morning  twilight,  early  waked 
By  her  full  bosom's  joyous  restlessness. 
Softly  she  rose,  and  lightly  stole  along, 
Down  the  slope  coppice  to  the  woodbine  bower. 
Whose  rich  flowers,  swinging  in  the  morning  breeze, 
Over  their  dim,  fast-moving  shadows  hung. 
Making  a  quiet  image  of  disquiet 
In  the  smooth,  scarcely-moving  river-pool. 
There,  in  that  bower  whore  first  she  own'd  her  love, 
And  let  me  kiss  my  own  warm  tear  of  joy 
From  off  her  glowing  cheek,  she  sate  and  stretch'd 
The  silk  upon  the  frame,  and  work'd  her  name 
Between  the  moss-rose  and  forget-me-not — 
Her  own  dear  name,  with  her  own  auburn  hair! 
That  forced  to  wander  till  sweet  spring  return, 
I  yet  might  ne'er  forget  her  smile,  her  look, 
Her  voice,  (that  even  in  her  mirthful  mood 
Has  made  me  wish  to  steal  away  and  we^p,) 
Nor  yet  th'  entrancement  of  that  maiden  kiss 
With  which  she  promised,  that  when  spring  re- 

tum'd. 
She  would  resign  one-half  of  that  dear  name. 
And  own  thenceforth  no  other  name  but  mine  i 


TO  A  LADY. 

WITH  TALCOVKR'ft  «  8HIPWKECK." 

Ah  !  not  by  Cam  or  Isis,  famous  streams, 
In  arched  groves,  the  youthful  poet's  choice  j 

Nor  while  half-listening,  'mid  delicious  dreams. 
To  harp  and  song  from  lady's  hand  and  voice ; 


•  One  of  ihe  names  (and  meriting  to  be  tho  onl/  one) 
of  the  MyoBoiit  Scorfdoideg  Paluttritt  a  flower  from  six 
to  twelve  inches  high,  with  blue  blosMm  and  bright  yellow 
eye.  It  has  the  same  name  over  the  whole  empire  of 
Germany,  (VergiMmtm  nicht^)  and,  we  believe,  in  Den 
mark  and  Sweden. 
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Nor  y^t  while  gazing  in  sublimer  mood 

On  cliff,  or  cataract,  in  Alpine  dell  ( 
Nor  in  dim  cave  with  bladdery  sea-weed  strew'd. 

Framing  wild  fancies  to  the  ocean's  swell  i 

Our  sea^bard  sang  this  song !  which  still  he  sings. 
And  sings  for  thee,  sweet  friend  !    Hark,  Pity, 
hark ! 

Now  mounts,  now  totters  on  the  tempest's  wings. 
Now  groans,  and  shivers,  the  replunging  baric  I 

^  Cling  to  the  shrouds !"    In  vain !    The  breakers 


Death  shrieks !    With  two  alone^  of  all  his  clan 
Forlorn  the  poet  paced  the  Grecian  shore. 
No  classic  roamer,  but  a  shlpwreck'd  man ! 

Say  then,  what  muse  inspired  these  genial  strains. 
And  lit  his  spirit  to  so  bright  a  flame  ? 

The  elevating  thought  of  suffer'd  pains. 
Which  gentle  hearts  shall  mourn  i  but  chief,  the 


In  the  winter  they're  silent-^he  wind  is  so  strong 
What  it  saysy  I  dont  know,  but  it  sings  a  loud 

wng. 
But  gr^n  leaves,  and  blossoms,  and  sunny,  warn 

weather. 
And  singing,  and  loving — all  come  back  together. 
But  the  lark  is  so  brimful  of  gladness  and  love^ 
The  green  fields  below  him,  the  blue  sky  above. 
That  be  sings,  and  he  sings ;  and  for  ever  sings  be-« 
*<  I  love  my  love,  and  my  love  loves  me !" 


Of  gratitude !  remembrances  of  friend, 
Or  absent  or  no  more !    Shades  of  the  past, 

iVhich  love  makes  substance!    Hence  to  thee  I 
send, 
O  dear  as  long  as  life  and  memory  last ! 

I  send  with  deep  regards  of  heart  and  head, 
Sweet  maid,  for  friendship  form'd !  this  work  to 
thee: 

And  thou,  the  while  thou  canst  not  choose  but  shed 
A  tear  for  Falconer,  wilt  remember  me. 


HOMESICK. 

WniTTKN  Of  OKKMAinr. 

Td  sweet  to  him,  who  all  the  week 
Through  city  crowds  must  push  bis  way. 

To  stroll  along  through  fields  and  woods. 
And  hallow  thus  the  Sabbath-day  i 

And  sweet  it  is,  in  summer  bower. 

Sincere,  affectionate,  and  gay, 
One's  own  dear  children  feasting  round. 

To  celebrate  one's  marriage-day. 

But  what  is  all,  to  his  delight. 
Who  having  long  been  doom'd  to  roam. 

Throws  off  the  bundle  from  his  back 
Before  the  door  of  his  own  home  ? 

Home-sickness  is  a  wasting  pang ; 

This  feel  I  hourly  more  and  more  z 
There's  healing  only  in  thy  wings, 

Thou  breeze  that  playest  on  Albion's  shore ! 


ANSWER  TO  A  CHILD'S  QUESTION. 

Do  you  ask  what  the  birds  say  ?    The  sparrow,  the 
dove, 
he  Unnet  and  thrush,  say.  *<  I  love  and  I  love !" 


TO  A  ?  OCJNG  LADY. 

ON  HER  RECOVERY  VROM  A  FEVER. 

Why  need  I  say,  Louisa  dear ! 
How  glad  I  am  to  see  jrou  here 

A  lovely  convalescent  i 
Risen  from  the  bed  of  pain  and  fear. 

And  feverish  heat  incessant. 

The  sunny  showers,  the  dappled  sky. 
The  little  birds  that  warble  high. 

Their  vernal  loves  commencing, 
Will  better  welcome  you  than  I 

With  their  sweet  influencing. 

Believe  me,  while  in  bed  you  lay. 
Your  danger  taught  us  all  to  prays 

You  made  us  grow  devouter ! 
Each  eye  look'd  up,  and  seem'd  to  say 

How  can  we  do  without  her  ? 

Besides,  what  vex'd  us  worst,  we  knew. 
They  have  no  need  of  such  as  you 

In  the  place  where  you  were  going ; 
This  world  has  angels  all  too  few. 

And  heaven  is  overflowing ! 


THE  VISIONARY  HOPE. 

Sad  lot,  to  have  no  hope !    Though  lowly  kneelini 
He  fain  would  frame  a  prayer  within  his  breast. 
Would  fain  entreat  for  some  sweet  breath  of  heal* 

ing, 
That  his  sick  body  might  have  ease  and  rest } 
He  strove  in  vain  \  the  dull  sighs  from  hb  chest 
Against  his  will  the  stifling  load  revealing, 
Though  nature  forced ;  though  like  some  captive 

guest. 
Some  royal  prisoner  at  )iis  conqueror'^  feast. 
An  alien's  restless  mood  but  half-concealing. 
The  sternness  on  his  gentle  brow  confess'd. 
Sickness  within  and  miserable  feeling ; 
Though  obscure  pangs  made  curses  of  his  dreams. 
And  dreaded  sleep,  each  night  repell'd  in  vain. 
Each  night  was  scatter'd  by  its  own  loud  screams. 
Yet  never  could  his  heart  command,  though  (kin. 
One  deep  full  wish  to  be  no  more  in  pain. 

That  hope,  which  was  his  inward  bliss  and  boast 
Which  waned  and  died,  yet  ever  near  him  stood. 
Though    changed    in    nature,  wander  where  he 

would— 
For  love's  despair  is  but  hope's  pining  ghost ! 
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For  this  one  hope  be  makes  bis  hourly  mofto, 
He  wishes  and  am  wish  for  this  alone ! 
Pierced,  as  with  light  from  heaven,  before  its  gl( 
(So  the  love-stricken  visionary  deems) 
Disease  woald  vanish,  like  a  summer  shower, 
Whose  dews  fling  sunshine  from  the  noontide 

bower ! 
Or  let  it  stay !  yet  this  one  hope  should  give 
•ncA  strength  that  he  would  bless  liis  pains  and  live. 


SOMETHING  CHILDISH,  BUT  VERY 
NATURAL. 

wmrrrEN  in  gekm ant. 

Iy  I  had  but  two  little  wings. 
And  were  a  little  feathery  bird^ 
To  you  I'd  fly,  my  dear ! 
But  thoughts  like  these  are  idle  things. 
And  I  stay  here. 

But  in  my  sleep  to  you  I  fly: 
Pm  always  with  you  in  my  sleep ! 
The  world  is  all  one's  own. 
But  then  one  wakes,  and  where  am  I  ? 
AU,  all  alone. 

Sleep  stays  not,  though  a  monarch  bids  t 

So  I  love  to  wake  ere  break  of  day : 

For  though  my  sleep  be  gone. 

Yet,  while  'tis  dark,  one  shuts  one's  lids. 

And  still  dreams  on. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  LOVE. 

How  warm  this  woodland  wild  recess ! 
Love  surely  hath  been  breathing  here. 
And  this  sweet  bed  of  heath,  my  dear  I 

Swells  up,  then  sinks,  with  faint  caress. 
As  if  to  have  you  yet  more  near. 

Eight  springs  have  flown,  since  last  I  lay 
On  seaward  Quantock's  heathy  hills. 
Where  quiet  sounds  from  hidden  rills 

Float  here  and  there,  like  things  astray. 
And  high  o'erhead  the  sky-lark  shrills. 

No  voice  as  yet  had  made  the  air 
Be  music  with  your  name ;  yet  why 
That  asking  look  ?  that  yearning  sigh  ? 

That  sense  of  promise  everywhere  ? 
Beloved !  flew  your  spirit  by  ? 

As  when  a  mother  doth  explore 

The  rose  mark  on  her  long-lost  child, 
I  met,  I  loved  you,  maiden  mild ! 

As  whom  I  long  had  loved  before-^ 
So  deeply,  had  I  been  beguiled. 

You  stood  before  me  like  a  thought, 
A  dream  remember'd  in  a  dream. 
But  when  those  meek  eyes  first  did  seem 

To  tell  me,  love  within  you  wrought — 
O  Gieta,  dear  domestic  stream ! 


Has  not,  since  then,  love's  prompture  deep. 
Has  not  love's  whisper  evermore. 
Been  ceaseless,  as  thy  gentle  roar  ? 

Sole  voice,  when  other  voices  sleep. 
Dear  under-song  in  clamour's  hour. 


THE  HAPPY  HUSBAND. 

▲  TRAOMENT. 

On,  oft  methinks,  the  while  with  thee 
I  breathe,  as  from  the  heart,  thy  dear 
And  dedicated  name,  I  hear 

A  promise  and  a  mystery, 
A  pledge  of  more  than  passing  life. 
Yea,  in  that  very  name  of  wife  I 

A  pulse  of  love,  that  ne'er  can  sleep ! 

A  feeling  that  upbraids  the  heart 

With  happiness  beyond  desert. 
That  gladness  half  requests  to  weep ! 

Nor  bless  I  not  the  keener  sense 

And  unalarmlng  turbulence 

Of  transient  joys,  that  ask  no  sting 
From  jealous  fears,  or  coy  denying ; 
But  bom  beneath  love's  brooding  wing, 

And  into  tenderness  soon  dying, 
Wheel  out  their  giddy  moment,  then 
Resign  the  soul  to  love  again. 

A  more  precipitated  vein 
Of  notes,  that  eddy  in  the  flow 
Of  smoothest  song,  they  come,  they  go» 

And  leave  the  sweeter  under-strain. 
Its  own  sweet  self-— a  love  of  thee 
That  seems,  yet  cannot  greater  be ! 


ON  REVISITING  THE  SEA-SHORE,  AFTEB 
LONG  ABSENCE, 

VNDER  STRONG  MEDICAL  RECOMMENDATZON  NOT 
TO  BATHE. 

God  be  with  thee,  gladsome  ocean ! 

How  gladly  greet  I  thee  once  more  t 
Ships  and  waves,  and  ceaseless  motion. 

And  men  rejoicing  on  thy  shore. 

Dissuading  spake  the  mild  physician, 

**  Those  briny  waves  for  thee  are  death  .*• 

But  my  soul  fulfill'd  her  mission, 

And  lo  I  I  breathe  untroubled  breath ! 

Fashion's  pining  sons  and  daughters. 
That  seek  the  crowd  they  seem  to  fly. 

Trembling  they  approach  thy  waters ; 
And  what  cares  nature,  if  they  die  ? 

Me  a  thousand  hopes  and  pleasures, 
A  thousand  recollections  bland. 

Thoughts  sublime,  and  stately 
Revisit  on  thy  echoing  strand  t 
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i)ieainf,  (the  soul  herself  fonaking,) 
Tearful  raptures,  boyish  mirth ; 

Silent  adorations,  making 
A  blessed  shadow  of  this  earth  .* 

O  ye  hopes,  that  stir  within  me. 
Health  comes  with  you  from  above ! 

God  is  with  me,  God  is  in  me ! 
I  cannot  die,  if  life  be  love. 


THB  OH^OSITION  OF  A  KISS. 

Cupid,  if  storying  legends*  tell  arigbt. 

Once  framed  a  rich  elixir  of  delight 

A  chalice  o*er  love-kindled  flames  he  fix'd, 

And  in  it  nectar  and  ambrosia  mixM: 

With  these  the  magic  dews,  which  evening  brings, 

BrushM  from  th'  Idaliau  star  by  faery  wings  i 

Each  tender  pledge  of  sacred  &ith  he  join'd. 

Each  gentler  pleasure  of  th'  unspotted  min^— 

Day-dreams,  whose  tints  with  sportive  brightness 

glow. 
And  hope,  the  blameless  parasite  of  wo. 
The  eyeless  chemist  heard  the  process  rise. 
The  steamy  chalice  bubbled  up  in  sighs  { 
Sweet  sounds  transpired,  as  when-  th'  enamour'd 

dove 
Pours  the  soft  murmuring  of  responsive  love. 
The  finish'd  work  might  envy  vainly  blame. 
And  "  Kisses"  was  the  precious  compound's  name. 
With  half  the  god  his  Cyprian  mother  blest, 
4nd  breathed  on  Sara^^  lovelier  lips  the  rest 


m.  MEDirATIVE  POEMS, 
nr  Alavk  versk. 


Tea,  h«  deserves  to  find  himself  deceived, 
Who  seeks  a  heart  in  the  unthiaklng  man. 
Like  shadows  on  a  stream,  the  forms  of  life 
Impress  their  characters  on  the  smooth  forehead: 
Naught  sinks  Into  the  bosom's  silent  depth. 
Quick  seosibilit/  of  pain  and  pleasure 
Moves  the  light  fluids  lightly ;  bat  no  soul 
Warmeth  the  inner  frame. 

SkkOUr. 

HTMN  BEFORE  SUNRISE,  IN  THE  YALE 
OF  CHAMOUNY. 

Besides  the  riTers  Arve  and  Arvelron,  which  have  their 
sources  in  the  foot  of  llont  Blanc,  five  conspicuous 
torrents  rush  down  lis  sides,  and  within  a  few  paces  of 
the  Glaciers,  the  gentiana  major  grows  In  immense 
numbers,  with  Its  "flowers  of  loveliest  blue." 


Hast  thou  a  charm  to  stay  the  morning  star 
In  his  steep  course  ?    So  long  he  seems  to  pause 


*  Efllnlzt  quondam  blandum  mediuu  laborem 
Basia  lasclvft  Cypria  Diva  man&. 

Ambrosiv  succos  occulta  temperat  arte, 
Fragranaque  Infuso  nectare  tingit  opus. 

Sufllcit  et  partem  mellis,  quod  subdolus  ulim 
Nou  iropune  favis  sunipuisset  Amor 


On  thy  bald  awful  head,  O  sovran  Blanc ! 

The  Arve  and  Arveiron  at  thy  base 

Rave  ceaselessly  i  but  thou,  most  awful  form! 

Risest  from  forth  thy  silent  sea  of  pines. 

How  silently  I    Around  thee  and  above 

Deep  is  the  air  and  dark,  substantial,  black. 

An  ebon  mass:  melbinks  thou  piercest  it. 

As  with  a  wedge !    But  when  I  look  again. 

It  is  thine  own  calm  home,  thy  crystal  shzUie* 

Thy  habitation  from  eternity ! 

C  dread  and  silent  mount !  I  gazed  upon  thee, 

TUfthou,  still  present  to  the  bodily  sMise, 

Didst  vanish  from  my  thought :  entruiced  la  prayer, 

I  worshipp'd  the  Invisible  alone. 

Yet,  like  some  sweet  beguiling  inelody. 
So  sweet,  we  know  not  we  are  Hstening  to  it, 
Thou,  the  meanwhile,  was^  blending  with  my 

thought. 
Yea,  with  my  life  and  ]i^*s  own  secret  joyx 
Till  the  dilating  sou],  lanrapt,  transfused. 
Into  the  mighty  vision  passing; — there 
As  in  her  n|t/^|ifal  form,  sweird  vast  to  heaven ! 

Awake,  my  soul !  not  only  passive  praise 
Thou  owest !  not  alene  these  swelling  tears. 
Mute  thanks,  and  secret  ecstasy !    Awake, 
Voice  of  sweet  song !    Awake,  my  heart,  awake  * 
Green  vales  and  icy  cliffi,  all  join  my  hymn. 

Thou  first  and  chief,  sole  sovereign  of  the  vale  « 
0  struggling  with  the  darkness  all  the  night. 
And  visited  all  night  by  troops  of  stars. 
Or  when  they  climb  the  sky,  or  when  they  sinki 
Companion  of  the  morning  star  at  dawn. 
Thyself  earth's  rosy  star,  and  of  the  dawn 
Co-herald :  wake,  0  wake,  and  utter  praise ! 
Who  sank  thy  sunless  pHlars  deep  in  earth  ? 
Who  fill'd  thy  countenance  with  rosy  light  ? 
Who  made  thee  parent  of  perpetual  streams  ? 

And  you,  ye  five  wild  torrents  fiercely  glad ! 
Who  call'd  you  forth  from  night  and  utter  aeath 
From  dark  and  icy  caverns  call'd  you  forth, 
Down  those  precipitous,  black,  jagged  rocks, 
For  ever  shatter'd  and  the  same  for  ever  ? 
Who  gave  you  your  invulnerable  life. 
Your  strength,  your  speed,  ybor  fury,  and  your  joy 
Unceasing  thunder,  and  eternal  foam  ? 
And  who  commanded,  (and  the  silence  came,) 
Here  let  the  billows  stiffen,  and  have  rest  ? 

Ye  ice-falls !  ye  that  from  the  mountain'^  brow 
Adowu  enormous  ravines  slope  amain— 
Torrents,  methinks,  that  heard  a  mighty  voice. 
And  stopp'd  at  once  amid  their  maddest  plunge  I 
Motionless  torrents !  silent  cataracts ! 
Who  made  you  glorious  as  the  gates  of  heafisn 
Beneath  the  keen  ftill  moon  ?    Who  bade  the  sun 
Clothe  you  with  rainbows  ?     Who,  with  livbg 

flowers 
Of  loveliest  blue,  spread  garlands  at  your  feet?— 
God !  let  the  torrents,  like  a  shout  of  nations. 
Answer .'  and  let  the  ice-plains  echo,  God ! 


Decussos  vIolsB  foliis  ad  miacet  odores 
Et  spolia  arativis  plurlma  rapta  rosis. 

Addit  et  lllecebras  et  mille  et  mllle  lepores, 
Et  quot  Acidalius  gaudia  Cealus  habet. 

Ex  his  composuit  Dea  basia ;  el  3mnia  libaos 
Invenias  nitida  sparaa  per  era  CioCs. 

Carm.  Quod.  Vol  IL 
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God!  sing,  ye  ineftdow*8tream8  with  gladnome  voice ! 
Yt  pine-grov je,  with  jour  loft  and  soul-like  sounds ! 
And  they  tod  luive  a  voke,  yon  ]Hle8  of  snow, 
And  in  their  perilous  fall  shall  thunder,  God ! 

Ye  living  flowers  that  skirt  th'  eternal  frost ! 
Ye  wild  goats,  sporting  round  the  eagle's  nest ! 
Ye  eagles,  playmates  of  the  mountain  storm  \ 
Ye  lightnidgs,  tU^  dread  arrows  of  the  clouds ! 
Ye  signs  and  wonders  of  the  element ! 
Utter  forth  God,  and  fill  the  hills  with  praise ! 

Thou,  too,  hoar  mount !  with  thy  sky-pointing 
peaks,  • 

Oft  from  whose  feet  the  avalanche,  unheard, 
Shoots  downward,  glittering  through  the  pure  serene 
Into  the  depth  of  clouds,  that  veil  thy  breast— 
Thou  too  again,  stupendous  mountain .'  thou 
That  as  I  raised  my  head,  a  while  bow'd  low 
In  adoratbn,  upward  from  thy  base 
Slow  travelling  with  dim  eyes  suffused  with  tears. 
Solemnly  seemest,  like  a  vapory  cloud, 
To  rise  before  me — Rise,  0  ever  rise. 
Rise  like  a  cloud  of  incense,  from  the  earth ! 
Thou  kingly  spirit  throned  among  the  hills. 
Thou  dread  ambassador  from  earth  to  heaven, 
Great  hierarch  !  tell  thou  the  silent  sky. 
And  tell  the  stars,  and  tell  yon  rising  sun, 
Elarth,  with  her  thousand  voices,  praises  God. 


LINES 


WBITTER  IN  THS  ALBUM  AT  ELBINOEBODE,  IIT 
THX  HAKTZ  FOREST. 

I  STOOD  on  Brocken's*  sovran  height,  and  satr 
Woods  crowding  upon  woods,  hills  over  hills. 
A  surging  scene,  and  only  limited 
By  the  blue  distance.    Heavily  my  way 
Downward  I  dragg'd  through  fir^-groves  evermore, 
Where  bright  green  moss  heaves  In  sepulchral 

forms 
Speckled  with  sunshine ;  and,  but  seldom  heard, 
The  sweet  bird's  song  became  a  hollow  sound  s 
And  the  breeze,  murmuring  indivisibly. 
Preserved  its  solemn  murmur  most  distinct 
From  many  a  cote  of  many  a  waterfall. 
And  the  irook's  chatter  i  Inid  whose  islet  stones 
The  dingr  kidling  with  its  tinkling  bell 
Leap'd  frolicsome,  or  old  romantic  goat 
Sat,  his  white  beard  slow  waving.    I  moved  on 
In  low  and  languid  mood  :t  for  I  had  found      t 
That  outward  forms,  the  loftiest,  still  receive 
Their  fiber  influence  from  the  life  within  > 
Fair  ciphers  else:  fair,  but  of  import  vague 
Or  uncoBceming,  where  the  heart  not  finds 
History  or  prophecy  of  friend,  or  child. 
Or  gentle  maid,  our  first  and  early  love, 

*  The  highest  mounuin  In  the  Harus,  and,  Indeed,  in 
ionh  Oennany. 

t  When  I  have  gazed 

From  some  high  eminence  on  goodl/  vales, 
And  cots  and  villages  embower'd  below, 
The  thought  would  rise  that  all  to  me  was  strange 
Amid  the  scenes  so  fair,  nor  one  smali  spot 
Where  my  tired  mind  might  rest,  and  call  it  trame. 
Souihey^9  Hiftnn  to  the  Penatea, 


Or  father,  or  the  venerable  i 

Of  our  adored  country !    O  thou  queen. 

Thou  delegated  deity  of  earth, 

0  dear,  dear  England  I  how  my  longing  eye 

TurnM  westward,  shaping  in  the  steady  doudt 

Thy  sandi  and  high  white  cUflb ! 

*  My  native  land . 
Fiird  with  the  thought  of  thee  this  heart  wai 

proud, 
Yea,  mine  eye  swam  with  tears  i  that  all  the  view 
From  sovran  Brocken,  woods  and  woody  hills, 
Floated  away,  like  a  departing  dream. 
Feeble  and  dim !    Stranger,  these  impulses 
Blame  thou  not  lightly ;  nor  will  I  profane^ 
With  histy  judgment  or  injurious  doubt. 
That  man's  sublimer  spirit,  who  can  feel 
That  God  is  everywhere !  the  God  who  framed 
Mankind  to  be  one  mighty  family. 
Himself  our  Father,  and  the  world  our  home. 


ON  OBSERVING  A  BLOSSOM  ON  THE  HRST 
OF  FEBRUARY,  1796. 

Sweet  flower !  that  peeping  from  thy  russet  stem 

Unfoldest  timidly,  (for  in  strange  sort 

This  dark,  frieze-coated,  hoarse,  teeth-chattering 

month 
Hath  borrow'd  Zephyr's  voice,  and  gazed  upon  thee 
With  blue  voluptuous  eye,)  alas,  poor  flower ! 
These  are  but  flatteries  of  the  faithless  year. 
Perchance,  escaped  its  unknown  polar  cave. 
E'en  now  the  keen  north-east  is  on  its  way. 
Flower  that  must  perish !  shall  I  liken  thee 
To  some  sweet  girl  of  too,  too  rapid  growth, 
Nipp'd  by  consumption  'mid  untimely  charms  ? 
Or  to  Bristowa's  bard,*  the  wondrous  boy  I 
An  amaranth,  which  earth  scarce  seem'd  to  own^ 
Till  disappointment  came,  and  pelting  wrong 
Beat  it  to  earth  ?  or  with  indignant  grief 
Shall  I  compare  thee  to  poor  Poland's  hope. 
Bright  flower  of  hope  kill'd  in  the  opening  bud  f 
Farewell,  sweet  blossom !  better  fate  be  thine. 
And  mock  my  boding !    Dim  similitudes 
Weaving  in  moral  strains,  I've  stolen  one  hour 
From  anxious  SzLr,  life's  cruel  task-master ! 
And  the  warm  wooings  of  this  sunny  day 
Tremble  along  my  frame,  and  harmonize 
Th'  attemper'd  organ,  that  even  saddest  thoughts 
Mix  with  some  sweet  sensations,  like  harsh  tones 
Play'd  deftly  on  a  soft-toned  instrument 


THE  EOLIAN  HARP. 

COMPOSED  AT  CLEVEOON,  SOMERSCTSHIBB. 

Mt  pensive  Sara !  thy  soft  cheek  reclined 
Thus  on  mine  arm,  most  soothing  sweet  it  is 
To  sit  beside  our  cot,  our  cot  o'ergrown 
With  white-flower'd  jasmin,  and  the  broad»]eav«4 
myrtle. 


*  Chatterton. 
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(Meet  emblems  they  of  innocenee  and  love !) 
And  watch  the  clouds,  that  late  were  rich  with 

light. 
Slow  saddeDiDg  round,  and  mark  the  star  ef  eve 
Serenely  brilliant  (such  should  wisdom  he) 
Shine  opposite !    How  exquisite  the  scents 
B^  tch*d  firom  yob  bean-field !  and  the  world  so 

hush'd! 
The  stiHy  murmur  of  the  distant  sea 
Tells  us  of  silence. 

And  that  amplest  lute, 
Placed   length-ways   in  the  clasping  easement, 

hark! 
How  by  the  desultory  breeze  caress'd. 
Like  some  coy  maid  half  yielding  to  her  lover, 
It  pours  sufh  sweet  upbraiding,  as  must  needs 
Tempt   to   repeat   the  wrong!     And   now,  its 

strings, 
Boldlier  swept,  the  long  sequacious  notes 
Over  delicious  surges  sink  and  rise. 
Such  a  soff  floating  witchery  of  sound 
As  twilight  elfins  make,  when  they  at  efe 
Voyage  on  gentler  gales  from  Fairy-land, 
Where  melodies  round  honey-dropping  flowers. 
Footless  and  wild,  like  birds  of  paradise. 
Nor  pause,  nor  perch,  hovering  on  untamed  wing ! 
O  the  one  life  within  us  and  abroad. 
Which  meets  all  motion  and  becomes  its  soul, 
A  light  in  sound,  a  sound-like  power  in  light. 
Rhythm  in  all  thought,  and  joyance  everywhere— 
Methinks,  it  should  have  been  impossible 
Not  to  love  all  things  in  a  world  so  fiil'd  ( 
Where  the  breeze  warbles,  and  the  mute  still  air 
Is  music  slumbering  on  her  instrument 

And  thus,  my  love !  as  on  the  midway  slope 
Of  yonder  hill  I  stretch  my  limbs  at  noon. 
Whilst  through  my  half-closed  eyelids  I  behold 
The  sunbeams  dance,  like  diamonds,  on  the  main. 
And  tranquil  muse  upon  tranquillity  { 
Full  many  a  thought  uncallM  and  undetain'd, 
And  many  idle,  flitting  fiMitasies, 
Traverse  my  indolent  and  passive  bndn, 
As  wild  and  various  as  the  random  gales 
That  swell  and  flutter  on  this  subject  lute  I 

And  what  if  all  of  animated  naturo 
Be  but  organic  harps  diversely  framed. 
That  tromble  into  thought,  as  o'er  them  sweeps. 
Plastic  and  vast,  one  intellectual  breeze. 
At  once  the  soul  of  ead3,  and  God  of  all  ? 

But  thy  more  serious  eye  a  mild  reproof 
Darts,  O  beloved  woman !  nor  such  thoughts 
Dim  and  unhallowM  dost  thou  not  reject. 
And  biddest  me  walk  humbly  with  my  God. 
Meek  daughter  in  the  family  of  Christ ! 
Well  hast  thou  said,  and  holily  dispraised 
These  shapings  of  th'  unregenerate  mind ! 
Bubbles  that  glitter  as  they  rise  and  break 
On  vain  philosophy's  aye-babbling  spring. 
For  never  guiltless  may  I'speak  of  Him, 
The  Incomprehensible  !  save  when  t^ith  awe 
I  praise  him,  and  with  faith  that  inly  feelsi 
Who  with  his  saving  mercies  healed  me, 
A  sinful  and  most  miserable  man, 
Wilder*d  and  dark,  and  gave  me  to  possess 
Peace,  and   this   cot,  and   thee,   heart-honour'd 
maid! 


REFLECTIONS  ON  HAVING  LEFT  A  PLACE 
OF  RETIREMENT. 

Sennoal  praprlora.— Ar. 

Low  was  our  pretty  cot:  our  tallest  rose 
Peep*d  at  the  chamber  window.    We  couldbear 
At  silent  noon,  and  eve,  and  early  morn. 
The  sea's  faint  murmur.    In  the  open  air 
Our  myrtles  blossom'd ;  and  across  the  porch 
Th(ck  jasmins  twined:  the  little  landsc^)e  round 
Was  green  and  woody,  and  refresh'd  the  eye. 
It  was  a  spot  which  you  might  aptly  call 
The  Valley  of  Seclusion !  once  I  saw 
(Hallowing  his  Sabbath-day  by  quietness) 
A  wealthy  son  of  commerce  saunter  by, 
Bristowa's  citizen :  methought,  it  calm'd 
His  thirst  of  idle  gold,  and  made  him  muse 
With  wiser  feelings ;  for  he  paused,  and  look'd 
With  a  pleased  sadness,  and  gazed  all  around. 
Then  eyed  our  cottage,  and  gazed  round  again. 
And  sigh'd,  and  said,  it  was  a  blessed  place. 
And  we  were  bless'd.    Oft  with  patient  ear 
Long  listening  to  the  viewless  sky-lark's  note, 
(Viewless,  or  haply  for  a  moment  seen 
Gleaming  on  sunny  wings,)  in  whisper'd  tones 
I've  said  to  my  beloved,  •*  Such,  sweet  girl ! 
The  inobtrusiYe  song  of  happiness. 
Unearthly  minstrelsy !  then  only  heard 
When  the  soul  seeks  to  hear  {  when  all  is  husfa^ 
And  the  heart  listens !" 

But  the  time,  when  fint 
From  that  low  dell,  steep  up  the  stony  mount 
I  climbM  with  perilous  toil,  and  reach'd  the  top, 
O!  what  a  goodly  ecene!    flsrs  the  bleak  mount, 
The  bare  bleak  mountain  speckled  thin  with  sheep^ 
Gray  clouds,  that  shadowing  spot  the  sunny  fields 
And  river,  now  with  bushy  rocks  o'erbrow'd. 
Now  winding  bright  and  i^ll,  with  naked  banks  i 
And  seats,  and  lawns,  the  abbey  and  the  wood. 
And  cots,  and  hamlets,  and  faint  city  spire ; 
The  channel  tker«,  the  islands,  and  white  sails. 
Dim  coasts,  and  cloud-like  hills,  and  riKueleaa 

ocean- 
It  seemVl  like  Omnipresence !    God,  metbougfat. 
Had  built  him  there  a  temple :  the  whole  werld 
Seem'd  imaged  in  its  vast  ciroumference. 
No  uHsh  proijmed  my  overwhelmed  heart 
Blest  hour !    It  was  a  luxury,— to  oe ! 

Ah !  quiet  dell ;  dear  cot,  and  mount  subHise ! 
I  was  constrain 'd  to  quit  you.    Was  it  right. 
While  my  unnumber'd  brethren  toil'd  and  bled, 
That  I  should  dream  away  th'  intrusted  hours 
On  rose-leaf  beds,  pampering  the  coward  heart 
With  feelings  all  too  delicate  for  use  ? 
Sweet  is  the  tear  that  from  some  Howard's  eye 
Drops  on  the  cheek  of  one  he  lifts  from  earth  t 
And  he  that  works  me  good  with  unmoved  faoi^ 
Does  it  but  half:  he  chills  me  while  he  aids. 
My  benefactor,  not  my  brother  man  ! 
Yet  even  this,  this  cold  beneficence. 
Praise,  praise  it,  0  my  soul !  oft  as  thou  scana^ 
The  sluggard  pity's  vision-weaving  tribe ! 
Who  sigh  for  wretchedness,  jet  shun  the  wretchwC 
Nursing  in  some  delicious  solitude 
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rbeir  slothful  loves  and  dainty  sympathies ! 
k.  therefore  go,  and  join  head,  heart,  and  hand, 
Actire  and  Ann,  to  fight  the  hloodlest  fight 
Of  science,  freedom,  and  the  tmth  in  Christ 

Yet  oft,  when  after  honourable  UOi 
Rests  the  tired  mind,  and  waking  lores  to  dream. 
My  spirit  shall  revisit  thee,  dear  cot  I 
Thy  jasmin  and  thy  window-peeping  rose. 
And  myrtles  fearless  of  the  mild  sea-air. 
And  I  shall  sigh  fond  wishes— eweet  abode ! 
Ah !— had  none  greater !    And  that  all  had  such ! 
It  might  be  so— but  the  time  is  not  yet. 
Speed  it,  0  Father !    Let  thy  kingdom  come ! 


TO  THE  REV.  GEORGE  COLERIDGE  OF 
OTTERY  ST.  MARY,  DEVON. 

WITH  son  rOKMS. 

Notus  in  fratres  anlmi  pateml. 

Bar,  Carm.  lib.  1. 9. 


>  lot  hath  he,  who  having  pass'd 
His  youth  and  early  manhood  in  the  stir 
And  turmoil  of  the  world,  retreats  at  length, 
With  cares  that  move,  not  a^.tate  the  heart. 
To  tLe  same  dwelling  where  his  father  dwelt  i 
And  haply  views  his  tottenng  little  ones 
Embrace  those  aged  knees  and  climb  that  lap, 
On  which  first  kneeling  his  own  infancy 
Lisp'd  its  brief  prayer.   Such,  0  my  earliest  fnend ! 
Thy  lot,  and  such  thy  brothers  too  enjoy. 
At  distance  did  ye  climb  life's  upland  road. 
Yet  cheered  and  cheering  i  now  fraternal  love 
Hath  drawn  you  to  one  centre.    Be  your  days 
Holy,  and  blest,  and  blessing  may  yc  live ! 

To  me  th'  Eternal  Wisdom  h^th  dispensed 
A  different  fortune  and  more  different  mind — 
Me  from  the  spot  where  first  I  sprang  to  light 
Too  soon  transplanted,  ere  my  soul  had  fix'd 
Its  first  domestic  loves ;  and  hence  through  life 
Chasing  chance-started  friendships.    A  brief  while 
Some  have  preserved  me  from  life's  pelting  ills  i 
But,  like  a  tree  with  leaves  of  feeble  stem. 
If  the  clouds  lasted,  and  a  sudden  breeze 
RufBed  the  boughs,  they  on  my  head  at  once 
DroppM  the  collected  shower ;  and  some  most  false. 
False  and  fair-foliaged  as  the  manchineel, 
Have  tempted  me  to  slumber  in  thcr  shade 
E'en  'mid  the   storm}   then   breathing   subtlest 

damps, 
Mix'd  their  own  venom  with  the  rain  from  heaven. 
That  I  woke  poison 'd !    But,  all  praise  to  Him 
Who  gives  us  all  things,  more  have  yielded  roe 
Permanent  shelter ;  and  beside  one  friend. 
Beneath  th'  impervious  covert  of  one  oak, 
I've  raided  a  lowly  shed,  and  know  the  names 
Of  hnsband  and  of  father ;  nor  iuueanng 
Of  that  divine  and  nightly- whispering  voice. 
Which  from  my  childhood  to  maturer  years 
Bpake  to  me  of  predestinated  wreaths 
Bright  with  no  fading  colours  ! 

Yet  at  times 
My  soul  IS  sad,  that  I  have  roam'd  through  life 
Still  most  a  stranger,  most  with  nakini  heart 


At  mine  own  home  and  birtfapUee:  chiefly  tben^ 

When  I  remember  thee,  my  earliest  friend .' 

Thee,  who  didst  watch  my  boyhood  and  my  yourn 

Didst  trace  my  wanderings  with  a  father's  9j^  i 

And  boding  evii,  yet  still  hoping  good. 

Rebuked  each  fault,  and  over  all  my  woes 

Sorrow'd  in  silence !    He  who  covntu  alone 

The  beatings  of  the  solitary  heart. 

That  Being  knows,  how  I  have  loved  thee  tver. 

Loved  as  a  brother,  as  a  son  revered  thee ! 

01  tis  to  me  an  ever-new  delight. 

To  talk  of  thee  and  thine  t  or  wh«i  the  blut 

Of  the  shrill  winter,  rattling  our  rude  sash, 

Endears  the  cleanly  hearth  and  social  bowl| 

Or  when  as  now,  on  some  delicious  eve. 

We,  in  our  sweet  sequester'd  orchard  plot. 

Sit  on  the  tree  crook'd  earthward}   whote  old 

boughs. 
That  hang  above  us  in  an  arborous  roo^ 
Stirr'd  by  the  faint  gale  of  departing  May, 
Send  their  loose  blossoms  slanting  o'er  our  heads . 
Nor  dost  not  thou  sometimes  recall  those  hours. 
When  with  the  joy  of  hope  thou  gavest  thine  ear 
To  my  wild  firstling-lays  ?    Since  then  my  son 
Hath  sounded  deeper  notes,  such  as  beseem 
Or  that  sad  wisdom  folly  leaves  behind. 
Or  such  as,  tuned  to  these  tumultuous  times 
Cope  with  the  tempestt  swell ! 

These  various  strains, 
Which  I  have  framed  in  many  a  various  mood. 
Accept,  my  brother !  and  (for  some  perchance 
Will  strike  discordant  on  thy  milder  mind) 
If  aught  of  error  or  intemperate  truth 
Should  meet  thine  ear,  think  thou  that  riper  age 
Will  calm  it  down,  and  let  thy  love  forgive  it  I 


A  TOMBLESS  EPITAPH. 

Tis  true,  Idoloclastes  Satyrane ! 

(So  call  him,  for  so  mingling  blame  with  praise. 

And  smiles  with  anxious  looks,  his  earliest  friends. 

Masking  his  birth-name,  wont  to  character 

His  wild-wood  fancy  and  impetuous  zeal,) 

*Tis  true  that,  passionate  for  ancient  truths. 

And  honouring  with  religious  love  the  great 

Of  elder  times,  he  hated  to  excess. 

With  an  unquiet  and  intolerant  scorn. 

The  hollow  puppets  of  a  hollow  age. 

Ever  idolatrous,  and  changing  ever 

Its  worthless  idols !    Learning,  power,  and  tim^ 

(Too  much  of  all,)  thus  wasting  in  vain  war 

Of  fervid  colloquy.    Sickness,  'tis  true. 

Whole  years  of  weary  days,  besieged  him  close. 

E'en  to  the  gates  and  inlets  of  his  life ! 

But  it  is  true,  no  less,  that  strenuous,  firm. 

And  with  a  natural  gladness,  he  maintained 

The  citadel  unconqucr'd,  and  in  jcy 

Was  strong  to  follow  the  delightful  muse. 

For  not  a  bidden  path,  that  to  the  shades 

Of  the  beloved  Parnassian  forest  leads, 

Lurk'd  undiscover'd  by  him ;  not  a  rill 

There  issues  from  the  fount  of  Hippocrene, 

But  he  had  traced  it  upward  to  its  source. 

Through  open  glade,  dark  glen,  and  secret  deil. 

Knew  the  gay  wild-flowers  on  its  banks,  and  cull'd 
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Itf  med'dnabU  herbs.    Y«a,  oft  alooe. 
Piercing  the  loDf;h4Mglected  holy  cave, 
The  htant  obtcofe  of  old  pfaikNophy, 
He  bMie  wkh  lifted  torch  its  ftarrj  wtUi 
Sparkle  as  ertt  they  sparkled  to  the  flame 
Of  odoroQs  lamps  tended  by  saint  and  sage. 
0  framed  lor  ealoMr  times  and  nobler  hearts ! 
0  stndions  poet,  eloquent  for  tmtfa ! 
PhiloBopher !  contemning  wealth  and  death. 
Yet  docile,  childlike,  fnU  of  life  and  k>ire ! 
Here,  rather  than  on  monmnental  stone. 
This  record  of  thy  worth  thy  friend  insciibes, 
Thoughtful,  with  quiet  tears  upon  his  cheek. 


INSCRIPTION  FOR  A  FOUNTAIN  ON  A 
HEATH. 

This  sycamore,  oft  musical  with  bees,-— 

Such  tents  the  patriarchs  loved  !    0  long  unharmed 

May  all  its  aged  boughs  o*er-canopy 

The  small  round  baiin,  which  this  jutting  stone 

Keeps  pure  from  falling  leaves !     Long  may  the 

spring, 
Quietly  as  a  sleeping  infant's  breath. 
Send  up  cold  waters  to  the  traveller 
With  soft  and  even  pulse !    Nor  ever  cease 
Yon  tiny  cone  of  sand  its  soundless  dance, 
Which  at  the  bottom,  like  a  fairy's  page, 
As  merry  and  no  taller,  dances  still, 
Nor  wrinkles  the  smooth  surface  of  the  fount 
Here  twilight  k  and  coolness :  here  is  moss, 
A  soft  seat,  and  a  deep  and  ample  shade. 
Thou  mayst  toil  far  and  find  no  second  tree. 
Drink,  pilgrim,  here !    Here  rest !  and  if  thy  heart 
Be  innocent,  here  too  shalt  thou  refresh 
Thy  spirit,  listening  to  some  gentle  sound. 
Or  passing  gale,  or  hum  of  murmuring  bees ! 


THIS  LIME-TREE  BOWER  MY  PRISON. 

In  the  June  df  1797,  some  long-expected  friends 
paid  a  visit  to  the  author's  cottage  i  and  on  the 
morning  of  their  arrival,  he  met  with  an  accident, 
which  disabled  him  from  walking  during  the  whole 
time  of  their  stay.  One  evening,  when  they  had 
left  him  for  a  few  hours,  he  composed  the  following 
lines  in  the  garden  bower. 

Well,  they  are  gone,  and  here  must  I  remain, 
This  lime-tree  bower  my  prison !    I  have  lost 
Beauties  and  feelings,  such  as  would  have  been 
Most  sweet  to  my  remembrace,  e'en  when  age 
Had  dlmm'd  mine  eyes  to  blindness .'    They,  mean- 
while, 
Friends,  whom  I  never  more  may  meet  again. 
On  springy  heath,  along  the  hill-top  edge, 
Wander  in  gladness,  and  wind  down,  perchance. 
To  that  still  roaring  dell,  of  which  I  told: 
The  roaring  dell,  o'erwooded,  narrow,  deep. 
And  only  speckled  by  the  mid-day  sun ; 
Where  its  slim  trunk  the  ash  from  rock  to  rock 
Flings  arching  like  a  bridge ;— -that  branchless  ash. 


Unsunn'd  and  damp,  whose  lew  poor  yellow  leavat 
Ne'er  tremble  in  the  gale,  yet  tremble  still, 
Fann'd  by  the  waterfall !  and  there  my  friends 
Behold  tiie  dark  green  file  of  long  lank  weeds,* 
That  all  at  once  (a  meet  fantastic  sight !) 
Still  nod  and  drip  benesith  the  dripping  edge 
Of  the  blue  clay-stooe. 

Now,  my  f ri«ids  emeig* 
Beneath  the  wide,  wide  heaven— and  view  again 
The  many-stecpled  tract  magnificent 
Of  hilly  fields  and  meadows,  and  the  aea. 
With  some  fair  bark,  perhaps,  whose  sails  ligla  ip 
The  slip  of  smooth  clear  blue  betwixt  two  isles 
Of  purple  shadow !    Yes,  they  wander  on 
In  gladness  all  {  but  thou,  methlnks,  most  glad. 
My  gentle-hearted  Charles ;  for  thou  hast  pined 
And  hunger'd  after  nature,  many  a  year. 
In  the  great  city  pent,  winning  thy  way 
With  sad  yet  patient  soul,  through  evil  and  pain 
And  strange  calamity !    Ah !  slowly  sink 
Behind  the  western  ridge,  thou  glorious  sun ! 
Shine  in  the  slant  beams  of  the  sinking  orb. 
Ye  purple  heath-flowers !  rlchlier  bum,  ye  donds ! 
Live  in  the  yellow  light,  ye  distant  groves ! 
And  kindle,  thou  blue  ocean  !    So  my  friend. 
Struck  with  deep  joy,  may  stand,  as  I  have  stood. 
Silent  with  swimming  sense ;  yea,  gazing  round 
On  the  wide  landscape,  gaze  till  all  doth  seem 
Less  gross  than  bodily ;  and  of  such  hues 
As  veil  th'  Almighty  Spirit,  when  yet  he  makrs 
Spirits  perceive  his  presence. 

A  delight 
Comes  sudden  on  my  heart,  and  I  am  glad 
As  I  myself  was  there !    Nor  in  this  bower. 
This  little  lime-tree  bower,  have  I  not  mark'd 
Much  that  has  soothed  me.  Pale  beneath  the  blazt 
Hung  the  transparent  foliage  i  and  I  watch'd 
Some  broad  and  sunny  leaf,  and  loved  to  see 
The  shadow  of  the  leaf  and  stem  above 
Dappling  its  sunshine !    And  that  walnut  tree 
Was  richly  tinged,  and  a  deep  radiance  lay 
Full  on  the  ancient  Ivy,  which  usurps 
Those  fronting  elms,  and  now,  with  blackest  mast. 
Makes  their  dark  branches  gleam  a  lighter  hue 
Through  the  late  twilight :  and  though  now  the  ba( 
Wheels  silent  by,  and  not  a  swallow  twitters. 
Yet  still  the  solitary  humble  bee 
Sings   in  the  bean-flower!     Henceforth  I  shall 

know 
That  nature  ne'er  deserts  the  wise  and  puret 
No  plot  so  narrow,  be  but  nature  there. 
No  waste  so  vacant,  but  may  well  employ 
Each  faculty  of  sense,  and  keep  the  heart 
Awake  to  love  and  beauty !  and  sometimes 
Tb  well  to  be  bereft  of  promised  good, 
That  we  may  lift  the  soul,  and  contemplate 
With  lively  joy  the  joys  we  cannot  share. 
My  gentle-hearted  Charles !  when  the  last  rook 
Beat  Its  straight  path  along  the  dusky  air 
Homewards,  I  blest  it !  deeming  its  black  wing 
(Now  a  dan  snerk  now  vanishing  in  light) 
Had  cross  a  lue  mighty  orb's  dilated  glory. 


*  The  asplenium  scolopendrium,  called  in  some  coa» 
trios  the  adders  tongue,  in  others  the  hart's  tongue;  bet 
Wltherinc  gives  the  adder's  tongue  as  the  trivial  nariM  oC 
the  opliioglossum  only 
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While  thoQ  stood'st  gazing  (  or  when  all  was  still, 
Flew  creaking*  o*ler  thy  bead,  and  had  a  ohann 
For  thee,  my  gent|e-hearted  Charles,  to  whom 
No  sound  is  dissonaot  which  tells  of  life. 


TO  A  GENTLEMAN. 

COMPOflBD  OV  THE  mOHT  AFTER  HIS  BECITATION 
07  ▲  rOEM  ON  THE  OEOWTH  07  AIT  DTDITIDUAX. 

mwD. 

FniEiro  of  the  wise !  and  teacher  of  the  good ! 
into  my  heart  have  I  received  that  lay 
More  than  historic,  that  prophetic  lay. 
Wherein  (high  theme  by  thee  first  sung  aright) 
Of  the  foundations  and  the  building  up 
Of  a  human  spirit,  thou  hast  dared  to  tell 
What  may  be  told,  to  the  understanding  mind 
Revealable ;  and  what  within  the  mind. 
By  vital  breathings  secret  as  the  soul 
Of  vernal  growth,  oft  quickens  in  the  heart 
Thoughts  all  too  deep  for  words  !— 

Theme  hard  as  high 
Of  smiles  spontaneous,  and  mysterious  fears, 
(The  first-bom  they  of  reason  and  twin  birth,) 
Of  tides  obedient  to  external  force, 
And  currents  self-determined,  as  might  seem, 
Or  by  some  inner  power ;  of  moments  awful, 
Now  in  thy  inner  life,  and  now  abroad. 
When  power  stream'd  from  thee,  and  thy  soul  re- 
ceived 
The  light  reflected,  as  a  light  bestow  »d— 
Of  fancies  fair,  and  milder  hours  of  youth, 
Hyblean  murmurs  of  poetic  thought 
Industrious  in  its  joy,  in  vales  and  glens 
Native  or  outland,  lakes  and  famous  hills ! 
Or  on  the  lonely  high-road,  when  the  stars 
Were  rising ;  or  by  secret  mountain  streams, 
The  guides  and  the  companions  of  thy  way  .* 

Of  more  than  fancy,  of  the  social  sense 
Distending  wide,  and  man  beloved  as  man, 
Where  France  in  all  her  towns  lay  vibrating 
Like  some  becalmed  bark  beneath  the  burst 
Of  heaven's  immediate  thunder,  when  no  cloud 
Is  visible,  or  shadow  on  the  main. 
For  thou  wert  there,  thine  own  brows  garlanded, 
Amid  the  tremor  of  a  realm  aglow. 
Amid  a  mighty  nation  jubilant. 
When  from  the  general  heart  of  human  kind 
Hope  sprang  forth  like  a  fuII-bom  deity ; 
•—-Of  that  dear  hope  afflicted  and  struck  down. 
So  summonM  homeward,  thenceforth  calm  and  sure 
From  the  dread  watch-tower  of  man's  absolute  self. 
With  light  unwaning  on  her  eyes,  to  look 
Far  on — herself  a  glory  to  behold. 
The  angel  of  the  vision  !    Then  (last  strain) 
Of  duty,  chosen  laws  controlling  choice, 


*  Some  monihfl  after  I  had  written  this  line,  It  gave  me 
pleasure  to  observe  that  Bartram  had  observed  the  same 
elrcuiMtance  of  the  Savanna  crane.  **  When  these  birds 
move  their  wings  in  fliglit,  their  strokes  are  slow,  mode- 
rale,  and  regular ;  and  even  when  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, or  liigh  above  us,  we  plainly  hear  the  quilUfeathers ; 
their  shafts  and  webs  upon  one  another  creak  as  the  joints 
sr  working  of  a  vessel  in  a  tempestuous  sea.** 


Action  and  joy  .*— An  orphie  song,  indeed, 

A  song  divine,  ef  high  and  passionate  thonghli. 

To  their  own  music  chanted ! 

0  great  baid  I 
Ere  yet  that  last  strain  dying  awed  the  air. 
With  iteadlast  eye  I  view*d  thee  in  the  eboiv 
Of  e*er-enduring  men.    The  truly  great 
Have  all  one  age,  and  from  one  visible  space 
Shed  influenced    Th^,  both  in  power  and  act 
Are  permanent,  and  time  is  not  with  ttem. 
Save  as  it  worketh /or  them,  they  in  it, 
Nor  less  a  sacred  roll,  than  those  of  old. 
And  to  be  placed,  as  they,  with  gradual  Aim 
Among  the  archives  of  mankind,  thy  work 
Makes  audible  a  linked  lay  of  truth, 
Of  truth  profound  a  sweet  continuous  lay, 
Not  learnt,  but  native,  her  own  natural  notes ! 
Ah !  as  I  listen 'd  with  a  heart  forlorn. 
The  pulses  of  my  being  beat  anew : 
And  e'en  as  life  returns  upon  the  drown'd, 
Life's  joy  rekindling  roused  a  throng  of  pains- 
Keen  pangs  of  love,  awakening  as  a  babe 
Turbulent,  with  an  outczy  in  the  heart  { 
And  fisars  self-will'd,  thatshunn'd  the  eye  of  hope  | 
And  hope  that  scarce  would  know  itself  from  feat , 
Sense  of  past  youth,  and  manhood  eome  in  vam. 
And  genius  given,  and  knowledge  won  in  vain  i 
And  all  which  I  had  cull'd  in  wood-walks  wild. 
And  all  which  patient  toil  had  rear'd,  and  all. 
Commune  with  thst  had  open'd  out — ^but  flowers 
Strew'd  on  my  corse,  and  borne  upon  my  bier. 
In  the  same  coffin,  for  the  selfsame  grave ! 

That  way  no  more .'  and  ill  beseems  it  me, 
Who  came  a  welcomer  in  herald's  guise. 
Singing  of  0ory,  and  futurity. 
To  wander  back  on  such  unhealtfafiil  road. 
Plucking  the  poisons  of  self-harm !    And  ill 
Such  intertwine  beseems  triumphal  wreaths 
Strew'd  before  tky  advancing ! 

Nor  do  thou. 
Sage  bard !  impair  the  memoiy  of  that  hour 
Of  my  communion  with  thy  nobler  mind 
By  pity  or  grief,  already  felt  too  long ! 
Nor  let  my  words  import  more  blame  than  needs. 
The  tumult  rose  and  ceased  i  for  peace  is  nigh 
Where  wisdom's  voice  has  found  a  listening  hetit. 
Amid  the  howl  of  more  thah  wintry  storms. 
The  halcyon  hears  the  voice  of  vernal  hours 
Already  on  the  wing. 

Eve  following  eve. 
Dear  tranquil  time,  when  the  sweet  sense  of  home 
Is  sweetest  I  moments  for  their  own  sake  hail'd 
And  more  desired,  more  precious  for  thy  song. 
In  silence  listening,  like  a  devout  child, 
My  soul  lay  passive,  by  the  various  strain 
Driven  as  in  surges  now  beneath  the  stars. 
With  momentary  stars  of  my  own  birth. 
Fair  constellated  foam,*  still  darting  off 


■  **  A  beautiful  white  cloud  of  loam  at  momentary  inter- 
vals coursed  by  the  side  of  the  vessel  with  a  roar,  and  lit- 
tle stars  o<  flame  danced  and  sparkled  and  went  oat  In  h : 
and  every  now  and  then  light  detachments  of  itiis  white 
cloud-like  foam  darted  off  from ,  the  vessel's  side,  each 
with  its  own  small  constellation,  over  the  sea,  and  scoured 
out  of  sight  like  a  Tartar  troop  over  a  wlldemess.*'-*l%e 
fVJtffid,  p.  220. 
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Into  the  darknetf ;  now  a  tranquil  tea, 
Outspread  and  bright,  yet  swelling  to  tba  mooo. 

And  when — 0  friend !  my  comforter  and  guide ! 
Strong  in  thyself,  and  powerful  to  gi^e  strength  !— 
Thy  long-sustained  song  finally  closed. 
And  thy  deep  voice  had  ceased— yet  thou  thyself 
Wert  still  before  my  eyes,  and  round  us  both 
That  happy  vision  of  beloved  laoes— 
Scarce  conscious,  and  yet  conscious  9(  its  dote 
I  sato,  my  being  blended  in  one  thought, 
(Thought  was  it  ?  or  aspiration  ?  or  resolve  ?) 
Absorb'd,  yet  hanging  still  upon  the  sound— 
And  when  I  rvse,  I  feund  myself  in  prayer. 


TO  A  FRIEND, 

WHO  HAD   neCLARED  HIS   lUfllWriOlT   OF  WBITINO 

MO  MOSS  rormv. 

Deae  Charles!  whilst  yet  thou  wert  a  bahe«  I 

ween 
That  genius  plunged  thee  in  that  wizard  fount, 
Hight  Castalie:  and  (sureties  of  thy  fidth) 
That  pity  and  simplicity  stood  by. 
And  promised  for  thee,  that  thou  shouldst  renouace 
The  world's  low  cares  and  lying  vanities, 
Steadfast  and  rooted  in  the  heavenly  muse, 
And  wash'd  and  sanctified  to  poe^. 
Yes,  thou  wert  plunged,  but  with  forgetful  hand 
Held,  as  by  Thetis  erst  her  warrior  son  t 
And  with  those  recreant  unbaptized  heels 
Thou*rt  flying  from  thy  bounden  miniiteries-^ 
60  sore  it  seems  and  burthensome  a  task 
To  weave  unwithering  flowers !     But  take  thou 

heed: 
For  thou  sirt  vulnerable,  wild-eyed  boy, 
And  I  have  arrows*  mystically  dipp'd. 
Such  as  may  stop  thy  speed.    Is  thy  Bums  dead  / 
And  shall  he  die  unwept,  and  sink  to  earth 
^  Without  the  meed  of  one  melodious  tear  ?** 
Thy  Bums,  and  nature's  own  beloved  bard. 
Who  to  the  « lUustriousf  of  his  native  land 
60  properly  did  look  for  patronage." 
Ghost  of  Macenas !  hide  thy  blushing  Uc9 ! 
They  snatehM  him  from'  the  sickle  and  the  plough. 
To  gauge  ale-firkins. 

0!  for  shame,  return  I 
On  a  bleak  rock,  midway  th'  Aoaian  mount. 
There  stands  a  lone  and  melancholy  tree. 
Whose  aged  branches  in  the  midnight  blast 
Make  solemn  music  t  pluck  its  darkest  bough, 
Crc  yet  th'  unwholesome  night-dew  be  exhaled. 
And  weeping  wreath  it  round  thy  poet's  tomb. 
Then  in  the  outskirts,  where  pollutions  grow, 
Pick  the  rank  henbane  and  the  dusky  flowers 
Of  night-shade,  or  its  red  and  tempting  fruit. 
Theste  with  stopp'd  nostril  and  glove-guarded  hand, 
Knit  in  nice  intortexture,  so  to  twine 
Th'  illustrious  brow  of  Scotch  nobility. 


THE    NIGHTINGALEi 
A  CONYERSATION  POEM. 

WBTTTEN  nr  APRIL,   1798. 

No  cloud,  no  relic  of  the  sunken  day 

Distinguishes  the  west,  no  long  thin  slip 

Of  sullen  light,  no  obscure  trembling  hues. 

Come,  we  will  rest  on  this  old  mossy  bridge ! 

You  see  the  glimmer  of  the  stream  beneath^ 

But  hear  no  murmuring:  it  flows  silently. 

O'er  its  soft  bed  of  verdure.    All  is  still, 

A  balmy  night !  and  though  the  stars  be  dim. 

Yet  let  us  think  upon  the  vernal  showers 

That  gladden  the  green  earth,  and  we  shall  fioc 

A  pleasure  in  the  dimness  of  the  stars. 

And  hark !  the  nightingale  begins  its  song, 

**  Most  musical,  most  melancholy't  bird  t 

K  melancholy  bird  ?    O !  idle  thought ! 

In  nature  there  b  nothing  melancholy. 

But  some  night-wandering  man,  whose  heart  wmt 

pierced 
With  the  remembrance  of  a  grievous  wronf;. 
Or  slow  distemper,  or  neglected  love, 
(And  so,  poor  wretch !  fill'd  all  things  with  him- 
self, 
And  made  all  gentle  sounds  tell  back  the  tale 
Of  his  own  sorrow,)  he,  and  such  as  W, 
First  named  these  notes  a  melancholy  strain. 
And  many  a  poet  echoes  the  conceit  i 
Poet  who  hath  been  building  up  the  rhyme 
When  he  had  bettor  Ux  have  stretchM  his  UmU 
Beside  a  brook  in  mossy  forest  dell. 
By  sun  or  moonlight,  to  the  influxes 
Of  shapes  and  sounds  and  shifting  elements 
Surrendering  his  whole  spirit,  of  his  song 
And  of  his  frame  forgetful !  to  his  &me 
Should  share  in  nature's  immortality, 
A  venerable  thing !  and  so  his  song 
Should  make  all  nature  lovelier,  and  itself 
Be  loved  like  nature  !    But  twill  not  bo  so  i 
And  youths  and  maidens  most  poetical. 
Who  lose  the  deepening  twilights  of  the  spring 
In  ball-rooms  and  hot  theatres,  they  still. 
Full  of  meek  sjrmpathy,  must  heave  their  s%hs 
O'er  Philomela's  pity-pleading  strains. 

My  friend,  and  thou,  our  sister !  we  have  leamt 
A  different  lore :  we  may  not  thus  profane 
Nature's  sweet  voices,  always  full  of  love 
And  joyance !    'TIS  the  merry  nightingale 
That  crowds,  and  hurries,  and  precipitates 
With  fast  thick  warble  his  delicious  notes. 
As  he  were  fearful  that  an  April  night 
Would  be  too  short  for  him  to  utter  forth 
His  love-chant,  and  disburthen  his  f*iU  soul 
Of  all  its  music ! 

And  I  know  a  grove 
Of  large  extent,  hard  by  a  castle  huge. 


♦  Vide  Pind.  Olymp.  III.  1. 156. 
t  Verbatim  frmn  Burns*!  dedication  of  bis  Poem  to  the 
^Scbilitj  and  tifintry  of  the  Caledonian  HuoU 


*  This  paange  in  Milton  possesses  an  excellence  fa 
superior  to  that  of  mere  description.  It  Is  spoken  In  the 
character  of  the  melancholy  man,  and  has  iherefeie  a 
dramatic  propriety.  The  author  makes  this  remark,  tc 
rescue  himself  from  the  charge  of  having  alluded  with 
levity  to  a  line  in  Milton;  a  charge  than  which  none 
could  be  more  painful  to  him,  except  pcrfaaro  that  of  ha» 
ing  ridiculed  his  Bible. 
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Whkh  the  great  loid  inhabits  not  %  and  so 
This  grove  is  wild  with  tangling  underwood, 
And  the  trim  walks  are  broken  up,  and  grass, 
Thin  grass  and  king-cupt  grow  within  the  paths. 
But  never  elsewhere  in  one  place  I  knew 
So  many  nightingales  i  and  £u  and  near. 
In  wood  and  thicket,  over  the  wide  grove. 
They  answer  and  provoke  each  other's  song; 
With  skirmish  and  capricknts  passagings, 
And  murmurs  musical  and  swift  jug  jug. 
And  one  low  piping  sound  more  sweet  than  all — 
'  Stirring  the  air  with  such  a  harmony. 
That  should  you  ckMe  your  eyes,  you  might  al- 
most 
Forget  it  was  not  day !    On  moonlight  bashes. 
Whose  dewy  leaflets  are  but  half-disclosed, 
You  may  perchance  behold  them  on  the  twigs, 
Their  bright,  bright  eyes,  their  eyes  both  bright 

apdAill, 
Glistening,  while  many  a  glow-worm  in  the  shade 
Lights  up  her  k>ve*torch. 

A  most  gentle  maid. 
Who  dwelleth  in  her  hospitable  home 
Hard  by  the  castle,  and  at  latest  eve, 
(E'en  like  a  lady  vow*d  and  dedicate 
To  something  more  than  nature  in  the  grove,} 
Glides  through  the  pathways :  she  knows  all  their 

notes. 
That  gentle  maid !  and  oft  a  moment's  space, 
What  time  the  moon  was  lost  behind  a  cloud, 
Hath  heard  a  pause  of  silence  $  till  the  moon 
Emerging,  hath  awaken'd  earth  and  sky 
With  one  sensation,  and  these  wakeful  birds 
Have  all  burst  forth  in  choral  minstrelsy, 
As  if  some  sudden  gale  had  swept  at  once 
A  hundred  airy  harps !    And  she  hath  watch'd 
Many  a  nightingale  peich'd  giddily 
On  blossomy  twig  still  swinging  from  the  breeze. 
And  to  that  motion  tune  bis  wanton  song 
Like  tipsy  joy  that  reels  with  tossing  head. 
Farewell,  0  warbler !  till  to-morrow  eve. 
And  you,  my  friends !  farewell,  a  short  farewell ! 
We  have  been  loitering  long  and  pleasantly, 
And  now  for  our  dear  homes. — The  strain  again  ? 
FuU  fsdn  it  would  delay  me !    My  dear  babe. 
Who,  capable  of  no  articulate  sound, 
Mars  all  things  with  his  imitative  lisp. 
How  he  would  place  his  hand  beside  his  ear. 
Bis  little  hand,  the  small  forefinger  up, 
And  bid  us  listen  !    And  I  deem  it  wise 
To  make  him  nature's  playmate.    He  knows  well 
The  evening  star ;  and  once,  when  he  awoke 
In  most  distressful  mood,  (some  Inward  pain 
Had  made  up  that  strange  thing,  an  infant's  dream,) 
I  hurried  with  him  to  our  orchard-plot. 
And  he  beheld  the  moon,  and,  husb*d  at  once. 
Suspends  his  sobs,  and  laughs  most  &llently. 
While  his  fair  eyes,  that  swam  with  undropp'd 

tears 
Did  glitter  in  the  yellow  moonbeam  !    Well ! — 
It  is  a  father's  tale :  but  if  that  Heaven 
Should  give  me  life,  his  childhood  shall  grow  up 
Familiar  with  those  songs,  that  with  the  night 
He  may  associate  joy !    Once  more,  farewell, 
Sweet  nightingale !    Once  more,  my  friends !  fare- 
well. 


FROST  AT  MDNIGHT. 

Thx  frost  performs  iU  secret  mlinistry, 
Unhelp'd  by  any  wind.    The  owlet's  cry 
Came  loud— and  haik,  again !  loud  as  before 
The  inmates  of  my  cottage,  all  at  rest. 
Have  left  me  to  Coat  solitude,  which  suits 
Abstruser  minings :  save  that  at-my  side 
My  cradled  infant  shimbers  peacefully, 
rris  calm  indeed .'  so  calm,  that  it  disturbs 
And  vexes  meditation  with  its  strange 
And  extreme  silentness.    Sea,  hill,  and  wood. 
This  populous  village  1    Sea,  and  hill,  and  wood. 
With  all  the  numberless  goings  on  of  life. 
Inaudible  as  dreams !  the  thin  blue  flame 
Lies  on  my  low  burnt  fire,  and  quivers  not } 
Only  that  film,  which  flutter'd  on  the  grate, 
StiU  flutters  there,  the  sole  unquiet  thing. 
Methinks,  its  motion  in  this  hush  of  nature 
Gives  it  dim  sympathies  with  me  who  live. 
Making  it  a  companionable  form. 
Whose  puny  flaps  and  freaks  the  idling  spirit 
By  its  own  moods  interprets,  everywhere 
Echo  or  mirror  seeking  of  itself, 
And  makes  a  toy  of  thought 

But  0 !  how  oft. 
How  oft,  at  school,  with  most  believing  mind 
Presageful,  have  I  gazed  upon  the  bars. 
To  watch  that  fluttering  stranger!  and  as  oft 
With  unclosed  lids,  already  had  I  dreamt 
Of  my  sweet  birthplace,  and  the  old  church  tower^ 
Whose  bells,  the  poor  man's  only  music,  rang 
From  mom  to  evening,  all  the  hot  fair-day. 
So  sweetly,  that  they  stirr'd  and  haunted  me 
With  a  wild  pleasure,  falling  on  mine  ear 
Most  like  articulate  sounds  of  things  to  come ! 
So  gazed  I,  till  the  soothing  things  I  dreamt, 
Lull'd  me  to  sleep,  and  sleep  prolong'd  my  dreami ! 
And  so  I  brooded  all  the  following  mom. 
Awed  by  the  stern  preceptor's  face,  mine  eye 
Fix'd  with  mock  study  on  my  swimming  book  t 
Save  if  the  door  half-open'd,  and  I  snatch'd 
A  hasty  glance,  and  still  my  heart  leap'd  up. 
For  still  I  hoped  to  see  the  stranger's  face. 
Townsman,  or  aunt,  or  sister  more  beloved, 
My  playmate  when  we  both  were  clothed  alike ! 

Dear  babe,  that  sleepest  cradled  by  my  side. 
Whose  gentle  breathings,  heard  in  this  deep  calm^ 
Fill  up  the  interspersed  vacancies 
And  momentar^'^  pauses  of  the  thought ! 
My  babe  so  beautiful !  it  thrills  my  heart 
With  tender  gladness,  thus  to  look  at  thee. 
And  think  that  thou  shalt  learo  far  other  lore, 
And  in  far  other  scenes !    For  I  was  rear'd 
In  the  great  city,  pent  'mid  cloisters  dim. 
And  saw  naught  lovely  but  the  sky  and  stars. 
But  thm,  my  babe !  shalt  wander  like  a  breeze 
By  lakes  and  sandy  shores,  beneath  the  erags 
Of  ancient  mouAtain,  and  beneath  the  clouds. 
Which  ima^'e  in  their  bulk  both  lakes  and  shorM 
And  mountain  crags  t  so  shalt  thou  see  and  hear 
The  lovely  shapes  and  sounds  intelligible 
Of  that  eternal  language,  which  thy  God 
Utters,  who  from  eternity  doth  teach 
Himself  in  all,  and  all  things  in  hinhelf. 
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3reat  universal  Teacher !  he  shall  mould 
Thy  spirit,  and  hy  giving  make  it  ask. 

Therefore  all  seasons  shall  be  sweet  to  thee. 
Whether  the  summer  clothe  the  general  earth 
With  greenness,  or  the  redbreast  sit  and  sing 
Betwixt  the  tufts  of  snow  on  the  bare  branch 
Of  mossy  apple  tree,  while  the  nigh  thatch 
Smokes  in  the  sun-thaw ;  whether  the  eave-dropt 

fall 
Heard  only  in  the  trances  of  the  blast, 
Or  if  the  secret  ministiy  of  frost 
Shall  hang  them  up  in  silent  icicles. 
Quietly  shining  to  the  quiet  moon. 


TO  A  FRIEND. 

TOOCTHEB  WITH  All  UimNISHKD  VOKM. 

Thus  far  my  scanty  brain  hath  built  the  rhyme 
Elaborate  and  swelling:  yet  the  heart 
Not  owns  it    From  thy  spirit-breathing  powers 
I  ask  not  now,  my  friend !  the  aiding  verse, 
Tedious  to  thee,  and  from  my  anxious  thought 
Of  dissonant  mood.    In  fancy  (well  I  know) 
From  business  wandering  far  and  local  cares, 
Thou  creepest  round  a  dear-loved  sister's  bed 
With  noiseless  step,  and  watchest  the  faint  look 
Soothing  each  pang  with  fond  solicitude, 
And  tenderest  tones  medicinal  of  love. 
I  too  a  sister  had,  an  only  sister 
She  loved  me  dearly,  and  I  doted  on  her ! 
To  her  I  pour'd  forth  all  my  puny  sorrows, 
(As  t  sick  patient  in  his  nurse's  arms,) 
And  of  the  heart  those  hidden  maladies 
That  shrink  ashamed  from  even  friendship's  eye. 
0 !  I  have  woke  at  midnight,  and  have  wept 
Because  shs  was  vot  ! — Cheerily,  dear  Charles ! 
Thou  thy  best  friend  shalt  cherish  many  a  year: 
Such  warm  presages  feel  I  of  high  hope. 
For  not  ^uninterested  the  dear  maid 
I've  view'd— her  soul  affectionate  yet  wise, 
Her  polish'd  wit  as  mild  as  lambent  glories 
That  play  around  a  sainted  infant's  head. 
He  knows  (the  Spirit  that  in  secret  sees, 
Of  whose  omniscient  and  all-spreading  love 
Aught  to  implore*  were  impotence  of  mind) 
That  my  mute  thoughts  are  sad  before  his  throne, 
Prepared,  when  he  his  healing  ray  vouchsafes. 
To  pour  forth  thanksgiving  with  lifted  heart, 
And  praise  him  gracious  with  a  brother's  joy ! 
December,  1794. 


THE  HOUR  WHEN  WE  SHALL  MEET 
AGAIN. 

COMPOSED  DURrNO  XLUfESS  AlfD  Ilf  ABSENCE. 

Dm  hour !  that  sleep'st  on  pillowing  clouds  afar, 
O  rise  and  yoke  the  turtles  to  thy  car ! 


•  •  utteriy  recant  the  senilment  conulned  in  the  lines 
Of  whose  omniscient  and  all-spreading  love 
Aught  to  implore  were  impotence  of  mind, 
R  Deing  written  In  Scripture,  **A9ky  and  it  shall  be  given 
you,"  and  my  human  reason  being  nwreover  convinced 
•f  the  propriety  of  •flbring  petiiUme  as  well  as  thanksgiv- 
ings to  the  Deity. 


Bend  o'er  the  traces,  blame  each  lingering  dore. 
And  give  me  to  the  bosooi  of  ray  love ! 
My  gentle  love,  eartsslog  and  cafest. 
With  heaving  heart  shall  cradle  me  to  rest ; 
Shed  the  warm  teai^-diop  from  her  smiling  ejres. 
Lull  with  fond  wo,  and  med'dne  me  with  sigbst 
While  finely-flushing  float  her  kisses  meek, 
Like  melted  rubies,  o'er  my  pallid  cheek. 
ChiU'd  by  the  night,  the  drooping  rose  of  May 
Mourns  the  long  absence  of  the  lovely  day ; 
Young  day,  returning  at  her  promised  hour, 
Weeps  o'er  the  sorrows  of  her  &vourite  flower 
Weeps  the  soft  dew,  the  bahny  gale  she  sighs. 
And  darts  a  trembling  lustre  from  her  eyes. 
New  life  and  joy  th*  oxpaxtding  floweret  feels: 
His  pitying  mistress  mourns,  and  mourning  heals  \ 


LINES  TO  JOSEPH  COTTLE. 

Mt  honour'd  friend !  whose  verse  concise,  yet 

clear. 
Tunes  to  smooth  melody  uoconquer'd  sense. 
May  your  fame  fadeless  live,  as  **  never-sere" 
The  ivy  wreathes  yon  oak,  whose  broad  defence 
Embowers  me  from  noon's  sultry  influence ! 
For,  like  that  nameless  rivulet  stealing  by. 
Your  modest  verse,  to  musing  quiet  dear. 
Is  rich  with  tints  heaven-borrow  *d:   the  chaim'd 

^e 
Shall  gaze  undazzled  there,  and  love  the  soften^ 

sky. 

Circling  the  base  pf  the  poetic  mount 
A  stream  there  is,  which  rolls  in  lazy  flow 
Its  coal-black  waters  from  oblivion's  fount : 
The  vapour-poison'd  birds,  that  fly  too  low, 
Fall  with  dead  swoop,  and  to  the  bottom  ga 
Escaped  that  heavy  stream  on  pinion  fleet. 
Beneath  the  mountain's  lofty  frowning  brow, 
Ere  aught  of  perilous  ascent  you  meet, 
A  mead  of  mildest  charm  delays  th'  unlabouriog 
feet 

Not  there  the  cloud-climb 'd  rock,  sublime  and  vast, 
That  like  some  giant  king,  o'erglooms  the  hill; 
Nor  there  the  pine-grove  to  the  midnight  blast 
Makes  solemn  music  !    But  th'  unceasing  rill 
To  the  soft  wren  or  lark's  descending  trill 
Murmurs  sweet  under-song  'mid  jasmin  bowers. 
In  this  same  pleasant  meadow,  at  your  will, 
I  ween,  yon  wander'd— there  collecting  flowers 
Of  sober  tint,  and  herbs  of  med'cinable  powers ! 

There  for  the  monarch-murdcr'd  soldier's  tomb 
You  wove  th'  unfinish'd  wreath  of  saddest  hues  j* 
And  to  that  holier  chaplctt  added  bloom. 
Besprinkling  ri  with  Jordan's  cleansing  dews. 
But  lo !  your  Henderson^  awakes  the  muse— - 
His  spirit  beckon'd  from  the  mountain's  height ! 
You  left  the  plain  and  soar'd  mid  richer  views  i 
So  nature  moum'd,  when  sank  the  first  day*^  light, 
With  stars,  unseen  before,  spangling  her  robe  oi 
night ! 


•  War,  a  fcagment.         t  John  the  Baptist,  a  poem. 
X  Monody  on  John  Henderson. 
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a  At  doar,  my  friend,  those  richer  Tiews  among, 
^ifODg,  rapid,  fervent  flashing  fancy's  beam ! 
rirtue  and  truth  shall  love  your  gentler  song  s 
But  peesy  demands  th'  impassioo'd  themes 
Waked  by  heaven's  silent  dews  at  eve's  mild 

gleam. 
What  balmy  sweets  Pomona  breathes  around ! 
But  if  the  vext  air  rush  a  stormy  stream. 
Or  autumn's  shrill  gust  moan  in  plaintive  sound. 
With  fruits  and  flowers  she  loads  the  tempest- 

honour'd  ground. 


IV.  ODES  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 
POEMS. 

THE  THREE  GRAVES. 
▲  nLAomRT  or  a  sextor^  tale. 

[The  author  has  published  the  following  humble 
fragment,  encouraged  by  the  decisive  recommenda- 
tion of  more  than  one  of  our  most  celebrated  living 
poets.  The  language  was  intended  to  be  dramatic ; 
that  is,  suited  to  the  narrator:  and  the  metre  cor- 
responds to  the  homeliness  of  the  diction.  It  is 
therefore  prnented  as  the  fragment,  not  of  a  poem, 
but  of  a  eoBsnon  ballad  tale.  Whether  thb  is  suf- 
ficient t9  justify  the  adoption  of  such  a  a^Ie,  in 
any  metrical  composition  not  professedly  ludicrous, 
ine  author  is  himself  in  some  doubt  At  all  eventt, 
it  is  not  presented  as  poetry,  and  it  is  in  no  way 
connected  with  the  author's  judgment  concerning 
poetic  diction.  Its  merits,  if  any,  are  ezdusivley 
psychological.  The  story,  which  must  be  supposed 
to  have  been  narrated  in  the  first  and  second  parts, 
If  as  follows. 

Edward,  a  yoong  farmer,  meets,  at  the  house  of 
Ellen,  her  boson  friend,  Mary,  and  commences  an 
SMM]uaintance,  which  ends  in  a  mutual  attachment 
With  her  consent,  and  by  the  advice  of  their  com- 
mon friend  Ellen,  he  announces  his  hopes  and  in- 
tentions to  Mary's  mother,  a  widow  woman  border- 
ing on  her  fortieth  year,  and  from  constant  health, 
the  possession  of  a  competent  property,  and  from 
having  had  no  other  children  but  Mary  and  another 
daughter,  (the  father  died  in  their  infancy,)  retain- 
ing, for  the  greater  part,  her  personal  attractions 
nnd  comeliness  of  appearance;  but  a  woman  of 
low  education  and  violent  temper.  The  answer 
which  she  at  once  returned  to  Edward^  application 
was  remarlcablet  «Well!  Edward,  you  are  a 
handsome  jrovng  fellow,  and  you  shall  have  my 
daughter."  From  this  time  all  their  wooing  passed 
under  the  mother's  eye }  and,  in  fine,  she  became 
herself  enamoured  of  her  future  son-in-law,  and 
practised  every  art,  both  of  endearment  and  of 
calumny,  to  transfer  his  affections  from  her  daughter 
to  herself.  (The  outlines  of  the  ule  are  positive 
facts,  and  of  no  very  distant  date,  though  the  au- 
thor has  purposely  altered  the  names  and  the  scene 
of  action,  as  well  as  invented  the  characters  of  the 
parties  and  the  detail  of  the  incidents.)  Edward, 
however,  though  perplexed  by  her  strange  detrac- 
«on  from  her  daughter's  good  qualities,  yet  in  the 
Vol.  ni.-^5 


innocence  of  his  own  heart  still  mistaking  her  in 
creasing  fondness  for  motherly  afTeetion ;  she,  at . 
length,  overcome  by  her  miserable  passion,  after 
much  abuse  of  Mary's  temper  and  moral  tendencies* 
exclaimed  with  violent  emotion—**  0  Edward !  in- 
deed, indeed,  she  is  not  fit  for  jrou— she  has  not  a 
heart  to  love  you  as  you  deserve.  It  is  I  that  love 
you !  Marry  me,  Edward !  ^d  I  will  this  very 
day  settle  all  my  property  on  jrou." — ^The  Invert 
eyes  were  now  opened )  and  thus  taken  by  surprise, 
whether  from  the  efi^eet  of  the  horror  which  he  felt, 
acting  as  it  were  hysterically  on  his  nervous  sys- 
tem, or  that  at  the  first  moment  he  lost  the  sense 
of  the  proposal  in  the  feeling  of  its  strangeness  and 
absurdity,  he  flung  her  from  him  and  burst  into  a 
fit  of  laughter.  Irritated  by  this  almost  to  frenzy, 
the  woman  fell  on  her  knees,  and  in  a  loud  voice 
that  approached  to  a  scream,  she  prayed  for  a  curse 
both  on  him  and  on  her  own  child.  Mary  happened 
to  be  in  the  room  directly  above  them,  heard  Ed- 
ward's laugh  and  her  mother's  blasphemous  prayer, 
and  fainted  away.  He,  hearing  the  fall,  ran  up 
stairs,  and  taking  her  in  his  arms,  carried  her  oflf  to 
Ellen's  home  $  and  after  some  fruitless  attempts  on 
her  part  toward  a  reconciliation  with  her  mother* 
she  was  married  to  him.*— And  here  the  third  part 
of  the  tale  begins. 

I  was  not  led  to  choose  this  story  from  any  par- 
tiality to  tragic,  much  less  to  monstrous  events, 
(though  at  the  time  that  I  composed  the  verses, 
somewhat  more  than  tVelve  years  ago,  I  was  less 
averse  to  such  subjects  than  at  present,)  but  from 
finding  in  it  a  striking  proof  of  the  possible  effect 
on  the  imagination,  from  an  idea  violently  and 
suddenly  impressed  on  it  I  had  been  reading 
Bryan  Edwards's  account  of  the  effect  of  the  Ody 
Witchcraft  on  the  Negroes  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
Heame's  deeply  interesting  anecdotes  of  similar' 
workings  on  the  imagination  of  the  Copper  Indians, 
(those  of  my  readers  who  have  it  in  their  power 
will  be  well  repaid  for  the  trouble  of  referring  to 
those  works  for  the  passages  alluded  to,)  and  I  con- 
ceived the  design  of  showing  that  instances  of  this 
kind  are  not  peculiar  to  savage  or  barbarous  tribes^ 
and  of  illustrating  the  mode  in  which  the  mind  is 
affected  in  these  cases,  and  the  progress  and  symp- 
toms of  the  morbid  action  on  the  fancy  from  the 
beginning. 

[The  tale  is  supposed  to  be  narrated  by  an  old 
sexton,  in  a  country  churchyard,  to  a  traveller 
whose  curioiity  had  been  awakened  by  the  appear- 
ance of  three  graves,  close  by  each  other,  to  two 
only  of  which  there  were  grave-stones.  On  the 
first  of  these  were  the  name,  and  dates,  as  usual  t 
on  the  second  no  name  but  only  a  date,  and  the 
words.  The  mercy  of  God  is  infinite.] 


PART  III. 

The  grapes  upon  the  vicar's  wall 
Were  ripe  as  ripe  could  bet 

And  yellow  leaves  in  sun  and  wind 
Were  falling  from  the  tree. 
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On  the  hedge  elmf  m  the  narrow  Une 
Still  iwung  the  ipiket  of  corn ; 

Dear  Lord .'  it  feems  but  yesterday — 
Young  Edward's  marriage  mom. 

Up  through  that  wood  behind  the  church. 
There  leads  from  Edward's  door 

A  mossy  track,  all  over-bough'd 
For  half  a  mile  or  more. 

And  from  their  house-door  by  that  track 
The  bride  and  bridegroom  went; 

Sweet  Mary,  though  she  was  not  gay, 
Seem'd  chee/ful  and  content 

But  when  they  to  the  churchyard  came, 

I've  heard  poor  Mary  say, 
As  soon  as  she  stepp'd  into  the  sun. 

Her  heart  it  died  away. 

■  And  when  the  vicar  joined  their  hands. 
Her  limbs  did  creep  and  freeze  j 
But  when  they  pray'd,  she  bought  she  saw 
Her  mother  on  her  knees. 

And  o'er  the  church  path  they  retum'd — 

I  saw  poor  Mary's  back. 
Just  as  she  stepp'd  beneatl-  <ke  boughs 

Into  the  mossy  track. 

Her  feet  upon  the  ro  ^ty  track 

The  married  maiden  set : 
That  moment — ^I  have  heard  her  say-^ 

She  wish'd  she  could  forget 

The  shade  o'erflush'd  her  limbs  with  heat^ 

Then  came  a  chill  like  death : 
And  when  the  merry  bells  rang  out. 

They  seem'd  to  stop  her  breath. 

Beneath  the  foulest  mother'^  curse 

No  child  could  ever  thrive  i 
A  mother  is  a  mother  still, 

The  holiest  thing  alive. 

So  five  months  pass'd :  the  mother  still 

Would  never  heal  the  strife : 
But  Edward  was  a  loving  man, 

And  Mary  a  fond  wife. 

«  My  sister  may  not  visit  us, 
My  mother  says  her  nay  t 

0  Edward !  you  are  all  to  me, 

1  wish  for  your  sake  I  could  be 

More  lifesome  and  more  gay. 

**  I'm  dull  and  sad !  indeed,  indeed, 

I  know  I  have  no  reason ! 
Perhaps  I  am  not  well  in  health. 

And  'tis  a  gloomy  season." 

*Twas  a  drizzly  time — no  ice,  no  snow ! 

And  on  the  few  fine  da}rs 
the  stirr'd  not  out,  lest  she  might  meet 

Hei  mother  in  her  ways. 


But  Ellen,  spite  of  miry  ways. 

And  weather  dark  and  dreary. 
Trudged  eveiy  day  to  Edward's  house. 

And  made  them  all  more  cheery 

0 !  ElUn  was  a  faithful  friend, 

M.re  dear  than  any  sister! 
«•:  vneerful,  too,  as  singing  larkt 
Asd  sne  ne'er  left  them  till  it  was  daik 

And  then  they  always  missM  her. 

And  now  Ash  Wednesday  came — that  dsy 

But  few  to  church  repair : 
For  on  that  day  you  know  we  read 

The  commination  prayer. 

Our  late  old  vicar,  a  kind  man. 

Once,  sir,  he  said  to  me. 
He  wish'd  that  service  was  clean  out   i 

Of  our  good  Liturgy. 

The  mother  walk'd  into  the  church- 
To  Ellen's  seat  she  went ; 

Though  Ellen  always  kept  her  chuch. 
All  church-days  during  Lent 

And  gentle  Ellen  welcomed  her 
With  courteous  looks  and  mild ; 

Thought  she,  **  What  if  her  heart  should  mt  t 
^d  all  be  reconciled  I" 

The  day  was  scarcely  like  a  day — 
The  clouds  were  black  outright ; 

And  many  a  night  with  half  a  moon, 
I've  seen  the  church  more  light 

The  wind  was  wild ;  against  the  giatt 

The  rain  did  beat  and  bicker ; 
The  church  tower  swinging  overhead. 

You  scarce  could  hear  the  vicar ! 

And  then  and  there  the  mother  knelt. 

And  audibly  she  cried — 
**  0 !  may  a  clinging  curse  consume 

This  woman  by  my  side ! 

••Ohear  me,  hear  me.  Lord  in  heaven^ 
Although  you  take  my  life— 

0  curse  this  woman,  at  wl¥»e  house 
Young  Edward  woo'd  his  wife. 

**  By  night  and  day,  in  bed  and  bower, 

O  let  her  cursed  be ! ! !" 
So  having  pray'd,  steady  and  slow. 

She  rose  up  from  her  knee ! 
And  left  the  church,  nor  e'er  again 

The  church  door  enter'd  she. 

1  saw  poor  Ellen  kneeling  still, 

So  pale !  I  guess 'd  not  why : 
When  she  stood  up,  there  plainly  waf 
A  trouble  in  her  eye. 

And  whep  the  prayers  were  done,  wo  all 
Came  round  and  ask'd  her  whys 
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Giddy  the  teem'd,  and  luie  there  was 
A  trouble  In  her  eje. 

But  ere  the  from  the  church  door  itepp^. 

She  smiled  and  told  us  whj ; 
*  It  was  a  wicked  woman's  curse," 

Quoth  she, "  and  what  care  I  ?" 

She  smiled,  and  smiled,  and  passM  it  off 
Ere  from  the  door  she  stept-^ 

But  all  agree  it  would  have  been 
Much  better  had  she  wept 

And  if  her  heart  was  not  at  ease. 
This  was  her  constant  cry— 

^  It  was  a  wicked  woman's  curse- 
God's  good,  and  what  care  I  ?" 

There  was  a  hurry  in  her  looks, 

Her  struggles  she  redoubled  t 
"  It  was  a  wicked  woman's  curse. 

And  why  should  I  be  troubled  ?" 

These  tears  will  come — ^I  dandled  her 
When  'twas  the  merest  fairy — 

Good  creature  I  and  she  hid  it  all  t 
She  told  it  not  to  Mary. 

But  Mary  heard  the  tale  t  her  arms 
Round  Ellen's  neck  she  threw  j 

**  O  Ellen,  Ellen,  she  cursed  me. 
And  now  she  hath  cursed  you !" 

I  saw  young  Edward  by  himself 

Stalk  fast  adown  the  lea. 
He  snatch'd  a  stick  from  every  fence, 

A  twi^  fi—n  every  tree. 

He  tfiapp'd  them  still  with  hand  or  knef^, 

'  And  then  away  they  flew . 
As  if  with  his  uneasy  limbs 
He  knew  not  what  to  do ! 

Tou  see,  good  sir.'  that  single  hlL . 

His  farm  lies  underneath : 
He  heard  it  there,  he  heard  it  aU, 

And  only  gnash'd  las  teeth. 

Now  Ellen  was  a  dkrling  love 

In  all  his  joys  and  cares : 
And  Ellen's  name  %nd  Mary's  name 
Fast  link'd  they  bfith  together  came. 

Whene'er  he  said  hu  prayers. 

And  in  the  moment  of  his  prayers 

He  loved  tbem  both  alike : 
Tea,  both  sweet  names  with  one  sweet  joy 

Upon  his  heart  did  strike ! 

fle  reach'd  hii  home,  and  by  his  looks 

They  saw  his  inward  strife ! 
And  they  clung  round  him  with  their  aims. 

Both  Ellen  and  his  wife. 

And  Mary  conld  not  check  ber  tears, 

So  on  his  breast  she  bow'd ; 
Then  fienzy  melted  into  grief. 

And  Edward  wept  aloud. 


Dear  Ellen  did  not  weep  at  all* 

But  closelier  did  she  cling. 
And  tum'd  her  face,  and  look'd  as  if 

She  saw  some  frightful  thing. 

PART  IT. 

To  see  a  man  tread  over  graves 

I  hold  it  no  good  mark ; 
'Tis  wicked  in  the  sun  and  moon. 

And  bad  luck  in  the  dark  I 

Tou  see  that  grave  ?    The  Lord  he  giv«t, 

The  Lord  he  takes  away : 
0,  sir !  the  child  of  my  old  age 

Lies  there  as  cold  as  clay. 

Except  that  grave,  you  scarce  see  one 

That  was  not  dug  by  me  t 
I'd  rather  dance  upon  them  all 

Than  tread  upon  these  three ! 

<*  Ay,  sexton !  tis  a  touching  tale." 

Tou,  sir !  are  but  a  lad ; 
This  month  I'm  in  my  seventieth  year. 

And  still  it  makes  me  sad. 

And  Mary's  sister  told  it  me. 
For  three  good  hours  and  more ; 

Though  I  had  heard  it,  in  the  main, 
From  Edward's  self,  before. 

Well .'  it  pass'd  off!  the  gentle  EUen 

Did  wellnigh  dote  ou  Mary  j 
And  she  went  oftener  than  before. 
And  Mary  loved  her  more  and  moirt : 

She  managed  all  the  dairy. 

To  market  she  on  market  days, 

To  church  on  Sundays  came ; 
All  seem'd  the  same:  all  seem'd  so,  siri 

But  all  was  not  the  same ! 

Had  Ellen  lost  her  mirth  ?    O !  no ! 

But  she  was, seldom  cheerful ; 
And  Edward  look'd  as  if  he  thought 

That  Ellen's  mirth  was  fearful. 

When  by  herself,  she  to  herself 

Must  sing  some  merry  rhyme ; 
She  could  not  now  be  glad  for  hours, 

Tet  silent  all  the  time. 

And  when  s  ib  soothed  her  friend,  through  mil 

Her  soothing  words  'twas  plain 
She  had  a  sore  grief  of  her  own, 

A  haunting  in  her  brain. 

And  oft  she  said,  I'm  not  grown  thin ! 

And  then  her  wrist  she  spann'd ; 
And  once,  when  Mary  was  downcast. 

She  took  her  by  the  hand. 
And  gazed  upon  her,  and  at  first 

She  gently  press'd  her  hand  i 

Then  harder,  till  her  grasp  at  length 

Did  gripe  like  a  convulsion ! 
Alas !  said  she,  we  ne'er  can  be 

Made  happr  hv  compulsion ! 
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And  once  h«r  both  armi  fuddenljr 

Round  Mary*s  neck  she  Aaag, 
And  her  heart  panted,  and  she  felt 

The  words  upon  her  tongue. 

She  felt  them  coming,  but  no  power 

Had  she  the  words  to  smother  j 
And  with  a  kind  of  shriek  she  cried, 

«  O  Christ !  you're  like  your  mother !»' 

So  gentle  Ellen  now  no  more 

Could  make  this  sad  house  cheery  { 

And  Mary's  melancholy  ways 
Drove  Edward  wild  and  weary. 

Lingermg  he  raised  bis  latch  at  eve, 
Though  tired  in  heart  and  limb  t 

He  loved  no  other  place,  and  yet 
Home  was  no  home  to  him. 

Une  evening  he  took  up  a  book. 

And  nothing  in  it  read ; 
Then  flung  it  down,  and  groaning,  cried, 

"0 !  Heaven  !  that  I  were  dead." 

Mary  look'd  up  into  his  face, 

And  nothing  to  him  said } 
She  tried  to  smile,  and  on  his  arm 

Mournfully  lean'd  her  head. 

And  be  burst  into  tears,  and  fell 

Upon  his  knees  in  prayer;  « 

«  Her  heart  is  broke  !    0  God !  my  grief, 
It  is  too  great  to  bear  .'*' 

Twas  such  a  foggy  time  as  makes 

Old  sextons,  sir !  like  me, 
Rest  on  their  spades  to  cough)  the  spring 

Was  late  uncommonly. 

And  then  the  hot  days,  all  at  once. 
They  came,  we  knew  not  bow ; 

You  look'd  about  for  shade,  when  scarce 
A  leaf  was  on  a  bougb. 

It  happen'd  then,  ('twas  in  the  bower 

A  furlong  up  the  wood  { 
Perhaps  you  kJ(iow  the  place,  and  yet 

I  scarce  know  how  you  should,) 

No  path  leads  thither,  tis  not  nigh 

To  any  pasture  plot ; 
But  cluster'd  near  the  chattering  brook, 

Lone  hollies  mark'd  the  spot.. 

Those  hollies  of  themselves  a  shape 

As  of  an  arbour  ^k, 
A  close,  round  arbour  $  and  it  stands 

Not  three  strides  from  a  brook. 

'Within  this  arbour,  which  was  still 

With  scarlet  berries  hung. 
Were  these  three  friends,  one  Sunday  mon. 

Just  as  the  first  bell  rung. 

'TIS  sweet  to  hear  a  brook,  tis  sweet 

To  hear  the  Sabbath  bell, 
Tis  sweet  to  hear  them  both  at  once. 

Deep  in  a  woody  dell. 


His  limbs  along  tiie  mots,  Ms  bead 

Upon  a  mossy  heap. 
With  shut-up  senses,  Edward  lay. 
That  biook  e^  on  a  working  ^y 

Mi^t  chatter  oae  to  sleep. 

And  he  had  pass'd  a  restless  n^t. 

And  was  not  well  in  health ; 
The  women  sat  down  by  his  side. 

And  talk'd  as  'twere  by  stealth. 

•*  The  sun  peeps  thioagh  the  cloea  thick  leavw 

See,  dearest  Ellen !  see  I 
Tis  in  the  leaves,  a  little  sun. 

No  bigger  than  your  e'e  \ 

*f  A  tiny  sun,  and  it  has  got 

A  perfect  glory,  too } 
Ten  thousand  threads  and  hairs  of  light. 
Make  up  a  glory,  gay  and  bright. 

Round  that  small  orb,  so  blue." 

And  then  tb^  aigued  of  these  rays, 

What  cokmr  they  might  be: 
Says  this,  "They're  mostly  green  j"  says  tfca'. 

*«  They're  amber-like  to  me." 

So  they  sat  chatting,  while  bad  thoughts 

Were  troubling  Edward's  rest; 
But  soon  they  heard  his  hard  quick  pants. 

And  the  thumping  in  his  breast 

**  A  mother,  too !"  these  selfsame  wprds 

Did  Edward  mutter  plain ; 
His  face  was  drawn  back  on  itself. 

With  horror  and  huge  pain. 

Both  groan'd  at  once,  for  both  knew  well 
What  thoughts  were  in  his  mind  \ 

When  he  waked  up,  and  stared  like  one 
That  hath  beei\.  just  struck  blind. 

He  sat  upright  \  and  ere  the  dream 

Had  had  time  to  depart, 
«  0  God^  forgive  me  I"  be  ezdaim'd, 

**  I  have  torn  out  her  heart" 

Then  Ellen  sbriek'd,  and  forthwith  bunt 

Into  ungentle  laughter ; 
And  Mary  shiver'd,  where  she  tat. 

And  never  she  smiled  after. 

Carmen  rellquuni  In  fuuimm  tempoe  rdegatva.    1% 
moRow  I  and  UKmorrow  I  and  umooorow  1— 


DEJECTION; 

Air  ODE. 


Late,  late  jestieen,  I  saw  the  newMoo^ 
With  ihe  old  Mood  Id  heranne; 
And  1  fear,  I  fear,  mj  master  dear! 
We  shall  have  a  deadly  storm. 

Bailad  <^  air  Palnck 


I.  t 

Well  !  if  the  bard  f^s  weather-wise,  who  matte 
The  grand  old  ballad  of  Sir  Patrick  Spence, 
This  night,  so  tranquil  now,  will  not  go  henoe 

Unroused  by  winds,  that  ply  a  busier  trade 
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Than  Coote  ivfaleh  noidd  yon  cloud  in  Imzy  flaket. 
Or  tfao  dan  •tfbbittg  dnni^  ftM  mofeat  and  nkei 
Upon  the  ftringf  of  this  .£oltan  Krto, 
Which  better  far  were  mute. 
For  lo  *  the  new  moon  whvter-bright! 
And  dTenpread  with  phantom  light, 
(With  iwimroing  phantom  light  o'erapread, 
Bat  rimm'd  and  circled  by  a  silver  thread,) 
.  fee  the  old  moon  Id  her  lap,  foretelling 

The  coming  on  of  rain  and  aqually  blast 
And  O !  that  even  now  the  gust  were  swelling, 

And  the  slant  night-shower  driving  loud  and  fast  * 
Those  sounds  which  oft  have  raised  me,  whilst 
they  awed, 
And  sent  my  soul  abroad, 
Blight  now  perhaps  their  wonted  impulse  give, 
Blight  startle  this  dull  pain,  and  make  it  move  and 
Uve! 

n. 

A  grief  without  a  pang,  void,  dark,  and  drear, 
A  stifled,  drowsy,  unimpassion*d  grief. 
Which  finds  no  natural  outlet,  no  relief, 
In  word,  or  sigh,  or  tear— 

0  lady !  in  this  wan  and  heartless  mood. 
To  other  thoughts  by  yonder  throstle  woo*d, 

All  this  long  eve,  so  balmy  and  serene. 
Have  I  been  gazing  on  the  western  sky. 

And  its  peculiar  tint  of  yell^  green ; 
And  still  I  gaze — and  with  how  blank  an  tye ; 
And  those  thin  clouds  above,  in  flakes  and  bars, 
That  give  away  their  motion  to  the  stars  j 
Those  stars,  that  glide  behind  them  or  between, 
Now  sparkling,  now  bedimm'd,  but  always  seen : 
Ton  crescent  moon,  as  fixM  as  if  it  grew 
In  its  own  clottdlett,  ttarless  lake  of  bloof 

1  see  them  all  so  excellently  fair, 

I  see,  not  feel,  how  beaatiftd  they  «re ! 

III. 

My  genial  spirits  fail. 

And  what  can  these  avail 
To  lilt  the  imotbering  weight  from  off  my  hrttft  ? 

It  wers  a  vain  endeavour, 

Thoogh  I  should  gate  for  ever 
On  that  green  light  that  Ungers  in  the  westi 
I  may  net  hope  from  ootward  forms  to  win 
The  passion  and  the  life^  whoee  foonlaint  are 
within. 

IV. 

0  lady !  we  receive  but  what  we  give, 
And  in  our  life  alone  dees  nature  Uve  t 
Oars  is  her  wedding  gf  rment,  ours  her  shroud ! 

And  would  we  aught  behold,  of  higher  worth* 
Than  that  inanimate  cold  world  allowM 
To  the  poor,  loveless,  ever-anxious  crowd. 

Ah !  from  the  soul  itself  must  isfue  forth, 
A  light,  a  glory,  a  fair  luminous  cloud 

Enveloping  the  earth^ 
And  from  the  soul  itself  must  there  be  sent 

A  iweet  and  potent  voice,  of  its  own  birth. 
Of  all  fweet  sounds  the  life  and  element ! 

V.      . 

0  pure  of  heart !  thou  need*st  not  ask  of  me 
What  this  strong  music  in  the  tool  maj  be  { 


What,  and  wherein  it  doth  eziat. 

This  light,  this  gloiy,  this  fhir  lominoas  mist. 

This  tyeaotiful,  and  bematy-4nakiog  power. 

Joy,  virtuous  lady !    Joy  that  ne'er  was  given. 
Save  to  the  pure,  and  in  their  purest  hour, 
Life,  and  life's  eflluence,  cloud  at  once  and  shower 
Joy,  lady !  is  the  spirit  and  the  power. 
Which  wedding  nature  to  us  gives  in  dower, 

A  new  earth  and  new  heaven, 
Undreamt  of  by  the  sensual  and  the  proud ; 
Joy  is  the  sweet  voice,  Joy  the  lominous  cloud— 

We  in  ourselves  rejoice ! 
And  thence  flows  all  that  diarms  or  ear  or  aight. 

All  melodies  the  echoes  of  that  voice. 
All  colours  a  suffusion  from  that  light 

VL 
There  was  a  time  when,  tlMugh  my  pafli  wtt 


This  Joy  within  me  dallied  with  distress. 
And  all  misfortaneB  were  but  as  the  stuff 

Whence  fancy  made  me  dreams  of  happiness  t 
For  hope  grew  round  me,  Mke  the  twining  vine. 
And  fruits,  and  foliage,  not  ray  own,  seem'd  mine. 
But  now  afflictions  bow  me  down  to  earth ; 
Nor  care  I  tliat  they  rob  me  of  my  mirth. 

But  O !  each  visitation 
Suspends  what  nature  gave  me  at  my  birth. 

My  shaping  spirit  of  imagination. 
For  not  to  think  of  what  I  needs  must  feel, 

But  H  be  still  and  patient,  all  I  can ; 
And  hdpiy  by  abstruse  research  to  steal 

From  my  own  nature  all  the  natural  man — 

This  was  my  sole  resource,  my  only  plan  j 
Till  that  which  suits  a  part  infects  the  whole. 
And  now  is  almost  grown  the  habit  of  my  souL 

VII. 
Hence,  viper  thoughts,  that  coil  around  my  mind. 

Reality's  dark  dream ! 
I  turn  from  you,  and  listen  to  the  wind. 

Which  long  has  raved  unnoticed.   iVhat  a  scream 
Of  agony  by  torture  lengthen'd  out 
That  lute  sent  forth!    Thou  wind,  that  raves, 
without. 
Bare  crag,  or  mountain  taim,*  or  blasted  tree. 
Or  pine-grove  whitiier  woodman  never  cloml^ 
Or  lonely  house,  long  held  the  witches'  home, 
Methinks  were  fitter  instruments  for  thee. 
Mad  lutanist !  who  in  this  month  of  showers. 
Of  dark-brown  gardens,  and  of  peeping  flowers, 
Makest  devils'  yule,  with  worse  than  wintry  song, 
The  blossoms,  buds,  and  timorous  leaves  among. 

Thou  actor,  perfect  in  all  tragic  sounds  * 
Thou  mighty  poet,  e'en  to  frenzy  bold  i 
What  teirst  thou  no^  about  ? 
Tis  of  the  rushing  of  a  host  in  root. 
With  groans  of  trampled  men,  with  smarting 
wounds— 
At  once  they  groan  with  pain,  and  shudder  with 
the  cold ! 


•  Talm  Is  a  small  lake,  generally,  If  not  always,  applied 
to  the  lakes  up  In  the  raountalns,  and  which  are  the 
feeders  of  those  in  the  valleyt.  Thl»  address  to  the  storm 
wind  will  not  appear  eoctravigant  to  thoee  who  have  hearfl 
it  at  night,  and  in  a  mountainous  conniry. 
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But  hush  I  there  is  a  pause  of  deepest  silence  ! 

And  all  that  noise,  as  of  a  rushing  crowd, 
With  groans,  and  tremulous  shuddeiings— all  is 
over- 
It  teUf  another  tale,  with  sounds  less  deep  and 
loud! 
A  Ule  of  less  affright. 
And  temper'd  with  delight. 
As  Otway's  self  had  framed  the  tender  laj, 
*Ti8ofalittlechUd 
Upon  a  lonesome  wild, 
Not  far  from  home,  but  she  hath  lost  her  way, 
And  now  moans  low  in  bitter  grief  and  fear. 
And  now  screams  loud,  and  hopes  to  make  her 
mother  hear. 

VIII. 

Tis  midnight,  but  small  thoughts  have  I  of  sleep : 
Full  seldom  may  my  friend  such  vigils  keep ! 
Visit  her,  gentle  sleep !  with  wings  of  healing, 

And  may  this  storm  be  but  a  mountain-birth. 
May  all  the  stars  hang  bright  above  her  dwelling, 

Silent  as  though  they  watch*d  the  sleeping  earth ! 
Mr'ith  light  heart  may  she  rise, 
Gay  fancy,  cheerful  eyes, 

Joy  lift  her  spirit,  joy  attune  her  voice : 
To  her  may  all  things  live,  from  pole  to  pole, 
Their  life  the  eddying  of  her  living  soul ! 

0  simple  spirit,  guided  from  above, 
Dear  lady !  friend  devoutest  of  my  choice. 
Thus  roay'st  thou  ever,  evermore  rejoice.   ^ 


ODE  TO  GEORGIANA,  DUTCHESS  OP 
DEVONSHIRE, 

ON  THE  TWEWTY-FOUKTH  STANZA  IN   HBE  **  FAS- 
•AOE  OVE&  MOUNT  OOTHAED." 


And  hail  the  chapel  I  hail  the  platform  wildl 
Where  Tell  directed  the  avenging  dart, 

Whh  well-strung  arm,  that  first  preserved  his  child, 
Then  aim'd  tne  arrow  at  the  tyrant's  heart. 


SPLENDOum*s  fondly  foster'd  child ! 
And  did  you  hail  the  platform  wild. 

Where  once  the  Austrian  fell 

Beneath  the  shaft  of  Tell  ? 
0  lady,  nursed  in  pomp  and  pleasure ! 
Whence  learnt  you  that  heroic  measure  ? 

Light  as  a  dream  your  days  their  circlets  ran. 

From  all  that  teaches  brotherhood  to  man ) 

Far,  far  removed!   from  want,  from  hope,  from 

fear! 
Enchanting  music  lull*d  your  infant  ear. 
Obeisance,  praises  soothed  your  infant  heart: 

Emblazonments  and  old  ancestral  crests 
With  many  a  bright  obtrusive  form  of  art. 

Detain *d  your  eye  from  nature:  stately  vests. 
That  veiling  strove  to  deck  your  charms  divine. 
Rich  viands,  and  the  pleasurable  wine. 
Were  yours  uneamM  by  toil ;  nor  could  you  see 
The  unenjoying  toiler's  misery. 


And  ye%  free  nature's  uncorrupted  child. 
You  hail'd  the  chapel  and  the  platform  wild. 
Where  once  the  Austrisin  fell 
Beneath  the  shaft  of  Tell ! 
0  lady,  nursed  in  pemp  and  pleasure ! 
Whence  learnt  you  that  heroic  measure  ? 

There  crowd  your  finely-flbred  frame. 

All  living  Acuities  of  bliss ; 
And  genius  to  your  cradle  came. 
His  forehead  wreathed  with  lambent  flame. 
And  bending  low,  with  godlike  kiss 
Breathed  in  a  more  celestial  life  j 
But  boasts  no  many  a  fiur  compeer 

A  heart  as  sensitive  to  joy  and  fear; 
And  some,  perchance,  might  wage  an  equal  •mi^ 
Rome  few,  to  nobler  being  wrought, 
Co-rivals  in  the  nobler  gift  of  thought. 
Yet  these  delight  to  celebrate 
Laureird  war  and  plumy  state  j 
Or  in  verse  and  music  dress 
Tales  of  rustic  happiness—-  * 

Pernicious  tales !  insidious  strains ! 
That  steel  the  rich  man's  breast. 
And  mock  the  lot  unblest. 
The  sordid  vices  and  the  abject  pains. 
Which  evermore  must  be 
The  doom  of  ignorance  and  pcnviy ! 
But  you,  free  natul^s  uncorrupted  child. 
You  hail'd  the  chapel  and  the  platform  wild. 
Where  once  the  Austrian  fell 
Beneath  the  shaft  of  Tell ! 
0  lady,  nursed  in  pomp  ;ind  pleasure ! 
Where  learnt  you  that  heroic  measure  ? 

You  were  a  mother !    That  most  holy  namw 
Which  heaven  and  nature  bless, 
I  may  not  vilely  prostitute  to  those 

Whose  infants  owe  them  less 
Than  the  poor  caterpillar  owes 
Its  gaudy  parent  fly. 
You  were  a  mother !  at  your  bosom  fed 

The  babes  that  loved  you.  You,  with  laughing  ey 
Each  twilight  thought,  each  nascent  feeling  read. 
Which  you  yourself  created.    O !  delight ! 
A  second  time  to  be  a  mother. 

Without  the  mother's  bitter  groans  t 
Another  thought,  and  yet  another. 
By  touch  or  taste,  by  looks  or  tones 
O'er  the  growing  sense  to  roll. 
The  mother  of  your  infant's  soul ! 
The  angel  of  the  earth,  who,  while  he  guides 

His  chariot-planet  round  the  goal  of  day, 
All  trembling  gazes  on  the  eye  of  God, 

A  moment  turn'd  his  awful  face  away  i 
And  as  he  view'd  you,  from  his  aspect  sweet 

New  influences  in  your  being  rose. 
Blest  intuitions  and  communions  fleet 
With  living  nature,  in  her  joys  and  woes ! 
Thenceforth  your  soul  rejoiced  see 
The  shrine  of  social  liberty ! 
O  beautiful  *  0  nature's  child ! 
Twas  thence  you  hailM  the  platform  wild. 
Where  once  the  Austrian  fell 
Beneath  the  shaft  of  Tell ! 
0  lady,  nursed  in  pomp  and  pleasure ! 
Thence  leamt  you  that  heroic  measure. 


SIBYLLINE   LEAVES. 
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ODE  TO  TRANQUILLITY. 

TmAvquiLLiTT !  thou  better  name 

Than  all  the  family  of  fame ! 

Tkou  ne'er  wilt  leave  my  riper  age 

To  low  intrigue,  or  factious  rage ; 

For  O !  dear  child  of  thoughtful  truth, 

To  thee  I  gave  my  early  youth. 
And  left  the  bark,  and  blest  the  steadfast  shore, 
Cie  yet  the  tempest  rose  and  scared  me  wi^  itt 
roar. 

Who  late  and  lingering  seeks  thy  shrine, 
On  him  bat  seldom,  power  divine,  * 

Thy  spirit  rests !    Satiety 
And  sloth,  poor  counterfeits  of  thee. 
Mock  that  tired  worldling.    Idle  hope 
And  dire  remembrance  interlope, 
f'o  vex  the  feverish  slumbers  of  the  mind  t 
rhe  bubble  floats  before,  ^e  spectre  stalks  behind. 

But  me  thy  gentle  hand  will  lead 
At  morning  through  th*  accustom'd  mead 
And  in  the  sultry  summer's  heat 
Will  build  me  up  a  mossy  seat ; 
And  when  the  gust  of  autumn  crowds 
And  breaks  the  busy  moonlight  clouds. 
Thou  best  the  thought  canst  raise,  the  heart  attune. 
Light  as  the  busy  clouds,  calm  as  the  gliding  moon. 

The  feeling  heart,  the  searching  soul. 
To  thee  I  dedicate  the  whole ! 
And  while  within  myself  I  trace 
The  greatness  of  some  future  race, 
Aloof  with  hermit  eye  I  scan 
The  present  works  of  present  man— 
1  wUd  and  dreamlike  trade  of  blood  and  guile. 
Too  foolish  for  a  tear,  too  wicked  for  a  smile .' 


TO  A  YOUNG  FRIEND, 

OK  HIS  TBOPOSOrO  TO  DOMESTICATE  WITH  THE 

AUTHOK. 

OOMP0880  IM  1796. 

A  Kouirr,  not  wearisome  and  bare  and  steep. 

But  a  green  mountain  variously  up-piled, 
Where  o'er  the  jutting  rocks  soft  mosses  creep, 
Or  colour'd  lichens  with  slow  oozing  weep ) 

Where  cypress  and  the  darker  yew  start  wild ; 
And  'mid  the  summer  torrent's  gentle  dash 
Dance  brighten'd  the  red  clusters  of  the  ash ; 

Beneath  wbos4  boughs,  by  those  still  sounds  be- 
guiled. 
Calm  peosivenes?  might  muse  herself  to  sleep  { 

Till  haply  startled  by  some  fleecy  dam. 
That  rustling  on  the  bushy  clift  above. 
With  melancholy  bleat  of  anxious  love. 

Made  meek  inquiry  for  her  wandering  lamb. 

Such  a  green  mountain  'twere  most  sweet  to 
climb. 
E'en  while  the  bosom  ached  with  loneliness- 
How  more  than  swe^^t,  if  some  dear  friend  should 
bless 

Th'  adventurous  toil,  and  up  the  path  sublime 


Now  lead,  now  follow :  the  glad  landscape  round. 
Wide  and  more  wide,  increasing  without  bound! 

0  then  twere  loveliest  sjrmpathy,  to  mark 
The  berries  of  the  half  uprooted  ash 
Dripping  and  bright ;  and  list  the  torrent's  dash,-* 

Beneath  the  cypress,  or  the  yew  more  dark. 
Seated  at  ease,  on  some  smooth  mossy  rock  j 
In  social  silence  now,  and  now  t'  unlock 
The  treasured  heart ;  arm  link'd  in  friendly  arm, 
Save  if  the  one,  his  muse's  witching  charm 
Muttering  brow-bent,  at  un watch 'd  distance  lag{ 

Till  high  o'erhead  his  beckoning  friend  appean 
And  from  the  forehead  of  the  topmost  crag 

Shouts  eagerly :  for  haply  there  uprears 
That  shadowing  pine  its  old  romantic  limbs. 

Which  latest  shall  detain  th'  enamour'd  sight 
Seen  from  below,  when  eve  the  valley  dims. 

Tinged  yellow  with  tije  rich  departing  light} 

And  haply,  basin'd  in  some  unsunn'd  cleft, 
A  beauteous  spring,  the  rock's  collected  tears. 
Sleeps  shelter'd  there,  scarce  wrinkled  by  the  gale ! 

Together  thus,  the  world's  vain  turmoil  left, 
Stretch'd  on  the  crag,  and  shadow 'd  by  the  pine, 

And  bending  o'er  the  clear  delicious  fount. 
Ah !  dearest  youth !  it  were  a  lot  divine 
To  cheat  our  noons  in  moralizing  mood. 
While  west  winds  fann'd  our  temples  toil-bedew'dt 

Then  downwards  slope,  oft  pausing,  from  the 
mount. 
To  some  lone  mansion,  in  some  woody  dale. 
Where  smiling  with  blue  eye,  domestic  bibs 
Gives  this  the  husband's,  that  the  brother's  kiss ! 

Thus  rudely  versed  in  allegoric  lore. 
The  hill  of  knowledge  I  essay'd  to  trace ; 
That  verdurous  hill  with  many  a  resting-place. 
And  many  a  stream,  whose  warbling  waters  pour 

To  glad  and  fertilize  the  subject  plains  { 
That  hill  with  secret  springs,  and  nooks  untrod. 
And  many  a  fancy-blest  and  holy  sod. 

Where  inspiration,  his  diviner  strains 
Low  murmuring,  lay ;  and  starting  from  the  rocks 
Stiff  evergreens,,  whose  spreading  foliage  mocks 
Want's  barren  soil,  and  the  bleak  frosts  of  age, 
And  bigotry's  mad  fire-invoking  rage ! 

0  meek  retiring  spint !  we  will  climb. 
Cheering  and  cheer'd,  this  lovely  hill  sublime  t 

And  from  the  stirring  world  uplifted  high, 
(Whose  noises,  faintly  wafted  on  the  wind. 
To  quiet  musings  shall  attune  the  mind. 

And  oft  the  melancholy  theme  supply,) 

There,  while  the  prospect  through  the  gazing 
eye  • 

Pours  all  its  healthful  greenness  on  the  soul. 
We'll  smile  at  wealth,  and  learn  to  smile  at  fame. 
Our  hopes,  our  knowledge,  and  our  joys  the  same. 

As   neighbouring   fountains    image,   each   thii 
whole } 
Then,  when  the  mind  hath  drunk  its  fill  of  truth. 

We'll  discipline  the  heart  to  pure  delight. 
Rekindling  sober  joy's  domestic  flame. 
They  whom  I   love  shall  love  thee.     HonourM 
youth .' 

Now  may  Heaven  realize  this  vision  bright  ? 
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LINES  TO  W.  L,  ESQ., 

WHILE  HE  8AHO  A  SOlfO  TO  FUBCELL'B  XITIIC. 

While  my  yomig  cheek  retains  its  healthful  hoes. 

And  I  have  many  friends  who  hold  me  dear  { 

L  !  roetbinks,  I  would  not  often  hear 

Such  melodies  as  thine,  lest  I  should  lose 
A.11  memory  of  the  wrongs  and  sore  distress. 

For  which  my  miserable  brethren  weep ! 

But  should  uncomforted  misfortunes  steep 
My  daily  bread  in  tears  and  bitterness ; 
And  if  at  death's  dread  moment  I  should  lie 

With  no  beloved  face  at  my  bed-side. 
To  fix  the  last  glance  of  my  closing  eye, 

Methinks,  such  strains,  breathed  by  my  angel- 
guide. 
Would  make  me  pass  the  cup  of  anguish  by, 

fiflix  with  the  blest,  nor  know  tiiat  I  had  died ! 


ADDRESSED  TO  A  T0UN6  MAN  OF  FOR^ 
TUNE, 

WHO  ABARDOHED    HIMSELF  TO  All    IlfDOLEIIT  AMD 
CAUSELESS  MELAHCHOLT. 

Heitoe  that  fantastic  wantonness  of  w> 
O  youth  to  partial  fortune  vainly  dear ! 

To  plundered  want's  half-shelter'd  hovel  go. 
Go,  and  some  hunger-bitten  infant  hear 
Moan  haply  in  a  lying  mother's  ear  t 

Or  when  the  cold  and  dismal  fog-damps  brood 

O'er  the  rank  churchyard  with  sere  elm  leaves 
strew'd. 

Pace  round  some  widow's  grave,  whose  dearer  part 
Was  slaughter'd,  where  o'er  his  uncoffinM  limbs 

The  flocking  flesh-birds  scream'd !    Then,  wbUe 
thy  heart 
Groans,  and  thine  eye  a  fiercer  sorrow  dims. 

Know  (and  the  truth  shall  kindle  thy  young  mind) 

What  nature  makes  thee  mourn,  she  bids  thee  heal ! 
O  abject !  if,  to  sickly  dreams  resign'd, 

All  effortless  thou  leave  life's  commonweal 

A  prey  to  tyrants,  murderers  of  mankind. 


SONNET  TO  THE  RIVER  OTTER. 

DsAE  native  brook !  wild  streamlet  of  the  west  i 
How  many  various-fated  years  have  past. 
What  happy,  and  what  mournful  hours,  since  last 
I  skimm'd  the  smooth  thin  stone  along  thy  breast. 
Numbering  its  light  leaps !  yet  so  deep  imprest 
Sink  the  sweet  scenes  of  childhood,  that  mine  eyes 

I  never  shut  amid  the  sunny  ray. 
But  straight  with  all  their  tints  thy  waters  rise. 
Thy  crossing  plank,  thy  marge  with  willows 

gray. 
And  bfBdded  sand  that  vein'd  with  various  dyes 
Gleam'd  through  thy  bright  transparence !    On  my 
way. 
Visions  of  childhood !  oft  have  ye  beguiled 
Lone  manhood's  cares,  yet  waking  fondest  sighs  i 
Ah  {  that  once  more  I  were  a  careless  child ! 


SONNET. 

COMPOSED  ON  A  JOUBNET  HOMEWASD  ;  TSB  AXTOUm 
HAVnrO  RECEIVED  IllTELLIOElfCE  OF  THE  BIBXR 
OF  A  SON,  SEPTEMBEK  SO, » 1796. 

Orr  o'er  ny  brain  does  that  strange  haej  roU 
Which  makes  the  present  (while  the  flash  doth 

last) 
Seem  a  mere  semblance  of  some  unknown  paft, 
Mix'd  with  such  feelings,  as  perplex  the  soul 
Self-question'd  in  her  sleep ;  and  some  have  said^ 
We  lived  ere  yet  this  robe  of  flesh  we  woae. 
O  my  sweet  baby  i  when  I  reach  my  dooi^ 
If  heavy  looks  shall  tell  me  thou  art  dead, 
( Asifometimes,  through  excess  of  hope,  X  £ear,) 
think  that  I  should  struggle  to  believe 
Thou  wert  a  spirit,  to  this  nether  sphere 
Sentenced  for  some  more  venial  crime  to  grieve  i 
Didst  scream,  then  spring  to  meet  Heavent  qakk 
reprieve. 
While  we  wept  idly  o'er  thy  little  bier ! 


SONNET. 


TO  A  FBIEXD  mt}  ASKED,  HOW  I  FELT  WHEN  THE 
WBSE  FnST  PBESBNTED  MT  INFANT  TO  ME. 

Chables  !  my  slow  heart  was  only  sad,  when  first 
I  scann'd  that  face  of  feeble  infancy: 

For  dimly  on  my  thoughtful  spirit  burst 
All  I  had  been,  and  all  my  child  might  be ! 

But  when  I  saw  it  on  its  mother's  arm. 
And  hanging  at  her  bosom  (she  the  while 
Bent  o'er  its  features  with  a  tearful  smile,) 

Then  I  was  thrill 'd  and  melted,  and  most  want 

Impress'd  a  father's  kisst  and  all  beguiled 
Of  dark  remembrance  and  presagefiil  fear, 
I  seem'd  to  see  an  angel  form  appear — 

'Twas  even  thine,  beloved  woman  mild ! 
So  for  the  mother's  sake  the  child  was  dear. 

And  dearer  was  the  mother  for  the  child. 


THE  VIRGIN'S  CRADLE  HYMN. 

COPIED    FBOM    A    FEINT    OF    THE    VnoOl    Dl   A 
OATHOUC  VILLAOE  IN  OBBMANT. 

DoBMi,  Jesu !    Mater  ridct. 
Quae  tarn  dulcem  somnum  7idet, 

Dormi,Jesu!  blandule* 
Si  non  dormis,  Mater  plorat, 
Inter  fila  cantans  orat 

Blande,  veni,  somnule. 


Sleep,  sweet  babe !  my  cares  beguiling. 
Mother  sits  beside  thee  smiling: 

Sleep,  my  darling,  tenderly ! 
If  tiiou  sleep  not,  mother  moumetb. 
Singing  as  her  wheel  she  tumeth : 

Come,  soft  slumber,  balmily ! 


*  Hw  wart  nfiuw  n  iJ/vXf  'P"'  "^  ^^^  ^^  avBpttfWixm 
Mtitt  ytPtwBau  Plat,  in  Phadam 


SIBYLLINE    LEAVES. 
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ON  THE  CHWSTENING  OF  A  FRIENEHS 
CHILD. 

This  day  ftmoog  the  Caithful  placed. 

And  fed  with  fontal  maonas 
O  with  maternal  title  graoed 

Dear  Anna's  dearest  Anna ! 

While  others  wish  thee  wise  and  lati^ 

A  maid  of  spotless  fame, 
1*31  breathe  this  more  oompendious  prajep** 

Jdayst  thou  deserve  thy  name  I 

Thy  mother's  name,  a  potent  spell, 

Tiiat  bids  the  virtues  hie 
From  mystic  fgnvt  and  Uviog-oeU 

Confest  to  ^iney  >«  eye  s 

Meek  quietness,  without  offence ; 

Content,  in  homespun  kirtle ; 
True  lovej  and  true  Jove's  innocence. 

White  blossom  of  the  myrtle  I 

Associates  of  thy  name,  sweet  child ! 

These  virtues  mayst  thou  win  j 
With  face  as  eloquently  mild 

To  say,  they  lodge  within. 

So  when,  her  tale  of  days  aU  flown. 
Thy  mother  shall  be  missM  here  s 

When  Heaven  at  length  shall  claim  its  own. 
And  angels  snatch  their  sister ) 

Some  hoei7«4)eaded  friend,  perebanee, 

May  gaze  with  stifled  breath. 
And  oft,  iji  momentary  tranee, 

Forget  the  waste  of  death. 

E*en  thus  a  lovely  rose  I  view'd 

In  summer-swelling  pride  % 
Nor  maiic'd  the  bud,  that  green  and  nide 

Peep'd  at  the  rose's  side. 

It  chanced,  I  pass'd  again  that  way 

In  autumn's  latest  hour. 
And  wondering  saw  the  sel&ame  spray 

Rich  wifti  ue  selfsame  flower. 

Ah  fond  deceit !  the  rude  green  bud 

Alike  in  shape,  place,  name. 
Had  bloom'd,  where  bloom'd  its  parent  stud. 

Another  and  the  same ! 


EPITAPH  ON  AN  INFANT. 

Its  balmy  lips  the  infant  blest 
Relaxing  from  its  mother's  breast. 
How  sweet  it  heaves  the  happy  sigh 
Of  innocent  satiety ! 

And  such  my  infant's  latest  sigh ! 
0  tell,  rude  stone !  the  passer  by. 
That  here  the  preUy  babe  doth  lie, 
Death  «ang  to  sleep  with  lullaby. 


MELANCHOLY. 


▲  rmAOMBiiT. 


Stbetch'd  oc  a  moulder'd  abbey's  broadest  wall, 
Whererunring  ivies  propp'd  the  ruins  steeps 
Her  folded  arms  wrapping  her  tatter'd  pall. 
Had  melancholy  mused  herself  to  sleep. 
The  iecn  was  press'd  beneath  her  hair. 
The  dark  green  adder'f  tongue*  was  there ; 
And  still  as  past  the  flagging  eea-gale  weak. 
The  long  lank  leaf  bow'd  fluttering  o'er  her  obeeki 

That  pallid  cheek  was  flush'd  i  her  eager  look 

Beam'd  eloquent  in  slumber !    Inly  wrought. 
Imperfect  sounds  her  moving  lips  forsook. 
And  her  bent  forehead  work'4  with  troubled 
thought 
Strange  was  the  dream 


A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 

i         The  shepherds  went  their  hasty  way, 
I  And  found  the  lowly  stable-shed 

I         Where  the  virgin  motiier  layt 

And  now  they  cheek'd  their  eager  tveadf 
For  to  the  '^abe,  that  at  her  bosom  clung, 
A  mother's  song  the  virgin-mother  sung. 

They  told  her  how  a  glorious  light. 

Streaming  from  a  heavenly  throng. 
Around  them  shone,  suspending  night . 
While,  sweeter  than  a  mother's  mxn^ 
Blest  angels  heralded  the  Saviour^  birth* 
Glory  to  God  on  high  !  and  peaee  on  earth. 

She  listen 'd  to  the  tale  divine, 

And  closer  still  the  babe  she  pressM  t 
And  while  she  cried,  the  babe  is  mine ! 
The  milk  rush'd  faster  to  her  breast  i 
Joy  rose  within  her,  like  a  summer  morn  j 
Peace,  peace  on  earth !  the  Prince  of  peace  is  bonu 

Thou  mother  of  the  Prince  of  peaee. 

Poor,  simple,  and  of  low  estate ! 

That  strife  should  vanish,  battle  cease, 

0  why  should  this  thy  soul  elate  ? 

Sweet  music's  loudest  note,  the  poet's  story ,*'^ 

Didst  thou  ne'er  love  to  hear  of  fame  and  glory  ? 

And  is  not  war  a  youthful  king, 

A  stately  hero  clad  in  mail  ? 
Beneath  bis  footsteps  laurels  spring ; 
Him  earth's  majestic  monarchs  hail 
Their  friend,  their  playmate !  and  bis  bold  bright  eyt 
Compels  the  maiden's  love-confessing  »igfi. 

**  Tell  this  in  some  more  courtly  scene. 

To  maids  and  youths  in  robes  of  state  { 
I  am  a  woman  poor  and  mean, 
And  therefore  is  my  soul  elate. 
War  is  a  in''   n,  all  with  guilt  defiled, 
That  from  ium  aged  father  tears  his  child  I 


•  A  betanlcal  misudce.   The  plant  whtoh  the  poet  1 
describes  Is  called  the  hart's  Utagueu 
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**  A  nrarderous  fiend,  by  fiends  adored. 

He  kills  the  sire  and  starves  the  son ; 
The  husband  kills,  and  from  her  board 
Steals  all  his  widow's  toil  had  won ) 
Plunders  6od*s  world  of  beauty  {  rends  away 
All  safety  from  the  night,  all  comfort  from  the  day. 

^  Then  wisely  is  my  soul  elate. 

That  strife  should  vanish,  battle  cease  t 
I'm  poor  and  of  a  low  estate. 
The  mother  of  the  Prince  of  peace. 
J»y  rises  in  me,  like  a  sumiqer's  morn  t 
Peace,  peace  on  earth !  the  Prince  of  peace  is  bom !" 


TELL*S  BIRTHPLACE. 

IMITATED  FROM  8T0LBEBO. 

Mauk  this  holy  chapel  well ! 
The  birthplace,  this,  of  William  Tell. 
Here,  where  stands  6od*s  altar  dread. 
Stood  his  parents*  marriage  bed. 

Here  first,  m  infant  to  her  breast, 
Him  his  loving  mother  prest ; 
And  kissM  the  babe,  and  blessM  the  day. 
And  pray*d  as  mothers  used  to  pray : 

**  Vouchsafe  him  health,  O  God,  and  give 
The  child,  thy  servant,  still  to  live  •" 
But  God  has  destined  to  do  more 
Through  him,  than  through  an  armed  power. 

God  gave  him  reverence  of  laws, 

Yet  stirring  blood  in  freedom's  cause — 

A  spirit  to  his  rocks  akin. 

The  eye  of  the  hawk,  and  the  fire  therein  ! 

To  nature  and  to  holy  writ 
Alone  did  God  the  boy  commit: 
Where  flash'd  and  roar'd  the  torrent,  oft 
His  soul  found  wings,  and  soar'd  aloft ! 

The  straining  oar  and  chamois  chase 
Had  fonn*d  his  Hmbs  to  strength  and  grace  t 
On  wave  and  wind  the  boy  would  toss. 
Was  great,  nor  knew  how  great  he  was ! 

He  knew  not  that  his  chosen  hand. 
Made  strong  by  God,  his  native  land 
Would  rescue  from  the  shameful  yoke 
Ottlavtry ^the  which  he  broke ! 


HUMAN  LIFE. 

ON  THE  DENIAL  OF  IMMORTALrTT. 

If  dead,  we  cease  to  be ;  if  total  gloom 

Swallow  up  life's  brief  flash  for  aye,  we  fare 
As  summer  gusts,  of  sudden  birth  and  doom, 

Whose  sound  and  motion  not  alone  declare, 
But  art  their  whole  of  being !    If  the  breath 

Be  life  itself,  and  not  its  task  and  tent. 
If  e'en  a  soul  like  Milton's  can  know  death, 

0  man !  thou  vessel,  purposeless,  unmeant, 
Tet  drone-hive  strange  of  phantom  purposes ! 

Surplus  of  nature's  dread  activity. 


Which,  as  she  gazed  on  some  m^i-finish'd  Vase^ 
Retreating  slow,  with  meditative  pause. 

She  form'd  with  restless  hands  uncoDtck>oily ! 
Blank  accident !  nothing's  anomaly ! 

If  rootless  thus,  thus  subttanceless  thy  state, 
Go,  weigh  thy  dreams,  and  be  thy  l^opes,  thy  foan 
The  counter-weights  !^Thy  laughter  and  thy  fmn 

Mean  but  themselves,  each  fittest  to  create. 
And  to  repay  the  other !    Why  rejoices 

Thy  heart  with  hollow  joy  for  hollow  good? 

Why  cowl  thy  face  beneath  the  mourner^  hood. 
Why  ^waste  thy  sighs,  and  thy  lamenting  voices. 

Image  of  image,  ghost  of  ghostly  elf. 
That  such  a  thing  as  thou  feel'st  warm  or  cold ! 
Yet  what  and  whence  thy  gain  if  thou  withhold 

These  costless  shadows  of  thy  shadowy  self? 
Be  sad !  be  glad !  be  neither !  seek,  or  shun ! 
Thou  hast  no  reason  why !    Thou  canst  have  nooe  t 
Thy  being's  being  is  a  contradiction. 


ELEGY, 

UUTATED  FROM  09E  OF  AKENSIDE'S  BLANK  TEBtB 
INSCRIPTIONS. 

Near  the  lone  pile  with  ivy  overspread. 
Fast  by  the  rivulet's  sleep-persuading  sound. 

Where  "sleeps  the  moonlight"  on  yon  veidaot 
bed— 
0  humbly  press  that  consecrated  ground ! 

For  there  does  Edmund  rest,  the  learned  swain ! 

And  there  his  spirit  most  delights  to  rove : 
Young  Edmund  \  famed  for  each  harmonious  ttraia. 

And  the  sore  wounds  of  ill-requited  love. 

Like  some  tall  tree  that  spreads  its  branches  wide^ 
And  loads  the  west  wind  with  its  soft  perfume, 

His  manhood  blossom'd :  till  the  faithless  pride 
Of  fair  Matilda  sank  him  to  the  tomb. 

But  soon  did  righteous  Heaven  her  guilt  pursue ! 

Where'er  with  wilder'd  steps  she  wanderM  pale 
Still  Edmund's  image  rose  to  blast  her  view. 

Still  Edmund's  voice  accused  her  in  each  gale. 

With  keen  regret,  and  conscious  guilt's  alarms, 
Amid  the  pomp  of  affluence  she  pined: 

Nor  all  that  lured  her  faith  from  Edmund's  arms 
Could  lull  the  wakeful  horror  of  her  mind. 

Go,  traveller  \  tell  the  tale  with  sorrow  fraught: 
Some  tearful  maid,  perchance,  or  blooming  youtt 

May  hold  it  in  remembrance ;  and  be  taught 
That  riches  cannot  pay  for  love  or  truth. 


THE  VISIT  OF  THE  GODS. 

IMITATED  FROM  SCniLLER. 

Never,  believe  me. 
Appear  the  immortals. 
Never  alonet 
Scarce  had  I  welcomed  the  sorrow*beguiler, 
lacchus !  but  in  came  boy  Cupid  the  smileri 


SIBYXLINE 


LEAVES. 
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Lo  I  Phoebus  the  glorious  descends  from  bis  throne .' 
They  advance,  they  float  in,  the  Olympians  all ! 
With  divinities  fills  my 
Terrestrial  hall ! 

How  shall  I  yield  you 
Due  entertainment. 
Celestial  choir  ? 
Me  rather,  bright  guests !  with  your  wings  of  up- 

buoyance 
«£ear  aloft  to  your  homes,  to  your  banquets  of  joy- 

ance. 
That  the  roo£i  of  Olympus  may  echo  my  lyre  ! 
Ha !  we  mount  \  on  their  pinions  they  waft  up  my 
soul* 

0  give  me  the  nectar ! 
O  fill  me  the  bowl ! 
Give  him  the  nectar ! 
Pour  out  for  the  poet, 
Hebe!  pour  free! 
Quicken  his  eyes  with  celestial  dew. 
That  Styx  the  detested  no  more  he  may  view. 
And  like  one  of  us  gods  may  conceit  him  to  be ! 
Thanks,  Hebe !  I  quaff  it !    lo  pcean,  I  crjr ! 
The  wine  of  th'  immortals 
Forbids  me  to  die ! 


KUBLA  KHAN ; 

OB,  A  VISION  IN  A  DREAM. 

[The  following  fragment  is  here  published  at 
the  request  of  a  poet  of  great  and  deserved  celebrity, 
and,  as  far  as  the  author's  own  opinions  are  con- 
cerned, rather  as  a  psychological  curiosity,  than  on 
the  ground  of  any  supposed  poetic  merits. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1797,  the  author,  then 
in  ill  health,  had  retired  to  a  lonely  farm-house 
between  Porlock  and  Linton,  on  the  Exmoor  con- 
fines of  Someiset  and  Devonshire.  In  consequence 
of  a  slight  indbposition,  an  anod3rne  had  been  pre- 
scribed, from  the  effects  of  which  he  fell  asleep  in 
his  chair  at  the  moment  that  he  was  reading  the 
following  sentence,  or  words  of  the  same  substance, 
in  Purchas's  "Pilgrimage:"— "Here  the  Khan 
Kubla  commanded  a  palace  to  be  built,  and  a  stately 
garden  thereunto;  and  thus  ten  miles  of  fertile 
ground  were  enclosed  with  a  wall.'*  The  author 
continued  for  about  three  hours  in  a  profound  sleep, 
at  least  of  the  external  senses,  during  which  time 
he  has  the  most  vivid  confidence  that  he  could  not 
have  composed  less  than  from  two  to  three  hun- 
dred lines ;  if  that  indeed  can  be  called  composition 
in  which  all  the  images  rose  up  before  him  as  things 
with  a  parallel  production  of  the  correspondent 
expressions,  without  any  sensation,  or  conscious- 
ness of  effort.  On  awaking  he  appeared  to  him- 
self to  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  whole, 
and  taking  his  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  instantly  and 
eagerly  wrote  down  the  lines  that  are  here  pre- 
served. At  this  moment  he  was  unfortunately 
called  out  by  a  person  on  business  from  Porlock, 
and  detained  by  him  above  an  hour,  and  on  his 


return  to  his  room,  found,  to  his  no  small  surprise 
and  mortification,  that  though  he  still  retained  some 
vague  and  dim  recollection  of  the  general  purport 
of  the  vision,  yet,  with  the  exceptton  of  some  eight 
or  ten  scattered  lines  and  images,  all  the  rest  had 
passed  away  like  the  images  on  the  surface  of  a 
stream  into  which  a  stone  had  been  cast,  but,  alas  * 
without  the  after  restoration  of  the  latter. 

Then  all  the  chum 
Is  broken— ftU  that  phantom-world  so  h\r 
Vanishes,  and  a  thousand  eircleis  spread. 
And  each  mioshapes  the  other.    Stay  a  while, 
Poor  youth  1  who  scarcely  darest  lift  up  thine  eyee- 
The  stream  will  soon  renew  its  smoolhneis,  soon 
The  vliions  will  return  I    And  lo,  he  stays, 
And  soon  the  fiagmentsdlmof  lovely  forms 
Come  uembling  back,  unite,  and  now  once  more 
The  pool  becomes  a  mirror. 

Yet,  from  the  still  surviving  recollections  in  his 
mind,  the  author  has  frequently  purposed  to  finish 
for  himself  what  had  been  originally,  as  it  were, 
given  to  him.  Sa/upoy  aSiov  aaa :  but  the  to-mor- 
raw  is  yet  to  come. 

As  a  contrast  to  this  vision,  I  have  annexed  a 
fragment  of  a  very  different  character,  describing 
with  equal  fidelity  the  dream  of  pain  and  disease. 
—Note  to  the  first  edition,  1816.] 

In  Xanadu  did  Kubla  Khan 
A  stately  pleasure-dome  decree ; 
Where  Alph,  the  sacred  river,  ran 
Through  caverns  measureless  to  man, 

Down  to  a  sunless  sea. 
So  twice  five  miles  of  fertile  ground 
With  walls  and  towers  were*  girdled  round  t 
And  here  were  gardens  bright  with  sinuous  rills. 
Where  blossom'd  many  an  incense-bearing  tree ; 
And  here  were  forests  ancient  as  the  hills. 
Infolding  sunny  spots  of  greenery. 

But  0  that  deep  romantic  chasm  which  slanted 
Down  the  green  hill  athwart  a  cedam  cover ! 
A  savage  place !  as  holy  and  enchanted 
As  e'er  beneath  a  waning  moon  was  haunted 
By  woman  wailing  for  her  demon  lover ! 
And  from  this  chasm,  with  ceaseless  turmoil  seeth- 
ing, 
As  if  this  earth  in  fast  thick  pants  were  breathing 
A  mighty  fountain  momently  was  forced : 
Amid  whose  swift  half-intermitted  burst 
Huge  fragments  vaulted  like  rebounding  hail. 
Or  chaffy  grain  beneath  the  thresher's  flail  x 
And  'mid  these  dancing  rocks  at  once  and  ever 
It  flung  up  momently  the  sacred  river. 
Five  miles,  meandering  with  a  mazy  motion. 
Through  wood  and  dale  the  sacred  river  ran. 
Then  reach'd  the  caverns  measureless  to  man. 
And  sank  in  tumult  to  a  lifeless  ocean  t 
And  'mid  this  tumult  Kubla  heard  from  far 
Ancestral  voices  prophesying  war ! 

The  shadow  of  the  dome  of  pleasure 

Floated  midway  on  the  waves  j 

Where  was  heard  the  mingled  measure 

From  the  fountain  and  the  caves. 
It  was  a  miracle  of  rare  device, 
A  sunny  pleasure-dome  with  caves  of  ice ! 
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A  dMBMl^vith  a  daWnitt 

In  m  Tifko  0006 1  iMrt 

It  WM  mx  Ahymixauk  maid, 

And  on  ber  dulci— r  the  play'd, 

fimging  of  MovBt  Abon. 

Cotdd  I  revive  within  am 

Her  uymfkumj  and  fong, 

To  foch  a  den>  delSgbt  *twoidd  win  IM, 
That  with  mniic  loud  and  long, 
I  would  batld  that  dome  in  air. 
That  lunajr  deine !  thoee  eaves  ef  fee ! 
And  all  who  heard  ihould  see  them  there, 
And  all  should  cry,  Beware !  Beware ! 
His  flashing  tiyes,  his  floating  hair  I 
Weave  a  cirele  remd  him  thrice. 
And  cleae  jovr  eyes  with  hoty  dread. 
For  he  on  honey-dew  hath  fed, 
And  drank  th«  mUk  of  Pandiit. 


THE  PAINS  OF  SLEEP. 

£bc  on  my  bed  my  limbs  I  lay, 

It  hath  not  been  my  use  to  pray 

With  moving  lips  or  bended  knees  I 

But  silently,  by  slow  degrees, 

My  spirit  I  to  love  compose, 

In  humble  trust  mine  eyelids  close, 

With  reverential  resignation. 

No  wish  conceived,  no  thooght  ezpnei^d ! 

Only  a  tmie  of  snpplieation, 

A  sense  o*er  all  my  soul  imprest 

That  I  am  weak^jret  net  nnblest, 

Siaee  in  me,  round  me,  eveiywbere, 

Btenial  Strength  and  Wisdom  are. 

But  yesternight  I  prayM  ahrod 
In  anguish  and  in  agony. 
Up-starting  from  the  fiendish  crowd 
Of  shapes  and  thoughts  that  tortured  mei 
A  lurid  light,  a  trampling  throng, 
Sense  of  InteleraMe  wrong. 
And  whom  I  scomM,  those  only  strong! 
Thirst  of  revenge,  the  powerless  will 
0till  baffled,  and  yet  burning  still  • 
Desire  with  loathing  strangely  mixM, 
On  wild  or  hatefhl  objects  fizj^. 
Fantastic  passions  !  maddening  brawl ! 
And  shame  and  terror  over  all ! 
Deeds  to  be  hid  which  were  not  hid. 
Which  all  confused  I  could  not  know, 
Whether  I  suffer'd,  or  I  did : 
For  all  seem^  guilt,  remorse,  or  wo. 
My  own  or  others',  still  the  same 
Life-stifling  fear,  soul-stifling  shame. 

So  two  nights  paisMt  the  nighfis  disnaj 
8adden*d  and  stunn'd  the  coming  day. 
Sleep,  the  wide  blessing,  seemVl  to  me 
Distemper's  worst  calamity. 
The  third  night,  when  my  own  loud  scream 
Had  waked  me  from  the  fiendish  dream, 
O*eraome  with  sufferings  strange  and  wild, 
I  wept  as  I  had  been  a  child ; 
And  having  thus  by  tears  subdued 
My  anguish  to  a  milder  mood, 


Such  pmirtiinents,  I  said,  were  doe 
To  natores  deepliest  stainM  with  aim 
For  aye  entempesting  anew 
Th'  unfhthoroable  hell  withfai. 
The  horror  of  their  deeds  to  view, 
To  know  and  loath,  yet  wish  and  do . 
Such  griefs  with  luch  men  well  agree. 
But  wherefore,  wherelSore  fall  on  me  ? 
To  be  beloved  b  all  I  need. 
And  whom  I  love,  I  love  indeed^ 


THE  RIME  OP  THE  ANCIENT 
MARINER. 

or 


Facile  credo,  plares  esie  Naturas  invisibilesquam  visi- 
biles  in  rerum  uoiversitate.  Sed  honim  omnium  famllJaia 
quia  nobia  enarrabiti  et  grcdoa  el  cofnatiooea  et  diacri. 
mina  et  aioguUiram  eavaecal  Quid  agootl  qam  loea 
habitant)  Haiam  renun  nadriam  aawpei  amWvk  inge- 
nium  humaoum,  nunquam  attigiu  Jnvat,  inteiea,  nan 
difllieor,  quandoque  in  animo,  tanquam  in  tabalA,  n^joris 
et  melloria  mundl  Imagioem  contemplari :  ne  roeoa  as* 
sueiacta  hodienns  vto  minutils  ae  contrahat  nimia,  et 
tousubaidatinpuafllaacofitatlonea.  Sed  veritati  Interea 
iavlgilandum  est,  modoaque  aenrandua,  m  cena  ab  incer^ 
tis,  diem  a  nocte,  diaiinguamoa.— T.  Botuibt:  Arck^eL 
Pha.p.e8.  • 


PART  1. 

It  is  an  ancient  mariner. 

And  he  stoppeth  one  of  three : 

«<  By  thy  long  gray  beard  and  glitter-  I  « 

Now  wherefore  ttopp^t  thon  ne  f 

*<  The  bridegroom^  doors  are  openM 

wide. 
And  I  am  next  of  kin ; 
The  guests  are  met,  the  feast  is  sett 
Maytt  hear  the  meny  din." 

He  holds  him  with  his  skinny  hand: 
**  There  was  a  ship,"  quoth  he.    . 
*<IIoId  off!   mhand  me,  gray*beard 

loon!" 
Eftsooni  his  hand  dropt  ht. 


He  holds  him  wtth  his  gitttering  r>*>.aiit 

•y*^  be«iilivtke«y« 

The  wedding-guest  etood  Still,  «ite«is«Mfi^ 

And  listens  like  a  three  years'  child ;  IjJJUlJ'S 
The  mariner  hath  his  wilL  ^^  *'^ 

The  wedding-gnest  set  on  a  stone. 
He  cannot  choose  but  hear ; 
And  thus  spake  on  that  ancient  man. 
The  bfight-«yed  mariner  :-- 

The  ship  wM  ^eer^,  the  harbour 

clearM. 
Merrily  did  we  drop 
Below  the  kirk,  below  the  hill, 
Below  the  light-house  top. 


THE    ANCIENT   MARINER. 


n«BtfiMrteiis  The  sun  came  iip  upon  the  left, 
with  a  good  wild  And  he  shone  brigbt»  and  on  the  ogbt 

Higher  and  higher  every  day. 
Till  over  the  mast  at  noon**— 
The  wedding-guest   here  beat  his 

breast, 
For  he  heard  the  loud  bassooA. 


rktwtddiac.      The  bride  hath  pteed  into  tiie hall, 

s£i';s?;£riR«^"»«>»«"Bhe, 

A*  BMriMT  COO.  Nodding  their  heads  beiora  her 
iiiiktato.    The  merry  minstrelsy. 


§«*• 


The  wedding-guest  he  beat  his  breast. 
Yet  he  cannot  choose  but  hear  { 
And  thus  spake  on  that  ancient  m^n^ 
The  bright-eyed  mariner  i — 

Th»  ihip  dnmi  And  now  the  STostf-BLAST  came,  and 

bfaitamtowMd  . 

Uwaoatkpol*.  "^ 

Was  tyrannpus  and  strong  j 

He  strucic  with  his  o'ertaking  wings, 

And  chased  us  south  along* 

With  sloping  roasts  and  dripping  prow, 
As  who  pursued  with  yell  and  blow 
Still  treads  the  shadow  of  his  foe. 
And  forward  bends  his  head. 
The  ship  drove  fast,  loud  roar'd  the 

blast. 
And  southward  aye  we  fled. 

And  now  there  came  both  mist  and 

snow. 
And  it  grew  wondrous  cold ; 
And  ice,  mast-high,  came  floating  by. 
As  green  as  emerald. 

TiM  land  of  k«,  And  through  the  drifts  the  snowy 

uvtag  thiH  WM  Did  send  a  dismal  sheen  i 
to     MO.         ^^  shapes  of  men  nor  beasts  we 
ken— 
The  ice  was  all  between. 

The  ice  was  here,  the  ice  was  there. 

The  ice  was  all  around  t 

It  crack*d  and  growl'd,  and  roar'd  and 

howl»d. 
Like  noises  in  a  swound ! 


bM,«U«dtiM 
albatroM,     cuim 


In  mist  or  cloud,  on  man  or  shroud. 

It  percbM  for  vespers  ninei 

WhUes  all  the  night,  thro«|^  fog* 

smoke  white, 
61immer*d  the  white  moonshine. 

**  God  save  thee,  ancient  mariner !  ^^ 

From  the  fiends  that  plague  thee  thus !  JStuTiw 
Why  look'st  thou  so?"— With  my  bw«iiPoi- 
cross-bow  *■** 

I  shot  the  AIAATBOSS. 

PART   II. 

Tbb  sun  now  rose  upon  the  rigfatt 
Out  of  the  sea  came  he. 
Still  hid  in  mist,  and  on  the  left 
Went  down  into  the  see. 

And  the  goa'  «outh  wind  still  blew 

behind. 
But  no  sweet  bird  dad  follow, 
Nor  any  day  for  food  xn  play 
Came  to  the  mariner's  hollo ! 


At  length  did  cross  an  albatross: 
Thorough  the  fog  it  came ; 
As  if  it  had  been  a  Christian  soul, 
SSiJd1rirg,S  We  haU'd  it  in  God's  name. 

Jojr  ud   h(MplU- 

^'  It  ate  the  food  it  ne'er  had  eat, 

And  round  and  round  it  flew. 
The  ice  did  split  with  a  thunder-fit  | 
The  helmsman  steer'd  us  through ! 

irM*u!uj^^  And  a  good  south  wind  sprung  up 
UidoTfood  behind  I 


And  I  had  done  an  hellish  thing. 

And  it  would  work  'em  wo : 

For  all  averr'd,  I  bad  kUl'd  the  bird  foruiUHtiMbM 

9lm>o±'imek» 

That  made  the  breeze  to  blow. 

Ah  wretch !  said  tiiey,  the  bird  to  slay. 

That  made  tiie  breeze  to  blow ! 

Nor  dim  nor  red,  like  God's  own  heed,  »^^^. •? 

clcsicd  oft  Umv 

The  glorious  sun  upristt  ^^^j  t^*  mbw,^ 

Then  all  averr'd,  I  had  kill'd  the  bird  JJ^^^ 
That  brought  the  fog  and  mist  empiioM  la  tke 

'Twas  right,  said  they,  tueh  birds  to  ci"^ 

slay 
That  bnng  the  fog  and  mist. 


And  eveiy  day,  for  food  or  play, 
^a!^!^\^  Came  to  the  mariner's  hollo ! 


The  foir  breeze  blew,  the  white  foam  Th«  Mr  bntm 

-  coBtlnaM;  th» 

*^^^f  ablp  enttn  Um 

The  furrow  follew'd  free ;  ?"«*«  oeew,  aad 

We  were  the  first  that  ever  bunt       ^^  nS^!^ 
Into  that  silent  sea.  m  ike  Um. 

Down  dropt  the  breeze,  the  sails  dropt  The  ship  h&th 
down,  '-■"-^ 

'Twas  ead  as  sad  could  be ; 
And  we  did  speak  only  to  break 
The  silence  of  the  sea ! 

All  in  a  hot  and  copper  sky. 
The  bloo^  sun,  at  noon,    -  * 
Right  up  above  the  mast  did  stand. 
No  bigger  than  the  moon. 

Day  after  day,  day  after  day. 
We  stuck,  nor  breath  nor  motion  { 
As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean. 

Water,  water,  everywhere. 
And  all  the  boards  did  shrink  t 
Water,  water,  everywhere. 
Nor  any  drop  to  drink. 

The  very  deep  did  roti  OChrist! 
That  ever  this  should  be  * 
Yea,  slimy  things  did  crawl  wiUi  legs 
Upon  the  slimy  sea. 
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About,  about,  in  reel  and  roat 
The  death*firet  danced  at  night  { 
The  water,  like  a  witch's  oili, 
Burnt  green,  and  blue,  and  white. 

▲  tpirit  Ui  fei.  And  some  in  dreams  assured  were 

ifSftoSwelill!  0^  ^*»«  «P>"*  ^*»*  plagued  us  so  j 
htbitaato  of  tbb  Nine  fathom  deep  be  had  follow'd  us 
JJjJJJjJJjUJl"    From  the  land  of  mbt  and  snow. 

•or  aacelsi  •0M«niiB(  whom  tht  iMmcd  Jew,  JoMphM,  Mi  Ik* 
rUtoBteCoMttBtiaopelitiBfMlehMlFfeollw^mjWcoMiatoi.  Ttof 
an  vary  ■wmwm,  ud  Umt*  b  m  cUaate  or  •!• 


And   every   tongue,  through   utter 

drought, 
Was  withered  at  the  root ; 
We  could  not  speak,  no  more  than  if 
We  had  been  choked  with  soot 

ttXtlSTdkM  ^^  •  ^e»-»Hiay »  what  evil  looks 
wevid  fota  thfow  ^*^  I  ^fom  old  and  young ! 
th«wi»i.ruitM  Instead  of  the  cross,  the  albatross 

uo  uciaBt  nan*    a  v     a  .  . 

ter{-io  aifo       ibout  my  neck  was  hung. 

wlMraoflbof 

MMftlMdotd 

•M^irdroMdUi  PART  III. 

■Mk. 

Thsab  pass'd  a  weary  time.    Each 
throat 
•     Was  parch'd,  and  glazed  each  eye. 
A  weary  time  I  a  weary  time .' 
How  glazed  each  weary  eye, 

^'SSSJH^  W***"*  looking  westward,  I  beheld 

•igB  ia  tbo  •!•.  ■'^  something  in  the  sky. 

■MtafltfoC 

At  first  it  seem'd  a  little  speck 
And  then  it  seem'd  a  mist ) 
It  moved  and  moved,  and  took  at  last 
A  certain  shape,  I  wist 

A  speck,  a  mist,  a  shape,  I  wist  * 
And  it  still  near'd  and  near'd : 
As  if  it  dodged  a  water>8prite. 
It  plunged  and  tack'd  and  veer'd. 

At  III  Mtfw  •!».  With  throats  unslaked,  with  black 
oth  Ida  ID  te  a  "P"  baked, 

•bipi  od  »t  a  We  could  nor  laugh  nor  wail; 
£ll!th  uTt^  Through  utter  drought  all  dumb  we 

from  tho  booda  of  StOOd  { 

•"^  I  bit  my  arm,  I  suck'd  the  blood. 

And  cried,  A  sail !  a  sail  * 

With  thywts  unslaked,  with  black 

lips  baked. 
Agape  they  heard  me  call ; 
A  iuh  of  jof.     Gramercy !  they  for  joy  did  grin. 

And  all  at  once  their  breath  drew  in, 
As  they  were  drinking  all. 

bSlitoJSLitu"  ^^®'  •**•  (^  *"*^»)  "^**  ^^*  "° 

a  lUp,  that  comet  more! 

mwud  witboat  Hither  to  work  us  weal  j 

*"•        Without  a  breeze,  without  a  tide, 
8he  steadies  with  upright  keel ! 

The  western  wave  was  all  a  flame, 
The  day  was  welluigh  done, 
AlmoTt  upon  the  western  wave 
Treated  the  broad  bright  sun ; 


When  that  strange  shape  drove  sud- 
denly 
Betwixt  us  and  the  sun. 

And  straight  the  sun  was  fleck'd  with  n 

(Heaven's  mother  send  us  grace  .*) 
As  if  through  a  dungeon-grate  he 

peer'd 
With  broad  and  burning  lace. 

Alu!  (thought  I,ap4  my  heart  be«t 

loud,) 
How  £ut  she  nears  and  D«ars ! 
Aro  those  htr  sails  that  glance  in  the 

sun. 
Like  restless  gossamers  ? 

Aro.  those  her  ribs  through  which  the  Aa«  it>  rA*  «• 

tun  rnea  ai  han  «• 

Urn  Ihea  of  ft* 

Did  peer,  as  through  a  grate ;  lettiac  «- 

And  is  that  woman  all  her  crew  ? 
Is  that  a  Death,  and  are  there  two  ? 
Is  Death  that  woman's  mate  ? 

Her  Ups  were  red,  her  looks  were 

free. 
Her  locks  were  yellow  as  gold : 
Her  skin  was  as  white  as  leprosy. 
The  Night-Mare  Life-xn-Death  was 

she. 
Who  thicks  man's  blood  with  cold. 

The  naked  hulk  alongside  came. 
And  the  twain  were  casting  dice ;        ^j^  ^  ^ 
«  The  game  is  done !  I've  won,  I've  ■hip%  er«w,  ud 
won !"  ■**•  *■  »■«•» 


Quoth  she,  and  whistles  thrice. 

The  sun's  rim  dips }  the  stars  rush  *•  twoight 

out:  JS'^H:"* 

At  one  stride  comes  the  dark ; 
With  far-heard  whisper,  o'er  the  sea 
Off  shot  the  spectre-bark. 

We  listen'd  and  look'd  sideways  up !  At  the  wUagm 
Fear  at  my  heart,  as  at  a  cup,  themooa, 

My  life-blood  seem'd  to  sip ! 
The  stars  were  dim,  and  thick  tfie 

Dight, 
The  steersman's  face  by  his  lamp 

gleam'd  white  { 
From  the  sails  the  dew  did  drip- 
Till  clomb  above  the  eastern  tar 
The  horned  moon,  with  one  bright 

star 
Within  the  nether  tip. 

One  after  one,  by  the  star-dogg'd  OaedbrM. 

moon,  ••** 

Too  quick  for  groan  or  sigh. 
Each  tum'd  his  face  with  a  ghastly 

P«ng» 
And  cursed  me  with  his  eye. 

Four  times  fifty  living  men,  Hh  thipmaiM 

(And  I  heard  nor  sigh  nor  groan,)       <«P  *»'"»  <«• 
With  heavy  thump,  a  lifeless  lump. 
They  dropp'd  down  one  by  one. 
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MX^Mt-AMfft  The  souls  did  from  their  bodies  fly,-- 
J?*thJ^tJd2  They  fled  to  bliss  or  wo ! 

And  every  soul,  it  passM  me  by 
Like  the  whizz  of  my  cioss-bow  ! 


PART  IV. 

Tfc«  'JJ***^     •*  I  TEAM,  thee,  ancient  mariner ! 
KJIwhTSmIS  I  ^«»f  *^y  ikinny  hand !         [brown, 
tohiMi  And  thou  art  long,  and  lank,  and 

As  is  the  ribb'd  sea-sand.* 

« I  fear  thee  and  thy  glittering  eye. 
And  thy  skinny  hand  so  brown." — 
■rfMt  Fear  not,  fear  not,  thou  wedding- 

««  or  bis  bodily  guest! 

life,  aad  procood-  This  body  diwpt  not  down. 

•fk  to  raUto  hit  -f         r 

'*"****'  Alone,  alone,  all,  all  alone. 
Alone  on  a  wide,  wide  sea ! 
And  never  a  saint  took  pity  on 
My  soul  in  agony. 

Bo  doq>isoCh  the  The  many  men,  so  beautiful ! 
2^  "^  ***  And  they  all  dead  did  lie : 

And  a  thousand  thousand  slimy  things 

Lived  on  s  and  so  did  L 
Mai  oBffofh  that  I  look'd  upon  the  rotting  sea, 
^^l^m^^ull  And  drew  my  eyes  away  j 
4o>d.  I  look*d  upon  the  rotting  deck. 

And  there  the  dead  men  lay. 

I  look'd  to  heaven,  and  tried  to  pray  { 
But  or  ever  a  prayer  had  gush'd, 
A  wicked  whisper  came,  and  made 
My  heart  as  dry  as  dust. 

I  closed  my  lids,  and  kept  them  close. 

And  the  balls  like  pulses  beat ; 

For  the  sky  and  the  sea,  and  the  sea 

and  the  sky, 
Lay  like  a  load  on  my  weaiy  eye 
And  the  dead  were  at  my  feet. 

Bat  the  OWN  Uv.  The  cold  sweat  melted  from  their 


oyo  of  fbo  tai 


limbs. 

Nor  pot  nor  reek  did  they  t  [me 

The  look  with  which  they  look'd  on 

Had  never  pass'd  away. 

An  orphan's  curse  would  drag  to  hell 

A  spirit  from  on  high ; 

But  O !  more  horrible  than  that 

Is  a  curse  in  a  dead  man's  eye ! 

Seven  days,  seven  nights,  I  saw  that 
cune. 

And  yet  I  could  not  die. 
u  Mo  IoboUbom  The  moving  moon  went  up  the  sky, 
^L^towu^  And  nowhere  did  abide  x 
tbojovBOftBg     Softly  she  was  going  up, 
Z^t^J^^  A°^  *  '^f  <>'  ^'^^  beside- 

Jours,  yol  ttiU  novo  tmwri  |  oad  ovorTwhoro  tho  Mim  iky  holooco 
to  tbcB,  ud  it  tboir  oppololod  ml,  and  tbeir  oativo  eoootry  and  their 
•VB  Mtwal  hoMt,  which  ttioy  oatM*  vnaoiioaoeed,  a*  lords  that  an 
eottaMf  espottad,  and  yet  theie  ieasUeat  Joy  at  tbeir  airlvaL 

•  For  the  last  two  lioee  of  this  stanxa,  I  am  indebted  to 
Ur.  Wotdsworth.  It  was  on  a  delightful  walk  from  Nether 
Stowey  to  Dolverton,  with  him  and  bis  sister,  in  the 
autumn  of  1797  that  this  poem  was  planned,  and  In  part 
composed. 


Her  beams  bemock'd  the  sultry  main. 
Like  April  hoar-frost  spread  $ 
But  where  the  ship's  huge  shadow  lay. 
The  charmed  water  burnt  alway 
A  stUl  and  awful  red. 

Beyond  the  shadow  of  the  ship  BytheHgiitortha 

I  watch'd  the  water-snakes  j  UTood's^'ewt 

They  moved  in  tracks  of  shining  tares  or  um  greet 

white,  "^ 

And  when  they  rear'd,  the  elfish  light 
Fell  off  iix  hoary  flakes. 

Within  the  shadow  of  the  ship 
I  watch'd  their  rich  attire  { 
Blue,  glossy  green,  and  velvet  black. 
They  coil'd  and  swam ;  and  every 

track 
Was  a  flash  of  golden  fire. 


Their  hsaaty  aai 


O  happy  living  things !  no  tongue 

Their  beauty  might  declare; 

A  sprihg  of  love  gush'd  from  my 

heart, 
And  I  bless'd  them  unaware :  He  bietseth  ihsM 

Sure  my  kind  saint  took  pity  on  me,  ^■^'•^*^ 
And  I  bless'd  them  unaware. 

The  selfsame  moment  I  could  pray ;    The  tpeU  betiea 
And  from  my  neck  so  free  ***  '"^ 

The  albatross  fell  off,  and  sank 
Like  lead  into  the  sea. 

PART  T. 

0  SLEEP !  it  is  a  gentle  thing. 
Beloved  from  pole  to  pole .' 
To  Mary  queen  the  praise  be  given ! 
She  sent  the  gentle  sleep  from  heaven. 
That  slid  into  my  soul. 


By  graee  of  t 
holy  I 


The  silly  buckets  on  the  deck. 

That  had  so  long  remain'd, 

I  dreamt  that  they  were  fill'd  with  b  nibesbed 

dew  J  *  ' 

And  when  I  awoke  it  rain'd. 

My  lips  were  wet,  my  throat  was  col(J, 
My  garments  all  were  dank ) 
Sure  I  had  drunken  in  my  dreams. 
And  still  my  body  drank. 

I  moved,  and  could  not  feel  my  limbs ; 
I  was  so  light — almost 
I  thought  that  I  had  died  in  sleep, 
And  was  a  blessed  ghost 

And  soon  1  heard  a  roaring  wind : 
It  did  not  come  anear  j  ,„^,^  ,,^^  ^ 

But  with  its  sound  it  shook  the  sails,  eoaunoUoM  la 
That  were  so  thin  and  sere. 

The  upper  air  burst  into  life ! 
And  a  hundred  fire-flagt  sheen. 
To  and  fro  they  were  hurried  about ! 
And  to  and  fro,  and  in  and  out. 
The  wan  stars  danced  between. 

And  the  coming  wind  did  roar  more 

loud. 
And  the  sails  did  sigh  like  sedgef 


the  sky  aad   ft* 
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And  tiM  ndn  poiir'd  down  from  one 

bteek  cloud) 
Hie  mooo  WM  at  iti  cdg«» 

«   The  thkk  black  cloiidwuekll,aBd 

■an 

The  moon  was  tt  Iti  side: 
Like  waleit  shot  from  tome  high  crag. 
The  lightning  fell  with  nerer  a  Jag, 
A  river  tteep  and  wideu 

Tbcbodktertte  The  loud  wind  nerer  reachM  tbe 
•Up%  WW  vt  . . 

iMplnd,udth«  ■>>'P» 

Mn  MBtw  0^    Tet  now  the  ship  moved  on ! 

Beneath  the  lightning  and  the  hioon 
The  dead  men  gave  a  groan. 

They  groan'd,  they  itirrM,  they  all 

uproae, 
Nor  spake,  nor  moved  their  eyes  i 
It  had  been  strange,  e'en  in  a  dream, 
To  have  seen  those  dead  men  rist. 

The  helmsman  steer*d,  the  ship  moved 

on; 
Tet  never  a  breeze  op  blew ; 
The  mariners  all  'gan  work  the  ropes. 
Where  they  were  wont  to  do; 
They  raised  their  limbs  like  lifeless 

tools— 
We  were  a  ghastly  crew 

The  body  of  my  brother's  son 
Stood  by  roe,  knee  to  knee ; 
The  body  and  I  pull'd  at  one  rope. 
But  he  said  naught  to  me. 

Ml  Ml  by  Am  <« I  fear  thee,  andent  mariner!** 

mrii'imUmti  ^  ^^^9  ^^^  wedding-guest : 

MTtk  or  Middu  Twas  not  those  souls  that  fled  In 

•lr,b«tb7a  _. 

blMMd  tmp  of  P*>°> 

Mfoiio  ipiriia,    Which  to  their  corses  came  again, 

gmriiaMmiaL 

For  when  it  dawn'd — they  dropp'd 

thdraims, 
And  clusterM  round  tbe  mast; 
Sweet  sounds  rose  slowly  thxou^ 

their  mouths. 
And  from  their  bodies  pass'd. 

Around,  around,  flew   each   sweet 
*  sound, 

Then  darted  to  the  tun ; 

Slowly  tbe  sounds  came  back  again. 

Now  mix'd,  now  one  by  one* 

Sometimes,  a-drooping  from  the  sky, 
I  heard  the  skylark  sing ; 
Sometimes  all  little  birds  that  are, 
How  they  seem'd  to  fill  the  sea  and 

air,  • 

With  their  sweet  Jaigooing! 

And  now  twas  like  all  instruments. 
Now  like  a  kmely  flute  i 
And  now  it  is  an  angel's  song, 
That  makes  tbe  heavens  be  mutt. 


It  ceased;  yet  still  the  saUs  made  on 
A  pleasant  noln  till  noo», 
A  noise  like  of  a  hidden  brook 
In  tbe  l^afy  month  of  June, 
That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  ni^t 
Singeth  a  <iuiet  tune. 

Till  noon  we  quietly  sailec  «n, 
Tet  never  a  breeze  did  breathe: 
Slowly  and  smoothly  went  the  ship. 
Moved  onward  from  beneath. 

Under  the  keel  nine  fkthom  deep. 

From  the  land  of  mist  and  snow. 

The  spirit  slid  t  and  it  was  he 

That  made  the  ship  to  go. 

The  sails  at  noon  left  off  their  tune,    m^tUctno^^i^ 

And  the  ship  stood  still  also. 


The  sun,  right  up  above  the  mast. 
Had  fizM  her  to  the  ocean ; 
But  in  a  minute  she  'gan  to  stir. 
With  a  short  uneasy  motion-^ 
Backwards  and  forwards  half  b 

length 
With  a  short  uneasy  motion. 

Then  Mkt  a  pawing  horse  let  go. 
She  made  a  sudden  bound  t 
It  flung  the  blood  into  my  head. 
And  I  fell  down  in  a  swound. 

How  long  in  that  same  fit  I  lay, 
I  have  not  to  declare ; 
But  ere  my  living  life  return'd, 
I  heard  and  in  my  soul  discern 'd 
Two  vwoBs  in  the  air. 


ne  polar  ipirM 


of  Ito 

OloiMM,lakBpMt 


•■dt»*«l  I 


««Is  it  be?"  quoth  one, "is  this  the  l^\^S 

man?  bo«*yfcrtto« 

By  Him  who  died  on  cross. 

With  his  cruel  bow  he  laid  foU  low 


The  harmless  albatross. 

«  The  spirit  who  bideth  by  himself 
In  the  land  of  mist  and  snow. 
He  loved  the  bird  that  loved  the  man 
Who  shot  hhn  with  his  bow." 

Tbe  other  was  a  softer  voice. 

As  soft  as  honey-dew : 

Quoth  he,.*<The  man  hath  penance 

done. 
And  penance  more  will  do." 

FABT  TI. 

msr  voice 
But  tell  me,  tell  me !  speak  again. 
Thy  soft  response  renewing^— 
What  tatakes  that  ship  drive  on  so  ha%f 
What  is  the  ocean  doing  ? 

taeoirn  voice. 

Stin  as  a  slave  before  his  lord. 
The  OCEAK  hath  no  blast ; 
His  great  bright  eye  most  silent^ 
Up  to  the  moon  is  castT- 


•d  to  fto  pok 
ipirit, 
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If  be  may  know  which  w&j  to  go ; 
For  she  guides  him  smooth  or  grim. 
See,  brother,  see !  how  graciously 
She Jooketh  down  on  bim. 

rXBST  VOICE. 

crt  tote*  *"*  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^**  ****P  ^  ^*» 
e;  ibr  th«  Without  or  wave  or  wind  ? 


^"^  ,*S;'eSt!id  "^^^  ^  ^  *^"*  *^*y  before. 
And  closes  from  behind. 


Fly,  brother,  fly !  more  high,  more 

high! 
Or  we  shall  be  belated  t 
For  slow  and  slow  that  ship  will  go, 
Wlien  the  mariner's  trance  is  abated. 

TWwpw—towi  I  woke,  and  we  were  sailing  on 
•ii  iteMriMT  ^*  '^^  ^  gentle  wither  t 
avOM,  wd  bb  »Twas  night,  calm  night,  the  moon 
"  wai  high ; 

The  dead  men  stood  together. 

All  stood  together  on  the  deck 
For  a  chamel-dungeon  fitter  s 
All  fix*d  on  me  their  stony  eyes. 
That  in  the  moon  did  glitter. 

The  pang,  the  curse,  with  which  they 

died. 
Had  never  pass'd  away  t 
I  could  not  draw  my  eyes  from  theirs. 
Nor  turn  them  up  to  pray. 

kiad.  And  now  the  spell  was  snaptt  once 
more 

I  view*d  the  ocean  green, 
.  And  look»d  far  forth,  yet  little  saw 
Of  what  had  else  been  seen— 

Like  one,  that  on  a  lonesome  road 

Doth  walk  in  fear  and  dread. 

And  having  once  turned  round  walks 

on. 
And  turns  no  moft  his  head ; 
Because  he  knows  a  frightful  fiend 
Doth  close  behind  him  tread. 

But  soon  there  breathed  a  wind  on  me. 
Nor  sound  nor  motion  made : 
Its  path  was  not  upon  the  sea, 
In  ripple  or  in  shade. 

It  raised  my  hair,  it  fann'd  my  cheek 
Like  a  meadow  gale  of  spring- 
It  mingled  strangely  with  my  fears 
Yet  it  felt  like  a  welcoming. 

Swiftly,  swiftly  rtew  the  ship, 
Tet  she  sail*d  softly,  too: 
Sweetly,  sweetly  blew  the  breeze — 
On  me  alone  it  blew. 

Ajjtt*  j^  0 !  dream  of  joy !  is  this,  indeed, 
SjurJhT^  Th«  light-house  top  I  see  ? 

Is  this  the  hill  ?  is  this  the  kirk  ? 

Is  this  my  own  countr^e  ? 
Vol.  III.— 86 


We  drifted  o'er  the  harbour  bar. 
And  I  with  sobs  did  pray- 
0  let  me  be  awake,  my  God .' 
Or  let  me  sleep  alway. 

The  harbour  bay  was  clear  as  glass. 
So  smoothly  it  was  strewn ! 
And  on  the  bay  the  moonlight  lay. 
And  the  shadow  of  the  moon. 

The  rock  shone  bright,  the  kirk  no 

less 
That  stands  above  the  rock  t 
The  moonlight  steep'd  in  silentness. 
The  steady  weathercock. 

And  the  bay  was  white  with  silent 

light. 
Till  rising  from  the  same,  Tb«  ng^to  i 

Full  many  shapes  that  shadows  were,  tUdX^i^ 
In  crimson  colours  came. 


ofUCht. 


A  little  distance  from  the  prow 
Those  crimson  shadows  were: 
I  tum'd  my  eyes  upon  the  deck-* 
0,  Christ .'  what  saw  I  there ! 

Each  corse  lay  flat,  lifeless  and  flat ; 
And,  by  the  holy  rood ! 
A  man  all  light,  a  seraph-man. 
On  every  corse  there  stood. 

This  seraph  band,  each  waved  his 

hand: 
It  was  a  heavenly  sight ! 
They  stood  as  signals  to  the  land. 
Each  one  a  lovely  light ; 

This  seraph  band,  each  waved  his 

hand. 
No  voice  did  they  impart — 
No  voice )  but  O !  the  silence  sank 
Like  music  on  my  heart 

But  soon  I  heard  the  dash  of  oars, 
I  heard  the  pilot's  cheer ; 
My  bead  was  tum'd  perforce  away, 
And  I  saw  a  boat  appear. 

The  pilot  and  the  pilot's  boy, 
t  heard  them  coming  fast: 
Dear  Lord  in  heaven !  it  was  a  joy 
The  dead  men  conld  not  blast 

I  saw  a  third — I  heard  his  voice  t 

It  is  the  hermit  good ! 

He  singeth  loud  his  godly  h3rmns 

That  be  makes  in  the  wood. 

He'll  shrive  my  soul,  he'll  wash  away 

The  albatross'^  btood. 

PART  nu 

Tan  hermit  good  lives  in  that  wood    Tk«  i 
Which  slopes  down  to  the  sea.  ^  ^ 

How  loudly  his  sweet  voice  he  rears .' 
He  loves  to  talk  with  mariners 
That  come  from  a  far  couutr6e. 


And    ffmr  to 

their  ewa  Imih 
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He  kneels  at  mom,  and  nooo,  and 

eve — 
He  hath  a  cushion  plump  t 
It  is  the  mots  that  wholly  hides 
The  rotted  old  oak  stump. 

The  skiff-boat  near'd:  I  heard  them 

talk, 
«  Why  this  is  strange,  I  trow ! 
Where  are  those  lights,  so  many  and 

fair, 
That  signal  made  but  now  ?** 

jwwj£»;ft  tb.  «  strange,  by  my  faith  \**  the  hermit 
wpwiuwoiM«r.  said— 

"  And  they  answer  not  our  cheer ! 
The  planks  look'd  warp'd!  and  see 

those  sails, 
How  thin  they  are  and  sere  ! 
I  never  saw  aught  like  to  them, 
Unless  perchance  it  were 

•*  Brown  skeletons  of  leaves  that  lag 
My  forest  brook  along; 
When  the  ivy-tod  is  heavy  with  snow. 
And  the  owlet  whoops  to  the  wolf 

below. 
That  eats  the  she-wolPs  young.*' 

«  Dear  Lord !  it  hath  a  fiendish  look— 
(The  pilot  made  reply,) 
I  am  a-fear»d.**— «« Push  on,  push  on !»» 
Said  the  hermit  cheerily. 

The  boat  came  closer  to  the  ship. 
But  I  nor  spake  nor  stirr'd ; 
The  boat  came  close  beneath  the  ship, 
And  straight  a  sound  was  heard. 
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Under  the  water  it  rumbled  on, 
Still  louder  and  more  dread : 
It  reached  the  ship,  it  split  the  bay  { 
The  ship  went  down  like  lead. 

SLTllSLr^  Stunn'd  by  that  loud  and  dreadful 

ftapQoC^koat  SOUnd, 

Which  sky  and  ocean  smote. 

Like  one  that  hath  been  seven  days 

drown*d. 
My  body  lay  afloat; 
But  swift  as  dreams,  myself  I  found 
Within  the  pilot's  boat 

Upon  the  whirl,  where  sank  the  ship. 
The  boat  spun  round  and  round ; 
And  all  was  still,  save  that  the  hill 
Was  telling  of  the  sound. 

I  moved  my  lips— the  pilot  shriek'd. 
And  fell  down  in  a  fit ; 
The  holy  hermit  raised  his  eyes, 
And  pray'd  where  he  did  sit. 

I  took  the  oars :  the  pilot's  boy, 

Who  now  doth  crazy  go, 

Laugh'd  loud  and  long,  and  all  the 

while 
His  eyes  went  to  and  fro. 


**  Ha !  ha !"  quoth  he,  «  full  plain  I 

see, 
The  devil  knows  bow  to  row." 

And  now,  all  in  my  own  countree, 

I  stood  on  the  firm  land ! 

The  hermit  stepp'd  forth  from  the 

boat. 
And  scarcely  he  could  stand. 

«<  0  shrive  me,  shrive  me,  holy  man !"  tu  i 

The  hermit  cross'd  his  brow.  ^2212*2 

**  Say  quick,"  quoth  he,  « I  bid  thee  BHtotkriwha; 
,_.  '  rf  life  felh  m 

What  manner  of  man  art  thou  ?"         Ua 

Forthwith  this  frame  of  mine  was 

wrench  *d 
With  a  woful  agony, 
Which  forced  me  to  begin  itfy  tale ; 
And  then  it  left  me  free. 

Since  then,  at  an  uncertain  hour. 
That  agony  returns  t 
And  till  my  ghasUy  tale  is  told. 
This  heart  within  me  bums. 

I  pass,  like  night,  from  land  to  lands 
I  have  strange  power  of  speech ; 
That  moment  that  his  fice  I  see, 
I  know  the  man  that  must  hear  me  t 
To  him  my  tale  I  teach. 

What  loud  uproar  bursts  froiA  that 

door! 
The  wedding-guests  are  there 
But  in  the  garden-bower  the  bride 
And  bridemaids  singing  are  t 
And  hark  *  the  little  vesper-bell, 
Which  biddeth  me  to  prayer. 

O  wedding-guest!  this  soul  hath  been 
Alone  on  a  wide,  wide  se^ 
So  lonely  'twas,  that  God  himself 
Scarce  seemed  there  to  be. 

0  sweeter  than  the  marriage-feast, 
'TIS  sweeter  far  to  me. 
To  walk  together  to  the  kirk. 
With  a  goodly  company ! — 

To  walk  together  to  the  kirk. 
And  all  together  pray. 
While  each  to  his  great  Father  bends. 
Old  men  and  babes,  and  loving  friends. 
And  youths  and  maidens  gay !    ' 

Farewell,  farewell !  but  this  I  tell  J^ 

To  thee,  thou  wedding-guest !  |^' 

He  prayeth  well,  who  loveth  well  «•« 
Both  man,  and  bird,  and  beast 

He  prayeth  best,  who  loveth  best 
All  things,  both  great  and  small ; 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us. 
He  made  and  loveth  alL 

The  mariner,  whose  eye  is  bright. 
Whose  beard  with  age  is  hoar. 
Is  gone  2  and  now  the  wedding-guest 
Turn'd  from  the  bridegroom's  door. 
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He  went  like  one  that  htth  been 

stunn'dy 
And  11  of  sense  forlorn, 
A  sadder  and  a  wiser  man 
He  rose  the  morrow  mom. 


CHRISTABEL. 


PREFACE.* 


Ths  first  part  of  the  following  poem  was  written 
in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven,  at  Stowey  in  the  county  of  Somerset.  The 
second  part,  after  my  return  from  Germany,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  eight  hundred,  at  Keswick,  Cum- 
berland. Since  the  latter  date,  my  poetic  powers 
have  been,  till  very  lately,  in  a  state  of  suspended 
animation.  But  as,  in  my  very  first  conception  of 
the  tale,  I  had  the  whole  present  to  my  mind,  with 
the  wholeness,  no  less  than  with  the  loveliness  of 
a  vision,  I  trust  that  I  shall  yet  be  able  to  embody 
in  verse  the  three  parts  yet  to  come. 

It  is  probable,  that  if  the  poem  had  been  finished 
at  either  of  the  former  periods,  or  if  even  the  first 
and  second  part  had  been  published  in  the  year 
1800,  the  impression  of  its  originality  would  have 
been  mucb  greater  than  I  dare  at  present  expect 
But  for  this,  I  have  only  my  own  indolence  to 
blame.  The  dates  are  mentioned  for  the  exclusive 
purpose  of  precluding  charges  of  plagiarism  or  ser- 
vile imitation  from  myself.  For  there  is  amongst 
us  a  set  of  critics,  who  seem  to  hold,  that  every 
possible  thought  and  image  is  traditional ;  who 
have  no  notion  that  there  are  such  things  as  fountains 
in  the  world,  small  as  well  as  great;  and  who 
would,  therefore,  charitably  derive  every  rill  they 
behold  flowing,  from  a  perforation  made  in  some 
other  man's  tank.  I  am  confident,  however,  that 
as  far  as  the  present  poem  is  concerned,  the  cele- 
brated poets  whose  writings  I  might  be  suspected 
of  having  imitated,  either  in  particular  passages,  or 
in  the  tone  and  the  spirit  of  the  whole,  would  be 
among  the  first  to  vindicate  me  from  the  charge, 
and  who,  on  any  striking  coincidence,  would  per- 
mit me  to  address  them  in  this  doggerel  version  of 
two  monkish  Latin  hexameters. 

Tis mine, and  It  is  likewise  yours; 
But  an'  If  this  will  not  do, 
Let  it  be  mine,  good  friend !  fi>r  I 
Am  the  poorer  of  the  two. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  the  metre  of  the  Christa- 
bel  is  not,  properly  speaking,  irregular,  though  it 
may  seem  so  from  its  being  founded  on  a  new  prin- 
ciple: namely,  that  of  counting  in  each  line  the 
accents,  not  the  syllables.  Though  the  latter  may 
Tary  from  seven  to  twelve,  yet  in  each  line  the 
accents  will  be  found  to  be  only  four.  Neverthe- 
less, this  occasional  variation  in  number  of  sylla* 
ules  is  not  introduced  wantonly,  or  for  the  mere 
ends  of  convenience,  but  in  correspondence  with 
some  transition,  in  the  nature  of  the  imagery  or 
passton. 


♦  To  the  edition  of  1816. 
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'TIS  the  middle  of  night  by  the  castle  clock. 
And  the  owls  have  awaked'd  the  crowing  cock 

Tu-whit ! ^Tu-whoo ! 

And  hark,  again !  the  crowing  ooek. 
How  drowsily  it  crew. 

Sir  Leoline,  the  baron  rich, 

Hath  a  toothless  mastiff,  which 

From  her  kennel  beneath  the  rock 

Maketh  answer  to  the  clock, 

Four  for  the  quarters,  and  twelve  for  the  how  | 

Ever  and  aye,  by  shine  and  shower. 

Sixteen  short  howls,  not  over-loud ; 

Some  say,  she  fees  my  lady's  shroud.         • 

Is  the  night  t  hi  ly  and  dark  ? 
The  night  is  chilly,  but  not  dark. 
The  thin  gray  cloud  is  spread  on  high. 
It  covers  but  not  hides  the  sky. 
The  moon  is  behind,  and  at  the  full ; 
And  yet  she  looks  both'  small  and  dull. 
The  night  is  chill,  the  cloud  is  gray : 
rris  a  month  before  the  month  of  May, 
And  the  spring  comes  slowly  up  this  way. 

The  lovely  lady,  Christabel, 

Whom  her  father  loves  so  well, 

What  makes  her  in  the  wood  so  late, 

A  furlong  from  the  castle  gate  ? 

She  had  dreams  all  yesternight 

Of  her  own  betrothed  knight ; 

And  she  in  the  midnight  wood  will  pray 

For  the  weal  of  her  lover  that's  ht  away 

She  stole  along,  she  nothing  spoke. 

The  sighs  she  heaved  were  soft  and  low. 

And  naught  was  green  upon  the  oak, 

But  moss  and  rarest  misletoe : 

She  kneels  beneath  the  huge  oak  tree, 

And  in  silence  prayeth  she. 

The  lady  sprang  up  suddenly. 

The  lovely  lady,  Christabel ! 

It  moan'd  as  near  as  near  could  be. 

But  what  it  is  she  cannot  tell.^ 

On  the  other  side  it  seems  to  be, 

Of  the  huge,  broad-breasted,  old  oak  tree 

The  night  is  chill ;  the  forest  bare; 
Is  it  the  wind  that  moaneth  bleak  ? 
There  is  not  wind  enough  in  the  air 
To  move  away  the  ringlet  curl 
From  the  lovely  lady's  cheek- 
There  is  not  wind  enough  to  twirl 
The  one  red  leaf,  the  last  of  its  clan. 
That  dances  as  often  as  dance  it  can. 
Hanging  so  light,  and  hanging  so  high, 
On  the  topmost  twig  that  looks  up  at  the  sky 

Hush,  beating  heart  of  Christabel ! 
Jesu,  Maria,  shield  her  well ! 
She  folded  her  arms  beneath  her  cloak. 
And  stole  to  the  other  side  of  the  oak. 
What  sees  she  there  ? 

There  she  sees  a  damsel  bright, 
Drest  in  a  silken  robe  of  white. 
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That  shadowy  in  the  moonlight  shone  t 
The  neck  that  made  that  white  robe  wan, 
Her  stately  n^ck^  and  arms  were  bare  s 
Her  blne-Tein'd  feet  nnsandallM  we^e^ 
And  wildly  glitter'd  here  and  there 
The  gems  entangled  in  her  hair. 
I  guess,  'twas  frightful  there  to  see 
A  lady  so  richly  clad  as  she^ 
Beautiful  exceedingly ! 

Mary  mother,  save  me  now ! 

(Said  Christabel,)  And  who  art  thou  ? 

The  lady  strange  made  answer  meet. 

And  her  voice  was  faint  and  sweet  :— 

Hare  pity  on  my  sore  distress, 

I  scarce  can  sp«Uc  for  weariness : 

Stretch  forth  thy  hand,  and  have  no  fear  ! 

Said  Christabel,  How  camest  thon  here  ? 

And  the  lady,  whose  voice  was  faint  and  sweet. 

Did  thus  pursue  her  answer  meet  t— 

My  sire  is  of  a  noble  line. 
And  my  name  is  Geraldine ; 
'Five  warriors  seized  me  yestermom. 
Me,  even  me,  a  maid  forlorn : 
They  choked  my  cries  with  force  and  fright, 
And  tied  me  on  a  palfrey  white. 
The  palfrey  was  as  fleet  as  wind, 
And  they  rode  furiously  behind. 
They  spurr*d  amain,  their  steeds  were  white  j 
And  once  we  cross'd  the  shade  of  night 
As  f  ore  as  Heaven  shall  rescue  me, 
I  have  no  thought  what  men  they  be ; 
Nor  do  I  know  how  long  it  is 
(For  I  have  lain  entranced  I  wb) 
Since  one,  the  tallest  of  the  five. 
Took  me  from  the  palfrey's  back, 
A  weary  .woman,  scarce  alive. 
Some  mutter*d  words  his  comrades  spoke  t 
He  placed  me  underneath  this  oak. 
He  swore  they  would  return  with  haste  i 
Whither  they  went  I  cannot  tell — 
I  thought  I  heard,  some  minutes  past. 
Sounds  as  of  a  castle-bell. 
Stretch  forth  thy  band,  (thus  ended  she,) 
And  help  a  wretched  maid  to  flee. 

Then  Christabel  stretch'd  forth  her  hand. 

And  comforted  fair  Geraldine  i 

0  welV  bright  dame !  may  you  command 

The  s»  Tice  of  Sir  Leoline  i 

And  gladly  our  stout  chivalry 

Will  he  send  forth  and  friends  withal. 

To  guide  and  guard  you  safe  and  free 

Home  to  your  noble  father's  hall. 

She  rose }  and  forth  with  steps  they  pass'd 

That  strove  to  be,  and  were  not,  fast 

Her  graoious  stars  the  lady  blest. 

And  thus  spake  on  sweet  Christabel  :— 

All  our  household  are  at  rest. 

The  hall  as  silent  as  the  cell ; 

Sir  Leoline  is  weak  in  health. 

And  may  not  well  awaken 'd  be, 

But  we  will  move  as  if  in  stealth ; 

And  I  beseech  your  courtesy. 

This  nighty  to  share  your  couch  with  me. 


They  cross'd  the  moat,  and  Christabel 

Took  the  key  that  fitted  weU ; 

A  little  door  she  open'd  straight. 

All  in  the  middle  of  the  gate ; 

The  gate  that  was  Iron'd  within  and  without, 

Where  an  army  in  battle  array  had  mareh'd  ovt 

The  lady  sank,  belike  through  pain. 

And  Christabel  with  might  and  main 

Lifted  her  up,  a  weary  weight. 

Over  the  threshold  of  the  gate  t 

Then  the  lady  rose  again. 

And  moved,  as  she  were  not  in  pain. 

So  free  from  danger,  free  from  fear. 

They  cross'd  the  court :  right  glad  they  were 

And  Christabel  devoutly  cried 

To  the  lady  by  her  side. 

Praise  we  the  Virgin  all  divine 

Who  hath  rescued  thee  from  thy  distress ! 

Alas,  ala^ !  said  Geraldine, 

I  cannot  speak  for  weariness. 

So  free  from  danger,  free  from  fear. 

They  cross'd  the  court :  right  glad  they  were. 

Outside  her  kennel,  the  mastilT  old 
Lay  fast  asleep,  in  moonshine  cold. 
The  mastiff  old  did  not  awake. 
Yet  she  an  angry  moan  did  make  * 
And  what  can  ail  the  mastiff*  bitch  ? 
Never  till  now  she  utter'd  yell 
Beneath  the  eye  of  Christabel. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  owlet's  scritch ; 
For  what  can  ail  the  mastiff*  bitch  ? 

They  pass'd  the  hall,  that  echoes  stiU, 

Pass  as  lightly  as  you  will ! 

The  brands  were  flat,  the  brands  were  djring, 

Amid  their  own  white  ashes  lying : 

But  when  the  lady  pass'd,  there  came 

A  tongue  of  light,  a  fit  of  flame ; 

And  Christabel  saw  the  lady's  eye. 

And  nothing  else  saw  she  thereby. 

Save  the  boss  of  the  shield  of  Sir  Leoline  tall. 

Which  hung  in  a  murky  old  niche  in  the  wall 

O  softly  tread !  said  ChrisUbel, 

My  father  seldom  sleepeth  weU. 

Sweet  Christabel  her  feet  doth  bare  i 
And,  jealous  of  the  Ibtening  air. 
They  steal  their  way  from  stair  to  stair: 
Now  in  glimmer,  and  now  in  gloom-— 
And  now  they  pass  the  baron's  room. 
As  still  as  death  with  stifled  breath  * 
And  now  have  reach'd  her  chamber^oor  i 
And  now  doth  Geraldine  press  down 
The  rushes  of  the  chamber  floor. 

The  moon  shines  dim  In  the  open  air. 
And  not  a  moonbeam  enters  here. 
But  they  without  its  light  can  see 
The  chamber  carved  so  curiously. 
Carved  with  figures  strange  and  sweet. 
All  made  out  of  the  carvert  brain. 
For  a  la^'s  chamber  meeti 
The  lamp  with  twofold  silver  chain 
Is  fasten'd  to  an  angel's  feet. 
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The  tilver  lamp  barm  dead  and  dim  $ 
But  Christabel  fbe  lamp  will  trim. 
She  trimraM  the  lamp,  and  made  it  bright. 
And  left  it  swinging  to  and  fro. 
While  Geraldine,  in  wretched  plight, 
Sank  down  upon  the  floor  below, 

0  wearj  lady,  Geraldine, 

1  pray  you,  drink  this  cordial  wide  ! 
It  is  a  wine  of  yirtuous  powers ; 
My  mother  made  it  of  wild  flowers. 

And  will  your  mother  pity  me. 
Who  am  a  maiden  most  forlorn  ? 
Christabel  answ^'d— Wo  is  me ! 
She  died  the  hour  that  I  was  bom. 
I  have  heard  the  gray-hair*d  friar  tell, 
How  on  her  death-bed  she  did  say. 
That  she  should  hear  the  castle-bell 
Strike  twelve  upon  my  wedding-day. 

0  mother  dear!  that  thou  wert  here ! 

1  would,  said  Geraldine,  she  were ! 


But  soon,  with  alterM  voice  said  f 

*(  Off,  wandering  mother !    Peak  and  pine ! 

I  have  power  to  bid  thee  flee." 

Alas  I  what  ails  poor  Geraldine  ? 

Why  stares  she  with  unsettled  eye  ? 

Can  she  the  bodiless  dead  espy  ? 

And  why  with  hollow  voice  cries  she, 

•* Off,  woman,  off!  this  hour  b  mu^^ 

Though  thou  her  guardian  spirit  be. 

Off,  woman,  off!  tis  given  to  me."  . 

Then  Christabel  knelt  by  the  lady's  side. 
And  raised  to  heaven  her  eyes  so  blue — 
Alas !  said  she,  this  ghastly  ride — 
Dear  hidy !  it  hath  wilderM  you  ! 
The  lady  wiped  her  moist  cold  brow. 
And  faintly  said, «  Tis  over  now !" 

Again  the  wild-flower  wine  she  drank  % 
Her  fair  large  eyes  »gan  glitter  bright, 
And  from  the  floor  whereon  she  sank. 
The  lofty  lady  stood  upright  { 
She  was  iKMt  beautiful  to  see. 
Like  a  lad/  of  a  far  countrde. 

And  thus  the  lofty  lady  sjmke— 
All  they,  who  live  in  the  upper  sky, 
Do  love  you,  holy  Christabel ! 
And  you  love  them,  and  for  their  salce 
And  for  the  good  which  me  befell. 
Even  I  in  my  degrees  will  try. 
Fair  maiden !  to  requite  you  well. 
But  now  unrobe  jrourself ;  for  I 
Must  pray,  ere  yet  in  bed  I  lie. 

Quoth  Christabel,  So  let  it  be ! 
And  as  the  lady  bade,  did  she, 
Her  gentle  limbs  did  she  undress. 
And  lay  down  in  her  loveliness. 

But  through  her  brain  of  weal  and  wo 
So  many  Uioughts  moved  to  and  fro. 
That  vain  it  were  her  lids  to  close  { 
So  halfway  from  the  bed  she  rose. 


And  on  her  elbow  did  recline 
To  look  at  the  Lady  Geraldine. 

Beneath  the  lamp  the  Lady  bow'd. 
And  slowly  roll'd  her  eyes  around  % 
Then  drawing  in  her  breath  aloud, 
Like  one  that  shudder*d,  she  unbound 
The  cincture  from  beneath  her  breast  t 
Her  silken  robe,  and  inner  vest, 
Dropt  to  her  feet,  and  full  in  view. 
Behold !  her  bosom  and  half  her  side 
A  sight  to  dream  of,  not  to  tell  ] 
0  shield  her !  shield  sweet  ChristabeL 

Tet  Geraldine  nor  speaks  nor  stirs'; 
Ah !  what  a  stricken  look  was  hers ! 
Deep  from  within  she  seems  halfway 
To  lift  some  weight  with  sick  assay. 
And  eyes  the  maid  and  seeks  delay; 
Then  suddenly  as  one  defied 
Collects  herself  in  scorn  and  pride. 
And  lay  down  by  the  maiden'^  side ! — 
And  in  her  arms  the  maid  she  took. 

Ah  well-a-day ! 
And  with  low  voice  and  doleful  look 
These  words  did  say : 
In  the  touch  of  this  bosom  there  worketh  a  spell 
Which  is  lord  of  thy  utterance,  Christabel ! 
Thou  knowest  to-night,  and  wilt  know  to-morrow 
This  mark  of  my  shame,  this  seal  of  my  sorrow  i 
But  vainly  thou  warrest. 

For  this  is  alone  in 
Thy' power  to  declare. 

That  in  the  dim  forest 
Thou  heardest  a  low  moaning. 
And  foundest  a  bright  lady,  surpassingly  fair: 
And  didst  bring  her  home  with  thee  in  love  and  ii 

charity. 
To  shield  her  and  shelter  her  from  the  damp  air. 

THE  CONCLUSION  TO  PART  L 

It  was  a  lovely  sight  to  see 
The  lady  Christabel,  when  she 
Was  praying  at  the  old  oak  tree. 

Amid  the  jagged  shadows 

Of  mossy  leafless  boughs. 

Kneeling  in  the  moonlight. 

To  make  her  gentle  vows  j 
Her  slender  palms  together  prest. 
Heaving  sometimes  on  her  breast  j 
Her  face  resign*d  to  bliss  or  bale — 
Her  face— O  call  it  fair,  not  pale ! 
And  both  blue  eyes  more  bright  than  clear. 
Each  about  to  have  a  tear. 

With  open  eyes  (ah  wo  is  me !) 
Asleep,  and  dreaming  fearfully, 
Fearfully  dreaming,  yet  I  wis, 
Dreaming  that  alone,  which  is— 
0  sorrow  and  shame !    Cai^  this  be  she, 
The  lady,  who  knelt  at  the  old  oak  tree  ? 
And  lo !  the  worker  of  these  harms, 
That  holds  the  maiden  in  heranns. 
Seems  to  slumber  still  and  mild. 
As  a  mother  with  her  child. 
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A  star  hath  set,  %  star  bath  risen, 
0  Geraldlne  I  since  arms  of  thine 
Have  been  the  lovely  lady's  prison. 
O  Geraldine  I  one  hour  was  thine-* 
Thou'kt  had  thy  will  *    By  taim  and  rill, 
The  night-birds  all  that  hour  were  stilL 
But  now  they  are  jubilant  anew. 
From  cliff  and  tower,  tu-whoo !  tu-whoo ! 
Tu-whoo !  tu-whoo !  from  wood  and  fell ! 

And  see !  the  Lady  Cbristabel 
Gathers  herself  from  out  her  trance  t 
Her  limbs  relax,  her  countenance 
Grows  sad  and  soft ;  the  smooth  thin  lids 
Close  o'er  her  eyes ;  and  tears  she  sheds — 
lATge  tears  that  leave  the  lashes  bright ! 
And  oft  the  while  she  seems  to  smile 
As  infants  at  a  sudden  light ! 

Tea,  she  doth  smile,  and  she  doth  weep, 
Like  a  youthful  hermitess, 
Beauteous  in  a  wilderness, 
Who,  praying  always,  prays  in  sleep. 
And,  if  she  move  unquietly. 
Perchance,  'tis  but  the  blood  so  free. 
Comes  back  and  tingles  in  her  feet 
No  doubt,  she  hath  a  vision  sweet : 
What  if  her  guardian  spirit  'twere. 
What  if  she  knew  her  mother  near  ? 
But  this  she  knows,  in  joys  and  woes. 
That  saints  will  aid  if  men  will  call  i 
For  the  blue  sky  bends  over  all ! 

PART  II. 

Each  matin-bell,  the  baron  saith, 
Knells  us  back  to  a  world  of  death. 
These  words  Sir  Leoline  first  said. 
When  he  rose  and  found  bis  Isdy  dead  i 
These  words  Sir  Leoline  will  say. 
Many  a  mom  to  his  dying  day ! 

And  hence  the  custom  and  law  began, 
That  still  at  dawn  the  sacristan, 
Who  duly  pulls  the  heav>'  bell, 
Five-and-forty  beads  must  tell 
Between  each  stroke— a  warning  knell. 
Which  not  a  soul  can  choose  but  hear 
From  Bratha  Head  to  Wyndermere. 

Saith  Bracy  the  bard,  So  let  it  knell ! 
And  let  the  drowsy  sacristan 
Still  count  as  slowly  as  he  can ! 
There  is  no  lack  of  such,  I  ween. 
As  well  fill  up  the  space  between. 
In  Langdale  Pike  and  Witch's  Lair 
And  dungeon-^hyll  so  foully  rent. 
With  ropes  of  rock  and  bells  of  air 
Three  sinful  sextons'  ghosts  are  pent. 
Who  all  give  back,  one  after  t*bther, 
The  death-note  to  their  living  brother  i 
And  oft,  too,  by  the  knell  offended, 
Just  as  their  one !  two!  three !  is  ended. 
The  devil  mocks  the  doleful  tale 
Wi»h  a  merry  peal  from  Borrowdale. 

The  air  is  still  .*  through  mist  and  cloud 
That  merry  peal  comes  ringing  loud  i 


And  Geraldine  shakea  off  her  dread, 
And  rises  lightly  from  the  bed  ( 
Puts  on  her  silken  vestments  white. 
And  tricks  her  hair  in  lovely -plight. 
And,  nothing  doubting  of  her  spell. 
Awakens  the  Lady  ChristabeL 
«  Sleep  you,  sweet  Lady  Christabel  ? 
I  trust  that  you  have  rested  well." 

And  ChristM>el  awoke,  and  spied 
The  same  who  lay  down  by  her  side— 
O  rather  say,  the  same  whom  she 
Raised  up  beneath  the  old  oak  tree ! 
Nay,  fairer  yet !  and  yet  more  fair ! 
For  she  belike  hath  drunken  deep 
Of  all  the  blessedness  of  sleep ! 
And  while  she  spake,  her  looks,  bet  air 
Such  gentle  thankfulness  declare. 
That  (so  it  seem'd)  her  girded  vests 
Grew  tight  beneath  her  heaving  breasti. 
<«  Sure  I  have  sinn'd,"  said  Christabel, 
<*  Now  Heaven  be  praised,  if  all  be  well; 
And  in  low  faltering  tones,  yet  sweet. 
Did  she  the  lofty  lady  greet 
With  such  perplexity  of  mind 
As  dreams  too  lively  leave  behind. 

So  quickly  she  rose,  and  quickly  array'd 
Her  maiden  limbs,  and  having  pray'd 
That  He,  who  on  the  cross  did  groan. 
Might  wash  away  her  sins  unknown. 
She  forthwith  led  fair  Geraldine 
To  meet  her  sire,  Sir  Leoline. 


The  lovely  maid  and  the  lady  tall 
Are  pacing  both  into  the  hall. 
And,  pacing  on  through  page  and 
Enter  the  baron's  presence-room. 


The  baron  rose,  and  while  he  prest 
His  gentle  daughter  to  his  breast. 
With  cheerful  wonder  in  his  eyes 
The  Lady  Geraldine  espies. 
And  gave  such  welcome  to  the  same. 
As  might  beseem  so  bright  a  dame ! 

But  when  he  heard  the  lady's  tale. 
And  when  she  told  her  father's  name, 
Why  wax'd  Sir  Leoline  so  pale. 
Murmuring  o'er  the  name  again. 
Lord  Roland  de  Vaux  of  Tryermaine  ? 

Alas !  they  had  been  friends  in  youth  j 
But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth 
And  constancy  lives  in  realms  above. 
And  life  is  thorny ;  and  youth  is  vain : 
And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  lore. 
Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain. 
And  thus  it  chanced,  as  I  divine 
With  Roland  and  Sir  Leoline 
Each  spake  words  of  high  U«»d4in 
And  insult  to  his  heart's  best  brother* 
They  parted — ne'er  to  meet  again  .* 
But  never  either  found  another 
To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  paining— 
They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaining. 
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Like  dlA  which  had  been  rent  asunder  i 

A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between. 

But  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder. 

Shall  wholly  do  away,  I  ween. 

The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been. 

Sir  Leolne,  a  moment's  space, 

Stood  gazinf^  on  the  damsel's  facet 

And  the  youthful  Lord  of  Tryermaine 

Oune  back  upon  his  heart  again. 

0  then  the  baron  forgot  his  age ! 

His  noble  heart  swell'd  high  with  ragei 

He  swore  by  the  wounds  in  Jesu's  side. 

He  would  proclaim  it  far  and  wide 

With  trump  and  solemn  heraldry. 

That  they,  who  thus  had  wrong'd  the  dame, 

Were  base  as  spotted  infamy ! 

**  And  if  they  dare  deny  the  same. 

My  herald  shall  appoint  a  week, 

And  let  the  recreant  traitors  seek 

My  tourney  court — that  there  and  then 

1  may  dislodge  their  reptile  souls 
From  the  bodies  and  forms  of  men !" 
He  spake  t  his  eye*  in  lightning  rolls ! 

For  the  lady  was  ruthlessly  seized  j  and  be  kenn'd 
In  the  beautiful  lady  the  child  of  his  friend ! 

And  now  the  tears  were  on  his  face, 
And  fondly  in  his  arms  be  took 
Fair  Ckraldine,  who  met  th'  embrace. 
Prolonging  it  with  joyous  look. 
Which  when  she  view'd,  a  vision  fell 
Upon  the  soul  of  Christabel, 
The  Tision  of  fear,  the  touch  and  pain ! 
Slie  shrunk  and  shudder'd,  and  saw  again — 
(Ah,  wo  is  me !    Was  it  for  thee, 
Thou  gentle  maid !  such  sights  to  see !) 

Again  she  saw  that  bosom  old. 

Again  she  felt  that  bosom  cold, 

And  drew  in  her  breath  with  a  hissing  sound  t 

Whereat  the  knight  tum*d  wildly  round. 

And  nothing  saw  but  his  own  sweet  maid 

With  eyes  upraised,  as  one  that  pray'd. 

The  touch,  the  sight,  had  pau*d  away. 
And  Ik  its  stead  that  vision  blest, 
Whick  comforted  her  after-rest, 
While  in  the  lady's  arms  she  lay. 
Had  put  a  rapture  in  her  breast. 
And  on  her  lips  and  o'er  her  Byt§ 
Spread  smiles  like  light ! 

With  new  surprise, 
«  What  ails  then  my  beloved  child  ?" 
The  baron  said. — His  daughter  mild 
Made  answer, «  All  will  yet  be  well  !** 
I  ween,  she  had  no  power  to  tell 
Aught  else  j  so  mighty  was  the  spelL 

Yet  he,  who  saw  this  Geraldine, 
Had  deem'd  her  sure  a  thing  divine, 
Such  sorrow  with  such  grace  she  blended. 
As  if  she  fear'd  she  had  offended 
Sweet  Christabel,  that  gentle  maid ! 
Anc  with  such  lowly  tones  she  pray'd. 


She  might  be  sent  without  delay 
Home  to  hei  father's  mansion. 

••Nay! 
Nay,  by  my  soul !"  said  Leoline. 
••  Ho !  Bracy  the  bard,  the  charge  be  thine 
Go  thou,  with  music  sweet  and  loud. 
And  take  two  steeds  with  trappings  proud. 
And  take  the  youth  whom  thou  lovest  beet 
To  bear  thy  harp,  and  learn  thy  song, 
And  clothe  you  both  in  solemn  vest. 
And  over  the  mountains  harfto  along. 
Lest  wandering  folk,  that  are  abroad. 
Detain  you  on  the  valley  road.  , 

And  when  he  has  crossM  the  Irthing  flood. 
My  merry  bard !  he  hastes,  he  hastes 
Up  Knorren  Mo6r,  through  Halegarth  wood. 
And  reaches  soon  that  castle  good 
Which  stands  and  threatens  Scotland's  wastee. 

••Bard  Bracy,  bard  Bracy.   :^our  horses  m 

fleet, 
Te  must  ride  up  the  ball,  your  music  so  sweet. 
More  loud  than  your  horses'  echoing  feet ! 
And  loud  and  loud  to  Lord  Roland  call. 
Thy  daughter  is  safe  in  Langdale  hall ! 
Thy  beautiful  daughter  is  safe  and  free-~ 
Sir  Leoline  greets  thee  thus  through  me. 
He  bids  thee  come  without  delay 
With  all  thy  numerous  array ; 
And  take  thy  lovely  daughter  home  t 
And  be  will  meet  thee  on  the  way 
With  all  his  numerous  array. 
White  with  their  panting  palfreys'  foamt 
And  by  mine  honour !  I  will  say 
That  I  repent  me  of  the  day 
When  I  spake  words  of  high  disdain 
To  Roland  de  Vaux  of  Tryermaine  !— 
For  since  that  evil  hour  hath  flown. 
Many  a  summer's  sun  hath  shone  $ 
Yet  ne'er  found  I  a  friend  again 
Like  Roland  de  Vaux  of  Tryermaine." 

The  lady  fell,  and  clasp'd  his  knees. 
Her  face  upraised,  her  eyes  o'erflowings 
And  Bracy  replied,  with  faltering  voice. 
Her  gracious  hail  on  all  bestowing:— 
Thy  words,  thou  sire  of  Christabel, 
Are  sweeter  than  my  heart  can  tell ; 
Yet  might  I  gain  a  boon  of  thee, 
This  day  my  journey  should  not  be. 
So  strange  a  dream  hath  come  to  me. 
That  I  had  vow'd  with  music  loud 
To  clear  yon  wood  from  thing  unblest, 
Wam'd  by  a  vision  in  my  rest ! 
For  in  my  sleep  I  saw  that  dove. 
That  gentle  bird,  whom  thou  dost  love. 
And  call'st  by  thy  own  daughter's  name- 
Sir  Leoline !  I  saw  the  same. 
Fluttering,  and  uttering  fearful  moan. 
Among  the  green  herbs  In  the  forest  alone. 
Which  when  I  saw  and  when  I  beard, 
I  wonder'd  what  might  ail  the  bird 
For  nothing  near  it  could  I  see. 
Save  the  grass  and  green  herbs  underneath  the 
old  tree. 
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And  in  my  dreftms,  metbooght,  I  want 
To  March  out  what  might  there  be  fbimd  i 
And  what  the  sweet  bird's  trouble  meant. 
That  thus  lay  flattering  on  the  groimd« 
I  went  and  peer'd,  and  coald  desciy 
No  cause  for  her  distressful  ciy  i 
But  yet  for  her  deur  lady's  sake 
I  stoop'd»  methoiight,  the  dove  to  take. 
When  lo !  I  saw  a  bright  green  snake 
Coil'd  around  its  wings  and  neck. 
Green  as  the  herbs  on  which  it  eouehM, 
Close  by  the  dove's  its  head  it  crouch'd ! 
And  with  the  dove  it  lieaves  and  stirs. 
Swelling  its  neck  as  she  swell'd  hecs ! 
I  woke }  it  was  the  midnight  hour, 
The  clock  was  echoing  in  the  tower  | 
But  though  my  slumber  was  gone  by. 
This  dream  it  would  not  pass  away— 
It  seems  to  live  upon  my  eye ! 
And  thence  I  vow'd  this  selfsame  day. 
With  music  strong  and  saintly  song 
To  wander  through  the  forest  bare, 
JL«st  aught  unhofy  loiter  there. 

Thus  Bracy  said  t  the  baron,  the  while. 

Half-listening  heard  him  with  a  smile ; 

Then  tum'd  to  Lady  Geraldine, 

His  eyes  made  up  of  wonder  and  love  | 

And  said  in  courtly  accents  fine, 

Sweet  maid  *  Lord  Roland's  beauteous  dove. 

With  arms  more  strong  than  harp  or  song. 

Thy  sire  and  I  will  crush  the  snake ! 

He  kiss'd  her  forehead  as  he  spake. 

And  Geraldine  in  maiden  wise. 

Casting  down  her  large  bright  eyes, 

With  blushing  cheek  and  courtesy  fine 

She  tum'd  her  from  Sir  Leoline  s 

Softly  gathering  up  her  train. 

That  o'er  her  right  arm  fell  again 

And  folded  her  arms  across  her  chest. 

And  couch'd  her  head  upon  her  breast. 

And  look'd  askance  at  Christabel— 

Jesu,  Maria,  shield  her  well ! 

A  snake's  small  eye  blinks  dull  and  shy. 
And  the  lady's  eyes  they  shrunk  in  her  head. 
Each  shrunk  up  to  a  serpent's  eye. 
And  with  somewhat  of  malice  and  more  of 

dread. 
At  Christabel  she  look'd  askance.— 
One  moment — and  the  sight  was  fled  I 
But  Christabel,  in  diz^  trance 
Stumbling  on  the  unsteady  ground, 
Shudder's  aloud,  with  a  hissing  sound  | 
And  Geraldine  again  tum'd  round, 
And  like  a  thing,  that  sought  relief, 
Full  of  wonder  and  full  of  grief. 
She  roll'd  her  large  bright  eye»  divine 
Wildly  on  Sir  Leoline. 

The  maid,  alas !  her  thoughts  are  gone. 

She  nothing  sees—no  sight  but  one  I 

The  maid,  devoid  of  guile  and  sin, 

I  know  not  how,  in  fearful  wise 

to  deeply  had  she  drunken  in 

TiMt  look,  those  shrunken  serpent  eyei, 


That  all  her  ieatoiet  wtn  resig&M 
To  this  sole  image  in  her  minds 
And  passively  did  imitate 
That  look  of  dull  and  treaehenNM  hale ! 
And  thus  she  stood,  in  ditty  tranee. 
Still  picturing  that  look  askanoe 
With  forced,  unconscious  sympathy 
Full  before  her  fiitbei's  view- 
As  fir  as  such  a  look  pould  be 
In  eyes  so  innocent  and  blue. 
And  when  the  trance  was  o'er,  the  anid 
Paused  a  while,  and  ioJiy  pcay'd  s 
Then  falling  at  the  baron's  leet, 
**  By  my  mother's  soul  do  J  entreat 
That  thou  this  woman  sent  away  !** 
She  saadt  and  more  she.couH  not  say  { 
For  what  she  knew  she  could  not  tell, 
O'ermaster'd  by  the  mighty  spell. 

Why  is  thy  cheek  so  wan  and  wild. 
Sir  Leoline  ?    Thy  only  child 
Lies  at  thy  feet,  thy  joy,  thy  pride, 
S<  ^r,  so  innocent,  so  mild  t 
The  same,  for  whom  thy  lady  died. 

0  by  the  pangs  of  her  dear  mother. 
Think  thou  no  evil  of  thy  child ! 
For  her,  and  thee,  and  for  no  other. 
She  pray'd  the  moment  ere  she  diedi 
Pray'd  that  the  babe  for  whom  she  died 
Might  prove  her  dear  lord's  joy  and  {ffide ! 

That  prayer  her  deadly  pangs  beguiled. 

Sir  Leoline ! 
And  wouldst  thou  wrong  thy  only  chila. 

Her  child  and  thine  ? 

Within  the  baron's  heart  and  brain 

If  thoughts  like  these  had  any  share. 

They  only  swell'd  his  rage  and  pain. 

And  did  but  work  confusion  there. 

His  heart  was  cleft  with  pain  and  rage. 

His  cheeks  they  quiver'd,  his  eyes  were  wilQ 

Disbonour'd  thus  in  his  old  age  % 

Dishonour'd  by  his  only  child. 

And  all  his  hospitality 

To  the  insulted  daughter  of  his  friend 

By  more  than  woman's  jealouay 

Brought  thus  to  a  disgraceful  end— 

He  roll'd  his  eye  with  atem  regard 

Upon  the  gentle  minstrel  bard. 

And  said  in  tones  abrupt,  austere, 

Why,  Bracy !  dost  thou  loiter  here  ? 

1  bade  thee  hence !  The  hard  obey'di 
And,  turning  from  his  own  sweet  maid. 
The  aged  knight.  Sir  Leoline, 

Led  forth  the  Lady  Geraldine ! 

THE  CONCLUSION  TO  PART  II 

A  LITTLE  child,  a  limber  elf. 
Singing,  dancing  to  itself, 
A  fairy  thing  with  red  round  cbeeit 
That  always  finds  and  never  seeks, 
Makes  such  a  vision  to  the  sight 
As  fills  a  father'^  eyes  with  light  i 
And  pleasures  flow  in  so  thick  and  fost 
Upon  his  heart,  that  he  at  last 
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Must  needs  express  bis  love's  excess 
With  words  of  unmeaiit  bitterness. 
Perhaps  His  pretty  to  force  together 
Thoughts  so  all  unlike  each  other; 
To  mutter  and  mock  a  broken  charm. 
To  dalljr  with  wrong  that  does  no  harm. 
Perhaps  'tis  tender  too  and  pretty 
At  each  wild  word  to  feel  within 
A  sweet  recoil  of  love  and  pity.    / 
And  what,  if  tn  a  world  of  sin 
(O  sonow  and  shame  should  this  be  tme!) 
6uch  giddiness  of  heart  and  brain 
Comes  seldom,  save  from  rage  and  pain, 
te  talks  as  it's  most  used  to  do. 


YOUTH  AND  AGE. 

VtMn,  a  breeie  'mid  blossoms  straying, 
Wbere  Hope  clung  feeding,  like  a  bee — 
Both  weie  mine !    Life  went  a-maying 
With  Nature,  Hope,  and  Poesy, 
When  I  was  young ! 
Whm  I  was  young ?— Ah,  woful  when! 
Ah  for  the  change  'twixt  now  and  then ! 
This  breathing  house  not  built  with  hands. 
This  body  that  does  roe  grievous  wrong. 
O'er  airy  tliffs  and  glittering  sands. 
How  ligbUy  tlun  it  flash'd  along:— 
Like  those  trim  skiflb,  unknown  of  yore. 
On  winding  lakes  and  rivers  wide, 
That  ask  no  aid  of  sail  or  oar,  • 
That  fear  no  spite  of  wind  or  tide ! 
Naught  cared  this  body  for  wind  or  weather. 
When  Youth  and  I  Uved  in't  together. 

Flowers  are  lovely ;  love  is  flower-iike ; 
Fdendship  is  a  sheltering  tree  $ 
0  the  Joys,  that  came  down  sbower-Iike, 
Of  friendship,  love,  and  liberty. 

Ere  I  was  old ! 
Ere  I  was  old  ?    Ah  woful  Ere, 
Which  tells  me,  Youth's  no  longer  here ! 

0  Youth !  for  years  so  many  and  sweet, 
'TIS  known,  that  thou  and  I  were  one, 
111  think  it  but  a  fond  conceit— 

It  cannot  be  that  thou  art  gone ! 
Thy  vespep4)eU  hath  not  yet  toll'd  t— 
And  thou  wert  aye  a  maskw  bold ! 
Wbat  strange  disguise  hast  now  put  on. 
To  make  believe  that  thou  art  gone  ? 

1  see  these  locks  in  silvery  slips. 
This  drooping  gait,  this  alter'd  sizes 
But  springtide  blossoms  on  tby  lips. 
And  tears  take  sunshine  from  thine  eyes ! 
Uh  is  but  thoughts  so  think  I  will 
That  Youth  and  I  are  house-mates  stilL 


Over  the  hill  and  over  the  dale 

And  he  went  over  the  plain. 
And  backward  and  forward  he  swish'd  his  long  tsU 

As  a  gentleman  swishes  his  cane. 


And  bow  then  was  the  Devil  drest  ? 

O !  he  was  in  his  Sunday's  best: 
His  Jacket  was  red  and  his  breeches  were  blue. 

And  there  was  a  hole  where  the  tail 
through. 

He  saw  a  lawyex  killing  a  viper 
On  a  dung-heap  beside  bis  stable. 

And  the  Devil  smiled,  for  it  put  him  in  mind 
Of  Cain  and  hit  brother,  Abel. 

A  poTHECAmY  on  a  white  horse 

Rode  by.on  his  vocations. 
And  the  Devil  thought  of  his  old  friend 

Death  in  the  Revelations. 

He  saw  a  cottage  with  a  double  coach-house, 

A  cottage  of  gentility ! 
And  the  Devil  did  grin,  for  his  darling  shi 

Is  pride  that  apes  humility. 

He  went  into  a  rich  bookseller's  shop. 
Quoth  he !  we  are  both  of  one  college ; 

For  I  myself  sate  like  a  cormorant  once, 
Fast  by  the  tree  of  knowledge.* 


Down  the  river  there  plied  with  wind  and  tide, 
A  pig,  with  vast  celerity ; 


THE  DEVIL'S  THOUGHTS. 

Fbom  his  brimstone  bed  at  break  of  day 
A^walking  the  Devil  is  gone. 

To  visit  his  little  snug  farm  of  the  earth, 
A|»d  see  bow  hii  stock  went  on. 


«  And  all  amid  them  stood  the  7We  ^L^ 
High  eminent,  blooming  ambrosial  fruit 
Of  vegetable  gold  (query  paper  numey  T) ;  and  next  to 

Life 
Our  Death,  the  Tree  qfBtcwledge,  grew  fest  by.— 
«  ♦       *  •  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

♦  ♦♦•*♦♦ 

So  clomb  this  first  grand  thief— 
Thence  up  he  flew,  and  on  the  tree  of  life 
Sat  like  a  conaaoiaBt.— Par.  Loet,  TV, 
The  allegory  here  Is  so  apt,  that  In  a  catalogue  of  VO' 
riouM  readimge  obtained  from  collating  the  MSS.  one 
might  expect  to  find  it  noted,  that  for  ^'Life^  Cod,  fuid 
habentt  **  Trade.^*    Though  indeed  the  trade^  i.  e.  the 
blbliopolic,  so  called,  xftr*  tl&Ke^,  may  be  regarded  as  Itfe 
fansu  eminentiori:  a  suggestion,  which  I  owe  to  a  young 
reuiler  in  the  hosiery  line,  who  on  hearing  a  description 
of  the  net  profits,  dinner  parties,  country  houses,  etc  of 
the  trade,  excUimed, "  Ay  I  that's  what  I  call  life  now  l»» 
—This  "Life,  <mr  Death,**  is  thus  happily  contrasted  with 
the  fruits  of  authorship.— Sic  nos  non  nobis  melllficamus 
Apes. 

Of  this  poem,  with  whidi  the  Fh«,  Famine,  and 
Slaughter  first  appeared  la  the  Momiog  Post,  the  three 
first  sunxas,  which  are  worth  all  the  vest,  and  the  ninth, 
were  dictated  by  Mr.  Souil»ey.  Between  the  ninth  and 
the  concluding  staasa,  two  orlhree  are  omitted  as  grounded 
on  subjects  that  have  lost  their  iniereslr-and  toe  better 
reasons. 

If  any  one  should  arte,  who  General meant,  the 

author  begs  leave  to  Inform  him,  that  he  did  once  see 
red-faced  person  In  a  dream  whom  by  the  drees  he  took  for 
a  general;  but  he  might  have  been  mistaken,  and  most 
certainly  he  did  not  hear  any  names  mentioned, 
simple  verity,  the  author  never  meant  any  one,  or  '- 
deed  any  thhig  but  to  out  a  concluding  stanxa  to  his  dot> 
gerel. 
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And  the  Deril  look'd  wise  is  he  saw  bow  the  while, 
It  cut  its  own  throat    Theie !  quoth  he,  with  a 
smile, 
Goes  **  England's  commeroial  prosperity." 

As  be  went  through  Cold-Bath  Fields,  he  saw 

A  solitary  cell. 
And  the  Devil  was  pleased,  for  it  gave  hia  a  hint 

For  improving  his  prisons  in  helU 


General 's  burning  face 

He  saw  with  consternation, 
And  back  to  hell  bis  way  did  he  take. 
For  the  devil  thought,  by  a  slight  mistake. 

If  was  general  conflagration. 


EPIGRAMS. 


I. 

I  ask'o  my  fair,  one  happy  day. 

What  I  should  call  her  in  my  lay, 

By  what  sweet  name  from  Rome,  or  Greece, 

Nesra,  Laura,  Daphne,  Chloris, 

Carina,  Lalage,  or  Doris, 

Dorimene,  or  Lucrece  ? 

II. 
<<  Ah,"  replied  my  gentle  fairt 
«  Dear  one,  what  are  names  but  air  .^-^ 
Choose  thou  whatever  suits  the  line } 
Call  me  Laura,  call  me  Chloris, 
Call  me  Lalage,  or  Doris, 
Only— only— call  roe  (hint  !** 


Slt  Beelzebub  took  all  occasions 
To  try  Job's  constancy,  and  patience. 
He  took  bis  honour,  took  bis  health ; 
He  took  his  children,  took  his  wealth. 
His  servants,  oxen,  horses,  cows,— 
But  cunning  Satan  did  not  take  bis  spouse. 

But  Heaven,  that  brings  out  good  from  evil, . 

And  loves  t:  disappoint  the  devil. 

Had  predetermined  to  restore 

Twqfold  all  he  had  before  \ 

His  servants,  horses,  oxen,  cows — 

Short-sighted  devil,  not  to  take  bts  spouse  ! 


HoAmsE  Maevius  reads  bis  hobbling  verse 
To  all,  and  at  all  times  $ 
And  finds  them  both  divinely  smooth. 
His  voice  as  well  as  rhymes. 

But  folks  say  Msvius  is  no  ass 
But  Msvius  makes  it  clear 
That  he's  a  monster  of  an  i 
An  ass  without  an  ear  \ 


Tbs»k  comes  from  old  Avaro's  grave 
A  deadly  stench — ^why,  sure,  they  have 
Immured  his  tout  within  his  grave ! 


Last  Monday  all  the  papers  said. 
That  Bir.  —  was  dead  \ 
Why,  then,  what  said  the  city  ? 
The  tenth  part  sadly  shook  their  head. 
And  shaking,  sigh'd,  and  sighing  said, 
«  Pity,  indeed,  tis  pity !'» 

But  when  the  said  report  was  foud 
A  rumour  wholly  without  ground. 
Why,  then,  what  said  the  dty  ? 
The  other  ntnM  parts  shook  their  heal, 
Repeating  what  the  tenth  had  said, 
••Pity,  indeed,  tU  pity!" 


Toum  poem  must  eternal  be. 
Dear  sir ! — it  cannot  fail— 
For  'tis  incomprehensible. 
And  wants  both  head  and  taiL 

Swans  sing  before  they  die— twere  no  bad  tUif 
Did  certain  persons  die  before  they  sing. 


THE  GARDEN  OF  BOCCACCIO. 

Of  late,  in  one  of  those  most  weary  hours. 
When  Ufe  seems  emptied  of  all  genial  powen, 
A  dreary  mood,  which  he  who  ne'er  has  knowu 
May  bless  bis  happy  lot,  I  sate  alone; 
And,  from  the  numbing  spell  to  win  relief, 
CaU'd  on  the  pest  for  thought  of  glee  or  griet 
In  vain !  bereft  alike  of  grief  and  glee, 
I  sate  and  cower'd  o'er  my  own  vacancy ! 
And  as  I  watcb'd  the  dull  continuous  ache. 
Which,  all  else  slumbering,  eeem*d  alone  tewakt 

0  friend !  long  wont  to  notice  yet  conceal. 
And  soothe  by  silence  what  words  cannot  aeal, 

1  but  half  saw  that  quiet  band  of  thine 
Place  on  my  desk  this  exquisite  derign, 
Boccaccio'^  garden  and  its  faiiry. 

The  love,  the  Joyance,  and  the  gallantry ! 
An  idyl,  with  Boccaccio's  spirit  warm 
Framed  in  the  silent  poesy  of  fonn. 
Like  flocks  adown  a  newly-bathed  steep 

Emerging  from  a  mistt  or  like  a  stream 
Of  music  soft  that  not  dispels  the  sleep. 

But  casts  in  happier  moulds  the  slomberer^ 
dream. 
Gazed  by  an  idle  eye  with  silent  might 
The  picture  stole  upon  my  inward  sight. 
A  tremulous  warmth  crept  gradual  o'er  my  chest. 
As  though  an  infant's  finger  touchM  my  breaaL 
And  one  by  one  (I  know  not  whence)  were  brought 
All  spirits  of  power  that  most  had  stirr'd  ny 

thought 
In  selfless  boyhood,  on  a  new  world  tost 
Of  wonder,  and  in  its  own  fancies  lost  i 
Or  charm'd  my  youth,  that  kindled  from  above. 
Loved  ere  it  loved,  and  sought  a  fonn  for  love  | 
6r  lent  a  lustre  to  the  earnest  scan 
Of  manhood,  musing  what  and  whence  is  man ! 
Wild  strain  of  scalds,  that  in  the  sea-worn  cavet 
Rehearsed  their  war-spell  to  the  winds  and  waves  t 
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Or  fateful  hymn  of  those  prophetic  inaid«. 
That  call'd  on  Hertha  in  deep  forest  glades  i 
Or  minstrel  laj,  that  cheer'd  the  baron's  feast ; 
Or  rhyme  of  city  pomp,  of  monk  and  priest. 
Judge,  mayor,  and  many  a  guild  in  long  array, 
To  high-church  pacing  on  the  great  saint's  day. 
And  many  a  verse  which  to  myself  I  sang, 
That  woke  the  tear,  yet  stole  away  the  pang. 
Of  hopes  which  in  lamenting  I  renew 'd. 
And  last,  a  matron  now,  of  sober  mien. 
Yet  radiant  still  and  with  no  earthly  sheen. 
Whom  as  a  fal^ry  child  my  childhood  woo'd 
E'en  in  my  dawn  of  thought — Philosophy. 
Though  then  unconscious  of  herself,  i»rdie. 
She  bore  no  other  name  than  poesy  t 
And,  like  a  gift  from  heaven,  in  lifeful  glee. 
That  had  but  newly  left  a  mother's  knee. 
Prattled  and  play'd  with  bird,  and  flower,  and  stone. 
As  with  elfin  playfellows  well  known, 
And  life  reveal'd  to  innocence  alone. 

Thanks,  gentle  artist !  now  I  can  descry 

Thy  fair  creation  with  a  mastering  eye. 

And  ail  awake !    And  now  in  fix'd  gaze  stand. 

Now  wander  through  the  Eden  of  thy  hand } 

Praise  the  green  arches,  on  the  fountain  clear 

See  fhigment  shadows  of  the  crossing  deer. 

And  with  that  serviceable  nymph  I  stoop. 

The  crystal  from  its  restless  pool  to  scoop. 

I  see  no  longer !  I  myself  am  there. 

Sit  on  the  ground-sward,  and  the  banquet  share. 

'TIS  I,  that  sweep  that  lute's  love-echoing  strings. 

And  gaze  upon  the  maid,  who  gazing  sings t 

Or  pause  and  listen  to  the  tinkling  bells  ^ 

From  the  high  tower,  and  think  that  there  she 

dwells. 
With  old  Boccacdol  soul  I  stand  pos^est. 
And  breathe  an  air  like  life,  that  swells  my  chest 

The  brightness  of  the  world,  0  thou  once  free. 
And  always  fidr,  rare  land  of  courtesy ! 
O,  Florence !  with  the  Tuscan  fields  and  hills ! 
And  famous  Amo  fed  with  all  their  rills ; 
Then  brightest  star  of  star-bright  Italy  I 
Rich,  ornate,  populous,  all  treasures  thine, 
fhe  golden  con,  the  olive,  and  the  vine. 


Fair  cities,  gallant  mansions,  castles  old. 
And  forests,  where  beside  his  leafy  hold 
The  sullen  boar  hath  heard  the  distant  horn, 
And  whets  his  tusks  against  the  gnarled  thorn  | 
Palladian  palace  with  its  storied  halls ) 
Fountains,  where  love  lies  listening  to  their  falls  | 
Gardens,  where  flings  the  bridge  Its  airy  span. 
And  nature  makes  her  happy  home  with  man 
Where  many  a  gorgeous  flower  is  duly  fed 
With  its  own  rill,  on  its  own  spangled  bed. 
And  wreathes  the  marble  urn,  or  leans  its  head, 
A  mimic  mourner,  that  with  veil  withdrawn 
Weeps  liquid  gems,  the  presents  of  the  dawn, 
Thine  all  delights,  and  every  muse  is  thine  t 
And  more  than  all,  th'  embrace  and  intertwin* 
Of  all  with  all  in  gay  and  twinkling  dance ! 
'Mid  gods  of  Greece  and  warriors  of  romance. 
See !  fioccace  sits,  unfolding  on  his  knees 
The  new-found  roll  of  old  Mssonides  i* 
But  from  his  mantle's  fold,  and  near  the  heart. 
Peers  Ovid's  Holy  Book  of  Love's  sweet  smart  !t 
O  all-enjoying  and  all-blending  sage. 
Long  be  it  mine  to  con  thy  mazy  page. 
Where,  half-conceal'd,  the  eye  of  fancy  views 
Fauns,  nymphs,  and  winged  saints,  all  gracious  to 
thy  muse! 

Still  in  thy  garden  let  me  watch  their  pranks. 
And  see  in  Dlan's  vest  between  the  ranks 
Of  the  trim  vines,  some  maid  that  half  believes 
The  ve$tal  fires,  of  which  her  lover  grieves. 
With  that  sly  satyr  peering  through  the  leaves ! 


*  Boccaccio  claimed  for  himself  ihe  glory  of  having  first 
iniroduced  the  works  of  Homer  to  his  country. 

t  I  know  few  more  itriking  or  more  interesting  prooft 
of  the  overwhelming  Influence  which  the  study  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  classics  exercised  on  the  judgmeniS; 
feelings,  and  imaginations  of  the  literati  of  Europe  at  the 
comoiencement  of  the  restoration  of  literature,  than  the 
passage  in  the  Filocepo  of  Boccaccio:  where  the  sage  In- 
stnicter,  Racheo,  as  soon  as  the  young  prince  and  the 
beautiful  girl,  Biancaflore  had  learned  their  lettecs,  sets 
ibem  to  mxkdj  ibB  JMy  Book,  O9UP9  Art  ^  Love,  **Ia. 
eominciO  Bacheo  a  metiere  II  suo  officio  In  easecuslone 
con  intera  soUecitudino.  E  loro,  In  breve  tempo,  Inseg- 
naio  a  conoecer  le  lettere,/ece  legere  it  aanto  libro  d?  Ov- 
vidio,  ful  quaU  il  9ommo  poeta  nwttra,  count  i  mmH 
^^tochidiVmerotidtbbanonsJroddieuoriooeomdtrt,^ 


JAMES  MONTGOMERY 


jAim  MoRTooMsmT  WM  bora  in  Inruie,  Ajr- 
tbire,  in  1771.  His  parents  belonged  to  the  chufdi 
of  the  United  Brethren,  commonly  ctlled  Mora- 
▼ianSj-'-a  sect  by  no  means  numerous  in  England, 
and  still  more  limited  in  Scotland.  Having  pre- 
viously sojourned  for  a  short  time  at  a  village  hi  the 
Irish  county  of  Antrhn,  they  phioed  the  future  poet 
at  the  school  of  their  society  at  Fulnick,  near  Leeds, 
and  embarked  for  the  West  Indies  as  missionaries 
among  the  negro  slaves.  They  were  the  victims  of 
their- zeal  and  humanity  $  the  husband  died  in  Bar- 
badoes,and  the  wife  in  Tobago. 

After  remaining  two  years  at  Fulnick,  and,  like 
other  men  of  genius,  disappointing  the  expectations 
of  h^s  friends  as  a  student,  •*  from  very  indolence," 
he  was  placed  by  them  in  a  retail  shop  at  Mirfield 
near  Wakefield.  This  ungenial  employment  he 
considered  himself— not  being  under  indentures — 
at  liberty  to  relinquish  at  the  end  of  two  years, 
with  a  view  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  great  world. 
After  spending  other  two  years  at  a  village  near 
Rotherbam,  and  a  few  months  with  a  bookseller  in 
London,  he  engaged  as  an  assistant  with  Bir. 
Joseph  Gales  of  8hefleld,  who,  published  a  news- 
paper |---to  the  management  of  which,  in  1794,  he 
succeeded.  This,  though  conducted  with  compara- 
tive moderation,  exposed  him  to  much  enmity — 
rather  inherited  from  his  predecessor  than  actually 
Incurred  by  hhnself.  The  liberty  of  the  press  in 
those  days  was,  like  faith, « the  substance  of  things 
hoped  for  t'*  a  sentence  of  condemnation,  or  even  a 
word  of  reproach,  against  men  in  *<  high  places,** 
was  punished  as  libellous.  Montgomery  did  not 
indeed  share  the  fate  of  some  of  his  stem  tectarian 
forefathers;  but  in  lieu  of  maiming  and  pillory, 
he  had  to  endure  fine  and  imprisonment  Within 
eighteen  months,  and  when  he  had  scareely  arrived 
at  manhood,  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  rational 
freedom  had  twice  consigned  him  to  a  jail.  During 
the  thirty  years  that  followed,  however,  he  was 
permitted  to  publish  his  opinions,  without  being 
the  object  of  open  persecutions.  Wearied  out,  at 
length,  he  relinquished  his  newspaper,  in  1835. 
Recently  one  of  the  government  grants  to  British 
worthies  has  been  conferred  upon  him;  and — it 
must  be  recorded  to  his  honour— by  Sir  Robert  PeeL 

The  poet  continues  to  reside  in  Shefileld,— 
esteemed,  admired,  and  beloved:  a  man  of  purer 
mind,  or  more  unsuspected  integrity,  never  existed. 
He  is  an  honour  to  the  profession  of  letters  |  and 


by  the  upright  and  unimpeaAable  tenor  of  his  1 
even  more  than  by  his  writings — the  pennaaiTa 
and  convincing  advocate  of  religion.  In  his  per- 
sonal appearance,  Montgomery  is  rather  below  than 
above  the  middle  stature  >  his  oountenanee  if 
peculiarly  bland  and  tranquil;  and  but  for  the 
occasional  sparkKngs  of  a  clear  gray  «ye,  it  could 
scareely  be  described  as  expressive. 

Very  early  in  life,  Montgomery  published  a 
volume  of  poems.  They  were  not,  it  would  appear, 
favourably  received  by  the  pubKc ;  and  be  writes, 
the  disappointment  of  his  premature  poetical  hopes 
brought  with  it  ^  blight  which  his  mind  has  nerer 
recovered.  •*  For  many  years,*'  he  adds,  **  I  waa 
as  mute  as  a  moulting  bird ;  and  when  the  power 
of  song  returned,  it  was  without  the  energy,  self- 
confidence,  and  freedom  which  happier  minstieb 
among  my  contemporaries  have  manifested."  The 
Wanderer  of  Switzerland  was  published  in  IS06; 
the  West  Indies,  in  1810;  the  World  before  tht 
Flood,  in  1813;  Oreenkmd  in  1819;  the  Pelican 
Island,  ii^  1827:  he  has  since  contented  himself 
with  the  production  of  occasional  verses. 

Those  who  can  distinguish  the  fine  gold  from  the 
**  sounding  brass'*  of  poetry,  must  place  the  name 
of  James  Montgomery  high  in  the  list  of  British 
poets ;  and  those  who  consider  that  the  chiefest 
duty  of  such  is  to  promote  the  cause  of  refigion, 
virtue,  and  humanity,  must  acknowledge  in  htm 
one  of  their  most  zealous  and  eflldent  advocates. 
He  does  not,  indeed,  often  aim  at  bolder  flights  of 
imagination ;  but  if  he  seldom  rises  above,  he  never 
sinks  beneath,  the  object  of  which  he  desires  tin 
attainment.  If  he  rarely  startles  us,  he  still  more 
rarely  leaves  us  dissatisfied ;  he  does  not  attempt 
that  to  which  his  powers  are  unequal,  and  there- 
fore is  at  all  times  successful.  To  the  general 
reader,  it  will  seem  as  if  the  early  bias  of  his  mind 
and  his  first  associations  had  tinged — we  may  not 
say  tainted — the  source  from  whence  he  drew  his 
inspirations,  and  that  his  poems  are  "  sicklied  o'er*' 
with  peculiar  impressions  and  opinions  which  fail 
to  excite  the  sympathy  of  the  great  mass  of  man- 
kind. We  should,  however,  recollect,  that,  although 
he  has  chiefly  addressed  himself  to  those  who  think 
with  him,  his  popularity  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  them ;  but  that  those  who  read  poetry  for  the 
delight  it  aflTords  them,  and  without  any  reference 
to  his  leading  design,  acknowledge  his  merit,  and 
contribute  to  his  fame. 
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THE   WANDERER   OF    SWITZER- 
LAND. 

IN  SIX  PABT8. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 
The  historical  facts  alluded  to  in  The  Wanderer 
of  Switzerland  may  be  found  in  the  supplement  to 
Coze's  Travels,  in  Planta's  History  of  the  Helretic 
Confederacy,  and  in  Zschokke's  Invasion  of  Swit^ 
zerland  by  the  French,  in  1798,  translated  by  Dr. 


PART   L 

A  'Wanderer  of  Switzerland  and  his  tkmWy,  censisUog  of 
hit  wife,  his  daaghter,and  her  young  children,  emigrate 
lag  from  ihelr  country,  In  consequence  of  its  subjugation 
by  the  French,  in  1796,  arrive  at  the  cottage  of  a  sliep- 
herd,  beyond  the  frontiers,  where  they  are  hospitably 
entertained. 

SHEPHE&I). 

«  Wahderek,  whither  dost  thou  roam  ? 

Weary  wanderer,  old  and  gray  i 
Wherefore  hast  thou  left  thine  home 

In  the  sunset  of  thy  day  ?" 

WAHDEBEJU 

"  In  the  sunset  of  my  day, 
Stranger !  I  have  lost  my  home  t 

Weary,  wandering,  old,  and  gray — 
Therefore,  therefore  do  I  roam. 

**  Here  mine  arms  a  wife  enfold. 
Fainting  in  their  weak  embrace ;  * 

There  my  daughter's  charms  behold. 
Withering  in  that  widow'd  face. 

"  These  her  infants — 0  their  sire. 

Worthy  of  the  race  of  Tell, 
In  the  battle's  fiercest  fire. 

In  his  country's  batUe  fell !" 

SHEPHERD. 

<*  Switzerland,  then,  gave  thee  birUi  ?"   • 

WAIIOEEER. 

«  Ay — twas  Switzerland  of  yore  j 
But,  degraded  spot  of  earth, 
Thou  art  Switzerland  no  more  t 

**  O'er  thy  mountains  sunk  in  blood. 

Are  the  waves  of  ruin  hurl'd ; 
Like  the  waters  of  the  flood 

Rolling  round  a  buried  world." 

SHEPHEBD. 

«  Yet  will  time  the  deluge  stop ; 

Then  may  Switzerland  be  blest 
On  St  Gothard's*  hoary  top 

Shall  the  ark  of  Freedom  rest' 

WARDEBEE. 

••No.*— irreparably  lost. 
On  the  day  that  made  us  slaves, 

Freedom's  ark,  by  tempest  tost, 
Founder'd  in  the  swallowing  waves." 

*  St.  Oothard  is  the  name  of  the  highest  mountain  in 
the  canton  of  Uri.  the  birthplace  of  Swiss  independence. 


SHEPHERD. 

••  Welcome,  wanderer  as  thou  art. 
All  my  blessings  to  partake  $ 

Tet  thrice  welcome  to  my  heart. 
For  thine  injured  country's  sake* 

••  On  the  western  hills  a&r 
Evening  lingers  with  delight. 

While  she  views  her  fitvourite  star 
Brightening  on  the  brow  of  night 

••  Here,  though  lowly  be  my  lot, 

Enter  freely,  freely  share 
All  the  comforts  of  my  cot, 

Humble  shelter,  homely  fare. 
••  Spouse,  I  bring  a  sufibring  guest. 

With  bis  family  of  grief ; 
Give  the  weary  pilgrims  rest. 

Yield  the  exiles  sweet  relief!" 

shepherd's  wipe. 
••  I  will  yield  them  sweet  relief: 

Weary  pilgrims !  welcome  here ; 
Welcome,  family  of  grief, 

Welcome  to  my  warmest  cheer." 

WAKDERER. 

••  When  in  prayer  the  broken  heart 
Asks  a  blessing  from  above. 

Heaven  shall  take  the  wanderer's  part. 
Heaven  reward  the  stranger's  love." 

SHEPHERD. 

••  Haste,  recruit  the  failing  fire. 
High  the  winter-fagots  raise ; 
See  the  crackling  flames  aspire ; 

0  how  cheerfully  they  blaze ! 

•<  Mourners,  now  forget  your  cares. 
And,  till  supper-t^rd  be  crown'd. 

Closely  drew  your  fireside  chairs  i 
Form  the  dear  domestic  round." 

WANDERER. 

••  Host,  thy  smiling  daughters  bring. 
Bring  those  rosy  lads  of  thine ; 

Let  them  mingle  in  the  ring 
With  these  poor  lost  babes  of  mine.** 

SHEPHERD. 

••  Join  the  ring,  my  girls  and  boys  i 
This  enchanting  circle,  this 

Binds  the  social  loves  and  Joys  i 
'TIS  the  fairy  ring  of  bliss !" 

WANDERER. 

••  0  ye  loves  and  joys !  that  sport 

In  the  fairy  ring  of  bliss. 
Oft  with  me  ye  held  your  court  t 

1  had  once  a  home  like  this ! 

<•  Bountiful  my  former  lot 
As  my  native  country's  rills } 

The  foundations  of  my  cot 
Were  her  everlasting  hills. 

<•  But  those  streams  no  longer  pour 
Rich  abundance  round  my  lands  i 

And  my  father's  cot  no  more 
On  my  father's  mountain  stands. 
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<*  Bjr  ft  haadred  winters  piled. 

When  the  glaciers,*  dark  with  death. 
Hang  o'er  precipices  wild. 

Hang— suspended  by  a  breath : 

« If  a  pulse  but  throb  alarm. 

Headlong  down  the  steeps  they  £tdl  $ 
For  a  pulse  will  break  the  charm,— 

Bounding,  bursting,  burying  alL 

**  Struck  with  horror  stiff  and  pale, 
When  the  chaos  breaks  on  high, 

All  that  view  it  from  the  vale. 
All  that  hear  it  coming,  die : — 

*<  In  a  day  and  hour  accurst* 
0»er  the  wretched  land  of  Tell, 

Thus  the  Gallic  ruin  burst. 
Thus  the  Gallic  glacier  fell  1** 

SHEPHERD. 

**  Hush  that  melancholy  strain  i 
Wipe  those  unavailing  tears. 

WANDEBER. 

"Nay— I  must,  I  will  complain f . 
Tis  the  privilege  of  years: 

«« nris  the  privilege  of  wo 
Thus  her  anguish  to  impart  i 

And  the  tears  that  freely  flow 
Rase  the  agonizing  heart." 

SHEPHERD. 

'« Yet  suspend  thy  griefs  a  while  i 
8ee  the  plenteous  table  crown'd  j 

And  my  wife's  endearing  smile 
Beams  a  rosy  welcome  round. 

"  Cheese,  from  mountain  dairies  prest. 
Wholesome  herbs,  nutritious  roots, 

Honoy,  from  the  wild-bee's  nest. 
Cheering  wine  and  ripen *d  fruits? 

*<  These,  with  soul-sustaining  bread. 
My  paternal  fields  afford : — 

On  such  fare  our  fathcFS  fed ; 
Holy  pilgrim !  bless  the  board." 


PART    IT. 

After  supper,  U»>  Wanderer,  at  the  desire  of  his  h(M, 
relates  the  sorrows  and  suflbrings  of  his  country  during 
the  Invasion  and  conquest  of  h  by  the  French,  in  con- 
nexion with  his  own  stoiy . 

SHEPHERD. 

«  Wakderer  !  bow'd  with  griefs  and  years, 
Wanderer,  with  the  cheek  so  pale, 

0  give  language  to  those  tears ! 
Tell  their  melancholy  ule." 


•  More  properly  the  avalanches ;  Immense  accumula- 
tions of  ice  and  snow,  balanced  on  the  verge  of  the  moun- 
tains In  such  subtle  suspense,  that.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
natives,  the  tread  of  the  traveller  may  bring  them  down 
hidesiniction  upon  him.  The  glaciers  are  more  penna- 
nent  maases  of  ice,  and  formed  rather  in  the  valleys  than 
en  the  summits  of  the  Alps. 


**  Stranger-friend,  the  tears  that  flow 
Down  the  channels  of  this  cheek. 

Tell  a  mjrstery  of  wo 
Which  no  htmian  tongue  can  speak. 

'*  Not  the  pangs  of  *  hope  deferr'd' 
My  tormented  bosom  tear:— 

On  the  tomb  of  hope  interr'd 
Scowls  the  spectre  of  despair. 

••  Where  the  Alpine  summits  rise. 
Height  o'er  height  stupendous  hmiMf 

lake  the  pillars  of  the  f  kies. 
Like  the  ramparts  of  the  world  t 

**  Bom  in  freedom's  eagle  nest, 
Rock'd  by  whirlwinds  in  their  rage. 

Nursed  at  freedom's  stormy  breast. 
Lived  my  sires  from  age  to  age. 

'*  High  o'er  Underwalden's  vale. 

Where  the  forest  fronts  the  mom  i 
Whence  the  boundless  eye  might  sail 

O'er  a  sea  of  mountains  borne  $ 
«  There  my  little  native  cot 

Peep'd  upon  my  father's  farm  :— 
O I  it  was  a  happy  spot. 

Rich  in  every  rural  charm ! 

•*  There,  my  life,  a  silent  stream, 
GUd  along, yet  seem'd  at  rest; 

Lovely  as  an  infant's  dream 
On  the  waking  mother's  breast 

«  Till  the  storm  that  wreck'd  the  world. 

In  its  horrible  career. 
Into  hopeless  rain  hurl'd 

All  this  aching  heart  held  dear. 
"  On  the  princely  towers  of  Berne 

Fell  the  Gallic  thunder^stroke  { 
To  the  lake  of  poor  Luceme, 

All  submitted  to  the  yoke. 
<*  RcDuro  then  his  standard  raised. 

Drew  his  sword  on  Bmnnen's  plain  j* 
But  in  vain  his  banner  blazed. 

Reding  drew  his  sword  in  vain. 
**  Where  our  conquering  fathers  died. 

Where  their  awful  bones  repose. 
Thrice  the  battle's  fate  he  tried. 

Thrice  o'erthrew  his  country's  foe8.t 
"Happy  then  were  those  who  fell 

Fighting  on  their  father's  graves  ! 
Wretched  those  who  lived  to  tell 

Treason  made  the  victors  slaves  I| 


•  Brunnen,  at  the  loot  of  the  mountains,  on  the  boideif 
of  the  Lake  of  Uri,  where  the  first  Swiss  pairkNs,  Waltei 
Furst  of  Uri,  Werner  SiauflTacher  of  Schwitx,  and  AmoSd 
of  Melchul  In  Underwalden,  conspired  against  the  ty- 
ranny of  Austria  In  1307,  again  in  1796,  became  the  seat 
of  the  diet  of  iheee  three  forest  cantons. 

t  On  the  plains  of  Moi^rthen,  where  the  Swiss  gabied 
their  first  decisive  victory  over  the  force  of  Austria,  and 
thereby  secured  the  independeoca  of  their  country ;  AI07S 
Reding,  at  the  head  of  the  troops  of  the  liule  cantons,  Uri, 
Schwitz,  and  Underwalden,  repeatedly  repulsed  the 
invading  army  of  France. 

t  By  the  resistance  of  these  small  cantons,  the  French 
General  Schawenbourg  was  compelled  to  respect  their 
independence,  and  gave  them  a  solemn  pledge  to  thas 
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**  Thus  my  country's  life  retired. 
Slowly  driven  from  part  to  part  s 

Under walden  last  expired, 
Underwalden  was  the  heart* 

"  In  the  valley  of  their  birth. 

Where  our  guardian  mountains  stand  | 
In  the  eye  of  heaven  and  earth, 

Met  the  warriors  of  our  land. 

"  Like  their  sires  in  olden  time, 
Arm*d  tliey  met  in  stem  debate } 

While  in  every  breast  sublime 
Glow'd  the  spirit  of  the  state. 

**  Gallia's  menace  fired  their  blood  t 
With  one  heart  and  voice  they  rose ; 

Hand  in  hand  the  heroes  stood,    / 
And  defied  their  faithless  foes. 

«  Then  to  heaven,  in  calm  despair. 
As  they  tum'd  the  tearless  eye, 

By  their  country's  wrongs  they  sware 
With  their  country's  rights  to  die. 

**  Albert  from  the  council  came — 

(My  poor  daughter  was  his  wife ; 
All  the  valley  loved  his  name  $ 

Albert  was  my  staff  of  life.) 
<<  From  the  council  field  he  came ; 

All  his  noble  visage  bum'd ) 
At  his  look  I  caught  the  flame ; 

At  his  voice  my  youth  retum'd. 
"  Fhre  from  heaven  my  heart  renew 'd, 

Vigour  beat  through  every  vein ; 
All  the  powers,  that  ago  had  hew'd, 

Started  into  strength  again. 
*<  Sudden  from  my  couch  I  sprang. 

Every  limb  to  life  restored ; 
With  the  bound  my  cottage  rang. 

As  I  snatch'd  my  fathers'  sword. 
*  This  the  weapon  they  did  wield 

On  Morgarthen's  dreadful  day ; 
And  through  Sempach'sf  iron  field 

This  the  ploughshare  of  their  way. 
**  Then,  my  spouse !  in  vain  thy  fears 

Strove  my  fury  to  restrain ; 
0  my  daughter !  all  thy  tears. 

All  thy  children's,  were  in  vain. 


porpoit ;  but  no  sooner  had  they  disarmed,  on  ihe  faith  of 
this  engagement,  than  the  enemy  came  suddenly  upon 
them  with  an  hnroenee  force;  and  with' threats  of  exter- 
mination compelled  them  to  Uke  the  civic  oath  to  the 
new  constitution,  imposed  upon  all  Switzerland. 

*  The  Inhabitants  of  the  lower  valley  of  Underwalden 
alone  resisted  the  French  meesage,  which  required  sub- 
misdon  to  the  new  constitution,  and  the  immediate  sur> 
render,  alive  or  dead^  of  nine  of  their  leaden.  When  the 
demand,  accompanied  by  a  menace  of  destruction,  was 
read  in  the  assembly  of  the  district,  all  the  men  of  the 
valley,  fifteen  hundred  in  number,  took  up  arms,  and 
devoted  themselves  to  perish  In  the  ruins  of  their  country. 

t  At  the  battle  of  Sempach,  the  Aostrians  presented  so 
Impenetrable  a  front  with  their  prqjected  spears,  that  the 
Swiss  were  repeatedly  compelled  to  retire  from  the  attack, 
till  a  naUve  of  Underwalden,named  Arnold  de  Wlnkelrled, 
commending  his  family  to  his  coonlrymen,  sprung  upon 
the  enemy,  and  burying  as  many  of  their  spears  as  he 
could  grasp  in  his  body,  made  a  breach  in  their  line;  the 
Swbe  mshed  in,  and  routed  the  Ausirians  with  a  terrible 
slaughter. 


**  Quickly  irom  our  hastening  foet^ 
Albert's  active  care  removed, 

Far  amidst  th'  eternal  snows. 
Those  who  loved  us, — thoee  belovtd.* 

**  Then  our  cottage  we  forsook ; 

Yet  as  down  the  steeps  we  pass'd. 
Many  an  agonizing  loolr 

Homeward  o'er  the  hills  we  cast 

<*  Now  we  reach'd  the  nether  glen. 
Where  in  arms  our  brethren  lay  i 

Thrice  five  hundred  fearless  men. 
Men  of  adamant  were  they ! 

*<  Nature's  bulwarks,  built  by  time, 

'Gainst  eternity  to  stand, 
Mountains,  terribly  sublime. 

Girt  the  camp  on  either  hand. 

**  Dim  behind,  the  valley  brake 
Into  rocks  that  fled  from  view ; 

Fair  in  front  the  gleaming  lake 
Roll'd  its  waters  bright  and  blue. 

**  Midst  the  hamlets  of  the  dale, 

Stantz,t  with  simple  grandeur  crown'sd^ 
Seem'd  the  mother  of  the  vale. 

With  her  children  scatter'd  round. 

**  Midst  the  ruins  of  the  dale 

Now  she  bows  her  hoary  head. 
Like  the  widow  of  the  vale 

Weeping  o'er  her  children  dead. 
**  Happier  then  had  been  her  fate. 

Ere  she  fell  by  such  a  foe. 
Had  an  earthquake  sunk  her  state. 

Or  the  lightning  laid  her  low  !" 

SHEPHESD. 

**  By  the  lightning's  deadly  flash 
Would  her  foes  had  been  consimied ! 

Or  amidst  the  earthquake's  crash 
Suddenly,  alive,  entomb'd ! 

«  Why  did  justice  not  prevail  ?" 


"Ah 


WAKDEBER. 

it  was  not  thus  to  be  I" 


SHEPHEBD. 

«  Man  of  grief !  punue  thy  tale 
To  the  death  of  liberty." 


PART   III. 

.The  Wanderer  continues  his  narrative,  and  describes  tke 
battle  and  massacre  of  Underwalden. 

WAirDERER. 

«« FmoM  the  valley  we  descried. 
As  the  Gauls  approach'd  our  shores, 

Keels  that  darken'd  all  the  tide. 
Tempesting  the  lake  with  oars. 


•  Many  of  the  Underwalders,  on  the  approach  of  the 
French  army,  removed  their  families  and  cattle  among 
the  higher  Alps;  and  themselves  remmed  to  join  ibei? 
brethren,  who  had  encamped  in  their  native  valley,  on  the 
borders  of  the  lake,  and  awaited  the  at'.ack  of  the  enemy 

t  The  capital  of  Underwalden. 
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«  Then  the  roountain  eehoet  rang 
With  the  claofoiir  of  altrmi  t 

Shrill  the  signml  trampet  Mug  i 
All  our  wmrrioif  letpt  to  t 


**  On  the  margfai  of  the  flood, 
While  the  frantic  foe  drew  nigh, 

Grim  as  watching  wolves  we  stood. 
Prompt  as  eagles  stretchM  to  fly. 

*<  In  a  deluge  upon  land 

Burst  their  overwhelming  mij^t  { 
Back  we  burl'd  them  from  the  strand. 

Oft  returning  to  the  fight 

"  Fierce  and  long  the  combat  held-^ 
Till  the  waves  were  warm  with  blood, 

Till  the  booming  waters  swell'd 
As  they  sank  beneath  the  flood.* 

"  For  on  that  triumphant  day 
Underwalden's  arms  once  more 

Broke  oppression's  black  amy, 
Dash*d  invasion  from  her  shore. 

<*OauI's  survlvhsg  barks  retired, 
Muttering  vengeance  as  they  fled  $ 

Hope  in  us,  by  conquest  fired, 
Raised  our  spirits  from  the  dead. 

**  From  the  dead  our  spirits  rose, 
To  the  dead  they  soon  returned  i 

Bright,  on  its  eternal  close, 
Underwalden's  glory  bum'd. 

«  Star  of  Switzerland !  whose  nyz 
Shed  such  sweet  expiring  light. 

Ere  the  (xallic  comet's  blaze 
Swept  thy  beauty  into  night  :— 

**  Star  of  Switzerland !  thy  fame 
No  recording  bard  hath  sung  i 

Yet  be  thine  immortal  name 
Inspiration  to  my  tongue  !t 

-  While  the  lingering  moon  delay*d 

In  the  wilderness  of  night, 
Ere  the  mom  awoke  the  shade 

Into  loveliness  and  light : — 

«  Gallia's  tigers,  wild  for  blood, 

Darted  on  our  sleeping  fold: 
Down  the  mountains,  o'er  the  flood. 

Dark  as  thunder  clouds  they  roU'd. 

*  By  the  trumpet's  voice  alarm'd, 

All  the  valley  burst  awake  i 
All  were  in  a  moment  arm'd. 

From  the  barriers  to  the  lake. 


•  The  French  made  their  first  attack  on  the  vall^  of 
Underwalden  from  the  lake:  but,  after  a  desperate  con* 
flici,  they  were  victoriously  repelled,  and  two  of  their 
veseiils,  coatainhig  five  hundred  men,  perished  in  the  en- 
gagement. 

t  la  the  last  and  decisive  battle,  the  Underwalden 
were  overpowered  bj  two  French  armies,  which  roshed 
upon  them  from  the  opposite  mounuins,  and  surrounded 
their  campi  while  an  aaaault,  at  the  same  time,  was  made 
upon  them  from  the  lake. 


**  In  that  valley,  on  that  shore. 

When  the  graves  give  up  their  dead. 

At  the  trumpet's  roiee  once  more 
Shall  tbote  slumbeiers  quit  their  bed 

^For  the  glen  that  gave  them  birth 
Hides  their  ashes  in  its  wamh  t 

0!  tis  venerable  earth. 

Freedom's  cradle,  freedom's  tomb. 

«  Then  on  erery  side  began 

That  unutterable  fight; 
Never  rose  th*  astonish'd  sua 

On  so  horrible  a  sight. 

<■  Once  an  eagle  of  the  rock 

CTwas  an  omen  of  our  fate) 
Stoop'd,  and  from  my  scatter'd  flock 

Bore  a  lambkin  to  his  mate. 

**  While  the  parents  fed  thdr  young, 
,     Lo !  a  cloud  of  vultures  lean. 
By  voracious  famine  stung. 

Wildly  screamlng,-rush'd  between. 

«  Fiercely  fought  the  eagle-twain. 
Though  by  multitudes  opprest. 

Till  their  little  ones  were  slain, 
Till  they  perish'd  on  their  nest 

'  More  unequal  was  the  fray 
Which  our  band  of  brethren  waged  s 

More  Insatiate  o'er  their  prey 
Gaul's  remorseless  vultures  raged. 

« In  innumerable  waves, 

Swoln  with  fury,  grim  with  btood, 
Headlong  roll'd  the  hordes  of  slaves. 

And  ingulTd  us  with  a  flood. 

« In  the  whirlpool  of  that  flood. 

Firm  in  fortitude  divine. 
Like  th'  eternal  rocks  we  stood. 

In  the  cataract  of  the  Rhine.* 

*<  Till  by  tenfold  force  assail'd. 

In  a  hurricane  of  fire. 
When  at  length  our  phalanx  fail'd, 

Then  our  courage  blazed  the  higher. 

<*  Broken  into  feeble  bands. 

Fighting  in  dissever'd  parts. 
Weak  and  weaker  grew  our  hands. 

Strong  and  stronger  still  our  hearts. 

<*  Fierce  amid  the  loud  alarms, 
Shouting  in  the  foremost  fray, 

Children  raised  their  little  aims 
In  their  country's  evil  day. 

*<  On  their  country's  dying  bed. 

Wives  and  husbands  pour'd  their  breath  | 
Many  a  youth  and  maiden  bled. 

Married  at  thine  altar,  Death.t 


*  At  Sehaflhaosen^— See  Coxe's  Travels. 

t  In  this  misenble  conflict,  manj  of  the  women  and 
children  of  theUoderwalders  Iboght  in  the  ranks  by  their 
husbands,  and  fioheis,  and  friends,  and  fell  glorioody  kt 
their  country. 
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••  WiMIy  scttterM  o'er  the  plain. 
Bloodier  still  the  battle  grew  |— 

0  ye  spirits  of  the  slain, 
81ain  on  those  your  prowess  slewt 

**  Who  shall  now  yovr  deeds  relate  ? 

Te  that  UU  unwept,  vinknown  | 
Mourning  lor  yonr  country's  fate, 
ut  rejoicing  in  your  own. 

"  Virtue,  valour,  naught  avail'd 

With  so  merciless  a  foe  i 
When  the  nerves  of  heroes  iail'd. 

Cowards  then  could  strike  a  hlew, 

"  Cold  and  keen  th'  assassin's  blade 
Smote  the  father  to  the  ground ; 

Through  the  infant's  breast  convey'd 
To  the  mother's  heart  a  wound.* 

*<  Underwalden  thus  expired ; 

But  at  her  expiring  flame. 
With  fraternal  feeling  fired, 

Lo,  a  band  of  8witiers  camcf 

*•  From  the  steeps  beyond  the  lake. 
Like  a  winter's  weight  of  snow. 

When  the  huge  lavanges  break. 
Devastating  all  below.^ 

<*  Down  they  rushM  with  headlong  might, 
Swifter  than  the  panting  wind ; 

All  before  them  fear  and  flight, 
Death  and  silence  all  behind. 

«  How  the  forest  of  the  foe 

Bow'd  before  the  thunder  strokes, 

When  they  laid  the  cedars  low, 
When  they  overwhekn'd  the  oaks. 

*•  Thus  they  hew'd  their  dreadful  way ; 

Till,  by  numbers  forced  to  yield. 
Terrible  in  death  they  lay, 

Hie  AVKNOEKS  OF  THE  riELD." 


PART   IV. 

The  Wanderer  relates  the  circumstances 
death  of  Alberu 


itt^indiftg  the 


shephbud. 
<*  Pi,EDOE  the  memor3*  of  the  brave. 

And  the  spirits  of  the  dead  | 
Pledge  the  venerable  grave, 

Valour's  consecrated  t>ed. 

«  Wanderer,  cheer  thy  drooping  soul, 
This  inspiring  goblet  take } 

Drain  the  deep  delicious  bowl. 
For  thy  martyr'd  brethren's  sake. 


•  An  Indiscriminate  massacre  followed  the  battle. 

t  Two  hundred  selfdevoted  heroes  from  the  canton  of 
Pwlu  arrived,  at  the  cloee  of  the  baule,  to  the  aid  of  their 
brethren  of  Underwalden;  and  perished  to  a  man,  after 
having  slain  thrice  their  number. 

t  The  lavanges  are  tremeodous  t«irrents  of  melting  snow 
that  tumble  from  the  tops  of  the  Alps,  and  deluge  all  the 
country  before  them. 

Vol.  III.— 37 


WAVOIBSB, 

«  Hail !— all  haU!  the  patriot's  i^ve. 

Valour's  venerable  bedt 
Hail !  the  memory  of  the  brave. 

Hail !  the  spirits  of  the  dead. 

«  Time  their  triumphs  shall  proclain. 
And  their  rich  reward  be  this,^- 

Immortality  of  famo. 
Immortality  of  bliss." 

SBEPHEKD. 

**  On  that  melancholy  plain. 

In  that  conflict  of  despair. 
How  was  noble  Albert  slain  ? 

How  didst  thou,  old  warrior,  fare  f** 

WANOEEEB. 

"  In  the  agony  of  strife. 

Where  the  heart  of  batUe  bled 

Where  his  country  lost  her  life. 
Glorious  Albert  bow'd  his  head. 

**  When  our  phalanx  broke  away. 
And  our  stoutest  soldiers  fell. 

Where  the  dark  rocks  dimm'd  the  day) 
Scowling  o'er  the  deepest  dell ; 

**  There,  like  lions  old  in  blood. 
Lions  rallying  round  their  den, 

Albert  and  his  warriors  stood  i 
We  were  few,  but  we  were  men. 

**  Breast  to  breast  we  fought  the  gioimd, 
Arm  to  arm  repell'd  the  foe ; 

Every  motion  was  a  wound. 
And  a  death  was  every  blow. 

**  Thus  the  clouds  of  sunset  beam 
Warmer  with  expiring  light ; 

Thus  autumnal  meteors  stream 

Redder  through  the  darkening  night 

**  Miracles  our  champions  wrought— 
Who  their  dying  deeds  shsll  tell  I 

O  how  gloriously  they  fought  I 
How  triumphantly  they  fell ! 

**  One  by  one  gave  up  the  ghost. 
Slain,  not  conquer'd, — they  died  free. 

Albert  stood,— himself  a  hostt 
Last  of  all  the  Swiss  was  he. 

**  So,  when  night  with  rising  shade 
Climbs  the  Alps  from  steep  to  steep 

Till,  in  hoaiy  gloom  array'd. 
All  the  giant  mountains  sleep ; 

<*  High  in  heaven  their  monarch*  stands. 
Bright  and  beauteous  from  afar, 

Shining  unto  distant  lands 
Like  a  new-created  star. 


•  Mont  Blanc ;  which  is  so  much  higher  than  the  sor 
rounding  Alps,  that  It  catches  and  retains  the  beams  of 
the  sun  tweniy  mimutsa  eariier  and  later  tlian  thejr,  and, 
crowned  with  eternal  ice,  may  be  seen  from  an  immense 
distance  purpling  with  his  eastern  light,  or  crimsoned 
with  his  setting  glory  while  mist  and  obscurity  rest  on  the 
mountains  below. 
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«  WhUe  I  ttraggled  through  the  fight. 

«  Bow'd  to  Heaven's  mysterious  will. 

Albert  wtt  my  tword  and  shield  t 

I  am  worthy  yet  of  you  i 

Yes !— I  am  a  nother  atUl, 

And  I  iainted  on  the  field. 

Though  I  feel  a  widow^  too.** 

**  Slow  awakening  from  that  trance, 

When  my  loul  retumM  to  day, 
YanishM  were  the  fiends  of  France^- 

«  Mother,  widow,  mourner,  all, 
AU  kind  names  in  oner-my  cUldi 

But  in  Albert's  blood  I  lay. 

On  thy  faithful  nedE  I  faU| 

«•  Slain  for  me,  his  dearest  breath 

Kiss  me,— are  we  reconciled  ?»» 

On  my  lips  he  did  resign  $ 

Slain  for  me,  he  snatchM  his  death 

WAITDEREm's  DAVABTSB. 

From  the  btow  that  menaced  mine. 

«Tes,  to  Albert  I  appeal: 

«  He  had  raised  his  dying  head, 
And  was  gazing  on  my  face ; 
As  I  woke,— the  spirit  fled. 

Albert,  answer  from  aboTe, 
That  my  Other's  breast  may  feel 
All  his  daughter's  heart  of  lore." 

But  IftU  his  last  embrace." 

SHEPHUID. 

«  Faint  and  wayworn  as  they  be 

**  Bfan  of  suffering !  such  a  tale 

With  the  day's  long  journey,  sire» 

Would  bring  tears  from  maxble  eyes  I»» 

Let  thy  pilgrim  family 
Now  with  me  to  rest  retire." 

WANDEKBB. 

**  Ha !  my  daughter's  cheek  gVbws  pale !" 

WAlTDEXEX'ft  WIFE. 

*•  Help !  O  help !  my  daughter  dies  !** 

WANDEKUL 

**  Calm  thy  transports,  O  my  wife ! 
Peace !  for  these  dear  orphans'  sake !" 

WANDEJREB^  WIFE. 

•«  0  my  joy,  my  hope,  my  life, 
0  my  child,  my  child,  awake !'' 

WAm>EEEB. 

•*  God !  0  God,  whose  goodness  gives  i 
God !  whose  wisdom  takes  away — 
Spare  my  ckiid." 

SHEPHEKO. 

«  She  lives,  she  lires!** 

WANDEAES. 

*<  Lives  ?— my  daughter,  didst  thou  say  ? 

"  God  Almighty,  on  my  knees. 

In  the  dust  will  I  adore 
Thine  unsearchable  decrees  i 
'    .—She  was  dead :— she  lives  once  more." 

wardeber's  daughtek. 
**  When  poor  Albert  died,  no  prayer 

Call'd  him  back  to  hateid  life: 
0  that  I  had  perish'd  there. 

Not  his  widow,  but  his  wife !" 

WANDERER. 

«  Dare  my  daughter  thus  repine  ? 

Albert,  answer  from  above ; 
Tell  me,— -are  these  infants  thine. 

Whom  their  mother  does  not  love  ?" 

wanderer's  daughter. 
••  Does  not  love  .'—my  father,  hear } 

Hear  me,  or  my  heart  will  break ; 
Dea^  is  life,  but  only  dear 

For  my  parents',  children's  sake. 


WANDERER. 

«  Yes,  the  hour  invites  to  sleep  i 
Till  the  morrow  we  must  part:— 

Nay,  my  daughter,  do  not  weep. 
Do  not  weep  and  break  my  heart 

**  Sorrow-soothing  sweet  repose 
On  your  peaceful  pillows  lights 

Angel  hands  your  eyelids  dose- 
Dream  of  Paradise  to-night" 


PART   V. 

The  Wanderer,  being  left  alone  with  theahephsH,  ntatts 
his  advtttUuei  after  the^batile  of  UnderwaUen. 

SHEPHERD. 

<*  When  the  good  man  yields  his  breath, 
(For  the  good  man  never  dies,) 

Bright,  beyond  the  gulf  of  death, 
Lo !  the  land  of  promise  lies. 

*<  Peace  to  Albeit's  awful  shade. 
In  that  land  where  sorrows  cease  i 

And  to  Albert's  ashes,  hdd 
In  the  earth's  cold  bosom,  peace." 

WANDERER. 

«  On  the  fatal  field  I  lay. 
Till  the  hour  when  twilight  pale, 

Like  the  ghost  of  dying  day, 

Wander'd  down  the  darkening  vale. 

**  Then  in  agony  I  rose, 
And  with  horror  look'd  around. 

Where,  embracing  friends  and  foes. 
Dead  and  dying,  strew'd  the  ground. 

"  Many  a  widow  fiz'd  her  eye. 
Weeping,  where  her  husband  bkd, 

Heedless,  though  her  babe  was  by. 
Prattling  to  his  father  d«»d 
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«Mtny  a  mother,  in  denpair, 

**  One  pale  moment  fixM  I  stood 

TuniiDg  up  th^  ghastly  slain,      - 

In  astonishment  severe ; 

Sought  her  son,  her  hero  there, 

Horror  petrified  my  blood,— 

Whom  she  long*d  to  seek  in  vain. 

I  was  wither'd  up  with  fear. 

«  Dark  the  evening  shadows  roll'd 

<>  Then  a  sudden  trembling  came 

On  the  eye  that  gleam  *d  in  death  t 

O'er  my  limbs  {  I  felt  on  fire. 

And  the  evening  dews  fell  cold 

Burning,  quivering  like  a  flame 

On  the  lip  that  gaspM  for  breath. 

In  the  instant  to  expire." 

«« As  I  gazed,  an  ancient  dame. 

SHEFHEEIK 

— She  was  childlett  by  her  look,— 

«  Rather  like  the  mountain  oak. 

With  refreshing  cordials  came ; 

Tempest-shaken,  rooted  fast, 

Of  her  bounty  1  partook.        / 

Grasping  strength  from  every  stroke. 

•*  Then,  with  desperation  bold. 

While  it  wresUes  with  the  blast" 

Albert's  precious  corpse  I  bore 
On  these  shoulders  weak  and  old, 

WAKDEXEE. 

Bow'd  with  misery  before. 

«  Ay !— my  heart,  unwont  to  yield. 

Quickly  quell'd  the  strange  affright, 

*(  Albert's  angel  gave  me  strength, 

And  undaunted  o'er  the  field 

As  I  stagger'd  down  the  glen  i 

I  began  my  lonely  flight 

And  I  hid  my  charge  at  length 
In  its  wildest,  deepest  den. 

*'  Then,  retiming  through  the  shade 
To  the  battle  scene,  I  sought, 

^Afongst  the  slain,  an  axe  and  spade  $ 
With  such  weapons  rREEMEir  fought 

**  Scythes  for  swords  our  youth  did  wield, 

In  that  execrable  strife : 
Ploughshares  in  that  horrid  field 

Bled  with  slaughter,  breathed  with  life. 

**  In  a  dark  and  lonely  cave. 
While  the  glimmering  moon  arose,  ' 

Thus  I  dug  my  Albert's  grave  $ 
There  his  hallow'd  limbs  repose. 

**  Tears  then,  tears  too  long  represt, 
Gush'd: — they  fell  like  healing  balm. 

Till  the  whirlwind  in  my  breast 
Died  into  a  dreary  calm. 

*(  On  the  fresh  earth's  humid  bed. 
Where  my  martyr  lay  enshrined, 

T^  forlorn,  unhappy  head. 
Crazed  with  angubh,  I  reclined. 

«*  But  while  o'er  my  weary  eyes 
Soothing  slumbers  seem'd  to  creep. 

Forth  I  sprang,  with  strange  surprise. 
From  the  clasping  arms  of  sleep. 

«  For  the  bones  of  Albert  dead 
Heaved  the  turf  with  horrid  throes, 

And  his  grave  beneath  my  head. 
Burst  asunder  j — ^Albert  rose ! 

*•  *  Ha !  my  son — my  son,*  I  cried, 

•  Wherefore  hast  thou  left  thy  grave  f* 
*  Fly,  my  fiither,'  he  replied  j 

*  Save  my  wife — my  children  save.' 

**  In  the  passing  of  a  breath 
This  tremendous  scene  was  o'er  t 

Darkness  shut  the  gates  of  death, 
Silence  seal'd  them  as  before. 


'<  Loud  the  gusty  nigfat>wind  blew. 
Many  an  awful  pause  between. 

Fits  of  light  and  darkness  flew. 
Wild  and  sudden  o'er  the  scene. 

"  For  the  moon's  resplendent  eye 
Gleams  of  transient  glory  shed  $ 

And  the  clouds,  athwart  the  sky 
Like  a  routed  army,  fled. 

*'  Sounds  and  voices  fill'd  the  vale. 
Heard  alternate  loud  and  low  i 

Shouts  of  victory  swell'd  the  gale. 
But  the  breezes  murmur'd  wo. 

<<  As  I  climb 'd  the  mountain's  sid«, 
Whl^e  the  lake  and  valley  meet. 

All  my  country's  power  and  pride 
Lay  in  ruins  at  my  feet 

*<  On  that  grim  and  ghastly  plain 
Underwalden's  heart-strings  broke. 

When  she  caw  her  heroes  slain. 
And  her  rocks  receive  the  yoke. 

«  On  that  plain,  in  childhood's  houra. 
From  their  mother's  arms  set  free. 

Oft  those  heroes  gather'd  flowers. 
Often  chased  the  wandering  bee. 

**  On  that  plain,  in  rosy  youth, 
They  had  fed  their  father's  flocks. 

Told  their  love,  and  pledged  their  truth. 
In  the  shadow  of  those  rocks. 

*<  Ther«,  with  shepherd's  pipe  and  son^, 
In  the  merry  mingling  dance, 
I     Once  they  led  their  brides  along, 

Ifow ! ^Perdition  seize  thee.  Franc* 

SHEPHEED. 

«*  Heard  not  Heaven  th'  accusing  cries 
Of  the  blood  that  smoked  around. 

While  the  life-warm  sacrifice 
Palpitated  on  the  ground  ?" 
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«  Wnth  in  fllMwe  bMpt  Us  9tm% 
To  confoond  tbe  gniKj  feet 

Dot  the  thunder  will  not  roar 
TiU  the  flMh  hM  ttmck  the  blow. 

«  Vengeince,  ▼engesace  will  not  itiy  t 
It  shall  burst  on  Gallia's  head, 

Sudden  as  the  Judgment-day 
To  the  unezpecting  dead. 

«  From  the  Revolution's  flood 

Shall  a  fiery  dragon  start ; 
He  shall  drink  his  mother*!  blood. 

He  shaU  eat  his  father's  heart. 

*«  Nurst  by  anarchy  and  crime, 
He ^but  distance  mocks  my  sight, 

O  thou  great  avenger,  Tun ! 

Bring  thy  strangest  birth  to  light" 

SHEPHEBD. 

«  Prophet !  thou  hast  spoken  well, 
And  I  deem  thy  words  divine  t 

Now  the  mournful  sequel  tell 
Of  thy  country'*  woes  and  thine." 

WAKnntEB. 
"Though  the  moon's  bewilder'd  bark, 

By  the  midnight  tempest  tost, 
In  a  sea  of  vapours  dark, 

In  a  gulf  of  clouds  was  lost  j 

«  Still  my  Journey  I  pursued, 
Climbing  many  a  weary  steep, 

Whence  the  closing  scene  I  view'd 
With  an  eye  that  could  not  weep. 

«*  Stant»-«  melancholy  pyre— 
And  her  hamlets  blaxed  behind, 

With  ten  thousand  tongues  of  fire 
Writhing,  raging  in  the  wind.* 

«  Flaming  piles,  where'er  I  tum'd. 
Cast  a  grim  and  dreadfiil  light  $ 

Like  funereal  lamps  they  bum'd 
In  the  sepulchre  of  night ; 

«  While  the  red  illumhied  flood. 
With  a  hoarse  and  hollow  roar, 

Seem'd  a  lake  of  living  blood. 
Wildly  weltering  on  the  shore. 

«  Midst  the  mountains  far  away 
Soon  I  spied  the  sacred  spot. 

Whence  a  slow  consuming  ray 
Glimmer'd  from  my  native  cot 

«  At  the  sight  my  brain  was  fired. 
And  afresh  my>  heart's  wounds  bled } 

Still  I  gaaed :— -the  spark  expired^ 
Nature  seem'd  extinct.— I  fled. 


«Fled;  and,  ere  liM  Bo«i  of  iiy, 
Reach'd  the  lonely  goftt-herd'k  aest. 

Where  my  wHfe,  my  chUdivn  Hjh- 
HusbMid— fitker*— Hiink  the  mt" 


PART    VI. 

The  Wanderer  infinrmtf  the  shepherd  that,  after  the  en» 
pie  of  many  of  his  ceuntrymen  flying  fi«n  the  tTranoy 
of  France,  it  is  his  hitention  to  settle  in  eon 
pporlnce  of  America. 

SHSPHEED. 

«  Wahdeker,  whither  wouldst  thou  roam 

To  what  region  ftor  away 
Bend  thy  steps  to  find  a  home. 

In  the  twilight  of  thy  day  ?" 

WAHDEEEB. 

«*  In  the  twilight  of  my  day, 

I  am  hastening  to  the  West  t 
There  my  weary  limbs  to  lay. 

Where  the  sun  retires  to  rest 

«  Far  beyond  th'  Atlantic  floods, 
Stretch'd  beneath  the  evening  sky. 

Realms  of  mountains,  dark  with  woods 
In  Columbia^  bosom  lie. 

«  There,  in  glens  and  caverns  rude. 

Silent  since  the  world  began, 
Dwells  the  virgin  Solitvde, 

Unbetray'd  by  faithless  man ; 

«« Where  a  tyrant  never  trod, 
Where  a  slave  was  never  known, 

But  where  Nature  worships  God 
In  the  wilderness  alone: 


*  The  town  of  Sunts,  and  the  surrounding  villages, 
•rere  burnt  by  the  French  on  the  night  after  the  battle  of 
Underwalden,  and  the  beautifv  .valley  was  converted 
^to  a  wilderneea  .1 


«  —Thither,  thither  would  I  roam  i 
There  my  children  may  be  free; 

I  for  them  will  find  a  home. 
They  shall  find  a  grave  for  OMk 

«  Though  my  fathers'  bones  afar 

In  their  native  land  repose. 
Yet  beneath  the  twilight  star 

Soft  on  mine  the  turf  shall  dose. 

«  Though  the  mould  that  wraps  my  day 
When  this  storm  of  life  is  o'er, 

Never  since  creation  lay 
On  a  human  breast  l>efore  i— 

«  Tet  in  sweet  communion  there. 
When  she  follows  to  the  dead,   • 

Shall  my  besom's  partner  share 
Her  poor  husband's  lowly  bed. 

«  Albert's  babes  shall  deck  our  grav« 
And  my  daughter's  duteous  tears 

Bid  the  flowery  verdure  wave 
Through  the  winter  waste  of  yenn  * 

SHEPHERD. 

**  Long  before  thy  sun  descend. 
May  thy  woes  and  wanderings 

Late  and  lovely  be  thine  end ; 
Hope  and  triumph,  joy  and  peace ! 
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« At  our  lak9i»  at  dftjr't  decline, 
Brighten  through  t)ie  gathering  gloom. 

May  thy  latest  mpneBtt  shine 

TbnNigh  tli«  nightfall  of  the  tomb." 

wahoehsx. 
**  Thovf^  our  pacents  peHshM  here, 

Like  the  pbcMnix  on  her  nest, 
Lo !  new*fledged  her  win^  appear. 

Hovering  in  the  golden  West 

**  Thither  shall  her  sons  repair. 
And  beyond  the  roaring  main 

Find  their  native  country  there. 
Find  their  Switzerland  again. 

<<  Mountains,  can  ye  chain  the  will  ? 

Ocean,  canst  thou  quench  the  heart  / 
No;  I  feel  my  country  still, 

LiBKBTT !  where'er  thou  art 

"  Thus  it  was  in  hoaiy  time. 
When  our  fathers  sallied  forth, 

Full  of  confidence  sublime, 

From  the  famine-wasted  North.* 

**'  Freedom,  in  a  land  of  rocks 

Wild  as  Scandinavia,  give. 
Power  Eternal!  where  our  flocks 

And  our  little  ones  may  live.' 

**  Thus  they  pray'd  {—a  sacred  hand 
Led  them  by  a  path  unknown. 

To  that  dear  delightful  land 
Which  I  yet  must  call  my  own. 


« To  the  vale  of  Switz  they 

Soon  their  meliorating  toil 
Gave  the  fbrests  to  the  flame, 

And  their  ashes  to  the  soiL 

'<  Thence  their  ardent  labours  spread. 
Till  above  the  mountain  snows 

Towering  beauty  show'd  her  head. 
And  a  new  creation  rose ! 

**  80,  in  regions  wild  and  wide. 
We  will  pierce  the  savage  woods. 

Clothe  the  rocks  in  purple  pride. 
Plough  the  valleys,  tame  the  floods.; 

«<  Till  a  beauteous  inland  isle. 

By  a  forest  sea  embraced. 
Shall  make  desolation  smile 

In  the  depth  of  his  own  waste. 


*  There  is  a  timdltlon  among  the  Svrisi,  that  thejr  are 
descended  from  the  ancient  acandlnavtaiis;  among  whom, 
In  a  remote  age,  theie  arose  so  grievous  a  famine,  that  H 
WBS  determined  in  the  assembly  of  the  nation,  that  every 
tenth  man  and  Us  famiij  should  quit  tfieir  oonnury,  and 
seek  a  new  possession.  Six  thousand,  chosen  tqrloc,  thus 
smigrated  at  once  from  the  North.  Thoy  prayed  to  God 
to  conduct  them  to  a  land  like  their  own,  where  they 
3Bl^t  dwell  In  freedom  and  quiet,  finding  food  for  their 
fcmaies,  and  pasture  iur  their  caule.  Ood,  eays  the  tradl- 
tton,  led  them  to  a  valley  among  the  Alps,  where  they 
cleared  away  the  forests,  built  the  town  of  SwiUE,  and 
afterwaids  peopled  and  cultivated  the  cantons  of  Url  and 
Underwaldeo. 


**  There,  unenvied  and  unknown. 
We  shall  dw^  see  use  and  f^ 

In  a  country  all  our  own, 
In  a  land  of  Kberty." 

SHXFHCnD. 

<<Tet  the  woods,  the  rocks,  the  streams, 
Unbeloved,  shall  bring  to  mind. 

Warm  with  evening's  purple  beams. 
Dearer  objects  left  behind  1 

<*  And 'thy  native  country^  song, 

CaroU'd  in  a  foreign  clime. 
When  new  echoes  shall  prolong,^  ' 

Simple,  tender,  and  sublime ; 

**  How  will  thy  poor  cheek  turn  pale. 
And,  before  thy  bannhM  eyes, 

Underwalden's  charming  vale 

And  thine  own  sweet  cottage  rise .'" 


**  By  the  glorious  ghost  of  Texx  ; 

By  Mogarthen's  awful  fray  t 
By  the  field  where  Albert  fell 

In  thy  last  and  bitter  day ; 

«  Soul  of  Switserland,  arise ! 

Ha !  the  spell  has  waked  llie  dealt 

From  her  ashes  to  the  skies 

Switzerland  exalts  her  bead. 

**  See  the  queen  of  mountaina  stand 

In  immortal  mail  complete, 
With  the  lightning  in  her  hand. 

And  the  Alps  beneath  her  leet 

^  Haik !  her  voieet— ^ My  sons,  awakat 
Freedom  dawns,  behold  the  day: 

From  the  bed  of  bondage  break, 
Tis  your  mother  c^lls^obey.' 

**  At  the  sound,  our  fathers'  graves. 

On  each  ancient  battle-plain. 
Utter  groans,  and  toss  like  waves 

When  the  wild  blast  sweeps  the  owln. 

«  Rise,  my  brethren !  cast  away 
All  the  chains  that  bind  you  slaves  t 

Rise,— -your  mother's  voice  obey. 
And  appease  your  £ahers'  graves^ 

**  Strike ! — the  conflict  is  begun } 
Freemen,  soldiers,  follow  me. 

Shout !  the  victory  is  won, — 
SwrrznaLAVS  ahd  lukett!" 

SHSPHERV. 

**  Warrior,  warrior,  stay  thine  arm ! 
Sheathe,  O  sheathe  thy  frantic  sword  !* 

WAVDSBEn. 

«  Ah !  I  rave— I  fain^— tha  cbarm 
FUes,r-— and  memory  is  restored. 

«  Yes,  to  agony  nestond 

From  the  too  tnasporting  cbaimt— 
Sleep  for  ever,  O  my  sword ! 

Be  thou  wither'd,  0  cone  arm ! 
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*'  Switzerland  it  bat  m  same  t 
—Yet  I  fietl,  wh«re*tr  I  roam. 

That  my  heart  U  itill  the  tame, 
Switzerland  it  ttUl  my  home." 


THE  GRAVE. 

Thckb  it  a  calm  for  those  who  weep, 
A  rest  for  weary  pilgrims  found. 
They  softly  lie  and  sweetly  sleep 

Low  in  the  gronnd. 

The  stom  that  wrecks  the  winter  sky 
No  more  disturbs  their  deep  repose, 
Tlian  summer  erening's  latest  sigh 

That  shuts  the  rose. 

I  long  to  lay  this  painful  head 
And  aching  heart  beneath  the  soil, 
To  slumber  in  that  dreamless  bed 

From  all  my  toil. 

For  misery  stole  me  at  my  birth. 
And  cast  me  helpless  on  the  wild  t 
I  perish  i — O  my  mother  earth. 

Take  home  thy  child. 

On  thy  dear  lap  these  limbs  reclined, 
Shall  gently  moulder  into  thee : 
Nor  leare  one  wretched  trace  behind 
Resembling  me. 

Hark ! — a  strange  sound  affrights  mine  ear; 
My  pulse,— my  brain  runs  wild,— I  rave  i 
—Ah  !  who  art  tliou  whose  voice  I  hear  ? 
— ^  I  am  TH«  osAVK  !»• 

**  The  OEAVS,  that  never  spake  before. 
Hath  found  at  length  a  tongue  to  chide  t 
0  listen  !— I  will  speak  no  more  :— 
Be  silent,  pride ! 

**  Art  thou  a  wnncH  of  hope  forlorn. 
The  victim  of  consuming  care  ? 
It  thy  distracted  conscience  torn 

ByfeU  despair? 

"  Do  Ibul  misdeeds  of  former  times 
Wring  with  remorse  thy  guilty  breast  ? 
And  ghotts  of  unforgiven  crimes 

Murder  thy  rest ! 

«Lash*d  by  the  fbries  of  the  mind. 
From  wrath  and  vengeance  wouldst  thoi  flee  ? 
Ah !  think  not,  hope  not,  fool,  to  find 
A  friend  in  me. 

**  By  all  the  terrors  of  the  tomb. 
Beyond  the  power  of  tongue  to  tell  $ 
By  the  dread  secrets  of  my  womb  i 

By  death  and  belli 

**  I  charge  thee  uvz !— repeat  and  pray, 
In  dust  thine  infamy  deplore; 
There  yet  is  mercy — go  thy  wray. 

And  sin  no  more. 


<*  Art  thou  a  uovrntttM.  f-^ast  thoa  knowa 
The  joy  of  innocent  deU^tt^ 
Endearing  days  fot  ever  flown. 

And  tranquil  nighti  ? 

**  O  uvK !— «nd  deeply  cherish  still 
The  sweet  remembranee  of  the  pestt 
Rely  on  Heaven's  nnehanging  will 

For  peace  at  laeL 

*<  Art  thou  a  wAHnxmEB  I — ^Hast  thou  seea 
O'erwhelming  tempests  drown  thy  bark  ? 
A  shipwreek'd  sufferer,  hast  thou  been 
Misfortune's  mark  f 

**  Though  long  of  winds  and  waves  the  wgoitf 
Condemn 'd  in  wretchedness  to  roam, 
LrvE ! — thou  shalt  reach  a  sheltering  port, 
A  quiet  home. 

**  To  FKiKirDSRip  didst  thou  trust  thy  lame, 
And  was  thy  friend  a  deadly  foe. 
Who  stole  into  thy  breast  to  aim 

A  surer  blow  f 

*<  Live  *— and  repine  not  o'er  his  loss, 
A  loss  unworthy  to  be  told  t 
Thou  hast  mistaken  sordid  dross 

For  friendship's  gold. 

"  Seek  the  true  treasure,  seldom  found. 
Of  power  the  fiercest  griefs  to  calm, 
And  soothe  the  bosom's  deepest  wound 

With  heaven^  balm. 

"  Did  woman's  charms  thy  yovth  beguile. 
And  did  the  fair  one  faithless  prove  ? 
Hath  she  betray'd  thee  with  a  smile. 

And  sold  thy  love  ? 

**  Live  I    Twas  a  false  bewildering  fiiei 
Too  often  lovet  insidious  dart 
Thrills  the  fond  soul  with  wild  desire. 
But  kills  the  heart 

**  Thou  yet  shalt  know,  how  sweet,  how  deax 
To  gaze  on  listening  beauty's  eye  i 
To  ask| — and  pause  in  hope  and  fear 
Till  she  reply. 

«  A  nobler  flame  shall  warm  thy  breat^ 
A  brighter  maiden  faithful  prove ; 
Thy  youth,  thine  age,  shall  yet  be  blest 
In  woman't  love. 

•<  — Whate'er  thy  lot,— whoe'er  thou  be^ 
Confett  thy  folly,  kiss  the  rod. 
And  in  thy  chastening  sorrows  see 

The  hand  of  God. 

**  A  bruised  reed  he  will  not  break  i 
Afflictions  all  his  children  feel } 
He  wounds  them  for  his  mercy's  sake, 
He  wounds  to  heaL 

**  Humbled  beneath  his  mighty  hand. 
Prostrate  his  providence  adore : 
rris  done !— Arise !  He  bids  thee  sUn< 
To  fall  no  more. 


ODE   TO   THE    VOLUNTEERS- OF   BRITAIN. 


«  Now»  triTeUer  in  the  vale  of  tottis, 
To  lealmf  of  eTerlastiog  light. 
Through  time'ft  daik  wUdernefs  of  yeais. 
Pursue  thy  flight 

«  There  ii «  calm  for  those  who  weep, 
A  rest  for  weary  pilgrims  found  s 
Axd  while  the  mouldering  ashes  sleep 
Low  in  the  ground, 

•*  The  soul,  of  origin  divine, 
God's  glorious  image,  freed  from  elay. 
In  heaven's  eternal  sphere  shall  shine 
A  star  of  day. 

«  The  SUN  is  but  a  spark  of  fire, 
A  transient  meteor  in  the  sky 
The  SOUL,  immortal  as  its  Sire, 

Shall  irxvx&  dis." 


ODE  TO  THE  VOLUNTEERS  OP  BRITAIN, 

OH  THE  FBOSPBCT  OF  INVASIOV. 

0  Ton  the  death  of  those 
Who  for  their  country  die. 
Sink  on  her  bosom  to  repose, 
And  triumph  where  they  lie ! 

How  beautiful  in  death 
The  warrior's  corpse  appears, 
Embalm'd  by  fond  affection's  breath, 
And  bathed  in  woman's  tears ! 

Their  loveliest  natite  earth 
Enshrines  the  fallen  brave  { 
In  the  dear  land  that  gave  them  birth 
They  find  their  tranquil  grave. 

—But  the  wild  waves  shall  sweep 
Britannia's  foes  away. 
And  the  blue  monsters  of  the  deep 
Be  surfeited  with  prey.— 

No !— they  have  'scaped  the  waves, 
'Scaped  the  sea-monsters'  maws  $ 
They  come!  but  0,  shall  Gallic  slaves 
Give  English  freemen  laws  ? 

ByAUred's  spirit, No! 

— Rbg,  ring  the  loud  alarms ; 

Ye  drums,  awake,— ye  clarions,  blow, 

Te  heralds,  shout  *<  To  arms !" 

To  arms  our  heroes  fly ; 
And,  leading  on  their  lines, 
fhe  British  banner,  In  the  sky, 
The  star  of  conquest  shines. 

The  lowering  battle  ibrms 

Its  terrible  array ; 

Like  clashing  clouds  in  mountain  storms. 

That  thunder  on  their  way. 

The  rushing  armies  meet ; 
And  while  they  pour  their  breath. 
The  4trong  earth  shudders  at  their  feet, 
The  day  grows  dim  with  death. 


—Ghosts  of  the  mighty  dead ! 
Tour  chUdrent  hearts  inspire ; 
And  while  they  on  your  ashes  tread. 
Rekindle  all  your  fire. 

The  dead  to  life  return ; 

Our  fathers'  spirits  rise  t 

—My  brethren,  in  your  breasU  they  bum. 

They  sparkle  in  your  eyes. 

Now  launch  upon  the  foe 
The  lightning  of  your  rage ; 
Strike,  strike  th'  assaiUng  giants  low. 
The  lltans  of  the  age. 

They  yield,— they  break^-they  fly. 
The  victory  is  won  ; 
•  Pursue  !— they  ftiint— they  fall^-they  d*»— 
0  stay !— the  ivrik  is  done. 

Spirit  of  vengefjice !  restt 
Sweet  mercy  cries, "  Forbear !»» 
She  clasps  the  vanquish'd  to  her  breast } 
Thou  wilt  not  pierce  them  there  ? 

—Thus  vanish  Britain's  foes 
From  her  consuming  eye ; 
But  rich  be  the  reward  of  those 
Who  conquer, — those  who  die. 

O'ershadowing  laurels  deck 

The  living  hero's  brows  j 

But  lovelier  wreaths  entwine  his  neck, 

His  children  and  his  spouse. 

Exulting  o'er  his  lot. 

The  dangers  he  has  braved. 

He  clasps  the  dear  ones,  hails  the  cot. 

Which  his  own  valour  saved. 

Daughters  of  Albion,  weep  i 

On  this  triumphant  plain 

Tour  fathers,  husbands,  brethren  sleep 

For  you  and  freedom  slain. 

O  gently  close  the  eye 
That  toved  to  look  on  you ; 
O  seal  the  lip  whose  earliest  sigh. 
Whose  latest  breath  was  true  i 

With  knots  of  sweetest  flowers 

Their  wmding-sheet  perfume ; 

And  wash  their  wounds  with  true-love  showeit 

And  dress  them  for  the  tomb. 

For  beautiful  in  death 
The  warrior's  corpse  appears, 
Embalm'd  by  fond  affection's  breath, 
And  bathed  in  woman's  tears. 

—Give  me  the  death  of  those 
Who  for  their  country  die ; 
And  0  be  mine  like  their  repose. 
When  cold  and  low  they  lie ! 

Their  loveliest  mother  earth. 
Enshrines  the  fallen  brave; 
In  her  sweet  hp  who  gave  them  birth 
They  find  their  tranquil  grave. 
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HANNAH. 

At  fold  tixtNn  my  roving  betrt 
Was  pierced  by  love's  delightftil  dart: 
Keen  tnotport  Uirobb*d  through  every  vein, 
—I  never  felt  so  tweet  m  pain .' 

Where  eirelii^  woods  enbower'd  the  glade, 
I  met  the  dear  romantic  msidt 
I  ttole  her  hand,-^it  shrunk,— but  no ) 
I  would  not  let  my  captive  go. 

With  all  the  fisrvency  of  youth. 
While  passion  told  the  tale  ^  trutb^ 
I  mark'd  my  Hannah's  downcast  eye, 
Twas  kind,  but  beautifully  shy. 

Not  with  a  warmer,  purer  lay. 
The  sun,  enamour*d,  woos  young  hfay  i 
Nor  Bfay,  with  softer  maiden  grace, 
Turns  from  the  sun  her  bhishing  &ce  ; 

But,  swifter  than  the  frighted  dove. 
Fled  the  gay  morning  of  my  love  t 
Ah !  that  so  bright  a  mom,  so  soon. 
Should  vanish  in  so  dark  a  noon. 

The  angel  of  affliction  rose, 
And  in  his  grasp  a  thousand  woes  \ 
He  pour'd  his  vial  on  my  head. 
And  all  the  heaven  of  rapture  fled. 

Tet,  in  the  glory  of  my  pride, 

I  stood,— «nd  an  his  wrath  defied ; 

I  stood,— though  whirlwinds  shook  my  brain. 

And  lightnings  cleft  my  soul  in  twain. 

I  shunn*d  my  nymph  r-^d  knew  not  why 
I  durst  not  meet  her  gentle  eye ; 
I  shunn'd  her— for  I  eould  not  bear 
To  marry  her  to  my  despair. 

Yet,  sick  at  heart  with  hope  delay'd» 
Oft  the  dear  image  of  that  naid 
Glanced,  like  the  rainbow,  o*er  my  nind. 
And  promised  happiness  behind. 

The  storm  blew  o*er,  and  in  my  breast 
The  halcyon  peace  rebuilt  her  nest  t 
The  storm  blew  o'er,  and  clear  and  inild 
The  sea  of  youth  and  pleasure  smiled. 

"Twas  on  a  merry  mom  of  May, 
To  Hannah's  cot  I  took  my  way  i 
My  eager  hopes  wero  on  the  wing. 
Like  swallows  sporting  in  the  spring. 

Then  as  I  climb'd  the  mountains  o'er, 
I  lived  my  wooing  days  once  more ) 
And  fancy  sketch'd  my  married  lot. 
My  wife,  my  children,  and  my  cot 

I  saw  the  village  steeple  rise,— 
My  soul  sprang,  sparkling,  in  my  eyes ; 
The  rural  bells  rang  sweet  and  clear,— 
My  fond  heart  listen 'd  in  mine  ear. 

I  leach'd  the  hamlet  t— all  was  gay ; 
I  loie  a  mstic  holiday.  *, 

1  met  a  wedding,— stepp'd  a'lide ; 
It  pass'd — ny  Hannah  was  the  bride. 


^^-Tbere  is  a  grief  that  eaaeot  ftel; 
It  leaves  a  wound  that  wfll  not  heal  i 
-»-lify  heart  grew  cold^t  felt  not  Hwa  s 
When  shall  it  cease  to  feel  again  f 


THE  OCEAN. 

WmiiTMl    AT   fOASBOftOUOB,  OT   TH« 
1806. 

All  hail  to  the  ruhis,*  the  rocks  and  the  sfaoras  \ 

Thou  wid^mlling  oeean,  all  bail ! 

Now  brilliant  wVth  sunbeams,  and  dimpled  with  oais^ 

Now  dark  with  the  fresh  blowing  gale. 

While  fcA  o'er  thy  besom  the  cloud  shadewt  mSL^ 

And  the  silver^wing'd  sea-fowl  oa  high. 

Like  meteors  bespan^  the  sky, 

Or  dive  in  the  gulf,  or  triumphantly  ride. 

Like  foam  on  the  surges,  the  swans  of  the  tide. 

From  the  tumult  and  smoke  of  the  c^ty  set  Iree, 

With  eager  and  awful  delight; 

From  the  crest  of  the  mountain  I  gaze  upon  theei 

I  gaze,— and  am  changed  at  the  sightf 

For  mine  eye  is  illumined,  my  geni  js  takes  flight. 

My  soul,  like  the  sun,  with  a  glance 

Embraces  the  boundless  expanse, 

And  moves  on  thy  waters,  wherever  they  roll. 

From  the  day-darting  zone  to  the  night-ehadowM 

pole. 
My  spirit  descends  vrfaere  ihe  day-spring  Is  bom. 
Where  the  billows  are  rubies  on  fire. 
And  the  breezes  that  rock  the  light  cradle  of  moir 
Are  sweet  as  the  phoenix's  pyre  x 
O  regions  of  beauty,  of  love,  and  desire ! 
O  gardens  of  Eden  !  in  vain 
Placed  far  on  the  fathomless  main, 
Where  nature  with  innocence  dwelt  in  her  youth. 
When  pure  was  her  heart,  and  unbroken  her  tiutk 

But  now  the  fair  rivers  of  Paradise  wmd 
Through  countries  and  kingdoms  o'erthrown ; 
Where  the  giant  of  tjrranny  crashes  mankind, 
Where  he  reigns^— and  will  soon  reign  alone ) 
For  wide  and  more  wide,  o'er  the  sunbeaming  xone 
He  stretches  bis  hundred-fold  arms. 
Despoiling,  destroying  its  charms ; 
Beneath  his  broad  footstep  the  Ganges  Is  dry. 
And  the  mountains  recoil  from  the  flash  of  his  eye. 

Thus  the  pestilent  Upas,  the  demon  of  trees. 
Its  boughs  o'er  the  wilderness  spreads. 
And  with  livid  contagion  polluting  the  breeze. 
Its  mildewing  influence  sheds  i 
The  birds  on  the  wing,  and  the  flowers  in  their  bsd^ 
Are  slain  by  its  venomous  breath. 
That  darkens  the  noonday  with  death. 
And  pale  ghosts  of  travellers  wander  around. 
While   their   mouldering  skektona  whiten   the 
ground. 

Ah !  why  hath  Jebotah,  fai  fom^g  flie  world, 
,  With  the  waters  divided  the  land. 
His  ramparts  of  rocks  round  the  continent  hurl'd. 
And  cradled  the  deep  in  his  hand. 
If  man  may  transgress  his  eternal  command. 
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And  leap  o'er  the  booadi  of  hb  birth, 

To  ravige  the  uttermost  earth. 

And  violate  nations  and  realms  that  should  b« 

Distinct  as  the  billows,  yet  one  as  the  sea  ? 

There  are^  gloomy  ocean,  a  brotherless  ckn. 

Who  traverse  thy  banishiog  waves. 

The  poor  disinherited  outcasts  of  maa» 

Whom  avarice  eoius  into  slaves. 

From  the  homes  of  their  kindred,  their  forefathers* 

graves. 
Love,  friendship,  and  conjugal  Miss, 
They  are  dragged  on  the  hoary  abyss; 
The  shark  boats  their  shrieks,  and  ascending  to-day, 
Demands  of  the  spoiler  his  share  of  the  prey. 

Then  Joy  to  the  tempest  that  whelms  them  beneath. 
And  makes  their  destruction  its  sport  j 
But  wo  to  the  winds  that  propitiously  breathe. 
And  waft  them  in  safety  to  port, 
Where  the  vultures  and  vampires  of  Mammon  re- 
sort; 
Where  Europe  exultingly  drains 
The  life-blood  from  Africa's  veins  { 
Where  man  rules  o'er  man  with  a  merciless  rod, 
And  spurns  at  his  footstool  the  image  of  God. 

The  hour  is  approaching — a  terrible  hour ! 
And  Vengeance  is  bending  her  bow ; 
Already  the  clouds  of  the  hurricane  lower, 
And  the  rock-rending  whirlwinds  blow : 
Back  rolls  the  huge  ocean,  hell  opens  below  s 
The  floods  return  headlong,— they  sweep 
The  slave-cultured  lands  to  the  deep. 
In  a  moment  entomb'd  in  the  horrible  void. 
By  their  Maker  himself  in  his  anger  destioy'd. 

Shall  this  be  the  fate  of  the  canl-planted  isles. 

More  lovely  than  clouds  in  the  west. 

When  the  sun  o'er  the  ocean  descending  in  smiles, 

Sinks  sofUy  and  sweetly  to  rest  ? 

—No  J— Father  of  mercy !  beftiend  the  opprest  i 

At  the  voice  of  thy  gospel  of  peace 

Bfay  the  sorrows  of  Africa  cease ; 

And  slave  and  his  master  devoutly  unite 

To  walk  in  thy  freedom,  and  dwell  in  thy  light  !* 

As  homeward  my  w^ry-wing'd  fancy  extends, 

Her  star-lighted  course  through  the  skies. 

High  over  the  mighty  Atlantic  ascends, 

And  turns  upon  Europe  her  eyes : 

Ah,  me !  what  new  prospects,  new  horrors  arise  f 

I  see  the  war-tempested  flood 

All  foaming,  and  panting  with  blood  i 

The  panic-struck  ocean  in  agony  roars, 

Rebounds  from  the  battle,  and  flies  to  his  shores. 

For  Britannia  is  wielding  the  trident  to-day 
Consuming  her  foes  in  her  ire. 
And  hurling  her  thunder  with  absolute  sway 
From  her  wave-ruling  chariots  of  Are  t 
^■^hn  triumphs  r— the  winds  and  the  waters  con- 
spire. 
To  spread  her  invincible  name ; 
—The  universe  rings  with  her  fame ; 


*  Alluding  to  the  glorious  socceaitf  f  the  Moravian  mis- 
knarles  among  iho  Negroes  in  ihe  West  Indies. 


—But  the  cries  of  the  fatherless  mix  with  he* 

praise. 
And  the  tears  of  the  widow  are  shed  on  her  bays. 

O  Britain !  dear  Britain !  the  land  of  my  births 
O  isle,  most  enchantingly  fair ! 
Thou  pearl  of  the  ocean !  thou  gem  of  the  earth ! 
0  my  mother !  my  mother  I  beware  s 
For  wealth  is  a  phantom,  and  empire  ^  snare} 
O  let  not  thy  birthright  be  sold 
For  reprobate  glory  and  gold : 
Thy  distant  dominions  like  wild  graftings  shoot. 
They  weigh  down  thy  trunk,— tbey  will  tear  up 
thy  root  I— 

The  root  of  thine  oak,  O  my  country !  that  stands 

Rock-planted  and  flourishing  free ; 

Its  branches  are  stretch'd  o'er  the  uttermost  landf 

And  its  shadow  eclipses  the  sea  i 

The  blood  <^  our  ancestors  nou:Bb'd  the  tree  i 

From  their  tombs,  from  their  assies  it  sprung! 

Its  boughs  with  their  trophies  are  hung  { 

Their  spirit  dwells  in  it  t— and,  hark !  lor  it  spoke  i 

The  voice  of  our  fathers  ascends  from  their  oak:— 

<*  YeBritonn,  who  dwell  where  we  conquer'd  of  old. 

Who  inherit  our  battle-field  graves  { 

Though  poor  were  your  fathers,— gigantic  and  bold, 

We  were  not,  we  could  not  be,  slaves  i 

But  firm  as  our  rocks,  and  as  free  as  our  waves. 

The  spears  of  the  Romans  we  broke, 

We  never  stbop'd  under  their  yoke ; 

In  the  shipwreck  of  nations  we  stood  up  alone, —  . 

The  world  was  great  OeBsar's— but  Britain  our  own. 

**  For  ages  and  ages,  with  barbarous  foes» 

The  Saxon,  Norwegian,  and  Gaul, 

We  wrestled,  wore  foil'd,  were  cast  down,  but  we 

rote 
With  new  vigour,  new  life,  from  each  fid)  t 
By  all  ITS  iDtre  conquer'd^Wm  coirQVBm'n  them 

ALL. 

—The  cruel,  and  cannibal  mind, 

We  soften 'd,  subdued,  and  refined  \ 

Bears,  wolves,  and  sea-monsters,  they  rush'd  from 

their  den ; 
We  taught  them,  we  tamed  them,  we  tuni'd  tiiem 

to  men. 

«Love  led  the  wild  hordes  in  his  flower^woven 

bands. 
The  tenderest,  strongest  of  chains ; 
Love  married  our  hearts,  he  united  our  hands. 
And  mingled  the  blood  in  our  vems ; 
One  race  we  became :— on  the  mountains  and  plains, 
Where  the  wounds  of  our  country  were  closed. 
The  ark  of  religion  reposed, 
The  unquenchable  altar  of  liberty  blazed. 
And  the  temple  of  justice  in  mercy  was  raised. 

«*  Ark,  altar,  and  temple,  we  left  with  our  breath 

To  our  children,  a  sacred  bequest ; 

0  guard  them,  O  keep  them,  in  life  and  in  death! 

So  the  shades  of  your  fathers  shall  rest. 

And  your  spirits  with  ours  be  in  Paradise  blest  s 

—Let  ambition,  the  sin  of  the  brave. 

And  avarice,  the  soul  of  a  slave. 

No  longer  seduce  your  aifections  to  roam 

From  liberty,  justice,  religion,  at  hoxe.»» 
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THE  COMMON  LOT. 

OircB  in  the  flight  of  ages  put, 
There  lived  a  man  t — and  who  was  hb  ? 
•^Mortal .'  hpwe*er  thy  lot  be  catt. 
That  man  resembled  thee. 

Unknown  the  region  of  his  birth, 
The  land  in  which  he  died  unknown  t 
His  name  has  perishM  from  the  earth, 
This  truth  survives  alone  :— 

That  joy  and  grief,  and  hope  and  fear, 
Alternate  triumphM  in  his  breast  < 
His  bliss  and  wo, — a  smile,  a  tear ! 
— Oblivion  hides  the  rest. 

The  bounding  pulse,  the  languid  limb. 
The  changing  spirits'  rise  and  fall ; 
We  know  that  these  were  felt  by  him. 
For  these  are  felt  by  alL 

He  tuffer'd,— but  his  pangs  are  o*ers 
Enjoy'd,— but  his  delights  are  fled ; 
Had  friends,— his  friends  are  now  no  more ; 
And  foes,— -his  foes  are  dead. 

He  loved,— but  whom  he  loved,  the  grave 
Hath  lost  in  its  unconscious  wombi 
O  she  was  fair— but  naught  could  save 
Her  beauty  from  the  tomb. 

He  saw  whatever  thou  hast  seen ; 
£ncounter*d  all  that  troubles  thee ) 
He  was — ^wbatever  thou  hast  been  t 
He  i»— what  thou  shalt  be. 

The  rolling  seasons,  day  and  night. 
Sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the  earth  and  main, 
Erewhile  his  portion,  life,  and  light. 
To  him  exist  in  vain. 

The  clouds  and  sunbeams,  o'er  his  eye 
That  once  their  shades  and  glory  threw. 
Have  left  in  yonder  silent  sky 
No  vestige  where  they  flew. 

The  annals  of  the  human  race. 
Their  ruins,  since  the  world  began. 
Of  HIM  afford  no  other  trace 
Than  this,— Thekb  lived  a  man  ! 


THE  HARP  OF  SORKOW. 

I  OAVE  my  harp  to  Sorrow's  hand. 
And  she  has  ruled  the  chords  so  long, 

They  will  not  speak  at  my  command  j — 
They  warble  only  to  her  song. 

Of  dear,  departed  hours, 

Too  fondly  loved  to  last. 
The  dew,  the  breath,  the  bloom  of  flowers, 

Snapt  in  their  freshness  by  the  blasts 

Of  long,  long  years  of  future  care, 

Till  lingering  nature  yields  her  breath. 

And  endless  ages  of  despair. 

Beyond  the  judgment-day  of  death  t — 


The  weeping  minstrel  ringt. 

And,  while  her  numbers  flow. 
My  spirit  tiemblet  with  the  strings, 

Rsvponsivt  to  tiie  notes  of  wo. 

Would  gladness  move  a  sprightlier  ttiaSB, 
And  wake  liis  wiM  harp's  clcareft  taut». 

The  chords,  impatient  to  complain. 
Are  dumb,  or  only  utter  moans. 

And  yet,  to  soothe  the  mind 

With  luxury  of  grief. 
The  soul  to  suffering  all  resign'd 

In  sorrow's  music  lieels  relieL 

Thus  o'er  the  light  JEoUan  lyre 
The  winds  of  dark  November  stray. 

Touch  the  quick  nerve  of  every  wire. 
And  on  its  magic  pulses  play ; 

Till  all  the  air  around 

Mysterious  murmurs  fill, 
A  strange  bewildering  dream  of  sound. 

Most  heavenly  sweet, — yet  mournful  stilV 

O !  snatch  the  harp  from  Sorrow's  hand, 
Hope !  who  hast  been  a  stranger  long; 

0 !  strike  it  with  sublime  command. 
And  be  the  poet's  life  thy  song. 

Of  vanish'd  troubles  sing, 

Of  fears  for  ever  fled. 
Of  flowers  that  bear  the  voice  of  spring, 

And  burst  and  blossom  from  the  deadt 

Of  home,  contentment,  health,  repose, 
Serene  delights,  while  years  increase } 

And  weary  life's  triumphant  close 
In  some  calm  sunset  hour  of  peace  i 

Of  bliss  that  reigns  above. 

Celestial  May  of  youth. 
Unchanging  as  Jehovah's  love. 

And  everlasting  as  his  truth : 

Sing,  heavenly  Hope ! — and  dart  thine  hand 
O'er  my  frail  harp,  untuned  so  long  $ 

That  harp  shall  breathe,  at  thy  command. 
Immortal  sweetness  through  thy  song. 

Ah  I  then,  this  gloom  control. 

And  at  thy  voice  shall  start 
A  new  creation  in  my  soul, 

A  native  Eden  in  my  heart. 


POPE'S  WILLOW. 


Verses  written  kr  an  ura,  made  out  of  the  trunk  of  Iks 
weeping  willow,  Imponed  from  the  Bast,  and  planiad  tf 
Pope  In  his  grounds  al Twickenham,  where  tt  flourished 
many  jean;  but,  falling  Into  decay,  li  was  lately  col 
down. 

Ere  Pope  resign'd  his  tuncfbl  breath. 

And  made  the  turf  his  pillow. 
The  minstrel  hung  his  harp  in  death 

Upon  the  drooping  willow  | 
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That  willow  ^on  EophntM*  ttraod. 
Had  tprnng  beneath  hit  tratniiig  hand. 

Long  as  rerolving  seasons  flew. 
From  youth  to  age  it  flonrisb'd  i 

Bj  yernal  winds  and  starlight  dew. 
By  showers  and  sunbeams  nonrishM} 

And  while  in  dust  the  poet  slept. 

The  willow  o'er  his  ashes  wept 

Old  Time  beheld  his  silvery  head 
With  graceful  grandeur  towering. 

Its  pensile  boughs  profusely  spread. 
The  breezy  lawn  embowering. 

Till  arch'd  around,  there  seem'd  to  shoot 

A  grove  of  scions  from  one  root 

Thither,  at  summer  noon,  he  view'd 

The  lovely  Nine  retreating. 
Beneath  its  twilight  solitude 

With  songs  their  poet  greeting. 
Whose  spirit  in  the  willow  spoke. 
Like  Jove*s  from  dark  Dodona*s  oak. 

By  harvest  moonlight  there  he  spied 

The  fairy  bands  advancing; 
Bright  Ariel's  troops,  on  Thames'^  side. 

Around  the  willow  dancing  t 
Gay  sylphs  among  the  foliage  play'd. 
And  glow-worms  glitterM  in  the  shade. 

One  mom,  while  Time  thus  mork'd  the  tree 

In  beauty  green  and  glorious, 
«  The  hand,"  he  cried, « that  planted  thee 

0*er  mine  was  oft  victorious; 
Be  vengeance  now  my  calm  employ, — 
One  work  of  Pope's  I  wiU  destroy." 

He  spake,  and  struck  a  silent  blow 
With  that  'dread  arm  whose  motion 

LajTS  cedars,  thrones,  and  temples  low. 
And  wields  o'er  land  and  ocean 

The  unremitting  axe  of  doom, 

That  fells  the  forest  of  the  tomb. 

Deep  to  the  willow's  root  it  went. 

And  cleft  the  core  asunder. 
Like  sudden  secret  lightning,  sent 

Without  recording  thunder  t 
—From  that  sad  moment,  slow  away 
Began  the  willow  to  decay. 

In  vain  did  spring  those  bowers  restore. 
Where  loves  and  graces  revell'd. 

Autumn's  wild  gales  the  branches  tore. 
The  thin  gray  leaves  difhevell'd. 

And  every  wasting  winter  found 

The  willow  nearer  to  the  ground. 

Hoaiy,  and  weak,  and  bent  with  age. 

At  length  the  axe  assaUM  iti 
It  bow'd  before  the  woodman's  rage  t 

—The  swans  of  Thames  bewail'd  it. 
With  softer  tones,  with  sweeter  breath. 
Than  ever  charm'd  the  ear  of  death. 

O  Pope !  hadst  thou,  whose  lyre  so  long 
The  wondering  world  enchanted. 

Amidst  thy  paradise  of  song 
This  weeping  willow  planted  i 


Among  thy  loftiest  laurels  teen. 
In  deathless  verse  for  ever  green* 

Thy  chosen  tree  had  stood  sublime. 

The  storm  of  ages  braving. 
Triumphant  o'er  the  wrecks  of  time 

Its  verdant  banner  waving. 
While  regal  pyramids  decay'd. 
And  empires  perish'd  in  its  shade. 

An  humbler  lot,  O  tree !  was  thine, 
— Gone  down  in  all  thy  glory ; 

The  sweet,  the  moumfbl  task  be  mine. 
To  sing  thy  simple  story ; 

Though  verse  like  e^  in  vain  would  laiit 

The  fame  of  thy  departed  days. 

Tet,  fallen  willow !  if  to  me 
Such  power  of  song  were  given. 

My  lipe  should  breathe  a  soul  through  thee. 
And  call  down  fire  from  heaven. 

To  kmdle  in  this  hallow'd  urn 

A  flame  that  would  for  ever  bum. 


THL  SWISS  COWHERD'S  SONG  IN  A 
FOREIGN  LAND. 
mrrATEn  fbok  the  nEiccR. 
O,  WHEN  shall  I  visit  the  land  of  my  birth. 
The  loveliest  land  on  the  face  of  the  earth  f 
When  shall  I  those  scenes  of  affection  explore. 
Our  forests,  our  fountains, 
Our  hamlets,  our  mountains, 
With  the  pride  of  our  mountains,  the  maid  I  adore  r 
0,  when  shall  I  dance  on  the  daisy-white  mead. 
In  the  shade  of  an  elm,  to  the  sound  of  the  reed  ? 

When  shall  I  return  to  that  lowly  retijfat. 
Where  all  my  fond  objects  of  tenderness  meet,— 
The  lambs  and  the  heifers  that  follow  my  call. 

My  father,  my  mother, 

My  sister,  my  brother. 
And  dear  Isabella,  the  joy  of  them  all  ? 
O,  when  shall  I  visit  the  land  of  my  birth  f 
— Tis  the  loveliest  land  on  the  face  of  the  earth 


THE  DIAL. 


This  shadow  on  the  dial's  &ce. 

That  steals  from  day  to  day. 
With  slow,  unseen,  unceasing  pace. 

Moments,  and  months,  and  years  away  | 
This  shadow,  which,  in  every  clime. 

Since  light  and  motion  first  began, 
Hath  held  its  course  sublime — 

What  is  it  ?— Mortal  man  I 
It  u  the  scythe  of  time : 
-'A  shadow  only  to  the  eye ; 

Yet,  in  its  calm  career. 
It  levels  all  beneath  the  sky; 

And  still,  through  each  succeedhig  year 
Right  onward,  with  resistless  power, 
Its  stroke  shall  darken  every  hour, 
Till  nature's  race  be  run. 
And  time's  last  shadow  shall  eclipse  the  ran 
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fCor  only  o'er  the  dUrt  face, 

This  silent  phantom,  day  by  day. 
With  slow,  unseen,  unceasing  pace. 

Steals  moments,  months,  and  fears  away  i 
From  hoary  rock  and  aged  tree, 

From  prond  Palmyrat  monlderiog  walls. 
From  Teneriffe,  towering  o*er  the^  sea, 

From  every  blade  of  grass  it  falls. 
For  still,  where'er  a  shadow  sweeps. 

The  ttoytfae  of  Time  destroys. 
And  man  at  every  footstep  weeps 

O'er  evanescent  Joys ; 
Like  flow'rets  glittering  with  the  dews  of  mom 
Fair  for  a  moment,  then  for  ever  shorn. 
— Ah !  soon,  beneath  tb'  inevitable  blow, 
I,  too,  shall  lie  in  dust  and  darkness  low. 


Then  Time,  the  conqueror,  will  i 

His  scythe,  a  trophy,  o'er  my  tomb. 
Whose  moving  shadow  shall  portend 

Each  frail  beholder's  doom. 
O'er  the  wide  earth's  illnsiined  space, 

Though  time's  triumphant  flight  be  shown, 
The  truest  index  on  its  face 

Points  from  the  churchyard  stone. 


A  MOTHER'S  LOVE. 

A  mother'^  love, — how  sweet  the  name  I 

What  U  a  mother's  love  ? 
•*A  noble,  pure,  and  tender  flame, 

Enkindled  from  above, 
To  bleas  a  heart  of  earthly  mould  i 
The  warmest  love  that  can  grow  cold; 

This  is  a  mother's  love. 

To  brin|;  a  helplen  babe  to  light. 

Then,  while  it  lies  forlorn, 
To  gaze  upon  that  dearest  sight, 

And  feel  herself  new-born, 
In  its  existence  lose  her  own. 
And  live  and  breathe  in  it  alone  t 

This  is  a  mother's  love. 

Its  weakness  in  her  arms  to  bear  i 

To  cherish  on  her  breast. 
Feed  it  from  love's  own  fountain  there. 

And  lull  it  there  to  rest ; 
Then  while  it  slumbers  watch  its  breath, 
As  if  to  guard  from  instant  death  j 

This  is  a  mother's  love. 

To  mark  its  growth  from  day  to  day. 

Its  opening  charms  admire, 
Catch  from  its  eye  the  earliest  ray 

Of  intellectual  fire ; 
To  smile  and  listen  while  it  talks. 
And  lend  a  finger  when  it  walks  s 

This  is  a  mother's  love. 

And  can  a  mother's  love  grow  cold  ? 

Can  sho  forget  her  boy  ? 
His  pleading  innocence  behold. 

Nor  weep  for  grirf— for  joy ! 
A  mcUier  may  forget  her  child. 
While  wolves  devour  it  on  the  wild  t 

—Is  thi9  a  mother's  love  ? 


Ten  thousand  voioee  anewer,  **  No  !* 

Te  dasp  your  babes  and  kitsf 
Your  bosoms  yearn,  four  eyes  o'erflow| 

Yet,  ah !  -  remember  this  { 
The  in£uit,  rearM  akine  for  eartii. 
May  live,  may  die,'*to  curse  hu  birth  i 

-^s  tki$  a  mother'*  love  f 

A  parent's  heart  may  prove  a  snare  i 

The  child  she  loves  so  well. 
Her  hand  may  lead,  with  gentlest  care, 

Down  the  smooth  road  to  hell  ( 
Nourish  its  frame,— destn^  its  mindi 
Thus  do  the  blind  mislead  the  blind. 

Even  with  a  mother'!  love. 

Blest  infont !  whom  his  mother  taught 

Early  to  seek  the  Lord, 
And  pour'd  upon  his  dawning  thought 

The  day-spring  of  the  word ; 
This  was  the  lesson  to  her  son, 
— ^Time  is  eternity  begun : 

Beheld  that  mothert  love.* 

Blest  mother !  who,  in  wisdom's  path, 

By  her  own  parent  trod. 
Thus  taught  her  son  te  flee  the  wrath. 

And  know  the  fear  of  God : 
Ah !  youth^like  him  enjoy  your  prime. 
Begin  eternity  in  time, 

Taught  by  that  mother's  love. 

That  mother^  love  .*— how  sweet  the  name! 

What  wa$  that  mother**  love  ^ 
— ^The  noblest,  purest,  tendereet  flame. 

That  kindles  from  above 
Within  a  heart  of  earthly  mould. 
As  much  of  heaven  as  heart  can  hold. 
Nor  through  eternity  grows  cold: 

This  was  that  mother's  love. 


THE  GLOW-WORM. 


The  male  of  this  insect  Is  said  to  be  a  fly,  whieh  the  femaiS 
caterpillar  attimcts  io  the  ni^t  \»j  the  Instie  of  her  naiii 

When  evening  closes  nature's  eye. 
The  glow-worm  lights  her  little  spari^ 

To  captivate  her  favourite  fly. 
And  tempt  the  rover  through  the  dariL 

Conducted  by  a  sweeter  star 

Than  all  that  deek  the  fields  above, 

He  fondly  hastens  tnm  aAur, 
To  soodie  her  solitude  with  love. 

Thus  in  this  wilderness  of  tears. 
Amidst  the  world's  perplexing  gloom. 

The  transient  torch  of  Hymen  cheers 
Tiie  pilgrim  joumeyii^  to  the  tomb. 

Unhappy  he  whose  hopeless  eye 
Turns  to  the  light  of  love  in  vain; 

Whose  cynosure  is  in  the  sky, 
He  on  tlio  dark  and  lonely  main. 
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THE  OAK. 

IMITATID  nbOK  VBB  ttAUUOl  OV  ■BnMTASIO. 

Tbc  toll  oak,  towering  to  tlie  skies. 
The  Airy  of  the  wind  defies, 
From'age  to  age,  in  virtue  strong. 
Inured  to  stand,  and  suiler  wrong. 

CerwhelmM  at  length  upon  the  plain. 
It  puts  forth  wings,  and  sweeps  the  main ; 
The  selfsame  foe  undaunted  braves. 
And  fights  the  winds  upon  the  waves. 


THE  WIDOW  AND  THE  FATHERLESS. 

WBLt,  thou  art  gone,  and  I  am  leftt 
But  O !  bow  cold  and  dark  to  me 
This  world,  of  every  charm  bereft, 
Whei«  all  was  beautiful  with  thee ! 

Though  I  have  seen  thy  form  depart 
For  ever  from  my  widow'd  eye, 
I  hold  thee  in  mine  inmost  heart  $ 
There,  there  at  least  thou  canst  not  die. 

Farewell  on  earth :  Heaven  clahn'd  iU  own  { 
Yet,  when  from  me  thy  presence  went, 
I  was  exchanged  for  God  alone: 
Let  dust  and  ashes  learn  content 

Ha !  those  small  voices,  silver  sweet ! 
Fresh  from  the  fields  my  babes  appear) 
They  fill  my  arms,  they  clasp  my  feet: 
— ^  0 !  could  your  father  see  us  here  !** 


THE  BIBLE. 

What  Is  tiie  world  ?— A  wiWering  ma«e, 
Where  sin  hath  trackM  ten  thousand  ways 

Her  victims  to  ensnare  i 
All  broad,  and  winding,  and  astope. 
All  tempting  with  perfidious  hope. 

All  ending  in  despair. 

Millions  of  pilgrims  throi^  those  roads. 
Bearing  their  baubles,  or  their  loads, 

Down  to  eternal  night: 
— One  humble  path,  that  never  bends. 
Narrow,  and  rough,  and  steep,  •setsids 

From  darkness  into  li|^ 

Is  there  a  guide  to  show  that  path  ? 
The  Bible  i— He  alone,  who  hath 

The  Bible,  need  not  stray : 
Tet  he  who  hath,  and  will  not  give 
That  heavenly  guide  to  all  that  live. 

Himself  shall  lose  the  way. 


HITMAN  LIFE. 

JobziT. 

How  few  and  evil  are  thy  days, 
Man,  of  a  woman  bom ! 
Trouble  and  peril  haunt  thy  ways: 
—Forth  like  a  flower  at  mom, 
The  tendtt  infant  springs  to  U^ht, 
Youth  blossoms  with  the  breeze. 
Age,  withering  age,  is  erapt  ere  ni^t  i 
—Man  like  a  shadow  flees. 

And  dost  Thou  look  on  such  a  one  ? 

Will  God  to  judgment  call 

A  worm,  for  what  a  worm  hath  done 

Against  the  Lord  of  all  ? 

As  fail  the  waters  from  the  deep. 

As  summer  brooks  run  dry> 

Man  lieth  down  in  dreamless  sleep ) 

— Oikr  life  is  vanity. 

Man  lieth  down,  no  more  to  wake, 

Till  yonder  arching  sphere 

Shall  with  a  roll  of  thunder  breal^. 

And  nature  disappear. 

— O !  hide  me,  till  thy  wrath  be  past,  ^ 

Thou,  who  canst  kill  or  save ; 

Hide  me,  where  hope  may  anchor  frst 

In  my  Redeemer's  grave. 


THE  DAISY  IN  INDIA. 


Supposed  to  be  addrweed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Carej,  the  leani> 
ed  and  illuBUioufl  B^ist  misBtaoary  at  Senunpore,  to 
the  first  plant  of  this  kind,  which  sprang  up  unex- 
pectedly in  his  garden,  out  of  some  English  earth,  In 
which  other  sSeds  had  been  conveyed  to  him  from  this 
country.  With  great  care  and  nursing,  the  doctor  has 
been  enabled  to  perpetuate  the  daisy  in  India,  as  an 
annual  only,  raised  by  seed  preserved  Irom  season  to 


Thucb  welcome,  little  English  flower! 
My  mother  country's  white  and  red, 
In  rose  or  lily,  till  this  hour. 
Never  to  me  such  beauty  spread : 
Transplanted  from  thine  island-bed, 
A  treasure  in  a  grain  of  earth. 
Strange  as  a  spirit  from  the  dead, 
Thine  embryo  sprang  to  birth. 

Thrice  welcome,  little  En|^ish  flower ! 
Whose  tribes,  beneath  our  natal  skies. 
Shut  close  their  leaves  while  vapours  lower  | 
But,  when  the  sun's  gay  beams  arise, 
With  unabash'd  but  modest  eyes. 
Follow  his  motion  to  the  west. 
Nor  cease  to  gaze  till  daylight  dies, 
Then  fold  thcniselyes  to  rest 

Thrice  welcome,  UtUe  English  flower, 
To  this  resplendent  hemisphere. 
Where  Flora's  giant  offspring  towei 
In  goi-geous  liveries  all  the  year; 
Thou,  only  thou,  art  little  here, 
Like  worth  unfriended  and  unknown, 
Yet  to  my  British  heart  more  dear 
Than  all  the  torrid  zone. 

Thrice  welcome,  little  English  flower ! 
Of  early  scenes  beloved  by  me. 
While  happy  in  my  father's  bower. 
Thou  Shalt  the  blithe  memorial  be } 


«M 
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The  fairy  tports  of  infancy, 
Totith'f  ^Iden  tge,  and  manhood's  prime, 
Home,  coootry,  kindred,  frieadf,— with  tbee» 
I  find  in  this  far  clime. 

Thrice  welcome,  little  En^ish  flower ! 
Ill  rear  thee  with  a  trembling  hand  t 
O,  for  the  April  sun  and  shower. 
The  sweet  May  dews  of  that  hit  land. 
Where  daisies,  thick  as  starlight,  stand 
In  every  walk  !^that  here  may  shoot 
Thy  scions,  and  thy  buds  expand, 
A  hundred  from  one  root  ... 

Thrfee  welcome,  little  English  flower! 
To  me  the  pledge  of  hope  unseen ; 
When  sorrow  would  my  soul  o*erpower 
For  joys  that  were,  or  might  have  been, 
I'll  call  to  mind  how,  fresh'and  green, 
I  eaw  thee  waking  from  the  dust  { 
Then  turn  to  heaven  with  brow  serene* 
And  pl9ce  in  God  my  trust 


THE  STRANGER  AND  HIS  FRIEND. 

**  Te  have  done  It  unto  me."— Matt  zzv.  40, 

A  poon  wayfaring  man  of  grief 
Hath  often  cross'd  me  on  my  way. 
Who  sued  so  humbly  for  relief,. 
That  I  could  never  answer, «  Nay ;" 
I  had  not  power  tD  ask  his  name. 
Whither  he  went,  or  whence  he  came. 
Yet  was  there  something  in  his  eye. 
That  won  my  love,  I  knew  not  why. 

Once,  when  my  scanty  meal  was  spread. 
He  enter'd  t — not  a  word  be  spake  t — 
Just  perishing  for  want  of  bread  { 
I  gave  him  all  {  he  bless'd  it,  brake, 
And  ate^— but  gave  me  part  again  i 
Mine  was  an  angel's  portion  then, 
For  while  I  fed  with  eager  haste. 
That  crust  was  manna  to  my  taste. 

I  spied  him,  where  a  fountain  burst 

Clear  from  the  rock ;  his  strength  was  gone } 

The  heedless  water  mock'd  his  thirst. 

He  heard  it,  saw  it  hurrying  on  t 

I  ran  to  raise  the  sufferer  up ; 

Thrice  from  the  stream  he  drain'd  my  cup. 

Dipt,  and  retum'd  it  running  o'er; 

I  drank,  and  never  thirsted  more. 

rrwas  i)ight;  the  floods  were  out;  it  blew 

A  winter  hurricane  aloof; 

I  heard  his  voice  abroad,  and  flew 

To  bid  him  welcome  to  my  roof; 

I  warm'd,  I  clothed,  I  cheer'd  my  guest. 

Laid  him  on  my  own  couch  to  rest ; 

Then  made  the  hearth  my  bed,  and  seemM 

In  Eden's  garden  while  I  dream'd. 

Stiipt,  wounded,  beaten,  nigh  to  death, 
I  found  him  by  the  highway  side  t 
I  roused  his  pulse,  brought  back  his  breath. 
Revived  his  spirit,  and  supplied 


Wine,  oU,  refreshment ;  be  was  heal'd ; 
I  had  myself  a  wound  conceal'd  ; 
Bat  ftom  fl»t  boor  forgot  fbe  smart. 
And  peace  bound  up  my  broken  heart 

In  prison  I  saw  him  next,  condemned 
To  meet  a  traitor's  doom  at  mom ; 
The  tide  of  lying  tongues  I  stemm'd. 
And  honour 'd  him  midst  shame  and  soomi 
My  friendship's  utmost  zeal  to  tiy. 
He  ask'd,  if  I  for  him  would  die ; 
The  flesh  was  weak,  my  blood  ran  chill, 
But  the  free  spirit  cried,  *«  I  wilL" 

Then  in  a  moment  to  my  view 
The  Stranger  darted  from  disguise. 
The  tokens  in  hb  hands  I  knew. 
My  Saviour  stood  before  mine  eyes : 
He  spake;  and  my  poor  name  He  named; 
**  Of  me  thou  hast  not  been  ashamed  t 
These  deeds  shall  thy  memorial  be ; 
Fear  not,  thou  didst  them  unto  Me." 


VIA  CRUCIS,  VIA  LUCK. 

Night  turns  to  day  :— 

When  sullen  darkness  lowers. 

And  heaven  and  earth  are  hid  from  sig^ 

Cheer  up,  cheer  up ! 

Ere  long  the  opening  flowers. 

With  dewy  eyes,  shall  shine  in  light 

Storms  die  in  calms  :— 

When  over  land  and  ocean 

Roll  the  loud  chariots  of  the  wind. 

Cheer  up,  cheer  up ! 

The  voice  of  wild  commotion 

Proclaims  tranquillity  behind. 

Winter  wakes  spring  i — 

When  icy  blasts  are  blowing 

O'er  frozen  lakes,  tiirough  naked  trees 

Cheer  up,  cheer  up ! 

All  beautiful  and  glowing. 

May  floats  in  fragrance  on  the  breeze. 

War  ends  in  peaces— 

Though  dread  artillery  rattle. 

And  ghastly  corpses  load  the  ground. 

Cheer  up,  cheer  up! 

Where  groan'd  the  field  of  battle. 

The  song,  the  dance,  the  feast  go  round. 

Toil  brings  repose  i — 

With  noontide  fervours  Deatmg, 
When  droop  thy  temples  o'er  thy  breaft, 
Cheer  up,  cheer  up ! 
Gray  twilight,  cool  and  fleeting. 
Wafts  on  its  wing  the  hour  of  rest 

Death  springs  to  life : — 

Though  brief  and  sad  thy  story, 
#%y  years  all  spent  in  care  and  gloom. 
Look  up,  look  up ! 
Etemi^  and  glory 
Dawn  through  the  portals  of  the  tomb 


THE    ADVENTURE   OP  ,A   STAR-                          Ml 

THE  AGES  OF  MAN. 

I  should  be  loath  to  foU 

Beside  the  common  way. 

Youth,  fond  youth !  to  thee  in  life's  gay  morning, 

Weltering  in  mire,  and  spum'd  by  all. 

New  and  wonderful  are  heaven  and  earth  i 

Till  trodden  down  to  clay. 

Health  the  hills,  content  the  fields  adorning. 

vr^-.             «  ■  T  .«...—.  A.  Ji^ 

Nature  .rings  with  melody  and  mirth ; 

Nor  would  I  choose  to  die 

All  on  a  bed  of  grass, 

Where  thousauds  of  my  kindred  lie 

And  idly  rot  in  mass. 

Love  invisible,  beneath,  above, 

Ccjiquers  all  things ;  all  things  yield  to  love. 

Time,  swift  time,  from  years  their  motion  stealing, 
Unperceived  hath  sober  manhood  brought  i 
Tknth,  her  pure  and  humble  fonns  revealing, 
Peoples  fancy*8  lairy-land  with  thought; 

Nor  would  I  Hke  to  spr^d 
My  thin  and  wither'd  face 
In  horhia  aiccus,  pale  and  dead, 
A  mummy  of  my  race. 

Loves,  loves  best,  the  quiet  bliss  of  home. 

No,— on  the  wings  of  air 

Age,  old  age,  in  sickness,  pain,  and  sorrow. 

Might  I  be  left  to  fly, 

I  know  not  and  I  heed  not  where. 

Creeps  with  lengthening  shadow  o'er  the  scene  | 

A  waif  of  earth  and  sky ! 

Life  was  yesterday,  'tis  death  to-morrow. 

And  to-day  the  agony  between  r 

Or  flung  upon  the  stream. 

Then  bow  longs  the  weary  soul  for  thee. 

Cttri'd  like  a  fiiry-boat. 

Bright  and  beautiful  eternity .' 

As  through  the  changes  of  a  dream. 

To  the  world's  end  to  float ! 

Who  that  hath  ever  been, 

ASPIRATIONS  OP  YOUTH- 

Could  bear  to  be  no  more  ? 

Yet  who  would  tread  again  the  scene 

HioHEK,  higher  will  we  climb 

He  trod  through  life  before  ? 

Up  the  mount  of  glory. 

That  our  names  may  live  through  time 

On,  widi  intense  desire, 
Man'k  spirit  will  move  on; 

In  our  country's  story : 
Happy,  when  her  welfare  calls. 
He  who  conquers,  he  who  falls. 

Deeper,  deeper'let  us  toil 

It  teems  to  die,  yet  like  Heaven's  fif«, 
It  is  not  quench'd,  but  gone. 

* 

In  the  mines  of  knowledge- 

Nature's  wealth  and  learning's  spoil 

THE  ADVENTURE  OF  A  STAB. 

Win  from  school  and  college ; 

ADOBBSSED  TO  A  TOUNO  LADT. 

Delve  we  there  for  richer  gems 

Than  the  stars  of  diadems. 

A  STAR  would  be  a  flower ; 

So  down  from  heaven  it  came, 

Onward,  onward  will  we  presjf 

And  in  a  honeysuckle  bower 

Through  the  path  of  duty  i 

Lit  up  its  little  flame. 

Virtue  is  true  happiness. 

There  on  a  bank,  beneath  the  shade. 

Excellence  true  beauty: 

By  sprays,  and  leaves,  and  blossoms  mafito 

Minds  are  of  supernal  birth, 

It  overlook'd  the  garden  ground^ 

Let  US  make  a  heaven  of  eartk. 

— A  landscape  stretching  ten  yards  rour  d  ? 

Close  and  closer  then  we  knit 

0  what  a  change  of  place 

Hearts  and  bands  together. 

From  gazing  through  eternity  of  space ! 

Where  our  fireside  comforts  sit 

Gay  plants  on  every  side 

In  the  wildest  weathers 

Unclosed  their  lovely  blooms. 

0 !  they  wander  wide,  who  roam            » 

And  scatter'd  far  and  wide 

For  the  joys  of  life,  from  home. 

Their  ravishing  perfumes  i 

Nearer,  dearer  bands  of  love 

The  butterfly,  the  bee. 

Draw  our  souls  In  union. 

And  many  an  insect  on  the  wing. 

To  our  Father's  house  above. 

Full  of  the  spirit  of  the  spring. 

To  the  saints'  communion ; 

Flew  round  and  round  in  endless  glee, 

Thither  evexy  hope  ascend. 

There  may  all  our  labours  end. 

Ranging  and  revelling  everywhere. 

Now  all  the  flowers  were  up,  and  drest 

In  robes  of  rainbow-colour'd  light; 

THE  FALLING  LEAF. 

Tk9  pale  primroses  look'd  their  best. 
Peonies  blush'd  with  all  their  might; 

Wekb  I  a  trembling  leaf,               ^ 

Dutch  tulips  from  their  beds 

On  yonder  stately  tree. 

Flaunted  their  atately  heads ; 

After  a  season  gay  and  brief. 

Auriculas,  like  belles  and  beaux. 

Condemn'd  to  fade  and  flee ; 

Guttering  with  birth-night  splendour,  rose  | 

MONTGOMERY. 


And  poljrtDthutM  dkpIayM 

The  brillUnce  of  th«lr  goM  broeade  t 

H«M  h^naeinths  of  httvtnlsr  bine 

Shook  their  lieh  trettet  to  the  mora. 

While  Tose-budt  tcarcelj  ikow*d  their  hiie« 

But  coyly  lingered  on  the  tborn« 

Till  their  loved  nightingale,  who  tarried  long, 

Should  wake  them  into  beau^  with  hit  song. 

The  violets  were  past  their  prime. 

Yet  their  departing  breatii 

Was  sweeter,  in  the  blast  of  death, 

Than  all  the  lavish  fragrance  of  the  thyme. 

Amidst  this  gorgeous  train, 
Our  truant  star  shone  forth  in  vaini 
Though  in  a  vnreath  of  periwinkle. 
Through  whose  fine  gloom  it  strove  to  twinkle. 
It  seem*d  no  bigger  to  the  view 
Than  the  light-spangle  in  a  drop  of  dew. 
—Astronomers  may  shake  their  polls, 
And  tell  me,— every  orb  that  rolls 
Through  heaven's  sublime  expanse 
Is  sun  or  world,  whose  speed  and  size 
Confound  the.stretch  of  mortal  eyes. 
In  nature's  mystic  dance : 
It  may  be  so 
For  aught  I  know. 

Or  aught  indeed  that  they  can  showf 
Yet  till  they  prove  what  they  aver. 
From  this  plain  truth  I  will  not  stir, 
—A  star's  a  star ! — but  when  I  think 
Of  sun  or  world,  the  star  I  sink ; 
Wherefore  in  verse,  at  least  in  mine. 
Stars,  like  themselves,  in  spite  of  fate,  shall 
shine. 

Now,  to  retwn  (for  we  have  wander'd  fiur) 

To  what  was  nothing  but  a  simple  atari 

— ^Where  all  was  jollity  around. 

No  fellowship  the  stranger  found. 

Those  lowliest  children  of  the  earth. 

That  never  leave  their  mother'^  lap. 

Companions  in  theii^harmless  mirth. 

Were  smiling,  blushing,  dancing  there, 

Feasting  on  dew,  and  light,  and  air, 

And  fearing  no  mishap. 

Save  from  the  hand  of  lady  fair, 

Who,  on  her  wonted  walk, 

Pluck'd  one  and  then  another, 

A  sister  or  a  brother. 

From  its  elastic  stalk ; 

Happy,  no  doubt,  for  one  sharp  pang,  to  die 

On  her  sweet  bosom,  withering  in  her  eye. 

Thus  all  day  long  that  star^  hard  lot. 
While  bliss  and  beauty  ran  to  waste, 
Was  but  to  witness  on  the  spot 
Beauty  and  bliss  it  could  not  taste. 
At  length  the  sun  went  down,  and  then 
Its  faded  glory  came  again, 
With  brighter,  bolder,  purer  light. 
It  kindled  through  the  deepening  night, 
Till  the  green  bower,  so  dim  by  day, 
Glow'd  like  a  fairy-palsce  with  its  beams  | 
In  vain,  for  sleep  on  all  the  borders  lay, 
The  flowers  were  laughing  in  the  land  of 
dreams. 


Our  star,  in  nelanchoty  Hale, 

StUl  sigh'd  to  find  itself  alone. 

Neglected,  cold,  and  desolate. 

Unknowing  and  unknown. 

Lifting  at  last  an  anxious  eye. 

It  saw  that  circlet  empty  in  the  sky 

Where  it  was  wont  to  roll. 

Within  a  hair*breadth  of  the  pole  i 

In  that  same  instant,  sore  aroased. 

On  the  strange  blank  all  natvre  gaaeds 

Travellers,  bewUder'd  lor  their  guide, 

In  glens  and  forests  lost  their  way } 

And  ships,  on  ocean's  trackless  tide. 

Went  ieaifully  astray. 

The  star,  now  wiser  for  its  folly,  knew 

Its  duty,  dignity,  and  bliss  at  home ; 

So  up  to  heaven  again  it  flew. 

Resolved  no  more  to  roam. 

One  hint  the  humble  bard  may  send 

To  her  ibr  whom  these  lines  are  pennM: 

— 0  may  it  be  enough  for  her 

To  shine  in  her  own  character ! 

0  may  she  be  content  to  grace. 

On  earth,  in  heaven,  her  proper  place! 


MAKE  WAY  FOR  LIBERTY. 

On  the  exploit  of  Aniold  Wlnkelried  at  the  battle  of  Sa» 
pach,  In  which  the  Swiss,  fighting  tar  their  iadepeo^ 
enee,  touUy  defeated  the  Austr^na,  In  the  fouiteemh 
century.  ^^ 

*;  Maxx  way  for  liberty !"— he  cried  i 
Made  way  for  liberty,  and  dkd ! 

In  arms  the  Austrian  phalanx  stood, 
A  living  wall,  a  human  wood ! 
A  wall,  where  eytry  conseions  stone 
Seem'd  to  its  kindred  thousands  grown  i 
A  rampart  all  assaults  to  bear. 
Till  time  to  dust  their  frames  should  w««t 
A  wood  like  that  enchanted  grove* 
In  which  with  fiends  Rinaldo  strove. 
Where  every  silent  tree  possess'd 
A  spirit  prison'd  in  its  breast. 
Which  the  first  stroke  of  coming  strife 
Would  startle  into  hideous  life. 
So  dense,  so  still,  the  Austrians  stood, 
A  living  wall,  a  human  wood ! 
Impregnable  their  front  appears. 
All  horrent  with  projected  apeaxs. 
Whose  polish'd  p^ts  before  them  sUne, 
From  flank  to  fliiak,  one  brilliant  line. 
Bright  as  the  breakers'  ifrfendourt  ran 
Along  the  billows,  lo  the  tun. 

Opposed  to  these  a  hovering  band 
Contended  for  their  native  land : 
Peasants,  whose  new-found  strength  had  broke 
From  manly  necks  th'  ignoble  yoke. 
And  forged  tiieir  fetten  into  swords. 
On  equal  terms  to  fight  their  lords  t 
AndT  what  insurgent  rage  bad  gainM, 
In  many  a  mortal  fray  maintain'd  { 


e  See  TbsM^  JlmuaUm  IhHvtrtd,  canto  zviU. 
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ManhAllM  once  more  at  Ireedotn't  call, 
They  cerae  to  conquer  or  to  fall, 
Where  he  who  conquer'd,  he  who  fell, 
Waf  deem*d  a  dead^  or  nring  Tell  I 
Soch  Virtue  had  that  patriot  breathed, 
So  to  the  soil  hit  soul  bequeathed. 
That  wheresoe'er  his  arrows  flew. 
Heroes  in  his  own  likeness  grew. 
And  warriors  sprang  from  every  sod 
Which  his  awakening  footstep  trod. 

And  now  the  work  of  life  and  death 
Hung  on  the  passing  of  a  breath ; 
The  fire  of  conflict  burnt  within, 
The  battle  trembled  to  begin ; 
Tet,  while  the  Austrians  held  their  ground. 
Point  for  attack  was  nowhere  found. 
Where'er  the  impatient  Switzers  gazed. 
The  unbroken  line  of  lances  blazed ; 
That  line  *twere  suicide  to  meet. 
And  perish  at  their  tyrants'  feet,— 
How  could  they  rest  within  their  graves. 
And  leave  their  homes,  the  homes  of  slaves  ? 
Would  they  not  feel  their  children  tread 
With  clanging  chains  above  their  head  ? 

It  must  not  be :  This  day,  this  hour. 
Annihilates  th'  oppressor's  power; 
All  Switzerland  is  in  the  field. 
She  will  not  fly,  she  cannot  yield- 
She  must  not  fall ;  her  better  fate 
Here  gives  her  an  immortal  date. 
Few  were  the  number  she  could  boast  j 
But  every  freeman  was  a  host, 
And  felt  as  though  himself  were  he 
On  whose  sole  arm  hung  victory. 

It  did  depend  on  one,  indeed  t 
Behold  him,— Arnold  Winkelried ! 
There  sounds  not  to  the  trump  of  fame 
The  echo  of  a  nobler  name. 
Unmark'd  he  stood  amid  the  throng, 
In  rumination  deep  and  long, 
Till  you  might  see,  with  sudden  grace. 
The  very  thought  come  o'er  his  face. 
And  by  the  motion  of  his  form 
Anticipate  the  bursting  storm ; 
And  by  th'  uplifting  of  his  brow 
Tell  where  the  bolt  would  strike,  and  how. 

But  twas  no  sooner  thought  than  done. 
The  field  was  in  a  moment  won : — 

"Make  way  for  liberty !"  he  cried. 
Then  ran,  with  arms  extended  wi .% 
As  if  his  dearest  friend  to  clasp ; 
Ten  spears  he  swept  within  his  grasp. 

«  Make  way  for  Uberty !"  he  cried  1 
Their  keen  points  met  from  side  to  side  t 
He  bow'd  amongst  them  like  a  tree, 
And  thus  made  way  for  liberty. 

Swift  to  the  breach  his  comrades  fly; 
••Make  way  for  liberty!"  they  cry. 
And  through  the  Austrian  phalanx  dart. 
As  msh'd  the  spears  through  Arnold's  heart  1 
VThUe,  instantaneous  as  his  fall. 
Bout,  ruin,  panic,  scatter'd  allt 
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An  earthquake  could  not  overthrow 
A  city  with  a  surer  blow. 

Thus  Switzerland  agam  was  tree  t 
Thus  death  made  way  for  Uberty .' 


FOR  THE  FIRST  LEAP  OF  A  LADY'S 
ALBUM. 

Flowkk  after  flower  <omes  forth  in  spring. 

Bird  after  bird  begins  to  sing; 

Till  copse  and  field  in  richest  bloom. 

Sparkle  with  dew,  and  breathe  perfume^* 

While  hill  and  valley,  all  day  long. 

And  half  the  night,  resound  with  song. 

So  may  acquaintance,  one  by  one. 

Come  like  spring-flowers  to  meet  the  sun. 

And  o'er  these  pages  pure  and  white. 

Kind  words,  kind  thoughts,  kind  prayers  indit* 

Which  sweeter  odour  shall  dispense 

Than  vernal  blossoms  to  the  sense ; 

Till  woods  and  streams  less  fair  appear 

Than  autographs  and  sketches  heret 

—Or  like  the  minstrels  of  the  grove. 

Pour  strains  of  harmony  and  love. 

The  music  made  by  heart  to  heart. 

In  which  the  least  can  bear  a  part. 

More  exquisite  than  all  the  notes 

Of  nightingales'  and  thrushes'  throats. 

Thus  shall  this  book,  from  end  to  end. 

Show  in  succession  friend  on  friend, 

By  their  own  living  hands  portray'd, 

In  prose  and  verse,  in  light  and  shade. 

By  pen  and  pencil,— till  her  eye. 

Who  owns  the  volume  shall  descry 

On  many  a  leaf  some  lovely  trace. 

Reminding  of  a  lovelier  face ! 

With  here  and  there  the  humbler  line. 

Recalling  such  a  phiz  as  mine. 
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Ul  plctura,  poesis.— flbr.  de  Art.  Poet, 

Two  lovely  sisters  here  unite 

To  blend  improvement  with  delight ; 

Painting  and  poetry  engage 

By  turns  to  deck  the  Album's  page. 

Here  may  each  glowing  picture  bA 
The  quintessence  of  poesy. 
With  skill  so  exquisitely  wrought. 
As  if  the  colours  were  pure  thought,— 
Thought  from  the  bosom's  inmost  cell. 
By  magic  tints  made  visible, 
That,  while  the  eye  admires,  the  mind 
Itself,  as  in  a  glass,  may  find. 

And  may  the  poet's  verse,  alike. 
With  all  the  power  of  painting  strike  | 
So  freely,  so  divinely  trace. 
In  every  line  the  line  of  grace ; 
And  beautify,  with  such  sweet  art, 
The  image-chamber  of  the  heart. 
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That  fftBcy  hera  may  gaz»  b«r  &U» 
Forming  fresh  scenes  and  shapes  at  wiU» 
Where  silent  words  alone  appear, 
Or,  borrowing  voice,  but  touch  the  ear. 

Yet  homble  prose  with  these  shall  stand. 
Friends,  kindred,  comrades,  hand  Sn  hand. 
All  in  this  fair  enclosure  meet. 
The  lady  of  the  book  to  greet. 
And,  wlrh  the  pen  or  pencil,  make 
These  leaves  ]ove*tokenfy  for  her  take* 
Sheffield,  ISS&. 


TIME  EMPLOYED,  TIME  ENJOYED. 

M>DmE8SED    TO  A  TOUITO    LADY  FROU    WHOtt   TXIE 

▲irrHom  had  beceivxd  ait  elecaictlt 

WBOUGHT  WATCH-POCKET. 

WiTHnr  this  curioiis  case 
Time's  tentlnel  I  place, 
Who,  while  calm  unconsdoos  slumber 
Shuts  creatioii  from  mine  eyes. 
Through  the  silent  gloom  shall  number 
Every  moment  as  it  flies. 
And  record,  at  dawn  of  day. 
Thrice  ten  thousand  passM  away. 

On  each  of  tliese  my  breath. 
May  pause  'twist  life  and  death) 
By  a  subtler  line  depending 
llkan  the  ray  of  twinkling  light 
Which  the  smallest  star  is  sending 
Every  moment  through  the  night  i 
For,  on  films  more  finely  spun. 
All  things  hang  beneath  tbe  sua. 

Rapt  through  a  wildering  dream, 
Awake  in  sleep  I  seemi 
Sorrow  wrings  my  soul  with  anguish, 
Joy  expands  my  throbbing  breast ; 
Now  overwhelm'd  with  care  I  languish. 
Now  serene  and  tranquil  rest  t 
Morning  comes  $  and  all  between 
Is  as  though  it  ne'er  had  been. 

But  time  has  daylight  hours. 
And  man  immortal  powers ; 
Waking  joys  and  sleepless  sorrow. 
Worldly  care,  celestial  peace  i 
Life  renewing  every  morrow. 
Not  with  death  itself  shaU  oeatei 
Man,  through  all  eternity. 
What  be  here  hath  been  shaU  be ! 

May  she,  whose  skilful  hand 

This  fairy  net-work  plann'd. 

Still  in  innocent  employment. 

Far  from  vanity  and  vice. 

Seek  the  pearl  of  true  enjoyment. 

On  her  path  to  Paradise  r 

Time,  for  earth  or  heaven  employM, 

(Both  have  claims,)  is  time  enjoy'd. 

Every  day  to  her  in  (light 
Bequeath  a  gem  at  night^^ 


Some  sweet  hope,  fome  htBsnrV 
From  remembrance  De^sr  te  paiti 
Hourly  bleesfaigs  swell  th» 
Hidden  in  her  gntefi|  heart  i 
And  may  eivery  moment  cast 
Brighter  |^iy  on  her  laet ! 


A  VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 

Kmw.tem  of  eternity, 
Unbeginning,  endless  sea ! 
Let  me  launch  my  soul  on  thee. 

San,  nor  keel,  nor  helm,  nor  oar. 

Need  I,  ask  I,  to  explore 

Thine  expanse  from  shore  to  shore. 

By  a  shigle  glance  of  thought, 

Tliy  whole  realm's  before  me  brou^ 

Like  the  universe,  from  naught 

All  thine  aspects  now  I  view. 

Ever  old,  yet  ever  new ; 

Time  nor  tide  thy  powers  subdue. 

All  thy  voices  now  I  heart 
Sounds  of  gladness,  grandeur,  fear 
Meet  and  mingle  in  mine  ear. 

All  thy  wonders  are  reveal'd : 
Treasures  hidden  in  thy  field ! 
From  the  birth  of  nature  seal'd. 

But  thy  depths  I  search  not  now. 
Nor  thy  limpid  surface  plough 
With  a  foam-repelling  prow. 

Eager  fancy,  unconfined. 
In  a  voyage  of  the  mind 
Sweeps  along  thee  like  the  wind. 

Here  a  breeze,  I  skim  thy  plain ; 
There  a  tempest,  pour  amain 
Thunder,  lightahig,  hail,  and  imin. 

Where  the  billows  cease  to  roll. 
Round  the  silence  of  the  pole. 
Thence  set  out  my  venturous  soul: 

See,  by  Greenland  cold  and  wild 
Rocks  of  ice  eternal  piled ; 
Yet  the  mother  loves  her  child  $ 

^  And  the  wildernesses  drear 
To  the  native's  heart  are  dear; 
All  life's  charitiet  dwell  h«e. 

Next,  on  lonely  Labrador, 

Let  me  hear  the  snow-falls  roar. 

Devastating  all  before. 

Yet  even  here,  in  glens  and  covek, 
Man,  the  heir  of  all  things,  roves. 
Feasts  and  fights,  and  laughs  and  loveii 

But  a  brighter  vision  breaks 
O'er  Canadian  woods  and  lakes  t 
—These  my  wpitit  soon  foisakes. 
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Ltad  of  exiled  liberty, 

Vnm9  cmt  fitlien  eoce  were  firee; 

Brave  New  Englaod,  beil  to  thee! 

PenDtylviBit,  wkile  thy  flood 
Waten  fieUi  wnbought  with  blood, 
Sttnd  for  peaee  m  thou  heat  stood. 

The  Weet  iD^es  I  behold. 
Like  the  Heaperides  of  eld, 
—Trees  of  life,  with  fruits  of  gold. 

No— a  curse  is  on  the  soil. 
Bonds  and  seourges,  tears  and  toQ, 
Man  degrade,  and  earth  despoiL 

Horror-stmek,  I  turn  away. 
Coasting  down  the  Meztqne  bay  t 
Slavery  there  has  lost  the  day. 

Loud  the  voiee  of  Freedom  spoke  i 
Every  accent  split  a  yoke, 
Every  word  a  dungeon  broke. 

South  America  expands 
Mountain  forests,  river  lands. 
And  a  nobler  race  demands. 

And  a  nobler  race  arise. 

Stretch  their  limbs,  unclose  their  eyes. 

Claim  the  earth,  and  seek  the  skies. 

Gliding  through  Magellan's  Straits, 
Where  two  oceans  ope  their  gates, 
What  a  spectacle  awaits ! 

The  immense  Pacific  smiles 
Round  ten  thousand  little  isles, 
— ^Haunts  of  violence  and  wiles. 

But  the  powers  of  darkness  yield. 
For  the  cross  is  in  the  field. 
And  the  light  of  life  reveard. 

Rays  from  rock  to  rock  it  darts, 
Conquers  adamantine  hearts. 
And  immortal  bliss  imparts. 

North  and  west,  receding  far 
From  the  evening's  downward  star, 
Now  I  mount  Aurora's  car,— 

Pale  Siberia's  deserts  shun. 

From  Kamtschatka's  headlands  run. 

South  and  east,  to  meet  the  sun. 

Jealous  China,  strange  Japan, 
With  bewilder'd  thought  I  scan, 
—They  are  but  dead  seas  of  man. 

Ages  in  succession  find. 

Forms  unchanging,  stagnant  mind  % 

And  the  same  they  leave  behind. 


Lo !  the  eastern  Cyclades, 
Phceniz  nests,  and  halcyon  seas; 
But  I  tarry  not  with  these. 

Pass  we  low  New  Holland'k  shoals. 
Where  no  smple  river  rolls  i 
—World  of  undiscover'd  souls ! 


Bring  them  forth— His  Heaven^ 

Man,  assert  thy  dignity ! 

Let  not  bnitea  look  down  ea  thee. 

Either  India  next  is  teen. 

With  the  Ganges  streldi'd  between  i 

Ah!  what  hecTors  there  have  been ! 

War,  disguised  as  eomneree,  eame  { 
Britain,  carrying  sword  and  ftame. 
Won  an  empire,  lost  her  name. 

But  that  name  shall  be  restored. 
Law  and  justice  wield  her  sword. 
And  her  God  be  here  adosed. 

By  the  Gulf  of  Persia  sail. 
Where  the  true*love  nightingale 
Wooes  the  rose  in  every  vale. 

Though  Arabia  charge  the  bieese 
With  the  incense  of  her  trees. 
On  I  press  o^r  southern  seas. 

Cape  of  storms !  thy  spectre^  fled. 
And  the  angel  hope,  instead, 
Lights  from  heaven  upon  thy  head. 

Where  thy  table  mountain  stands, 
Barbarous  hordes,  from  dreary  sands. 
Bless  the  sight,  with  lifted  hands. 

St 'Helena's  dungeon-keep 
Scowls  defiance  o'er  the  deep — 
There  a  hero's  relics  sleep. 

Who  he  was  and  how  he  fell, 

Europe,  Asia,  Afric,  tell  % 

On  that  theme  all  times  shall  dwell. 

But,  henceforth,  till  nature  dies. 
These  three  simple  words  cornice 
AU  the  future—^  Here  he  Ues." 

Mammon's  plague-ships  throng  the  wave  1 1 

O  twere  mercy  to  the  slaves 

Were  the  maws  of  sharks  their  graves! 

Not  for  all  the  gems  and  gold 

Which  thy  streams  and  mountains  hold. 

Or  for  which  thy  sons  are  sold,— 

Land  of  negroes !  would  I  dare 
In  this  felon  trade  to  share. 
Or  its  infamy  to  spare. 

Hercules,  thy  pillars  stand. 
Sentinels  of  sea  and  land  { 
Cloud-capt  Atlas  towers  at  hand. 

Where,  at  Cato's  word  of  fkte. 
Fell  the  Carthaginian  state, ' 
And  where  exiled  Marine  sate,- 

Mark  the  dens  of  caitiff  Moors  i 
Ha !  the  pirates  seize  the  oars- 
Fly  the  desecrated  shores. 

Egypt's  hieroglyphic  realm 

Other  floods  than  Nile's  o'erwhelm— 

Slaves  tnm'd  despots  hold  the  helm. 
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Judah'i  cities  ara  forloro, 
Lebanon  and  Cannel  thorn, 
Zion  trampled  down  with  fcom. 

Lusitania!  from  the  dust 

Shake  thy  locks;  thy  cause  is  Just- 

Strike  for  freedom,  strike  and  trast 

Greece !  thine  ancient  lamp  is  spent  t 
Thon  art  thine  own  monument; 
But  the  sepulchre  is  rent, 

France!  Ihuny  from  thy  shore; 
Thou  art  not  the  France  of  yore; 
Thou  art  new-bom  France  no  more. 

And  a  wind  is  on  the  wing, 

At  whose  breath  new  heroes  spring, 

Sages  teach,  and  poeU  sing. 

Great  thou  wa?t,  and  who  like  thee? 
Then  mad-drunk  with  liberty; 
Now,  thou*rt  neither  great  nor  free. 

Italj,  thy  beauties  shroud 
In  a  gorgeous  evening  cloud  t 
Thy  refulgent  head  is  bow'd.  ^ 

Sweep  by  Holland,  Uke  the  blast ; 
One  quick  glance  at  Denmark  cast, 
Sweden,  Russia ;— all  is  past. 

Rome,  in  ruins,  lorely  still. 

From  her  Capitolian  hUl 

Bids  thee,  mourner!  weep  thy  lilL 

Elbe  nor  Weser  tempt  my  stay ; 

Germany !  beware  the  day 

When  thy  schoohnen  bear  the  sway. 

Yet  where  Roman  genius  reigns, 
—Look  well,  tyrants !  to  your  chains. 

Now  to  thee,  to  thee  I  fly. 
Fairest  isle  beneath  the  sky. 
To  my  heart  as  in  mine  eye ! 

Feudal  realm  of  old  romance ! 
Spain,  thy  lofty  front  advance. 
Grasp  thy  shield,  and  couch  thy  lance. 

I  hare  seen  them  one  by  one. 
Every  shore  beneath  the  sun, 
And  my  voyage  now  is  done. 

At  the  Are-flash  of  thinjs  eye 

Giant  bigotry  shall  fly  1 

At  thy  Tt^ee,  opprcssioo  dkn 

WhUe  I  bid  them  all  be  blessM, 
Britain !  thou'rt  my  home— my  rtftf 
My  own  land,  I  love  thm  best 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 


Walter  Scott  was  bom  ih  Edlcbui^gb,  on  the 
Iffth  of  August,  1771.  His  father  was  a  writer  to 
the  signet,  and  of  ancient  and  honourable  descent 
Almost  from  his  birth  until  the  age  of  sixteen,  he 
was  afflicted  with  ill  health  {  and  either  from  the 
weakness  of  his  constitution,  or,  as  some  assert,  from 
an  accident  occasioned  bj  the  carelessness  of  his 
nurse,  his  right  foot  was  injured,  and  he  was  lame 
during  his  life.  His  early  days  were  passed  among 
the  hills  and  dales  of  the  borders — <<  famous  in 
war  and  verse"— ••  where,"  we  quote  from  Allan 
Cunningham,  ^  almost  every  stone  that  stands  above 
the  ground  is  the  record  of  some  skirmish,  or  single 
combat;  and  every  stream,  although  its  waters  be 
lr  go  inconsiderable  as  scarcely  to  moisten  the  pasture 
through  which  they  run,  is  renowned  in  song  and  in 
ballad."  Perhaps  to  the  happy  chance  of  his  re- 
sidence in  a  district  so  fertile  in  legendary  lore,  the 
world  is  indebted  for  the  vast  legacy  of  wealth  he 
bequeathed  to  it  In  1783,  he  entered  the  Univer^ 
iity  of  Edinburgh  $  and  in  1792,  became  an  advocate 
at  the  Scottish  bar:  but  after  a  few  years'  attend- 
ance at  the  courts,  quitted  it,  in  order  to  devote 
himself  to  literature.  He  had|  however,  reached 
his  25th  year,  before  he  mani^ted  any  desire,  or 
rather  intention,  to  contend  for  fame  in  a  path  so 
intricate  t  and  as  he  himself  states,  his  first  attempt 
ended  in  a  transfer  of  his  printed  sheets  to  the  ser^ 
vice  of  the  truqk-maker.  Though  discouraged,  be 
was  not  disheartened.  In  1802, «« The  Minstrelsy 
of  the  Scottish  Border"  obtained  a  more  fortunate 
destiny  $  and  about  three  years  afterwards  the  pub- 
lication of  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  completely 
established  the  fame  of  the  writer.  From  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  poem,  the  life  of  the  poet,  until 
towards  the  close  of  it,  is  little  else  than  a  history 
of  his  writings.  Marraion  issued  from  the  press  in 
1808 ;  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  in  1810 ;  Don  Rode- 
rick, in  1811 ;  Rokeby,  in  1813,  The  Lord  of  the 
Isles,  in  1814  {  The  Bridal  of  Triermain,  and  Harold 
the  Dauntless,  appeared  anonymously;  the  former, 
in  1813,  and  the  latter,  in  1817.  The  publication 
of  his  novels  and  romances  commenced  with 
Waverley,  in  1814.  In  1820,  Walter  Scott  was 
created  a  baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  Ja- 
nuary, 1826,  his  publishers  became  bankrupts ;  it 
produced  a  feeling  of  the  deepest  sorrow,— not  only 
in  Edinburgh,  but  throughout  the  kingdom,  when  it 
was  ascertained  that,  through  their  failure,  he  was 
Avolved  in  pecunbry  responsibilities  to  a  ruinous 


extent  He  encountered  adversity  with  manly 
fortitude;  asked  and  obtained  from  his  creditors  no 
other  boon  than  time ;  and  in  about  four  years  had 
actually  paid  off  nearly  £70,000  of  the  debt  The 
price  of  alioost  superhuman  labour  was,  however, 
to  be  exacted.  In  1831  he  was  attacked  with  gra- 
dual paralysis  i  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  visit  the  more  genial  climate  of 
the  south  of  Europe ; — the  experiment  was  unsuc- 
cessful in  restoring  him  to  health :  he  returned  to 
Abbotsford,and  died  thereon  the  21st  of  September, 
1832.  His  loss  was  mourned,  not  only  by  his  own 
country,  but  in  every  portion  of  the  civilized  globe; 
for  his  fame  had  spread  throughout  all  parts  of  it : 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  language  into  which  his 
works  have  not  been  tranolated.  The  kindness  of 
his  heart,  the  benevolence  of  his  disposition,  the 
thorough  goodness  of  his  nature,  were  appreciated 
by  all  who  had  the  privilege  of  his  acquaintance; 
but  his  genius  is^e  vast  and  valuable  property  of 
mankind. 

In  person,  he  was  tall,  and  had  the  appearance 
of  a  powerful  and  robust  man.  His  countenance 
has  befn  rendered  familiar  by  artists  in  abundance ; 
the  justest  notion  of  it  is  conveyed  by  the  bust 
of  Chantiy.  Its  expression  was  peculiarly  benevo- 
lent; his  forehead  was  broad,  and  remarkably 
high. 

We  have  left  ourselves  but  little  space  to  com- 
ment upon  the  poetry  of  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  his 
fame  as  a  poet  was  eclipsed  by  his  reputation  as  a 
novelist ;  and  the  appearance  of  a  star  of  greater 
magnitude  drew  from  him, by  degrees,  the  popularity 
he  ha'l  so  long  engrossed.  Tet  we  venture  to 
hazard  an  opinion,  that  if  it  be  possible  for  either 
to  be  forgotten,  his  poems  will  outlive  his  prose ; 
and  that  Waverley  and  Ivanhoe  will  perish  before 
Marmion  and  The  Lady  of  the  Lake.  We  can  find 
no  rare  and  valuable  quality  in  the  former  that  we 
may  not  find  in  the  latter.  A  deeply  interesting 
and  exciting  story,  glorious  and  true  pictures  of 
scenery,  fine  and  accurate  portraits  of  character, 
clear  and  impressive  accounts  of  ancient  customs, 
details  of  battles— satisfying  to  the  fancy;  yet 
capable  of  enduring  the  sternest  test  of  truth — are , 
to  be  found  in  the  one  class  as  well  as  in  the  other. 
In  addition,  we  have  the  most  graceful  and  harmo- 
nious verse ;  and  the  style  is  undoubtedly  such  as 
equally  to  delight  those  who  possess  and  those  who 
are  without  a  refined  poetical  taste. 
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Dam  relego,  ■eripttase,  padei,  qaia  |)liil»i>  cmao, 
Me  qooque,  qui  feci,  Judiee>  dIgMi  HmL 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  CHARLES,  EARL 
OF  DALKEITH, 

thu  poem  n  nncRiBED,  bt  the  avthob. 


Tme  poem,  now  offend  to  the  pablk,  is  InteBded 
to  UhMtrtte  the  cmtoMs  ud  maanen  wbkfa  an- 
eiently  prevmiled  on  tlie  borders  of  England  and 
Scotlaod.  The  inhabitants,  Hying  in  a  state  partlj 
pastoral  and  partly  warlike,  and  combining  habits 
of  constant  depredation  with  the  influence  of  a  rude 
spirit  of  chiTalrj,  were  often  engaged  in  scenes 
highly  susceptible  of  poetical  ornament  As  the 
description  of  scenery  and  manners  was  more  the 
olvject  of  the  author,  than  a  combined  and  regular 
narratiTe,  the  plan  of  the  ancient  Metrical  Romance 
was  adopted,  which  allows  greater  latitude  in  this 
respect  than  would  be  consistent  with  the  dignity 
of  a  regular  poem.  The  same  model  offered  other 
facilities,  as  it  permits  an  occasional  alteration  of 
measure,  which,  in  some  degree,  authorizes  the 
change  of  rhythm  in  the  text  The  machinery 
also,  adopted  from  popular  belief,  would  have 
seemed  puerile  in  a  poem  which  did  not  partake 
of  the  rudeness  of  the  old  ballad,  or  Metrical  Ro- 


For  these  reaeons,  the  poem  was  put  into  the 
mouth  of  an  ancient  minstrel,  the  last  of  tli^  race, 
who,  as  he  is  supposed  to  have  survived  the  Revo- 
lution, might  have  caught  somewhat  of  the  refine- 
ment of  modem  poetry,  without  losing  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  original  model.  The  date  of  the  tale 
itself  is  about  the  middle  of  tiie  sixteenth  century, 
when  most  of  the  personages  actually  flourished. 
The  time  occupied  by  the  action  is  three  nights  and 
three  daySk  

INTRODUCTION. 

The  way  was  long,  tho  wind  was  cold 
The  minstrel  was  infirm  abd  old; 
Kb  wither*d  cheek,  and  tresses  gray, 
Seem*d  to  have  known  a  better  day; 
The  harp,  bis  sole  remaining  joy. 
Was  carried  by  an  orphan  boy. 
The  last  of  all  the  bards  was  be. 
Who  sung  of  Border  chivalry  t 
For,  well-a-day !  their  date  was  fled. 
His  tuneful  brethren  all  were  dead  j 
•    And  he,  neglected  and  oppressed, 
Wish'd  to  be  with  them,  and  at  rest 
No  more,  on  prancing  palfrey  borne, 
He  caroIlM,  light  as  lark  at  mom  i 
No  longer  courted  and  caressed. 
High  placed  in  hall,  a  welcome  guest. 
He  pour'd,  to  lord  and  lady  gay 
The  unpremeditated  lay  t 
Old  times  were  changed,  old  manners  gone  { 
A  stranger  fill'd  the  Stuart's  throne ; 


The  bigots  of  the  iron  tfane 
Had  caird  his  harmless  art  a  crime. 
A  wandering  harper,  scom'd  and  poor. 
He  begg*d  his  bread  from  door  to  door; 
And  tuned,  to  please  a  peasant*^  ear, 
The  harp  a  king  bad  loved  to  hear. 

He  pass*d  where  Newark^  stately  tower 
Looks  out  from  Yarrow's  birchen  bower  t 
The  minstrel  gazed  with  wishful  eye* 
No  humbler  resting  place  was  nigh. 
With  hesiUting  step,  at  last. 
The  embattled  portal-arch  he  pass'd. 
Whose  ponderous  grate  and  aiassy  bar 
Had  oft  roll'd  back  the  tide  of  war. 
But  never  closed  the  iron  door 
Against  the  desolate  and  poor. 
The  dutchess*  mark'd  his  weary  pace. 
His  timid  mien,  and  reverend  face. 
And  bade  her  page  the  menials  tell. 
That  they  should  tend  the  old  sum  wellt 
For  she  had  known  adversity. 
Though  bom  in  such  a  high  degreee  i 
In  pride  of  power,  in  beauty's  bloom. 
Had  wept  o'er  Monmouth's  bloody  tomb. 

When  kindness  had  his  wants  supplied. 
And  the  old  man  was  gratified. 
Began  to  rise  his  minstrel  pride : 
And  he  began  to  talk  anon, 
Of  good  Earl  Francis,t  dead  and  gone. 
And  of  Earl  Walter^  rest  him  God ! 
A  braver  ne'er  to  battle  rode  t 
And  how  full  many  a  tale  he  knew 
Of  the  old  warriors  of  Buocleuch ; 
And,  would  the  noble  dutchess  deign 
To  listen  to  an  old  man's  strain. 
Though  stiff  his  hand,  his  voice  though  weak 
He  thought,  e'en  yet,  the  sooth  to  speak. 
That  if  she  loved  the  harp  to  bear. 
He  could  make  music  to  her  ear. 

The  bumble  boon  was  soon  obtain'd ; 
The  aged  minstrel  audience  gain'd. 
But,  when  he  reacb'd  the  room  of  state. 
Where  she,  with  all  her  ladies,  sate. 
Perchance  he  wish'd  his  boon  denied* 
For,  when  to  tune  hb  harp  he  tried, 
Hb  trembling  hand  had  lost  the  ease. 
Which  marks  security  to  please: 
And  scenes,  long  past,  of  joy  and  pain. 
Came  wildering  o'er  hb  aged  brain — 
He  tried  to  tunc  his  harp  in  vain. 
The  pitying  duchess  praised  its  chime. 
And  gave  biro  heart,  and  gave  him  time, 
Till  every  string's  according  glee 
Was  blended  into  harmony. 
And  then,  he  said,  he  would  full  hia. 
He  could  recall  an  ancient  strain. 
He  never  thought  to  sing  again. 


•  Anne,  Dotcheas  of  Buccleuch  and  Monmouth,  r  , 
eentattve  of  the  ancient  lords  of  Buccleoch,  and  widow  ol 
the  unfintunate  James,  Duke  of  Monmouth,  who  was  be 
headed  in  1686. 
t  Francis  Scott,  Earl  of  Buccleuch,  father  to  the  dmchem 
t  Waltor,  Earl  of  Buccleuch,  grandfether  to  the  dutcbeM 
and  a  celebrated  warrior. 
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It  WIS  not  framed  for  village  churls, 
But  for  high  dames  and  mighty  earls  $ 
He  had  played  it  to  King  Charles  the  good. 
When  he  kept  court  in  Holyrood  { 
And  much  he  wish*d,  yet  fear'd,  to  try 
The  long  forgotten  melody.  * 

Amid  the  strings  his  fingers  stny'd. 
And  an  uncertain  warbling  roadoi 
And  oft  he  shook  his  hoary  head. 
But  when  he  caught  (he  measure  wild. 
The  old  man  raised  his  face  and  smiled  i 
And  lightened  up  his  faded  eye, 
With  all  a  poet's  ecstasy ! 
In  varying  cadence,  soft  or  strong, 
He  swept  the  sounding  chords  along  t 
The  present  scene,  the  future  lot. 
His  toils,  his  wants,  were  all  forgot ; 
Cold  diffidence,  and  age's  frost. 
In  the  full  tide  of  song  were  lost} 
Each  hlank,  in  faithless  memory  void, 
The  poet's  glowing  thought  supplied  i 
And,  while  his  harp  responsive  rung, 
Twas  thus  the  latest  mihstkbl  sung. 

Canto  I 
I. 
The  feast  was  over  in  Branksoroe  tower. 
And  the  ladye  had  gone  to  her  secret  hower ; 
Her  bower  that  was  guarded  by  word  and  by  spell. 
Deadly  to  hear,  and  deadly  to  tell — 
Jesu  Maria,  shield  us  well ! 
No  living  wight,  save  the  ladye  alone, 
Had  dared  to  cross  the  thresbeld  stone. 

II. 
The  tables  were  drawn,  it  was  idlesse  all  $ 

Knight,  and  page,  and  household  squire, 
Xioiter'd  through  the  lofty  hall. 

Or  crowded  round  the  ample  fire ; 
The  stag  hounds,  weary  with  the  chase. 

Lay  stretch'd  upon  the  rushy  floor. 
And  urged,  in  dreams,  the  forest  race,  ^ 

From  Teviotstone  to  Eskdale-moor. 

III. 
Kine-and-twenty  knights  of  fame 

Hung  their  shields  in  Branksome  hallt 
Kine-and-twenty  squires  of  name 
Brought  them  their  st<»eds  from  bower  to  stall  | 
Nine-and-twenty  yeomen  tall 
Waited  duteous  on  them  all : 
They  were  all  knights  of  metal  true. 
Kinsmen  to  the  bold  Buccleuch; 

IV. 
fen  of  them  were  sheathed  in  steel. 
With  belted  sword,  and  spur  on  heelt 
T!:ey  quitted  not  their  harness  bright, 
Neither  by  day,  nor  yet  by  night  t 

They  lay  down  to  rest. 

With  corslet  laced, 
PillowM  on  buckler  cold  and  hard  { 

They  carved  at  the  meal 

With  gloves  of  steel. 
And  they  drank  the  red  wine  through  the  helmet 

bair'd. 


Ten  squires,  ten  yeomen,  mailclad  men, 
Waited  the  beck  of  the  warders  ten  i 
Thirty  steeds,  both  fleet  and  wight. 
Stood  saddled  in  stable  day  and  night. 
Barbed  with  frontlet  of  steel,  I  trow. 
And  with  Jedwood  axe  at  saddle  bow, 
A  hundred  more  fed  free  in  stall  i 
Such  was  the  custom  of  Branksome  halL 

VI. 

Why  do  these  steeds  stand  ready  dight  ? 

Why  watch  these  warriors,  arm'd,  by  night  ? 

They  watch  to  hear  the  bloodhound  baying  i 

They  watch  to  hear  the  warhom  braying; 

To  see  Saint  George's  red  cross  streaming; 

To  see  the  midnight  beacon  gleaming  i 

They  watch  'gainst  Southern  force  and  guile; 
Lest  Scroop,  or  Howard,  or  Percy's  powers. 
Threaten  Brenksome's  lordly  towers. 

From  Warkworth,  or  Na worth,  or  meny  Carlltlt. 

VIL 
Such  is  the  custom  of  Branksome  ball. — 

Many  a  valiant  knight  is  here ; 
But  he,  the  chieftain  of  them  all. 
His  sword  hangs  rusting  on  the  wall 

Beside  his  broken  spear. 
Bards  long  shall  tell, 
How  Lord  Walter  fell! 
When  startled  burghers  fled  afar. 
The  furies  of  the  border  war ; 
When  the  streets  of  high  Dunedin 
Saw  lances  gleam,  and  falchions  redden. 
And  heaid  the  slogan's*  deadly  yell — 
Then  the  chief  of  Branksome  fell. 

VIIL 
Can  piety  the  discord  heal. 

Or  stanch  the  death-feud's  enmity  ? 
Can  Christian  lore,  can  patriot  zeal. 

Can  love  of  blessed  charity  ? 
No !  vainly  to  each  holy  shrine. 

In  mutual  pilgrimage  they  drew. 
Implored,  in  vain,  the  grace  divine 

For  chiefs  their  own  red  falchions  slew ; 
While  Cessford  owns  the  rule  of  Car, 

While  Ettrick  boasU  the  line  of  Scott, 
The  slaoghter'd  chiefs,  the  mortal  Jar, 
The  havoc  of  the  feudal  war. 

Shall  never,  never  be  forgot ! 

IX. 

In  sorrow  o'er  Lord  Walter's  bier 

The  warlike  foresters  had  bent ; 
And  many  a  flower,  and  many  a  tear. 

Old  Teviot's  maids  and  matrons  lent; 
But  o'er  her  warrior's  bloody  bier 
The  ladye  dropp'd  nor  flower  nor  tear : 
Vengeance  deep  brooding  o'er  the  slain. 

Had  lock'd  the  source  of  softer  wo ; 
And  burning  pride  and  high  disdain, 

Forbade  the  rising  tear  to  flow ; 


♦  The  war  cry,  or  gathering  word  of  a  Border  dan. 


^Oa                                                     SCOTT. 

Until^  tmid  his  sorrowing  clao, 

xnr. 

Hep  SOD  lispM  from  the  nuite's  knee^ 

From  the  sound  of  Tevbt's  tide, 

«  And  if  I  live  to  be  a  man, 

Mj  father's  death  rerenged  shall  be !" 
Then  fast  the  mother's  tears  did  seek 

Chafing  with  the  mountain's  side. 
From  the  groan  of  the  windswung  oak. 
From  the  sullen  echo  of  tlie  rock. 

To  dew  tiie  infant's  kindling  eheek. 

From  the  voice  of  the  coming  storm. 

X, 

The  lady  knew  it  well! 

All  loose  her  negligent  attire. 
All  loose  her  golden  hair, 

It  was  the  spirit  of  the  flood  that  spoke. 
And  he  caU'd  on  the  spirit  of  the  feU. 

Hung  Margaret  o'er  her  slanghter'd  sire, 

And  wept  in  wild  despair. 

XV, 

But  not  alone  the  bitter  tear 

tLmsM  fpniT. 

Had  fiUal  grief  supplied; 

"Sleep'rttiHra,  brother?" 

For  hopeless  love,  and  anxious  fear. 

Had  lent  their  mingled  tide  i 

KOUVTAIH  SnKIT. 

Nor  in  her  mother's  alter'd  eye 

«« Brother,  naj^ 

Dared  she  to  look  for  sympathy. 

Her  lover,  'gainst  her  father's  clan, 

From  Craig-cross  to  Skelfhillpen, 

With  car  in  arms  had  stood. 

By  every  rill,  in  every  glen. 

When  Mathouse-bum  to  Melrose  ran 

Merry  elves  their  morrice  padng. 

All  purplewith  their  blood  J 

To  alSrial  minstrelsy. 

And  well  she  knew,  her  mother  dread. 

Emerald  rbgs  oo  brown  heath  tracing. 

Beforo  Lord  Cranstoun  she  would  wed, 

Trip  it  deft  and  merrily. 

Would  see  her  on  her  dying  bed. 

Up,  and  mark  their  nimble  feet ; 

XI. 

Up,  and  list  their  music  sweet !" 

Of  noble  race  the  ladye  came  { 

XVL 

Her  father  was  a  clerk  of  fame. 

KIVXK  SPIRIT. 

Of  Bethune's  line  of  Picardie ; 

<*  Tears  of  an  imprison'd  maiden 

He  leam'd  the  art  that  none  may  name, 

In  Padua,  far  beyond  the  sea. 
Men  said  he  changed  his  mortal  frame 

Mix  with  my  polluted  stream ; 
Margaret  of  Branksome,  sorrow  laden. 
Mourns  beneath  the  moon's  pale  beam. 

By  feat  of  magic  mystery ; 
For  when,  in  studious  mood,  he  paced 

Tell  me,  thou,  who  view'st  the  stars, 
When  shall  cease  these  feudal  jars. 

Saint  Andrew's  cloister'd  hall. 

What  shall  be  the  maiden's  fate  ? 

His  form  no  darkening  shadow  traced 

Who  shall  be  the  maiden's  mate  .^' 

Upon  the  sunny  wall ! 

XII. 

XVII. 

And  of  his  skill,  as  bards  avow, 

MOUHTADf  SPIUT. 

He  taught  that  ladye  fair, 

«  Arthur's  slow  wain  his  coarse  doth  roll 

TUl  to  her  bidding  she  could  bow 

In  utter  darkness  round  the  pole  i 

The  viewless  forms  of  air. 

The  northern  bear  lowers  black  and  grim  $ 

And  now  she  sits  in  secret  bower. 

Orion's  studded  belt  is  dim  t 

In  old  Lord  David's  western  tower, 

Twinkling  faint,  and  distant  far, 

And  listens  to  a  heavy  sound, 

Shimmers  through  mist  each  placet  star; 

That  moans  the  mossy  turrets  round. 

111  may  I  read  their  high  decree ! 

Is  it  the  roar  of  Teviot's  tide. 

But  no  kind  influence  deign  they  shower 

That  chafes  against  the  scaur's*  red  side  ? 

On  Teviot's  tide,  and  Branksome's  tower. 

Is  it  the  wind  that  swings  the  oaks  ? 

TUl  pride  be  quell'd,  and  love  be  free." 

Is  it  the  echo  from  the  rocks  ? 

What  may  it  be,  the  heavy  sound, 

XVIII. 

That  moans  old  Branksome's  turrets  round  ? 

The  unearthly  voices  ceased. 

And  the  heavy  sound  was  still 

XIII. 

It  died  on  the  river's  breast, 

At  the  sullen  moaning  sound, 

It  died  on  the  side  of  the  hill. 

The  bandogs  bay  and  howl  j 

But  round  Lord  David's  tower 

And,  from  the  turrets  round, 

The  sound  still  floated  near; 

'  Loud  whoops  the  startled  owl. 

For  it  rung  in  the  ladye's  bower, 

In  the  hall,  both  squire  and  knight 

And  it  rung  in  the  ladye's  ear.' 

Sworo  that  a  storm  was  near. 

She  raised  her  stately  head. 

And  looked  forth  to  view  the  night, 

And  her  heart  throbb*d  high  with  pride  t- 

But  the  night  was  still  and  clear ! 

**  Your  mountains  shall  bend, 

And  your  streams  ascend. 

Ere  Margaret  be  our  foeman'S  bride ! 
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XIX. 

The  ladye  sought  the  lofty  hall, 

Where  many  a  bold  retainer  lay, 
And,  with  jocnnd  din,  among  them  all. 

Her  son  pursued  his  infant  play, 
A  foncied  mosstrooper,  the  boy 

The  truncheon  of  a  spear  bestrode. 
And  round  the  hall,  right  merrUy, 

In  mimic  foray*  rode. 
E'en  bearded  knights,  in  arms  grown  old. 

Share  in  his  frolic  gambols  bore, 
Albeit  their  hearts,  of  rugged  mould. 

Were  stubborn  as  the  steel  they  wore. 
For  the  gray  warriors  prophesied. 

How  the  brave  boy,  in  future  war. 
Should  tame  the  unicorn's  pride. 

Exalt  the  crescent  and  the  star. 

XX. 

The  ladye  forgot  her  purpose  high. 

One  moment,  and  no  more ; 
One  moment  gazed  with  a  mother's  eye. 

As  she  paused  at  the  arched  door  i 
Then,  from  amid  the  armed  train, 
She  call!d  to  her  William  of  Deloraine. 

XXI. 
A  stark  mosstrooping  Scott  was  he. 
As  e'er  couch'd  border  lance  by  knee } 
Through  Solway  sands,  through  Tarras 
Blindfold  he  knew  the  paths  to  cross ; 
By  wily  turns,  by  desperate  bounds, 
Had  baffled  Percy's  best  bloodhounds; 
In  Eske,  or  Liddel,  fbrds  were  none. 
But  he  would  ride  them  one  by  one ; 
Alike  to  him  was  time  or  tide, 
December's  snow,  or  July's  pride  t 
Alike  to  him  was  tide  or  time. 
Moonless  midnight,  or  matin  prime : 
Steady  of  heart,  and  stout  of  hand» 
As  ever  drove  prey  from  Cumberland ; 
Five  times  outlawed  had  he  been. 
By  England's  king,  and  Scotland's  quees. 

XXII. 
**  Sir  William  of  Deloraine,  good  at  need 
Mount  thee  on  the  wightest  steed  $ 
Spare  not  to  spur,  nor  stint  to  ride. 
Until  you  come  to  Mr  Tweed  side  { 
And  in  Melrose's  holy  pile 
Seek  thou  the  monk  of  St.  Mary's  aisle. 

Greet  the  father  well  from  me } 
Say  that  the  fated  hour  is  come. 

And  to-night  he  shall  watch  with  thee. 
To  win  the  treasure  of  the  tomb  t 
For  this  will  be  Saint  Michael's  night. 
And,  though  stars  be  dim,  the  moon  b  bright ; 
And  the  cross  of  bloody  red, 
Will  point  to  the  grave  of  the  mighty  dead. 

XXIII. 
*<  What  he  gives  tiiee,  see  thou  keep ; 
Stay  not  thou  for  food  or  sleep  t 
Be  it  icioll,  or  be  it  book. 
Into  it,  knight,  thou  mutt  not  look  t 


*  Ibr^,  a  predatory  inroad. 


If  thou  readest,  thou  art  lorn ! 
Better  thou  hadst  ne'er  been  bom." 

XXIV. 
«  0  swiftly  cAn  speed  my  dapplegray  <teed. 

Which  drinks  of  the  Teviot  clear  t 
Ere  break  of  day,"  the  warrior  'gan  tay, 

«  Again  will  I  be  here: 
And  safer  by  none  may  thy  errand  be  done, 

Than,  noble  dame,  by  me  t 
Letter  nor  line  know  I  never  a  one, 
Wer't  my  neck-verse  at  Haribee."* 

XXV. 

Soon  m  his  saddle  sate  he  fut. 
And  soon  the  deep  descent  he  pass'd. 
Soon  cross'd  the  sounding  barbican,t 
And  soon  the  Teviot's  side  he  won. 
Eastward  the  wooded  path  he  rode. 
Green  hazels  o'er  his  basnet  nod  i        , 
He  pass'd  the  peelf  of  Goldiland, 
And  cross'd  old  Borthwick's  roaring  strand 
Dimly  he  view'd  the  moaihill's  mound. 
Where  Dru|^  shades  still  flitted  round  i 
In  Hawick  twinkled  many  a  light  { 
Behind  him  soon  they  set  in  night  i 
And  soon  he  spurr'd  bis  courser  keen 
Beneath  the  tower  of  Hazeldean. 

XXVI. 
The  clattering  hoofs  the  watchmen  markt— 
*<  Stand,  ho !  thou  courier  of  the  dark." 
«  For  Branksoroe,  ho !"  the  knight  rejoin'd^ 
And  left  the  friendly  tower  behind. 
He  tum'd  him  now  fh>m  Teviot  side. 

And,  guided  by  the  tinkling  rill. 
Northward  the  dark  ascent  did  ride. 
And  gain'd  the  moor  at  Horslie  hill  { 
Broad  on  the  left  before  him  lay, 
For  many  a  mile  the  Roman  way.§ 

XXVII. 
A  moment  now  he  slack'd  his  speed, 
A  moment  breathed  his  panting  steed  i 
Drew  saddle-girth  and  corslet-band. 
And  loosen 'd  in  the  sheath  his  brand. 
On  Mintocrags  the  moonbeams  glint. 
Where  Barnhill  hew'd  his  bed  of  flint  | 
Who  flung  his  outlaw 'd  limbs  to  rest. 
Where  falcons  hang  their  giddy  nest, 
'Mid  clifib,  from  whence  his  eagle  eye, 
For  many  a  league,  his  prey  could  spy; 
Cliffs  doubling,  on  their  echoes  borne. 
The  terrors  of  the  robber's  horn  j 
Cliff's,  which,  for  many  a  later  year. 
The  warbling  Doric  reed  shall  hear, 
When  some  sad  swain  shall  teach  the  grove. 
Ambition  is  no  cure  for  love. 


*  ffaribw,  the  place  of  executing  the  Border  roaraudsn 
at  Carlisle.  The  neek^oene  is  the  beginning  of  the  flAf 
first  psalm,  Mi$enrt  mti,  4-e.  anciently  read  by  criminals^ 
claiming  the  benefit  of  clergy. 

t  Barbican,  the  defence  of  the  outer  gate  of  a  feudal 
eaecle. 

t  Pult  a  Border  tower. 

S  An  ancient  Roman  road,  cn«Ing  thioogh  pait  of 
Rozbofghshire. 


fi  COTT. 


XXVIIT. 

Unchallenged,  thence  past  Delondne 
To  ancient  RiddeH's  fair  domain, 

Where  AUl,  from  mountains  freed, 
Down  from  the  lakes  did  raving  come, 
Cresting  each  ware  with  Uwny  foam, 

Like  the  mane  of  a  chestnut  steed. 
In  rain !  no  torrent,  deep  or  broad. 
Might  bar  the  bold  mosstrooper*!  road. 

XXIX. 

At  the  first  pljnge  the  horse  sank  low. 
And  the  water  broke  o'tor  the  saddle-bow  t 
Above  the  foaming  tide,  I  ween. 
Scarce  half  the  charger's  neck  was  teen  | 
For  he  was  barded*  from  counter  to  tail, 
And  the  rider  was  arm'd  complete  in  mail } 
Never  heavier  man  and  horse 
Stemmed  a  midnight  torrent's  foree. 
The  warrior's  very  plume,  I  say. 
Was  daggled  by  the  dashing  spray  { 
Tet,  through  good  heart,  and  our  ladye^  grace* 
At  length  he  gain'd  the  landing  plaee. 

XXX. 

Now  Bowden  moor  the  marchman  won. 

And  sternly  shook  his  plumed  head. 
As  glanced  his  eye  o'er  Halidon, 

For  on  his  soul  the  slaughter  red 
Of  that  unhallow'd  room  arose. 
When  first  the  Scott  and  Car  were  foes  s 
When  EOjral  James  beheld  the  fray, 
Prize  to  the  victor  of  the  day ; 
When  Home  and  Douglas,  in  tbo  van. 
Bore  down  Buccleuch'9  retiring  clan, 
TiU  gallant  Cessford's  heartbfc>od  dear 
Reek'd  on  dark  Elliot's  border  speac 

XXXI. 

In  bitter  mood  he  spurred  fast, 

And  soon  the  hated  heath  was  past } 

And  hr  beneath,  in  lustre  wan, 

Old  Melros'  rose,  and  fair  Tweed  ran  s 

Like  some  tall  rock,  with  lichens  gray. 

Rose,  dimly  huge,  the  dark  abbaye. 

When  Hawick  he  pass'd,  had  curfew  rung, 

Now  midnight  laudsf  were  in  Melrose  sung. 

The  sound  upon  the  fitful  gale 

In  solemn  wise  did  rise  and  fail. 

Like  that  wild  harp  whose  magic  tone 

Is  waken'd  by  the  winds  alone. 

But  when  Melrose  he  reach'd,  twas  silence  all } 

He  meetly  stabled  his  steed  in  stall. 

And  sought  the  convent's  lonely  walL 

Here  paused  the  harp ;  and  with  its  swell 
The  master's  fire  and  courage  fellt 
Dejectedly,  and  low,  he  bow'd. 
And,  gazing  timid  on  the  crowd. 
He  seem'd  to  seek,  in  every  ejre, 
If  they  approved  his  minstrelsy  i 


•  Bordtd,  or  barbed,  applied  to  a  hone  aeooatred  wHh 
defeodve  armov. 
t  Lttud§t  the  mtdaight  service  of  the  Catholic  church. 


And,  diffident  of  present  psaise. 
Somewhat  he  spoke  of  Ibnoer  daya. 
And  how  old  age,  and  wandering  loo^ 
Had  done  his  hand  and  harp  soom  wronf. 

The  dutcheis  and  her  daughters  fur. 
And  every  gentle  ladye  there. 
Each  after  each,  in  due  degree. 
Gave  praises  to  his  melody ; 
His  hand  was  true,  his  voice  was  dear. 
And  much  they  longed  the  test  to  I  ear. 
Encouraged  thus,  the  aged  man. 
After  meet  rest,  again  began. 

Camto  n. 


Ir  thou  wouldst  view  fair  Melrose  aright. 
Go  visit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight ; 
For  the  gay  beams  of  lightsome  day 
Gild,  but  to  flout,  the  rains  gray. 
When  the  broken  arches  are  black  in  nigfat 
And  each  shafted  oiiel  glimmers  white  j 
When  the  cold  light's  uncertain  shower 
Streams  on  the  rain'd  central  tower  t 
When  buttress  and  buttress,  altematdy, 
Seem'd  framed  of  ebon  and  ivory : 
When  silver  edges  the  imagery. 
And  the  scrolls  that  teach  thee  to  live  and  die; 
When  distant  Tweed  is  heard  to  rave. 
And  the  owlet  to  hoot  o'er  the  dead  man^  gravt 
Then  go — but  go  alone  the  while- 
Then  view  Saint  David'k  r^ln'd  pile ; 
And,  home  returning,  soothly  swear 
Was  never  scene  so  sad  and  fair ! 

n. 

Short  halt  did  Deloraine  make  there; 
Little  reek'd  he  of  the  scene  so  fair: 
With  dagger'!  hilt,  on  the  wicket  strong. 
He  struck  full  loud,  and  struck  full  long. 
The  porter  harried  to  the  gate— 
**  Who  knocks  so  loud,  and  knocks  so  late  ?* 
<*  From  Branksome  I,"  the  warrior  cried ; 
And  straight  the  wicket  open'd  wide : 
For  Branksome'!  chiefs  had  in  battle  stood. 

To  fence  the  rights  of  fair  Melrose ; 
And  lands  and  livings,  many  a  rood. 

Had  gifted  the  ifarine  for  their  sool^  i 


IIL 
Bold  Deloraine  his  errand  said  i 
The  porter  bent  his  humble  head ; 
With  torch  in  hand,  and  feet  unshod. 
And  noiseless  step,  the  path  he  trod  i 
The  arched  cloisters,  far  and  wide. 
Rang  to  the  warrior's  clanking  stride  t 
Till,  stooping  low  his  lofty  crest. 
He  enter'd  the  cell  of  the  ancient  priest. 
And  lifted  his  barred  aventayle,* 
To  hail  the  monk  of  St  Mary'!  aisle. 

IV. 

**  The  Ladye  of  Branksome  greets  Ibee  by  ae  i 
Says  that  the  fated  hour  is  < 


•  ^VM^^  viiar  of  the  heloMft. 
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iknd  that  to-night  I  shall  wmtch  with  thee, 
To  win  the  treasure  of  the  tomb." 

From  sackcloth  conch  the  monk  arose. 
With  toil  his  stiffen *d  limbs  be  rearM} 

A  hundred  years  had  flung  their  snows 
On  his  thin  locks  and  floating  beard. 


The  keystone,  that  leck*d  each  ribbed  aisle, 
Was  a  flemMle-lys^  or  a  quatre-feuQlei 
The  eorbells*  were  carred  grotesque  and  grim } 
And  the  pillars,  with  cluster'd  shafts  so  trim. 
With  base  and  with  capital  flourish'd  around, 
Seem'd  bundles  of  lancet  which  garlands  had 


V. 

And  strangely  on  the  knight  look'd  he, 
And  his  blue  eyes  gleam'd  wild  and  wide} 

**  And,  darest  thou,  warrior !  seek  to  see 
Wliat  heaven  and  hell  alike  would  hide  ? 

My  breast,  in  belt  of  iron  pent. 

With  shirt  of  hair  and  scourge  of  thorn  t 

For  threescore  years,  in  penance  spent. 
My  knees  those  flinty  stones  have  worn  i 

Tet  all  too  little  to  atone 

For  knowing  what  should  ne'er  be  known 

Wouldst  thou  thy  every  future  yean 
In  ceaseless  prayer  and  penance  drie, 

ret  wait  thy  latter  end  with  fear- 
Then,  daring  warrior,  follow  me !" 

VI. 
«  Penance,  father,  will  I  none ; 
Prayer  know  I  hardly  one ; 
For  mass  or  prayer  can  I  rarely  tany. 
Save  to  patter  an  Ave  Mary, 
When  I  ride  on  a  Border  foray  t 
Other  prayer  can  I  none  ; 
80  speed  me  my  errand,  and  let  me  be  gone." 

VII. 
Again  on  the  knight  look*d  the  churchman  old. 

And  again  he  sigh'd  heavily ; 
For  he  had  himself  been  a  warrior  bold. 

And  fought  in  Spain  and  Italy. 
And  he  thought  on  the  days  that  were  long  since  by. 
When  his  limbs  were  strong,  and  bis  courage  was 

high:— 
Now,  slow  and  faint,  he  led  the  way. 
Where,  cloisterM  round,  the  garden  lay  1 
The  pillard  arches  were  over  their  head. 
And  beneath  their  feet  were  the  bones  of  the  dead. 

•      VIII. 
Spreading  herbs,  and  flow'rets  bri^t. 
Glisten *d  with  the  dew  of  night  1 
Nor  herb,  nor  flow'ret,  glisten'd  there. 
But  was  carved  in  the  dobter'd  arches  as  ftdc 
The  monk  gazed  long  on  the  lovely  moon. 

Then  into  the  night  he  look'd  forth  s 
And  red  and  bright  the  streamers  light 
Were  dancing  in  the  glowing  north. 
So  bad  he  seen,  in  fair  Castile, 

The  youth  in  gUtt'ring  squadrons  start} 
Sudden  the  flying  gennet  wheel. 
And  hurl  the  unexpected  dart 
He  knew,  by  the  streamers  that  shot  so  bright. 
That  spirits  were  riding  the  northern  Ught. 

IX. 

By  a  steel-clench'd  postern  door, 
They  enter'd  now  the  chancel  tall  x 

The  darken'd  roof  rose  high  aloof 
On  pillars,  lofty,  and  light,  and  small} 


Full  many  a  scutcheon  and  banner  riven. 
Shook  to  the  cold  night  wind  of  heaven. 

Around  the  screened  altar'b  pale} 
And  there  the  dying  lamps  did  bira. 
Before  thy  low  and  lonely  urn, 
O  gallant  chief  of  Otterbume ! 

And  thine,  dark  knight  of  Liddesdale ! 
0  fading  honours  of  the  dead  ! 
0  high  ambition,  lowly  laid  i 

XI. 
The  moon  on  the  east  oriel  shone 
Through  slender  shafts  of  shapely  stooe, 

By  foliaged  tracery  combined : 
Thou  would'st  have  thought  some  fairy's  1 
'Twixt  poplars  straight  the  osier  wand. 

In  many  a  freakish  knot  had  twined } 
Then  framed  a  spell,  when  the  work  was  done. 
And  changed  the  willow  wreaths  to  Mone. 
The  silver  light,  so  ]>ale  and  faint, 
Show'd  many  a  prophet,  and  many  a  saint. 

Whose  image  on  the  glass  was  died } 
Full  in  the  midst,  his  cross  of  red 
Triumphant  Michael  brandished. 

And  trampled  the  apostate's  pride. 
The  moonbeam  kiss'd  the  holy  pane. 
And  threw  on  the  pavement  a  bloody  stain. 

XII. 
They  sate  them  down  on  a  marble  stone  1 

(A  Scottish  monarch  slept  below  j) 
Thus  spoke  the  monk,  in  solemn  tone} 

**  I  was  not  always  a  man  of  wo } 
For  Paynim  countries  I  have  trod. 
And  fought  benetfth  the  cross  of  God: 
Now,  strange  to  my  eyes  thine  arms  appear, 
And  their  iron  clang  sounds  strange  to  my  eas. 

xni. 

« In  these  far  climes,  it  was  my  lot 
To  meet  the  wondrous  Michael  Scott } 

A  wizard  of  such  dreaded  fame. 
That  when,  in  Salamanca's  cave. 
Him  listed  his  magic  wand  to  wave. 

The  bells  would  ring  in  Notre  Dame ! 
Some  of  his  skill  he  taught  to  me } 
And,  warrior,  I  could  say  to  thee 
The  words  that  cleft  Elildon  hills  in  three. 

And  bridled  the  Tweed  with  a  curb  of  stone } 
But  to  speak  them  were  a  deadly  sin } 
And  for  having  but  thought  them  my  heart  within, 

A  treble  penance  must  be  done. 

XIV. 
**  When  Michael  lay  on  his  dying  bed. 
His  conscience  was  awakened } 


•  Ccrb€ll8,\he  projections  from  which  the  archsf  qiriag^ 
muallv  cut  in  a  lantastic  lace  or  mask. 
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He  bethought  him  of  his  sinful  deed* 
And  he  give  me  a  sign  to  come  with  speed  i 
I  WIS  in  Spain  when  the  morning  rose, 
But  I  stood  by  his  bed  ere  evening  close. 
The  words  mey  not  egtin  be  said, 
That  he  spoke  to  me«  on  death-bed  laid  i 
They  would  rend  this  abbaye's  massy  nave^ 
And  pile  it  in  heaps  above  his  grave. 

XV. 

**  I  swore  to  bury  his  mighty  book. 

That  never  mortal  might  therein  look } 

And  never  to  tell  where  it  was  hid, 

Save  at  the  chief  of  Branksome's  need ; 

And  when  that  need  was  past  and  o*er, 

Again  the  volume  to  restore. 

I  buried  him  on  Saint  Bfichael's  night. 

When  the  bell  tolled  one, and  the  moon  rose  bright; 

And  I  dug  his  chamber  among  the  dead. 

When  the  floor  of  the  chancel  was  stain'd  red, 

That  his  patron's  cross  might  o'er  him  wave, 

And  scare  the  fiends  firom  the  wizard'^  grave. 

XVL 
**  It  was  a  night  of  wo  and  dread. 
When  Michael  in  the  tomb  I  laid ! 
Strange  sounds  along  the  chancel  past  $ 
The  banners  waved  without  a  blast  <"— 
-^till  spoke  the  monk,  when  the  bell  toll'd  one. 
I  tell  you,  that  a  braver  man 
Than  William  of  Deloraine,  good  at  need, 
Against  a  foe  ne'er  spurr'd  a  steed ; 
Yet  somewhat  was  he  chill'd  with  dread, 
And  his  hair  did  bristle  upon  his  head. 

XVII. 

*  Lo,  warrioi^!  now,  the  cross  of  red 

Points  to  the  grave  of  the  mighty  dead  | 

Within  it  bums  a  wondrous  light, 

To  chase  the  spirits  that  loye  the  night  i 

That  lamp  shall  burn  unquenchably, 

UntU  the  eternal  doom  shall  be." 

Slow  moved  the  monk  to  the  broad  flag-stone. 

Which  the  bloody  cross  was  traced  upon ; 

He  pointed  to  a  secret  nook ; 

An  iron  bar  the  warrior  took  { 

And  the  monk  made  a  sign  with  his  wither'd  hand. 

The  grave's  huge  portal  to  expand. 

XVIII. 
With  beating  heart,  to  the  task  he  went ; 
His  sinewy  frame  o'er  the  grave-stone  bent. 
With  bar  of  iron  heaved  amain, 
Till  the  toil  drops  fell  from  his  brows,  like  rain. 
It  was  by  dint  of  passing  strength. 
That  he  moved  the  massy  stone  at  length. 
I  would  you  had  been  there,  to  see 
How  the  light  broke  forth  so  gloriously, 
Stream'd  upward  to  the  chancel  roof. 
And  through  the  galleries  far  aloof ! 
No  earthly  flame  blazed  e'er  so  bright; 
It  shone  like  heaven's  own  blessed  light; 

And,  issuing  from  the  tomb, 
Bhow'd  the  monk's  cowl  and  visage  pale. 
Danced  on  the  dark  brow'd  warrior's  mail. 

And  kiss'd  his  waving  plume. 


XIX. 

Before  their  eyes  the  wizard  lay. 
As  if  he  had  not  been  dead  a  day. 
His  hoary  beard  in  silver  roU'd, 
He  seem'd  some  seventy  winters  old ; 
A  palmer's  amice  wrapp'd  him  round. 
With  a  wrought  Spanish  baldric  bound. 

Like  a  pilgrim  from  beyond  the  sea ; 
Hii  left  hand  held  his  book  of  might ; 
A  silver  cross  was  in  bis  right ; 

The  lamp  was  placed  beside  his  knee  i 
High  and  majestic  was  his  look ; 
At  which  the  fellest  fiends  had  shook. 
And  all  unruflled  was  his  face — 
They  trusted  his  soul  had  gotten  grace. 

XX. 

Often  had  William  of  Deloraine 

Rode  through  the  battle's  bloody  plain. 

And  trampled  down  the  warriors  slain. 

And  neither  known  remorse  nor  awe ; 
Yet  now  remorse  and  awe  he  own'd ; 
His  breath  came  thick,  his  head  swam  round, 

\Vhen  this  strange  scene  of  death  he  saw. 
Bewilder'd  and  unnerved  he  stood, 
And  the  priest  pmyM  fervently  and  loud: 
With  eyes  averted,  prayed  he ; 
He  might  not  endure  the  sight  to  see. 
Of  the  man  he  had  loved  so  brotherly. 

XXI. 

And  when  the  priest  his  death-prayer  had  pray*^ 

Thus  unto  Deloraine  he  said ; — 

**  Now,  speed  thee  what  thou  hast  to  do. 

Or,  warrior,  we  may  dearly  rue ; 

For  those,  thou  may'st  not  look  upon. 

Are  gathering  fast  round  the  yawning  stone  !*^~ 

Then  Deloraine,  in  terror,  took 

From  the  cold  hand  the  mighty  book. 

With  iron  clasp'd,  and  with  iron  bound ; 

He  thought,  as  he  took  it,  the  dead  man  frownMt 

But  the  glare  of  the  sepulchral  light. 

Perchance,  had  dazzled  the  warrior's  sight 

XXII. 
When  the  hure  stone  sunk  o'er  the  tomb. 
The  night  retum'd  in  double  gloom ; 
For  the  moon  had  gone  down,  and  the  stars 

few  I 
And,  as  the  knight  and  priest  withdrew. 
With  wavering  steps  and  dizzy  brain, 
They  hardly  might  the  postern  gain. 
Tis  said,  as  through  the  aisles  they  passM, 
They  heard  strange  noises  on  the  blast ; 
And  through  the  cloister-galleries  small. 
Which  at  mid-height  thread  the  chancel  wall 
Loud  sobs,  and  laughter  louder,  ran. 
And  voices  unlike  the  voice  of  man  ; 
As  if  the  fiends  kept  holiday. 
Because  these  spells  were  brought  to  day. 
I  cannot  tell  how  the  truth  may  be ; 
I  say  the  tale  as  'twas  said  to  me. 

xxin. 

«  Now,  hie  thee  hence,"  the  fiUher  said ; 
<■  And,  when  we  are  on  death-bed  laid. 
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O  may  our  dear  Ladjre,  and  sweet  S;unt  John, 
Forgive  our  souls  for  the  deed  we  have  done  !^ 
The  nook  retuniM  him  to  his  eell. 

And  manjr  a  prayer  and  penance  sped  { 
When  the  oonTent  met  at  the  noontide  bell, 

The  monk  of  Saint  Mary^s  aif  le  was  dead ! 
Before  the  cross  was  the  body  laid, 
With  bands  clasp'd  fast,  as  if  still  he  prayM 

XXIV. 

The  knight  bieatb'd  free  in  the  morning  wind. 

And  strove  his  hardihood  to  find  i 

He  was  glad  when  he  pas8*d  the  tombstones  gray 

Which  girdle  round  the  fair  Abbaye  { 

For  the  mystic  book,  to  his  bosom  prest. 

Felt  like  a  load  upon  his  breast ) 

And  his  joints,  with  nerves  of  iron  twined, 

Shook,  like  the  aspen  leaves  in  wind. 

Full  fain  was  he  when  the  dawn  o(  day 

Began  to  brighten  Cheviot  gray ; 

He  joy*d  to  see  the  cheerful  light. 

And  he  said  Ave  Mary,  as  well  as  he  might 

XXV. 

The  sun  had  brighten  M  Cheviot  gray, 

The  sun  had  brighten M  the  Carter's*  side. 
And  soon  beneath  the  rising  day 

Smiled  Branksome  towers  and  Teviot  tide. 
The  wild  birds  told  their  warbling  tale  $ 

And  awakenM  every  flower  that  blows ) 
And  peep'd  forth  the  violet  pale. 

And  spread  her  breast  the  mountain  rose  i 
And  lovelier  than  the  rose  so  red. 

Yet  paler  than  the  violet  pale. 
She  early  left  her  sleepless  bed. 

The  fairest  maid  of  Teviotdale. 

XXVI. 
Why  does  fair  Margaret  so  early  awake. 

And  denser  kirtle  so  hastilie : 
And  the  silken  knots,  which  in  hurry  she  would 
make. 

Why  tremble  her  slender  fingers  to  tie  ? 
Why  does  she  stop,  and  look  often  around. 

As  she  glides  down  the  secret  stair; 
And  why  does  she  pat  the  shaggy  bloodhound. 

As  he  rouses  him  up  from  bis  lairt 
And,  though  she  passes  the  postani  alone. 
Why  is  not  the  watchman's  bugle  blown  ? 

XXVII. 
The  ladye  steps  in  doubt  and  dread. 
Lest  her  watchful  mother  hear  her  tread  i 
The  ladye  caresses  the  rough  bloodhound. 
Lest  his  voice  should  waken  the  castle  round  s 
The  watchman's  bugle  is  not  blown. 
For  he  was  her  foster-father's  son  i 
And  she  glides  through  the  greenwood  at  dawn  of 

light. 
To  meet  baron  Henry,  her  own  true  knight 

XXVIIL 

The  knight  and  ladye  fair  are  met. 

And  under  the  hawtiiorn's  boughs  are  set 


*  k  moonuln  on  the  border  of  England,  above  Jedbargh. 


A  fairer  pair  were  never  seen 
To  meet  beneath  the  hawthorn  ffreen. 
He  was  stately,  and  young,  and  tail. 
Dreaded  in  battle,  and  loved  in  ball  i 
And  she,  when  love,  scarce  told, -scarce  hid 
Lent  to  her  cheek  a  livelier  red ; 
When  the  half  sigh  her  swelling  breast 
Against  the  silken  riband  prest ; 
When  her  blue  eyes  their  secret  told. 
Though  shaded  by  her  locks  of  gold,<^ 
Where  would  you  find  the  peerless  fair 
With  Margaret  of  Branksome  might  compart ! 

XXIX. 
And  DOW,  fair  dames,  methinks  I  see 
Tou  listen  to  my  minstrelsy: 
Your  waving  locks  ye  backward  throw. 
And  sidelong  bend  your  necks  of  snow  t 
Ye  ween  to  hear  a  melting  tale 
Of  two  true  lovers  in  a  dale  % 

And  how  the  knight,  with  tender  fire. 
To  paint  his  faithful  passion  strove } 

Swore  he  might  at  her  feet  expire. 
But  never,  never  cease  to  love  { 
And  how  she  blushM,  and  how  she  sigh'd 
And,  half  consenting,  half  denied, 
•And  said  that  she  would  die  a  maid  i 
Yet,  might  the  bloody  feud  be  stay'd, 
Henry  of  Cranstoun,  and  only  he, 
Margaret  of  Branksome^  choiee  should  bt 

XXX. 

Alas !  fair  dames,  your  hopes  are  vain  I 
My  harp  has  lost  th'  enchanting  strain ; 

Its  lightness  would  my  age  reproves 
My  hairs  are  gray,  my  limbs  are  old. 
My  heart  is  dead,  my  veins  are  cold  |— 

I  may  not,  must  not,  sing  of  love. 

XXXL 

Beneath  an  oak,  moss*d.o*er  by  eld. 
The  baron's  dwarf  his  courser  held. 

And  held  his  crested  helm  and  spear  t 
That  dwarf  was  scarce  an  earthly  roan. 
If  the  tales  were  true,  that  of  him  ran 

Through  all  the  Border,  far  and  near. 
'Twas  said,  wheil  the  baron  a  hunting  rode. 
Through  Redesdale's  glen,  but  rarely  trod. 
He  heard  a  voice  cry,  «*  Lost !  lost  I  lost !" 
And,  like  a  tennis-ball  by  racquet  tost, 

A  leap,  of  thirty  feet  and  three. 
Made  from  the  gorse  this  elfin  shape. 
Distorted  like  some  dwarfish  ape. 

And  lighted  at  Lord  Cranstoun 's  knee. 
Lord  Cranstoun  was  somewbit  dlsmay'd  $ 
JTis  said  that  fire  good  miles  he  rade 

To  rid  him  of  his  company  { 
But  where  he  rode  one  mile,  the  dwarf  ran  fouTi 
And  the  dwarf  was  first  at  the  castle  docT. 

XXXIL 
Use  lessens  marvel,  it  is  said: 
This  elfish  dwarf  with  the  baron  staid ; 
Little  he  ate,  and  less  he  spoke. 
Nor  mingled  with  the  menial  flock : 
And  oft  apart  his  arms  ho  toss'd. 
And  often  murmur'd, «  Lost !  lost !  lost !" 
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He  wat  watpUh,  arek,  and  Uth«rUe, 
But  well  Lord  CnutooB  lenred  he ; 
And  he  of  hb  Mrriee  wat  fall  hin  v 
For  once  he  had  been  ta^  or  slain. 
An'  had  it  not  been  hie  mtnistiy. 
All,  between  home  and  and  hermitage, 
Talk'd  of  Lord  Cranatonn^  goblin  page. 

XXXIIL 
For  the  baron  went  en  pilgrimage, 
And  took  with  him  this  elftth  page, 

To  Maiyt  chapel  of  the  Lowee  i 
For  there,  beside  our  lady's  lake, 
An  offering  he  had  sworn  to  make, 

And  he  would  paj  his  tows. 
But  the  ladye  of  Branksome  gatherM  a  band 
Of  the  best  that  would  ride  at  her  command ; 

The  trysting  place  was  Newark  Lee. 
Wat  of  Harden  came  thither  amain, 
And  thither  came  John  of  Thirlestane, 
And  thither  came  WilHam  of  Deloraine ; 

They  were  three  hundred  spears  and  three. 
Through  Doughs-bum,  up  Yarrow  stream. 
Their  horses  prance,  their  lances  gleam, 
They  came  to  Saint  Mary's  lake  ere  day ; 
But  the  chapel  was  void,  and  the  baron  away. 
They  bum'd  the  chapel  for  very  rage, 
And  cursed  Lord  Cranstoun's  goblin  page. 

XXXIV. 

And  now,  in  Branksome's  good  green  wood. 
As  under  the  aged  oak  he  stood. 
The  baron's  courser  pricks  his  ears, 
Af  if  a  distant  noise  he  hears ; 
The  dwarf  waves  his  long  lean  arm  on  high. 
And  signs  to  the  lovers  to  part  and  fly  $ 
No  time  was  then  to  vow  or  sigh. 
Fair  Margaret,  through  the  haiel  grove. 
Flew  like  the  startled  cushat  dove  ;* 
The  dwarf  the  stirrup  held  and  rein  s 
Vaulted  the  knight  on  his  steed  amain, 
And,  pondering  deep  that  morning's  scene. 
Rode  eastward  tlirough  the  hawthorns  green. 

WmLC  thus  he  pour'd  the  lengthen'd  tale. 
The  minstrel's  voice  began  to  fail ; 
Full  slyly  smiled  the  observient  page, 
And  gave  the  wither'd  hand  of  age 
A  goblet,  crown'd  with  mighty  wine. 
The  blood  of  Velez'  scorched  vine. 
He  raised  the  silver  cup  on  high, 
And«  while  the  big  drop  fill'd  his  eye, 
Pray'd  God  to  bless  the  dutchess  long. 
And  all  who  cheer'd  a  son  of  song. 
The  attending  maidens  smiled  to  see, 
How  long,  how  deep,  how  zealously. 
The  precious  juice  the  minstrel  quaff'd ; 
And  he,  embolden'd  by  the  draught, 
Look'd  gayly  back  to  them  and  laugh'd. 
The  cordial  nectar  of  the  bowl 
Swell'd  his  old  veins,  and  cheerM  his  tooli 
A  lighter,  livelier  prelude  ran, 
Ere  thus  his  tale  again  began. 


•  Woodpigeoik 


•    Cahto  in. 

L 
Akd  said  I  tiMt  my  limbs  were  old  t 
And  said  I  that  ny  blood  was  eold. 
And  that  my  kindly  fire  was  fled. 
And  my  poor  wither'd  heart  was  deaA 

And  that  I  might  not  sing  ef  love  ? 
How  could  I,  to  the  dearest  theme 
That  ever  warm'd  a  minstrel's  dream. 

So  fonU  so  false  a  recreant  prove ! 
How  could  I  name  love's  very  name. 
Nor  wake  my  harp  to  notes  of  flame ! 

n. 

In  peace,  love  tunes  the  shepherd's  reed. 
In  war,  he  mounts  the  warrior's  steed  i 
In  halls,  in  gay  attire  is  seen  $ 
In  hamlets,  darcesgDn  the  green. 
Love  rules  the  court,  the  camp,  the  grove. 
And  men  below  and  saints  above  i 
For  love  is  heaven,  and  heaven  is  love. 

UL 
So  thought  Lord  Cranstoun,  as  I  ween,' 
While  pondering  deep  the  tender  scene. 
He  rode  through  Branksomeli  hawthorn  jfrnau 
But  the  page  shouted  wild  and  shrill,- 

And  scarce  his  hemlet  could  he  don. 
When  downward  from  the  shady  bill 

A  stately  knight  came  pricking  on. 
That  warrior's  steed,  so  dapple-gray. 
Was  dark  with  sweat,  and  splash'd  wttfa  ^y  i 

His  armour  red  with  many  a  stain : 
He  scem'd  in  such  a  weary  plight. 
As  if  he  had  ridden  the  livelong  night ; 

For  it  was  William  of  Deloraine. 

IV. 
But  no  whit  weary  did  he  seem. 
When,  dancing  in  the  sunny  beam. 
He  mark'd  the  crane  on  the  baron^  crett; 
For  his  ready  spear  was  in  his  rest 
Few  were  the  words,  and  8t%ro,  and  high. 

That  mark'd  the  foemanli  feudal  hate  i 
For  question  fierce,  and  proid  reply. 

Gave  signal  soon  of  dire  debate. 
Their  very  coursers  seeni'd  to  know. 
That  each  was  other's  mortal  Ibe ; 
And  snorted  fire,  when  wheel'd  aroond. 
To  give  each  knight  his  vantage  ground. 

V. 
In  rapid  round  the  baron  bent ; 

He  sigh'd  a  sigh,  and  pray'd  a  prayers 
The  prayer  was  to  his  patron  saint. 

The  sigh  was  to  his  ladye  lair. 
Stout  Deloraine  nor  sigh'd,  nor  pray'd, 
Nor  saint  nor  ladye  call'd  to  aid  i 
But  he  stoop'd  his  head,  and  couch'd  his  ipear. 
And  spurr'd  his  steed  to  full  career. 
The  meeting  of  these  champions  proud 
Seem'd  like  the  bursting  thunder  cloud. 

VL 

Stem  was  the  dint  the  borderer  lent; 
The  stately  baron  backwards  bent| 
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3eDt  backwards  to  his  bone's  tail, 

And  his  plumes  went  scattering  on  the  gale ; 

The  tough  ash  spear,  so  stout  and  true, 

Into  a  thousand  flinders  flew. 

But  Cranstoun's  lance,  of  more  avail. 

Pierced  through,  like  silk,  the  Borderer's  maili 

Through  shield,  and  jack,  and  acton  past. 

Deep  in  his  bosom,  broke  at  last. 

Still  sate  the  warrior  saddle  fast, 

Till  stumbling  in  the  mortal  shock, 

Down  went  the  steed,  the  girthing  broke, 

Hurl'd  on  a  heap  lay  man  and  horse. 

The  baron  onward  passM  his  course ; 

Nor  knew,  so  giddy  rolPd  his  braia. 

His  foe  lay  stretch'd  upon  the  plain. 

VIL 
But  when  he  rein*d  his  courser  round, 
And  saw  his  foeman  on  the  ground 

Lie  senseless  as  the  bloody  clay. 
He  bade  his  page  to  staunch  the  wound, 

And  there  beside  the  warrior  stay. 
And  tend  him  in  his  doubtful  state. 
And  lead  him  to  Branksome  castle-gate. 
His  noble  mind  was  inly  moved 
For  the  kinsman  of  the  maid  be  loved. 
<<  This  Shalt  thou  do  without  delay; 
No  longer  here  myself  may  stay ; 
Unless  the  swifter  I  speed  away. 
Short  shrift  wUl  be  at  my  dying  day.'' 

VIU. 
Away  in  speed  Lord  Cranstoun  rode } 
The  goblin  page  behind  abode : 
His  lord's  commands  he  ne'er  withstood. 
Though  small  his  pleasure  to  do  good. 
As  the  corslet  off  he  took. 
The  dwarf  espied  the  mighty  book ! 
Much  he  marvell'd,  a  knight  of  pride. 
Like  a  book-bosom'd  priest  should  ridet 
He  thought  not  to  search  or  stanch  the  wound. 
Until  the  secret  he  had  found. 

IX. 
The  iron  band,  the  iron  clasp. 
Resisted  long  the  elfin  grasp ; 
For  when  the  first  he  had  undone. 
It  closed  as  he  the  next  begun. 
Those  iron  clasps,  that  iron  band. 
Would  not  yield  to  unchristen'd  hand. 
Till  he  smcar'd  the  cover  o'er 
With  the  Borderer's  ct:rdled  gore  j 
A  moment  then  the  volume  spread. 
And  one  short  spell  therein  he  read. 
It  had  much  of  glamour  might, 
Could  make  a  ladye  seem  a  knight ; 
The  cobwebs  on  a  dungeon  wall. 
Seem  tapestry  in  lordly  hall ; 
A  nutshell  seem  a  gilded  barge, 
A  sheeling*  seem  a  palace  large. 
And  youth  seem  age,  and  age  seem  youth  }— 
All  was  delusion,  naught  was  truth. 


He  had  not  read  another  spell. 
When  on  his  cheek  a  buffet  fell. 


*  k  shephwd^A  but 


So  fierce,  it  stretch'd  him  on  tlM  plain. 

Beside  the  wounded  Deloraine. 

From  the  ground  he  rote  dismay'i. 

And  shook  his  huge  and  matted  bMd  f 

One  word  he  mutter'd,  and  no  moro- 

«  Man  of  age,  thou  smitest  sore !" — 

No  more  the  elfin  page  durst  try 

Into  the  wondrous  book  to  pry; 

The  clasps,  though  smear'd  with  Christian  gore. 

Shut  faster  than  they  were  before. 

He  hid  it  underneath  his  cloaks* 

Now,  if  you  ask  who  gave  the  stioke, 

I  cannot  tell,  so  mot  I  thrive ; 

It  was  not  given  by  man  olive. 

XL 

Unwillingly  himself  he  address'd,       ^ 

To  do  his  masfer's  high  behests 

He  lifted  up  the  living  corse,  . 

And  laid  it  on  the  weary  horse ; 

He  led  him  into  Branksome  hall. 

Before  the  beards  of  the  warders  all ; 

And  each  did  after  swear  and  say. 

There  only  pass'd  a  wain  of  hay. 

He  took  him  to  Lord  David's  tower. 

E'en  to  the  ladye 's  secret  bower : 

And,  but  that  stronger  spells  were  spread. 

And  the  door  might  not  be  opened. 

He  laid  him  on  her  very  bed. 

Whate'er  he  did  of  gramarye,* 

Was  always  done  maliciously ; 

He  flung  the  warrior  on  the  ground. 

And  the  blood  well'd  freshly  from  the  wounds 

XIL 

As  he  repass'd  the  outer  court. 

He  spied  the  fair  young  child  at  sport ; 

He  thought  to  train  him  to  the  wood ; 

For,  at  a  word,  be  it  understood. 

He  was  always  for  ill,  and  never  for  good. 

Seem'd  to  the  boy  some  comrade  gay. 

Led  him  forth  to  the  woods  to  play ; 

On  the  drawbridge  the  warders  stout 

Saw  a  terrier  and  lurcher  passing  out 

XIIL 
He  led  the  boy  o'er  bank  and  fell. 

Until  they  came  to  a  woodland  brook ; 
The  running  stream  dissolved  the  spell. 

And  his  own  elvish  shape  he  took. 
Could  he  have  had  his  pleasure  Tilde, 
He  had  crippled  the  joints  of  the  noble  child  } 
Or,  with  his  finger  long  and  lean. 
Had  strangled  him  in  fiendish  spleen : 
But  his  awful  mother  he  had  in  dread. 
And  also  his  power  was  limited : 
So  he  but  scowl'd  on  the  startied  child. 
And  darted  through  the  forest  wild ; 
The  woodland  brook  he  bounding  cross'd. 
And  laugh'd,  and  shouted, «  Lost  I  lost !  lost ! 

XIV. 
Full  sore  amaied  at  the  wondrous  change. 

And  frighten'd,  as  a  chiM  might  be. 
At  the  wild  yell,  and  visage  strange. 

And  the  dark  words  of  gramarye, 

•Magic. 
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The  child,  amidtt  tht  forest  bower, 
Stood  rooted  like  a  lU/  flower ; 

And  when  at  length,  with  trembling  pace. 
He  soiight  to  find  where  Branksome  lajr. 

He  rear*d  to  lee  that  grif  1y  face 
Glare  from  some  thicket  on  his  way. 
Thus,  starting  oft,  he  journey 'd  od. 
And  deeper  in  the  wood  is  gone, — 
For  aye  the  more  he  sought  his  way^ 
The  farther  still  he  went  astray. 
Until  he  heard  the  mountains  round 
Ring  to  the  baying  of  a  hound. 

XV. 

And  hark !  and  hark !  the  deep-mouth'd  bark 

Comet  nigher  still,  and  nigher; 
Bursts  on  the  path  a  dark  bloodhound. 
His  tawny  muzzle  track'd  the  ground. 

And  his  red  eye  shot  fire. 
Soon  as  the  wilder'd  child  saw  be. 
He  flew  at  him  right  furiouslie. 
I  ween,  you  would  have  seen  with  Joy 
The  bearing  of  the  gallant  boy. 
When,  worthy  of  bis  noble  sire. 
His  wet  cheek  glow*d  Hwixt  fear  and  iie ! 
He  faced  the  bloodhound  manfully. 
And  held  his  little  bat  on  high ; 
So  fierce  he  struck,  the  dog,  afraid, 
At  cautious  distance  hoarsely  bay'd. 

But  still  in  act  to  spring; 
When  dash'd  an  archer  through  the  glade. 
And  when  he  saw  the  hound  was  stayed, 

He  drew  his  tough  bowstring  i 
But  a  rough  voice  cried,  **  Shoot  not,  hoy ! 
Ho !  shoot  not,  Edward— His  a  boy !" 

XVI. 
The  speaker  bsued  from  the  wood, 
And  check'd  his  fellow's  surly  mood. 

And  quell*d  the  ban-dog's  Ire ; 
He  was  an  English  yeoman  good. 

And  bom  in  Lancashire. 
Well  could  he  hit  a  fallow  deer. 

Five  hundred  feet  him  fro ; 
With  hand  more  true,  and  eye  more  clear. 
No  archer  bended  bow. 
His  coal-black  hair,  shorn  round  and  close, 

Set  off  his  sunburn 'd  face  i 
Old  England's  sign,  Saint  George's  croM, 
His  barret-cap  did  grace  ( 
His  bugle^hom  hung  by  his  side, 
All  in  a  wolf-skin  baldric  tied  i 
And  his  short  falchion,  sharp  and  clear, 
Had  pierced  the  throat  of  many  a  deer. 

XVIL 
His  kirtle,  made  of  forest  green, 

Reach'd  icantly  to  his  knee  i 
And,  at  his  belt,  of  arrows  keen 
A  ftirbish'd  sheaf  bore  bet 
His  buckler  scarce  in  breadth  a  span. 

No  larger  fence  had  he : 
He  never  counted  him  a  man 

Would  strike  below  the  knees 
His  slacken'd  bow  was  in  his  hand. 
And  tne  leash,  that  was  his  bloodhoundt  band. 


xvra. 

He  would  not  do  the  fair  child  harm. 
But  held  him  with  his  powerful  arm, 
That  he  night  neither  fight  nor  flee; 
For  when  the  red  cross  spied  he. 
The  boy  strove  long  and  violently. 
M  Now,  by  Saint  George,**  the  archer  eriei. 
<*  Edward,  methinks  we  have  a  prize ! 
This  boy^  fair  face,  and  courage  free. 
Show  he  is  come  of  high  decree." 

XIX. 
**  Yes,  I  am  oome  of  high  decree, 

For  I  am  the  heir  of  bold  Bnecleock ; 
And,  if  thou  dost  not  set  me  free. 

False  southron  thou  shalt  dearly  me ! 
For  Walter  of  Harden  shall  come  with  speed. 
And  William  of  Deloraine,  good  at  need. 
And  every  Scott  from  Esk  to  tweed ; 
And,  if  thou  dost  not  let  me  go. 
Despite  thy  arrows  and  thy  bow, 
I'll  have  thee  hang'd  to  feed  the  crow  tf 

XX. 

"  Gramercy,  for  thy  good  will,  fair  boy  1 
My  mind  was  never  set  so  high ; 
But  if  thou  art  chief  of  such  a  clan, 
And  art  the  son  of  such  a  man. 
And  ever  comest  to  thy  command. 

Our  wardens  had  need  to  keep  good  orders 
My  bow  of  yew  to  a  hazel  wand, 

Thoult  make  them  work  upon  the  bordei. 
Meantime  be  pleased  to  come  with  me. 
For  good  Lord  Dacre  shalt  thou  see. 
I  think  our  work  is  well  begun, 
When  we  have  taken  thy  father's  son.** 

XXL 

Although  the  child  was  led  away. 
In  Branksome  still  he  seem'd  to  stay. 
For  so  the  dwarf  his  part  did  play ; 
And,  in  the  shape  of  that  young  boy. 
He  wrought  the  castle  much  annoy. 
The  comrades  of  the  young  Bnccleuch 
He  pinch'd,  and  beat,  and  overthrew ; 
Nay,  some  of  them  he  well  nigh  slew. 
He  tore  dame  Maudlin's  silken  tire. 
And  as  Sym  Hall  stood  by  the  fire. 
He  lighted  the  match  of  his  bandelier,* 
And  wofully  scorch'd  the  hackbutteer;t 
It  may  be  hardly  thought  or  said, 
The  mischief  that  the  urchin  mad?. 
Till  many  of  the  castle  guess'd. 
That  the  young  baron  was  possess'd! 

XXIL 
Well,  I  ween,  the  charm  he  held 
Tho  noble  ladye  had  soon  dispell'd  t 
But  she  was  deeply  busied  then 
To  tend  the  wounded  Deloraine. 
Much  she  wonder'd  to  find  him  lie. 

On  the  stone  threshold  stretch'd  along 
She  thought  some  spirit  of  the  sky 
Had  done  the  bold  mosstrooper  wrong  t 


*  BaiuUiigr,  belt  for  canyisg  aowumitloik 
t  BackbutUtr,  motkeieer. 
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Becaiis«,  despite  her  precept  dread, 
Perchance  he  in  the  book  bad  read ; 
But  the  broken  lance  in  hU  boeom  stood. 
And  it  was  earthljr  ttetl  and  wood. 

xxni. 

She  drew  the  splinter  from  the  wound. 
And  with  a  charm  she  stanch'd  the  blood  t 

She  bade  the  gash  be  cleansed  and  bound  t 
No  longer  by  his  couch  she  stood  t 

But  she  has  ta'en  the  broken  lance. 
And  washM  it  from  the  clotted  gore, 
And  salved  the  splinter  o'er  and  o'er. 

William  of  Deloraine,  in  trance* 
Whene'er  she  tum'd  it  round  and  round. 
Twisted,  as  if  she  gall'd  his  wound. 
Then  to  her  maidens  she  did  say, 
That  he  should  be  whole  man  and  sound. 
Within  the  course  of  a  night  and  day. 

Full  long  she  toil'd ;  for  she  did  rue 

Mishap  to  friend  so  stont  and  true. 

XXIV. 

So  pass'd  the  day — the  evening  fell, 
'Twas  near  the  time  of  curfew  bell  { 
The  air  was  mild,  the  wind  was  calm, 
The  stream  was  smooth,  the  dew  was  balm  | 
E'en  the  rude  watchman,  on  the  tower, 
Enjoy'd  and  bless'd  the  lovely  hour ; 
Far  more  fair  Margaret  loved  and  bless'd 
The  hour  of  silence  and  of  rest. 
On  the  high  turret  sitting  lone, 
She  waked  at  tiroes  the  lute's  soft  tone ; 
Touch'd  a  wild  note,  and,  all  between. 
Thought  of  the  bower  of  hawthorns  green. 
Her  golden  hair  stream'd  free  from  band. 
Her  fair  cheek  rested  on  her  hand. 
Her  blue  eyes  sought  the  west  afar. 
For  lovers  love  the  western  star. 

XXV. 

Is  yon  the  star,  o'er  Penchiyst  Pen, 

That  rises  slowly  to  her  ken, 

And,  spreading  broad  its  wavering  light. 

Shakes  its  loose  tresses  on  the  r  ight  ?      ^ 

Is  yon  red  glare  the  western  star  ? — 

O,  'tis  the  beacon  blaze  of  war ! 

Scarce  could  she  draw  her  tighten'd  breath. 

For  well  she  knew  the  fire  of  death ! 

XXVI. 
The  warder  view'd  it  blazing  strong, 
And  blew  his  war  note  loud  and  long. 
Till,  at  the  high  and  haughty  sound. 
Rock,  wood,  and  river  rung  around. 
The  blast  alarm'd  the  festal  hall. 
And  startled  forth  the  warriors  all  i 
Far  downward,  in  the  castle-yard. 
Full  many  a  torch  and  cresset  glared ) 
And  helms  and  plumes,  confusedly  toss'd, 
Were  in  the  blaze  half  seen,  half  lost ; 
And  spears  in  wild  disorder  shook. 
Like  reeds  beside  a  frozen  brook. 

XXVII. 
The  seneschal,  whose  silver  hair 
Wat  radden'd  by  the  torches'  glare. 
You  m.— 89 


Stood  in  the  midst,  with  gesture  proud. 
And  issued  forth  his  mandates  loud. 
**  On  Penchryst  glows  a  bale  of  fire, 
And  three  are  kindling  on  Priesthaugfaswiire  i 

Ride  out,  ride  out. 

The  foe  to  scout. 
Mount,  mount,  for  Branksome,*  every  b.an ! 
Thou,  Todrig,  warn  the  Johnstone  clan 

That  ever  are  true  and  stout 
Ye  need  not  send  to  Liddesdale  i 
For,  when  they  see  the  blazing  bale, 
Elliots  and  Armstrongs  never  (aiL— 
Ride,  Alton,  ride,  for  death  and  life ! 
And  warn  the  warden  of  the  strife. 
Young  Gilbert,  let  our  beacon  blaze. 
Our  kin,  and  clan,  and  friends  to  raised 

XXVIII. 
Fair  Margaret,  from  the  turret  head. 
Heard  far  below,  the  coursers'  tread. 

While  loud  the  harness  rang. 
As  to  their  seats,  with  clamour  dread. 

The  ready  horsemen  sprang  $ 
And  trampling  hoofs,  and  iron  coats, 
And  leaders'  voices,  mingled  notes. 
And  out  *  and  out ! 
In  hasty  route. 

The  horsemen  gallop'd  forth  j 
Dispersing  to  the  south  to  scout. 

And  east,  and  west,  and  north, 
To  view  their  coming  enemies, 
And  warn  their  vassals  and  allies. 

XXIX. 

The  ready  page,  with  hurried  hand 
Awaked  the  need-fire'sf  slumbering  brand, 

And  ruddy  blush'd  the  heaven : 
For  a  sheet  of  flame,  from  the  turret  high, 
Waved  like  a  blood-flag  on  the  sky. 

All  flaring  and  uneven. 
And  soon  a  score  of  fires,  I  ween. 
From  height,  and  hill,  and  cliff  were  seen ; 
Each  with  warlike  tidings  fraught ; 
Each  from  each  the  signal  caught ; 
Each  after  each  they  glanced  to  sight. 
As  stars  arise  upon  the  night. 
They  gleam'd  on  many  a  dusky  tam^ 
Haunted  by  the  lonely  earn  ;§ 
On  many  a  cairn's  gray  pyramid, 
Where  urns  of  mighty  chiefs  lie  hid 
Till  high  Dunedin  the  blazes  saw, 
From  Soltra  and  Dumpender  law ; 
And  Lothian  heard  the  regent^  order. 
That  all  should  bowne|  them  for  the  Border. 

XXX. 

The  livelong  night  in  Branksome  rang 

The  ceaseless  sound  of  steel  t 
The  castle-bell,  with  backward  clang, 

Sent  forth  the  larum  peel ) 
Was  frequent  heard  the  heavy  jar 
Where  massy  stone  and  iron  bar 


•  Mount fcr  Brank$om«  was  the  gathering  word  of  tht 
Scous.  t  Nited-Jret  beacon. 

t  Tbm,  a  mountain  lake,   f  Bam,  the  Scottish  eagl* 
II  i2M0iM,makereadv 
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Were  piled  on  echoing  keep  and  tower, 
To  wbelm  the  foe  with  deadly  shower  { 
Was  frequent  heard  the  changing  goard, 
And  watchword  from  the  sleepless  ward  i 
While,  wearied  by  the  endless  din, 
Bloodhound  and  ban-dog  yell'd  within. 

XXXL 

The  noble  dame,  amid  the  broil. 
Shared  the  gray  scnescbal's  high  toll, 
And  spoire  of  danger  with  a  smile ; 
Cheer'd  the  young  knights,  and  council  sage 
Held  with  the  chiefs  of  riper  age. 
No  tidings  of  the  foe  were  brought, 
Nor  of  his  numbers  knew  they  aught. 
Nor  in  what  time  the  truce  he  sought. 

Some  said  that  there  were  thousands  ten. 
And  others  weenM  that  it  was  naught. 

But  Leven  clans,  or  Tynedale  men. 
Who  came  to  gather  in  black  mail,* 
^d  Liddesdale,  with  small  ayail. 

Might  drive  them  lightly  back  agen. 
So  passM  the  anxious  night  away. 
And  welcome  was  the  peep  of  day. 

Ceasvd  the  high  sound— the  listening  throng 

Applaud  the  master  of  the  song ; 

And  marvel  much,  in  helpless  age. 

So  bard  should  be  his  pilgrimage. 

Had  he  no  friend,  no  daughter  dear. 

His  wandering  toil  to  share  and  cheer ; 

No  son,  to  be  his  father's  stay. 

And  guide  him  on  the  rugged  way  ? 

•«  Ay,  once  he  had— but  he  was  dead  I"— 

Upon  the  harp  he  stoop'd  his  head, 

And  busied  himself  the  strings  withal, 

To  hide  the  tear  that  fain  would  falL 

In  solemn  measure,  soft  and  slow. 

Arose  a  father's  notes  of  wo. 

Canto  IV. 
I. 
SwEKT  Teviot !  on  thy  silver  tide 

The  glaring  bale-fires  blaze  no  more ; 
No  longer  steel-clad  warriors  ride 

Along  thy  wild  and  willow*d  shore  t 
Where'er  thou  wind'st,  by  dale  or  hill. 
All,  all  is  peaceful,  all  is  still. 

As  if  thy  waves,  since  time  was  bom. 
Since  first  they  roU'd  their  way  to  Tweed, 
Had  only  heard  the  shepherd's  reed. 

Nor  started  at  the  bugle-horn. 

II. 
Unlike  the  tide  of  human  time, 

Which,  though  it  change  in  ceaseless  flow, 
Retains  each  grief,  retains  each  crime, 

Its  earliest  course  was  doom'd  to  know 
And,  darker  as  it  downward  bears. 
Is  stain *d  with  past  and  present  tears. 

Low  as  that  tide  has  ebb'd  with  me. 
It  still  reflects  to  memory's  eye 
The  hour  my  brave,  my  only  boy. 

Fell  by  the  side  of  great  Dundee. 


•  ProtecUoD  moneT  exacted  by  freebooters. 


Why !  when  the  volleying  musket  playM 
Against  the  bloody  Highland  blade. 
Why  was  I  not  beside  him  laid  ?-» 
Enough — ^he  died  the  death  of  fame  i 
Elnough — be  died  with  conquering  Grseoie ! 

m. 

Now  over  border,  dale,  and  fell. 

Fall  wide  and  far  was  terror  spreads 
For  pathless  march  and  mountain  cell. 

The  peasant  left  his  lowly  shed. 
The  frightenM  flocks  and  herds  were  pent 
Beneath,  the  peells  mde  battlement  { 
And  maids  and  matrons  dropt  the  tear. 
While  ready  warriora  seized  the  spear. 
From  Branksome's  towers  the  watchman^  ey* 
Dun  wreaths  of  distant  smoke  can  spy. 
Which,  curling  in  the  rising  sun, 
bhow'd  southern  ravage  was  begun. 

IV. 
Now  loud  the  heedful  gateward  cried — 

«  Prepare  ye  all  for  blows  and  blood ! 
Wat  Tinlinn,  from  the  Liddel-side, 

Comes  wading  through  the  flood. 
Full  oft  the  Tynedale  snatchers  knock 
At  his  lone  gate,  and  prove  the  lock ; 
It  was  but  last  Saint  Bamabright 
They  sieged  him  a  whole  summer  night. 
But  fled  at  mdming}  well  they  knew. 
In  vain  he  never  tvrang'd  the  yew. 
Right  sharp  has  been  the  evening  shower^ 
That  drove  him  from  his  Liddel  tower ; 
And,  by  my  faith,"  the  gateward  said, 
♦♦  I  think  'twill  prove  a  wajfden-raid."* 

V. 
While  thus  he  spoke,  the  bold  yeoman 
Enter'd  the  echoing  barbican. 
He  led  a  small  and  shaggy  nag, 
That  through  a  bog,  from  hag  to  hagf 
Could  bound  like  anj^BUhope  stag. 
It  bore  his  Wif^  and  children  twain. 
A  half-clothed  serf^  was  all  their  train  i 
His  wife,  stout,  ruddy,  and  dark-brow'd. 
Of  silver  brooch  and  bracelet  proud, 
Laugh'd  to  her  friends  among  the  crowd. 
He  was  of  stature  passing  tall. 
But  sparely  form'd,  and  lean  withal ; 
A  batter'd  morion  on  his  brow ; 
A  leathern  jack,  as  fence  enow. 
On  his  broad  shoulders  loosely  hung  % 
A  border  axe  behind  was  slung  % 

His  spear,  six  Scottish  ells  in  length, 
Seem'd  newly  died  with  gore  t 

His  shafts  and  bow,  of  wondrous  strength. 
His  hardy  partner  bore. 

VI. 
Thus  to  the  ladye  did  Tinlinn  show 
The  tidings  of  the  English  foe. — 
**  Belted  Will  Howard  is  marching  here. 
And  hot  lord  Dacre,  with  many  a  spear. 
And  all  the  German  hagbut-men. 
Who  long  have  lain  at  Askerten : 


•  An  Inroad  comanded  ty  the  warden  In  penoa. 
t  The  Iroken  ground  in  a  bog.         t  Boadsan 
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They  cross'd  the  Liddel  at  curfew  hour. 

And  bam*d  my  little  lonely  tower; 

The  fiend  receive  their  souls  therefor ! 

It  had  not  been  bum'd  this  year  and  more, 

Barn-yard,  and  dwelling,  blazing  bright. 

Served  to  guide  roe  on  my  flight : 

But  I  was  chased  the  livelong  night 

Black  John  of  Akeshaw,  and  Fergus  Givme, 

Full  fast  upon  roy  traces  came, 

Until  I  tum'd  at  Priesthaughscrogg, 

And  shot  their  horses  in  the  bog. 

Slew  Fergus  with  my  lance  outright— 

I  had  him  long  at  high  despite : 

He  drove  my  cows  last  Fastem's  night** 

VII. 
Now,  weary  scouts  from  Liddesdale, 
Fast  hurrying  in,  confirm'd  the  tale : 
Af  far  as  they  could  judge  by  ken, 

Three  hours  would  bring  to  Tevlot's  strand 
Three  thousand  armed  Englishmen. 

Meanwhile,  full  many  a  warlike  band. 
From  Teviot,  Aill,  and  Ettrick  shade. 
Came  in  their  chiePs  defence  to  aid. 
There  was  saddling  and  mounting  in  haste. 

There  was  pricking  o'er  moor  and  lee ; 
He  that  was  last  at  the  trysUng  place 

Was  but  lightly  held  of  bis  gay  ladye. 

vni. 

From  fair  Saint  Mary's  silver  wave. 

From  dreary  Gamescleugh's  dusky  height, 
His  ready  lances  Thirlestane  brave 

Array'd  beneath  a  banner  bright 
The  treasured  fleur-de-luce  he  claims 
To  wreath  his  shield,  since  royal  James, 
Encarop'd  by  Fa]a*s  mossy  wave, 
The  proud  distinction  grateful  gave. 

For  faith  mid  feudal  jars ; 
What  time  save  Thirlestane  alone. 

Would  march  to  southern  wars  ; 
And  hence  in  fair  remembrance  worn 
Ton  sheaf  of  spears  his  crest  has  borne  i 
Hence  his  high  motto  shines  revea  1— 
«  Ready,  aye  ready,"  for  the  fiel.. 

IX. 
An  aged  knight,  to  danger  steel'd. 

With  many  a  mosstrooper  came  on  t 
And  azure  in  a  golden  field. 
The  stars  and  crescent  graced  his  shield, 

Without  the  bend  of  Murdieston. 
Wide  lay  his  hands  round  Oakwood  tower, 
And  wide  round  haunted  Castle  Ower  i 
High  over  Borthwick's  mountain  flood. 
His  wood-embosom *d  mansion  stood  i 
In  the  dark  glen  so  deep  below,  , 
The  herds  of  plunderM  England  low. 
His  bold  retainers'  daily  food. 
And  bought  with  danger,  blows,  and  blood* 
Marauding  chief .'  his  sole  delight 
The  moonlight  raid,  the  morning  fight ; 
Not  even  the  flower  of  Yarrow's  charms 
In  youth  might  tame  his  rage  for  arms ; 
And  still,  in  age,  he  spum'd  at  rest, 
\nd  still  his  brows  the  helmet  press'd. 


Albeit  the  blanch'd  locks  below 
Were  white  as  Dinlay's  spotless  snowt 
Five  stately  warriors  drew  the  sword 

Before  their  father's  band ; 
A  braver  knight  than  Harden**  lord 

Ne'er  belted  on  a  brand. 


Scotts  of  Eskdale,  a  stalwart  band. 

Came  trooping  down  the  Todshawhill  ( 
By  the  sword  they  won  their  land. 

And  by  the  sword  they  hold  it  still. 
Hearken,  ladye,  to  the  tale. 
How  thy  sires  won  fair  Eskdale.— 
Eail  Morton  was  lord  of  that  valley  foir. 
The  Beattisons  were  his  vassals  there. 
The  earl  was  gentle  and  mild  of  mood, 
The  vassels  were  warlike,  and  fierce,  and  rude  | 
High  of  heart,  and  haughty  of  word, 
Little  they  reck'd  of  a  tame  liege  lord. 
The  earl  to  fair  Eskdale  came, 
Homage  and  seignory  to  claim  t 
Of  Gilbert  the  Galliard,  a  heriot*  he  sought, 
Saying,  «*  Give  thy  best  steed,  as  a  vassel  ought 
— **  Dear  to  me  is  my  bonny  white  steed. 
Oft  has  he  help'd  me  at  pinch  of  need  $ 
Lord  and  earl  though  thou  be,  I  trow 
I  can  rein  Bucksfoot  better  than  thou." 
Word  on  word  gave  fuel  to  fire. 
Till  so  highly  blazed  the  Beattisons'  ire, 
But  that  the  earl  to  flight  had  ta'en. 
The  vassals  there  their  lord  had  slain. 
Sore  he  plied  both  whip  and  spur, 
As  he  urged  his  steed  through  Eskdale  muir  i 
And  it  fell  down  a  dreary  weight, 
Just  on  the  threshold  of  Branksome  gate. 

XL 
The  earl  was  a  wrathful  man  to  see, 
Full  fain  avenged  would  he  be. 
In  haste  to  Branksome's  lord  he  spoke. 
Saying—**  Take  these  traitors  to  thy  yoke : 
For  a  cast  of  hawks,  and  a  purse  of  gold ; 
All  Eskdale  I'll  sell  thee,  to  Have  and  hold  t 
Beshrew  thy  heart,  of  the  Beattisons'  clan 
If  thou  lea  vest  on  Esk  a  landed  man : 
But  spare  Woodkerrick's  lands  alone, 
For  he  lent  me  his  horse  to  escape  upon,'*- 
A  glad  man  then  was  Branksome  bold, 
Down  he  flung  him  the  purse  of  gold ; 
To  Elskdale  soon  he  spurr'd  amain. 
And  with  him  five  hundred  riders  has  ta'en. 
He  left  his  merryman  in  the  midst  of  the  hill. 
And  bade  them  hold  them  close  and  still ; 
And  alone  he  wended  to  the  plain. 
To  meet  with  the  Galliard  and  all  his  train. 
To  Gilbyt  the  Galliard  thus  he  said  t 
«*  Know%iott  me  for  thy  liege  lord  and  head 
Deal  not  with  me  as  with  Morton  tame. 
For  Scots  play  best  at  the  roughest  game. 
Give  me  in  peace  my  heriot  due. 
Thy  bonny  white  steed,  or  thou  shal^rue. 


•  The  feudal  superior.  In  certain  eases,  was  entitled  to 
the  best  hocee  of  the  vassal,  In  name  of  Heriot,  or  Here- 
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If  m  J  horn  I  three  tiiKM  wind, 

Eskdale  sh&U  loof  ha?«  the  towid  m  mind.*' 

XII. 
Loudly  the  Beattisen  Uugh'd  in  fcorn  t— 
**  Little  care  we  for  thy  winded  horn. 
Ne'er  shall  it  be  the  GalHard's  lot. 
To  yield  his  steed  to  a  haughty  Scott 
Wend  thou  to  Brankiome  back  on  foot. 
With  msty  spur  and  niry  boot"— 
He  blew  his  bngle  so  load  and  hoaiM, 
That  the  dun  deer  started  at  far  Cralkcross  t 
He  blew  again  so  loud  and  clear. 
Through  the  gray  mountain  mist  there  did  lances 

appear; 
And  the  third  blast  wrang  with  such  a  din. 
That  the  echoes  answer'd  from  Pentoun^linn, 
And  all  his  riders  came  lightly  in. 
Then  had  yon  teen  a  gallant  shock. 
When  saddles  were  emptied,  and  lances  broke ! 
For  each  scornful  word  the  Galliard  had  said, 
A  Beattison  on  the  field  was  laid. 
His  own  good  sword  the  chieftain  drew. 
And  he  bore  the  Galliard  through  and  through  $ 
Where  the  Beattisons*  bk>od  mixM  with  the  rill, 
The  Galliard'b  Haugh,  men  call  it  stilL 
The  Scotts  have  scatter'd  the  Beattison  clan. 
In  Eskdale  they  left  but  one  landed  man. 
The  valley  of  £sk,  from  the  mouth  to  the  source. 
Was  lost  and  won  for  that  bonny  white  horse. 

XIII. 
Whitslade  the  Hawk,  and  Headshaw  came, 
And  warriors  more  than  I  may  name ; 
From  Yarrow-cleuch  to  Hindhaug-swair, 

From  Woodhouselie  to  Chester-glen, 
TroopM  man  and  horse,  and  bow  and  spear  i 

Their  gathering  word  was  Bellenden. 
And  better  hearts  o'er  Border  sod 
To  siege  or  rescue  never  rode. 

The  ladye  mark'd  the  aids  come  in, 
And  high  her  heart  of  pride  arose : 
She  bade  her  youthful  son  attend. 
That  he  might  know  his  father's  friend. 

And  learn  to  face  his  foes. 
**  The  boy  is  ripe  to  look  on  war ; 

I  saw  him  draw  a  cross-bow  stiff. 
And  his  true  arrow  struck  afar 

The  raven's  nest  upon  the  cliff; 
The  red  cross  on  a  southern  breast. 
Is  broader  than  the  raven's  nest :  [wield. 

Thou,  Whitslade,  shall  teach  him  his  weapon  to 
And  over  him  hold  his  father's  shield." 

XIV. 
Well  may  yon  think,  the  wily  page 
Cared  not  to  face  the  ladye  sage. 
He  counterfeited  chiMisb  fear,  ^ 

And  shriek'd,  and  shed  full  many  a  tear, 
And  moan'd  and  plaio'd  in  manner  wild. 

The  attendants  to  the  ladye  told. 
Some  fairy,  sure,  had  changed  the  child, 
That  woQt  to  be  so  free  and  bold. 
Then  wrathful  was  the  noble  dame  i 
She  blosh'd  blood-red  for  very  shame  :— 
<  Hence !  ere  the  clan  hb  faintaess  view ; 
Hence  with  the  weakling  to  Buccleuch ! — 


Wat  Tinlinn,  thov  shalt  be  bis  guide 
To  Ranglebnm's  lonely  side- 
Sure  some  fell  fiend  has  cursed  evr  line. 
That  eowaxd  sbovld  e'er  bt  son  of  mfM.*" 

XV. 
A  heavy  task  Wat  Tinlinn  had. 
To  guide  the  counterfeited  lad. 
Soon  as  the  palfrey  felt  the  weight 
Of  that  ill-omenM  elfish  freight. 
He  bolted,  sprung,  and  rear'd  amain. 
Nor  heeded  bit,  nor  curb,  nor  rein. 
It  cost  Wat  Tinlinn  mkkle  toU 
To  drive  bfan  bnt  a  Scottish  mile ; 

But,  as  a  shallow  brook  they  cross'd. 
The  elf,  amid  the  running' stream. 
His  figure  changed,  like  form,  in  dream. 

And  fled, and  shouted, « Lost!  k>ft!  kmtt^ 
Full  fast  the  urchin  ran  and  laugh'd. 
But  faster  still  a  ck>th  yard  shaft 
Whistled  from  startled  Tinlinn 's  yew. 
And  pierced  his  shoulder  through  and  tbiovgh. 
Although  the  imp  might  not  be  slain. 
And  though  the  wound  soon  heal'd  again. 
Yet,  as  he  ran,  he  yell'd  for  pain  i 
And  Wat  of  Tinlinn,  much  aghast. 
Rode  back  to  Brsfcksome  fiery  fast 

XVL 
Soon  on  the  hill's  steep  verge  he  stood. 
That  looks  o'er  Branksorae's  towers  and  woodi 
And  martial  murmurs  from  below. 
Proclaim 'd  the  approaching  soutbeni  foe* 
Through  the  dark  wood,  in  mingled  tone, 
Were  Border  pipes  and  bugles  blown  t 
The  coursers's  neighing  he  oould  ken. 
And  measured  tread  of  marching  men  i 
While  broke  at  times  the  solemn  hum. 
The  Almayn's  sullen  kettle-drum  i 
And  banners  tall,  of  crimson  sheen. 

Above  the  copse  appear  t 
And,  glistening  through  the  hawthorns  fiew. 

Shine  helm,  and  shield,  and  spear. 

XVIL 
Light  forayers  first,  to  view  the  ground, 
Spurr'd  their  fleet  coursers  loosely  round  i 
Behind,  in  close  array  and  last. 

The  Kendal  archers,  all  in  green. 
Obedient  to  the  bugle  blast. 
Advancing  from  the  wood  were  seen. 
To  back  and  guard  the  archer  band. 
Lord  Dacreli  bill-men  were  at  bandt 
A  hardy  race,  on  Irthing  bred. 
With  kirtles  white,  and  crosses  red, 
Array'd  beneath  the  banners  tall, 
That  stream'd  o'er  Acre's  conqoer'd  wait 
And  minstrels  as  they  march'd  in  order, 
Play'd,  "Noble  Lord  Dacre,  be  dwelle  et    i 
Border." 

XVIIL 

Behind  the  English  bill  and  bow. 
The  mercenaries,  firm  and  slow, 

Moved  on  to  fight  in  dark  array. 
By  Conrad  led  of  Wolfenst  in. 
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Who  brought  the  band  from  distant  Rhine, 

Aod  sold  their  Mood  for  foreign  pa  j  t 
The  camp  their  home,  their  law  the  sword. 
They  knew  no  country,  own*d  no  lord. 
They  were  not  aimM  like  England's  sons, 
But  bore  the  levin-darting  guns  $ 
Buflf  coats,  all  firounced  and  »brolderM  o'er, 
And  morsing-homs*  and  scarfs  they  wore  % 
Each  better  knee  was  bared,  to  aid 
The  warriors  in  the  escalade  t 
And^  as  they  marchM  in  rugged  tongue, 
Songs  of  Teutonic  feuds  they  sung. 

XIX. 

But  louder  still  the  clamour  gew. 

And  louder  still  the  minstrels  blew, 

When,  from  beneath  the  greenwood  tree. 

Rode  forth  Lord  Howard's  chivalry ; 

His  men  at  arms,  with  glaive  and  spear. 

Brought  up  the  battle's  glittering  rear. 

There  many  a  youthful  knight,  full  keen 

To  gain  his  spurs,  in  arms  was  seen ) 

With  favour  in  his  crest,  or  glove. 

Memorial  of  bis  ladye-love. 

So  rode  they  forth  in  fair  array, 

Till  full  their  lengthen'd  lines  display ; 

Then  call'd  a  halt,  and  made  a  stand. 

And  cried, «  Saint  George  for  merry  England !'» 

XX. 

Now  every  English  eye,  intent. 
On  Branksome's  armed  towers  was  bent : 
So  near  they  were,  that  they  might  know 
The  straining  harsh  of  each  cross  boW| 
On  battlement  and  bartizan 
Gleam'd  axe,  and  spear,  and  partizan ; 
Falcon  and  culver,t  on  each  tower. 
Stood  prompt  their  deadly  hail  to  shower  s 
And  flashing  armour  frequent  broke 
From  eddying  whiils  of  sable  smoke. 
Where,  upon  tower  and  turret  head. 
The  scathing  pitch  and  molten  lead 
Reek'd,  like  a  witch's  cauldron  red. 
While  yet  they  gaze,  the  bridges  foil, 
The  wicket  opes,  and  from  the  wall 
Rides  forth  the  hoaij  seoeschaL 

XXL 
Armed  he  rode,  all  save  the  head. 
His  white  beard  o'er  his  breastplate  spread  % 
Unbroke  by  age,  erect  his  seat. 
He  ruled  his  eager  courterli  gait{ 
Forced  him,  with  ehasten'd  fire,  to  pfeaee, 
And,  high  eorvetting,  slow  advance  i 
In  sign  of  truce,  bis  better  hand 
Display'd  a  peeled  willow  wand ; 
His  squire,  attending  in  tlw  rear^ 
Bore  high  a  gauntlet  on  a  spear. 
When  they  espied  him  riding  out. 
Lord  Howard  and  Lord  Dacre  stmrt 
Sped  to  tho  front  of  their  array. 
To  hear  what  this  old  knight  should  aay. 

•  Powder  flasks. 
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XXIL 
**  Ye  E^nglish  warden  lords,  of  you 
Demands  the  ladye  of  Buccleuch, 
Why,  'gainst  the  truce  of  Border  tide, 
In  hostile  guise  ye  dare  to  ride. 
With  Kendal  bow,  and  Gilsland  brand. 
And  all  yon  mercenary  band, 
Upon  the  bounds  of  fair  Scotland  ? 
My  ladye  i«des  you  swithe  return ; 
And,  if  but  one  poor  straw  you  burn. 
Or  do  our  towers  so  much  molest. 
As  scare  one  swallow  from  her  nest, 
Saint  Mary !  but  we'll  light  a  brand. 
Shall  warm  your  hearths  in  Cumberland.** 

XXIIL 
A  wrathful  man  was  Dacre's  lord, 
But  calmer  Howard  took  the  word  i 
**  May't  please  thy  dzrte,  sir  senesfhal. 
To  seek  the  castle's  outward  wall. 
Our  pursuivaBt>at*arms  shall  show. 
Both  why  we  came,  and  when  we  go." 
The  message  sped,  the  noble  dame 
To  the  wall's  outward  circle  came ; 
Each  chief  around  lean'd  on  his  spear 
To  see  the  pursuivant  appear. 
All  in  Lord  Howard's  livery  dress'd. 
The  lion  argent  deck'd  his  breast  s 
He  led  a  boy  of  blooming  hue — 
0  sight  to  meet  a  mother's  view ! 
It  wasthe  heir  of  great  Buccleuch. 
Obeisance  meet  the  herald  made. 
And  thus  his  master's  will  he  said: 

KXIV. 

**  It  irks,  high  dame,  my  noble  lords, 
'Gainst  ladye  foir  to  draw  their  swords ; 
But  yet  they  may  not  tamely  see. 
All  through  the  western  wardenry. 
Your  law-oontemning  kinsmen  ride. 
And  bum  and  spoil  the  Border-side  $ 
And  ill  beseems  your  rank  and  birth 
To  make  your  towers  a  flemen's  firth.* 
We  claim  from  thee  William  of  Deloraine, 
That  he  may  suflfer  march-treason  pain  | 
It  was  but  last  Saint  Cutht>ert^  even 
He  prick'd  to  Stapleton  on  Leven, 
Harried!  the  lands  of  Richard  Musgrave, 
And  slew  his  brother  by  dint  of  glaive. 
Then,  since  a  lone  and  widow*d  dame 
These  restless  riders  may  not  tame. 
Either  receive  within  thy  towers 
Two  hundred  of  my  master's  powers. 
Or  straight  they  sound  their  warrison  ;^ 
And  storm  and  spoil  thy  garrison ; 
And  this  fair  boy,  to  London  led. 
Shall  good  king  Edward's  page  be  bred,** 

XXV. 

He  ceased : — and  loud  the  boy  did  cry,— 
And  stretch'd  his  little  arms  on  high ; 
Implored  for  aid  each  well-known  foce, 
And  strove  to  seek  the  dame's  embrace. 

«  An  asylum  for  outlaws  t  FlaodereO. 
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A  moment  chtnged  that  ladje's  cheer  i 
GvihM  to  her  eye  the  unbidden  tear ; 
She  gazed  upon  the  leaders  round, 
And  dark  and  sad  each  warrior  frown 'd  $ 
Then  deep  within  her  sobbing  breast 
ShiB  lockM  the  struggling  slgt^o  rest ; 
UnalterM  and  collected  stood, 
And  thus  replied  in  dauntless  mood : — 

XXVT. 
'*  Say  to  your  lords  of  high  emprise, 
Who  war  on  women  and  on  boys 
That  either  William  of  Deloraine 
Will  cleanse  him»  by  oath,  of  march-treason  stain. 
Or  else  he  will  the  combat  take 
'Gainst  Musgrave,  for  his  honour's  sake. 
No  knight  in  Cumberland  so  good. 
But  William  may  count  with  him  kin  and  blood. 
Knighthood  he  took  of  Douglas'  sword, 
When  English  blood  sweli'd  Ancram  ford ; 
And  but  that  Lord  Dacre's  steed  was  wight, 
And  l>ore  him  ably  in  the  flight, 
Himself  had  seen  him  dubb'd  a  knight 
For  the  young  heir  of  Branksome's  line, 
God  be  his  aid,  and  God  be  mine; 
Through  me  no  friend  shall  meet  his  doom  i 
Here,  while  I  live,  no  foe  finds  room. 

Then,  if  thy  lords  their  purpose  urge. 
Take  our  de&ince  loud  and  high ; 

Our  slogan  is  their  lyke-wake*  dirge. 
Oar  moat,  the  grave  where  they  shall  lie." 

XXVII. 
Proud  she  look'd  round,  applause  to  claim- 
Then  lighten'd  Thirlestanels  eye  of  flame ; 

Hif  bugle  Wat  of  Harden  blew  t 
Pensils  and  pennons  wide  were  flung, 
To  heaven  the  Border  slogan  rung, 

**  Saint  Mary  for  the  young  Buccleuch !" 
The  English  war-cry  answered  wide. 

And  forward  bent  each  southern  spear  i 
Each  Kendal  archer  made  a  stride, 

And  drew  the  bow-string  to  his  ear ; 
S^h  minstrel's  war^note  loud  was  blown  t— 
But,  ere  a  gray  goose  shaft  had  flown, 

A  horseman  gallop'd  from  the  rear. 

XXVIIL 
«  Ah !  noble  lords  I"  he,  breathless,  said, 
«  What  treason  has  your  march  betray'd  ? 
What  make  you  here,  from  aid  so  far. 
Before  yon  walls,  around  you  war  ? 
Your  foemen  triumph  in  the  thought. 
That  in  the  toils  the  lion's  caughL 
Already  on  dark  Ruberslaw 
The  Douglas  holds  his  weapon-schaw,t 
The  lances,  waving  in  his  train. 
Clothe  the  dun  heap  like  autumn  grain ; 
And  on  the  Liddel's  northern  strand. 
To  bar  retreat  to  Cumberland, 
Lord  Maxwell  ranks  his  merry  men  good. 
Beneath  the  eagle  and  the  rood  i 

4  Lyke-wake,  th«  watching  a  corpee  previous  to  inter. 
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And  Jedwood,  Etk,  and  Teriotdak, 

Have  to  proud  Angus  come  j 
And  all  the  Merse  and  Lauderdale 

Have  risen  with  haughty  Home 
An  exile  from  Northumberland, 

In  Liddesdale  Vv  wanderM  long; 
But  still  my  heart  was  with  neny  Engtoad 

And  cannot  brook  my  country's  wrong; 
And  hard  I've  spurr'd  all  night  to  tbow 
The  mustering  of  the  eoming  foe.** 

XXIX. 

'*  And  let  them  come ."'  fierce  Dacre  cried; 
**  For  soon  yon  crest,  my  fatberls  pride. 
That  swept  the  shores  of  Judab'B  feas. 
And  waved  in  gales  of  Galilee, 
From  Branksome's  highest  towers  display'd. 
Shall  mock  the  rescue's  lingering  aid !" — 
Level  each  harquebuss  on  row ; 
Draw,  merry  archers,  draw  the  bow  i 
Up,  bill-men,  to  the  walls,  and  ciy, 
Dacre,  for  England,  win  or  die !" 

XXX. 

«  Yet  hear,"  quoth  Howard,  *<  calmly  hear. 
Nor  deem  my  words  the  words  of  fear  i 
For  who,  in  field  or  foray  slack, 
Saw  the  blanche  lion  e'er  fall  back  ? 
But  thus  to  risk  our  Border  flower 
In  strife  against  a  kingdom's  power. 
Ten  thousand  Scots  'gainst  thousands  three 
Certes,  were  desperate  policy. 
Nay,  take  the  terms  the  ladye  made. 
Ere  conscious  of  the  advancing  aid  ( 
Let  Musgrave  meet  fierce  Deloraine 
In  single  fight,  and  if  he  gain, 
He  gains  for  us ;  but  if  he's  eross'd, 
Tis  but  a  single  warrior  lost: 
The  rest,  retreating  as  they  came, 
Avoid  defeat,  and  death,  and  shame.** 

XXXI. 

Ill  could  the  haughty  Dacre  brook 
His  brother-warden's  sage  rebuke  t 
And  yet  his  forward  step  he  stay'd. 
And  slow  and  sullenly  obeyM. 
But  ne'er  again  the  Border-side 
Did  these  two  lords  in  friendship  ride  i 
And  this  slight  discontent,  men  say. 
Cost  blood  upon  another  day. 

xxxn. 

The  purtuivant-at-arms  again 

Before  the  castle  took  his  atand  i 
His  trumpet  call'd,  with  parleying  straniy 

The  leaders  of  the  Scottish  band  { 
And  he  defied,  in  Musgrave'^  right. 
Stout  Deloraine  to  single  fight ; 
A  gauntlet  at  their  feet  he  laid, 
And  thus  the  terms  of  fight  he  saldt— 
**  If  in  the  lists  good  Musgrave's  sword 

Vanquish  the  knight  of  Deloraine, 
Your  youthful  chieftain,  Branksome^  lor^ 

Shall  hostage  for  his  clan  remain  s 
If  Deloraine  foil  good  Musgrave, 
The  boy  his  lib^y  shall  have. 
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Howe'er  it  falls,  the  Eoglish  band, 
CJnhanniog  Scots,  bj  Scott  UDharm'd, 
Ip  peaceful  march,  Uke  men  aoanii'd. 

Shall  straight  retreat  to  Cumberlaod.'' 

xxxni. 

tTneoDscioas  of  the  near  relief, 

The  pr.ffer  pleased  each  Scottish  chief. 

Though  much  their  ladye  sage  gainsajM, 
For  though  their  hearts  were  brave  and  true, 
From  Jedwood*8  recent  sack  they  knew, 

Bow  tardy  was  the  regent's  aid  t 
'And  you  may  guess  the  noble  dame 

Durst  not  the  secret  prescience  own. 
Sprung  from  the  art  she  might  not  name. 

By  which  the  coming  help  was  known. 
Closed  was  the  compact,  and  agreed. 
That  lists  should  be  enclosed  with  speed, 

Beneath  a  castle,  on  a  lawn } 
They  fiz'd  the  morrow  for  the  strife, 
On  foot,  with  Scottish  axe  and  knife. 

At  the  fourth  hour  from  peep  of  dawn ; 
When  Deloraine,  from  sickness  freed. 
Or  else  a  champion  in  his  stead. 
Should  for  himself  and  chieftain  stand. 
Against  stout  Musgrave,  hand  to  hand. 

XXXIV. 

I  know  right  well,  that,  in  their  lay, 
Full  many  minstrels  sing  and  oay, 

Such  combat  should  be  made  on  horse, 
On  foaming  steed,  in  full  career, 
With  brand  to  aid,  when  as  the  spear 

Should  shiver  in  the  course : 
But  he,  the  jovial  harper,  taught 
Me,  yet  a  youth,  how  it  was  fought, 

In  guise  which  now  I  say ;  \ 
He  knew  each  ordinance  and  clause 
Of  black  Lord  Archibald's  battle  laws. 

In  the  old  Douglas'  day. 
He  brook'd  not,  he,  that  scoffing  tongue 
Should  tax  his  minstrelsy  with  wrong. 

Or  call  his  fong  untrue ; 
For  this,  when  they  the  goblet  plied. 
And  such  rude  taunt  had  chafed  his  pride. 

The  bard  of  Reull  be  slew. 
On  Teviot's  side,  in  fljht  they  stood. 
And  tuneful  hands  were  stain'd  with  blood  { 
Where  still  the  thom'b  white  branches  way« 
Memorial  o'er  his  rival's  grave. 

•XXXV. 

Why  should  I  tell  the  rigid  doom. 
That  dragg'd  my  master  to  his  tomb; 

How  Ousenam's  maidens  tore  their  hair. 
Wept  till  their  eyes  were  dead  and  dim. 
And  wrung  their  hands  for  love  of  him 

Who  died  at  Jedwood  Air  ? 
He  died ! — His  scholars,  one  by  one. 
To  the  cold  silent  grave  are  gone ; 
And  I,  alas !  survive  alone. 
To  muse  o'er  rivalries  of  yore. 
And  grieve  that  I  shall  hear  no  more 
the  strains,  with  envy  heard  before; 
/or,  with  my  minstrel  brethren  fled, 
Mr  ealousy  of  song  is  dead. 


He  paused :  the  listening  dames  again 

Applaud  the  hoary  minstrel's  strain ; 

With  many  a  word  of  kindly  cheer,— 

In  pity  half,  and  half  sincere,-*  - 

Marvell'd  the  dutchess  how  so  well 

His  legendary  tong  could  tell, — 

Of  ancient  deeds,  so  long  forgot ; 

Of  feuds,  whose  memory  was  not ; 

Of  forests,  now  laid  waste  and  bare  i 

Of  towers,  which  harbour  now  the  hare  t 

Of  manners,  long  since  changed  and  gone  t 

Of  chiefs,  who  under  their  gray  stone 

So  long  had  slept,  that  fickle  fame 

Had  blotted  from  her  rolls  their  name. 

And  twined  round  some  new  minion's  bead 

The  fading  wreath  for  which  they  bled ; 

In  sooth,  twas  strange,  this  old  man's  veiM 

Could  call  them  flrom  their  marble  hearse. 

The  harper  smiled,  well  pleased ;  for  ne'er 
Was  flattery  lost  on  poet's  ear. 
A  simple  race !  they  waste  their  toil 
For  the  vain  tribute  of  a  smile ; 
E'en  when  in  age  their  flame  expires, 
Her  dulcet  breath  can  fan  its  fires : 
Their  drooping  fancy  wakes  at  praise, 
And  strives  to  trim  the  shortlived  blaze. 

Smiled  then,  well  pleased,  the  aged  man. 
And  thus  his  tale  continued  ran. 

CiilfTO  V. 

I. 

Call  it  not  vain : — they  do  not  err. 
Who  say,  that  when  the  poet  dies. 
Mute  nature  mourns  her  worshipper, 
And  celebrates  his  obsequies ; 
Who  say  tall  cliflT,  and  cavern  lone, 
For  the  departed  bard  make  moan ; 
That  mountains  weep  in  crystal  rill  { 
That  flowers  in  tears  of  balm  dbtil ; 
Through  his  loved  groves  that  breezes  sigh 
And  oaks,  in  deeper  groan,  reply ; 
And  rivers  teach  their  rushing  wave 
f  To  murmur  dirges  round  his  grave. 

Not  that,  in  sooth,  o'er  mortal  urn 
Those  things  inanimate  can  mourn ; 
But  that  the  stream,  the  wocd,  the  gale. 
Is  vocal  with  the  plaintive  wail 
Of  those,  who,  else  forgotten  long, 
Lived  in  the  poet's  faithful  song. 
And,  with  the  poet's  parting  breath, 
Whose  memory  feels  a  second  dcatii. 
The  maid's  pale  shade,  who  wails  her  lot. 
That  love,  true  love,  should  be  forgot. 
From  rose  and  hawthorn  shakes  the  tear 
Upon  the  gentle  minstrel's  bier: 
The  phantom  knight,  his  glory  fled. 
Mourns  o'er  the  field  he  heap'd  with  dead 
Mounts  the  wild  blast  that  sweeps  amain, 
And  shrieks  along  the  battle-plain : 
The  chief,  whose  antique  cro^^nlet  long 
Still  sparkled  in  the  feudal  song, 
Now,  from  the  mountain's  misty  throne. 
Sees,  in  the  thanedom  once  his  own, 
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His  ashes  undistiDgtiishM  lie, 

His  place,  his  power,  his  memory  diet 

His  groans  the  lonelj  caverns  fill, 

His  tears  of  rage  impel  the  rill ; 

All  mourn  the  minstrel's  harp  unstrung. 

Their  name  unknown,  their  praise  unsung. 

in. 

Scarcely  the  hot  assault  was  staid. 

The  terms  of  truce  were  scarcely  made. 

When  they  could  spy,  from  Branksome*s  toweia, 

The  adrancing  march  of  martial  powers  i 

Thick  clouds  of  dust  afar  appeared. 

And  trampling  steeds  were  faintly  heard  s 

Bright  spears,  above  the  column's  dun. 

Glanced  momentary  to  the  sun  i 

And  feudal  banners  fair  display  *d 

The  bands  that  moved  to  Brankseme'k  aid. 

IV. 
Vails  not  to  tell  each  hardy  clan. 

From  the  fair  Middle  Marches  came ; 
The  Bloody  Heart  blazed  in  the  van. 

Announcing  Douglas'  dreaded  name ! 
Vails  not  to  tell  what  steeds  did  spurn, 
Where  the  Seven  Spears  of  Wedderbume 

The  men  in  battle-order  set ; 
And  Swinton  laid  the  lance  in  rest. 
That  tamed  of  yore  the  sparkling  crest 

Of  Clarence's  Plantagenet. 
Nor  lists,  I  say  what  hundreds  more. 
From  the  rich  Merse  and  Lamraermore, 
And  Tweed's  fair  borders,  to  the  war. 
Beneath  the  crest  of  Old  Dunbar, 

And  Hepburn's  mingled  banners  come, 
Down  the  steep  mountain  glittering  far. 

And  shouting  still,  **  a  home !  a  home !" 

V. 
Now  squire  and  knight,  from  dranktome  tent. 
On  many  a  courteous  message  went ; 
To  every  chief  and  lord  they  paid 
Meet  thanks  for  prompt  and  powerful  aid  | 
And  told  them,— how  a  truce  was  made, 

And  how  a  day  of  fight  was  ta'en 

rrwixt  Musgrave  and  stout  Deloraine ; 
And  how  the  ladye  pray'd  them  dear, 

That  all  would  stay  the  ^ht  to  see. 

And  deign,  in  love  and  courtesy, 
To  taste  of  Branksome  cheer. 
Nor,  while  they  bade  to  feast  each  Scot, 
Were  England's  noble  lords  forgot ; 
Himself,  the  hoary  seneschal. 
Rode  forth,  in  seemly  terms  to  call 
Those  gallant  foes  to  Branksome  balL 
Accepted  Howard,  than  whom  knight 
Was  never  dubb'd  more  bold  in  fight  i 
Nor,  when  from  war  and  armour  free,   ■ 
More  famed  for  stately  courtesy. 
But  angiy  Dacre  rather  chose 
In  his  pavilk>ki  to  repose. 

VI. 
Now,  noble  dame,  perchance  you  ask. 

How  these  two  hostile  armies  met  ? 
Deeming  it  were  no  easy  task 

To  keep  the  truce  which  here  was  set; 


Where  martial  spirits,  all  on  fire. 
Breathed  only  blood  and  mortal  ire. 
By  mutual  inroads,  mutual  blows. 
By  habit,  and  by  nation,  foes. 

They  met  on  Teviot's  strand: 
They  met,  and  sate  them  mingled  down. 
Without  a  threat,  without  a  frown, 

Af  brothers  meet  in  foreign  land: 
The  hands,  the  spear  that  lately  grasp^ 
Still  in  the  mailed  gauntlet  clasp'd ; 

Were  interchanged  in  greeting  dear  t 
Visors  were  raised,  and  faces  shown. 
And  many  a  friend,  to  friend  made  known. 

Partook  of  social  cheer. 
Some  drove  the  Jolly  bowl  about ; 

With  dice  and  draughts  some  chased  tb0  4sy| 
And  some,  with  many  a  merry  shout. 
In  riot,  revelry,  and  rout. 

Pursued  the  foot-ball  play. 

vn. 

Yet,  be  it  known,  had  bugles  Mown, 

Or  sign  of  war  been  seen. 
Those  bands,  so  fiur  together  nnged. 
Those  hands,  so  frankly  interchanged. 

Had  died  with  gore  the  green. 
The  merry  shout  by  Teviot  side 
Had  sunk  in  war-cries  wild  and  wide, 

And  in  the  groan  of  death  { 
And  whingers,*  now  in  friendship  bare. 
The  social  meal  to  part  and  share. 

Had  found  a  bloody  sheath. 
Twixt  truce  and  war,  such  sudden  change 
Was  not  infrequent,  nor  he)d  strange. 

In  the  old  Border-day ; 
But  yet  on  Branksome'^  towers  and  town. 
In  peaceful  merriment  sunk  down 

The  sun's  declining  ray. 

VUL 
The  blithsome  signs  of  waste!  gay 
Decay 'd  not  with  the  d3ring  day; 
Soon  through  the  latticed  windows  tall 
fit  lofty  Branksome's  lordly  ball. 
Divided  square  by  shafts  of  stone. 
Huge  flakes  of  ruddy  lustre  shone ; 
Nor  less  the  gilded  rafters  rang 
With  merry  harp  and  beakerl  clang  i 
And  frequent,  on  the  darkening  plain, 

Loud  hollo,  whoop,  or  whistle  ran. 
As  bands,  their  stragglers  to  ligain. 

Give  the  shrill  watchword  of  their  clan; 
And  revellers  o'er  their  bowl5  proclaim 
Douglas  or  Dacre's  conquering  name. 

IX. 
Less  frequent  heard,  and  fainter  still. 

At  length,  the  various  clamours  died; 
And  you  might  hear,  from  Branksome  hill, 

No  sound  but  Teviot's  rushing  tide ; 
Save,  when  the  changing  sentin^ 
The  challenge  of  his  watch  could  tell ; 
And  save,  where,  through  the  dark  profound. 
The  clanging  axe  and  hammer's  sound 


•  A  sort  of  knifb,  or  ponlaid. 
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Rung  from  the  mUmt  tewn ; 
For  mmoy  a  bmy  hand  toilM  then. 
Strong  pales  to  shape,  and  beams  to  tqaare. 
The  lisU'  dread  barriers  to  prepare 

Against  the  morrow's  dawn. 


Bfargaret  from  hall  did  soon  retreat, 
•     Despite  the  dame's  reproTiog  ejet 
Kor  mark'd  she,  as  she  left  her  seat. 

Full  manj  a  stilled  sigh  t 
For  man  J  a  noble  warrior  strore 
To  win  the  flower  of  Teyiot's  lore. 

And  many  a  bold  alljr.— 
With  throbbing  head  and  anzknis  heart, 
A.11  in  her  loneljr  bower  apart. 

In  broken  sleep  she  laj  i 
Bjr  times,  from  silken  coneh  she  rose  i 
While  yet  the  banner'd  hosts  repose. 

She  view'd  the  dawning  day  t 
Of  all  the  hundreds  sunk  to  rest. 
First  woke  the  loveliest  and  the  best 

XI. 

8he  gazed  upon  the  inner  court. 

Which  in  the  tower's  tall  shadow  lay  j 
Where  coursers'  clang,  and  stamp,  and  viort. 

Had  rung  the  livelong  yesterday ; 
Now  still  as  death ;  till,  stalking  slow,— . 

The  jingling  spurs  announced  his  tread, — 
A  stately  warrior  pass'd  below ; ' 

But  when  he  raised  his  plumed  head- 
Blessed  Mary !  can  it  be  ?— 
Secure,  as  if  in  Ousenam  bowers, 
He  walks  through  Branksome's  hostile  towers, 

With  fearless  step  and  free. 
She  dared  not  sign;  she  dared  not  speak— 
O !  if  one  page's  slumbers  break. 

His  blood  the  price  must  pay  * 
Not  all  the  pearls  queen  Mary  wears. 
Not  Margaret's  yet  more  precious  tears. 

Shall  boy  hU  life  a  day. 

XII. 
Yet  was  his  hazard  small  {  for  well 
Too  may  bethink  you  of  the  spell 

Of  that  sly  urchin  page ; 
This  to  his  lord  he  did  impart. 
And  made  him  seem,  by  glamour  art, 

A  knight  from  hermiUge. 
Unchallenged,  thus,  the  warder's  post. 
The  court,  unchallenged,  thus  he  cross'd. 

For  all  the  vassalage : 
But,  O !  what  magic's  quaint  disguise 
Could  blind  fair  Margaret's  azure  eyes ! 

She  started  from  her  seat ; 
While  with  surprise  and  fear  she  move, 
And  both  could  scarcely  master  love— 

Lord  Henry's  at  her  feet 

XIIL 
Oft  have  I  mused,  what  purpose  bad 
That  foul  malicious  urchin  had 

l^o  bring  this  meeting  round 
For  happy  love's  a  heavenly  sight, 
Und  by  a  vile  malignant  sprite 

In  suctk  no  joy  is  found  j 


And  oft  I've  deem'd,  perchance  be  thought 
Their  erring  passion  might  have  wroqght 

Sorrow,  and  sin,  and  shame ; 
And  death  to  Cranstoun's  gallant  knight. 
And  to  the  gentle  ladye  bright. 

Disgrace,  and  loss  of  fame. 
But  earthly  spirit  could  not  tell 
The  heart  of  them  that  love  so  vrelL 
True  love's  the  gift  which  God  hu  given 
To  man  alone  beneath  the  heaven. 

It  is  not  fantasy's  hot  fire, 
Whose  wishes,  soon  as  granted,  fly  t 

It  liveth  not  in  fierce  desire, 
With  dead  desire  it  doth  not  die  { 
It  is  the  secret  sjrmpatfay. 
The  silver  link,  the  silken  tie. 
Which  heart  to  heart,  and  mind  to  mind. 
In  body  and  in  soul  can  bind. — 
Now  leave  we  Biargaret  and  her  kni^t. 
To  tell  you  of  the  approaching  fight 

XIV. 
Their  wamiu^  olast  the  bugles  blew, 

The  pipe's  shrill  port*  aroused  each  CJUii 
In  haste,  the  deadly  strife  to  view. 

The  trooping  warriors  eager  ran : 
Thick  round  the  lists  their  lances  stood. 
Like  blasted  pines  in  Ettrick  ix^ood ; 
To  Branksome  many  a  look  they  threw. 
The  combaunts'  approach  to  view. 
And  bandied  many  a  word  of  boast. 
About  the  knight  each  favour'd  most 

XV. 

Meantime  full  anxious  was  the  dame  i 
For  now  arose  disputed  claim. 
Of  who  should  fight  for  Deloraine, 
'Twixt  Harden  and  twixt  Thirlestanet 
They  'gan  to  reckon  kin  and  rent. 
And  frowning  brow  on  brow  was  bent  | 

But  yet  not  long  the  strife— for,  lo  * 
Himself,  the  knight  of  Dekiiaioe, 
Strong,  as  it  seem'd,  and  fcee  from  pain. 
In  armour  sheath'd  from  top  to  toe, 
Appear'd,  and  craved  the  combat  due. 
The  dame  her  charm  successful  knew,t 
And  the  fierce  chiefi  their  claims  withdrew. 

XVL 
When  for  the  lists  they  sought  the  plain. 
The  stately  ladye's  silken  rein 

Did  noble  Howard  hoM ; 
Unarmed  by  her  side  he  walkM, 
And  much  in  courteous  phrase  they  talk'd 

Of  feats  of  arms  of  old. 
Costly  his  garb— his  Flemish  roff 
Fell  o'er  his  doublet,  shaped  of  bttff. 

With  satin  slash^  and  lined  i 
Tawny  his  boot,  and  gold  his  spur. 
His  cloak  was  all  of  Poland  fur, 

His  hose  with  silver  twined  i 
His  Bilboa  blade,  by  Marchmen  felt. 
Hung  in  a  broad  and  studded  belt| 


•  A  manial  pl«ce  of  music,  adapted  to  the  bagpipai. 
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Htnce,  in  rode  pfartse,  tiM  Borderen  still 
CaU'd  Doblt  Howaid,  btltod  WilL 

XVII. 
Behind  Lord  Howard  and  the  dame. 
Fair  Margaret  on  her  palfrey  came, 

Whoie  foot-cloth  swept  the  ground  s 
White  was  her  wimple  and  her  veil. 
And  her  loose  locks  a  chaplet  pale 

Of  whitest  roses  bound. 
The  lordly  Angus,  by  her  side. 
In  courtesy  to  cheer  her  tried  s 
Without  his  aid  her  hand  in  vain 
Had  strove  to  guide  her  broider'd  rein. 
He  deemM  she  shudder'd  at  the  sight 
Of  warriors  met  for  mortal  fight  s 
Bat  cause  of  terror,  all  unguess'd. 
Was  fluttering  in  her  gentle  breast. 
When,  in  their  chair  of  crimson  placed^ 
The  dame  and  she  the  barriers  graced. 

XVIIL 
Prize  of  the  field,  the  young  Buccleuch, 
An  English  knight  led  forth  to  view  j 
Scarce  rued  the  boy  his  present  plight. 
So  much  he  longM  to  see  the  fight. 
Within  the  lists,  in  knightly  pride, 
High  Home  and  haughty  Dacre  ride } 
Their  leading  staffs  of  steel  they  wield. 
As  marshals  of  the  mortal  field ; 
While  to  each  knight  their  care  assign'd 
Like  vantage  of  the  sun  and  wind. 
Then  heralds  hoarse  did  loud  proclaim. 
In  king  and  queen,  and  warden's  name. 

That  none,  while  lasts  the  strife, 
Snould  dare,  by  look,  or  sign,  or  word. 
Aid  to  a  champion  to  afford. 

On  peril  of  his  life  i 
And  not  a  breath  the  silence  broke, 
Till  thus  the  alternate  heralds  spoke  :— 

XIX. 

ENGLISH  HKAALn. 

Here  standeth  Richard  of  Musgrave, 

Good  knight,  and  true,  and  freely  bom, 
Amends  from  Deloraine  to  crave, 

For  foul  despiteous  scathe  and  seoms 
He  sayeth,  that  William  of  Deloraine 

Is  traitor  false  by  Border  laws  { 
This  with  his  sword  he  will  maintain, 

So  help  him  God,  and  his  good  cause ! 

XX. 

SCOmSR  HERALD. 

Here  sUn^eth  William  of  Deloraine, 
Good  knight,  and  true,  of  noble  strain. 
Who  sayeth,  that  ibol  treason's  stain. 
Since  he  bore  arms,  ne'er  feoil'd  his  soat ; 
And  that,  so  help  him  God  above ! 
He  will  on  Musgrave's  body  prove. 
He  lies  most  foully  in  bis  throat. 

LORD  DACRE. 

Forward,  brave  champions  to  the  fight ! 
Bound  trumpets !— - 

LORD  HOME. 

'« God  defiend  the  right ."» 


Then,  Teviot !  how  tbine  echoes  rang. 
When  bugle  sound,  and  tnmpet  clanf 

Let  loose  the  martial  foes. 
And  in  'mid  Ust,  with  shield  poised  high* 
And  measured  step,  and  wary  eye. 

The  combatants  did  close. 

XXL 
III  wonld  it  suit  your  gentle  ear. 
Ye  lovely  listeners,  to  hear 
How  to  the  axe  the  helms  did  toiuid. 
And  blood  pour'd  down  from  many  a  weoiai 
For  desperate  was  the  strife  and  kmg. 
And  either  warrior  fierce  and  stnmg: 
But,  were  each  dame  a  listening  knight, 
I  well  could  tell  how  warriors  fight  i 
For  I  have  seen  war's  lightning  flashing. 
Seen  the  claymore  with  bayonet  clashing. 
Seen  through  red  blood  the  war-horse  dashing^ 
And  scom'd,  amid  the  reeling  strife. 
To  yield  a  step  for  death  or  life. 

XXII. 
Tis  done,  tis  done !  that  fatal  blow 

Has  stretch'd  him  on  the  bloody  plain  i 
He  strives  to  rise — Brave  Musgrave,  no ; 

Thence  never  shalt  thou  rise  again ! 
He  chokes  in  blood — some  friendly  hand 
Undo  the  visor's  barred  band, 
Unfix  the  gorget's  iron  clasp,  _ 
And  give  him  room  for  life  to  gasp ! 
0,  bootless  aid ! — Haste,  holy  friar, 
Haste,  ere  the  sinner  shall  expire  ! 
Of  all  his  guilt  let  him  be  shriven, 
And  smooth  his  path  from  earth  to  heaven  f 

xxm. 

In  haste  the  holy  friar  sped,— 
His  naked  foot  was  died  with  red 

As  through  the  lidts  he  ran : 
Unmindful  of  the  shouts  on  high. 
That  hail'd  the  conqueror's  victory. 

He  raised  the  dyiif  man ; 
Loose  waved  his  silver  beard  and  hair. 
As  o'er  him  he  kneel'd  down  in  prayer  s 
And  still  the  crucifix  on  high 
He  holds  before  his  darkening  eye ; 
And  still  he  bends  an  anxious  ear. 
His  faltering  penitence  to  hear ; 

Still  props  him  from  the  bloody  scd ; 
Still,  even  when  soul  and  body  part. 
Pours  ghostly  comfort  on  his  heart. 

And  bids  him  trust  in  God  i 
Unheard  he  prays ; — the  death-pang's  o^er . 
Bichard  of  Musgrave  breathes  no  more. 

XXIV. 
As  if  exhausted  in  the  fight. 
Or  musing  o'er  the  piteous  sight. 

The  silent  victor  stands  i 
His  beaver  did  he  not  unclasp, 
Mark'd  not  the  shouts,  felt  not  the  grasp 

Of  gratulating  hands. 
When,  lo !  strange  cries  of  wild  surprise, 
Mingled  with  seeming  terror,  rise 

Among  the  Scottish  bands  | 
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And  all,  amid  the  throngM  amjr. 

But  weU  she  thought,  ere  midnight  came. 

In  panic  haste  gave  open  way 

Of  that  strange  page  the  pride  to  tame» 

To  a  half-naked  ghastly  roan. 

From  his  foul  hands  the  book  to  save. 

Who  downward  from  the  castle  ran  t 

And  send  it  back  to  Michael's  grave.— 

He  CTOss'd  the  barrieri  at  a  bound, 

Needs  not  to  tell  each  tender  word 

And  wild  and  haggard  look'd  around, 

Twizt  Margaret  and  'twixt  Cranstoun's  Iord| 

As  dizzy,  and  in  pain  i 

Now  how  the  told  of  former  woes. 

And  all  upon  the  armed  ground. 

And  how  her  bosom  fell  and  rose. 

Knew  William  of  Deloraine ! 

Eich  ladye  sprung  from  seat  with  speed} 

Needs  not  these  lovers*  joys  to  teU; 

Vaulted  each  marshal  fVom  his  steed  j 

One  day,  fair  maids,  you'll  know  them  welL 

«  And  who  art  thou,"  they  cried, 

« Who  hast  this  battle  fought  and  won  ?»» 

XXVUL* 

William  of  Deloraine,  some  chance 

<<  Cranstoun  of  Teviotoide ! 

Had  waken'd  from  hb  deathlike  tnnce  | 

For  this  fiur  prize  I've  fought  and  won  t'»— 

And  Uught  that,  in  the  listed  plain, 

And  to  the  ladye  led  her  son. 

Another,  in  his  arms  and  shield. 

Against  fierce  Musgrave  axe  did  wield. 

XXV. 

Under  the  name  of  Deloraine. 

FaU  oft  the  rescued  boy  she  kiss'd, 

Hence,  to  the  field,  unarm'd,  he  ran. 

And  often  press'd  him  to  her  breast; 

And  hence  his  presence  scared  the  clan. 

For,  under  all  her  dauntless  show. 

Who  held  him  for  some  fleeting  wraith,* 

Her  heart  had  throbb'd  at  every  blow ; 

And  not  a  man  of  blood  and  breath. 

Tet  not  Lord  Cranstoun  deign*d  she  greet. 

Not  much  this  new  ally  he  loved, 

Though  low  he  kneeled  at  her  feet 

Yet,  when  he  saw  what  hap  had  proved. 

Me  list  not  tell  what  words  were  made. 

He  greeted  him  right  heartilie  > 

What  Douglas,  Home,  and  Howard  said— 

He  would  not  waken  old  debate. 

— For  Howard  was  a  generous  foe — 

For  he  was  void  of  rancorous  hate. 

And  how  the  clan  united  pray'd, 

Though  Hide,  and  scant  of  courtesy. 

The  ladye  would  the  feud  forego, 

In  raids  he  spUt  but  seldom  blood. 

And  deign  to  bless  the  nuptial  hour 

Unless  when  men  at  arms  withstood. 

Of  Cranstoun*s  lord  and  Teviot*s  flower. 

Or,  as  was  meet,  for  deadly  feud. 

He  ne'er  bore  grudge  for  stalwart  blow. 

XXVI. 

Ta'eu  in  fair  fight  from  gallant  foe  t 

She  look'd  to  river,  look'd  to  hill. 

And  so  'twas  seen  of  him,  e'en  now. 

Thought  on  the  spirit's  prophesy. 

When  on  dead  Musgrave  he  look'd  downi 

Then  broke  her  silence  stern  and  still,— 

Grief  darken 'd  on  his  rugged  brow. 

^  Not  you,  but  fate,  has  vanquish *d  me) 

Though  half  disguised  with  a  frown ; 

Their  influence  kindl>   kars  may  shower 

And  thus,  while  sorrow  bent  his  head, 

On  Teviot*s  tide  and  Branksome's  tower. 

His  foeman's  epiUph  he  made. 

For  pride  is  quell'd,  and  love  is  free." 

She  took  fair  Margaret  by  the  hand, 

XXIX. 

Who,  breathless,  trembling,  scarce  might  stand ; 

««Now,  Richard  Musgrave,  liest  thou  here . » 

That  hand  to  Cranstoun 's  lord  gave  she:— 

I  ween,  my  deadly  enemy ; 

«<  As  I  am  true  to  thee  and  thine. 

For,  if  I  slew  thy  brother  dear, 

Do  thou  be  true  to  me  and  mine ! 

Thou  slewest  a  sister's  son  to  me ; 

This  clasp  of  love  our  bond  shall  be, 

And  when  I  lay  in  dungeon  dark. 

For  this  is  your  betrothing  day, 

Of  Naworth  Castle,  long  months  three. 

And  all  these  noble  lords  shall  stay. 

Till  ransom'd  for  a  thousand  mark. 

To  grace  it  with  their  company. 

Dark  Musgrave,  it  was  long  of  thee. 

And,  Musgrave,  could  our  fight  be  tried. 

XXVII. 

And  thou  wert  now  alive,  as  I, 

All  as  they  left  the  listed  plain. 

No  mortal  roan  should  us  divide, 

Much  of  the  story  she  did  gain : 

Till  one  or  both  of  us  did  die. 

How  Cranstoun  fought  with  Deloraine, 

Yet  rest  thee,  God  !  for  well  I  know 

And  of  his  page,  and  of  the  book 

i  ne'er  shall  find  a  nobler  foe. 

Which  from  the  wounded  knight  he  took  { 

In  all  the  northern  counties  here, 

And  how  he  sought  her  castle  high. 

Whose  word  is  snafle,  spur,  and  spear,+ 

That  m^  by  help  of  gramarye ; 

Thou  wert  the  best  to  follow  gear. 

How,  in  Sir  William's  armour  dlght, 

'Twas  pleasure,  as  we  look'd  behind, 

Stolen  by  his  page,  while  slept  the  knight. 

To  see  how  thou  the  chase  couldst  wind. 

He  took  on  him  the  single  fight. 
But  half  his  tale  he  left  unsaid, 

♦  The  spectral  apparilion  of  a  living  person. 

ind  lingerM  till  he  join'd  the  maid.— 

t  The  lands  that  over  Ouse  to  Berwick  forth  do  bear, 

Cared  not  the  ladye  to  betray 

Have  for  their  blazon  had,  the  snafle,  spur,  and  speaf 

Her  roysti*  arts  in  view  of  day ; 

Poly-Albion^  woDgxm. 

SCOTT. 


Chetr  tht  dark  bloodlMMttid  oo  hit  wij» 
And  with  the  bug l4i  raoM  th«  fnv  • 
Pd  8^ye  tht  laadi  or  DrVmiM, 
Dark  MntfraT*  wtic  s«.fe  agtia.*^— 

XXX. 

So  monm'd  he,  till  Lord  Dacre't  band 
Were  bowning  back  to  Camberland. 
They  raited  bravo  Moigrare  from  the  fioId» 
And  laid  him  on  hii  bloodjr  ahield  | 
On  leytll'd  lancet  four  and  four. 
By  turns,  the  noble  burden  bore. 
Before,  at  times,  upon  the  gale, 
Was  heard  the  min8trel*s  plaioti?e  wafl  i 
Behind,  fotr  priests,  in  sable  stole. 
Sung  requiem  for  the  warrior's  soult 
Around,  the  horsemen  slowly  rodt  i 
With  trailing  pikes  the  spearmen  trodt  i 
And  thus  the  gallant  knight  they  bort, 
Through  Liddesdale,  to  Leven's  shore  i 
Thence  to  Holme  Coltrame^  lofty  naTt, 
And  laid  him  in  his  father's  grave. 

The  harp's  wild  notes,  though  hush'd  the  tong. 
The  mimic  march  of  death  prolong } 
Now  seems  it  far,  and  now  anear. 
Now  meets,  and  now  eludes  the  eart 
Now  seems  some  mountain  side  to  sweep, 
Now  faintly  dies  in  valley  deep  $ 
Seems  now  as  if  the  minstrel^  wail, 
Now  the  sad  requiem  loads  the  galet 
Last,  o'er  the  warrior's  closing  grave, 
Rung  the  full  choir  in  choral  stave. 
After  due  pause,  they  bade  him  tell. 
Why  he  who  touch'd  the  harp  so  well, 
Should  thus,  vrith  ill-rewarded  toil. 
Wander  a  poor  and  tbankleu  soil. 
When  the  more  generous  southern  land 
Would  well  requite  his  skilful  hand. 

The  aged  harper,  howsoe'er 
His  only  friend,  his  harp,  was  dear, 
Liked  not  to  hear  it  rank'd  so  high 
Above  his  flowing  poesy ; 
Less  liked  he  still  that  scornful  jeer 
Misprized  the  land  he  loved  so  dear} 
High  was  the  sound,  as  thus  again 
The  bard  resumed  his  minstrel  strain. 

Oahto  VL 

L 
BREATBE^there  the  man,  with  soul  to  dtad. 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said. 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land ! 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  bum'd^ 
As  home  his  footsteps  be  hath  tum'd» 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand  ? 
If  such  there  breathe,  go,  mark  him  well| 
For  him  no  minstrel's  raptures  swell  { 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  hit  name. 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim  i 
Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf. 
The  wretch,  concentred  all  In  self, 
Liring,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown. 
And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 


To  the  vile  dust,  from  whence  he  spnuig. 
Unwept,  nnhononr'd,  and  untung, 

n. 

O  Caledonia !  stem  and  wild. 

Meet  nurse  for  a  poetic  child  * 

Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  woo^ 

Land  of  the  mountain  and  tlie  flood. 

Land  of  my  sires !  what  mortal  lUBd 

Can  e'er  untie  the  filial  band. 

That  kniU  me  to  thy  rugged  strand  * 

Still,  as  I  view  each  well  known  scene. 

Think  what  is  now,  and  what  hath  been. 

Seems  as,  to  me,  of  all  bereft. 

Sole  friends  thy  woods  and  streant  are  lefli 

And  thus  I  love  them  better  stUl, 

Even  in  extremity  of  ill. 

By  Yarrow's  stream  still  let  me  stray. 

Though  none  should  guide  my  feeble  way  t 

Still  feel  the  breeze  down  Ettrick  break. 

Although  it  chill  my  wither'd  check  s 

Still  lay  my  head  by  Teviot's  stone. 

Though  there,  forgotten  and  alone. 

The  bard  may  draw  his  parting  groan. 

ni. 

Not  tcom'd  like  me !  to  Branksome  Hall 
The  minstrels  came,  at  festive  call : 
rTrooping  they  came,  from  near  and  far. 
The  jovial  priests  of  mirth  and  war  i 
Alike  for  feast  and  fight  prepared. 
Battle  and  banquet  both  they  shared. 
Of  late,  before  each  martml  clan, 
They  blew  their  death-note  in  the  van. 
But  now,  for  every  merry  mate. 
Rose  the  portcullis'  iron  grate ; 
They  sound  the  pipe,  they  strike  the  stringy 
They  dance,  they  revel,  and  they  sing. 
Till  the  rude  turrety  shake  and  ring. 

IV. 

Me  lists  not  at  this  tide  declare 
The  splendour  of  the  spousal  rite. 
How  muster'd  in  the  chapel  finir 
Both  maid  and  matron,  squire  and  knight ; 
Me  lists  not  tell  of  owches  rare. 
Of  mantles  green,  and  braided  hair. 
And  kirtles  furr*d  with  miniver  s 
What  plumage  waved  the  altar  round. 
How  spurs,  and  ringing  chainlets  sound  i 
And  hard  it  were  for  bard  to  speak 
The  changeful  hue  of  Maigareft  cheek ; 
That  lovely  hue  which  comes  and  flies 
As  awe  and  shame  alternate  rise. 


Some  bards  have  sung,  the  ladye  high 
Chapel  or  altar  came  not  nigh ; 
Nor  durst  the  rites  of  spousal  grace. 
So  much  she  fear'd  each  holy  place. 
False  slanders  these  |.  J  trust  right  well. 
She  wrought  not  by  forbidden  spell  i 
For  mighty  words  and  signs  have  power 
O'er  sprites  in  planetaiy  hours 
Yet  scarce  I  praise  their  Tentnrous  part. 
Who  tamper  with  tuch  dangerous  artt 
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Bat  this  for  faithful  tnitb  I  aaj. 
The  ladye  hy  tim  altar  stood* 
Of  sable  velvet  her  array,. 

And  on  her  bead  a  crimson  hood. 
With  pearls  embroidtr'd  and  entwined,     ' 
Guarded  with  gold,  with  ermine  lined ) 
A  merlin  sat  upon  her  wrist. 
Held  by  a  leash  of  silken  twist 

VI. 
The  spousal  rites  were  ended  soon  t 
*Twas  now  the  merry  of  noon. 
And  in  the  lofty  arched  hall 
Wa.5  spread  the  gor^reous  festival. 
Steward  and  squire,  with  heedful  baste, 
Marshall'd  the  rank  of  every  guest  j 
PageJ,  with  ready  blade,  were  there, 
The  mighty  meal  to  carve  and  share  t 
O'er  capon,  heron-shew,  and  crane. 
And  princely  peacock's  gilded  train. 
And  o'er  the  boar-head,  gamish'd  braTS, 
And  cygnet  from  St  Mary's  wire  j 
0*er  ptarmigan  and  venison, 
The  priest  had  spoke  his  benison ; 
Then  rose  the  riot  and  the  din. 
Above,  beneath,  without,  within ! 
For,  from  the  lofty  balcopy. 
Rung  trumpet,  shalm,  and  psaltery ; 
Their  changing  bowls  old  warriors  quaff'd. 
Loudly  they  spoke,  and  loudly  laugh'd ; 
Whisper'd  young  knights,  in  tone  more  mild, 
To  ladies  fair,  and  ladies  smiled. 
The  hooded  hawks,  high  perch'd  on  beam, 
The  clamour  'oin'd,  with  whistling  scream. 
And  flapp'd  their  wings,  and  shook  their  bells, 
In  concert  with  the  staghounds'  yells. 
Kound  go  the  flasks  of  ruddy  wine. 
From  Bordeaux,  Orleans,  or  the  Rhine, 
Their  tasks  the  busy  sewers  ply, 
4nd  all  is  mirth  and  revelry. 

VII. 
The  goblin  page,  omitting  still 
No  opportunity  of  111, 
Strove  now,  while  blood  ran  hot  and  hi^, 
To  rouse  debate  and  jealousy ; 
Till  Conrad,  Lord  of  Wolfenstein, 
By  nature  fierce,  and  warm  with  wine, 
And  now  in  humour  highly  cross'd. 
About  some  steeds  hia^and  had  lost. 
High  words  to  words  succeeding  still. 
Smote,  with  his  gauntlet,  stout  Hunthil ; 
A  hot  and  haughty  Rutherford, 
Whom  men  call'd  Dickon  Draw-the-sword. 
He  took  it  on  the  page's  saye, 
Hunthil  had  driven  titese  steeds  away. 
Then  Howard,  Home,  and  Douglas  rose. 
The  kindling  discord  to  compose: 
Stem  Rutherford  right  little  said, 
But  bit  his  glove  and  shook  his  head.— 
A  fortnight  thence,  in  Inglewood, 
Stout  Conrad,  cold,  and  drench'd  in  bloody 
His  bosom  gored  with  many  a  wound. 
Was  by  a  woodman's  lyme-dog  found ; 
Unknown  the  manner  of  his  death, 
5one  W98  his  brand,  both  sword  and  sheath  { 


But  ever  from  that  time,  'twas  said. 
That  Dickon  wore  a  Cologne  blade. 

VIIL 
The  dwarf,  who  fear'd  his  master's  eye 
Might  his  foul  treachery  espie, 
Now  sought  the  castle  buttfry, 
Where  many  a  yeoman,  bold  and  free, 
Revell'd  as  merrily  and  well 
As  those  that  sat  in  k>rdly  ssUe. 
Wat  Tinlinn,  there,  did  frankly  raise 
The  pledge  to  Arthur  Fivathe-braes ; 
And  he,  as  by  his  breeding  bound, 
To  Howard's  merrry  men  sent  it  roimd. 
To  quit  them,  on  the  English  side. 
Red  Roland  Forster  loudly  cried, 
«*  A  deep  caA^use  to  yon  fair  bride  ."> 
At  every  pledge,  from  vat  and  pail, 
Foam'd  forth,  in  floods,  the  nut-brown  ale, 
While  shout  the  riders  every  one. 
Such  day  of  mirth  ne'er  cheer'd  their  clan, 
Since  old  Buccleuch  the  name  did  gaiir. 
When  in  the  cleuch  the  buck  was  ta'en. 

IX 

The  wily  page,  with  vengeful  thought, 

Remember'd  him  of  Tinlinn's  yew. 
And  swore,  it  should  be  dearly  bought. 

That  ever  he  the  arrow  drew. 
First,  he  the  yeoman  did  molest. 
With  bitter  gibe  and  tauntmg  jest ; 
Told  how  he  fled  at  Solway  strife. 
And  how  Hob  Armstrong  cheer'd  his  wifes 
Then,  shunning  still  his  powerful  arm. 
At  unawares  he  wrought  him  barm  \ 
From  trencher  stole  his  choicest  cheer, 
Dash'd  from  his  lips  his  can  of  beer  i 
Then,  to  his  knee  sly  creeping  on. 
With  bodkin  pierced  him  to  the  bone ; 
The  venom'd  wound,  and  festering  joint. 
Long  after  rued  that  bodkin's  point 
The  startled  yeoman  swore  and  spura'd. 
And  board  and  flagons  overturo'd. 
Riot  and  clamour  wild  began  i 
Back  to  the  hall  the  urchin  ran ; 
Took  in  a  darkling  nook  his  post. 
And  grinn'd,  and  muUer'd, «  Lost !  lost !  ]Mi  f** 

*       X. 

By  this,  the  dame,  lest  farther  fray 

Should  mar  the  concord  of  the  day. 

Had  bid  the  minstrels  tune  their  lay. 

And  first  stept  forth  old  Albert  Grsome, 

The  minstrel  of  that  ancient  name  i      * 

Was  none  who  struck  the  harp  so  well^ 

Within  the  Land  Debateable  j 

Well  friended,  too,  his  hardy  kin. 

Whoever  lost  were  sure  to  win ; 

They  sought  the  beeves,  that  made  their  brots. 

In  Scotland  and  in  England  l>oth. 

In  homely  guise,  as  nature  bade. 

His  simple  song  the  Borderer  said. 

XL 

ALBEKT  OmXMX. 

It  was  an  English  ladye  bright, 
(The  sun  shines  £tir  on  Carlisle  wall,) 
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Ami  sht  would  many  a  Scottish  knight. 
For  lore  wUl  tUll  be  lord  of  alL 

Blitblj  thej  saw  the  rising  tun, 
When  he  shone  fair  on  Carlisle  wall, 

But  thej  were  sad  ere  day  was  done, 
Though  love  was  stilt  the  lord  of  all; 

Her  lire  gave  brooch  and  Jewel  fine, 
Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wmllt 

Her  brother  gave  but  a  flask  of  wine, 
For  ire  that  love  wasitod  of  alL 


For  she  had  lands,  both  meadow  and  lea. 
Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall. 

And  he  swore  her  death,  ere  he  would  see 
A  Scottish  knight  the  lord  of  all !    « 

xn. 

That  wine  she  had  not  tasted  well, 

(The  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall,) 
'When  dead,  in  her  true  love's  arms,  she  fell, 
Foi  love  was  still  the  lord  of  all. 

He  pierced  her  brother  to  the  heart. 
Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall  i 

So  perish  all,  would  true  love  part. 
That  love  ma/  still  be  lord  of  aU. 

And  then  be  took  the  cross  divine, 
Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall, 

And  he  died  for  her  sake  in  Palestine, 
So  love  was  still  the  lord  of  all. 

Now  all  ye  k>ven,  that  faithful  prove,* 
(The  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall,) 

Pray  for  their  souls  who  died  for  love. 
For  love  shall  still  be  lord  of  all ! 

XIII. 
As  ended  Albert's  simple  lay, 
Arose  a  bard  of  loftier  port ; 
For  sonnet,  rhyme,  and  roundelay, 

RenownM  in  haughty  Henry's  court t 
There  rung  thy  harp  unrivall'd  long, 
Fitztraver  of  the  silver  song ! 
The  gentle  Surrey  loved  his  lyre   ■ 

Who  has  not  heard  of  Surrey's  fame  ? 
His  was  the  hero's  soul  of  fire. 
And  his,  the  bard's  immortal  name, 
And  his  was  love  exalted  high 
By  all  the  glow  of  cnlralry. 

,  XIV. 

They  sought  together,  climes  afar. 

And  oft  within  some  olive  grove. 
When  evening  came,  with  twinkling  star, 

They  sung  of  Surrey's  absent  love. 
His  step  th'  Italian  peasant  stay'd. 

And  deem'd,  that  spirits  from  on  high. 
Round  where  some  hermit  saint  was  laid, 

Were  breathing  heavenly  melody 
So  sweet  did  harp  and  voice  combine, 
To  praise  the  name  of  Geraldine. 

XV. 

Fitztraver !    O  what  tongue  may  say 
The  pangs  thy  faithful  bosom  knew, 


When  Surrey  of  the  deathless  lay. 

Ungrateful  Tudor's  sentence  slew  I 
Regardless  of  the  tsrraat's  frown. 
His  harp  called  wrath  and  vengeance  dowB. 
He  left,  for  Naworth's  iron  towers, 
Windsor's  green  glades,  and  courtly  bowen^ 
And,  faithful  to  his  patron's  name. 
With  Howard  still  Fitztraver  came  i 
Lord  William's  foremost  favourite  be. 
And  chief  of  all  his  minstrelsy. 

XVL 
iiriYftAVEn. 

'Twas  All-soul's  eve,  and  Surrey's  heart  beat  bi^ 

He  heard  the  midnight  bell  with  anxions  stxit. 
Which  told  the  mystic  hour,  approaching  nig(h. 

When  wise  Cornelius  promised,  by  his  ail^ 
To  show  to  him  the  la^ye  of  his  heart. 

Albeit  betwixt  them  roar'd  the  ocean  {rim ; 
Tet  so  the  sage  had  bight  to  play  his  part. 

That  he  should  see  her  form  in  life  and  limb. 
And  mark,  if  still  she  loved,  and  still  she  thovgH 
of  him. 

XVII. 
Dark  was  the  vaulted  room  of  gramarye. 

To  which  the  wizard  led  the  gallant  knight. 
Save  that  before  a  mirror,  huge  and  high, 

A  hallpw'd  tap^  shed  a  glimmering  light 
On  mystic  implements  of  magic  might ; 

On  cross,  and  character,  and  talisman. 
And  almagest,  and  altar,— nothing  bright 

For  fitful  was  the  lustre,  pale  and  wan. 
As  watch-light  by  the  bed  of  some  departing  mam 

XVIIL 
But  soon,  within  that  mirror  huge  and  high. 

Was  seen  a  self-emitted  light  to  gleam  ; 
And  forms  upon  its  breast  the  earl  'gan  spy. 

Cloudy  and  indistinct,  as  feverish  dream  ; 
Till,  slow  arranging,  and  defined,  they  seem 

To  form  a  lordly  and  a  lofty  room, 
Part  lighted  by  a  lamp  with  silver  beam. 

Placed  by  a  couch  of  Agra's  silken  loom. 
And  part  by  moonshine  pale,  and  part  was  hid  ia 
gloom. 

XIX 
Fair  all  the  pageant — ^but  hqw  passing  hh 

The  slender  form,  which  lay  on  couch  of  Ind ! 
O'er  her  white  bosom  stray'd  her  hazel  hair. 

Pale  her  dear  cheek,  as  if  for  love  she  pined  i 
All  in  her  night-robe  loose  she  lay  reclined. 

And,  pensive,  read  from  tablet  ebumine 
Some  strain  that  seem'd  her  inmost  soul  to  find  t— > 

That  favour'd  strain  was  Surrey's  rapturec  £ne, 
That  fair  and  lovely  form,  the  Ladye  Geraldice. 
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Slow  roll'd  the  clouds  upon  the  lovely  form. 
And  swept  the  goodly  vision  all  away— 

So  royal  envy  roll'd  the  murky  storm 
O'er  my  beloved  master's  glorious  day 

Thou  jealous,  ruthless  tyrant  I    Heaven  repa> 
On  thee,  and  on  thy  children's  latest  line. 

The  wild  caprice  of  thy  despotic  sway. 
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The  gory  bridal  bed,  tbe  plander'd  thrioe. 
The  murder'd  Sunqr'fe  blood,  the  tnn  of  GenJdine ! 
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Both  Scott,  tnd  Southern  chiefs  prolong 

Applaoees  of  Fitztraver't  song: 

These  hated  Henry*s  name  as  death, 

And  those  sUll  held  the  ancient  faith.^ 

Then,  from  his  seat  with  lofty  air. 

Rose  Harold,  bard  of  brave  St.  Clair ; 

St  Clair,  who,  feasting  high  at  Home 

Had  with  that  lord  to  battle  come. 

Harold  was  bom  where  restless  si»s 

Howl  ronnd  the  storm-swept  Orcades  $ 

Where  erst  St  Clairs  held  princely  sway 

O'er  isle  and  islet,  strait  and  bay  t— 

Still  nods  their  palace  to  its  hU, 

Thy  pride  and  sorrow  fair  Kirkwall ! 

Thence  oft  he  marlcM  fierce  Pentland  rare. 

As  if  grim  Odin  rode  her  wave ; 

And  watchM,  the  whilst,  with  visage  pale. 

And  throbbing  heart,  the  stmggling  sail  | 

For  all  of  wonderful  and  wild 

Had  rapture  for  the  lonely  child.  '  « 

XXII. 
And  much  of  wild  and  wonderful 
In  these  rude  isles  mighty  Fancy  cull  f 
For  thither  came,  in  times  afar. 
Stem  Lochlin*8  sons  of  roving  war. 
The  Norseman,  train*d  to  spoil  and  blood, 
8kl\*d  to  prepare  the  raven's  food  ; 
Kings  of  the  main  their  leaders  brave. 
Their  barks  the  dragons  of  the  wave. 
And  there  in  many  a  stormy  vale, 
The  scald  had  told  his  wondrous  tale. 
And  many  a  Runic  column  high 
Had  witness'd  grim  idolatry. 
And  thus  had  Harold,  in  his  youth, 
Leam'd  many  a  saga's  rhyme  uncouth,-* 
Of  that  sea-snake  tremendous  cnrl'd. 
Whose  monstrous  circle  girds  the  world  t 
Of  those  dread  Maids;  whose  hideous  yell 
Maddens  the  battle's  bloody  swell  t 
Of  chiefs,  who,  guided  through  the  gloom 
By  the  pale-death  like  of  the  tomb, 
Ransack'd  the  icraves  of  warriors  old. 
Their  fakhions  wreneh'd  from  corpses'  told. 
Waked  the  deaf  tomb  with  war's  alarms, 
And  bade  the  dead  arise  to  arms  * 
With  war  and  wonder  all  on  flame. 
To  Rosliit't  bowers  young  Harold  came. 
Where,  by  sweet  glen  and  greenwood  tree. 
He  leam'd  a  milder  minstrelsy } 
Yet  something  of  the  northem  spell 
Miz'd  with  the  softe§  numbers  welt 
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HAEOLD. 

O  listen,  listen,  ladies  gay ! 

No  haughty  feat  of  arms  I  tell  i  • 
Soft  is  the  note,  and  sad  the  lay. 

That  mourns  the  lovely  Rosabelle. 

*  Moor,  moor  the  barge,  ye  gallant  erew  i 
And,  gentle  ladye,  deign  to  stay ! 


Rest  thee  in  castle  Ravensheuch, 
Nor  tempt  the  stormy  firth  to-day. 

^  The  blackening  wave  is  edged  with  white  | 
To  inch*  and  rock  the  sea-mews  fly } 

The  fishers  have  heard  the  water  sprite, 
Whose  screams  forbode  that  wreck  is  nigh. 

«  Last  night  the  gifted  seer  did  view 
A  wet  shroud  swathe  a  ladye  gay ; 

Then  stay  thee.  Fair,  in  Ravensheuch : 
Why  cross  the  gloomy  firth  to-day  ?" 

**  *T\m  not  because  lord  Lindesay's  heir 

To-night  at  Roslin  leads  the  ball. 
But  that  my  ladye-motber  there 

Sits  lonely  in  her  castle  halt 

*<  Tis  not  because  the  ring  they  ride. 
And  Lindesay  at  the  ring  nies  well. 

But  that  my  sire  the  wine  will  chide. 
If  lis  not  fiU'd  by  Rosabelle." 

O'er  Roslin  all  that  drear}'  night 
A  wondrous  blaze  was  seen  to  gleam ; 

'Twas  broader  than  the  watch-fire  light. 
And  redder  than  the  bright  moonbeam. 

It  glared  on  I^slin's  castled  rock, 
It  raddied  all  the  copse-wood  glen  : 

'Twas  seen  from  Dryden*8  groves  of  oak. 
And  seen  from  cavern'd  Hawthornden. 

Seem'd  all  on  fire,  that  chapel  proud. 
Where  Roslin's  chiefs  uncoffin'd  lie } 

Each  baron,  for  a  sable  shroud, 
Sheath'd  in  his  iron  panoply. 

Seem'd  all  on  fire,  within,  around. 

Deep  sacristy  and  altar's  pale  t 
Shone  every  pillar  foliage  bound, 

And  glimmer'd  all  the  dead  men's  malt 

Blazed  battlement  and  plnuet  high. 
Blazed  every  rose-carved  buttress  fair~ 

So  still  they  blaze,  when  fate  is  nigh 
The  lordly  line  of  high  St  Clair. 

There  are  twenty  of  Roslin's  barons  bold 
Lie  buried  within  that  proud  chapelle  t 

Each  one  the  holy  vault  doth  hold^ 
But  the  sea  holds  lovely  Rosabelle ! 

And  each  St.  Clair  was  buried  there. 
With  candle,  with  book,  and  with  knell ; 

But  the  sea-caves  rung,  and  the  wild  yinds  sung 
The  dirge  of  lovely  Rosabelle. 

XXIV. 
So  sweet  was  Harold's  piteous  lay. 

Scarce  mark'd  the  guests  the  darken'd  hal). 
Though,  long  before  the  sinking  day, 

A  wondrous  shade  involved  them  all  i 
It  was  not  eddying  mist  or  fog, 
Drain'd  by  the  sun  from  fen  or  bog  | 

Of  no  eclipse  had  sages  told ; 
And  yet,  as  it  came  on  apace. 


♦  ^ic^Isle. 
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Each  ODt  could  scarce  hb  ncigkboor's  Imc, 

Could  fCArce  hii  own  ttrttchM  biad  btiMld. 
A  secret  horror  checkM  the  feut, 
And  cfaill*d  the  eool  of  ererj  goest  t 
Eren  the  high  deme  stood  helf  aghest. 
She  knew  some  evil  on  the  bltst ; 
The  elfish  pige  fell  to  the  gronnd, 
And,  shuddering,  mutter'd,  « Founds   foond, 
•  found  !»• 
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Then  sudden  through  the  darfcen*d  air 

A  flash  of  lightning  came ; 
So  broad,  so  bright,  so  red  the  glare. 

The  castle  seem'd  on  flame ; 
Glanced  every  rafter  of  the  hall. 
Glanced  every  shield  upon  the  wall ; 
Each  trophied  beam,  each  sculptured  stone 
Were  instant  seen,  and  instant  gone ;  % 

Full  through  the  guests'  bedazzled  band 
Resistless  flashM  the  levinbrand, 
And  fiird  the  hall  with  smouldering  smoke, 
As  on  the  elfish  page  it  broke. 

It  broke,  with  thunder  long  and  loud, 

Dismay'd  the  brave,  appall'd  the  proud. 
From  sea  to  sea  the  larum  rung ; 

On  Berwick  wall,  and  at  Carlisle  ^thal. 
To  arms  the  startled  warders  sprung. 
When  ended  was  the  dreadful  roar, 
The  elfish  dwarf  was  seen  no  more  ! 
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Some  heard  a  voice  in  Branksome  Hall,. 
Some  saw  a  sight,  not  seen  by  all  i 
That  dreadful  voice  was  heard  by  some. 
Cry,  with  loud  summons,  **  Gylbiit,  coae  !'* 

And  on  the  spot  where  bunt  the  brand, 
Just  where  the  page  had  flung  him  down. 

Some  saw  an  arm,  and  some  a  hand. 
And  some  the  waving  of  a  gown. 
The  guests  in  silence  prayM  and  shook. 
And  terror  dimmM  each  lofty  look. 
But  none  of  all  the  astonishM  train 
Was  so  dismayM  u  Deloraine  t 
His  blood  did  freeze,  his  brain  did  bum, 
rPwas  fearM  his  mind  would  ne'er  return  i 

For  he  was  speechless,  ghastly,  wan. 

Like  him  of  whom  the  story  ran. 

Who  spoke  the  spectre-hound  in  BCan. 

At  length  by  fits,  he  darkly  told. 

With  broken  hint,  and  shuddering  cold— 

That  he  had  seen,  right  certainly, 
A  ihapi  with  amice  wrapped  around^ 
With  a  wrought  Spani$h  baldrick  bound, 

Like  pilgrim  from' beyond  the  tea  i 
And  knew— but  how  it  matter'd  not — 
It  was  the  wizard,  Michael  Scott  I 
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The  anxious  crowd,  with  horror  pale, 
AH  trembling,  heard  the  wondrous  taJe. 

No  sound  was  made,  no  word  was  spoke. 

Till  noble  Angus  silence  broke  i 
And  he  a  solemn  sacred  plight 


Did  to  St  Bride  of  Dow^  tmk^ 
That  be  a  pilgrimage  would  take. 
To  Melroee  Abbey,  for  the  sake 
Of  Michael's  restless  sprite. 
Then  each,  to  ease  his  troubled  breast. 
To  some  blets'd  saint  his  prayers  addreeeMf 
Some  to  St  Modan  made  their  vows, 
Some  to  St  Mary  of  the  Lowes, 
Some  to  the  holy  Rood  of  Lisle, 
Some  to  our  lady  of  the  Isle  i 
Each  did  his  patron  witness  make,         « 
That  he  such  pilgrimage  would  take. 
And  monks  should  sing,  and  bells  riiould  toB, 
All  for  the  weal  of  Michael's  souL 
While  vows  were  ta'en,  and  prayers  were 

pray*d, 
Tis  said  the  noble  dame,  dismay'd. 
Renounced,  for  aye,  dark  magic's  aid. 
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Nought  of  the  bridal  wUl  I  tell. 
Which  after  in  short  space  befell ; 
Nos  how  brave  sons  and  daughters  bir 
Bless'd  Teviot's  flower,  and  Cranstoun'i  heirs 
After  such  dreadful  scene,  'twere  vain. 
To  wake  the  note  of  mirth  again. 
More  meet  it  vrere  to  mark  the  day    * 

Of  penitence  and  prayer  divine. 
When  pilgrim  chieCi,  in  sad  array, 

Sought  Melrose'  holy  shrine. 
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With  naked  foot,  and  sackloth  vest. 
And  arms  enfolded  en  his  breast. 

Did  every  pilgrim  go  $ 
The  standers-by  might  hear  uneath. 
Footstep,  or  .voice,  or  highdrawn  breathy 

Through  all  the  Icngthen'd  row : 
No  lordly  look,  nor  martial  stride. 
Gone  was  their  glory,  sunk  their  pride. 

Forgotten  their  renown ; 
Silent  and  slow,  like  ghosts,  they  glide 
To  the  high  altar's  hallow'd  side. 

And  there  they  knelt  them  down  i 
Above  the  suppliant  chieftains  wave 
The  banners  of  departed  braye  t 
Beneath  the  lettered  stones  were  laid 
The  ashes  of  their  iatiiers  dead ; 
From  many  a  gamish'd  niche  around. 
Stem  saints,  and  tortured  martyri  frowa'^ 
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And  slow  up  the  dim  aisle  a%i 
With  sable  shroud  and  scapular. 
And  snow-white  stoles,  in  order  due. 
The  holy  fathers,  two  and  two, 

In  long  procession  came  i 
Taper,  and  host,  and  book  they  bare. 
And  holy  banner,  flourish'd  fair 

With  the  Redeemer's  name ; 
Above  the  prostrate  pilgrim  band 
The  mitred  abbot  stretch'd  his  hand. 

And  bless'd  them  as  they  kneel'd  i 
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With  holy  cross  he  sign'd  fbem  all, 
And  pray'd  they  might  be  nge  in  hall, 

And  fortunate  in  field. 
The  mass  was  sung,  and  prayers  were  said, 
And  solemn  requiem  for  the  dead ; 
And  bells  tolPd  out  their  mighty  peal 
For  the  departed  spirit's  weal; 
And  ever  in  the  office  close 
The  hymn  of  intercession  ro«e ; 
And  far  the  echoing  aisles  prolong 
The  awful  burthen  of  the  song,— 

Dll»  I2LE,  DIES  ILLA, 
SOLYET  SJECLUM  IN  T AVILLA  t 

While  the  pealing  organ  rung ; 
W«re  it  meet  with  sacred  strain 
To  close  my  lay,  so  light  and  yain. 
Thus  the  holy  fathers  sung. 
I 

XXXI. 

HYim  poa  Tint  dead,  y^ 

That  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day. 
When  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away, 
What  power  shall  be  the  sinners  stay  ? 
How  shall  he  meet  that  dreadful  day  ? 

When,  shrivelling  like  a  parched  scroll, 
The  flaming  heavens  together  roll ; 
When  louder  yet,  and  yet  more  dread, 
Swells  the  high  trump  that  wakes  the  deads 

O !  on  that  day,  that  wrathful  day, 
When  man  from  Judgment  wakes  from  clay, 
Be  Thov  the  trembling  sinnner^  stay. 
Though  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away ! 


Hush'd  is  the  harp — the  minstrel  gone. 
And  did  he  wander  forth  alone. 
Alone,  in  indigence  and  age. 
To  linger  out  his  pilgrimage  ? 
No  ^— close  beneath  proud  Newark's  tower 
Arose  the  moistrers  lowly  bower: 
A  simple  hut ;  but  there  was  seen 
The  little  garden  hedged  with  green, 
The  cheerful  hearth,  and  lattice  clean. 
There  shelter'd  wanderers,  by  the  blaze, 
Oft  heard  the  tale  of  other  days ; 
For  much  he  loved  to  ope  his  door. 
And  give  the  aid  ho  beggM  before. 
So  passM  the  winter's  day  $  but  still. 
When  summer  smiled  on  sweet  Bowhill, 
And  July's  eve,  with  balm  r  breath. 
Waved  the  blue  bells  on  N  ;wark  heath  i 
When  throstles  sun  in  Hare-head  shaw, 
And  corn  was  green  on  Carterhangh, 
And  flourished,  broad,  Blackandro's  oak, 
The  aged  harper's  soul  awoke ! 
Then  would  he  sing  achievements  high, 
And  circumstance  of  chivalry, 
Till  the  rapt  traveller  would  stay. 
Forgetful  of  the  closing  day; 
And  noble  youths,  the  strain  to  hear, 
Forsook  the  hunting  of  the  deer; 
And  Yarrow,  as  he  roll'd  along, 
Oiire  burden  to  the  minstrel's  song. 
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A  TALE  OF  FLODDEN  FIELD. 


AIM !  that  Scottish  maid  aboald  slfig 
The  combat  where  her  lover  fell  I 

That  Scoitbh  bard  should  wake  ihe  string. 
The  triumph  of  our  foes  to  ieW.—L^fdstt. 


TO  THE   RIGHT   HONOURABLE   H£NRT» 
LORD  MONTAGUE,  &e; 

THIS  aOMAFCB  IS  INSCBIBED,  BT  THE  AUTBOB. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  an  author,  whom 
the  public  has  honoured  with  some  degree  of  ap- 
plause, should  not  be  again  a  trespasser  on  their 
kindness.  Vet  the  author  of  Marmion  must  be 
supposed  to  feel  some  anxiety  concerning  its  suc- 
cess, since  he  is  sensible  that  he  hazards,  by  this 
second  intrusion,  any  reputation  which  his  first 
poem  may  have  procured  bim.  The  present  story 
turns  upon  the  private  adventures  of  a  fictitious 
character ;  but  is  called  a  Tale  of  Flodden  Field, 
because  the  hero's  fate  is  connected  with  that  me- 
morable defeat,  and  the  causes  which  led  to  it 
The  design  of  the  author  was,  if  possible,  to  apprise 
his  readers,  at  the  outset,  of  the  date  of  his  story, 
and  to  prepare  them  for  the  manners  of  the  age  in 
which  it  is  laid.  Any  historical  narrative,  far 
more  an  attempt  at  epic  composition,  exceeds  his 
plan  of  a  romantic  tale ;  yet  he  may  be  permitted 
to  hope  from  the  popularity  of  The  Lay  qf  the  LaH 
Miiutrel,  that  an  attempt  to  paint  the  manners  of 
the  feudal  times  upon  a  broader  scale,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  more  interesting  history,  will  not  be 
unacceptable  to  the  public. 

The  poem  opens  about  the  commencement  of 
August,  and  concludes  with  the  defeat  of  Flodden, 
9th  September,  1613. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  CANTO  L 

TO  WILLIAM  STEWART  ROSE,  ESQ. 

Athettitly  Ettrick  Fw§tL 
,  NovEMBEB'b  sky  is  chill  |pd  drear, 
November'a  leaf  is  red  and  sear ; 
Late,  gazing  down  the  steepy  linn, 
That  hems  our  little  garden  in. 
Low  in  its  dark  and  narrow  glen. 
You  scarce  the  rivulet  might  ken. 
So  thick  the  tangled  greenwood  grew, 
So  feeble  trill'd  the  streamlet  through: 
Now,  murmuring  hoarse,  and  frequent  seen 
Though  bush  and  brier,  no  longer  green. 
An  angry  brook,  it  sweeps  the  glade, 
Brawls  over  rock  and  wild  cascade. 
And,  ibaming  brown  with  double  speed, 
Hurries  its  waters  to  the  Tweed. 

No  longer  Autumn's  glowing  red 
Upon  our  forest  hills  is  shed ; 
No  more,  beneath  the  evening  beam. 
Fair  Tweed  reflects  their  purple  gleam  t 
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Away  hath  pau'd  the  hether-bell, 
That  bloomM  to  rkh  on  Nccdpatb-fell, 
Sallow  hif  brow,  and  rustot  bare 
4re  now  the  sister-heights  of  Yare. 
The  sheep,  before  the  pinching  beaTen» 
To  shelterM  dale  and  down  are  driven. 
Where  jet  some  faded  herbage  plaes, 
And  yet  a  watery  sunbeam  shines } 
In  meek  despondency  they  eye 
The  wither'd  sward  and  wintry  sky. 
And  hi  beneath  their  tomner  bill. 
Stray  sadly  by  Glenkinnon's  rilit 
The  shepherd  shifts  his  mantle*s  fold 
And  wraps  him  closer  from  the  cold  i 
His  dogs  no  merry  circles  wheel, 
But,  shivering,  follow  at  bis  heel  t 
A  cowering  glance  they  often  cast. 
As  deeper  moans  the  gathering  blast 

My  imps,  though  hardy,  bold,  and  wild 
As  best  befits  the  mountain  child, 
Feels  the  sad  influence  of  the  hour. 
And  wail  the  daisy's  vanish'd  flower  | 
Their  summer's  gambols  tell,  and  mourn. 
And  anxious  ask, — Will  spring  return, 
And  birds  and  lambs  again  be  gay, 
And  blossoms  clothe  the  hawthorn  spray  ? 

Yes,  prattlers,  yes.    The  daisy's  flower 
Again  shall  paint  your  summer  bower; 
Again  the  hawthorn  shall  supply 
The  garlands  you  delight  to  tie  ( 
The  lambs  upon  the  lea  shall  bound, 
The  wild  birds  carol  to  the  round, 
And  while  you  frolic,  light  as  they, 
Too  short  shall  seem  the  summer  day. 

To  mute  and  to  material  things 
New  life  revolving  summer  brings ; 
The  genial  call  dead,  nature  heart. 
And  in  her  glory  reappears. 
But  O !  my  country's  wintry  state 
What  second  spring  shall  renovate } 
What  powerful  call  shall  bid  arise 
The  buried  warlike  and  the  wise  ? 
The  mind,  that  thought  for  Britain's  weal, 
The  hand,  that  grasp'd  the  victor  steel  ? 
The  vernal  sun  new  life  bestows 
E'en  on  the  meanest  flower  that  blows ; 
But  vainly,  vainly  may  he  shine, 
Where  glory  weeps  o'er  Nelson's  shrine  i 
And  vainly  pierce  gie  solemn  glooift 
That  shra jif,  0  Pitt,  thy  hallow'd  tomb  I 

Deep  graved  in  every  British  heart, 
O  never  let  those  names  depart ! 
Say  to  your  tont,— Lo,  here  hit  grave. 
Who  victor  died  on  Gadite  wave  i 
To  him,  as  to  the  burning  levin. 
Short,  bright,  resistless  course  was  given, 
Whem'er  his  country's  foes  were  found. 
Was  heard  the  fated  thunder's  sound. 
Till  burst  the  bolt  on  yonder  shore, 
RoU'd,  blazed,  dMtroy'd, — and  was  no  mere. 

Nor  mourn  yeiess  bis  perish'd  worth, 
Who  bade  the  conqueror  go  forth. 
And  launch'd  that  thunderbolt  of  war 
On  Egypt,  Hafnia,*  Trafalgar} 
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Who,  bom  to  guide  cuch  high  empriM^ 
For  Britain^  weal  was  early  wise  i 
Alas !  to  whom  the  Almighty  gave. 
For  Britain't  sins,  an  early  grave ; 
^  His  worth,  wbo,  in  his  mightiest  boor, 
A  bauble  held  the  pride  of  power, 
Spnm'd  at  the  sordid  lust  of  pel^ 
And  served  his  Albion  for  herself; 
Who,  when  the  frantic  orowd  amain 
Strain'd  at  tubjeetion's  bursting  rein. 
O'er  their  wild  mood  full  conquest  gainM, 
The  pride,  he  would  not  crush,  rettrain'd, 
Show'd  their  fierce  zeal  a  worthier  cause. 
And  brought  the  freeman's  arm  to  aid  the  fnt- 

man's  laws. 
.  Hadst  thou  but  lived,  though  stripp'd  of  power 
A  watchman  on  the  lonely  tower. 
Thy  thrilling  trump  had  roused  the  land. 
When  fraud  or  danger  were  at  hand  t 
By  thee,  as  by  the  beacon  light. 
Our  pilots  had  kept  course  aright ; 
As  some  proud  column,  though  alone. 
Thy  strength  had  propp'd  the  tottering  thvona. 
Now  is  the  stately  column  broke. 
The  beacon  light  is  quench 'd  in  smoke. 
The  trumpet's  silver  sound  is  still. 
The  warder  silent  on  the  hill ! 

O,  think,  how  to  his  latest  day, 
When  death,  just  hovering,  daim'd  his  pccy 
With  Palinure's  unalter'd  mood, 
Firm  at  his  dangerous  post  he  stood  t 
Each  call  for  needful  rest  repell'd. 
With  dying  hand  the  rudder  held. 
Till,  in  his  fall,  with  fateful  sway. 
The  steerage  of  the  helm  gave  way ! 
Then,  while  on  Britain's  thousand  plaSni 
One  unpolluted  church  remains, 
Whose  peaceful  bells  ne'er  sent  around 
The  bloody  tocsin's  maddening  sound. 
But  still,  upon  the  hallow'd  day, 
Convoke  the  swains  to  praise  and  pray  $ 
While  faith  and  civil  peace  are  dear, 
Grace  this  cold  marble  with  a  tear, — 
He,  who  preserved  them,  Pitt,  lies  here! 

Nor  yet  suppress  the  generous  sigh. 
Because  hij  rival  slumbers  nigh ; 
Nor  be  thy  reqvductU  dumb. 
Lest  it  be  said  o'er  Fox's  tomb. 
For  talents  mourn,  untimely  lost. 
When  best  employ'd,  and  wanted  motti 
Mourn  genius  high,  and  lore  profound. 
And  wit  that  loved  to  play,  not  wound  \ 
And  all  the  reasoning  powers  divine. 
To  penetrate,  resolve,  combine ; 
And  feelings  keen,  and  £incy's  glow,-^ 
They  sleep  with  him  who  sleeps  below; 
And,  if  thou  mourn 'st  they  could  not  save 
From  error  him  who  owns  this  grave. 
Be  every  harsher  thought  suppress'd. 
And  sacred  be  the  last  long  rest 
Hrr«,  where  the  end  of  earthly  things 
Lays  heroes,  patriots,  bards,  and  Idngt ; 
Where  stiff  the  hand,  and  still  the  tongue^ 
Of  those  who  fought,  and  spoke,  and  sung, 
H«r«,  where  the  fretted  aisles  prolong 
The  distant  notes  of  holy  song. 
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As  if  «Qme  atgel  spoke  agen. 

And  all  the  keener  rash  of  bk>od, 

All  petce  Qo  earth,  good  will  to  win  i 

That  throbs  through  bard  in  baidlike  mood. 

If  ever  from  an  English  heart. 

Were  here  a  tribute  mean  and  low. 

0  here  let  prejudice  depart. 

And,  partial  feeling  cast  aside. 

Wo,  wonder,  and  sensation  high. 

Record,  that  Fox  a  Britain  died ! 

In  one  springtide  of  ecstasy ! 

When  Europe  croodi'd  to  France's  f^ike^ 

It  will  not  be— it  may  not  last— 

And  Austria  bent,  and  Prussia  broke. 

The  vision  of  enchantment's  pastt 

And  the  firm  Russian's  purpose  \>tM» 

Like  frost-work  in  the  morning  ray, 

Was  barter'd  by  a  timorous  slare. 

The  fancied  fabric  melts  away  i 

Even  then  dishonour's  peace  he  spum'd. 

Each  Gothic  arch,  memorial  stone. 

The  sullied  olive-branch  retum'd. 

And  long,  dim,  tofty  aisle  are  gone. 

Stood  for  his  country's  glory  fast. 

And,  lingering  last,  deception  dear. 

And  naird  her  colours  to  the  roast! 

The  choirs  high  sounds  die  on  my  ear. 

Heaven,  to  reward  his  firmness,  gare 

Now  slow  letum  the  lonely  down, 

A  portion  in  this  honour'd  grave ; 

The  silent  pastures  bleak  and  brown. 

And  ne'er  held  marble  in  its  trust 

The  fann  begirt  with  copsewood  wild. 

Of  two  such  wondrous  men  the  dust 

The  gambols  of  each  frolic  child, 

With  more  than  mortal  powers  endow'd. 

Biixing  their  shrill  cries  with  the  tones 

How  high  they  soar'd  above  the  crowd ! 

Of  Tweed's  dark  waters  rushing  on. 

Theirs  was  no  common  party  race, 

Prompt  on  unequal  tasks  to  ran,  ■ 

Jostling  by  dark  intrigue  for  place  i 

Thus  Nature  disciplines  her  son  i 

Like  fabled  gods,  their  mighty  war 

Meeter,  she  says,  for  me  to  stray. 

Shook  realms  and  nations  in  its  jar; 

And  waste  the  solitaiy  day. 

Beneath  each  banner  proud  to  stand, 

In  plucking  from  yon  fen  the  reed. 

Look'd  up  the  noblest' of  the  land, 

And  watch  it  floating  down  the  Tweed  i 

Till  through  the  British  world  were  known 

Or  idly  list  the  shrilling  lay 

The  names  of  Pitt  and  Fox  alone. 

With  which  the  milk-maid  cheers  her  way 

Spells  of  such  force  no  wizard  grave 

Marking  its  eadence  rise  and  fail. 

E'er  framed  in  dark  Thessalian  cave. 

As  from  the  field,  beneath  her  pail, 

Though  his  could  drain  the  ocean  dry. 

She  trips  it  down  the  uneven  dalet 

And  force  the  planets  from  the  sky. 

Meeter  for  me,  by  yonder  cairn. 

These  spells  are  spent,  and,  spent  with  these, 

The  ancient  shepherd's  tale  to  learo. 

The  wine  of  life  is  on  the  lees. 

Though  oft  he  stop  in  rustic  fear. 

Genius,  and  taste,  and  talent  gone. 

Lest  bis  old  legends  tire  the  ear 

Forever  tomb'd  beneath  the  stone, 

Of  one,  who,  in  bis  simple  mind. 

Where — taming  thought  to  human  pride ! 

May  boast  of  book-leara'd  taste  refined. 

The  mighty  chiefs  sleep  side  by  side. 

But  thou,  my  friend,  canst  fitly  tell. 

Drop  upon  Fox's  grave  the  tear. 

(For  few  have  read  romance  so  well,) 

'Twill  trickle  to  his  rival's  bier; 

How  still  the  legendary  lay 

O'er  Pitt's  the  mournful  requiem  sound. 

O'er  poet's  bosom  holds  its  sway ; 

And  Fox's  shall  the  notes  rebound. 

How  on  the  ancient  minstrel  strain 

The  solemn  echo  seems  to  cry, — 

Time  lays  his  palsied  hand  in  vain ; 

«  Here  let  their  discord  with  them  die ; 

And  how  our  hearts  at  doughty  deeds. 

Speak  not  for  those  a  separate  doom. 

By  warriors  wrought  in  steely  weeds. 

Whom  fate  made  brothers  in  the  tomb, 

StUl  throb  for  fear  and  pity's  sake ; 

But  searfti  the  land  of  living  men. 

As  when  the  champion  of  the  lake 

Where  wilt  thou  find  their  like  agen  ?" 

Enters  Morgana's  fated  house. 

Rest,  ardent  spirits !  till  the  cries 

Or  in  the  Chapel  perilous. 

Of  dying  nature  bids  you  rise ; 

Despising  spells  and  dempns'  force, 

Not  even  your  Britain's  groans  can  pierce 

Hold  converse  with  the  unburied  corse. 

The  leaden  silence  of  your  hearse : 

0  when,  dame  Gamore's  grace  to  move. 

Then,  0  how  impotent  and  vain 

(Alas !  that  Uwless  was  their  love,) 

This  grateful  tributary  strain ! 

He  sought  proud  Tarquin  in  his  den, 

Though  not  unmark'd  from  northern  clime. 

And  freed  full  sixty  knights ;  or  when. 

To  heard  the  Border  minstrel's  rhyme : 

A  sinful  man,  and  unconfess'd. 

His  gotfaic  harp  has  o'er  you  rung  i 

He  took  the  Sangeal's  holy  quest. 

The  bard  you  deign'd  to  praise,  your  death  ^ames 

And,  slumbering,  saw  the  vision  high. 

has  song. 

He  might  not  view  with  waking  eye. 

Stay  yet  illusion,  stay  awhile. 

The  mighUest  chiefs  of  British  song 

My  wilder'd  fancy  still  beguile ! 

Scoro'd  not  such  legends  to  prolong: 

From  this  high  theme  how  can  I  part, 

They  gleam  through  Spencer's  elfin  drea*^ 

Ere  half  unloaded  is  my  heart ! 

And  mix  in  MUton's  heavenly  theme; 

For  all  the  tears  e'er  sorrow  drew, 

And  Dryden,  in  immortal  strain. 

\nd  all  the  raptures  fancy  knew. 

Had  raised  the  Table  Round  again. 
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But  that  a  ribtldking  and  court 
Bade  him  toil  on,  to  make  them  sport  { 
Demanded  for  their  niggard  paj, 
Fit  for  their  souls,  a  looser  la  j. 
Licentious  satire,  song,  and  plaj ; 
The  world  defrauded  of  the  high  design, 
Profaned  the  God-giren  strength,  and  marr'd  the 
lofty  line. 

WarmM  hy  such  names  well  may  we  then. 
Though  dwindled  tons  of  little  men. 
Essay  to  break  a  feeble  lance 
In  the  fair  fields  of  old  romance ; 
Or  seek  the  moated  castle's  cell 
Where  long  through  talisman  and  spell. 
While  tyrants  ruled,  and  damsels  wept. 
Thy  genius,  chivalry,  hath  slept  t 
There  sound  the  harpings  of  the  north. 
Till  he  awake  and  sally  forth. 
On  venturous  quest  to  prick  again. 
In  all  hb  arms,  with  all  hit  train. 
Shield,  lance,  and  brand,  and  plume,  and  tcarf, 
Fay,  giant,  dragon,  squire,  and  dwarf. 
And  wizard,  with  bis  wand  of  might, 
And  errant  maid  on  palfrey  white. 
Around  the  genius  weave  their  tpells,    . 
Pure  love,  who  scarce  his  passion  tells; 
Mystery,  half  veil'd  and  half  reveal'd ; 
And  honour,  with  his  spotless  shield  { 
Attention,  with  fix*d  eye ;  and  fear. 
That  loves  the  tale  he  shrinks  to  hear ; 
And  gentle  courtesy  i  and  faith. 
Unchanged  by  sufferings,  time,  or  death  t 
And  valour,  lion-melted  lord. 
Leaning  upon  his  own  good  tword. 

Well  has  thy  fair  achievement  shown, 
A  worthy  meed  may  thus  be  won  i 
Ytene's*  oaks — beneath  whose  shade, 
Their  theme  the  merry  minstrels  made. 
Of  Ascapart,  and  Bevis  bold. 
And  that  red  king,t  who,  while  of  old. 
Though  Boldrewood  the  chase  be  led. 
By  his  loved  huntsman's  arrow  bled— 
Ytene's  oaks  have  heard  again 
RenewM  such  legendary  strain ; 
For  thou  hatt  tung,  how  be  of  Gaul, 
That  Amadis,  so  famed  in  hall. 
For  Oriana,  foilM  in  fight 
The  necromancer's  felon  might  i 
And  well  in  modem  verse  hast  wove 
Partenopext  mystic  love  t 
Hear  then,  attentive  to  my  lay, 
A  knightly  tale  of  Albion't  elder  day. 


Camto  I. 

TbC  CAtTLE. 
L 

Dav  set  on  Norhatn't  cattled  tteep. 
And  Tweed't  fair  river,  broad  and  deep, 

And  Cheviot's  mountains  lone . 
The  battled  towert,  the  donjon  keep. 


•  The  new  foreei  In  Hampehlre,  anciently  to  called, 
t  William  Rufut. 


The  loop-hole  gratet  where  captives  wt«|« 
The  flanking  walls  that  round  it  tweep. 

In  yellow  lustre  shone. 
The  warriort  on  the  tnrrett  high. 
Moving  athwart  the  evening  tky, 

Seem'd  ibrmt  of  giant  height  x 
Their  armour,  as  it  caught  the  raya 
Flath'd  back  again  the  western  blase. 

In  linet  of  dazxling  ligbi. 

IL 

St  Georgel  banner,  broad  and  gay. 
Now  faded,  as  the  foding  ray 

Leu  bright,  and  less,  was  flungi 
The  evening  gale  had  scarce  the  powa 
To  wave  it  on  the  donjon  tower. 

So  heavily  it  hung. 
The  scouts  had  parted  on  their  teare« 

The  cattle  gatet  were  barr'd ; 
Above  the  gloomy  portal  arch. 
Timing  hit  Ibotstept  to  a  march. 

The  warder  kept  his  guard } 
Low  humming  as  he  paced  along. 
Some  ancient  border-gathering  aong. 

IIT. 

A  distant  trampling  sound  he  hears  $ 
He  looks  abroad,  and  soon  appears, 
O'er  Homcliff  hill,  a  plump*  of  spears 

Beneath  a  pennon  gay : 
A  horseman,  darting  from  the  crowd. 
Like  lightning  from  a  summer  cloud. 
Spurs  on  his  mettled  courser  proud, 

Before  the  dark  array. 
Beneath  the  sable  palisade. 
That  dosed  the  castle  barricade. 

His  bugle  horn  he  blew  i 
The  warder  hasted  from  the  wall. 
And  wam'd  the  captain  in  the  ball. 

For  well  the  blast  he  knew ; 
And  joyfully  that  knight  did  caU 
To  tewer,  squire,  and  seneschaL 

IV. 

«  Now  broach  ye  a  pipe  of  Malvoine, 

Bring  pasties  of  the  doe, 
And  quickly  make  the  entrance  free. 
And  bid  my  heralds  ready  be. 
And  every  minstrel  sound  hb  glee. 

And  all  our  trumpets  blow  i 
And  from  the  platform,  spare  ye  pot 
To  fire  a  noble  salvo-shot  { 

Lord  Marmion  waits  below !" 
Then  to  the  castle's  lower  ward 

Sped  forty  yeomen  tall, 
The  iron-studded  gates  unbarr'd, 
Raised  the  portcullis'  ponderous  guard. 
The  lofty  palisade  unsparr'd. 

And  let  the  drawbridge  fall. 


•  This  word  propei'iy  appllee  toa  flight  of  wataHbwl 
bi  t  it  applied,  by  analogy,  to  a  body  of  hone. 
There  is  knighi  of  the  North  Coantry, 
tTHilch  leads  a  losiy  plump  of  spears. 

BaUUofFtoddm. 
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Along  the  bridge  Lord  Mtnnion  rode, 
Proudly  his  red-roan  charger  trod, 
His  helm  hnng  at  the  saddle  Vow ; 
Well,  by  his  visage,  you  mignt  know 
He  was  a  stalworth  knight,  and  keen. 
And  had  in  many  a  battle  been  t 
The  scar  on  his  brown  cheek  reveal'd 
A  token  trae  of  Bosworth  field  $ 
flis  eyebrow  dark,  and  eye  of  fire, 
Show*d  spirit  proud,  and  prompt  to  ire  t 
Yet  lines  of  thought  upon  his  cheek 
Did  deep  design  and  counsel  speak. 
His  forehead,  by  bis  casque  worn  bare. 
His  thin  mustache,  and  curly  hair. 
Coal-black,  and  grizzled  here  and  there, 
But  more  through  toil  than  age ; 
His  square  turn*d  joints,  and  strength  of  limb» 
ShowM  him  no  carpet  knight  so  trim. 
But,  in  close  fight,  a  champion  grim. 
In  camps,  a  leader  sage. 

VI. 
Well  was  he  arm*d  from  head  to  heel. 
In  mail  and  plate  of  Milan  steel ; 
But  his  strong  helm,  of  mighty  cost. 
Was  all  with  bumish'd  gold  embossM} 
Amid  the  plumage  of  the  crest 
A  fiEilcon  hover'd  on  her  nest. 
With  wings  outspread,  and  forward  breast ; 
E'en  such  a  falcon,  on  his  shield, 
8oarM  sable  in  an  azure  field  t 
The  golden  legend  bore  aright, 
"Who  checks  at  me,  to  death  i$  dight/* 
Blue  was  the  charger's  broider'd  rein  i 
Blue  ribands  deck'd  his  arching  mane  i 
The  knightly  housing's  ample  fold 
Was  velvet  blue,  and  trapp'd  with  gold. 

VII. 
Behind  him  rode  two  gallant  squires. 
Of  noble  name,  and  knightly  sires  \ 
They  bum*d  the  gilded  spurs  to  claim  \ 
For  well  could  each  a  war-horse  tame. 
Could  draw  the  bow,  the  sword  could  sway, 
And  lightly  bear  the  ring  away  \ 
Nor  less  with  courteous  precepts  stored. 
Could  dance  in  hall,  and  carve  at  board. 
And  frame  love-ditties  passing  rare. 
And  sing  them  to  a  ladye  (air. 

VIII. 
Four  men-at-arms  came  at  their  backs. 
With  halbert,  bill,  and  battle-axe  i 
They  bore  Lord  Marmion's  lance  so  strong, 
And  led  his  sumpter-mules  along. 
And  ambling  palfrey,  when  at  need 
Him  listed  ease  his  battle-steed. 
The  last,  and  trustiest  of  the  four. 
On  high  his  forky  pennon  bore ; 
Like  swallow's  tail,  in  shape  and  hue, 
Flutter'd  the  streamer  glossy  blue,  ^ 

Where,  blazon'd  sable,  as  before. 
The  towering  falcon  seem'd  to  soar. 
Last,  twenty  yeomen,  two  and  two, 
In  hosen  black,  and  jerkin  blue. 


With  falcons  broider'd  on  each  breast. 
Attended  on  their  lord's  behest. 
Each,  chosen  for  an  archer  good. 
Knew  hunting-craft  by  lake  or  wood } 
Each  one  a  six  foot  bow  could  bend. 
And  far  a  clothyard  shaft  could  send  i 
Each  held  a  boar-spear  tough  and  strong. 
And  at  their  belts  their  quivers  rung. 
Their  dusty  palfreys,  and  array, 
8how'd  they  had  march'd  a  weary  way. 

IX. 
*Tis  meet  that  I  should  tell  you  now. 
How  fairly  arm'd,  and  order'd  how. 

The  soldiers  of  the  guard. 
With  musket,  pipe,  ai>d  morion. 
To  welcome  noble  Marmion, 

Stood  in  the  castleyard ; 
Minstrels  and  trumpeters  were  there, 
The  gunner  held  his  linstock  yare. 

For  welcome  shot  prepared— 
Enter'd  the  train,  and  such  a  clang. 
As  then  through  all  his  turrets  rang. 

Old  Norham  never  heard. 

X. 

The  guards  their  morrice-pikes  advanced, 

The  trumpets  flourish'd  brave. 
The  cannon  from  the  ramparts  glanced. 

And  thundering  welcome  gave. 
A  blithe  salute,  in  martial  sort, 

The  minstrels  well  might  sound,  - 
For,  as  Lord  Marmion  cross'^  the  court. 

He  scattcr'd  angels  round. 
**  Welcome  to  Norham,  Marmion, 

Stout  heart,  and  open  hand ! 
Well  dost  thou  brook  thy  gallant  roan. 

Thou  flower  of  English  land  l" 

XI. 
Two  pursuivants,  whom  tabards  deck, 
With  silver  scutcheon  round  their  neck. 

Stood  on  the  steps  of  stone. 
By  which  you  reach  the  donjon  gate. 
And  there,  with  herald  pomp  and  state. 

They  haird  Lord  Marmion : 
They  hail'd  him  Lord  of  Footenaye, 
Of  Lutterward  and  Scrivelbsyie, 

Of  Tamworth  tower  and  town ; 
And  he,  their  courtesy  to  requite, 
Gave  them  a  chain  of  twelve  marks  weight 

All  as  he  lighted  down. 
**  Now,  largesse;^  largesse.  Lord  Marmion, 

Knight  of  the  crest  of  gold ! 
A  blazon'd  shield  in  battle  won. 

Ne'er  guarded  heart  so  bold." 

xn. 

They  marshall'd  him  to  the  castle  hall. 
Where  the  guests  stood  all  aside. 

And  loudly  flourish'd  the  trumpet  call, 
And  the  heralds  loudly  cried, 

— *'  Room,  lordings,  room,  for  Lord  Marmion, 
With  the  crest  and  helm  of  gold  I 

•  The  cry  by  which  the  heralds  ezpreas  liieir  th 
(or  the  bounty  of  the  nobles. 
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Full  well  we  know  the  trophiet  woa 

In  the  lists  at  Cottiswokl: 
There,  vainlj  Ralph  de  Wilton  ftrove 

'Gainst  Mannion's  force  to  stand  t 
To  him  be  lost  his  ladye  loyt. 

And  to  the  king  his  land. 
Ourselves  beheld  the  listed  field, 

A  sight  both  sad  and  lair  $ 
We  saw  Lord  Mannion  pierce  his  shield, 

And  saw  bis  saddle  bare } 
We  saw  the  victor  win  the  crest 

He  wears  with  worthy  pride  i 
And  on  the  gibbet  tree,  reversed. 

Bis  foeroan's  scntcheon  tied. 
Place,  nobles,  for  the  Falcon-knight ! 

Room,  room,  j^  gentles  guy. 
For  him  who  conqaerM  la  the  right, 

Marmion  of  Fontenaye !" 

•XIII. 
Then  steppM  to  meet  that  noble  lord. 

Sir  Hugh,  the  Heron  bold, 
Baron  of  Twisell,  and  of  Ford, 

And  captain  of  the  Hold. 
He  led  Lord  Marmion  to  the  deas,  * 

Raised  o*er  the  pavement  high, 
And  placed  him  in  the  upper  place — 

They  feasted  full  and  high  t 
The  whiles  a  northern  harper  nide. 
Chanted  a  rhyme  of  deadly  feud, 

«  How  the  fierce  Thirlwalh,  and  RidUyi  oil, 

^  Stout  WilUmondawick, 
And  Hard-riding  Dick, 

And  Hughie  of  Hawden,  and  Will  o*  th§  WaU, 
Bane  ut  on  Sir  Albany  Featherstonhaugh^ 
And  taken  his  life  at  the  deadman*t  shaw,** 
Scantly  Lord  Marmion 's  ear  could  brook 

The  harper's  barbarous  lay ; 
Yet  much  he  praised  the  pains  he  took. 

And  weir  those  pains  did  pay ; 
For  ladye's  suit  and  minstrel's  strain. 
By  knight  should  ne'er  be  heard  in  vain. 

XIV. 
«  Now,  good  Lord  Marmion,"  Heron  says, 

**  Of  you'  fair  courtesy, 
I  pray^  you  bide  some  little  space 

In  this  poor  tower  with  me. 
Here  may  yon  keep  your  arms  from  rust. 

May  breathe  your  war-horse  well ; 
Seldom  hath  pass'd  a  week,  but  giust 

Or  feat  of  arms  befel : 
The  Scots  can  rein  a  mettled  steed. 

And  love  to  couch  a  spear  j^- 
St.  George !  a  stirring  life  they  lead. 

That  have  such  neighbours  near. 
Then  stay  with  us  a  little  space. 

Our  northern  wars  to  learn } 
I  pray  you  for  your  ladye's  grace."— 

Lord  Mannion's  brow  grew  stem. 

XV. 

The  captain  mark'd  his  alter'd  look. 

And  gave  a  squire  the  sign  i 
A  mighty  wassail  bowl  he  took, 

And  crown'd  it  high  with  wine. 


**  Now  pledge  me  here.  Lord  Marmion  t 

But  first,  I  pray  thee  Hur, 
Where  hast  thou  left  that  page  of  thine. 
That  used  to  serve  thy  cup  of  wine. 

Whose  beauty  was  so  rare  ? 
When  last  in  Raby  towers  we  met. 

The  boy  I  closely  eyed. 
And  often  mark'd  bis  cheeks  were  wet 

With  tears  he  fain  would  bidei 
His  was  no  rugged  horse-boy's  hand. 
To  burnish  shield^  or  sharpen  brand. 

Or  saddle  battle  steed} 
But  meeter  seem'd  for  lady  fair. 
To  fan  her  cheeks,  or  curl  her  hair. 
Or  through  embroidery,  rich  and  rare. 

The  slender  silk  to  lead : 
His  skin  was  fair,  his  ringlets  gold. 

His  bosom — when  he  sigh'd. 
The  russet  doublet's  ru^ed  fold 

Could  scarce  repel  its  pride ! 
Say,  hast  thou  given  that  lovely  youth 

To  serve  in  ladye's  bower  ? 
Or  was  the  gentle  page,  in  sooth, 

A  gentle  paramour's  ?" 

XVL 
Lord  Marmion  ill  could  brook  such  jest  | 

He  roll'd  his  kbdling  eye. 
With  pain  his  rising  wrath  suppress'd. 

Yet  made  a  calm  reply : 
**  That  boy  thou  thought'st  so  goodly  fair. 
He  might  not  brook  the  northern  air. 
More  of  his  fate  if  thou  wouldst  learn, 
I  left  him  sick  in  Lindisfam  t 
Enough  of  him.— But,  Heron,  say. 
Why  does  thy  lovely  lady  gay 
Disdain  to  grace  the  hall  to-day  f 
Or  has  that  dame,  so  fair  and  sage. 
Gone  on  some  pious  pilgrimage."-^ 
He  spoke  in  covert  scorn,  for  fame 
Whisper'd  light  Ules  of  Heron's  dame. 

xvn. 

Unmark'd,  at  lesst  nnreck'd,  the  taunt 

Careless  the  knight  replied, 
**  Ne  bird  whose  fearers  gayly  flaont, 

Delights  in  eage  to  bide  t 
Norham  is  grim,  and  grated  close, 
Hemm'd  in  by  battlement  and  fosse. 

And  many  a  dkrksome  tower  s 
And  better  loves  my  lady  bright. 
To  sit  in  liberty  and  light. 

In  fair  queen  Margaret's  bower. 
We  hold  our  greyhound  In  our  hand. 

Our  falcon  on  our  glove  $ 
But  where  shall  We  find  leash  or  band. 

For  dame  that  loves  to  rove  ? 
Let  the  wild  fiUcon  soar  her  swing 
Shell  stoop  when  she  has  tired  her  wing  *^ 

XVIII. 
«  Nay,  if  witb  royal  James's  bride. 
The  lovely  hdy  Heron  bide, 
Behold  me  here  t  messenger. 
Your  tender  greetings  prompt  to  bear{ 
For,  to  the  Scottish  court  address'd, 
I  journey  at  our  kkig's  behest 
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Aad  pny  you,  of  your  gnee,  proTidA- 
For  me,  ind  mine,  a  tnistjr  guid^. 
I  have  not  ridden  in  Scotland  tine* 
James  backM  the  canto  of  that  moek  pnoee, 
*  Warbeck,  that  Fleroith  counterfeit. 
Who  on  the  gibbet  paid  the  cheat. 
Then  did  I  march  with  Surrey't  pow«r 
What  time  we  razed  old  Ayton  tower*'^— 

XIX. 

*<  For  sock  like  need,  my  lord,  I  trow, 
Norham  can  find  you  guides  enow  i 
For  here  be  tome  have  prick'd  as  far. 
On  Scottish  ground,  as  to  Dunbar  i 
Have  drunk  the  monks  of  St  Botfaan's  ale, 
And  driven  the  beeves  of  Lauderdale } 
Harried  the  wives  of  Greenlaw*lr  goods. 
And  given  them  light  to  set  their  hoods.**--^ 

XX. 

"  Now,  in  good  sooth,*'  Lord  Marmlon  cried, 

*<  Were  I  in  warlike-wise  to  ride 

A  better  guard  I  would  not  lack^ 

Than  your  stout  forayers  at  my  back  i 

But,  as  in  form  of  peace  I  go, 

A  friendly  messenger,  to  know, 

Why,  through  all  Scotland,  near  and  fiir, 

Their  king  is  mustering  troops  for  war. 

The  sight  of  plundering  border  spears 

Might  justify  suspicious  fears, 

And  deadly  feud,  or  thirst  of  spoil. 

Break  out  in  some  unseemly  broil : 

A  herald  were  my  fitting  guide  j 

Or  friar,  sworn  in  peace  to  bide  { 

Or  pardoner,  or  travelling  priest, 

Or  strolling  pilgrim,  at  the  least." 

XXJ. 

The  captain  mused  a  little  space. 
And  passM  his  hand  across  his  face. 
— ^  Fain  would  I  find  the  guide  you  want, 
But  ill  may  spare  a  pursuivant, 
The  only  men  that  safe  can  ride 
Mine  errands  on  the  Scottish  sidet 
And,  though  a  bishop  built  this  fort. 
Few  holy  brethren  here  resort  i 
E*en  our  good  chaplain,  as  I  ween, 
Since  our  last  siege,  we  have  not  seen  i 
The  mass  he  might  not  sing  or  say. 
Upon  one  stinted  meal  a  day  $ 
So,  safe  he  satin  Durham  aisle. 
And  prayM  for  our  success  the  while. 
Our  Norham  vicar,  wo  betide. 
Is  all  too  well  in  case  to  ride. 
The  priest  of  Shoreswood — he  could  rein 
The  wildest  warhorse  in  your  train ; 
But  then,  no  spearman  in  the  ball 
Will  sooner  swear,  or  stab,  or  brawL 
Friar  John  of  Tillmouth  were  the  man  ( 
A  blithsome  brother  at  the  can, 
A  welcome  guest  in  hall  and  bower. 
He  knows  each  castle,  town,  and  tower, 
In  which  the  wine  and  ale  are  good, 
Twixt  Newcastle  and  Holy^Rood. 
But  that  good  man,  as  ill  befalls. 
Hath  seldom  left  our  castle  walls. 


Since,  on  the  vigil  of  St.  Bede, 

In  evil  hour,  he  croes'd  the  Tweedy 

To  teach  dame  Alison  her  creed. 

Old  Bughtrif  found  him  with  his  wifei 

And  John,  an  enemy  to  strife, 

Sans  frock  and  hood,  fled  for  his  life. 

The  jealous  churl  hath  deeply  swore. 

That,  if  again  he  venture  o*er, 

He  shall  shrieve  penitent  no  more. 

Little  he  loves  such  risks,  I  knowi 

Yet,  in  your  guard,  perchance,  will  go.*^— 

xxn. 

Young  Selby,  at  the  fkv  hall-board. 
Carved  to  his  uncle,  and  that  lord. 
And  reverently  took  up  the  word. 
•*  Kind  uncle,  wo  were  we  each  one. 
If  harm  should  hap  to  brother  John. 
He  is  a  man  of  mirthful  speech. 
Can  many  a  game  and  gambol  teach  i 
Full  well  at  tables  can  he  play, 
And- sweep,  at  bowls,  the  stake  away. 
None  can  a  lustier  carol  bawl, 
The  needfullest  among  us  all, 
When  time  hangs  heavy  in  the  hall. 
And  snow  comes  thick  at  Christmas  tide. 
And  we  can  neither  bunt,  nor  ride 
A  foray  on  the  Scottish  side. 
The  vow'd  revenge  of  Bughtrig  rude. 
May  end  in  worse  than  loss  of  hood. 
Let  Friar  John,  in  safety,  still 
In  chimney-comer  snore  his  fill, 
Roast  hissing  crabs,  or  flagons  swill  t 
Last  night  to  Norham  there  came  one 
Will  better  guide  Lord  Marmion." 
«  Nephew,*'  quoth  Heron, "  by  my  fay. 
Well  hast  thou  spoke ;  say  forth  thy  say.** 

XXHL 
«  Here  is  a  holy  palmer  come. 
From  Salem  first,  and  last  from  Rome  t 
One,  that  hath  kiss'd  the  blessed  tomb. 
And  visited  each  holy  shrine. 
In  Araby  and  Palestine  i 
On  hills  of  Arroenie  hath  been. 
Where  Noah's  ark  may  yet  be  seen  | 
By  that  Red  Sea,  too,  hath  he  trod, 
Which  parted  at  the  prophet's  rod } 
In  Sinai's  wilderness  he  saw 
The  mount,  where  Israel  heard  the  law, 
Mid  thunder-dint,  and  flashing  levin. 
And  shadows,  mists,  and  darkness,  gives. 
He  shows  Saint  James's  cockle  shell. 
Of  fair  Montserrat,  too,  can  tell  i 

And  of  that  grot  where  olives  nod. 
Where,  darling  of  each  heart  and  eye, 
From  all  the  youth  of  Sicily, 

Saint  Rosalie  retired  to  God. 

XXIV. 

**  To  stout  Saint  George  of  Norwich  mmry 
Saint  Thomas,  too,  of  Canterbury, 
Cuthbert  of  Durham,  and  Saint  Bede, 
For  his  sins'  pardon  hath  he  pray'd. 
He  knows  the  passes  of  the  North, 
And  seeks  far  shrines  beyond  the  Forth  i 
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Little  he  e&ts,  and  long  will  wake, 
And  drinks  but  of  the  streams  or  lake. 
This  were  a  guide  o'er  moor  and  dale ; 
But,  when  our  John  hath  quaffM  his  ale, 
As  little  as  the  wind  that  blows. 
And  warms  itself  against  bis  notie. 
Kens  be,  or  cares,  which  way  he  goes."^— 

XXV. 

**  Gramercy  V*  quoth  Lord  Marmion, 
«  Full  loth  were  I,  that  friar  John, 
That  venerable  man,  for  me, 
Were  placed  in  fear  or  jeopardy  i 

If  this  same  palmer  will  me  lead 
From  hence  to  Holy-Rood,   . 

Like  his  good  saint,  I'll  pay  his  meed, 

Instead  of  cockle  shell  or  bead. 
With  angels  fair  and  good. 
I  love  such  holy  ramblers ;  still 
They  know  to  charm  a  weary  hill, 

With  song,  romance,  or  lay  z 
Some  jovial  tale,  or  glee,  or  jest, 
Some  lying  legend,  at  the  least, 

They  bring  to  cheer  the  way."^ 

XXVL 

"^  Ah !  noble  sir,"  young  Selby  said. 

And  finger  on  his  lip  he  laid, 

**  This  man  knows  much,  perchance,  e*en  more 

Than  he  could  learn  by  holy  lore. 

Still  to  himself  he's  muttering, 

And  shrinks,  as  at  some  unseen  thing. 

Cast  night  we  listenM  at  his  cell ; 

Strange  sounds  we  heard,  and,  soooth  to  tell. 

He  rourmur'd  on  till  mom,  howe'er. 

No  living  mortal  could  be  near. 

Sometimes  I  thought  I  heard  it  plain. 

As  other  voices  spoke  again. 

I  cannot  tell — I  like  it  not— 

Friar  John  hath  told  us  it  is  wrote. 

No  conscience  clear  and  void  of  wrong. 

Can  rest  awake,  and  pray  so  long. 

Himself  still  sleeps  before  his  beads 

Have  mark'd  ten  aves,  and  two  creedf.** — 

XXVIL 
«•  Let  pass,"  quoth  Marmion ;  *<  by  my  fay 
This  man  shall  guide  me  on  my  way. 
Although  the  great  arch  fiend  and  he 
Had  sworn  themselves  of  company ; 
So  please  you,  gentle  youth,  to  call 
This  palmer  to  the  castle  hall." 
The  summon  *d  palmer  came  in  place  ( 
His  sable  cowl  o'erhung  his  facet 

In  his  black  mantle  was  he  clad. 

With  Peter's  keys,  in  cloth  of  red. 
On  his  broad  shoulders  wrought  i 

The  scallop  shell  his  cap  did  deck  i 

The  crucifix  around  his  neck 
Was  from  Loretto  brought ; 
His  sandals  were  with  travel  tore, 
Staff,  budget,  bottle,  scrip,  he  wore  t 
The  faded  palm  branch  in  his  hand, 
Show'd  pilgrim  from  the  Holy  Land. 

XXVIIL 
When  as  the  palmer  came  in  hall. 
Nor  lord,  nor  knight,  was  there  more  tall, 


Or  bad  a  jstatelier  step  withal. 

Or  look'd  more  high  and  keen 
For  no  saluting  did  he  wait. 
But  strode  across  the  ball  of  state. 
And  fronted  Bfarmion  where  he  sale» 

As  he  his  peer  had  been. 
But  his  gaunt  frame  was  worn  with  toil. 
His  cheek  was  sunk,  alas,  the  while! 
And  when  be  struggled  at  a  smile. 

His  eye  look'd  haggard  wild : 
Poor  wretch !  the  mother  that  him  hue. 
If  she  had  been  in  presence  there. 
In  his  wan  face,  and  sunbora'd  hair. 

She  had  not  known  her  child. 
Danger,  long  travel,  want,  or  wo. 
Soon  change  the  form  that  best  we  know— 
For  deadly  fear  (t  n  tioM  outgo. 

And  blanch  at  once  the  hair  i 
Hard  toil  can  roughen  form  and  fket. 
And  want  can  quench  the  eye's  bright  gractt 
Nor  does  old  age  a  wrinkle  trace. 

More  deeply  than  despair. 
Happy  whom  none  of  these  befdl. 
But  this  poor  palmer  knew  them  all. 

XXIX. 
Lord  Marmion  then  his  boon  did  ask ; 
The  palmer  took  on  him  the  task. 
So  he  would  march  with  morning  tide. 
To  Scottish  court  to  be  his  guide. 
— '« But  I  have  solemn  vows  to  pay. 
And  may  not  linger  by  the  way. 

To  fair  Saint  Andrew's  bound. 
Within  the  ocean-cave  to  pray. 
Where  good  Saint  Rule  his  holy  la^ 
From  midnight  to  the  dawn  of  day. 

Sung  to  the  billows'  sound ; 
Thence  to  Saut  Fillan's  blessed  well. 
Whose  spring  can  frenzied  dreams  dispel^ 
And  the  crazed  brain  restore  :— 
Saint  Mary  grant,  that  cave  or  spring 
Could  back  to  peace  my  bosom  bring. 

Or  bid  it  throb  no  more !" 

XXX. 

And  now  the  midnight  draught  of  sleep. 
Where  wine  and  spices  richly  steep. 
In  massive  bowl  of  silver  deep, 

The  page  presents  on  knee. 
Lord  Marmion  drank  a  fair  good  rest. 
The  captain  pledged  his  noble  guest. 
The  cup  went  through  among  the  rest. 

Who  drain'd  it  merrily: 
Alone  the  palmer  pass'd  it  by. 
Though  Selby  press'd  him  courteously. 
This  was  the  sign  the  feast  was  o'eri  ^ 
It  hush'd  the  merry  wassel-roar. 
The  minstrels  ceased  to  sound. 
Soon  in  the  castle  naught  was  heard* 
But  the  slow  footsteps  of  the  guard. 
Pacing  his  sober  round. 

XXXL 

With  early  dawn  Lord  Marmion  roeet 
And  first  the  chapel  doors  unclose  i 
Then,  after  morning  rites  were  done, 
(A  hasty  mass  from  friar  Jotm,) 
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And  knight,  and  squire  had  broke  their  fast. 
On  rich  substantial  repast. 
Lord  Marmion's  bugles  blew  to  horse  i 
Then  came  the  stirrup  cup  in  course. 
Between  the  baron  and  bis  host. 
No  point  of  courtesy  was  lost  i 
High  thanks  were  by  Lord  Marmion  paid, 
Solemn  excuse  the  captain  made. 
Till,  filing  from  the  gate  had  past 
That  noble  train,  their  lord  the  last 
Then  loudly  rung  the  trumpet  call } 
Tbunder*d  the  cannon  from  the  wall, 

And  shook  the  Scottish  shore  { 
Around  the  castle  eddied  slow. 
Volumes  of  smoke  as  white  as  snow, 
And  bid  its  turret's  hoar ; 
Till  they  rolPd  forth  upon  the  air. 
And  met  the  river  breezes  there. 
Which  ga?e  again  the  prospect  fair. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  CANTO  IL 

TO  THE  RET.  JOHN  MARBIOT,  H.  A. 

Aihntlel,  Ettrick  Forest. 
The  scenes  are  desert  now,  and  bare. 
Where  flourish'd  once  a  forest  fair. 
When  these  waste  glens  with  copse  were  lined. 
And  peopled  with  the  hart  and  hind. 
Yon  thorn — perchance,  whose  prickly  spears 
Have  fenced  him  for  three  hundred  years. 
While  fell  around  his  green  compeers — 
Yon  lonely  thorn,  would  he  could  tell 
The  changes  of  bis  parent  dell, 
Since  he,  so  gray  and  stubborn  now. 
Waved  in  each  breeze  a  sappling  bough  { 
Would  he  could  tell  how  deep  the  shade, 
A  thousand  mingled  branches  made ; 
How  broad  the  shadows  of  the  oak. 
How  clung  the  rowan*  to  the  rock. 
And  through,  the  foliage  show'd  his  head, 
With  narrow  leaves,  and  berries  red  { 
What  pines  on  every  mountain  sprung. 
O'er  every  dell  what  birches  hung, 
In  every  breeze  what  aspens  shook. 
What  alders  shaded  every  brook ! 

«  Here,  in  my  shade,"  methinks  he'd  say, 
«The  mighty  slag  at  noontide  lay: 
The  wolf  I've  seen,  a  fiercer  game, 
(The  neighbouring  dingle  t>ears  his  name,) 
With  lurchini;  step  around  me  prowl. 
And  stop  against  the  moon  to  howl  $ 
The  mountain-boar,  on  battle  set, 
His  tusks  upon  my  stem  would  whet , 
While  doe  and  roe,  and  red-deer  good. 
Have  bounded  by  through  gay  greenwood. 
Then  oft,  from  Newark's  riven  tower. 
Sallied  a  Scottish  monarch's  power: 
A  thousand  vassals  muster'd  round. 
With  horse,  and  hawk,  and  horn,  and  bound ; 
And  I  might  see  the  youth  intent. 
Guard  every  pass  with  crossbow  bent  j 
And  through  the  brake  the  rangers  sUlk, 
And  falconers  hold  the  ready  hawk  i 
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And  foresters,  in  green  w  K>d  trim. 
Lead  in  the  leash  the  guzehounds  grim. 
Attentive,  as  the  bratchefs*  ba-r 
From  the  dark  covert  drove  the  prey. 
To  slip  them  as  he  broke  away. 
The  startled  quarry  bounds  amain. 
As  fast  the  gallant  greyhounds  strain  s 
Whbtles  the  arrow  from  the  bow. 
Answers  the  harquebuss  below; 
While  all  the  rocking  hills  reply. 
To  hoof-clang,  hound,  and  hunters*  cry 
And  bugles  ringing  lightsomely."— 

Of  such  proud  huntings,  many  tales 
Yet  linger  in  our  lonely  dales. 
Up  pathless  Ettrick,  and  on  Yarrow, 
Where  erst  the  Outlaw  drew  his  arrow. 
But  not  more  blith  that  sylvan  court. 
Than  we  have  been  at  humbler  sport; 
Though  small  our  pomp  and  mean  our  ^me. 
Our  mirth,  dear  Marriot,  was  the  same, 
Rememberest  thou  my  greyhounds  true  ? 
O'er  holt,  or  hill,  there  never  flew. 
From  slip,  or  leash,  there  never  sprang, 
More  fleet  of  foot  or  sure  of  fang. 
Nor  dull,  between  each  merry  chase, 
Pass'd  by  the  intermitted  space ; 
For  we  had  fair  resource  in  store. 
In  classic,  and  in  Gothic  lore ; 
We  mark'd  each  memorable  scene. 
And  held  poetic  talk  between ; 
Nor  hill,  nor  brook,  we  paced  along. 
But  had  its  legend  or  its  song. 
All  silent  now— for  now  are  still 
Thy  bowers  untenanted  Bowhill ! 
No  longer,  from  thy  mountains  dun. 
The  yeoman  bears  the  well-known  gun, 
And,  while  his  honest  heart  grows  warm. 
At  thought  of  his  paternal  farm, 
Round  to  his  mates  a  brimmer  fills. 
And  drinks, "  The  chieftain  of  the  hills  !* 
No  fairy  forms,  in  Yarrow's  bowers. 
Trip  o'er  the  walks,  or  tend  the  flowers. 
Fair  as  the  elves  whom  Janet  saw. 
By  moonlight,  dance  on  Carterhaugh ; 
No  youthful  baron's  left  to  grace 
The  forest-sheriff's  lonely  chasii, 
And  ape,  in  manly  step  and  tone. 
The  majesty  of  Oberon ; 
And  she  is  gone,  whose  lovely  face 
Is  but  her  least  and  lowest  grace ; 
Though  if  to  Sylpbid  queen  twere  given, 
To  show  our  earth  the  charms  of  heaven. 
She  could  not  glide  along  the  air. 
With  form  more  light,  or  face  more  fair. 
No  more  the  widow's  deafen'd  e%r 
Grows  quick,  that  lady's  step  to  hear ; 
At  noontide  she  expects  her  not. 
Nor  busies  her  to  trim  the  cot ; 
Pensive  she  turns  her  humming  wheel. 
Or  pensive  cooks  her  orphan's  meal ; 
Yet  blesses,  ere  she  deals  their  bread, 
The  gentle  hand  by  which  they're  fed. 

From  Yair— which  hills  so  closely  bind. 
Scarce  can  the  Tweed  his  passage  find, 
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Tboagh  much  he  fret,  and  chafe,  and  toil. 

Till  all  his  eddjing  caneots  boil,— 

Her  long-detceoded  lord  is  gone, 

Ajid  left  us  by  the  stream  alone. 

And  much  I  miss  those  sportire  boyi, 

Companions  of  my  mountain  joys, 

Just  at  the  age  'twixt  boy  and  youth, 

When  thought  is  speech,  and  speech  is  truth. 

Close  to  my  side  with  what  delight. 

They  press 'd  to  hear  of  Wallace  wight, 

When,  pointing  to  his  aiiy  mound, 

[  caird  his  ramparts  holy  ground  !* 

Kindled  their  brows  to  hear  me  speak  i 

And  I  have  smiled,  to  feel  my  cheek, 

Despite  the  difference  of  our  years, 

Return  again  the  glow  of  theirs. 

Ah !  happy  boys !  such  feelings  pure, 

They  will  not,  cannot  long  endure ; 

Condemn'd  to  stem  the  world's  rude  tide, 

You  may  not  linger  by  the  side  $ 

For  fate  shall  thrust  you  from  the  shore, 

\nd  passion  ply  the  sail  and  oar. 

Vet  cherish  the  remembrance  still, 

Oi  the  lone  mountain,  and  the  rill  i 

For  trust,  dear  boys,  the  time  will  come 

When  Mercer  transports  shall  bo  dumb. 

And  you  riU  think,  right  frequently. 

But,  well  I  hope,  without  a  sigh. 

On  the  free  hours  that  we  have  spent. 

Together,  on  the  brown  hill's  bent 

When,  musing  on  companions  gone. 
We  doubly  feel  ourselves  alone, 
Something,  my  friend,  we  yet  may  gain,-^ 
There  is  a  pleasure  in  this  pain : 
It  soothes  the  love  of  lonely  rest. 
Deep  in  each  gentler  heart  impress'd. 
*Tis  silent,  amid  worldly  toils, 
And  stifled  soon  by  mental  broils ; 
But,  in  a  bosom  thus  prepared, 
Its  still  small  voice  is  often  heard. 
Whispering  a  mingled  sentiment, 
Twixt  resignation  and  content. 
Oft  in  my  mind  such  thoughts  awake. 
By  lone  St.  Mary's  silent  lake : 
Thou  know'st  it  well, — nor  fen,  nor  sedge. 
Pollute  the  pure  lake's  crystal  edge ; 
Abrupt  and  sheer,  the  mountains  sink 
At  once  upon  the  level  brink } 
And  just  a  trace  of  silver  sand 
Marks  where  the  water  meets  the  land. 
Far  in  the  mirror  bright  and  blue, 
Each  hill's  huge  outline  you  may  view| 
Shaggy  with  heath,  but  lonely  bare, 
Nor  tree,  nor  bush,  nor  brake  is  there, 
Save  where,  of  land,  yon  slender  line 
Bears  thwart  the  lake  the  scatter'd  pine. 
Yet  e'en  this  nakedness  has  power. 
And  aids  the  feeling  of  the  hour ; 
Nor  thicket,  dell,  nor  copse  you  spy. 
Where  living  thing  conceal'd  might  lie ; 
Nor  point,  retiring,  hides  a  dell. 
Where  swain,  or  woodman  lone,  might  dwell  { 
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There's  nothing  left  to  fimcy's  guess. 
You  see  that  all  is  loneliness : 
And  silence  aids — though  the  steep  hilk 
Send  to  the  lake  a  thousand  rills ; 
In  summer  tide,  so  soft  they  weep. 
The  sound  but  lulls  the  ear  asleep; 
Your  horsel  hoof-trcad  sounds  too  rvde. 
So  stilly  is  the  solitude. 

Naught  living  meets  the  eye  or  ear, 
But  well  I  ween  the  dead  are  nearj 
For  though,  in  feudal  strife,  a  ibc 
Hath  laid  Our  Lady's  chapel  low, 
Yet  still  beneath  the  hallow'd  soO, 
The  peasant  rests  him  from  his  toil. 
And,  dying,  bids  his  bones  be  Iaid» 
Where  erst  his  simple  f&then  pray^ 

If  age  had  tamed  the  passbn's  life. 
And  fate  had  cut  my  ties  to  stiife. 
Here,  have  I  thought,  'twere  sweet  to  dwtf 
And  rear  again  the  chaplain's  cell. 
Like  that  same  peaceful  hermitage. 
Where  Milton  long'd  to  spend  his  age. 
Twere  sweet  to  mark  the  setting  day 
On  Bourhope's  lonely  top  decay  | 
And,  as  it  faint  and  feeble  died. 
On  the  broad  lake  and  mountain's  side. 
To  say, "Thus  pleasures  fade  awayj 
Youth,  talents,  beauty,  thus  decay, 
And  leave  us  dark,  forlorn,  and  gray  !** 
Then  gaze  on  Dry  hope's  ruin'd  tower. 
And  think  on  Yarrow's  faded  flower: 
And  when  that  mountain-sound  I  hear# 
Which  bids  us  be  for  storm  prepared, 
The  distant  rustling  of  his  wings. 
As  up  his  force  the  tempest  brings, 
"Twere  sweet,  ere  yet  his  terrors  rav* 
To  sit  upon  the  wizard*s  grave  j 
That  wizard  priest's,  whose  boses  am  miVfl 
From  company  of  holy  dus^ ; 
On  which  no  sunbeams  ever  shines— 
(So  superstition's  creed  divines,]  * 
Thence  view  the  lake  with  sullen  roar. 
Heave  her  broad  billows  to  the  shore ; 
And  mark  the  wild  swans  mount  the  gale. 
Spread  wide  through  mist  their  snowy  sail. 
And  ever  stoop  again,  to  lave 
Their  bosoms  on  the  surging  wave  $ 
Then,  when  against  the  driving  haD, 
No  longer  might  my  plaid  avail. 
Back  to  my  lonely  home  retire. 
And  light  my  lamp,  and  trim  my  firet 
There  ponder  o'er  some  mystic  lay, 
Till  the  wild  tale  had  all  its  sway. 
And,  in  the  bittern's  distant  shriek, 
I  heard  unearthly  voices  speak. 
And  thought  the  wizard  priest  was  eome^ 
To  claim  again  his  ancient  home ! 
And  bade  my  busy  fancy  range 
To  frame  him  fitting  shape  and  strange. 
Till  from  the  task  my  brow  I  clear'd. 
And  smiled  to  think  that  I  had  fear'd. 

But  chief,  'twere  sweet  to  think  such  life 
(Though  but  escape  from  fbrtunels  strife,) 
Something  most  matchlbss,  good,  and  wIm» 
A  great  and  grateful  sacrifice  $ 
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And  deem  eadi  hour  to  mosing  given^ 
A  step  upon  the  rood  to  heaven. 

Yet  biic,  whose  betrt  is  ill  at  ease 
6acfa  peaceful  solitudes  displeases 
He  lore*  to  drown  his  bosom*s  jar 
Amid  the  elemental  wart 
And  my  black  palmerl  choice  had  been 
Some  ruder  and  more  savage  scene, 
like  that  which  frowns  round  dark  Lochskene. 
There  eagles  scream  from  isle  to  shore ; 
Down  all  the  rocks  the  torrents  roar  $ 
O'er  the  black  waves  incessant  driven. 
Dark  mists  infest  the  summer  heaven  i 
Through  the  rude  barriers  of  the  lake, 
Away  its  hurrying  waters  break. 
Faster  and  whiter  dash  and  curl, 
Till  down  yon  dark  abyss  they  hurL 
Rises  the  fog-smoke  white  as  snow. 
Thunders  the  viewless  stream  below, 
Diving,  as  if  condemn'd  to  lave 
Some  demon's  subterranean  cave, 
Who,  prison'd  by  enchanter's  spell. 
Shakes  the  dark  rock  with  groan  and  yell. 
And  well  that  palmer's  form  and  mien 
Had  suited  with  the  stormy  scene, 
Just  on  the  edge,  straining  his  ken. 
To  view  the  bottom  of  the  den, 
Where,  deep,  deep  down,  and  far  within, 
Toils  with  the  rocks  the  roaring  linn  t 
Then,  issuing  forth  one  foamy  wave. 
And  wheeling  round  the  Gianf*  Grave, 
White  as  the  snowy  charger's  tail. 
Drives  down  the  pass  of  Moffatdale. 

Marriot,  thy  harp,  on  Isis  strung. 
To  many  a  Border  theme  has  rung: 
Then  list  to  me,  and  thou  shalt  know 
Of  this  mysterious  man  of  wo. 
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The  breeze,  which  swept  away  the  smoke 

Round  Norham  Castle  roll'd, 
When  all  the  loud  artillery  spoke, 
With  lightning-flash,  and  thunder  stroke, 

As  Marmion  left  the  Hold. 
It  curl'd  not  Tweed  alone,  that  l-^teze, 
For,  far  upon  Northumbrian  seas 

It  freshly  blew,  and  strong. 
Where,  from  high  Whitby's  cloister'd  pile. 
Bound  to  saint  Cuthbert's  Holy  Isle, 

It  bore  a  bark  along. 
Upon  the  gale  she  stopp'd  her  side, 
And  bounded  o'er  the  swelling  tide, 

As  she  were  dancing  home  i 
The  merry  seamen  laugh'd,  to  see 
Their  gallant  ship  so  lustily 

Furrow  the  green  sea-foam. 
Much  joy'd  they  in  their  honour'd  frei^ti 
For,  on  the  deck,  in  chair  of  state, 
rhe  abbess  of  Saint  Hilda  placed. 
With  five  fair  nuns,  the  galley  graced. 


II. 
*Twas  sweet  to  see  these  holy  maids, 
Liked  birds  escaped  to  green  wood  shades. 

Their  first  flight  from  the  cage. 
How  timid,  and  how  curious,  too. 
For  all  to  them  was  strange  and  new. 
And  all  the  common^sighu  they  view. 

Their  wonderment  engage. 
One  eyed  the  shrouds  and  swelling  sail. 

With  many  a  benedicite } 
One  at  the  rippUng  surge  grew  pale. 

And  would  for  terror  pray  \ 
Then  shriek'd,  because  the  sea^og,  nigfay 
His  round  black  head,  and  sparkling  eye, 

Rear'd  o'er  the  foaming  spray ; 
And  one  would  still  adjust  her  veil. 
Disordered  by  the  summer  gale. 
Perchance  lest  some  more  worldly  ey« 
Her  dedicated  charms  might  spy  i 
Perchance,  because  such  action  graced 
Her  fair  tum'd  arm  and  slender  waist. 
Light  was  each  simple  bosom  there. 
Save  two,  who  ill  might  pleasure  shaie^^ 
The  abbess,  and  the  novice  Clare. 

III. 
The  abbess  was  of  noble  blood. 
But  early  took  the  veil  and  hood. 
Ere  upon  life  she  cast  a  look. 
Or  knew  the  world  that  she  forsook. 
Fair,  too,  she  was,  and  kind  had  been 
As  she  was  fair,  but  ne'er  had  seen 
For  her  a  timid  lover  sigh. 
Now  knew  the  influence  of  her  eye. 
Love,  to  her  ear,  was  but  a  name. 
Combined  with  vanity  and  shame; 
Her  hopes,  her  fears,  her  joys,  were  all 
Bounded  within  the  cloister  wall : 
The  deadliest  sin  her  mind  could  reach. 
Was  of  monastic  rule  the  breach ; 
And  her  ambition's  highest  aim. 
To  emulate  Saint  Hilda's  fame. 
For  this  she  gave  her  ample  dower, 
To  raise  the  convent's  eastern  tower  % 
For  this,  with  carving  rare  and  quaint,     . 
She  deck'd  the  chapel  of  the  saint ; 
And  gave  the  relique  shrine  of  cost. 
With  ivory  and  gems  embost 
The  poor  her  convent's  bounty  blest. 
The  pilgrim  in  Vts  halls  found  rest. 

IV. 
Black  was  her  garb,  her  rigid  rule 
Reform 'd  on  Benedictine  school ; 
Her  check  was  pale,  her  form  was  spare  t 
Vigils,  and  penitence  austere 
Had  early  quench'd  the  light  of  youth. 
But  gentle  was  the  dame  in  sooth  $ 
Though,  vain  of  her  religious  sway. 
She  loved  to  see  her  maids  obey. 
Yet  nothing  stem  was  she  in  cell. 
And  the  nuns  loved  their  abbess  well. 
Sad  was  this  voyage  to  the  dame  $ 
Summon'd  to  Lindisfam,  she  came. 
There,  with  Saint  Cuthberti  abbot  old 
And  Tynemouth's  prioress,  to  hold 
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A  ebapter  of  Saint  Benedict, 
For  inquisition  stern  and  strict. 
On  two  apostates  from  the  fkith, 
An!,  if  need  were,  to  doom  to  death. 


Naught  say  I  bere«of  sister  Clare, 
Save  this,  that  she  was  young  and  fair  i 
As  yet  a  novice  unprofessM, 
Lovely  and  gentle,  but  distres8*d. 
She  was  betroth'd  to  one  now  dead. 
Or  worse,  who  had  dishonour^  fled. 
Her  kinsman  bade  her  give  her  band 
To  one,  who  loved  her  for  her  land ; 
Herself,  almost  heart-broken  now. 
Was  t>ent  to  take  the  vestal  vow. 
And  shroud,  within  Saint  Hilda's  gloom, 
Her  blasted  hopes  and  witherM  bloom. 

VI. 

She  sate  upon  the  galley's  prow. 
And  seem'd  to  mark  the  waves  bebwf 
Nay,  seem'd  to  fix  her  look  and  eye, 
To  count  them  as  they  glided  by. 
She  saw  them  not — 'twas  seeming  all- 
Far  other  scene  her  thoughts  recall, 
A.  sun-scorch »cf  desert,  wasite  and  J)are, 
Nor  wave  nor  breezes,  murmur'd  there  j 
There  saw  she,  where  some  careless  hand 
O'er  a  dead  corpse  had  heap'd  the  sand. 
To  hide  it  till  the  jackalls  come, 
To  tear  it  from  the  scanty  tomb.— > 
See  what  a  woful  look  was  given. 
As  she  raised  up  her  eyes  to  heaven ! 

VII. 
Lovely,  and  gentle,  and  distress'd^ 
These  charms  might  tame  the  fiercest  breast » 
Harpers  have  sung,  and  poets  told. 
That  he,  in  fury  uncontroll'd. 
The  shaggy  monarch  of  the  wood. 
Before  a  virgin,  fair  and  good, 
Hatl^  pacified  his  savage  mood. 
But  passions  m  the  human  frame. 
Oft  put  the  lion's  rage  to  shame ; 
And  jealousy,  by  dark  intrigue, 
With  sordid  avarice  in  league. 
Had  practised,  with  her  bowl  and  knifed, 
Against  the  mourner's  harmless  life. 
This  crime  was  charged  'gainst  those  who  lav 
Prison'd  in  Cuthbert's  islet  gray. 

vin. 

And  new  the  vessel  skirts  the  strand 
Of  mountainous  Northumberland, 
Towns,  towers,  and  halls  sucessive  rise. 
And  catch  the  nuns'  delighted  eyes. 
Monk  Wearmouth  soon  behind  them  lay. 
And  Tynemouth's  priory  and  bay  j  • 
They  mark'd,  amid  her  trees,  the  hall 
Of  Lofty  Seaton-Delaval ; 
They  saw  the  Blythe  and  Wansbeck  floods 
Rush  to  the  sea  through  sounding  woods ; 
They  pest  the  tower  of  Widderington, 
Mother  of  many  a  valiant  son  j 


At  Coquet-isle  their  beads  they  tell 

To  the  good  saint  who  own'd  the  cell ; 

Then  did  the  Alne  attention  claim, 

And  Wark worth,  proud  of  Percy's  names 

And  next  they  cross'd  themselves,  to  beer 

The  whitening  breakers  sound  so  near. 

Where,  boiling  through  the  rocks,  they  roer 

On  Dunstanborough's  cavem'd  shore  t 

Thy  tower,  proud   Bamborough,  maik'd  ftffy 

there  i 
King  Ida's  castle,  huge  and  square. 
From  its  tall  rock  look'd  grimly  down. 
And  on  the  swelling  ocean  frown  i 
Then  from  the  coast  they  bore  away. 
And  reach'd  the  Holy  Island'^  bay. 

IX. 
The  tide  did  now  its  flood-mark  gain. 
And  girdled  in  the  saint's  domain : 
For,  with  the  flow  and  ebb,  the  style 
Varies  from  continent  to  ble ; 
Dryshod,  o'er  sands,  twice  every  day. 
The  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  find  way ; 
Twice  every  day,  the  waves  eflTace 
Of  staves  and  sandal  I'd  feet  the  trace.' 
As  to  the  port  the  galley  flew. 
Higher  and  higher  rose  to  view 
The  castle,  with  its  battled  wall. 
The  ancient  monastery's  hall, 
A  solemn,  rude,  and  dark-red  pile. 
Placed  on  the  margin  of  the  isle. 


In  Saxon  strength  that  abbey  frown'd,        « 
With  massive  arches  broad  and  round. 

That  rose  alternate,  row  and  row. 

On  ponderous  columns,  short  and  low. 
Built  ere  the  art  was  known. 

By  pointed  aisle,  and  shafted  stalk. 

The  arcades  of  an  alley'd  walk 
To  emulate  in  stone. 
On  the  deep  walls  the  heathen  Dane 
Had  pour'd  his  impious  rage  in  vain ; 
And  needful  was  such  strength  to  these. 
Exposed  to  the  tempestuous  seas. 
Scourged  by  the  wind's  eternal  sway. 
Open  to  rovers  fierce  as  they. 
Which  could  twelve  hundred  years  witht  tap4 
Winds,  waves,  and  northern  pirates'  hanL 
Not  but  that  portions  of  that  pile, 
Rebuilded  in  a  later  style, 
Show'd  where  the  spoiler's  hand  had  bee^ « 
Not  but  the  wasting  Seabreeze  keen 
Had  worn  the  pillar's  carving  quaint. 
And  moulder'd  in  his  niche  the  saint. 
And  rounded,  with  consuming  power. 
The  pointed  angles  of  each  towers 
Yet  still  entire  thm  abbey  stood. 
Like  veteran,  worn,  but  unsubdued. 

XL 
Soon  as  they  near'd  his  tnrr^ts  •troiig, 
.The  maidens  raised  Siint  Hilda**  song; 
And  with  the  s«awave  and  the  wind. 
Their  voices,  sweetly  shr'il,  combined. 
And  made  harmonious  close  i 
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Then,  ausweriog  from  the  ttndj  short, 
Half-drowQ*d  amid  the  breakers*  roar, 

According  choms  rose. 
Down  to  the  haTen  of  the  Isle, 
The  monks  and  nuns  in  order  file, 

From  Cuthbert*s  cloisters  grim ; 
Banner,  and  cross,  and  reliques  there, 
To  meet  Saint  Hilda's  maids,  they  bare ; 
And,  as  they  caught  the  sounds  on  air. 

They  echoed  back  the  hymiv. 
The  islanders,  in  joyous  mood, 
Rush'd  emulously  through  the  flood. 

To  hale  the  bark  to  land  i 
Conspicuous  by  her  veil  and  hood. 
Signing  the  cross  the  abbess  stood. 

And  blessM  them  with  her  hand. 

XII. 
Suppose  we  now  the  welcome  said. 
Suppose  the  convent  banquet  made  i 

All  through  the  holy  dome. 
Through  cloister,  aisle,  and  gallery, 
Wherever  vestal  maid  might  pry. 
Nor  risk  to  meet  unhallowM  eye. 

The  stranger  sisters  roam  $ 
Till  fell  the  evening  damp  with  dew. 
And  the  sharp  Seabreeze  coldly  blew. 
For  there,  e*en  summer  night  is  chill. 
Then,  having  stray M  and  gazed  their  fill„ 

They  closed  around  the  fire ; 
And  all,  in  turn,  essay'd  to  paint 
The  rival  merits  of  their  saint, 

A  theme  that  ne*er  can  tire 
A  holy  maid  $  for,  be  it  known. 
That  their  saint's  honour  is  their  own. 

XIII. 
Then  Whitby's  nuns  exulting  told. 
How  to  their  house  three  baron's  bold 

Must  menial  service  do  { 
While  horns  blow  out  a  note  of  shame. 
And  monks  cry,  «*  Fy  upon  your  name ! 
In  wrath,  for  loss  of  sylvan  game. 

Saint  Hilda's  priest  ye  slew." 
«  This,  on  Ascension-day,  each  year. 
While  labouring  on  our  harbour-pier. 
Must  Herbert,  Bruce,  and  Percy  hear." 
They  told  how,  in  their  convent  cell, 
A  Saxon  princess  once  did  dwell. 

The  lovely  Edelflcd ; 
And  how,  of  thousand  snakes,  each  one 
Was  changed  into  a  coil  of  stone. 

When  holy  Hilda  pray'd. 
Themselves,  within  their  holy  bound. 
Their  stony  folds  had  often  found. 
They  told,  how  seafowls'  pinions  fail. 
As  over  Whitby's  towers  they  sail. 
And,  sinking  down,  with  flutterings  faint. 
They  do  their  homage  to  the  saint 

XIV. 
Kor  did  Saint  Cuthbert's  daughters  fail 
To  vie  with  these  in  holy  tale ; 
His  body's  resting-place,  of  old. 
How  oft  their  patron  changed,  they  told  t 
How,  when  the  rude  Dane  bum'd  their  pile, 
The  monks  fled  forth  from  Holy  Isle } 


O'er  northern  mountain,  manh,  and  moor. 
From  sea  to  sea,  from  shore  to  shore. 
Seven  years  Saint  Cuthbert's  corpse  they  boft* 
They  rested  them  in  fair  Melrose ; 

But  though,  alive,  he  loved  it  well. 
Not  there  his  relics  might  repose  | 

For,  wondrous  tale  to  tell .' 
In  his  stone  coffin  forth  he  rides, 
(A  ponderous  bark  for  river  tides,) 
Yet  light  as  gossamer  it  glides. 

Downward  to  Tillmouth  coll. 
Nor  long  Was  his  abiding  there. 
For  southward  did  the  saint  repair } 
Chester-le  Street,  and  Rippon,  saw 
His  holy  corpse,  ere  Wai4ilaw 

Hail'd  him  with  joy  and  fear; 
And,  after  many  wanderings  post, 
He  chose  his  lordly  seat  at  last. 
Where  his  cathedral,  huge  and  vast. 

Looks  down  upon  the  Wear. 
There,  deep  in  Durham's  Gothic  shade. 
His  relics  are  in  secret  laid  { 

But  none  may  know  the  place, 
Save  of  his  holiest  servants  three, 
Deep  sworn  to  solemn  secrecy. 

Who  share  that  wondrous  grace. 

XV. 

Who  may  his  miracles  declare  I 

E'en  Scotland's  dauntless  king,  and  heir 

(Although  with  them  they  led 
Galwegians,  wild  as  ocean's  gale. 
And  London's  knights,  all  sheathed  in  mail. 
And  the  bold  men  of  Teviotdale,) 

Before  his  standard  fled. 
'Twas  he,  to  vindicate  his  reign. 
Edged  Alfred's  falchion  on  the  Dane, 
And  tum'd  the  conqueror  back  again. 
When,  with  his  Norman  bowyer  band^ 
He  came  to  waste  Northumberland. 

XVL 
But  fain  Saint  Hilda's  nuns  Would  learn, 
If,  on  a  rock,  by  Lindisfam, 
Saint  Cuthbert  sits,  and  toils  to  frame 
The  seaborn  beads  that  bear  his  namei 
Such  tales  had  Whitby's  fishers  told, 
And  said  they  might  his  shape  behold. 

And  hear  his  anvil  sound  i 
A  dcaden'd  clang,  a  huge  dim  form. 
Seen  but,  and  heard,  when  gathering  storoiy 

And  night  were  closing  round. 
But  this,  as  tale  of  idle  fame. 
The  nuns  of  Lindisfam  disclaim. 

XVIL 
While  round  the  fire  such  legends  go. 
Far  different  was  the  scene  of  wo. 
Where,  in  a  secret  aisle  beneath. 
Council  was  held  of  life  and  death. 
It  was  more  dark  and  lone,  that  vault. 

Than  the  worst  dungeon  cell  i 
Old  Colwulf  buUt  it,  for  his  fault. 
In  penitence  to  dwell. 
When  he,  for  cowl  and  beads,  laid  dowa 
The  Saxon  battle-axe  and  crown. 
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This  den,  wfakfa,  cbilliog  eveiy  i 

Of  feeling,  lietriog,  tight, 
Wtf  call'd  the  vanlt  of  peoiteoee. 

Excluding  air  and  light. 
Was,  by  the  prehite  Sezfaein,  made 
A  place  of  burial,  for  such  dead 
As,  having  died  in  mortal  sin, 
Blight  not  be  laid  the  church  within. 
Twas  now  a  place  of  punishment; 
Whence,  if  so  loud  a  shriek  were  sent, 

As  reach 'd  the  upper  air. 
The  hearers  bless'd  themselves,  and  mid^ 
The  spirits  of  the  sinful  dead 

Bemoan*d  their  torments  there. 

XVIIL 
But  though,  in  the  monastic  pile, 
I>id  of  this  penitential  aisle 

Some  vague  tradition  go, 
Few  only,  save  the  abbot,  knew 
Where  the  place  lay }  and  still  more  few 
Were  those,  who  had  from  him  the  clew 

To  that  dread  vault  to  go. 
Victim  and  executioner 
Were  blindfold  when  transported  there. 
In  low  dark  rounds  the  arches  hung. 
From  the  rude  rock  the  side  walls  sprung  ; 
The  gravestones  rudely  sculptured  o'er, 
Half  sunk  in  earth,  by  time  half  wore. 
Were  all  the  pavement  of  the  floor  t 
The  mildew  drops  fell  one  by  one, 
With  tinkling  plash,  upon  the  stone. 
A  cresset,*  in  an  iron  chain. 
Which  served  to  light  this  drear  domain, 
With  damp  and  darkness  seem'd  to  strive. 
As  if  it  scarce  might  keep  alive  i 
And  yet  it  dimly  served  to  show 
The  awful  conclave  met  below. 

XIX. 

'tuere,  met  to  doom  in  secrecy. 

Were  placed  the  heads  of  convents  three; 

All  servants  of  Saint  Benedict, 

The  statutes  of  whose  orders  strict 

On  iron  table  lay ; 
In  long  black  dress,  on  seats  of  stone. 
Behind  were  these  three  judges  show :, 

By  the  pale  cresset's  ray: 
The  abbess  of  Saint  Hilda,  there, 
Sate  for  a  space  with  visage  bare. 
Until,  to  hide  her  bosom's  swell. 
And  teardrops  that  for  pity  fell. 

She  closely  drew  her  veil : 
Yon  shrouded  figure,  as  I  guess, 
By  her  proud  mien  and  flowing  dress 
Is  Tynemouth's  haughty  prioress. 

And  she  with  awe  looks  palei 
A.nd  he,  that  ancient  man,  whose  sight 
Has  long  been  quench'd  by  age's  night. 
Upon  whose  wrinkled  brow  alone, 
Nor  ruth,  nor  mercy's  trace  is  shown, 

Whose  look  is  hard  and  stem, — 
Saint  Cuthbert's  abbot  is  his  style  t 
For  sanctity  call'd  through  the  isle. 

The  Saint  of  Lindisfarn. 
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XX. 

Before  them  stood  a  guilty  pair ; 
But,  though  an  equal  fate  they  shaif^ 
Yet  one  alone  deserves  our  care. 
Her  sex  a  page's  dress  belied ; 
The  cloke  and  doublet,  loosely  tied. 
Obscured  her  charms,  but  could  not  hide. 

Her  cap  down  o'er  her  face  she  drew ; 
And,  on  her  doublet-breast. 

She  tried  to  liide  the  badge  of  blue. 
Lord  Marmion's  &lcon  crest 
But,  at  the  prioress'  command, 
A  monk  undid  the  silken  iMnd, 

That  tied  her  tresses  (air. 
And  raised  the  bonnet  from  her  head. 
And  down  her  slender  form  they  spread. 

In  ringlets  rich  and  rare. 
Constance  de  Beverly  they  know. 
Sister  profess'd  of  Fontevxaud, 
Whom  the  church  numfocrM  with  the  cctd. 
For  broken  vows,  and  convent  fled. 

XXI. 
When  thus  her  face  was  given  to  view, 
(Although  so  pallid  was  her  hue. 
It  did  a  ghastly  contrast  bear. 
To  those  bright  ringlets,  glistening  hli^ 
Her  look  composed,  and  steady  eye. 
Bespoke  a  matchless  constancy. 
And  there  she  stood  so  calm,  and  pale. 
That,  but  her  breathing  did  not  fall, 
A  motion  slight  of  eye  and  head. 
And  of  her  bosom,  warranted. 
That  neither  sense  nor  pulse  she  lacks. 
You  might  have  thought  a  form  of  wax. 
Wrought  to  the  very  life,  was  there  i 
So  still  she  was,  so  pale,  so  feir. 

XXII. 
Her  comrade  was  a  sordid  soul. 

Such  as  does  murder  for  a  meed ; 
Who,  but  of  fear,  knows  no  control. 
Because  his  conscience,  sear'd  and  fonl. 

Feels  not  the  import  of  his  deed ; 
One,  whose  brute-feeling  ne'er  aspires 
Beyond  his  own  more  brute  desires. 
Such  tools  the  tempter  ever  needs. 
To  do  the  savagest  of  deeds ; 
For  them,  no  vision 'd  terrors  daunt, 
Their  nights  no  fancied  spectres  haunt; 
One  fear  with  them,  of  all  most  base. 
The  fear  of  death,— alone  finds  place. 
This  wretch  was  clad  in  frock  and  cowl. 
And  shamed  not  loud  to  moan  and  howl. 
His  body  on  the  floor  to  dash. 
And  crouch,  like  hound  beneath  the  lash; 
While  his  mute  partner,  standing  near. 
Waited  her  doom  without  a  tear. 

XXIII. 
Yet  well  the  luckless  wretch  might  shnek. 
Well  might  her  paleness  terrors  speak. 
For  there  were  seen,  in  that  dark  wall. 
Two  niches,  narrow,  deep,  and  tall ; — 
Who  enters  at  each  griesly  door. 
Shall  ne'er,  I  ween,  find  exit  more. 
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In  each  a  slender  meal  was  laid. 
Of  roots,  of  water,  and  of  bread: 
By  each,  in  Benedictine  drese. 
Two  bag^pard  monks  stood  motionlesti 
Who,  holding  high  a  blaiing  torch, 
Show*d  the  grim  entrance  of  the  porehf 
Reflecting  back  the  smoky  beam. 
The  dark-red  walls  and  inches  gleam. 
Hewn  stones  and  cement  were  display*d. 
And  building  tools  in  order  laid.  * 

XXIV. 

These  ezecntioners  were)  chose. 
As  men  who  were  with  mankind  foes. 
And,  with  despite  and  en?y  fired. 
Into  the  cloister  had  retired ; 
Or  who,  in  desperate  doubt  of  grace. 
Strove  by  deep  penance  to  efface 
Of  some  foul  crime  the  stain ; 
For,  as  the  vassals  of  her  will, 
Such  men  the  church  selected  still, 
As  either  joy'd  in  doing  ill. 
Or  thought  more  grace  to  gain. 
If,  in  her  cause,  they  wrestled  down 
Feelings  their  nature  strove  to  own. 
By  strange  device  were  they  brought  there. 
They  knew  not  how,  and  knew  not  where. 

XXV. 

And  now  that  blind  old  abbot  rose. 

To  speak  the  chapter's  doom. 
On  those  the  wall  was  to  enclose, 

Alive,  within  the  tomb ; 
But  stopp'd  because  that  woful  maid. 
Gathering  her  powers^  to  speak  essay'd. 
Twice  she  essay'd,  and  twice,  in  vain ; 
Her  accents  might  no  utterance  gain  j 
Naught  but  imperfect  murmurs  slip 
From  ner  convulsed  and  quivering  lipt 

*Twizt  each  attempt  all  was  so  still. 

You  seem*d  to  hear  a  distant  rill-- 
'Twas  ocean's  swells  and  &ll8 ; 
For  though  this  vault  of  sin  and  fear 
Was  to  the  sounding  surge  so  near, 
A  tempest  there  you  scarce  could  heari 
So  massive  were  the  walls. 

XXVI. 
At  length,  an  effort  sent  apart 
The  blood  that  curdled  to  her  heart. 

And  light  came  to  her  eye } 
And  colour  dawn'd  upon  her  cheek, 
A  hectic  and  a  flutter'd  streak. 
Like  that  left  on  the  Cheviot  peak, 

By  autumn's  stormy  sky  s 
And  when  her  silence  broke  at  length. 
Still  as  she  spoke  she  gather'd  strength. 

And  arm'd  herself  to  bear ; 
it  was  a  fearful  sight  to  see 
Such  high  reeolve  and  constancy. 

Id  limn  so  soft  and  foir. 

XXVII. 
**  I  speak  not  to  implore  your  grace  i 
Well  know  1,  for  one  minute's  space 
Successless  might  I  sue  t 


Nor  do  I  speak  your  prayers  to  gain ; 

For  if  a  death  of  lingering  pain. 

To  cleanse  my  sins,  be  penance  Tain, 

Vain  are  your  masses,  too,^ — 
I  listen'd  to  a  traitor's  tale, 
I  left  the  convent  and  the  veil. 
For  three  long  years  I  bowM  my  pride, 
A  horse-boy  in  his  train  to  ride ; 
And  well  my  folly's  meed  he  gave. 
Who  forfeited,  to  be  his  slave, 
All  here,  and  all  beyond  the  grave.^- 
He  saw  young  Clara's  face  more  fair, 
He  knew  her  of  broad  lands  the  heir. 
Forgot  his  vows,  his  fiith  forswore, 
And  Constance  was  beloved  no  more. 

*Tis  an  old  tale,  and  often  told  s 
But,  did  my  fate  and  wish  agree. 

Ne'er  had  been  read,  in  story  old, 

Of  maiden  true  betray'd  for  gold. 

That  loved,  or  was  avenged,  like  me! 

XXVIII. 
**  The  king  approved  hb  fiavourite'k  aim ; 
In  vain  a  rival  barr'd  his  claim. 

Whose  faith  with  Clare's  was  plight. 
For  he  attaints  that  rival's  lame 
With  treason's  charge— and  on  they  came. 

In  mortal  lists  to  fight 
Their  oaths  are  said. 
Their  prayers  are  pray'd. 
Their  lances  in  the  rest  are  laid. 

They  meet  in  mortal  shock  $ 
And  hark !  the  throng,  with  thundering  cry 
Shout  *  Marmion,  Marmion,  to  the  sky  I 

De  WUton  to  the  block ." 
Say  ye,  who  preach  Heaven  shall  decide. 
When  in  the  lists  two  champions  ride. 

Say,  was  Heaven's  justice  here  p 
When,  loyal  in  his  love  and  faith, 
Wilton  found  overthrow  or  death. 

Beneath  a  traitor's  spear. 
How  false  the  charige,  how  true  he  fell, 
Thu  guilty  packet  best  can  tell."^ 
Then  drew  a  packet  from  her  breast, 
Paused,  gather'd  voice,  and  spoke  the  rest 

XXIX. 

«  still  was  false  Marmion's  bftdal  staids 
To  Whitby's  convent  fled  the  maid. 
The  hated  match  to  shun. 

*  Ho .'  shifts  she  thus  ?'  King  Henry  cried, 

*  Sir  Marmion,  die  shall  be  thy  bride. 

If  she  were  sworn  a  nun.' 
One  way  remain 'd — the  king's  command 
Sent  Marmion  to  the  Scottish  land  t 
I  linger'd  here  a  rescue  plann'd 

For  Clara  and  for  met 
This  caitiff  monk,  for  gold,  did  swear. 
He  would  to  Whitby's  shrine  repair. 
And,  by  his  drugs,  my  rival  fair 

A  saint  in  heaven  should  be. 
But  ill  the  dastard  kept  his  oath, 
Whose  cowardice  has  undone  us  both. 

XXX. 

<^  And  now  my  tongue  the  secret  t^ls. 
Now  that  remorse  my  bosom  swells. 
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But  to  assure  my  soul,  that  none 
Shall  ever  wed  with  Mannion. 
Had  fortune  mj  last  hope  betray'd, 
This  packet  to  the  king  conveyed, 
Had  given  him  to  the  headsman's  stroke, 
Although  my  heart  that  instant  broke. — 
Now,  men  of  death,  work  forth  your  will, 
For  I  can  suffer,  and  be  still ; 
And,  come  he  slow,  or  come  he  fast. 
It  is  but  Death  who  comes  at  last 

XXXL 

**  Yet  dread  me,  from  my  living  tomb. 
Ye  vassal  slaves  of  bloody  Rome ! 
If  Marmion's  late  remorse  should  wake, 
Full  soon  such  vengeance  will  be  take. 
That  you  shall  wish  the  fiery  Dane 
Had  rather  been  your  guest  again. 
Behind,  a  darker  hour  ascends ! 
The  altars  quake,  the  crosier  bends. 
The  ire  of  a  despotic  king 
Rides  forth  upon  destruction's  wing. 
Then  shall  these  vaults,  so  strong  and  deep, 
Burst  open  to  the  sea-wind's  sweep ; 
Some  traveller  then  shall  find  my  bones. 
Whitening  amid  disjointed  stones, 
And,  ignorant  of  priests'  cruelty. 
Marvel  such  relics  here  should  be." 

XXXIL 

Fix'd  was  her  look,  and  stem  heV  air ; 
Back  from  her  shoulders  stream 'd  her  halri 
The  locks,  that  wont  her  brow  to  shade, 
Stared  up  erectly  from  her  head } 
Her  figure  seem'd  to  rise  more  high  i 
Her  voice,  despair's  wild  energy 
Had  given  a  tone  of  prophecy. 
Appall'd  the  astonish'd  conclave  sate  t 
With  stupid  eyes,  the  men  of  fate 
Gazed  on  the  late  inspired  form. 
And  listen 'd  for  the  avenging  storm ; 
The  judges  felt  the  victim's  dread  i 
No  hand  was  moved,  no  word  was  said, 
Till  thus  the  abbot's  doom  was  given, 
Raising  his  sightless  balls  to  heaven  t— 
«  Sister  let  thy  sorrows  cease  s 
Sinful  brother,  part  in  peace !" 
From  that  dire  dungeon,  place  of  doom 
Of  execution,  too,  and  tomb. 

Paced  forth  the  judges  three  i 
Sorrow  it  were,  and  shame,  to  tell 
The  butcher^work  that  there  befel. 
When  they  had  glided  from  the  cell 

Of  sin  and  misery. 

XXXIII. 
A  hundred  winding  steps  convey 
That  conclave  to  the  upper  day ; 
But,  ere  they  breathed  the  fresher  air. 
They  beard  the  shriekings  of  despair. 

And  many  a  stifled  groan  t 
With  speed  their  upward  way  they  take, 
(Such  speed  as  age  and  fear  can  make,) 

And  cross'd  themselves  for  terror's  sake. 
As  harrying,  tottering  on ; 
E'en  in  the  vesper's  heavenly  tone 
They  seem'd  to  hear  a  dying  groan. 


And  bade  the  passing  knell  to  toll 
For  welfare  of  a  parting  soul. 
Slow  o'er  the  midnight  wave  it  swung, 
Northumbrian  rocks  in  answer  rung ; 
To  Warkworth  cell  the  echoes  roU'd, 
His  beads  the  wakeful  hermit  told ; 
The  Bamborough  peasant  raised  his  bead. 
But  slept  ere  half  his  prayer  he  said  i 
So  far  was  heard  the  mighty  knell, 
The  stag  sprung  up  on  Cheviot  Fell, 
Spread  his  broad  nostrils  to  the  wind. 
Listed  before,  aside^  behind. 
Then  couch'd  him  dpwn  beside  the  hind. 
And  quaked  among  the  mountain  fern, 
To  hear  that  sound  so  dull  and  stem. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  CANTO  UL 
TO   WILLUM    ER8KINB,   ESQ. 

AAeitUl,  Ettriek  F^/rai 

Like  April  morning  clouds,  that  pass. 

With  varying  shadow,  o'er  the  grass^ 

And  imitate,  on  field  and  furrow; 

Life  checker'd  scene  of  joy  and  sorrow  i 

Like  streamlet  of  the  mountain  north. 

Now  in  a  torrent  racing  forth. 

Now  winding  slow  its  silver  train,    • 

And  almost  slumbering  on  the  plain  $ 

Like  breezes  of  the  autumn  day. 

Whose  voice  inconstant  dies  away. 

And  ever  swells  again  as  fast, 

When  the  ear  deems  its  murmur  past  % 

Thus  various,  my  romantic  theme 

Flits,  winds,  or  sinks,  a  morning  dream. 

Yet  pleased,  our  eye  pursues  the  trace 

Of  light  and  shade*^  inconstant  race ; 

Pleased,  views  the  rivulet  afar, 

Weaving  its  maze  irregular ; 

And  pleased,  we  listen  as  the  breeze 

Heaved  its  wild  sigh  through  autumn  trees } 

Then  wild  as  cloud,  or  stream,  or  gale. 

Flow  on,  flow  unconfined,  my  tale. 

Need  I  to  thee,  dear  Erskine,  tell, 

I  love  the  license  all  too  well. 

In  sounds  now  lowly,  and  now  strong, 

To  raise  the  desultory  song  ? — 

Oft,  when  'mid  such  capricious  chhne. 

Some  transient  fit  of  lofty  rhyme; 

To  thy  kind  judgment  seem'd  excuse 

For  many  an  error  of  the  muse ; 

Oft  hast  thou  said, « If,  still  mis^spent. 

Thine  hours  to  poetry  are  lent: 

Go,  and,  to  tame  thy  wandering  coarse. 

Quaff  from  the  fountain  at  the  source ; 

Approach  those  masters,  o'er  whose  tomb. 

Immortal  laurels  ever  bloom  t 

Instmctive  of  the  feebler  bard. 

Still  from  the  grave  their  voice  is  heard ; 

From  them,  and  from  the  path  they  showM 

Choose  honour'd  guide  and  practised  road  { 

Nor  ramblb  on  through  brake  and  maze. 

With  harpers  rade  of  barbarous  day. 

**  Or,  deem'st  thou  not  our  later  time. 
Yields  topic  meet  for  classic  rhyme  ? 
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Hast  thou  no  elegiac  veise 
For  Brunawick*s  venerable  hearse  ? 
What !  not  a  line,  a  tear,  a  sigb. 
When  vaTour  bleeds  for  liberty ! 
0,  hero  of  that  glorions  time, 
When,  with  unrivallM  light  sablime,-* 
rhoii|^  martial  Austria,  and  though  all 
rhe  might  of  Russia,  and  the  Gaul, 
Though  banded  Europe  stood  her  foes-* 
The  star  of  Brandenburgh  arose ! 
Thou  couldst  not  live  to  see  her  beam 
Forever  quenchM  in  Jena's  stream. 
Lamented  chief .' — It  was  not  given. 
To  thee  to  change  the  doom  of  heaven. 
And  crush  that  dragon  in  its  birth. 
Predestined  scourge  of  gtiillj  earth. 
Lamented  chief! — not  thine  the  power, 
To  save  in  that  presumptuous  hour. 
When  Prussia  hurried  to  the  field. 
And  snatch'd  the  spear,  but  left  the  shield  I 
Valour  and  skill  *twas  thine  to  try. 
And,  tried  in  vain,  twas  thine  to  die. 
Ill  hAd  it  seem'd  thy  silver  hair 
The  last,  the  bitterest  pong  to  share. 
For  princedoms  reft,  and  scutcheons  riven, 
And  birthrights  to  usurpers  given }      * 
Thy  lands,  thy  children's  wrongs  to  fell. 
And  witness  woes  thou  couldst  not  heal ! 
On  thee  relenting  heaven  bestows 
For  honoor'd  life  an  honour'd  close ; 
And  when  revolves,  in  time's  sure  change, 
The  hour  of  Germany's  revenge, 
^ben,  breathing  fiiry  for  her  sake. 
Some  new  Arminius  shall  awake. 
Her  champion,^re  he  strike,  shall  come 
To  whet  his  sword  on  Brunswick's  tomb. 

<*  Or  of  the  Red-Cross  hero  teach. 
Dauntless  in  dungeon  as  on  breach  t 
Alike  to  him  the  sea,  the  shore. 
The  brand,  the  bridal,  or  the  oar ; 
Alike  to  him  the  war  that  calls 
Its  votaries  to  the  shatter'd  walls 
Which  the  grim  Turks  besmear'd  with  blood. 
Against  the  invincible  made  good  $ 
Or  that,  whose  thundering  voice  could  wake 
The  silence  of  the  polar  lake. 
When  stubborn  Russ,  and  melall'd  Swede, 
On  the  warp'd  wave  their  death-game  play'd ; 
Or  that,  where  vengeance  and  affright 
Howl'd  round  the  father  of  the  fight. 
Who  snatch'd,  on  Alexander's  sand. 
The  conquf  or's  wreath  with  dying  hand. 

<*0r,  if  to  touch  such  chord  be  thine. 
Restore  the  ancient  tragic  line, 
And  emulate  the  notes  that  rung 
From  the  wild  harp,  which  silent  hung. 
By  silver  Avon's  holy  shore. 
Till  twice  an  hundred  years  roll'd  o'er  s 
When  she,  the  bold  enchantress,  came, 
With  fearless  hand  and  heart  on  flame ! 
From  the  pale  willow  snatch'd  the  treasure. 
And  swept  it  with  a  kindred  measure ; 
Till  Avon's  swans,  while  rung  the  grove 
With  Montfort's  hate  and  Basil's  love. 
Awakening  at  th?  inspired  strain, 
Deem'd  their  own  Shakspeare  lived  again." 
Vol  in.-41 


Thy  friendship   thus   thy  judgment  wnmg> 
ing. 
With  praisies  not  to  me  belonging. 
In  task  more  meet  for  n&ightiest  powers, 
Wouldst  thouNengage  my  thriftless  hours. 
But  say,  my  Erskine,  hast  thou  weigh'd 
That  secret  power  by  all  obey'd. 
Which  warps  not  less  the  passive  mind. 
Its  source  conceal'd  or  undefined) 
Whether  an  impulse,  that  has  birth 
Soon  as  the  infant  wakes  on  earth. 
One  with  our  feelings  and  our  powers. 
And  rather  part  of  us  than  ours ; 
Or  whether  fitlier  term'd  the.sway 
Of  habit,  form'd  in  early  day  f 
Howe'er  derived,  its  force  eonfess'd 
Rules  with  despotic  sway  the  breast. 
And  drags  us  on  by  viewless  chain. 
While  taste  and  reason  plead  in  vain. 
Look  east,  and  ask  the  Belgian  why. 
Beneath  Batavia's  sultry  sky. 
He  seeks  not,  eager  to  inhale. 
The  freshness  of  the  mountain  ,«!£ 
Content  to  rear  his  whiten 'd  wall 
Beside  the  dank  and  doll  canal  ? 
He'll  say,  from  youth  he  toved  to  see 
The  white  sail  gliding  by  the  tree. 
Or  see  yon  weather-beaten  hind, 
Whose  sluggish  herds  before  him  wind, 
Whose  tatter'd  plaid  and  rugged  cheek 
His  northern  clime  and  kindred  speak ; 
Through  England's  laughing  meads  ho  goes, 
And  England's  wealth  around  him  flows  i 
Ask,  if  it  would  content  him  well. 
At  ease  in  these  gay  plains  to  dwell. 
Where  hedge-rows  spread  a  verdant  screen, 
And  spires  and  forests  intervene. 
And  the  neat  cottage  peeps  between  ? 
No,  not  for  these  will  he  exchange 
His  dark  Lochaber's  boundless  range ; 
Nor  for  fair  Devon's  meads  forsake 
Bennevis  gray  and  Garry's  lake. 

Thus,  while  I  ape  the  measure  wild 
Of  tales  that  charm 'd  me  yet  a  child. 
Rude  though  they  be,  still  with  the  chime, 
Return  the  thoughts  of  early  time ; 
And  feelings,  roused  in  life's  first  day. 
Glow  in  the  line,  and  prompt  the  lay. 
Then  rise  those  crags,  that  mountain  tower, 
Which  charm'd  my  fancy's  wakening  hour. 
Though  no  broad  river  swept  along 
,  To  claim,  perchance,  heroic  song } 
Though  sigh'd  no  groves  in  summer  gale. 
To  prompt  of  love  a  softer  tale ; 
Though  scarce  a  puny  streamlet's  speed 
Claim 'd  homage  from  a  shepherd's  reed  i 
Yet  was  poetic  Impulse  given. 
By  the  green  hill  and  clear  blue  heaven. 
It  was  a  barren  scene,  and  wild. 
Where  naked  clifis  were  rudely  piled} 
But  ever  and  anon  between 
Lay  velvet  tufts  of  loveliest  green  i 
And  well  the  lonely  infant  knew 
Recesses  where  the  wall-flower  grew. 
And  honeysuckle  loved  to  crawl 
Up  the  low  crag  and  ruin'd  walL 


SCOTT. 


I  dMDiM  sueh  nooks  tbt  sweetest  riude 

The  sun  in  all  his  round  survey'd  i 

And  still  I  thought,  that  shattered  towtr 

The  mightiest  work  df  hnmaa  power  i 

And  marTell*d,  as  the  aged  bind 

With  some  strange  tale  bewitchM  my  mind. 

Of  forayers,  who,  with  headbiog  foiee, 

Down  from  that  strength  bad  spsrr'd  tbeir  Iwrse, 

Their  southern  rapine  to  renew. 

Far  in  the  distant  Cheviot's  blue,    ^ 

And  home  returning,  fill*d  the  hall 

With  revel,  wasseUrout,  and  brawl.— 

Methought  that  still  with  trump  and  claog 

The  gateway's  broken  arehes  raogi 

Methought  grim  features,  seam*d  with  sears, 

Glared  through  the  window's  rusty  bars. 

And  ever,  by  the  winter  hearth. 

Old  tales  I  hesrd  of  wo  or  mirth. 

Of  lovers'  sleights,  of  ladies'  charms. 

Of  witches'  spells,  of  warriors'  arms  t 

Of  patriot  battles,  won  of  old. 

By  Wallace  wight  and  Bruce  the  boM  t 

Of  later  fields  of  feud  and  fight. 

When,  pouring  from  tbeir  highland  height. 

The  Scottish  clans  in  headlong  sway, 

Had  swept  the  scarlet  ranks  away. 

While,  stretch 'd  at  length  upon  the  floor, 

Again  I  fought  each  combat  o'er. 

Pebbles  and  shells,  in  order  laid. 

The  mimie  ranks  of  war  display'd  i 

And  onward  still  the  Scottish  lion  bore. 

And  still  the  scatter'd  Southron  fled  before. 

Still,  with  vain  fondness,  could  I  trace. 
Anew,  each  kind  familiar  face. 
That  brighten'd  at  our  evening  fire  i 
From  the  thatch'd  mansion's  grBy-hair*d  sire. 
Wise  without  learning,  plain  and  good. 
And  sprung  of  Scotland's  gentler  blood  i 
Whose  eye  in  age,  quick,  clear,  and  keen, 
Show'd  what  in  youth  its  glanc^  had  been  t 
Whose  doom  discording  neighbours  sought. 
Content  with  equity  unbought  { 
To  him  the  venerable  priest. 
Our  frequent  and  familiar  guest. 
Whose  life  and  manners  well  could  paint 
Alike  the  student  and  the  saint ; 
Alas !  whose  speech  too  oft  I  broke 
With  gambol  rude  and  timeless  joke  t 
For  I  was  wayward,  bold,  and  wild, 
A  self-will'd  imp,  a  grandame's  child ; 
But,  half  a  plague,  and  half  a  jest. 
Was  still  endured,  beloved,  carest. 

From  me,  thus  nurtured,  dost  thou  ask 
The  classic  poet's  well-conn'd  task  ? 
Nay,  Erakine,  nay,— on  the  wild  hill 
Let  the  wild  heathbell  flourish  still  { 
Cherish  the  tulip,  prune  the  vine. 
But  freely  let  the  woodbine  twine, 
And  leave  untrimm'd  the  eglantine  t 
Nay,  my  friend,  nay,— since  oft  thy  praise 
Hath  given  fresh  vigour  to  my  lays. 
Since  oft  thy  judgment  could  refine 
My  flatten 'd  thought,  or  cumbrous  line, 
Still  kind,  as  is  thy  wont,  attend. 
And  in  the  minstrel  spare  the  friend  j 
Though  wild  as  cloud,  as  stream,  as  gale. 
Flow  forth,  flow  unrestrain'd,  my  tele ! 


Camto  nL 

noi  HocnL,  om  nw. 

L 
The  livetonc  day  Lord  Maimion  rode. 
The  mountain  path  the  palmer  show'd  i 
By  glen  and  streamkt  winded  still. 
When  stunted  birches  hid  the  rilL 
They  might  not  ehoose  the  lowhmd  n»l. 
For  the  Merse  forayers  were  abroed. 
Who,  fired  with  hate  and  thirst  of  pr^. 
Had  scarcely  iaU'd  to  bar  their  way. 
Oft  or  the  tranpling  band,  from  crown 
Of  soiDe  tall  cliff,  the  deer  ktok'd  down  i 
On  wing  of  jet,  from  his  repose 
In  the  deep  heath,«tbe  black  cock  roit| 
Sprung  from  the  gorse  the  timid  roe. 
Nor  waited  for  the  bending  bow  i 
And  when  the  stony  path  began. 
By  which  the  naked  peak  thej  wam 
Up  flew  the  snowy  ptarmigan. 
The  noon  had  long  been  past  before 
They  gain'd  the  height  of  Lammermoori 
Thence  winding  down  the  northern  way, 
Befor<them,  at  the  ckning  day. 
Old  Gfflbrd's  towers  and  hamlet  lay. 

II. 
No  summons  calls  them  to  the  tower. 
To  spend  the  hospitable  hour. 
To  Scotland's  camp  the  lord  was  gont^ 
His  cautious  dame,  in  bower  alone. 
Dreaded  her  castle  to  unclose. 
So  late,  to  unknown  friends  or  foes. 
On  through  the  hamlet  as  they  paced. 
Before  a  porch,  whose  front  was  graced 
With  bush  and  flaggon  trimly  placed. 

Lord  Marmion  drew  his  reign  c 
The  village  inn  seem'd  large,  though  mdet 
Its  cheerful  fire  and  hearty  food 
Might  well  relieve  his  train. 
Down  from  their  seato  the  horsemen  sprang^ 
With  jingling  spurs  the  court-yard  rang} 
They  bind  their  horses  to  the  stall. 
For  forage,  food,  and  firing  call. 
And  various  clamour  fills  the  hall  $ 
Weighing  the  labour  with  the  cost, 
Toils  everywhere  the  bustling  host 

in. 

Soon,  by  the  chimney's  merry  blaxe. 
Through  the  rude  hostel  might  yo«  gaaef 
Might  see,  where  in  dark  nook  aloof. 
The  rafters  of  the  sooty  roof 

Bore  wealth  of  winter  cheer  j 
Of  sea  fowl  dned,  and  solands  store. 
And  gammons  of  the  tnsky  boar. 

And  savoury  haunch  of  deer. 
The  chimney  axch  projected  wSde ; 
Above,  around  it,  and  beside. 

Were  tools  for  housewtfes'  handt 
Nor  wanted,  in  that  martial  day. 
The  implements  of  Scottbh  fray. 

The  buckler,  lance,  and  brand. 
Beneath  its  shade,  the  place  of  state. 
On  oaken  settle  Marmion  sate. 
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And  TiewM,  around  the  blaiing  hearth. 
Bit  fullowers  mix  in  noisy  Mirth, 
Whom  with  brown  ale,  is  jolly  tide. 
From  ancient  veseels  ranged  aside. 
Fall  acUvelj  their  host  svppUed. 

IV. 
Theirs  was  the  glee  of  martial  breast. 
And  hiughter  theirs  at  little  jest  i 
And  oft  Lord  Marroion  deign  *d  to  aid. 
And  mingle  in  the  mirth  <they  made  i 
For  though,  with  men  of  high  degree. 
The  proudest  of  the  proud  was  he, 
Tet,  tiain*d  in  camps,  he  knew  the  art 
To  win  the  soldier's  hardy  heart. 
They  love  a  captain  to  obey. 
Boisterous  as  March,  yet  fresh  as  Mayi 
With  open  hand,  and  brow  as  free. 
Lover  of  wine  and  minstrelsy. 
Ever  the  first  to-  scale  a  tower, 
As  venturous  in  a  ladye*s  bower  t^- 
Such  buxom  chief  shall  lead  his  host 
From  India's  fires  to  Zembla's  frost 


Resting  upon  his  pilgrim  staff. 

Right  opposite  the  palmer  stood  i 
His  thin  dark  visage  seen  but  half. 

Half  hidden  by  his  hood* 
Still  fiz'd  on  Marmion  was  his  look, 
Which  he,  who  ill  such  gaxe  could  brook. 

Strove  by  a  frown  to  quell  i 
But  not  for  that,  though  more  than  once 
Full  met  their  stern  encountering  glance. 

The  palmer's  visage  felL 

VL 
By  fits  less  frequent  from  the  crowd 
Was  heard  the  burst  of  laughter  loudf 
For  still  as  squire  and  archer  stared 
On  that  dark  face  and  matted  beard. 

Their  glee  and  game  declined. 
All  gaze  at  length  in  silence  drear, 
Unbroke,  save  when  in  comrade's  ear 
Some  yeomen,  wondering  in  his  fear. 

Thus  whisper'd  forth  his  mind: 
*<  Saint  Maiy  I  saw'st  thou  ere  such  sight  ? 
How  p^le  his  cheek,  his  eye  how  bright. 
Whene'er  the  firebrand's  fickle  light 

Glances  beneath  his  cowl .' 
Full  on  our  lord  he  sets  his  eye } 
For  his  best  palfray,  would  not  I 

Endure  that  sullen  scowL"— 

VIL 
But  Marmion,  as  to  chase  the  awe 
Which  thus  had  quell'd  their  hearts,  who  saw 
llie  ever-varying  firelight  show 
That  figure  stern  and  face  of  wo. 

Now  call'd  upon  a  squire  :^ 
'*  Fitz  Eustace,  know'st  thou  not  some  lay. 
To  speed  the  lingering  night  away  ? 

We  slumber  by  the  fire." 

VIIL 

•*  So  please  you,'*  thus  the  youth  njoinM, 
Our  choicest  minstrel's  leh  behind. 


Ill  may  we  hope  to  please  yoor  ear, 
Accustom'd  Constanfi  strains  to  h«ar« 
The  harp  full  deftly  can  he  strike. 
And  wake  the  lover's  lute  alike  i 
To  dear  Saint  Valentine,  no  thrush 
Sings  livelier  from  a  springtide  bushj 
No  nightingale  her  lovelorn  tune 
More  sweetly  warbles  to  the  moon. 
Wo  to  the  cause,  whate'er  it  be. 
Detains  from  us  his  melody, 
Lavish'd  on  rocks,  and  billows  stem. 
Or  duller  monks  of  Lindisfem. 
Now  must  I  venture,  as  I  may. 
To  sing  his  favourite  roundelay." 

IX. 
A  mellow  voice  Fitz-Eustace  had, 
The  air  he  chose  was  wild  and  sad } 
Such  have  I  heard,  in  Scottish  land. 
Rise  from  the  busy  harvest  band. 
When  falls  before  the  mountaineer, 
On  lowland  plains,  the  ripen'd  ear. 
Now  one  shrill  voice  the  notes  prolong. 
Now  a  wild  chorus  swells  the  song  i 
Oft  have  I  listen'd,  and  stood  still 
As  it  came  soften'd  up  the  hill, 
And  deem'd  it  the  lament  of  men 
Who  languish'd  for  their  native  glen ; 
And  thought  bow  sad  would  be  such  sound 
On  Susquehannah's  swampy  ground, 
Kentucky's  wood-encumber'd  brake. 
Or  wild  Ontario's  boundless  lake. 
Where  heart-sick  exiles,  in  the  strain, 
Recall'd  fair  Scotland's  hills  again ! 

X. 

SONG. 
Wheie  shall  the  lover  rest. 

Whom  the  fates  sever 
From  his  true  maiden's  breast, 

Parted  forever? 
Where,  through  groves  deep  and  high, 

Sounds  the  far  billow. 
Where  early  violets  die. 

Under  the  willow. 

CHOBYJS. 

Eleu  loro,  &c  Soft  shall  be  his  pillow 

There,  through  the  summer  day. 

Cool  streams  are  laving  | 
There  while  the  tempests  sway 

Scarce  are  boughs  waving: 
There,  thy  rest  shalt  thou  take, 

Parted  for  ever. 
Never  again  to  wake. 

Never,  0  never. 

CHOBVI. 

Eleu  hro,  &c  Never,  0  never. 

XL 

Where  shall  the  traitor  rest. 

He,  the  deceiver. 
Who  could  win  maiden's  breast. 

Ruin,  and  leave  her  ? 


M4                                                       SCOTT. 

Id  the  lost  battle. 

For  either  in  the  tone. 

Bone  down  by  the  flTing, 

Or  something  1:1  the  palmer's  look, 

Where  mingles  war's  rattle 

So  full  upon  his  conscience  strook. 

With  groans  of  the  dying. 

Thus  oft  it  hape,  that  when  within 

CHORUS. 

They  shrink  at  sense  of  secret  lio, 

EUu  loro,  Ice  There  shall  he  be  lying. 

A  feather  daunts  the  brave. 

Her  wing  shall  the  eagle  flap 
O'at  thA  fala«->heartcd. 

A  fool's  wise  speech  confounds  the  wiM, 
And  proudest  princes  veil  their  eyes 

His  warm  blood  the  wolf  shaU  lap, 

*Before  their  meanest  slave. 

Ere  life  be  parted. 

XV. 

Shame  and  dishonour  sit 
By  hb  grare  erer  i 

Blessing  shall  hallow  it,— 
Never,  0  never. 

Well  might  be  falter !— by  hb  aid 
Was  Constance  Beverly  betny'd ; 
Not  that  he  augur*d  of  the  doom. 
Which  on  the  living  closed  the  tomb: 

OHomus. 

But,  tired  to  hear  the  desperate  maid 

EUu  loro,  &C.  Never,  0  never. 

Threaten  by  turns,  beseech,  upbraid: 

And  wroth,  because,  in  wild  despair. 

XII. 

She  practised  on  the  life  of  Clare ; 

It  ceased,  the  melancholy  sound. 

Its  fugitive  the  church  he  gave, 

And  silence  sunk  on  all  around. 

Though  not  a  victim,  but  a  slave  i 

The  air  was  sad ;  but  sadder  still 

And  deem'd  restraint  in  convent  strange 

It  fell  on  Marmion*s  ear, 

Would  hide  her  wrongs  and  her  revenge. 

And  plain *d  as  if  disgrace  and  ill. 

And  shameful  death  were  near. 

Held  RomUh  thunden  idle  fear; 

He  drew  his  mantle  past  his  face, 

Secure  his  pardon  he  might  hold, 

Between  it  and  the  band, 

For  some  slight  mulct  of  penince  gold. 

And  rested  with  his  head  a  space, 

Thus  judging,  he  gave  secret  way. 

Reclining  on  his  hand. 

When  the  stem  priests  surprised  their  prey  & 

His  thuughts  I  scan  not  {  but  I  ween, 

His  train  but  deem'd  the  favourite  page 

That,  could  their  import  have  been  seen. 

Was  left  behind,  to  spare  his  age ; 

The  meanest  groom  in  all  the  hall, 

Or  other  if  they  deem'd,  none  dared 

That  e*er  tied  courser  to  a  stall, 

To  mutter  what  he  thought  and  heard: 

Would  scarce  have  wishM  to  be  their  prey, 

Wo  to  the  vassal,  who  durst  pry 

For  Lutterward  and  Fontenaye. 

Into  Lord  Maimiont  privacy ! 

XIH. 
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High  minds,  of  native  pride  and  force. 

Most  deeply  feel  thy  pangs,  Remorse ! 

And  safe  secured  in  dUtant  cell ; 

Fear,  for  their  scourge,  mean  villains  have— 

But,  waken'd  by  her  favourite  lay. 

Thou  art  the  torturer  of  the  brave ! 

And  that  strange  palmer's  boding  say, 

Yet  fatal  strength  they  boast,  to  steel 

That  fell  so  ominous  and  drear. 

Their  minds  to  bear  the  wounds  they  feel. 

Full  on  the  object  of  hb  fear. 

E'en  while  they  writhe  beneath  the  smart 

To  aid  remorse's  venom'd  throes. 

Of  civil  conflict  in  the  heart. 

Dark  tales  of  convent  vengeance  rose  i 

For  soon  Lord  Marmion  rabed  his  head. 

And,  smiling,  to  Fitz-Eustace  said,^ 

All  lovely  on  his  soul  retum'd ; 

« Is  it  not  strange,  that,  as  ye  sung. 

Lovely  as  when,  at  treacherous  call. 

Seem*d  in  mine  ear  a  death-peal  rung. 

She  left  her  convent's  peaceful  wall. 

Such  as  in  nunneries  they  toll 

Crimson'd  with  shame,  with  terror  mut^. 

For  some  departing  sister's  soul  ? 

Dreading  alike  escape,  pursuit. 

Say,  what  may  this  portend  !"^ 

Till  love,  victorious  o'er  alarms. 

Then  first  the  palmer  silence  broke 

Hid  fears  and  blushes  in  hb  arms. 

The  livelong  day  he  had  not  spoke,) 

-  The  death  of  a  dear  friend." 

XVIL 

«  Alas !»  Cke  thought,  «  how  changed  that  Biien 

XIV. 

How  changed  these  timid  looks  have  been. 

Marmion,  whose  steady  heart  and  eye 

Since  yean  of  guilt,  and  of  disguise. 

Ne'er  changed  in  worst  extremity  i 

Have  steel'd  her  brow,  and  arm'd  her  eyes  } 

Marmion,  whose  sov.1  could  scantly  brook. 

No  more  of  virgin  terror  speaks 

E'en  from  his  king  a  haughty  look ; 

The  blood  that  mantles  in  her  cheeks  i 

Whose  accent  of  cgmmand  controU'd, 

Fierce,  and  unfeminine,  are  there. 

In  camps,  the  boldest  of  the  bold— 

Frenzy  for  joy,  for  grief,  despair ; 

Thou;^ht,  look,  and  utterance,  foil'd  him  now. 

And  I  the  cause — ^for  whom  were  given 

fallen  was  his  glance,  and  flush'd  his  brow; 

Her  peace  on  earth,  her  hopes  in  heaven  1 
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"  Would,"  thought  he,  tt  the  picture  grows, 
I  on  it!  tttlk  had  left  the  rose ! 

0  why  should  man's  snccess  remove 
The  veiy  charms  that  wake  his  love ! 
Her  convent's  peaceful  solitude 

U  now  a  prison  harsh  and  rude ; 

And,  pent  within  the  narrow  cell. 

How  will  her  spirit  chafe  and  swell ! 

Her  brook  the  stem  monastic  laws ! 

The  penance  how — and  I  the  cause ! 

Vigil  and  scourge — perchance,  e'en  worse  !'^ 

And  twice  he  rose  to  cry  **  to  horse  I" 

And  twice  his  sovereign's  mandate  came. 

Like  damp  upon  a  kindling  flame ; 

And  twice  he  thought, "  Gave  I  not  charge 

She  should  be  safe,  though  not  at  large  ? 

They  durst  not,  for  their  island,  shred 

One  golden  ringlet  from  her  head."^ 

XVIII. 
While  thus  in  Marmion's  bosom  strove 
Repentance  and  reviving  love, 
Like  whirlwinds,  whose  contending  sway 
I've  seen  Loch  Vennachar  obey, 
Their  host  the  palmer's  speech  had  heard, 
And,  talkative,  took  up  the  word  :^ 

'^  Ay,  reverend  pilgrim,  you,  who  stray 

From  Scotland's  simple  land  away. 
To  visit  realms  afar. 

Full  often  learn  the  art  to  know 

Of  future  weal,  or  future  wo. 
By  word,  or  sign,  or  star. 
Tet  might  a  knight  his  fortune  hear, 
If,  knight  like,  he  despises  fear,     ' 
Not  far  from  hence ; — ^if  fathers  old 
Aright  our  hamlet  legend  told.*^ — 
These  broken  words  the  menials  move 
(For  marvels  still  the  vulgar  love ;) 
And,  Bfarmion  giving  license  cold. 
His  tale  the  host  thus  gladly  told. 

XIX. 

THE  HOCT't  TALE. 

**  A  clerk  couM  tell  what  years  have  flown 
Since  Alexander  fill'd  our  throne 
(Third  monarch  of  that  warlike  name,) 
And  eke  the  time  when  here  he  came 
To  seek  Sir  Hugo,  then  our  lord : 
A  braver  never  drew  a  sword  j 
A  wiser  never,  at  the  hour 
Of  midnight,  spoke  the  word  of  power  i 
The  same,  whom  ancient  records  call 
The  founder  of  the  Goblin  Hall. 

1  would,  sir  knight,  your  longer  stay 
Gave  you  that  cavern  to  survey. 

Of  lofty  roof,  and  ample  size, 
Beneath  the  castle  deep  it  lies : 
To  hew  the  living  rock  profound. 
The  floor  to  pave,  the  arch  to  round. 
There  never  toil'd  a  mortal  arm,  « 

It  all  was  wrought  by  word  and  charm  i 
And  I  have  heard  my  grandsire  say, 
That  the  wild  clamour  and  affray 
Of  those  dread  artisans  of  hell. 
Who  labour'd  under  Hugo's  spell, 
Bounded  as  loud  as  ocean's  war, 
Among  the  caverns  of  Dunbar. 


XX. 

<«The  king  Lord  Gifibrdt  castle  sought. 

Deep  labouring  with  uncertain  thought 

Even  then  he  muster'd  all  his  host. 

To  meet  upon  the  western  coast ; 

For  Norse  and  Danish  galleys  plied 

Their  oar>  within  the  Frith  of  Clyde. 

There  floated  Haco's  banner  trim. 

Above  Norweyan  warriors  grim, 

Savage  of  heart,  and  large  of  limb ; 

Threatening  both  continent  and  isle, 

Bute,  Arran,  Cunningham,  and  Kyle. 

Lord  Giflbrd,  deep  beneath  the  ground. 

Heard  Alexander's  bugle  sound. 

And  tarried  not  his  garb  to  change, 

But,  in  his  wizard  habit  strange. 

Came  forth,— a  quaint  and  fearful  sight ! 

His  mantle  lined  with  foxskins  white } 

His  high  and  wrinkled  forehead  bore 

A  pointed  cap,  such  as  of  yore 

Clerks  say  that  Pharoah's  magi  wore ; 

His  shoes  were  mark'd  with  cross  and  spell, 

Upon  his  breast  a  pentacle  i 

His  zone,  of  virgin  parchment  thin, 

Or,  as  some  tell,  of  dead  man's  skin. 

Bore  many  a  planetary  sign, 

Combust,  and  retrogade,  and  trine  i 

And  in  his  hand  he  held  prepared, 

A  naked  sword  without  a  guard. 

XXL 

<*  Dire  dealings  with  the  fiendish  race 
Had  mark'd  strange  lines  upon  his  face  i 
Vigil  and  fast  had  worn  him  grim  i 
His  eyesight  dfzzled  seem'd,  and  dim, 
As  one  unused  to  upper  day ; 
E'en  his  own  menials  with  dismay 
Beheld,  sir  knight,  the  griesly  sire, 
In  this  unwonted  wild  attire  i 
Unwonted, — for  traditions  run. 
He  seldom  thus  beheld  the  sun. 

<  I  know,'  he  said, — his  voice  was  hoarse. 
And  broken  seem'd  its  hollow  force, — 

<  I  know  the  cause,  although  untold. 
Why  the  king  seeks  his  vassal's  holdt 
Vainly  from  me  my  liege  would  know 
His  kingdom's  future  weal  or  wo  i 
But  yet  if  strong  his  arm  and  heart. 
His  courage  may  do  more  than  art 

XXIL 

« *  Of  middle  air  the  demons  proud. 
Who  ride  upon  the  racking  cloud. 
Can  read,  in  fix'd  or  wandering  star. 
The  issue  of  events  afar, 
But  still  their  sullen  aid  withhold, 
Save  when  by  mightier  force  control'  'd. 
Such  late  I  summon 'd  to  my  hall  { 
And  though  so  potent  was  the  call. 
That  scarce  the  deepest  nook  of  hell 
I  deem'd  a  refuge  from  the  spell  s 
Yet,  obstinate  in  silence  still, 
The  haughty  demon  mocks  my  skill. 
But  thou,'-who  little  knowest  thy  might. 
As  bom  upon  that  blessed  night. 
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When  yawDiog  gnret,  and  dying  groao, 
Proclaim'd  bell's  empire  overthrown,— 
With  untaught  ralour  shall  compel] 
RespoDM  denied  to  magie  •pell.*—' 

*  Graroercy,'  quoth  our  nonareh  free, 

*  Place  biro  but  front  to  front  with  me. 
And,  by  thb  good  and  honoured  brand, 
The  gift  of  C(Bor-de-Uon*s  hand^— 
Soothly  I  swear,  that,  tide  what  tide, 
The  demon  shall  a  buAt  b4de.' 

His  bearing  bold  the  wiiaid  ▼iew*d. 

And  thus,  well  pleased,  his  speech  renewM  •-— 

*  There  spoke  the  blood  of  BAalcolm !    marki 
Forth  pacing  hence,  at  midnight  dark. 

The  rampart  seek,  whose  circling  erown 
Crests  the  ascent  of  yonder  down  i 
A  southern  entrance  shalt  thou  And ; 
There  halt,  and  there  thy  bugle  wind. 
And  trust  thine  elftn  foe  to  see. 
In  guise  of  thine  worst  enemy : 
Couch  then  thy  Itnce,  and  spur  thy  steed-* 
Upon  him !  and  Saint  George  to  speed ! 
If  be  go  down,  thou  soon  shalt  know 
Whate*er  these  airy  sprites  can  show  f— 
If  thy  heart  faU  thee  in  the  strife, 
I  am  no  warrant  for  thy  life.'— 

XXIU. 
•<  Soon  IS  the  midnight  bell  did  ring. 
Alone,  and  arm'd,  forth  rode  the  king 
To  thtt  old  camp's  deserted  round  s 
Sir  knight,  you  well  might  mark  the  mound. 
Left  hand  the  town,— the  Pietish  race, 
The  trench,  long  since,  in  blood  did  tract  i 
The  moor  around  is  brown  and  bare, 
The  space  within  is  green  and  fair. 
The  spot  our  village  children  know. 
For  there  the  earliest  wild  flowers  grow  | 
But  wo  betide  the  wandering  wight,        • 
That  treads  its  circles  in  the  night. 
The  breadth  across  the  bowshot  clear. 
Gives  ample  space  for  full  career } 
Opposed  to  the  four  points  of  heaven. 
By  four  deep  gaps  are  entrance  given. 
The  southernmost  our  monarch  past. 
Halted  and  blew  a  gallant  blast: 
And  on  the  north,  within  the  ring, 
Appear'd  the  form  of  England's  king. 
Who  then,  a  thousand  leagues  afar. 
In  Palestine  waged  holy  war  t 
Tet  arms  like  England's  did  he  wield, 
Alike  the  leopards  In  the  shield, 
Alike  hb  Syrian  courser's  frame. 
The  rider*s  length  of  limb  the  same : 
Long  afterwards  did  Scotland  know, 
Fell  Edward*  was  her  deadliest  foe. 

XXIV. 
**  The  vblon  made  our  monarch  start, 
But  soon  he  mannM  hU  noble  heart. 
And,  in  the  first  career  they  ran, 
The  elftn  knight  fell,  hone  and  man  | 
Yet  did  a  splinter  of  his  lance 
Through  Alexandei's  visor  glance. 


*  Edward  L|  surnamed  Tiingshanks. 


And  raised  the  skin— a  p«By  wovDd. 
The  king,  light  leaping  to  the  grouiii 
With  naked  blade  hb  phantom  foe  . 
Compell'd  the  future  war  t»  show. 
Of  Laigs  he  saw  the  glorioaa  plain, 
Where  still  gigantic  bones  Nmaln, 

Memorial  of  the  Danish  war  i 
Himself  he  saw,  amid  the  field. 
On  high  hU  brandbh'd  war-aju  wielA 

And  strike  proud  Haco  from  hb  cm 
While  all  around  the  shadowy  kings 
Denmark's  grim  ravens  eower'd  thMa  vngb 
rrb  said,  that,  in  that  awful  nigM, 
Remoter  vuions  met  hb  sight, 
Fore-ehowing  future  conquests  hi, 
When  our  sons'  sons  wage  northem  wari 
A  royal  city,  tower,  and  spire, 
Redden'd  the  midnight  sky  with  fire. 
And  shouting  crews  her  navy  bore 
Triumphant  to  the  victor  shore. 
Such  signs  may  learned  clerks  explain. 
They  pass  the  wit  of  simple  swain. 

XXV. 

**  The  joyful  king  tum'd  home  again. 
Headed  hb  host,  and  quell'd  the  Dane ; 
But  yearly,  when  retum'd  the  night 
Of  hb  strange  combat  with  the  sprite,  ^ 

Hb  wound  must  bleed  and  smart  t 
Lord  Giffbrd  then  would  gibing  say, 
<  Bold  as  ye  were,  my  liege,  ye  pay 

The  penance  of  your  start' 
Long  since,  beneath  Dunfermline's  nave. 
King  Alexander  fills  hb  grave, 

Our  lady  give  him  rest ! 
Tet  still  the  mighty  spear  and  shield 
The  elfin  warrior  doth  wbld. 

Upon  the  brown  hiUt  breast  t 
And  many  a  knight  hath  proved  hb  chaQce, 
In  the  charm'd  ring  to  break  a  lance. 

But  all  have  foully  sped ; 
Save  two,  as  legends  tell,  and  they 
Weie  Walbce  wight,  tnd  Gilbert  Hay/— 

Gentles,  my  tale  b  said."-^ 

XXVL 

The  quaighs*  were  deep,  the  ]k|ner  strong, 
And  on  the  tale  the  yeomen-throng. 
Had  made  a  comment  sage  and  long. 

But  Marmion  gave  a  sign ; 
And,  with  their  lord,  the  squires  retire  i 
The  rest,  around  the  hostel  fire. 

Their  drowsy  limbs  recline  i 
For  pillow,  underneath  each  head. 
The  quiver  and  the  tirge  were  laid. 
Deep  slumbering  on  the  hostel  floor, 
Oppress'd  with  toll  and  ale,  they  snore  i 
The  dying  flame,  in  fitAil  change. 
Threw  on  the  group  its  shadows  strange. 

XXVIL 

Apart,  and  nestling  in  the  hay 
Of  a  waste  loft,  Fitx-Eustace  lay  | 


e  A  wooden  cu(h  composed  of  sutves  hooped  tJigether. 
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Scarce  by  tbt  pate  moonlight,  wera  aeen 
The  fokUogs  of  bit  nantlo  gratD : 
Lightly  bt  dfoamf,  as  youth  will  dreaa, 
Of  fport  by  thicket,  or  by  stream, 
Of  hawk  or  bovod,  of  ring  or  glore. 
Or,  lighter  yet,  of  lady's  lore. 
A  cautions  tread  his  slumber  broke, 
And  close  beside  him,  when  he  woke. 
In  mocnbeam  half,  and  half  in  gloom. 
Stood  a  tall  form  with  nodding  plnmei 
But,  ere  his  dagger  Eostace  drew, 
His  master  Marmion'S  voice  he  knew* 

XXVIII. 
-^  Fitz-Bustace !  rise,— I  cannot  rest. 
Yon  churls  wild  legend  haunts  my  breast. 
And  graver  thoughts  hare  chafed  my  mood, 
The  air  must  cool  my  feverish  blood  i 
And  fain  would  I  ride  forth,  to  see 
The  scene  of  elfin  chivalry. 
Arise,  and  saddle  me  my  steed, 
And»  gentle  Eustace,  take  good  heed 
Thou  dost  not  rouse  the  drowsy  slaves 
I  would  not  that  the  prating  knaves 
Had  cause  for  saying,  o'er  their  ale, 
That  I  could  credit  such  a  tale." 
Then  softly  down  the  steps  they  slid, 
Eustace  toe  stable  door  undid, 
And,  darkling,  Marmion's  steed  arrayM, 
While,  whispering,  thus  the  baron  said  :^  * 

XXIX. 

**  Didst  never,  good  my  youth,  hear  tell 

That  on  the  hour  when  I  was  born, 
St  George,  who  graced  my  sire's  chapelle, 
Down  from  his  steed  of  marble  fell, 

A  weary  wight  forlorn  ? 
The  flattering  chaplains  all  agree, 
rbe  champion  left  his  steed  to  me. 
I  would,  the  omen's  truth  to  show. 
That  I  could  meet  this  elfin  foe ! 
BUthe  would  I  battle  for  the  right 
To  ask  one  question  at  the  sprite  :— 
Vain  thought !  for  elves,  if  elves  there  be. 
An  empty  race,  by  fount  or  sea, 
To  dashing  waters  dance  and  sing. 
Or  round  the  green  oak  wheel  they  ring."— 
Thus  speaking,  he  his  steed  bestrode. 
And  from  the  jostel  slowly  rode. 
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Fitz-Eustace  fo.low'd  him  abroad. 
And  mark'd  him  paee  the  village  road, 
And  Ikten'd  to  his  horse's  tramp* 

Till,  by  the  lessening  sound. 
He  judged  that  of  the  Pietish  camp 

Lord  Marmion  sought  the  round. 
Wonder  it  seem'd,  in  the  squire's  eyes^ 
That  one,  so  wary  held,  and  wise,-^ 
Of  whom,  'twas  said,  he  searoe  received 
For  gospel  what  the  church  believed. 
Should,  sUrr'd  by  idle  Ule, 
Hide  forth  in  silence  of  the  night. 
As  hoping  half  to  meet  a  sprite, 

Array'd  in  plate  and  mail. 
For  liUle  did  Fitz-Eustace  know. 
That  passions,  in  contending  flow 

Unfix  the  strongest  mmd  i 


Wearied  from  doubt  to  doubt  to  flee. 
We  welcome  fond  credulity, 
Guide  confident,  though  blind. 

XXXI. 

Little  for  this  Fitz-Eostaee  cared* 
But,  patient,  waited  till  he  heard. 
At  dhtance,  prick'd  to  ntmeet  speed* 
The  iisot-tramp  of  a  flying  steed. 

Come  townward  rushing  on  t 
First,  dead,  as  If  on  turf  it  trod, 
Then  clattering  on  the  village  fond. 
In  other  pace  than  forth  he  yode,* 

Retum'd  Lord  Marmion. 
Down  hastily  he  sprang  from  sella. 
And,  in  his  haste,  well  nigh  he  fell  i 
To  the  squire's  hand  the  rein  he  threw 
And  spoke  no  word  as  he  withdrew  i 
But  yet  the  moonlight  did  betray. 
The  falcon  crest  was  soil'd  with  clay  t 
And  plainly  might  Fitz-Eostaoe  see, 
By  stains  upon  the  chaiiger'k  knee* 
And  his  left  side,  that  on  the  moot 
He  had  not  kept  his  footing  sure. 
Long  musing  on  these  wondrous  signs. 
At  length  to  rest  the  squire  reelinee— 
Broken  and  short ;  for  still  between, 
Would  dreams  of  terror  intervene  i 
Eustace  did  ne'er  so  blithely  mark 
The  first  notes  of  the  morning  lark. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  CANTO  IV. 
TO  JAMES   SKENE,   ESQ. 

A$kettiel,  EtMck  rwttL 
Ah  ancient  minstrel  sagely  said, 
«  Where  is  the  life  which  late  we  led  ?" 
That  motely  clown,  in  Ardenwood, 
Whom  humorous  Jaques  with  envy  view'd. 
Not  e'en  that  clown  could  amplify, 
On  this  trite  text,  so  long  as  I. 
Eleven  years  we  now  may  tell, 
Since  we  have  known  each  other  well  i 
Since,  riding  side  by  side,  our  hand 
First  drew  the  voluntary  brand ; 
And  sure,  through  many  a  varied  scene, 
Unkindness  never  came  between. 
Away  thesi  winged  years  have  flown, 
To  join  the  mass  of  ages  gone ; 
And  though  deep  mark'd,  like  all  below. 
With  checker'd  shades  of  joy  and  wo ; 
Though  tbou  o'er  realms,  and  seas  hast  ranged^ 
Mark'd  cities  lost,  and  empires  changed. 
While  here,  at  home,  my  narrower  ken 
Somewhat  of  manners  saw,  and  men ; 
Though  varying  wishes,  hopes,  and  fears, 
Fever'd  the  progress  of  these  years. 
Yet  now  days,  weeks,  and  months,  but  i 
The  recollection  of  a  dream ; 
So  still  we  glide  down  to  the  sea 
Of  fathomless  eternity. 
Even  now  it  scarcely  seems  a  day. 
Since  first  I  turn'd  this  Idle  lay ; 

*  Used  \xj  old  poeu  for  «mn/. 
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A  task  10  often  thrown  aside, 
When  leisure  graver  caret  denied. 
That  now,  November's  dreary  gale. 
Whose  voice  inspired  my  opening  tale. 
That  same  November  gale*once  more 
Whirls  the  dry  leaves  on  Yarrow  shore. 
Their  vez*d  boughs  streaming  to  the  iky, 
Once  more  our  naked  birches  sigh. 
And  Blackhouse  heights,  and  Ettrick  Pen, 
Have  donn'd  their  wintry  shrouds  again  i 
And  mountain  dark,  and  flooded  mead. 
Bid  us  forsake  the  banks  of  Tweed. 
Earlier  than  wont  ak>ng  the  sky, 
Miz'd  with  the  rack,  the  snowmlstfl  fly  | 
The  shepherd,  who,  in  summer  sun, 
Has  something  of  our  envy  won. 
As  thou  with  pencil,  I  with  pen. 
The  features  traced  of  hill  and  glen'; 
He  who,  outstretch  *d  the  livelong  day. 
At  ease  among  the  heath-flowers  lay, 
View'd  the  light  clouds  with  vacant  look 
Or  slumber'd  o*er  his  tatter'd  book. 
Or  idly  busied  him  to  guide 
His  angle  o*er  the  lesten'd  tide  t— 
At  midnight  now,  the  snowy  plain 
Finds  sterner  labour  for  the  twain. 

When  red  bath  set  the  beamiest  sun, 
Through  heavy  vapours  dank  and  dun  { 
When  the  tired  ploughman,  dry  and  warm. 
Hears,  half  asleep,  the  rising  storm 
Hurling  the  hail  and  sleeted  rain. 
Against  the  casement^s  tinkliog  pane  t 
The  sounds  that  drive  wild  deer,  and  fox. 
To  shelter  in  the  brake  and  rocks, 
Are  warnings  which  the  shepherd  ask 
To  dismal  and  to  dangerous  task. 
Oft  he  looks  forth,  and  hopes,  in  vain. 
The  blast  may  sink  in  mellowing  rain  s 
Till,  dark  above  and  white  below. 
Decided  drives  the  flakes  of  snow. 
And  forth  the  hardy  swain  must  go. 
Long,  with  dejected  look  and  whine. 
To  leave  his  hearth  the  dogs  repine  \ 
Whistling  and  cheering  them  to  aid. 
Around  his  backs  he  wreathes  the  plaid: 
Hit  flock  he  gathers,  and  he  guides 
To  open  downs  and  mountain  sides. 
Where  fiercest  though  the  tempest  blow, 
Least  deeply  lies  the  drift  below. 
The  blast,  that  whistles  o*er  the  fells, 
StiflTens  his  locks  to  icicles ; 
Oft  he  looks  back,  while,  streaming  far, 
His  cottage  window  seems  a  star^-« 
Loses  its  feeble  gleam, — and  then 
Turns  patient  to  the  blast  again. 
And,  facing  to  the  tempest's  sweep. 
Drives  through  the  gloom  his  lagging  sheep. 
If  fails  his  heart,  if  his  limbs  faU, 
Benumbing  death  is  in  the  gale  i 
His  paths,  his  landmarks,  all  unknown. 
Close  to  the  hut  no  more  his  own, 
Close  to  the  aid  he  sought  in  vain. 
The  mom  may  find  the  stiffen *d  swain  i 
The  widow  sees,  at  dawning  pale. 
His  orphans  raise  their  feeble  wail  t 
And,  close  beside  him,  in  the  snow. 
Poor  Yarrow,  partner  of  their  wo. 


Couches  upon  his  matter's  breast. 
And  licks  his  cheek  to  break  hit  reet 
Who  envies  now  the  thepherd't  let. 
Hit  healthy  fare,  hit  rural  cot. 
Hit  tummer  couch  by  greenwood  tne» 
Hit  ruttic  kim't*  loud  revelry. 
Hit  native  blll-notet,  tuned  on  high. 
To  Ifarion  of  the  blithetoroe  eye  % 
Hit  crook,  hit  tcrip,  hit  oaten  reed. 
And  all  Arcadia's  golden  creed  ? 

Changes  not  to  with  ut,  my  Skene,  • 
Of  human  life  the  varying  tcene  ? 
Our  youthful  summer  oft  we  see 
Dance  by  on  wings  of  game  and  glee. 
While  the  dark  storm  reserves  its  :age. 
Against  the  winter  of  our  age : 
As  he,  the  ancient  chief  of  Troy, 
Hb  manhood  spent  in  peace  and  joy. 
But  Grecian  fires,  and  loud  alarms, 
Call'd  ancient  Priam  forth  to  arms. 
Then  happy  those — since  earth  mutt  draim 
Hit  thare  of  pleasure,  share  of  pain. 
Then  happy  those,  beloved  of  heaven. 
To  whom  the  mingled  cup  is  given 
Whose  lenient  sorrows  find  relief. 
Whose  joys  are  chasten'd  by  their  griei^ 
And  such  a  lot,  my  Skene,  was  thine. 
When  thou  of  late  wert  doom'd  to  twine,—- 
Juft  when  thy  bridal  hour  was  by, — 
The  cypress  with  the  myrtle  tie. 
Just  on  thy  bride  her  sire  had  smiled. 
And  bless'd  the  union  of  his  child. 
When  love  must  change  its  joyous  cheer, 
And  wipe  affection's  filial  tear. 
Nor  did  the  actions,  next  his  end. 
Speak  more  the  father  than  the  friend  t 
Scarce  had  lamented  Forl>es  paid 
The  tribute  to  his  minstrel's  shade ; 
The  tale  of  friendship  scarce  was  told 
Ere  the  narrator'^  heart  was  cold — 
Far  we  may  search  before  we  find 
A  heart  so  manly  and  so  kind ! 
But  not  around  his  honour'd  urn 
Shall  friends  alone  and  kindred  mourn  i 
The  thousand  eyes  his  care  had  dried. 
Pour  at  his  name  a  bitter  tide ; 
And  frequent  falls  the  grateful  dew. 
For  benefits  the  world  ne'er  knew. 
If  mortal  charity  dare  claim 
The  Almighty's  attributed  name. 
Inscribe  above  his  mouldering  clay, 
**  The  widow's  thield,  the  ori>han'ft  stay*** 
Nor,  though  it  wake  thy  torrow,  deem 
My  verte  intrudet  on  this  tad  theme  i 
For  tacred  wat  the  pen  that  wrote, 
•*  Thy  father'i  friend  forget  thou  not" 
And  grateful  title  may  I  plead. 
For  many  a  kindly  word  and  deed. 
To  bring  my  tribute  to  hit  grave  :— 
»Tb  UtUe— but  >Ut  all  I  have. 

To  thee,  perchance,  thit  rambling  ttrala 
Recallt  our  summer  walks  again  ( 
When,  doing  naught,— and,  to  speak  true. 
Not  anxious  to  find  aught  to  do,— 
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The  wild  unbounded  hills  we  ranged. 
While  oft  our  talk  its  topic  changed. 
And  desultory  as  our  way, 
Ranged,  uncon  fined,  from  grave  to  gay. 
Even  when  it  flagg'd,  as  oft  will  chance, 
No  effort  made  to  break  its  trance, 
We  could  right  pleaskntly  pursue 
Our  sports  in  social  silence,  too  { 
Thou  gravely  labouring  to  portray 
Toe  blighted  oak's  fantastic  spray ; 
I  spelling  o*er,  with  much  delight. 
The  legend  of  that  antique  knight, 
Tirante  by  name,  ycleped  the  White. 
At  cither's  feet  a  trusty  squire, 
Pandour  and  Camp,  with  eyes  of  fire. 
Jealous,  each  other's  motions  view'd, 
And  scarce  snppress'd  their  ancient  feud. 
The  laverock  whistled  from  the  cloud  { 
The  stream  was  lively,  but  not  loud ; 
From  the  white  thorn  the  Mayflower  shed 
Its  dewy  fragrance  round  our  head  t 
Kot  Ariel  lived  more  merrily 
Under  the  blossom'd  bough,  than  we. 

And  blithesome  nights,  too,  have  been  ours. 
When  winter  stript  the  summer's  bowers. 
Careless  we  heard,  what  now  I  hear. 
The  wild  blast  sighing  deep  and  drear. 
When  fires  were  bright  and  lamps  beam'd  gay. 
And  ladies  tuned  the  lovely  lay ; 
And  he  was  held  a  laggard  soul. 
Who  shunn'd  to  quaff  the  sparkling  bowl 
Then  he,  whose  absence  we  deplore. 
Who  breathes  the  gales  of  Devon's  shore. 
The  longer  miss'd,  bewail'd  the  more ; 

And  thou,  and  I,  and  dear  loved  R , 

And  one  whose  name  I  may  not  say,— 

For  not  Mimosa's  tender  tree 

Shrinks  sooner  from  the  touch  than  he,— 

In  merry  chorus  well  combined. 

With  laughter  drown'd  the  whistling  wind. 

Mirth  was  within ;  and  care,  without. 

Might  gnaw  her  nails  to  hear  our  shout 

Not  but  amid  the  buxom  scene 

Some  grave  discourse  might  intervene— 

Of  the  good  horse  that  bore  him  best, 

His  shoulder,  hoof,  and  arching  crest : 

For,  like  mad  Tom's,*  our  chiefest  care. 

Was  horse  to  ride,  and  weapon  wear. 

Such  nights  we've  had ;  and,  though  the  game 

Of  manhood  be  more  sober  tame. 

And  though  the  field  day,  or  the  drill. 

Seem  less  important  now— yet  still 

Such  may  we  hope  to  share  again. 

The  sprightly  thought  inspires  my  strain ! 

And  mark,  how,  like  a  horseman  true, 

Lord  Marmion's  march  I  thus  renew. 


Canto  IV. 

THE  CAMP. 
I. 

EiTSTACE,  I  said,  did  blithely  mark 
The  first  notes  of  the  merry  lark. 


^  See  SSng  Lear. 


The  lark  sung  shrill,  the  cock  he  erew, 
And  loudly  Marmion's  bugle  blew. 
And,  with  their  light  and  lively  call. 
Brought  groom  and  yeoman  to  the  stalL 

Whistling  they  <«kme,  and  free  of  heart. 
But  soon  their  mood  was  changed  s 

Complaint  was  beard  on  every  part 
Of  something  disarranged. 
Some  clamour'd  loud  for  armour  lost } 
Some  brawl'd  and  wrangled  with  the  hosti 
«♦  By  Beckefs  bones,"  cried  one  *«  I  fear 
That  some  false  Scot  has  stolen  my  spear  !** 
Young  Blount,  Lord  Marmion's  second  squire, 
Found  his  steed  wet  with  sweat  and  mire ; 
Although  the  rated  horseboy  sware, 
Last  night  he  dress'd  him  sleek  and  fair. 
While  chafed  the  impatient  squire  like  thunte. 
Old  Hubert  shouts,  in  fear  and  wonder, — 
"  Help  gentle  Blount !  help,  comrades  all ! 
Bevis  lies  dying  in  his  stall ; 
To  Marmion  who  the  plight  dare  tell. 
Of  the  good  steed  he  loves  so  well  ?"-^ 
Gaping  for  fear  and  ruth  they  saw 
The  charger  panting  on  his  straw; 
Till  one,  who  would  seem  wisest  cxwd,-^ 
<*  What  else  but  evil  could  betide. 
With  that  cursed  palmer  for  our  guide  P 
Better  we  had  through  mire  and  bush 
Been  lanternled  by  friar  Rush." 

n. 

Fitz-Eustace,  who  the  cause  but  guess'd, 

Nor  wholly  understood. 
His  comrade's  clamorous  plaints  suppressed  | 

He  knew  Lord  Marmion's  mood. 
Him,  ere  he  issued  forth,  he  sought. 
And  found  deep  plunged  in  gloomy  thought, 

And  did  his  tale  display 
Simply,  as  if  he  knew  of  naught 

To  cause  such  disarray. 
Lord  Marmion  gave  attention  cold. 
Nor  marvell'd  at  the  wonders  told,— 
Pass'd  them  as  accidents  of  course. 
And  bade  his  clarions  sound  to  horse. 

IIL 

Young  Henry  Blount,  meanwhile,  the  coft 
Had  reckon'd  with  their  Scottish  host| 
And  as  the  charge  he  cast  and  paid, 
**  111  thou  deservest  thy  hire,"  he  said ; 

<*  Dost  see,  thou  knave,  my  horse's  plight  f 
Fairies  have  ridden  him  all  the  night. 

And  left  him  in  a  foam ! 
I  trust  that  soon  a  conjuring  band. 
With  English  cross,  and  blazing  brand. 
Shall  drive  the  devils  from  this  land 

To  their  infernal  home  < 
For  in  this  haunted  den,  I  trow. 
All  night  they  trampled  to  and  fro,* 
The  laughing  host  look'd  on  the  hire,'» 
**  Gramercy,  gentle  southern  squire. 
And  if  thou  comest  among  the  rest. 
With  Scottish  broad  sword  to  be  blest. 


•.i^MW  Will  o' the  Wisp. 
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Sharp  be  the  bimnd,  tod  sura  the  blow. 
And  short  tbo  pang  to  nndtrgo.**-* 
Here  staj'd  their  talk^or  Blannioo 
Gave  now  the  tignal  to  aet  on. 
The  palmer  tbowiog  forth  the  waj. 
They  JoomeyM  all  the  morning  daj. 

IV. 

The  green-sward  way  was  smooth  and  good. 

Through  Humbie's  and  through  Saltoun's  wood  s 

A  forest  glade  which,  varying  still, 

Here  gave  a  view  of  dale  and  hill ; 

There  narrower  closed,  till  over  head 

A  vaulted  screen  the  branches  made. 

«  A  pleasant  path,"  Fltz-Eustace  said  i 

«  Such  as  were  errant-knights  might  see 

Adventures  of  high  chivalry ; 

Might  meet  some  damsel  flying  fast, 

With  hair  unbound,  and  looks  aghast } 

And  smooth  and  level  course  were  here. 

In  her  defence  to  break  a  spear. 

Here,  too,  are  twilight  nooks  and  dells 

And  oft,  in  such,  the  story  tells, 

The  damsel  kind,  from  danger  freed, 

Did  grateful  pay  her  champion*8  meed."— 

He  spoke  to  cheer  lord  Marmion's  mind  i 

Perchance  to  show  his  lore  design'd  s 
For  Eustace  much  bad  pored 

Upon  a  huge  romantic  tome, 

In  the  hall-window  of  his  home. 

Imprinted  at  the  antique  dome 
Of  Caxtoo  or  De  Worde. 

Therefore  he  spoke, — ^but  spoke  in  rain, 

For  Marmion  answer'd  naught  again. 


Now  sudden,  distant  trumpets  shrill, 
In  notes  prolong*d  by  wood  and  hill, 

Were  heard  to  echo  far  i 
Each  ready  archer  grasp'd  his  bow. 
But  by  the  flourish  soon  they  know, 

They  breathed  no  point  of  war. 
Yet  cautious,  as  in  foeman's  land, 
Lord  Marmion's  order  speeds  the  band 

Some  opener  ground  to  gain  i 
And  scarce  a  furlong  had  they  rode. 
When  thinner  trees,  receding,  showM 

A  little  woodland  plain. 
Just  in  that  advantageous  glade 
The  halting  troop  a  line  had  made, 
Ai  forth  'rom  the  opposing  shade 

Issued  a  gallant  train. 
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First  came  the  trumpets  at  whose  clang 
So  late  the  forest  echoes  rang  i 
On  prancing  steeds  they  forward  pressed, 
With  scarlet  mantle,  azure  vest } 
Each  at  hb  trump  a  banner  wore. 
Which  Scotland's  royal  scutcheon  bore  | 
Heralds  and  pursuivants,  by  name 
Bute,  Islay,  Marchmount,  Rothsay,  eame 
In  painted  Ubards,  proudly  showing 
Gules,  argent,  or,  and  asure  glowing. 
Attendant  on  a  king-at-anns. 


Whose  hand  the  armorial  truncheon  held. 
That  feudal  strife  had  often  quellM, 
When  wildest  its  alarms. 

VIL 
He  was  a  man  of  middle  age  i 
In  aspeet  manly,  grave,  and  sage. 

As  on  king's  errand  come  i 
But  in  the  glances  of  his  eye, 
A  penetrating,  keen,  and  sly 

Expression  found  its  home  i 
The  flash  of  that  satiric  rage. 
Which,  bursting  on  the  early  stage. 
Branded  the  vices  of  the  age. 

And  broke  the  keys  of  Rome. 
On  milk-white  palfrey  forth  he  paced  i 
His  cap  of  maintenance  was  graced 

With  the  proud  heron  plume. 
From  his  steed's  shoulder,  loin  and  breaat. 

Silk  housings  swept  the  ground. 
With  Scotland's  arms,  device,  and  crest, 

Embroider'd  round  and  round. 
The  double  treasure  might  you  see, 

Firs^.  by  Achaius  borne. 
The  thistle,  and  the  fleur-de-lis. 

And  gallant  unicorn. 
So  bright  the  kings  armorial  coat. 
That  scarce  the  dazzled  eye  could  note. 
In  living  colours  blazon 'd  brave. 
The  lion,  which  his  title  gave. 
A  train,  which  well  l>eseem'd  his  state. 
But  all  unarm'd,  around  him  wait 

Still  is  thy  name  in  high  account. 
And  still  thy  verse  has  charms. 

Sir  David  Lindesay  of  the  Mount, 
Lord  lion-king-at-arms ! 

vin. 

Down  from  his  horse  did  Marmion  sprinf^ 
Soon  as  he  saw  the  lion-king ; 
For  well  the  stately  baron  knew 
To  him  such  courtesy  was  due. 
Whom  royal  James  himself  had  crownM, 
And  on  his  temples  placed  the  round 

Of  Scotland's  ancient  diadem ; 
And  wet  his  brow  with  hallow'd  wine. 
And  on  his  finger  given  to  shine 
The  emblematic  gem. 
Their  mutual  greetings  duly  made, 
Tlie  lion  thus  his  message  said : — 
**  Though  Scotland's  king  hath  deeply  iwort 
Ne'er  to  knit  faith»  with  Henry  more. 
And  strictly  hath  forbid  resort 
From  England  to  his  royal  court  | 
Yet,  for  he  knows  lord  Marmiont  nssie. 
And  honours  much  his  warlike  fame 
My  liege  hath  deem'd  it  shame,  and  lack 
Of  courtesy,  to  turn  him  back  t 
And,  by  his  order,  I,  your  guide. 
Must  lodging  fit  and  fair  provide. 
Till  finds  king  James  meet  time  to  see 
The  flower  of  English  chivalry." 

IX. 
Though  inly  chafed  at  this  delay 
Lord  Marmion  bears  it  as  he  may. 
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The  palmer,  his  raysterkms  guide. 

For  none  were  in  the  castle  then 

Beholding  thus  his  place  supplied. 

But  women,  boys,  or  aged  men. 

Sought  to  take  leare  in  vain  s 

With  eyes  scarce  dried,  the  sorrowing  daoMy 

Strict  was  the  Iton^king'S  commuid. 

To  welcome  noble  Marmion,  cane  i 

That  none  who  rode  in  Mannion*s  hand 

Her  son,  a  stripling  twelve  years  ok). 

Should  sever  from  the  train : 

Proffer'd  the  baron's  rein  to  hold  | 

"  England  has  here  enow  of  spies 

For  each  man  that  could  draw  a  sword 

In  lady  Heron's  witching  eyes :" 

Had  march'd  that  morning  with  their  lord. 

To  Marchmount  thus,  apart,  he  said, 

Earl  Adam  Hepburn,— he  who  died 

Bat  fair  pretext  to  Marmion  made. 

On  FU)dden  by  his  sovereign's  side. 

The  right  hand  path  they  now  decline, 

Long  may  his  lady  look  in  vain  ! 

And  trace  against  the  stream  the  Tyne. 

She  ne'er  shall  sec  his  gallant  train 

X. 

'Twas  a  brave  race,  before  the  name 

At  length  up  that  wild  dale  they  wind. 

'f  hated  Bothwell  stain'd  their  &me. 

Where  Critchtoun-castle  crowns  the  hanki 

For  there  the  lion's  care  assign 'd 

XIII. 

A  lodging  meet  for  Marmion's  rank. 

And  here  two  days  did  Marmion  rest. 

That  castle  rises  on  the  steep 

With  every  rite  that  honour  claims. 

Of  the  green  vale  of  Tyae  ; 

Attended  as  the  king's  own  guest  r^ 

And  far  beneath,  where  slow  they  creep 

Such  the  command  of  royal  James, 

From  pool  to  eddy,  dark  and  deep, 

Who  marshall'd  them  bis  lands  array. 

Where  alders  moist,  and  willows  weep, 

Upon  the  Borough-moor  that  lay. 

You  hear  her  streams  repine. 

Perchance  he  would  not  foeman's  eye 

The  towers  in  different  ages  rose; 

Upon  his  gathering  host  should  pry, 

Their  various  architecture  shows 

Till  full  prepared  was  every  band 

The  builders*  various  hands  $ 

To  march  against  the  English  land. 

A  mighty  mass  that  could  oppose. 

Here  while  they  dwelt,  did  Lindesay's  wit 

When  deadliest  hatred  fired  its  foes, 

Oft  cheer  the  baron's  moodier  fit: 

The  vengeful  Douglas  bands.          • 

And,  in  his  turn,  he  knew  to  prize 

XI. 

Lord  Marmion's  powerful  mind,  and  wise 

Critchtoun  !  though  now  thy  miry  court 

Train'd  in  the  lore  of  Rome  and  Greece, 

But  pens  the  lazy  steer  and  sheep. 

And  policies  of  war  and  peace. 

Thy  turrets  rude  and  totter'd  keep 

XIV. 

Have  been  the  minstrel's  loved  resort. 

It  chanced,  as  fell  the  second  night. 

Oft  have  I  traced,  within  thy  fort, 

That  on  the  battlement  they  walk'd. 

Of  moulderbg  shields  the  mystic  sense, 

And,  by  the  slowly  fading  light. 

Scutcheons  of  honour,  or  pretence. 

On  varying  topics  talk'd ; 

Quarter'd  in  old  armorial  sort, 

And,  unaware,  the  herald-bard 

Remains  of  rude  magnificence. 

Said,  Marmion  might  his  toil  have  spared 

Nor  wholly  yet  hath  time  defaced 

In  travelling  so  far ; 

Thy  lordly  gallery  fair  i 

For  that  a  messenger  from  heaven 

Nor  yet  the  stony  chord  unbraced. 

In  vain  to  James  had  counsel  given 

Whose  twisted  knots,  with  roses  laced, 

Against  the  English  war : 

Adorn  thy  ruin'd  stair. 

And,  closer  question'd,  thus  he  told 

Stai  rises  unimpair'd,  below, 

A  tale  which  chronicles  of  old 

The  court-yard*!  graceful  portico  | 

In  Scottish  story  have  enroll'd : — 

Above  its  cornice,  row  and  row. 

Of  fairhewn  facets  richly  show 

XV. 

Their  pointed  diamond  form. 

SIR  DAvin  lutdesat's  tale. 

Though  there  but  homeless  cattle  go 

«  Of  all  the  palaces  so  fair. 

To  shield  them  from  the  storm. 

Built  for  the  royal  dwelling. 

And,  shuddering,  still  may  we  explore. 

In  Scotland,  far  beyond  compare 

Where  oft  whilome  were  captives  pent. 

Linlithgow  is  excelling ; 

The  darkness  of  thy  massy-more  i* 

And  in  its  park,in  jovial  June, 

Or,  from  thy  grass-grown  battlement, 

How  sweet  the  merry  linnet's  tune. 

May  trace,  in  undulating  line. 

How  blithe  the  blackbird's  lay ! 

The  sluggish  mazes  of  the  Tyne. 

The  wild  buck  bells'  from  ferny  brake. 

XII. 

The  coot  dives  merry  on  the  lake. 

Another  aspect  Crichtoun  show'd. 
As  through  its  portal  Marmion  rode; 
But  yet  'twas  melancholy  state 
Received  him  at  the  outer  gate ; 

The  saddest  heart  might  pleasure  take 

To  see  all  nature  gay. 
But  June  is  to  our  sovereign  dear 
The  heaviest  month  in  all  the  yean 

*  The  pit,  or  prison  vaulu 

e  An  ancl*ai  word  for  the  cry  of  deer. 
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Too  well  bis  caufe  of  grief  yoa  know, 
June  saw  his  father's  overthrow. 
Wo  to  the  traitors  who  coald  bring 
The  princely  boj  against  his  king ! 
Still  in  hb  conscience  bums  the  sting. 
In  offices  as  strict  as  lent. 
King  James's  June  is  ever  spent 

XVI. 
'  When  last  this  ruthful  month  was  come 
And  in  Linlithgow's  holy  dome 

The  king,  as  wont,  was  praying  i 
While  for  his  royal  lather's  soul, 
The  chanters  sung,  the  bells  did  toll. 

The  bishop  mass  was  saying-^ 
For  now  the  year  brought  round  again 
The  day  the  luckless  king  was  slain— 
In  Katharine's  aisle  the  monarch  knelt. 
With  sackcloth  shirt,  and  iron  belt. 

And  eyes  with  sorrow  streaming ; 
Around  him,  in  their  stalls  of  state. 
The  thistle's  knight-companions  sate. 

Their  banners  o'er  them  beaming. 

I,  too,  was  there,  and,  sooth  to  tell, 

Bedeafen'd  with  the  jingling  knell. 

Was  watching  where  the  sunbeams  fell. 
Through  the  stain *d  casement  gleaming ; 

But,  while  I  mark'd  what  next  befell. 
It  seem'd  as  I  were  dreaming. 
Stepp'd  from  the  crowd  a  ghostly  wight. 
In  azure  gown,  with  cincture  white, 
His  forehead  bald,  his  head  was  bare, 
Down  hung  at  length  his  yellow  hair. — 
Now  nu)ck  me  not  when,  good  my  lord, 
I  pledge  to  you  my  knightly  word. 
That,  when  I  saw  his  placid  grace. 
His  simple  majesty  of  face. 
His  solemn  bearing,  and  his  pace 

So  stately  gliding  on,-«- 
Seem'd  to  me  ne'er  did  limner  paint 
So  just  an  image  of  the  saint 
Who  propp'd  the  virgin  in  her  fidnt,— 

The  loved  apostle  John. 

XVII. 
«  He  stepp'd  before  the  monarch's  chair 
And  stood  with  rustic  plainness  there, 

And  little  reverence  made  i 
Kor  head,  nor  body,  bow'd  nor  bent, ' 
But  on  the  desk  his  arm  he  lent. 

And  words  like  these  he  said, 
In  a  low  voice,— but  never  tone 
So  thrill'd  through  vein,  and  nerve,  and  bonei- 

<  My  mother  sent  me  from  afar. 
Sir  king,  to  warn  thee  not  to  war^* 

Wo  waits  on  thine  array } 
If  war  thou  wilt,  of  woman  fair. 
Her  witching  wiles  and  wanton  snare, 
James  Stuart,  doubly  wam'd  beware  i 

God  keep  thee  as  he  may !' 
The  wondering  monarch  seem'd  to  seek 

For  answer,  and  found  none ; 
And  when  he  raised  his  head  to  speak, 

The  monitor  was  gone. 
The  marshall  and  mjrself  had  cast 
To  stop  him  as  he  outward  past ; 


But,  lighter  than  the  whirlwindt  blast 

He  vanish'd  from  our  eyes. 
Like  sunbeam  on  the  billow  cast. 

That  glaneea  bnt»  and  dies."— 

XVIIL 

While  Lindesay  told  this  marvel  strange. 

The  twilight  was  so  pale. 
He  mark'd  not  Marmiont  colour  change. 

While  listening  to  the  tale: 
But,  after  a  suspended  pause, 
The  baron  spoke  t— ^  Of  nature's  lawi 

So  strong  I  held  the  force. 
That  never  superhuman  cause 

Could  e'er  control  their  course ; 
And,  three  days  since,  had  judged  your  aia 
Was  but  to  make  your  guest  your  game. 
But  I  have  seen,  since  past  the  Tweed, 
What  much  has  changed  my  skeptic  creed. 
And  made  me  credit  aught**— He  staid. 
And  seem'd  to  wish  his  words  unsaid : 

But,  by  that  strong  emotion  press'd. 

Which  prompts  us  to  unload  our  breast. 
E'en  when  discovery's  pain. 

To  Lindesay  did  at  length  unfold 

The  tale  his  village  host  had  told 
At  Gifford,  to  his  train. 
Naught  of  the  palmer  says  he  there. 
And  naught  of  Constance  or  of  Clare : 
The  thoughts  which  broke  his  sleep,  be 
To  mention  but  as  feverish  dreams. 

XIX. 

<•  In  vain,"  said  he, « to  rest  I  spread 
My  burning  limbs,  and  couch'd  my  headt 

Fantastic  thoughts  retum'd ) 
And,  by  their  wild  dominion  led. 

My  heart  within  me  bum'd. 
So  sore  was  the  delirious  goad, 
I  took  my  steed  and  forth  I  rode. 
And,  as  the  moon  shone  bright  and  cold. 
Soon  reach'd  the  camp  upon  the  wold. 
The  southern  entrance  I  past  through, 
And  halted,  and  my  bugle  blew. 
Methought  an  answer  met  my  ear, — 
Yet  was  the  blast  so  low  and  drear. 
So  hollow,  and  so  faintly  blown. 
It  might  be  echo  of  my  own. 

XX. 

«  Thus  judging,  for  a  little  space 
I  listen 'd,  ere  I  left  the  place  % 
But  scarce  could  trust  my  eyes. 
Nor  yet  can  think  they  served  m«  triM 
When  sudden  in  the  ring  I  view. 
In  form  distinct  of  shape  and  hue, 
A  mounted  champion  rise. — 
I've  fought,  lord  lion,  many  a  day. 
In  single  fight  and  mix'd  aiOTray, 
And  ever,  I  myself  may  say. 

Have  borne  me  as  a  knight; 
But  when  this  unexpected  foe 
Seem'd  starting  from  the  gulf  below,— 
I  care  not  though  the  truth  I  show, 
I  trembled  with  affright; 
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And  u  I  placed  in  rest  my  spetr, 

My  band  so  shook  for  ^ery  feari 

I  scarce  could  coach  it  right. 

XXL 

<*  Why  need  my  tongue  the  issue  tell  ? 
We  ran  our  course,— my  charger  fell  ,— 
What  could  be  'gainst  the  shock  of  hell  ?— 

I  roll'd  upon  the  plain. 
High  o'er  my  head,  with  threatening  band, 
The  spectre  shook  his  naked  brandy- 
Yet  did  the  worst  remain : 
My  dazzled  eyes  I  upward  cast,— 
Not  opening  bell  itself  could  blast 

Their  sight  like  what  I  saw ! 
Full  on  bis  face  the  moonbeam  strook,^ 
A  face  could  never  be  mistook ! 
I  knew  the  stem  vindictive  look, 

And  held  my  breath  for  awe. 
I  saw  the  face  of  one  who,  fled 
To  foreign  climes,  has  long  been  dead, — 

I  well  believe  the  last; 
For  ne'er,  from  visor  raised,  did  stare 
A  human  warrior,  with  a  glare 

So  grimly  and  so  ghast 
Thrice  o'er  my  head  he  shook  the  blade  t 
But  when  to  good  saint  George  I  pray'd, 
(The  first  time  e'er  I  ask'd  his  aid,) 

He  plunged  it  in  his  sheath ; 
And,  on  his  courser  mounting  light. 
He  seem'd  to  vanish  from  my  sight  i 
The  moonbeam  droop'd,  and  deepest  night 

Sunk  down  upon  the  heath.^ 
"Twere  long  to  tell  what  cause  I  have 

To  know  bis  face  that  met  me  there, 
Call'd  by  his  hatred  from  the  grave, 

To  cumber  upper  air ; 
Dead  or  alive,  good  cause  had  he 
To  be  my  mortal  enemy."— 

XXIL 

Marvell'd  Sir  David  of  the  mount  i 
Then,  learn'd  in  story,  'gan  recount 

Such  chance  had  bap'd  of  old, 
W'iMn  once,  near  Norham,  there  did  figkt 
A  spectre  fell,  of  fiendish  might, 
In  likeness  of  a  Scottish  knight, 

With  Brian  Bulraer  bold. 
And  train 'd  him  nigh  to  disallow 
The  aid  of  his  baptismal  vow. 
«  And  such  a  phantom,  too,  'tis  said. 
With  highland  broadsword,  targe,  and  plaid. 

And  fingers  red  with  gore. 
Is  seen  in  Rotbiemurchus's  glade. 
Or  where  the  sable  pine  trees  shade 
Dark  Tomantoul,  and  Achnaslaid, 

Dromouchty,  or  Glenmore. 
And  yet,  whate'er  such  legends  say. 
Of  warlike  demon,  host,  o'r  fay. 

On  mountain,  moor,  or  plain, 
Spotless  in  faith,  in  bosom  bold. 
True  sun  of  chivalry  should  hold 

These  midnight  terrors  vain  i 
For  seldom  have  such  spirits  power 
To  barm,  kave  in  the  evil  hour. 


When  guilt  we  meditate  within. 
Or  harbour  unrepented  sin." 
Lord  Marmion  tum'd  him  half  aside. 
And  twiM  to  clear  bis  voice  be  tried. 

Then  press'd  Sir  David's  band, — 
But  naught,  at  length,  in  answer  said } 
And  here  their  farther  converse  staid, 

Each  ordering  that  his  band 
Should  bovfne  them  with  the  rising  day, 
To  Scotland's  camp  to  take  their  way,— 

Such  was  the  king's  command. 

XXIIL 
Early  they  took  Dun-Edin's  road. 
And  I  could  trace  each  step  they  trode  i 
Hill,  brook,  nor  dell,  nor  rock,  nor^tone. 
Lies  on  the  path  to  me  unknown. 
Much  might  it  boast  of  storied  lore  i 
But,  passing  such  digression  o'er. 
Suffice  it  that  their  route  was  laid 
Across  the  furzy  hills  of  Braid. 
They  pass'd  the  glen  and  scanty  rill, 
And  climb'd  the  opposing  bank,  until 
They  gain'd  the  top  of  Blackford  UilL 

XXIV. 

Blackford  I  on  whose  uncultured  breast. 

Among  the  broom,  and  thorn,  and  whin, 
A  truant  boy,  I  sought  the  nest. 
Or  listed,  as  I  lay  at  rest. 

While  rote,  on  breezes  thin. 
The  murmur  of  the  city  crowd. 
And,  from  his  steeple  Jangling  loud. 

Saint  Gile's  mingling  din — 
Now,  from  the  summit  of  the  plain. 
Waves  all  the  hill  with  yelk>w  grain  i 

And,  o'er  the  lanscape  as  I  look. 
Naught  do  I  see  unchanged  remain. 

Save  the  rude  cliffs  and  chiming  brook  i 
To  me  they  make  a  heavy  moan 
Of  early  friendships  past  and  gone. 

XXV. 

But  different  far  the  change  has  been, 

Since  Marmion,  from  the  crown 
Of  Blackford,  saw  that  martial  scene 

Upon  the  bent  so  brown  t 
Thousand  pavilions,  white  as  snow. 
Spread  all  the  Borough-moor  below. 

Upland,  and  dale,  and  down  t-' 
A  thousand  did  I  say  ^    I  ween. 
Thousand  on  thousands  there  were  seen. 
That  checker'd  all  the  heath  between 

The  streamlet  and  the  town : 
In  crossing  ranks  extending  far. 
Forming  a  eamp  irregular ; 
Oft  giving  way  where  still  there  stood 
Some  relics  of  the  old  oak  wood. 
That  darkly  huge  did  intervene, 
And  tamed  the  glaring  white  with  gretnt 
In  these  extended  lines  there  lay 
A  martial  kingdom's  vast  array. 

XXVL 
For  from  Hebudes,  dark  with  rain. 
To  eastern  Lodon's  fertile  plain. 
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And  from  tbe  toathtni  Redswire  edge 

Aniwer'd  the  hard,  of  milder  mood  s 

To  farthest  Rotse's  lockjr  Icdftt; 

•'Fair  is  the  si^t^-And yet  'tweie  gpod. 

From  west  to  east^  from  ioutli  to  north. 

That  kings  would  think  withal, 

Seotland  sent  all  her  warriors  forth. 

When  peace  and  wealth  their  Und  has  bksi^ 

Marmion  might  bear  the  mingled  hum 

rris  better  to  sit  still  at  rest. 

Of  myriads  up  the  mountain  come ; 

Than  rise,  perchance,  to  falL" 

The  horses*  tramp,  and  tingling  clank 

Where  chiefs  reriew'd  their  vassal  xink. 

XXX. 

And  chaigert  shrilling  neigh } 
And  see  the  shifting  lines  advance, 
While  frequent  flashM,  from  shield  and  haM, 

still  on  the  spot  Lord  Marmion  stayed. 
For  fairer  scene  he  ne'er  survey'd. 
When  sated  with  the  martial  show 

The  sun's  reflected  ray. 

That  peopled  all  the  plain  below. 

XXVIL 

The  wandering  eye  could  o'er  it  go. 

Thin  curling  in  the  rooming  air, 

And  mark  the  distant  city  glow 

The  wreaths  of  falling  smoke  declare 

With  gloomy  splendour  red  i 

To  embers  now  the  brand  decay  *d. 

For  on  the  smoke-wreaths,  huge  and  alow 

Where  the  night-watch  their  fires  had  made. 

That  round  her  sable  turret's  flow. 

They  saw,  slow  rolling  on  the  plain, 

The  morning  beams  were  shed. 

Full  many  a  baggage-cart  and  wain, 

And  tinged  them  with  a  lustre  proud. 

And  dire  artillery's  clumsy  car. 

Like  that  which  streaks  a  thunderwclond. 

By  sluggish  oxen  tugg'd  to  war  i 

Such  dusky  grandeur  clothed  the  hei^t. 

And  there  were  Bothwick's  sisters  seven,* 

Where  the  hugecasUe  holds  its  sUte, 

And  culverins  which  France  had  given. 

And  all  the  steep  slope  down. 

Ill*omen'd  gift !  the  guns  remain 

Whose  ridgy  back  heaves  to  the  sky. 

The  conqueror's  spoil  on  Flodden  plain. 

Piled  deep  and  massy,  close  and  high. 

Mine  own  romantic  town  ! 

xxviir. 

But  northward  far,  with  purer  blaze. 

Nor  mark'd  they  less,  where  in  the  air 

On  Ochil  mountains  fell  the  rays. 

A  thousand  streamers  flaunted  fair; 

And,  as  each  heathy  top  they  kiss'd. 

Various  in  shape,  device,  and  hue, 

It  gleam'd  a  purple  amethyst 

Green,  sanguine,  purple,  red,  and  blue, 

Yonder  the  shores  of  Fife  you  saw  | 

Broad,  narrow,  swallow-tail'd,  and  square, 

Here  Preston-bay,  and  Berwick-law  | 

Scroll,  pennon,  pensil,  bandrol,t  there 

And,  broad  between  them  roll'd. 

O'er  the  pavilions  flew. 

The  gallant  Frith  the  eye  might  note. 

Highest  and  midmost,  was  descried 

Whose  islands  on  its  bosom  float 

The  royal  banner  floating  wide : 

'  Like  emeralds  chased  in  gold. 

The  staff  a  pine  tree  strong  and  straight, 

Fitz-Eustace'  heart  felt  closely  pent| 

Pitch'd  deeply  in  a  massive  stone, 

As  if  to  give  his  rapture  vent. 

Which  still  in  memory  is  shown. 

The  spur  he  to  his  chaiger  lent. 

Tet  bent  beneath  the  standard's  weight. 

And  raised  his  bridal  hand, 

Whene'er  the  western  wind  unroll'd. 

And,  making  demi-vault  in  air. 

With  toil,  the  huge  and  cumbrous  fold. 

Cried,  «<  Where's  the  coward  that  would  nrt  Jait 

And  gave  to  view  the  dazzling  field. 

To  fight  for  such  a  land!" 

Where,  in  proud  Scotland's  royal  shield. 

The  lion  smiled  his  Joy  to  see  i 

The  ruddy  lion  ramp'd  in  gold. 

Nor  Marmion's  frown  repress'd  his  glee. 

XXIX. 

Lord  Marmion  view'd  the  landscape  bright^— 
He  view'd  it  with  a  chiePs  delight/— 
Until  within  him  bum'd  his  heart, 
And  lightning  firom  his  eye  did  part. 

As  on  the  battle-day  i 
Sneh  glance  did  falcon  never  dart, 

When  stooping  on  his  prey. 
"  0 !  well,  lord-lion,  hast  thou  said, 
Thy  king  from  warfare  to  dissuade 
Were  but  a  vain  essay  $ 
For,  by  St  George,  were  that  host  mine. 
Not  power  infernal,  nor  divine, 
Should  once  to  peace  my  soul  incline, 
Till  I  had  dimm'd  their  armour's  shine 
In  glorious  battle-fray  l**^ 


♦  Seven  cuWerins,  so  ca\U%  cast  by  one  Borthwldb 
t  Each  of  these  feudal  ensigne  Intimated  the  dUbrett 
rank  of  those  entiUed  to  display  them. 
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Thus  while  they  look'd  a  flourish  proud. 
Where  mingled  trump  and  clarion  load. 

And  fife,  and  kettle-drum, 
And  sackbut  deep,  and  psaltery. 
And  warpipe  with  discordant  cry. 
And  cymbal  clattering  to  the  sky, 
Making  wild  music  bold  and  high. 

Did  up  the  mountain  come : 
The  whilst  the  bells,  with  distant  chime, 
Merrily  toU'd  the  hour  of  prime. 

And  thus  the  lion  spoke: — 
"  Thus  clamour'd  still  the  war-notes,  whes 
The  king  to  mass  his  way  has  ta'en. 
Or  to  St  Catherine's  of  Sienne, 

Or  chapel  of  St  Rocque. 
To  you  they  speak  of  martial  fame ; 
But  me  remind  of  peaceful  game. 

When  blither  was  their  cheer. 
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Thrilling  in  Falkland  woods  too  air» 
In  signal  aono  bis  stoed  slMQld  spaxot 
Bat  strivo  which  fortmott  might  xwpiUr 
To  the  downfall  of  the  deer. 

XXXIL 
«  Nor  less,**  he  said,«-*<  when  looking  lorth* 
I  view  yon  empress  of  the  north 

Sit  on  her  hilly  throne  i 
Her  palace*s  imperial  bowers. 
Her  castle,  proof  to  hostile  powers. 
Her  stately  halls  and  holy  towers— 

Nor  less,"  he  said,  **  I  moan 
To  think  what  wo  mischance  may  bring, 
And  how  these  merry  bells  may  ring 
The  death  dirge  of  our  gallant  king  % 

Or,  with  their  lanim,  call 
The  burghers  forth  to  watch  and  ward, 
Xvainst  southern  sack  and  fires  to  guard 

Dun-Edin*s  leagu6r*d  wall.-*- 
But  not  for  my  presaging  thought. 
Dream  conquest  sure,  or  cheaply  bought ! 

Lord  Marmion,  I  say  nayi— 
God  is  the  guider  of  the  field. 
He  breaks  the  champion's  spear  and  shield, 

But  thou  thyself  shalt  say. 
When  joins  yon  host  in  deadly  stowre. 
That  England's  dames  must  weep  in  bower, 

Her  monks  the  death-mass  sing ; 
Foe  never  saw'st  thou  such  a  power 

Led  on  by  such  a  king." 
And  now,  down  winding  to  the  plain. 
The  barriers  of  the  camp  they  gain. 

And  there  they  make  a  stay.— 
There  stays  the  minstrel,  till  he  fling 
His  hand  o'er  every  border  string, 
And  fit  his  harp  the  pomp  to  sing 
Of  Scotland's  ancient  court  and  king, 

In  the  succeeding  lay. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  CANTO  V. 
TO  OEOBOB  ELLIS,  ESQ. 

•  EdinburgK 

When  dark  December  glooms  the  day. 
And  takes  our  autumn  joys  away  { 
When  short  and  scant  the  sunbeam  throws. 
Upon  the  weary  waste  of  snows, 
A  cold  and  profitless  regard. 
Like  patron  on  a  needy  bard ; 
When  sylran  occupation's  done. 
And  o*er  the  chimney  rests  tlie  gun. 
And  hang,  in  idle  trophy,  near, 
^he  game  pouch,  fishing-rod,  and  spear  i 
When  wiry  terrier,  rough  and  grim. 
And  greyhound,  with  his  length  of  limb. 
And  pointer,  now  employ'd  no  more. 
Cumber  our  parlour's  narrow  floor ; 
When  in  his  sUll  the  impatient  steed 
Is  long  condemn 'd  to  rest  and  feed  i 
When  from  oar  snow-encircled  home, 
Scarce  cares  the  hardiest  step  to  roam, 
Since  path  is  none,  save  that  to  bring 
The  needful  water  fbm  the  spring  i 


When  wrinkled  news-page,  thrice-eonn'd  oVr, 
Beguiles  the  dreary  hoar  no  BM>re, 
And  darkling  politician,  cross'd. 
Inveighs  against  the  lingering  poet. 
And  answering  housewife  sere  eompIaiBf 
Of  carrier's  ttnow-iropeded  wains  i 
Whea  lOch  the  eountry  cheer,  I  come. 
Well  pleased,  to  seek  our  city  home  i 
For  converse,  and  for  books  to  change 
The  forest's  melancholy  range. 
And  welcome,  with  renew'd  delight. 
The  busy  day  and  social  night 

Not  here  need  my  desponding  rhyme 
Lament  the  ravages  of  time. 
As  erst  by  Newark's  riven  towers. 
And  Ettrick  stripp'd  of  forest  bowers.* 
True, — Caledonia's  queen  is  changed. 
Since,  on  her  dusky  summit  ranged. 
Within  its  steepy  limiU  pent. 
By  bulwark,  line,  and  battlement. 
And  flanking  towers,  and  laky  flood. 
Guarded  and  garrison'd  she  stood, 
Denjring  entrance  or  resort, 
Save  at  each  tall  embattled  port ; 
Above  whose  arch,  suspended,  hung 
Portcullis  spiked  with  iron  prong. 
That  long  is  gone,— ^ut  not  so  long. 
Since,  early  closed,  and  opening  late. 
Jealous  revolved  the  studded  gate, 
Whose  task,  from  eve  to  morning  tide, 
A  wicket  churlishly  supplied. 
Stem  then,  and  steel-girt  was  thy  brow, 
Dun-Edin !  0,  how  alter'd  now. 
When  safe  amid  thy  mountain  court  • 

Thou  sit'st,  like  empress  at  her  sport. 
And,  libera],  unconfined,  and  free. 
Flinging  thy  white  arms  to  the  sea. 
For  thy  dark  cloud  with  umber'd  lower. 
That  hung  o'er  clifiT,  and  lake,  and  tower, 
Thou  gleam'st  against  the  western  ray 
Ten  thousand  lines  of  brighter  day. 

Not  she,  the  championess  of  old, 
In  Spenser's  magic  tale  enroll 'd,^ 
She  for  the  charmed  spear  renown'd. 
Which  forced  each  knight  to  kiss  the  ground/-* 
Not  she  more  changed,  when  placed  at  rest, 
What  time  she  was  Malbecco*s  guest,t 
She  gave  to  flow  her  maiden  vest; 
When  from  the  corslet's  grasp  relieved. 
Free  to  the  sight  her  bosom  heaved ; 
Sweet  was  her  blue  9jt*9  modest  smile, 
Erst  hidden  by  the  aventayle  $ 
And  down  her  shoulders  graceful  roU'd 
Her  locks  profase,  of  paly  gold. 
They  who  whilorae,  in  midnighf  fight. 
Had  marvell'd  at  her  rpatchless  might. 
No  less  her  maiden  charms  approved. 
But  looking  liked,  and  liking  loved.^ 
The  sight  could  jealous  pangs  beguile. 
And  charm  Malbecco's  charms  awhile  i 


*  See  Introduction  to  Canto  11 

t  See  <*The  Fairj  Queen,"  Book  III.,  Canto  DC 

t  "  For  eyery  one  her  liked,  and  every  one  her  loved." 
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Ado  be,  the  wtnderiog  squire  of  dames, 

Forgot  his  Columbella's  clctms. 

And  passion,  erst  unknown,  coald  gain 

The  breast  of  blunt  Sir  Satyrane ; 

Nor  durst  light  Paridel  advance. 

Bold  as  he  was,  a  looser  glance. — 

She  charm'd,  at  once,  and  tamed  the  heart, 

Incomparable  Britomarte ! 

So  thou,  lair  city  J  disarray*d 
Of  battled  wall,  and  rampart's  aid. 
As  stately  seem'st,  but  lovelier  far 
Than  in  that  panoply  of  war. 
Nor  deem  that  from  thy  foicelcss  throne 
Strength  and  security  are  flown  i 
Still,  as  of  yore,  the  queen  of  the  north ! 
Still  canst  thou  send  thy  children  forth. 
Ne'er  readier  at  alarm-bell's  call 
Thy  burghers  roee  to  man  thy  wall, 
llian  now,  in  danger,  shall  be  thine, 
Thy  dauntless  Toluntary  line ; 
For  fosse  and  turret  proud  to  stand, 
Their  breasts  the  bulwarks  of  the  land. 
Thy  thousands,  train'd  to  martial  toil, 
Full  red  would  stain  their  native  soil, 
Ere  from  thy  mural  crown  therrfell 
The  slightest  knosp,  or  pinnacle. 
And  if  it  come,— -as  come  it  may, 
Dun-£din  *  that  eventfiil  day. 
Renown  *d  for  hospitable  deed, 
That  virtue  much  with  heaven  may  plead. 
In  patriarchal  times  whose  care 
Descending  angels  deign 'd  to  share  % 
That  claim  may  wrestle  blessings  down 
^  On  those  who  fight  for  the  good  town. 
Destined  in  every  age  to  be 
Refuge  of  injured  royalty  $ 
Since  first,  when  conquering  York  arose, 
To  Henry  meek  she  gave  repose. 
Till  late,  with  wonder,  grief,  and  awe, 
Great  Bourbon's  relics,  sad  she  saw. 

Truce  to  these  thoughts ! — ^for,  as  they  rise. 
How  gladly  I  avert  mine  eyes, 
Bodings,  or  true  or  false,  to  change, 
For  fiction's  (air  romantic  range, 
.  Or  for  tradition's  dubious  light. 
That  hovers  'twist  the  day  and  night  i 
Dazzling  alternately  and  dim. 
Her  wavering  lamp  I'd  rather  trim. 
Knights,  squires,  and  lovely  dames  to  see, 
Creation  of  my  fantasy. 
Then  gaze  abroad  on  reeky  fen. 
And  make  of  mists  invading  men.— - 
Who  loves  not  more  the  night  of  June 
Than  dull  December*!  gloomy  noon  ? 
The  moonlight  than  the  fog  of  frost  f 
And  can  we  say,  which  cheats  the  most  ? 

But  who  shall  teach  my  harp  to  gain 
A  sound  of  the  romantic  strain, 
Whose  Anglo-Norman  tones  whilere 
Could  win  the  loyzl  Henry's  ear. 
Famed  Beauclerc  call'd,  for  that  he  loved 
The  minstrel,  and  *is  lay  approved  ? 
Who  shall  these  .ungering  notes  redeem. 
Decaying  on  oblivion's  stream ; 
Such  notes  as  from  the  Breton  tongue 
Marie  translated,  Blondal  sung  ?— 


0 !  bom,  time's  ravage  to  repair. 

And  make  the  dying  muse  thy  care  i 

Who,  when  his  scythe  her  hoary  foe 

Was  poising  for  the  final  blow. 

The  weapon  from  his  hand  could  wriag 

And  break  his  glass,  and  shear  bis  niiii. 

And  bid,  seviving  in  his  strain. 

The  gentle  poet  live  again  i 

Thou,  who  canst  give  to  lightest  lay 

An  unpedantic  moral  gay. 

Nor  less  the  dullest  theme  bid  flit 

On  wings  of  unexpected  wit ; 

In  letters,  as  in  life,  approved. 

Example  honour'd,  and  beloved. 

Dear  Ellis !  to  the  bard  impart 

A  lesson  of  thy  magic  art, 

To  win  at  once  the  head  and  heart, — 

At  once  to  charm,  instruct,  and  mend. 

My  guide,  my  pattern,  and  my  friend ! 

Such  minstrel  lesson  to  bestow 

Be  long  thy  pleasing  task,— but,  0 ! 

No  more  by  thy  example  teach 

What  few  can  practise,  all  can  preach. 

With  even  patience  to  endure 

Lingering  disease,  and  painful  cure. 

And  boast  afBiction's  pangs  subdued 

By  mild  and  manly  fortitude. 

Enough  the  lesson  has  been  given ; 

Forbid  the  repitition,  Heaven ! 

Come  listen,  then !  for  thou  hast  knowB 
And  loved  the  minstrel's  varying  tone^ 
Who,  like  his  border  sires  of  old, 
Waked  a  wild  measure,  rude  and  bold. 
Till  Windsor's  oaks,  and  Ascot  plain. 
With  wonder  heard  the  northern  strain* 
Come,  listen  I — ^bold  in  thy  applause. 
The  bard  shall  scorn  pedantic  laws, 
And  as  the  ancient  art  could  stain 
Achievements  on  the  storied  pane. 
Irregularly  traced  and  plann'd. 
But  yet  so  glowing  and  so  grand  i 
So  shall  he  strive,  in  changeful  hue, 
Field,  feast,  and  combat,  to  renew. 
And  loves,  and  arm,  and  harpers'  glee. 
And  all  the  pomp  of  chivaliy. 


Cahto  V. 

THE  COUAT. 
I. 

Thb  train  has  left  the  hills  of  Braid  i 
The  barrier  guard  have  open  made 
(So  Lindesay  bade)  the  palisade. 

That  closed  the  tented  ground. 
Their  men  the  warders  backward  drew. 
And  carried  pikes  as  they  rode  through. 

Into  its  ample  bound. 
Fast  ran  the  Scottish  warriors  there. 
Upon  the  southern  band  to  stare ; 
And  envy  with  their  wonder  rose. 
To  sec  such  well-appointed  foes ; 
Such  length  of  shafts,  such  mighty  bowt, 
So  huge,  that  many  simply  thought. 
But  for  a  vaunt  such  weapons  wrought  % 


MARMION. 
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And  little  deemM  tfa«ir  foroa  to  feel 
Through  linki  of  mail,  and  plates  ef  steel. 
When,  ntttling  upon  Fledden  Vale, 
rhe  cloth-yard  aixowi  flew  like  haiL 

IL 
Nor  less  did  Marmioii's  skilfiil  Tiew 
Glance  every  line  and  squadron  throifli  | 
And  much  be  mar?eli*d  one  small  land 
Could  marshal  forth  such  various  bandi 

For  men-at-arms  were  here. 
Heavily  sheathed  in  mail  and  plate, 
Like  iron  towers  for  strength  and  weighty 
On  Flemish  steeds  of  bone  and  height, 

With  battle-axe  and  spear. 
Young  knights  and  squires,  a  lighter  train. 
Practised  their  chargers  on  the  plain. 
By  aid  of  leg,  of  hand,  and  rein. 
Each  warlike  feat  to  showf 
To  pass,  to  wheel,  the  croup  to  gain. 
And  hi^  curvett,  that  none  in  vain 
The  sword-sway  might  descend  amain 

On  fbeman's  casque  below. 
He  saw  the  hardy  burghers  theie 
March  arm*d,  on  foot,  with  faces  bare. 

For  visor  tbey  wore  none. 
Nor  waving  plume,  nor  crest  of  knight; 
But  bumish*d  were  their  conlets  bright, 
Their  brigantines,  and  gorgets  light. 

Like  very  silver  shone. 
Long  pikes  they  had  for  standing  fight, 

Two-handed  swords  they  wore. 

And  many  wielded  mace  of  weight, 

Ajid  bucklers  bright  tbey  bore. 

IIL 

On  foot  the  yeomen,  too,  but  dress'd 

In  his  steel  jack,  a  swarthy  vest, 

With  iron  quilted  well; 
Each  at  his  back,  (a  slender  store,) 
His  forty  days'  provision  bore. 

As  feudal  statutes  tell. 
His  arms  were  halbert,  axe,  or  spear, 
A  cross-bow  there,  a  hagbut  here, 

A  dagger-knife,  and  brand — 
Sober  he  seemM,  and  sad  of  cheer. 
As  loth  to  leave  his  cottage  dear. 

And  march  to  foreign  strand  i 
Or  musing,  who  would  guide  his  steer. 

To  tiU  the  fallow  land. 
Yet  deem  not  in  bis  thoughtful  eye 
Did  aught  of  dastard  terror  lie ; — 

More  dreadful  far  his  ire 
Than  theirs,  who,  scorning  danger's  name. 
In  eager  mood  to  battle  came. 
Their  valour  like  light  straw  on  flame, 

A  fierce  but  fading  fire. 

IV. 
Not  so  the  borderer  Inbred  to  war. 
He  knew  the  battle's  din  afar. 

And  joy'd  to  hear  it  swell. 
His  peaceful  day  was  slothful  ease  i 
Not  harp,  nor  pipe,  his  ear  conki  please, 

Like  tiie  loud  slogan  yelL 
On  active  steed,  with  lance  and  blade, 
Tne  light  arm'd  pricker  plied  his  trade. 

Let  nobles  fight  for  fame : 
Vol.  ni.— 42 


Let  vassals  follow  where  they  lead, 
Burghers,  to  guard  their  townships,  bleed. 

But  war's  the  borderers'  game. 
Their  gain,  their  glory,  their  delight. 
To  sleep  the  day,  maraud  the  night. 

O'er  mountain,  moss,  and  moor  i 
Joyful  to  fight  they  took  their  way. 
Scarce  caring  who  might  win  the  day. 

Their  booty  was  secure. 
These,  as  Lord  Marmion'S  train  pass'd  t>y, 
Look'd  on,  at  first,  with  careless  eye, 
Nor  marvell'd  aught,  well  taught  to  know 
The  form  and  force  of  English  bow. 

But  when  they  saw  the  tord  array'd 
In  splendid  arms,  and  rich  brocade, 
Each  borderer  to  his  kinsman  said, 
**  Hist,  Ringan !  seest  thou  there ! 

Canst  guess  which  road  they'll  homeward  ride. 

O !  could  we  but,  on  border  side, 

By  Eusdale  glen,  or  Liddell'S  tide, 
Beset  a  prize  so  fair ! 

That  fangless  lion,  too,  their  guide. 

Might  chance  to  lose  his  glistering  hide  i 

Brown  Maudlin,  of  that  doublet  pied. 
Could  make  a  kirtle  rare." 

V. 
Next,  Marmion  mark'd  the  Celtk  nee 
Of  different  language,  form,  and  face, 

A  various  race  of  man ; 
Just  then  the  chiefs  their  tribes  array'd. 
And  wild  and  garish  semblance  made. 
The  checker'd  trews,  and  belted  plaid  i 
And  varying  notes  the  war-pipes  bray'd. 

To  every  varying  clan ; 
Wild  through  their  red  or  sable  hair 
Look'd  out  their  eyes,  with  savage  stare. 

On  Marmion  as  he  past ; 
Their  legs  above  the  knee  was  bare  i 
Tl^eir  frame  was  sinewy,  short,  and  spare, 

And  harden'd  to  the  blast  { 
Of  taller  race,  the  chiefs  tbey  own 
Were  by  the  eagle's  plumage  known. 
The  hunted  red  deer's  undress'd  hide 
Their  hairy  buskins  well  supplied ; 
The  graceful  boimet  deck'd  their  head ; 
Back  from  their  shoulders  hung  Ihe  plaid 

A  broadsword  of  unwieldly  length, 
A  dagger  proved  for  edge  and  strength, 

A  studded  taige  they  wore. 
And  quivers,  bows,  and  shafts, — ^but,  0 1 
Short  was  the  shaft,  and  weak  the  bow. 

To  that  which  England  bore. 
The  Isles-men  carried  at  their  backs 
The  ancient  Danish  battle-axe. 
They  raised  a  wild  and  wondering  cry. 
As  with  his  guide  rode  Marmion  by. 
Loud  were  their  clamouring  tongues,  as  woen 
The  clanging  sea^fowl  leave  the  fen. 
And,  with  their  cries  discordant  mix'd. 
Grumbled  and  yell'd  the  pipes  betwixt 

VI. 

Thus  through  the  Scottish  camp  they  pastel 
And  reach'd  the  city  gate  at  last, 
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Where  til  tround,  t  wakeful  guard, 
ArmM  burghers  kept  their  watch  and  ward. 
Well  had  they  cause  of  jealous  £ear. 
When  lay  encamp'd,  in  field  so  near. 
The  borderer  and  the  mountaineer. 
As  through  the  bustling  streets  they  go. 
All  was  alive  with  martial  show ; 
At  every  turn,  with  dinning  clang, 
The  armourer's  anvil  «lash*d  and  rang. 
Or  toilM  the  swarthy  smith,  to  wheel 
The  bar  that  arms  the  charger's  heel  i 
Or  axe,  or  falchion  to  the  side 
Of  jarring  grindstone  was  applied. 

P*S«»  groom,  and  squires,  with  hurrying  pace. 

Through  street,  and  lane,  and  market-place. 
Bore  lance,  or  casque,  or  sword ; 

While  burghers,  with  important  face. 
Described  each  new-come  lord, 

DiscussM  his  lineage,  told  his  name. 

His  following,*  and  his  warlike  fame.— 
The  lion  led  to  lodging  meet. 
Which  high  o'erlook'd  the  crowded  street; 

There  must  the  baron  rest. 
Till  past  the  hour  of  vesper  tide. 
And  then  to  Holy-Rood  must  ride,-^ 

Such  was  the  king's  behest 
Meanwhile  the  lion's  care  assigns 
A  banquet  rich,  and  costly  wines. 

To  Marmion  and  his  train ; 
And  when  the  appointed  hour  succeeds. 
The  baron  dons  his  peaceful  weeds. 
And  following  Lindesay  as  he  leads. 

The  palace  halls  they  gain. 

VII. 
Old  Holy-Rood  rung  merrily. 
That  night,  with  wassel,  mirth  and  gleet 
King  James  within  her  princely  bower 
Feasted  the  chiefs  of  Scotknd's  power, 
Summon'd  to  spend  the  parting  hour  j 

For  he  had  charged,  that  his  array 

Should  Southward  march  by  break  of  day. 

Well  loved  that  splendid  monarch  aye 
The  banquet  and  the  song. 

By  day  the  tourney,  and  by  night 

The  merry  dance,  traced  fast  and  light. 

The  masquers  quaint,  the  pageant  bright. 
The  revel  loud  and  long. 

This  feast  outshone  his  banquets  past ; 

It  was  his  blithest — and  his  last 
The  dazzling  lamps  from  gallery  gay. 
Cast  on  the  court  a  dancing  ray ; 
Here  to  the  harp  did  minstrels  sing ; 
There  ladies  touch'd  a  softer  string; 
With  long-ear'd  cap,  and  motely  vest. 
The  licensed  fool  retall'd  his  jest; 
His  magic  tricks  the  juggler  plied  j 
At  dice  and  draughts  the  gallants  Tied  s 

While  some,  in  close  recess  apart. 

Courted  the  ladies  of  their  heart. 
Nor  courted  them  in  vain ; 

For  often,  in  the  parting  hour. 

Victorious  love  asserts  his  power 
O'er  coldness  and  disdain ; 

*  fbttoi0»nfwFeudal  retalneia. 


And  flinty  is  her  heart,  can  ymw 
To  battle  march  a  lover  true,— > 
Can  bear,  pe^rfaanee,  his  laa t  adieu. 
Nor  own  her  share  of  pain. 

VHL 

Through  this  mix'd  crowd  of  glee  and  gaae^ 
The  king  to  greet  Lord  Marmion  came. 

While,  reverend,  all  made  room. 
An  easy  task  it  was,  I  trow. 
King  James's  manly  form  to  know. 
Although,  his  courtesy  to  show, 
Be  doflPd,  to  Marmion  bending  low. 

His  broider'd  cap  and  plume. 
For  royal  were  his  garb  and  mien. 

His  cloak,  of  crimson  velvet  piled, 
Trimm'd  with  the  fur  of  martin  wild  i 
His  Test  of  changeful  satin  sheen. 

The  dazzled  eye  beguiled ; 
His  gorgeous  collar  hung  adown, 
Wrought  with  the  badge  of  Scotland^  crown, 
The  thistle  braTe,  of  old  renown  x 
His  trusty  blade,  Toledo  right. 
Descended  from  a  baldric  bright ; 
White  were  his  buskins,  on  the  heel 
His  spurs  inlaid  of  gold  and  steel  ] 
His  bonnet,  all  of  crimson  fur. 
Was  button'd  with  a  ruby  rare  t 
And  Marmion  deem'd  he  ne'er  had  seen 
A  prince  of  such  a  noble  mien. 

nc 

The  monarch's  form  was  middle  size  i 
For  feat  of  strength,  or  exercise. 

Shaped  in  proportion  fair; 
And  hazel  was  his  eagle  eye. 
And  auburn  of  the  deepest  dye 

His  short  curl'd  beard  and  hair. 
Light  was  his  footstep  in  the  dance. 
And  firm  his  stirrup  in  the  lists ; 
And,  0 !  he  had  that  merry  glance 
That  seldom  lady's  heart  resists. 
Lightly  from  fair  to  fair  he  flew. 
And  loved  to  plead,  lament,  and  sue  i 
Suit  lightly  won,  and  short-lived  pain. 
For  monarchs  seldom  sigh  in  vain. 
I  said  he  joy'd  in  banquet-bower; 

But,  mid  his  mirth,  'twas  often  strange^ 

How  suddenly  his  cheer  would  chariref 
His  look  o'ercast  and  lower. 

If,  in  a  sudden  turn,  he  felt 

The  pressure  of  his  iron  belt. 

That  bound  his  breast  in  penance  pai% 

In  memory  of  his  father  slain. 
Even  so  'twas  strange  how  evermore. 
Soon  as  the  passing  pang  was  o'er. 
Forward  he  rush'd,  with  double  glee. 
Into  the  stream  of  revelry  t 
Thus,  dim-seen  object  of  affright 
Startles  the  courser  in  his  flight. 
And  half  he  halts,  half  springs  aside ; 
But  feels  the  quickening  spur  applied. 
And,  straining  on  the  tighten'd  rein. 
Scours  doubly  swift  o'er  hill  and  plain. 
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O'er  James's  heart,  the  courtiers  saj, 
Sir  Hugh  the  Heron's  wife  held  sway : 

To  Scotland's  court  she  came. 
To  be  a  hostage  for  her  lord. 
Who  Cessford's  gallant  heart  had  gored. 
And  with  the  king  to  make  accord. 

Had  sent  his  lovely  dame. 
Nor  to  that  lady  free  alone 
Did  the  gay  king  allegiance  own ; 

For  the  fair  queen  of  France 
Sent  him  a  Turquois  ring,  and  glove, 
And  charged  him,  as  her  knight  and  love. 

For  her  to  break  a  lance ; 
And  strike  three  strokes  with  Scottish  brand. 
And  march  three  miles  on  southron  land. 
And  bid  the  banners  of  his  band 

In  English  breezes  dance. 
And  thus,  for  France's  queen  he  drest 
His  manly  limbs  in  mailed  vest ; 
And  thus  admitted  English  fair. 
His  inmost  counsels  still  to  share ; 

And  thus,  for  both,  he  madly  plann'd 

The  ruin  of  himself  and  land ! 
And  yet,  the  sooth  to  tell. 

Nor  England's  fair,  nor  France's  queen, 

Were  worth  one  pearl-drop  bright  and  sheen. 
From  Margaret's  eyes  that  fell, — 
His  own  Queen  Margaret,  who,  in  Lithgow's 

bower. 
All  lonely  sat,  and  wept  the  weaiy  hour. 

XI. 

The  queen  sits  lone  in  Lithgow  pile,    ' 
And  weeps  the  weary  day. 

The  war  against  her  native  soil. 

Her  monarch's  risk  in  battle  broil  j^ 

And  in  gay  Holy-Rood,  the  while. 

Dame  Heron  rises  with  a  smile 
Upon  the  harp  to  play. 

Fair  was  her  rounded  arm,  as  o'er 
The  strings  her  fingers  flew ; 

And  as  she  touch'd,  and  tuned  them  all. 

Ever  her  bosom's  rise  and  fall 
Was  plainer  given  to  view; 
For  all,  for  heat,  was  laid  aside. 
Her  wimple,  and  her  hood  untied. 
And  first  she  pitch'd  her  voice  to  sing. 
Then  glanced  her  dark  eye  on  the  king. 
And  then  around  the  silent  ring ; 
And  laugh'd,  and  blush'd,  and  oft  did  say. 
Her  pretty  oath,  by  yea  and  nay. 
She  could  not,  would  not,  durst  not  play ! 
At  length,  upon  the  harp,  with  glee. 
Mingled  with  arch  simplicity, 
A  soft,  yet  lively  air  she  rung. 
While  thus  the  wily  lady  sung. 

XII. 

LOOHIirVAX. 

LADY  HERON'S  SONG. 
O,  young  Lochinvar  is  come  out  of  the  west, 
Ihrough  all  the  wide  border  his  steed  was  the  best ; 
And  save  his  good  broadsword  he  weapons  had 

none. 
He  rode  all  unvm'd,  and  he  rode  all  alone. 


So  &ithful  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war. 
There  never  was  knight  like  the  young  Lochin- 
var. 

He  stay'd  not  for  brake,  and  he  stopp'd  not  foft 

stone. 
He  swam  the  Eske  river  where  ford  there  was 

none; 
But,  ere  be  alighted  at  Netherby  gate. 
The  bride  had  consented,  the  gallant  came  late : 
For  a  laggard  in  love,  and  a  dastard  in  war. 
Was  to  wed  the  fair  Ellen  of  brave  Lochinvar. 

So  boldly  he  enter'd  the  Netherby  hall. 

Among  bride's-men,  and  kinsmen,  and  brothers, 

and  all : 
Then  spoke  the  bride's  father,  his  hand  on  hif 

sword, 
(For  the  poor  craven  bridegroom  said  never  a 

word,) 
"  O  come  ye  in  peace  here,  oi  ?ome  ye  in  war. 
Or  to  dance  at  our  bridal,  young  Lord  Loobinvar  ?" 

"I  long  woo'd  your  daugi'  ter,  my  suit  you  denied: 
Love  swells  like  the  Solway,  but  ebbs  like  its  tide } 
And  now  am  I  come,  with  this  lost  love  of  mine. 
To  lead  but  one  measure,  drink  one  cup  of  wine. 
Ther^  are  maidens  in  Scotland,  more  lovely  by  far, 
That  would  gladly  be  bride  to  the  young  Lochin* 
var." 

The  bride  kiss'd  the  goblet:  the  knight  took  it  up. 
He  quafTd  oflT  the  wine,  and  he  threw  down  the 

cup. 
She  look'd  down  to  blush,  and  she  look'd  up  to 

sigh. 
With  a  smile  on  her  lips,  and  a  tear  in  her  eye, 
He  took  her  soft  hand,  ere  her  mother  could  bar,— 
**  Now  tread  we  a  measure .'"  said  young  Lochin- 
var. 

So  stately  his  form,  and  so  lovely  his  face. 
That  never  a  hall  such  a  galliard  did  grace ; 
While  her  mother  did  fret,  and  her  father  did  fume. 
And  the  bride  groom  stood  dangling  his  bonnet  and 

plume ; 
And  the  bride-maidens  whisper'd,  «*  »Twere  better 

by  far 
To  have  match'd   our   fair  cousin  with   young 
Lochinvar." 

One  touch  to  her  hand,  and  one  word  in  her  ear. 
When  they  reach'd  the  hall  door,  and  the  charger 

stood  near ; 
So  light  to  the  croup  the  fair  lady  he  swung, 
So  light  to  the  saddle  before  her  he  sprung ! 
*<  She  is  won !  we  are  gone,  over  buik,  bush,  and 

scaur ; 
They'll  have  fleet  steeds  that  follow,"  quoth  young 

Lochinvar. 

There  was  mounting  'mong  Graemes  of  the  Neth- 
erby clan ; 

Forsters,  Fenwicks,  and  Mnsgraves,  they  rode  and 
they  ran : 

There  was  racing  and  chasing,  on  Cannobie  Lee, 

But  the  lost  bride  of  Netherby  ne'er  did  they  seci 
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So  daring  in  lore,  and  to  daimtlesi  in  wtir, 
HtT«  ye  ^*w  ktmtA  of  fallmt  like  young  Lodifai- 
var? 

xnL 

The  monarch  o'er  the  lyren  bung, 

And  beat  the  measure  as  she  song } 

And,  pressing  closer,  and  more  near. 

He  whisper*d  praises  in  her  ear. 

In  loud  applause,  the  courtiers  vied ; 

And  ladies  T^inkM,  and  spoke  aside. 

.    The  witching  dame  to  Marmion  threw 

A  glance,  where  seemM  to  reign 

The  pride  that  claims  applauses  due. 

And  of  her  royal  conquest,  too, 
A  real  or  feign  M  disdain  t 
Familiar  was  the  look,  and  told, 
Marmion  and  she  were  friends  of  old. 

The  king  observed  their  meeting  eyes. 

With  something  like  displeased  surprises 

For  monarchs  ill  can  rivals  brook. 

E'en  in  a  word,  or  smile,  or  look. 

Straight  took  he  forth  the  parchment  broad, 

Which  Marmion 's  high  commission  show'dt 
**  Our  borders  sack'd  by  many  a  raid, 
Our  peaceful  liegemen  robb'd,"  he  said  s 
"  On  day  of  truce  our  warden  slain. 
Stout  Barton  killM  his  vessels  ta'en — 

Unworthy  were  we  here  to  reign. 

Should  these  for  vengeance  cry  in  vaini 

Our  full  defiance,  hate,  and  scorn. 

Our  herald  has  ^o  Heniy  borne." 

XIV. 
He  paused,  and  led  where  Douglas  stood. 
And  with  stern  eye  the  pageant  view'd  t 

I  mean  that  Douglas,  sixth  of  yore. 

Who  coronet  of  Angus  bore. 
And,  when  his  blood  and  heart  were  high, 
Did  the  third  James  in  camp  defy. 
And  all  his  minions  led  to  die 

On  Landers  dreary  flatt 
Princes  and  favourites  long  grew  tane. 
And  trembled  at  the  homely  name 

Of  Aichibald  Bell-the-cat ; 
The  same  who  left  the  dusky  vale 
Of  Hermitage  in  Liddesdale, 

Its  dungeons,  and  its  towers. 
Where  Bothwell's  turrets  brave  the  air. 
And  Bothwell  bank  is  blooming  fair. 

To  fix  his  princely  bowers. 
Though  now,  in  age,  he  had  laid  down 
His  armour  for  the  peaceful  gown. 

And  for  a  staff  his  brand ; 
fet  often  would  flash  forth  the  fire. 
That  could,  in  youth,  a  monarch's  ire 

And  minion's  pride  withstand ; 
And  e'en  that  day,  at  council  board. 

Unapt  to  sooth  his  sovereign's  mood. 

Against  the  war  had  Angus  stood. 
And  chafed  his  royal  lord. 

XV. 

His  giant  form,  like  ruln'd  tower. 
Though  fallen  its  muscles'  brawny  Taant, 
Huge-boned,  and  tall,  and  grim,  and  gaunt, 

Seem'd  o'er  the  gaudy  scene  to  lower  t 


His  locks  and  beard  in  tilver  grew  i 
His  eyebrows  kept  their  sable  hue. 
Near  Douglas  when  the  monarch  stood. 
His  bitter  speech  he  thus  pursued  i-^- 
«  Lord  Marmion,  since  these  letters  say. 
That  in  the  north  you  needs  must  stay, 

WhQe  slightest  hopes  of  peiice  remain, 
Uncourteous  speech  it  were,  and  stem. 
To  say — Return  to  Lindisfam, 
Until  my  herald  come  again. — 
Then  rest  you  in  Tantallon  bold ; 
Your  host  shall  be  the  Douglass  bold,— 
A  chief  unlike  his  sires  of  old. 
He  wears  their  motto  on  his  1>]ade, 
Their  blazon  o'er  his  towers  display'd  i 
Tet  loves  his  sovereign  to  oppose. 
More  Ihan  to  face  his  country's  foes. 
And,  I  bethink  me,  by  St.  Stephen, 
But  e'en  this  mom  to  me  was  given 
A  prize,  the  first  fruits  of  the  war, 
Ta'en  by  a  galley  from  Dunbar, 
A  bevy  of  the  maids  of  heaven. 
Under  your  guard,  these  holy  maids 
Shall  safe  return  to  cloister  shades. 
And,  while  they  at  Tantallon  stay. 
Requiem  for  Cocliran's  soul  may  say.** 
And,  with  the  slaughter'd  favourite  name. 
Across  the  monarch's  brow  there  came 
A  cloud  of  ire,  remorse,  and  shame. 

XVL 

In  answer  nau((ht  could  Angus  speak  i 
His  proud  heart  sweli'd  well  nigh  to  breaks 
He  tum'd  aside,  and  down  his  cheek 

A  burning  tear  there  stole. 
His  hand  the  monarch  sudden  took. 
That  sight  his  kind  heart  could  not  ^took  i 

**  Now,  by  the  Bruce's  soul, 
Angus,  my  hasty  speech  forgive ! 
For  sure  as  doth  his  spirit  live. 
As  he  said  of  the  Douglas  old, 

I  well  may  say  of  you,— 
That  never  king  did  subject  hold. 
In  speech  more  free,  in  war  more  bold. 

More  tender,  and  more  troet* 
Forgive  me,  Douglas,  once  again."— 
And,  while  the  king  his  hand  did  strain. 
The  old  man's  tears  fell  down  like  rain. 
To  seize  the  moment  Mamnon  tried. 
And  whisper'd  to  the  king  aside : 
*<  0 !  let  such  tesrrs  unwonted  plead 
For  respite  short  from  dubious  deed ! 
A  child  will  weep  a  bramblet  smart, 
A  maid  to  see  her  sparrow  part, 
A  stripling  for  a  woman's  heart  t 
But  wo  awaits  a  country,  when 
She  sees  the  tears  of  bearded  men. 
Then,  O !  what  omen,  dark  and  high 
When  Douglas  wets  his  manly  eye !' 

XVII. 
Displeased  was  James,  that  stranger  viewM 
And  tamper'd  with  his  changing  mood. 


*  O,  Dowglaa  I    Dowglas  I 
Tendir  and  tiew.— 31ki  OmiuU. 
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«  Laugh  those  tittt  ota,  w^e^  th9f«  that  may," 

Thuf  did  tW  iaiy  monarch  say* 

«  Southward  I  mavoh  hy  hreak  of  c^y » 

And  if  within  TantaUoa  strong,     • 

Tha  good  Locd  Mamioa  tarrlea  long. 

Perchance  our  mooting  next  may  faU 

At  Tamworth,  in  Ms  easlte  haJU.*^— 

The  haughty  Maimion  loH  tho  tavnt, 

And  answer'd,  grave,  the  xoyal  vaun  t 

•(  Much  honoured  were  n^  humble  home. 

If  in  ita  hail  king  Jan^  would  oome  i 

But  Nottingham  haa  arohen  good. 

And  Yorkshiremen  ate  item  of  mood  i 

Northumbrian  prickers  wild  and  mde^ 

On  I>erby  hills  the  paths  are  steep : 

In  Ouse  and  Tyn*  the  lords  are  deep  t 

And  many  a  banner  will  be  torn. 

And  many  a  knight  to  earth  be  borne. 

And  n^any  a  sheaf  of  arrows  spent. 

Ere  Scotland*tB  king  shaU  aip^n  the  Trent  t 

Yet  pause,  brave  priooe»  whUe  yet  you  may." 

The  monarch  ligHt\y  tiura'd  away, 

And  to  his  9ol>los  loud  did  call,-^ 

«  Lords,  to  the  dance,— ft  ball !  a  haU  !*** 

Himself  his  cloak  and  sword  flung  by. 

And  led  dame  Hofon  gallantly ; 

And  minstrels  at  the  royal  order, 

.^ung  out— ^  Blue  bonnets  o'er  the  border.*' 

XVHL 
Leave  we  these  revels' now,  to  tell 
What  to  St  HUda's  maids  befell. 
Whose  galley,  as  they  sail'd  again 
To  Whitby,  by  a  Scot  was  ta»en. 
Now  at  Don-Edin  did  they  bide, 
Till  James  should  of  their  fate  decide ; 

And  soon,  by  his  command. 
Were  gently  summon*d  to  prepare 
To  journey  under  Marmion*s  care, 
As  escort  honour*d,  safe,  and  fair, 

Again  to  English  land. 
The  abbess  told  her  chaplet  o*er. 
Nor  knew  which  saint  she  should  implore  t 
For,  when  she  thought  of  Constance,  sore 

She  fear*d  Lord  Marmibn's  mood. 
And  judge  what  Clara,  must  have  felt ! 
The  sword,  that  hung  in  Marmion's  belt. 

Had  drank  Do  Wilton's  blood. 
Unwittingly,  King  James  had  given. 

As  gua^  to  Whitby's  shades. 
The  man  most  dreaded  under  heaven 

By  these  defenceless  maids  { 
Yet  what  petition  conld  avail. 
Or  who  would  listen  to  the  tale 
Of  woman,  prisoner,  and  nun. 
Mid  bustle  of  a  war  begun  ? 
They  deem'd  it  hopeless  to  avoid 
The  convoy  of  their  dangerous  guide. 

XIX. 

Their  lodging,  so  the  king  assign*d. 
To  Marmion*s  as  their  guardian,  joinM  | 
And  thus  it  fiell,  that,  passfaig  nigh. 
The  palmer  caught  the  abbess*  eye. 
Who  warn'd  him  by  a  scroll. 


a  The  ancient  cry  to  nuke  room  for  a  dance,  or  pageant. 


She  had  a  secret  to  reveal. 

That  much  concem'd  the  chncch^  weal. 

And  health  of  sinner's  soul  i 
And  with  deep  charge  of  secrecy)^ 

She  named  a  place  to  meet. 
Within  an  open  bakony. 
That  hung  f^m  dizzy  pitch,  and  high. 

Above  the  stately  street  i 
To  whMi,  as  comnum  to  each  home. 
At  night  they  might  in  secret  coijne. 

XX. 

At  night,  in  secret,  there  they  came, 
The  palmer  and  the  holy  dame. 
The  moon  among  the  clouds  rode  high. 
And  all  the  city  hum  was  by. 

Upon  the  street,  where  late  before 

Did  din  of  war  and  warriors  roar. 
You  might  have  heard  a  pebble  (all, 

A  beetle  hum,  a  cricket  sing. 

An  owlet  flap  his  boding  wing 
On  Gilo's  steeple  tall. 
The  antique  buildings,  climbing  high, 
Whose  Gothic  frontleU  sought  the  sky, 

Were  here  wrapt  deep  in  shade ) 
There  on  their  brows  the  moonbeam  broke 
Through  the  faint  wreaths  of  silvery  smoke. 

And  on  the  casement  ptay'd. 
And  other  light  was  none  to  see. 

Save  torches  gliding  Car, 
Before  some  chieftain  of  degree. 
Who  left  the  royal  revelry 

To  bowne  him  for  the  war,— 
A  solemn  scene  the  abbess  chose ! 
A  solemn  hour,  her  secret  to  disclose. 

XXL 

«« 0,  holy  palmer !"  she  began, — 
«  For  sure  he  must  be  sainted  man. 
Whose  blessed  feet  have  trod  the  ground 
Where  the  Redeemer's  tomb  is  found ;—    , 
For  his  dear  church's  sake,  my  tale 
Attend,  nor  deem  of  light  avail, 
Though  I  must  speak  of  earthly  love,— 
How  vain  to  those  who  wed  above  ! 
Do  Wilton  and  Lord  Marmion  woo'd 
Clara  de  Clare,  of  Gloster's  blood  j 
(Idle  it  were  of  Whitby's  dame. 
To  say  of  that  same  blood  I  can^p }) 
And  once,  when  jealous  rage  was  high, 
Lord  Marmion  said  despiteously, 
Wilton  was  traitor  in  his  heart, 
And  had  made  league  with  Martin  Swart, 
When  he  came  here  on  Simnel's  parti 
And  only  cowardice  did  restrain 
His  rebel  aid  on  Stokefield'k  (IsMn,— 
And  down  he  threw  his  glove  t— the  thing 
Was  tried,  as  wont,  befoce  the  king ; 
Where  frankly  did  De  Wilton  own. 
That  Swart  in  Guelders  he  bad  known  i 
And  that  between  them  then  there  went 
Some  scroll  of  courteous  compliment 
For  this  he  to  his  castle  senti 
But  when  his  messenger  retum'd, 
Tudge  how  De  Wilton's  fuiy  burn'd ! 
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For  in  his  packet  there  were  laid 
Letters  thtt  cltimM  dislojnl  aid. 
And  proved  King  Henry's  cause  betray'd. 
His  fame  thus  blighted,  in  the  field 
He  strove  to  clear,  bj  spear  and  shield  j^ 
To  clear  bis  fame  in  vain  he  strove. 
For  wondrous  are  His  ways  above ! 
Perchance  some  form  was  unobserved  i 
Perchance  in  prayer,  or  faith  he  swerved  i 
Else  how  could  guiltless  champion  quail. 
Or  how  the  blessed  ordeal  fail  ? 

XXIL 

<  His  squire,  who  now  De  Wilton  saw 
As  recreant  doom*d  to  suffer  law. 

Repentant,  own*d  in  vain. 
That,  while  he  had  the  scrolls  in  care, 
A  stranger  maiden,  passing  fair. 
Had  drench'd  him  with  a  beverage  rare } 

His  words  no  faith  could  gain. 
With  Clare  alone  he  credence  won. 
Who,  rather  than  wed  Marroion, 
Did  to  St  Hilda's  shrine  repair, 
To  give  our  house  her  livings  fair, 
And  die  a  vestal  votaress  there— 
The  impulse  from  the  earth  was  given. 
But  bent  her  to  the  paths  of  heaven. 
A  purer  heart  a  lovelier  maid. 
Ne'er  shelter'd  her  in  Whitby**  shade. 
No,  not  since  Saxon  Edelfled ; 

Only  one  trace  of  earthly  stain. 
That  for  her  lover's  loss 

She  cherishes  a  sorrow  vain. 
And  munnurs  at  the  cross.— 
And  then  her  heritage,— It  goes 

Along  the  banks  of  Tame ; 
Deep  fields  of  grain  the  reaper  mows. 
In  meadows  rich  the  heifer  lows. 
The  falconer,  and  huntsman,  knows 

Its  woodlands  for  the  game. 
Shame  were  it  to  Saint  Hilda  dear. 
And  I,  her  humble  votaress  here, 

Should  do  a  deadly  sio. 
Her  temple  spoil'd  before  mine  eyes. 
If  this  false  Marmion  such  a  prize 

By  my  consent  should  win ; 
Yet  hath  our  boisterous  monarch  sworn, 
That  Clare  shall  from  our  house  be  torn  i 
And  grievous  cause  have  I  to  fear, 
Such  mandate  doth  Lord  Marmion  bear. 

XXIIL 

^  Now,  prisoner,  helpless,  and  betray'd 
To  evil  power,  I  claim  thine  aid. 

By  every  step  that  thou  hast  tood 
To  holy  shrine,  and  grotto  dim. 
By  every  martyr's  tortured  limb. 
By  angel,  saint,  and  seraphim, 

And  by  the  church  of  God ! 
For  mark  I— When  Wilton  was  betray'd. 
And  with  his  squire  forged  letters  laid. 
She  was,  alas !  that  sinful  maid. 

By  whom  the  deed  was  done,— 
O !  shame  tnd  horror  to  be  said. 

She  was  -a  peijured  nun  ? 


No  clerk  in  aU  the  land,  like  her. 
Traced  quaint  and  varying  character. 
Perchance  you  may  a  marvel  deem. 

That  Bfarmion's  paramour 
(For  such  vile  thing  she  was)  should 

Her  lover's  nuptial  hour  i 
But  o'er  him  thus  she  hoped  to  gain. 
As  privy  to  his  honour**  stain. 

Illimitable  power. 
For  this  she  secretly  retain'd 

Each  proof  tliat  might  the  plot  lereal. 

Instructions  with  his  band  and  seals 
And  thus  Saint  Hilda  deign'd. 
Though  sinners  perfidy  impure. 
Her  house's  glory  to  secure. 

And  Clare's  immortal  weal. 

XXIV. 
**  Twere  long  and  needless,  here  to  tell. 
How  to  my  hand  these  papers  fell; 

With  me  they  must  not  stay. 
Saint  Hilda  keep  her  abbess  true ! 
Who  knows  what  outrage  he  might  do 

While  journeying  by  the  way. — 

0  blessed  saint,  if  e'er  again 

1  venturous  leave  thy  calm  demain. 
To  travel  or  by  land  or  main. 

Deep  penance  may  I  pay ! 
Now,  saintly  palmer,  mark  my  piayer  < 
I  give  this  packet  to  thy  care. 
For  thee  to  stop  they  will  not  dare  i 

And,  0 !  with  cautious  speed ! 
To  Wolseyl  hand  the  papers  bring. 
That  he  may  show  them  to  the  king ; 

And,  for  thy  well-eam*d  meed. 
Thou  holy  man,  at  Whitby**  shrine 
A  weekly  mass  shall  still  be  thine. 

While  priests  can  sing  and  read. — 
What  ail'st  thou  ^— Speak !"— For  as  be  took 
The  charge  a  strong  emotion  shook 

His  frame  $  and,  ere  reply. 
They  heard  a  faint,  yet  shrilly  tone. 
Like  distant  clarion  feebly  blown, 

That  on  the  breeze  did  die ; 
And  loud  the  abbess  shriek'd  in  fear, 
«  Saint  Withold  save  us .«— What  if  Jiere  ? 

Look  at  yon  city  cross  ! 
See  on  its  battled  tower  appear 
Phantoms,  that  scutcheons  seem  to  rear 

And  blazon  banners  toss  I" 

XXV. 

Dun-Edin**  cross,  a  pillar'd  stone. 
Rose  on  a  turret  octagon ; 

(But  now  is  razed  that  monument. 
Whence  royal  edict  rang. 

And  voice  of  Scotland's  law  was  lent 
In  glorious  trumpet  clang. 
0 !  be  his  tomb  as  lead  to  lead. 
Upon  its  dull  destroyer's  head ! 
A  minstrel's  malison*  is  said.—) 
Then  on  its  battlements  they  saw 
A  vision,  passing  nature's  law. 

Strange,  wild,  and  dimly  seen } 
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Figures  that  seem'd  to  rbe  and  die. 
Gibber  and  sign,  advance  and  fly. 
While  naught  confirm'd  could  ear  or  ^e 

Discern  of  sound  or  mien. 
Tet  darkly  did  i|  seem,  as  there 
Heralds  and  pursuivants  prepare. 
With  trumpet  sound,  and  bla2on*d  fidr, 

A  summons  to  proclaim  $ 
But  indistinct  the  pageant  proud, 
As  fancy  forms  of  midnight  cloud. 
When  flings  the  moon  upon  her  shroud 

A  wavering  tinge  of  flame ; 
It  flits,  expands,  and  shifts,  till  loud. 
From  midmost  of  the  spectre  crowd. 

This  awful  summons  came  t 

XXVI. 
**  Prince,  prelate,  potentate,  and  peer. 

Whose  names  I  now  shall  call, 
Scottish,  or  foreigner,  give  ear ! 
Subjects  of  him  who  sent  me  here. 
At  his  tribunal  to  appear,— 

I  summon  one  and  all  z 
I  cite  you  by  each  deadly  sin. 
That  e*er  hath  soilM  your  hearts  within ) 
I  cite  you  by  each  brutal  lust. 
That  e*er  defiled  your  earthly  dust, 

By  wrath,  by  pride,  by  fear, 
By  each  overmastering  passion's  tone. 
By  the  dark  grave,  and  dying  groan ! 
When  forty  days  are  past  and  gone, 
I  cite  you,  at  your  monarch's  throne. 

To  answer  and  appear." — 
Then  thunder'd  forth  a  roll  of  names : 
The  first  was  thine,  unhappy  James  ? 

Then  all  thy  nobles  came ; 
Crawford,  Glencaim,  Montrose,  Argyle, 
Ross,  Bothwell,  Forbes,  Lennox,  Lyle,— 
Why  should  I  tell  their  separate  style  ? 

Each  chief  of  birth  and  fame. 
Of  lowland,  highland,  border,  isle. 
Fore-doomed  to  Flodden's  carnage  pile, 

Was  cited  there  by  name ; 
And  Marmion,  Lord  of  Fontenaye, 
Of  Luttcrward,  and  Scrivelbay, 
De  Wilton,  erst  of  Aberley, 
The  self  same  thundering  voice -did  say,-^ 

But  then  another  spoke  t 
"'Thy  fatal  summons  I  deny, 
And  thine  infernal  lord  defy. 
Appealing  me  to  Him  on  high. 

Who  burst  the  sinner's  yoke." 
At  thtt  dread  accent,  with  a  scream. 
Parted  the  pageant  like  a  dream. 

The  summoner  was  gone. 
Prone  on  her  face  the  abbess  fell. 
And  fast,  and  fast,  her  beads  did  tell ; 
Her  nuns  came  startled  by  the  yell. 

And  found  her  there  alone. 
She  mark'd  not,  at  the  scene  aghast. 
What  time,  or  how,  the  palmer  pass'd. 

xxvn. 

Shift  we  the  scene.^The  camp  doth  move, 
Dun-Edin's  streets  are  empty  now. 

Save  when,  for  weal  of  those  they  love. 
To  pray  the  prayer  and  vow  the  vow. 


The  tottering  child,  the  anxious  fair. 
The  gray-haired  sire,  with  pious  care. 
To  chapels  and  to  shrines  repair- 
Where  is  the  palmer  now  ?  and  where 
The  abbess,  Marmion,  and  Clare  .*— • 
Bold  Douglas !  to  Tantallon  fair 

They  Journey  in  thy  charge  i 
Lord  Marmion  rode  on  his  right  hand. 
The  palmer  still  was  with  the  band  i 
Angus,  like  Lindesay,  did  command. 

That  none  should  roam  at  large. 
But  in  that  palmer's  alter'd  mien 
A  wondrous  change  might  now  be  seen } 

Freely  he  spoke  of  war. 
Of  marvels  wrought  by  single  hand. 
When  lifted  for  a  native -land  i 
And  still  look'd  high  as  if  he  plann'd 

Some  desperate  deed  afar. 
His  courser  would  he  feed  and  stroke. 
And,  tucking  up  his  sable  frock. 
Would  first  his  metal  bold  provoke. 

Then  soothe  and  quell  his  pride. 
Old  Hubert  said,  that  never  one 
He  saw,  except  Lord  Marmion, 

A  steed  so  fairly  ride. 

XXVIIL 

Some  half-hour's  march  behind,  there  canM, 
By  Eustace  govem'd  fair, 

A  troop  escorting  Hilda's  dame. 
With  all  her  nuns  and  Clare. 

No  audience  had  Lord  Bfarroion  sought  i 
Ever  he  fear'd  to  aggravate 
Clara  de  Clare's  suspicious  hate  i 

And  safer  'twas  he  thought. 
To  wait  till  from  the  nuns  removed. 
The  influence  of  kinsmen  loved. 
And  suit  by  Henry's  self  approved. 

Her  slow  consent  had  wrought. 
His  was  no  flickering  flame,  that  dies 
Unless  when  fonn'd  by  looks  and  sighs, 
And  lighted  oft  at  lady's  eyes ; 
He  long'd  to  stretch  his  wide  command 
O'er  luckless  Clara's  ample  landt 
Besides,  when  Wilton  with  him  vied, 
Although  the  pang  of  humbled  pride 
The  place  of  jealousy  supplied, 
Yet  conquest,  by  that  meanness  won. 
He  almost  loatLted  to  think  upon. 
Led  him,  at  times,  to  hate  the  cause 
Which  made. him  burst  through  honourt  ltw% 
If  e'er  he  lov'd  'twas  her  alone. 
Who  died  within  that  vault  of  stone. 

XXIX. 

And  now  when  close  at  hand  they  saw 
North-Berwick's  town,  and  lofty  Law, 
Fitz-Eustaco  bade  them  pause  awhile 
Before  a  venerable  pile. 

Whose  turrets  view'd  afar 
The  lofty  Bass,  the  Lambie  Isle, 

The  ocean's  peace  or  war. 
At  tolling  of  a  bell,  forth  came 
The  convent's  venerable  dame. 
And  pray'd  saint  Hilda's  abbess  rest 
With  her  a  loved  and  ho  tur'd  guest* 
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Till  Douglas  should  a  bark  prepare. 
To  waft  her  back  to  Whitby  fair. 
Glad  was  the  ^bess,  yon  may  goets. 
And  thank'd  the  Scottish  prioress  t 
And  tedious  twere  to  tell,  I  weeD, 
The  courteous  speech  that  pass'd  betweeo* 
O'eijoyM  the  nuns  their  palfreys  leaTti 
But  when  fair  Clara  did  intend. 
Like  them,  from  horseback  to  deseend, 
Fitz-Eusta^  said,— *<  I  grieve. 
Fair  lady,  griere  e'en  from  my  h«ait, 
Such  gentle  eompany  to  part  i-* 

Think  not  discourtesy. 
But  lords'  commands  must  be  obey'di 
And  Marmion  and  the  Douglas  said* 
That  you  must  wend  with  me* 
Lord  Marmion  hath  a  letter  broad. 
Which  to  the  Scottish  earl  he  show'd. 
Commanding,  that  beneath  his  care. 
Without  delay,  you  shall  repair 
To  your  good  binsmen,  l40id  FitB^dare.** 

XXX. 

The  startled  abbess  k>ud  ezelaim'd ; 
But  she  at  whom  the  blow  was  aim'd. 
Grew  pale  as  death,  and  cold  as  lead  |— 
She  deem'd  she  heard  her  death  doom  read. 
•<Clwer  thee,  my  child  !»  the  abbess  said, 
^  They  dare  not  tear  thee  from  my  hand. 
To  ride  alone  with  armed  band."— 

**  Nay,  holy  mother,  nay," 
Fitz-Eustace,  said  <«  the  k>Yely  Clart 
Will  be  in  Lady  Angus'  care, 

In  Scotland  while  we  stay ; 
And,  when  we  move,  an  easy  ride 
Will  bring  us  to  the  English  side. 
Female  attendants  to  provide 

Befitting  Gtoster's  heir  i 
Nor  thinks,  nor  dreams,  my  noble  kcd. 
By  slightest  look,  or  act,  or  word. 

To  harass  lady  Clare ; 
Her  faithful  guairdian  he  will  be. 
Nor  sue  Ibr  slightest  ot^^rtesy 

That  even  to  stranger  falls. 
Till  he  shall  plaoe  her,  safe  and  free, 

Within  her  kinsman's  halls." 
He  spoke,  and  blush'd  with  earnest  graeer 
His  faith  was  painted  on  his  lace. 

And  Clare'k  worst  fear  relieved. 
The  lady  abbess  loud  ezelaim'd 
On  Henry,  and  the  Douglas  blamed. 

Entreated  threaten 'd  grieved } 
To  martyr,  saint,  and  prophet  piay'd. 
Against  Lord  Marmion  inveigh'd. 
And  call'd  the  prioress  to  aid. 
To  curse  with  candle,  bell,  and  book.— 
Her  head  the  grave  Cistertian  shook  t 
*  The  Douglas  and  the  king,"  she  said, 
<*  In  their  commands  will  be  obey'd ) 
Grieve  not,  nor  dream  that  harm  can  fldl 
The  maiden  in  Tantallon  haU." 

XXXL 

The  abbes^  seeing  strife  was  vain* 

Assumed  her  wonted  state  egainy* 

For  much  of  state  she  bad,— 


Composed  her  veil,  and  raised  her  head. 
And— ^  Bid,"  in  solemn  voiee  she  said, 

«  Thy  master,  bold  and  bad. 
The  records  of  his  house  turn  o^. 

And,  when  he  there  shall  wvitten  eee^ 

That  one  of  his  own  anoeetry 

Drove  the  monks  forth  oi  Coventry, 
Bid  him  his  fate  explore ! 

Prancing  in  pride  of  earthly  trust. 

His  charger  hurl'd  hun  to  the  dust. 

And,  by  a  base  plebeian  tiirust 
He  died  his  band  before. 

God  judge  *twizt  Marmion  and  om  } 
I     He  is  a  chief  of  high  degree. 
And  I  a  poor  recluse ; 

Yet  oft,  in  holy  writ,  we  see 
Even  such  weak  minister  as  me 
May  the  oppressor  bruise : 

For  thus,  inspired,  did  Judith  slay 
The  mighty  in  his  sin, 

And  Jael  thus,  and  Deborah,"—* 
Here  hasty  Blount  broke  in : 
<*  Fitz-Eustace,  we  roust  march  our  ban4| 
St  Anton'  fire  thee !  wilt  thou  stand 
All  day  with  bonnet  in  thy  hand. 

To  hear  the  lady  preach  ? 
By  this  good  light !  if  thus  we  stay. 
Lord  Marmion,  for  our  fond  delay 

Will  sharper  sermon  teach. 
Come,  don  thy  cap,  and  mount  thy  horse  i 
The  dame  must  patience  take  perforce."— 
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«  Submit  we  then  to  force,"  said  Clare  i 
<*  But  let  this  barbarous  lord  despair 

His  purposed  aim  to  win ; 
Let  him  take  living,  land,  and  life  s 
But  to  be  Marmion's  wedded  wife 

In  me  were  deadly  sin  i 
And  if  it  be  the  king^  decree. 
That  I  must  find  no  sanctuary. 
Where  even  a  homicide  might  come. 

And  safely  rest  his  head. 
Though  at  its  open  portals  stood. 
Thirsting  to  pour  forth  blood  for  blood. 

The  kinsmen  of  the  dead,— 
Yet  one  asylum  is  my  own. 

Against  the  dreaded  hour } 
A  low,  a  silent,  and  a  lone. 

Where  kings  have  little  power. 
One  victim  is  before  me  tbere^ — 
Mother,  your  blessing,  and  in  prayer 
Remember  your  unhappy  Clare  !'^— 
Loud  weeps  the  abbess,  and  bestows 

Kind  blessings  many  a  one  { 
Weeping  and  wailing  loud  arose 
Round  patient  Clare,  the  clamorous  woee 

Of  every  simple  nun. 
His  eyes  the  gentle  Eustace  dried. 
And   scarce   rude  Blount   the   sight  eouM 
bide. 

Then  took  the  squire  her  rein. 
And  gently  led  away  her  steed. 
And,  by  eaeh  courteous  word  and  deed* 

To  4dieer  her  strove  in  vain. 
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But  sciiit  three  railM  the  btad  had  rode. 

When  o*er  a  height  they  paatM, 
And,  taddea,  eloM,  before  them  ihow'd 

Hit  towers,  Taatallom  vest  $ 
Broad,  mamive,  high,  and  ttretching  fiir. 
And  held  impregnable  in  war. 
On  a  prqjeeting  roek  they  roM, 
And  round  three  sides  the  ooean  flows. 
The  fourth  did  battled  wails  enclose, 

And  doable  raonnd  and  fosse.. 
By  narrow  drawbridge,  outworlis  strong. 
Through  studded  gates,  an  entianee  long 

To  the  main  court  they  cross. 
U  was  a  wide  and  stately  square  i 
Around  were  lodgings  fit  and  £Ur, 

And  towers  of  Tarious  lorn, 
Which  on  the  court  projected  far. 
And  broke  its  lines  quadrangular. 
Here  was  square  keep,  there  turret  high. 
Or  pinnacle  that  sought  the  sky, 
Whence  oft  the  warder  could  desery 

The  gathering  ocean  storm. 

XXXIV, 

Here  did  they  rest^The  princely  care 
Of  Douglas,  why  should  I  declare. 
Or  say  they  met  reception  fair  ? 

Or  why  the  tiding  say, 
IVhich,  Tarying,  (o  Tantallon  came. 
By  hunying  posts  or  fleeter  fame. 

With  every  varying  day  ? 
And,  first,  they  heard  king  James  had  won 

EUl,  and  Wark,  and  Ford ;  and  then. 

That  Norham  castle  strong  was  ta*en. 
At  that  sore  marreird  Mannion  |<— 
And  Douglas  hoped  his  monarch'^  hand 
Would  soon  subdue  Northumberland! 

But  whisper'd  news  there  came. 
That,  while  his  host  inactive  lay. 
And  melted  by  degrees  away. 
King  James  was  dallying  off  the  day 

With  Heron's  wily  dame. 
6ach  acts  to  chronicles  I  yield  $ 

Go  seek  them  there,  and  see 
Mine  is  a  tale  of  Flodden  fiekl. 

And  not  a  history.r— 
At  length  they  heard  the  Scottish  host 
On  that  high  ridge  had  made  their  post. 

Which  frowns  o'er  Millfield  plain  j 
And  that  brave  Surrey  many  a  band 
Had  gather'd  in  the  southeni  land. 
And  marchM  into  Northumberland, 

And  camp  at  Wooler  ta'en. 
Marmion,  like  charger  in  the  stall. 
That  hears,  without,  the  trumpet«cal]. 

Began  to  chafe  and  swear  t 
•*  A  sorry  thing  to  hide  my  head 
In  castle  like  a  fearful  maid, 

When  such  a  field  is  near .' 
Needs  must  I  see  this  battle-day  i 
Death  to  my  fame,  if  such  a  fray 
Were  fought,  and  Mannion  away ! 

The  Douglas  too,  I  wot  not  why. 

Hath  'bated  of  his  courtesy  i 
No  longer  in  hU  halls  TU  sUy." 


Then  bade  his  band  they  should  sirray 
For  march  against  the  dawning  day. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  CANTO  VL 
TO  RICHARD  HIRER,  ESQ. 

Heap  on  more  wood ! — the  wind  is  ohUl  i 

But,  let  it  whistle  as  it  will. 

Well  keep  our  Christmas  merry  still. 

Each  age  has  deem'd  the  new-bom  year 

The  fittest  time  for  festal  cheer: 

Even,  heathen  yet,  the  savage  Dane 

At  lol  more  deep  the  mead  did  drain  | 

High  on  the  beach  his  galleys  drew. 

And  feasted  all  bis  pirate  crew } 

Then  in  his  low  and  pine-built  hall, 

Where  shiekls  and  axes  deck'd  the  wall. 

They  gorged  upon  the  half-dress'd  steer  | 

Caroused  in  sees  of  sable  beer ; 

While  round,  in  brutal  jest,  were  thrown 

The  balf-gnaw'd  rib,  and  marrow  bonej 

Or  listened  all,  in  grim  delight, 

While  scalds  yell'd  out  the  Joys  of  fight 

Then  forth,  in  frenzy,  would  they  hie. 

While  wildly  loose  their  red  locks  fly, 

And,  dancing  round  the  biasing  pile. 

They  make  such  barbarous  mirth  the  while. 

As  best  might  to  the  mind  recall 

The  boisterous  Joys  of  Odin'ft  hall. 

And  well  our  Christian  siree  of  old 
Loved  when  the  year  its  course  had  rallVl, 
And  brought  blithe  Christmas  back  again. 
With  all  his  hospitable  train. 
Domestic  and  religious  rite 
Gave  honour  to  the  holy  night  i 
On  Christmas  eve  the  bells  were  rungi 
On  Christmas  eve  the  mass  was  sung  i 
That  only  night,  in  all  the  year, 
Saw  the  stoled  priest  the  chaUoe  rear. 
The  damsel  donn'd  her  kirtle  sheen  $ 
^Vhe  hall  was  dress'd  with  holy  green  | 
Forth  to  the  wood  did  merry-men  go. 
To  gather  in  the  misletoe. 
Then  open'd  wide  the  baron**  hall. 
To  vassal,  tenant,  serf,  and  all  i 
Power  laid  his  rod  of  rule  aside. 
And  ceremony  doff'd  her  pride. 
The  heir,  with  roses  in  his  shoes  i 
That  night  might  village  partner  choose  s 
The  lord,  underogating,  share 
The  vulgar  game  of  *<  post  and  pair." 
All  hail'd,  with  uncontroUM  delight. 
And  general  voice,  the  happy  night. 
That  to  the  oottage,  as  the  crown, 
Brought  tidings  of  salvation  down. 

The  fire,  with  well-dried  logs  suppliedt 
Went  roaring  up  the  chimney  wide  i 
The  huge  hall-tabled  oaken  face, 
Scrubb'd  till  it  shone,  the  day  to  grace» 
Bore  then  upon  its  massive  board 
No  mark  to  part  the  squire  and  lord. 
Then  was  brought  in  the  lusty  brawn. 
By  old  blue-coated  serving-man  | 
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Then  the  grim  boarVbead  frown  *d  on  high. 
Crested  with  bays  and  rosemary. 
Well  can  the  green-garb'd  ranger  tell, 
How,  when,  and  where,  the  monster  fell ; 
What  dogs  before  his  death  be  tore. 
And  all  the  baiting  of  the  boar. 
The  wassel  round,  in^good  brown  bowls, 
GamishM  with  ribands,  blithely  trowls. 
Thete  the  huge  surloin  reekM ;  hard  by 
Plum-porridge  stood,  and  Christmas  pie  i 
Nor  fail'd  old  Scotland  to  produce. 
At  such  high-tide,  her  savoury  goose. 
Then  came  the  merry  masquers  in. 
And  carols  roar'd  with  blithesome  din ; 
If  un  melodious  was  the  song. 
It  was  a  hearty  note,  and  strong. 
Who  lists  may  in  their  mumming  see 
Traces  of  ancient  mystery ; 
While  shirts  supplied  the  masquerade. 
And  smutted  cheeks  the  visors  made  j 
But,  0 !  what  masquers,  richly  dight 
Can  boast  of  bosoms  half  so  light ! 
England  was  merry  England,  when  , 
Old  Christmas  brought  his  sports  again, 
rrwas  Christmas  broach'd  the  mightiest  ale ; 
*Twas  Christmas  told  the  merriest  tale ; 
A  Christmas  gambol  oft  could  cheer 
The  poor  man's  heart  through  half  the  year. 

Still  linger  in  our  northern  clime 
Some  remnanti  of  the  good  old  time  i 
And  still,  within  our  valleys  here. 
We  hold  the  kindred  title  dear, 
E*en  when,  perchance,  its  far-fetch*d  claim 
To  southern  ear  sounds  empty  name  $ 
For  course  of  blood,  our  proverbs  deem. 
Is  warmer  than  the  mountain  stream,* 
And  thns  my  Christmas  still  I  hold 
Where  my  great-grandsire  came  of  old 
With  amber  beard,  and  flaxen  hair. 
And  reverend,  apostolic  air. 
The  feast  and  holy-tide  to  share. 
And  mix  sobriety  with  wine, 
And  honest  mirth  with  thoughts  divine  s 
Small  thought  was  his,  in  after  time. 
E'er  to  be  hitch 'd  inco  a  rhyme. 
The  simple  sire  could  only  boast 
That  he  was  loyal  to  his  cost ; 
The  banish'd  race  of  kings  revered. 
And  lost  his  land, — ^but  kept  his  beard. 

In  these  dear  halls,  where  welcome  kin 
Is  with  fair  liberty  combined  i 
Where  cordial  friendship  gives  the  hand. 
And  flies  constraint  the  magic  wand 
Of  the  fair  dame  that  rules  the  land. 
Little  we  heed  the  tempest  drear. 
While  music,  mirth,  and  social  cheer. 
Speed  on  their  wings  the  passing  year. 
And  Mertoun's  halls  are  fair  e'en  now. 
When  not  a  leaf  is  on  the  bough. 
Tweei  loves  them  well,  and  turns  again, 
,  As  loath  to  leave  the  sweet  domain. 
And  holds  his  mirror  to  her  face. 
And  clasps  her  with  a  close  embrace  ^— 

e  **  Blood  Is  warmer  than  water,"— a  proverb  meant  to 
findieate  our  lamiljr  predUecUons. 


Gladly  as  he,  we  seek  the  dome. 
And  as  reluctant  turns  «s  home. 
How  just,  that,  at  this  time  of  glee, 
My  thou^ts  should,  Heber,  turn  to  fbte ! 
For  many  a  merry  hour  we've  known. 
And  heard  the  chimes  of  midnighfta  toiM. 
Cease,  then,  my  friend !  a  moment  cesje. 
And  leave  these  classic  tones  in  peace ! 
Of  BiMnan  and  of  Grecian  lore 
Sure  mortal  brain  can  hold  no  more. 
These  ancient^  as  Noll  Bluff  might  saj. 
*(  Were  pretty  fellows  in  their  day  :"* 
But  time  and  tide  o'er  all  prevail — 
On  Christmas  eve  a  Christmas  tale — 
Of  wonder  and  of  war.— ^  Profane ! 
What !  leave  the  lofty  Latin  strain. 
Her  stately  prose,  her  verse's  charms^ 
To  hear  the  clash  of  rustic  arms ; 
In  fairy  land  or  limbo  lost. 
To  jostle  conjuror  and  ghost. 
Goblin  and  witch !"— Nay,  Heber  dear^ 
Before  you  touch  my  charter,  hear  $ 
Though  Leyden  aids,  alas !  no  more 
My  cause  with  many-languaged  lore. 
This  may  I  say : — ^in  realms  of  death 
Uljrsses  meets  Alcides'  inraitkf 
^neas,  upon  Thracia's  shore. 
The  ghost  of  murder'd  Polydore ; 
For  omens,  we  in  Livy  cross. 
At  every  turn,  locuhu  60s. 
As  grave  and  truly  speaks  that  ox. 
As  if  he  told  the  price  of  stocks ; 
Or  held,  in  Rome  republican. 
The  place  of  common-councilman. 

All  nations  have  their  omens  drear. 
Their  legends  wild  of  wo  and  fear. 
To  Cambria  look — the  peasant  see. 
Bethink  him  of  Glendowerdy, 
And  shun  « the  spirit's  blasted  tree.** 
The  Highlander,  whose  red  claymore 
The  battle  turn'd  on  Maida's  shore, 
Will; on  a  Friday  morn,  look  pale. 
If  ask'd  to  tell  a  fairy  tale; 
He  fears  the  vengeful  elfin  king. 
Who  leaves  that  day  his  grassy  rings 
Invisible  to  human  ken. 
He  walks  among  the  sons  of  men. 

Didst  e'er,  dear  Heber,  pass  along 
Beneath  the  towers  of  Franchemont, 
Which,  like  an  eagle's  nest  in  air. 
Hangs  o'er  the  stream  and  hamlet  fair  ?^- 
Deep  in  their  vaults,  the  peasants  say, 
A  mighty  treasure  buried  lay. 
Amass 'd,  through  rapine  and  through  wrong. 
By  the  last  Lord  of  Franchemont. 
The  iron  chest  is  bolted  hard, 
A  huntsman  sits,  its  constant  guard  % 
Around  his  neck  his  horn  is  hung. 
His  hanger  in  his  belt  is  slung ; 
Before  his  feet  his  bloodhounds  lie ; 
An  'twere  not  for  his  gloomy  eye. 
Whose  withering  glance  no  heart  can  brook. 
As  true  a  huntsman  doth  he  look. 


•  *<  Hannibal  was  a  preuy  fellow,  air— «  very  pveoy 
fellow  in  his  day.^-OU  BodUtor. 
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Ai  bugle  e'er  in  brake  did  Nound, 

Or  ever  hallooM  to  a  hound. 

To  chaie  the  fiend,  and  win  the  prise, 

In  that  same  dungeon  ever  tries 

An  aged  Necromantic  priest  i 

It  is  an  hundred  years,  at  least, 

Since  'twist  them  first  the  strife  begun. 

And  neither  yet  has  lost  or  won. 

And  oft  the  conjuror's  words  will  make 

The  stubborn  demon  groan  and  quake } 

And  oft  the  bands  of  iron  break. 

Or  bursts  one  lock,  that  still  amain. 

Fast  as  'tis  open'd,  shuts  again. 

That  magic  strife  within  the  tomb 

May  last  until  the  day  of  doom. 

Unless  th'  adept  shall  learn  to  tell 

The  very  word  that  clench'd  the  spell. 

When  Franchemont  lock'd  the  treasure-cell. 

An  hundred  years  are  past  and  gone. 

And  scarce  three  letters  has  he  won. 

Such  general  superstition  may 
Excuse  for  old  Pitscottie  say ; 
Whose  gossip  history  has  given 
My  song  the  messenger  from  heaven. 
That  wam'd,  in  Litbgow,  Scotland's  king. 
Nor  less  the  infernal  summoning ) 
May  pass  the  monk  of  Durham's  tale, 
Whose  demon  fought  in  Gothic  mail  i 
May  pardon  plead  for  Fordon  grave. 
Who  told  of  Giffbrd's  goblin  cave. 
But  why  such  instances  to  you, 
Who^  in  an  instant,  can  review 
Your  treasured  hoards  of  various  lore. 
And  furnish  twenty  thousand  more  ? 
Hoards,  not  like  theirs  whose  volumes  rest 
Like  treasures  in  the  Franchemont  chest  s 
While  gripple  owners  still  refuse 
To  others  what  they  cannot  use, — 
Give  them  the  priest's  whole  century, 
They  shall  not  spell  you  letters  three  i 
Their  pleasure  in  the  books  the  same 
The  magpie  takes  in  pilfer'd  gem. 
Thy  volumes,  open  as  thy  heart, 
Delight,  amusement,  science,  art. 
To  every  ear  and  eye  impart ; 
Tet  who,  of  all  who  thus  employ  them. 
Can,  like  the  owner's  self,  enjoy  them  ? 
But,  bark !  I  hear  the  distant  drum : 
The  day  of  Flpdden  field  is  come.— 
Adieu,  dear  Heber !  life  and  health. 
And  store  of  literary  wealth. 


Canto  yi. 

THE  BATTLE. 
I. 

While  great  events  were  on  the  gale. 
And  each  hour  brought  a  varying  tale. 
And  the  demeanour,  changed  and  cold. 
Of  Douglas,  fretted  Marmion  bold, 
And,  like  the  impatient  steed  of  war. 
He  snuflPd  the  battle  from  afar ; 
And  hopes  were  none,  that  back  again 
Herald  should  come  from  Terouenne, 


Where  England*!  king  in  leaguer  lay. 

Before  decisive  battle-day  s^ 

While  these  things  were,  the  mournful  Clart 

Did  in  the  dame's  devotions  share  t 

For  the  good  countess  ceaseless  ptay*d, 

To  Heaven  and  saints,  her  sons  to  aid. 

And,  with  short  interval,  did  pass 

From  prayer  to  book,  from  book  to  man. 

And  all  in  high  baronial  prider** 

A  life  both  dull  and  dignified  t — 

Tet  as  Lord  Marmion  nothing  preu'd 

Upon  her  intervals  of  rest. 

Dejected  Clara  well  could  bear 

The  formal  state,  the  lengtben'd  prayer, 

ftiough  dearest  to  her  wounded  heart 

The  hours  that  she  might  spend  apart 

XL 

I  said,  Tantallon's  dizzy  steep 

Hung  o'er  the  margin  of  the  deep. 

Many  a  rude  tower  and  rampart  there 

Repell'd  the  insult  of  the  air. 

Which,  when  the  tempest  vex'd  the  sky. 

Half  breeze,  half  spray,  came  whistling  by 

Above  the  rest,  a  turret  square     • 

Did  o'er  its  Gothic  entrance  bear, 

Of  sculpture  rude,  a  stony  shield ;         ^ 

The  Bloody  Heart  was  in  the  field. 

And  in  the  chief  three  mullets  stood, 

The  cognizance  of  Douglas  blood. 

The  turret  held  a  narrow  stair. 

Which,  mounted,  gave  you  access  where 

A  parapet's  embattled  row 

Did  seaward  round  the  castle  go. 

Sometimes  in  dizzy  steps  descending. 

Sometimes  in  narrow  circuit  bending. 

Sometimes  in  platform  broad  extending, 

Its  varying  circle  did  combine 

Bulwark,  and  bartizan,  and  line. 

And  bastion,  tower,  and  vantage-coign  i 

Above  the  booming  ocean  leant 

The  far-projecting  battlement ) 

The  billows  burst,  in  ceaseless  flow. 

Upon  the  precipice  below. 

Where'er  Tantallon  faced  the  land. 

Gate-works,  and  walls,  were  strongly  mann'di 

No  need  upon  the  sea-girt  side ; 

The  stoepy  rock  and  frantic  tide. 

Approach  of  human  step  denied : 

And  thus  these  lines  and  ramparts  rude. 

Were  left  in  deepest  solitude. 

in. 

And,  for  they  were  so  lonely,  Clare 
Would  to  these  battlements  repair. 
And  muse  upon  her  sorrows  there. 

And  list  the  sea-bird's  cry ; 
Or,  slow  like  noontide  ghost,  would  glide 
Along  the  dark  gray  bulwark's  side, 
And  ever  on  the  heaving  tide 

Look  down  with  weary  eye. 
Oft  did  the  cliff,  and  swelling  main. 
Recall  the  thoughts  of  Whitby's  fame,— 
A  home  she  ne'er  might  see  again  i 

For  she  had  laid  adown. 


SCOTT. 


So  Douglas  tedo,  Ue  hood  and  ToU, 
And  frontlet  of  tho  clokttr  palo, 

And  B«Dedk4vM  govm 
It  wero  unstesilj  aiflit  be  aaidy 
A  noTioe  oot  of  coiiTeat  ibaded-* 
Now  ber  bright  Iockt»  with  fiinnj  glow» 
Again  adorn^  her  brow  of  laow  i 
Her  mantle  rich,  wboee  borders,  roniidy 
'A  deep  and  fretted  broidery  bound. 
In  golden  foldiagi  eoufht  the  ground } 
Of  holy  ornament,  alone 
Remain'd  a  crou  of  ruby  atone } 

And  often  did  the  lock 
On  that  which  in  her-hand  the  bore. 
With  velvet  bound,  and  broider*d  o*et 

Her  breviary  book. 
In  iuch  a  place,  to  lone,  so  grim. 
At  dawning  pale,  or  twilight  dim. 

It  fearful  would  have  been. 
To  meet  a  form  to  richly  dreuM, 
With  book  in  band,  and  cross  on  breast. 

And  such  a  wofiil  mien. 
Fitz-Eustace,  loitering  with  his  bow 
To  practise  on  the  gull  and  crow, 
Saw  ber,  at  distance,  gliding  slow. 

And  did  by  Mary  swear, — 
Some  lovelorn  fay  she  might  have  been, 
Or,  in  romance,  some  spell-bound  queen  i 
For  ne*er,  in  work-day  world,  was  seen 

A  form  so  witching  fair. 

IV. 

Once  walking  thus  at  evening  tide. 

It  chanced  a  gliding  sail  she  spied. 

And,  sighing,  thought-***  The  abbess  there. 

Perchance,  does  to  ber  home  repair ; 

Her  peaceful  rule,  where  duty,  free. 

Walks  hand  in  band  with  charity  i 

Where  oft  devotfc>n*»  tranced  glow 

Can  such  a  glimpse  of  heaven  bestow, 

That  the  enraptured  sisters  see 

High  vision,  and  deep  mystery  ( 

The  very  form  of  Hilda  fair. 

Hovering  upon  the  sunny  air. 

And  smiling  on  her  votaries'  prayer, 

0 !  wherefore,  to  m}*  duller  eye. 

Did  still  the  saint  her  form  deny  I 

Was  it,  that,  seared  by  sinful  scorn. 

My  heart  could  neither  melt  nor  bum  ? 

Or  lie  my  warm  affections  low 

With  him,  that  tau^t  them  first  to  glow  I 

Yet,  gentle  abbess,  well  I  knew. 

To  pay  thy  kindness  grateful  due. 

And  well  could  brook  the  mild  command. 

That  rule  thy  simple  maiden  band.— 

How  different  jiow !  condemn'd  to  bide 

My  doom  from  this  dark  tyrant's  pride. 

But  Marmion  has  to  learn,  ere  long, 

That  constant  mind,  and  hate  of  wrong. 

Descended  to  a  feeble  girl 

From  red  De  Clare,  stout  Gloster^  earl ; 

Of  such  a  stem  a  sapling  weak. 

He  ne*er  shall  bend,  although  he  break, 

V. 
"  But  see  .(—what  makes  this  armov  Iwm  P* 
For  in  her  path  there  lay 


Targe,  corselet.  Mm  i  she  view'd  theaa 
«  The  breastplate  pierced !— Ay,  much  I  fcar. 
Weak  fenee  wert  thou  "jgalnst  fbeman^  tpear 
That  hath  made  fiOal  entrance  here. 

As  these  dark  hlood-goots  say.— 
Thus  Wilton  !—0!  not  eorselet*lB  waid. 
Not  truth,  as  diamond  pure  and  hard. 
Could  be  thy  manly  boeom^  giaid 

On  yon  disastrous  day  P^- 
She  raiaed  her  eyes  in  moumftil  mood,-* 
WiLTOir  himself  before  her  stood ! 
It  might  have  seemM  his  passing  gheet. 
For  every  youthful  grace  was  lost ; 
And  joy  unwonted,  and  surprise. 
Gave  their  strange  wildness  to  his  eyesi 
Expect  not,  noble  damce  and  lords. 
That  I  can  tell  such  seeae  in  wonb  t 
What  skUfnl  Ihnner  e*er  would  chooee 
To  paint  the  rainbow's  varying  hues. 
Unless  to  mortal  it  were  given 
To  dip  his  brush  in  dies  of  heaven  ? 

Far  less  can  my  weak  line  declare 
Each  changing  passion's  shade  ( 

Brightening  to  rapture  from  despair. 

Sorrow,  surprise,  and  pity  there. 

And  joy,  with  her  angelic  air. 

And  hope,  that  paints  the  future  fair, 
Their  varjrlng  hues  displayM  s 
Each  6'er  its  rivall  ground  ezteodfaig. 
Alternate  conquering,  shifting,  b]endis| 
Till  all,  fatigued,  tbe  conflict  yield. 
And  mighty  love  retains  the  field. 
Shortly  I  tell  what  then  he  said. 
By  many  a  tender  word  delayM, 
And  modest  blush,  and  buittiog  silgh. 
And  questkm  kind,  and  food  reply. 

VI. 

DK  WILTOIC^  HSRQAT. 

«  Forget  we  that  disastrous  day. 

When  senseless  in  the  lists  I  lay. 

Thence  dragg'd, — but  how  I  cannot  kno'V' 
For  sense  and  recollection  fled, 

I  found  me  on  a  pallet  low. 
Within  my  andent  beadsman^  shed. 

Austin,— ^ememberest  thou,  my  Clare, 
How  thou  didst  blush  when  the  old  m^ 
When  first  our  Infant  love  began. 

Said  we  would  make  a  matchless  pair  r 
Menials,  and  friends,  and  kinsmen  fled 
From  the  degraded  traitor's  bed, — 
He,  only,  held  my  burning  head. 
And  tended  me  for  many  a  day ! 
While  wounds  and  fsver  held  their  sway 
But  far  more  needful  was  his  care 
When  sense  return 'd,  to  wake  despair 
For  I  did  tear  the  closing  wound. 
And  dash  me  f^ntic  on  the  ground, 
If  e'er  I  heard  the  name  of  Clare. 

At  length,  to  calmer  reason  brought. 

Much  by  his  kind  attendance  wrought. 
With  him  I  left  my  native  strand, 

And,  in  a  palmer's  weeds  array'd. 

My  hated  name  and  form  to  shade, 
I  joumeyM  many  a  land ; 
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Mo  more  a  lord  of  rank  and  birth, 

But  mioglcd  with  the  dregs  of  earth. 

Oft  Austin  for  my  reason  fear'd. 
When  I  wovld  sit,  and  deepl7  brood 
On  dark  revenge,  and  deeds  of  blood. 

Or  wild  mad  schemes  uprear'd. 
Mj  friend  at  length  fell  sick,  and  said, 

God  would  remove  him  soon  t 
And,  while  upon  his  dying  bed. 

He  beggM  of  me  a  boon«— 
If  ere  my  deadliest  enemy 
Beneath  my  brand  should  conquer'd  lie. 
E'en  then  my  mercy  should  awake. 
And  spare  his  life  for  Auttinl  sake. 

vn. 

«  Still  restless  as  a  second  Cahi, 

To  Scotland  next  my  route  was  ta'en, 

Ftill  well  the  paths  I  knew. 
Fame  of  my  fate  made  various  sound. 
That  death  in  pilgrimage  I  found, 
That  I  had  perish'd  of  my  wound,— 

Vone  cared  which  tale  was  true  s 
And  living  eye  could  never  guess 
De  Wilton  in  his  palmer's  dress  t 

For,  now  that  sable  slough  is  iftied, 

And  trimm'd  my  shaggy  beard  and  head, 

I  scarcely  know  me  in  the  glass. 

A  chance  most  wondrous  did  provide. 

That  I  should  be  that  baron's  guide— 
I  will  not  name  his  name  !«— 

Vengeance  to  God  alone  belongs ; 

But,  when  I  think  on  all  my  wrongs, 
My  blood  is  Uquid  flame ! 
And  ne'er  the  time  shall  I  forget. 
When,  in  a  Scottish  hostel  set. 

Dark  looks  we  did  exchange ; 
What  were  bis  thoughts  I  cannot  tell  \ 
But  in  my  bosom  muster'd  hell 

Its  plans  of  dark  revenge. 

vni. 

•*  A  word  of  vulgar  augury, 

Ttiat  broke  from  me,  I  scarce  knew  why. 

Brought  on  a  village  tale  i 
Which  wrought  upon  his  moody  sprite. 
And  sent  him  armed  forth  by  night 

I  borrow'd  steed  and  mail. 
And  weapons,  from  his  sleepbg  band  % 

And,  passing  from  a  postern  door. 
We  met,  and  'counter'd,  hand  to  hand,— 

He  fell  on  Gifford  moor. 
]^or  the  death  stroke  my  brand  I  drew 
(0  then  my  helmed  head  he  knew. 

The  palmer's  cowl  was  gone,) 
Then  had  three  inches  of  my  blade 
The  heavy  debt  of  vengeance  paid,— 
My  hand  the  thought  of  Austin  stay'd 

I  left  him  there  alone.— 
0,  good  old  man !  e'en  from  the  grave. 
Thy  spirit  could  thy  master  savet 
If  I  bad  slain  my  foeman,  ne'er 
Had  Whitby's  abbess,  in  her  fear. 
Given  to  my  hand  this  packet  dear. 
Of  power  to  clear  my  injured  fame. 
And  vindicate  De  Wilton's  name.- 


Perchance  you  heard  the  abbess  tell 
Of  the  strange  pageantry  of  hell, 

That  broke  our  secret  speech   ' 
It  rose  from  the  iafemal  thade. 
Or  featly  was  some  Jvggls  pltyM» 

A  tale  of  peace  to  teach. 
Appeal  to  Heaven  I  judged  was  be^ 
When  my  naaie  ctrne  ameag  the  test 

IX. 
«  Now  here^  within  Tantallon  hold. 
To  Douglas  late  my  tale  I  told. 
To  whom  my  house  was  known  of  old. 
Won  by  my  proofs,  his  felchion  bright. 
This  eve  anew  shall  dub  me  knight 
These  were  the  arms  that  once  did  turn 
The  tide  of  fight  on  Otterbume, 
And  Harry  Hotspur  forced  to  yield. 
When  the  dead  Douglas  won  the  field. 
These  Angus  gave — his  armour's  care. 
Ere  mom,  shall  every  breach  repair; 
For  naught,  he  said,  was  in  his  balls. 
But  ancient  armour  on  the  walls. 
And  aged  chargers  in  the  stalls. 
And  women,  priests',  and  gray^hatr'd  meni 
The  rest  were  all  in  Twisel  glen.* 
And  now  I  watch  my  armour  here, 
By  law  of  arms,  till  midnight's  neari 
Then,  once  again  a  belted  knight. 
Seek  Surrey's  camp  with  dawn  of  light 

X. 

«  There  soon  again  we  meet,  my  Cli^re ! 
This  baron  means  to  guide  thee  there: 
Douglas  reveres  his  king's  command. 
Else  would  he  take  thee  from  his  band. 
And  there  thy  kinsman,  Surrey,  too. 
Will  give  De  Wilton  justice  due. 
Now  meeter  far  for  martial  broil. 
Firmer  my  limbs,  and  strung  by  toil. 

Once  more" ^  O,  WDton !  must  we  th« 

Risk  new-found  happiness  again. 

Trust  fate  of  arms  once  more  ? 

And  is  there  not  an  humble  glen. 

Where  we,  content  and  podi". 
Might  build  a  cottage  in  the  shade, 
A  shepherd  thou,  and  I  to  aid 

Thy  task  on  dale  and  moor  ?— 
That  reddening  brow  1— too  well  I  know. 
Not  even  thy  Clare  can  peace  bestow. 

While  falsehood  sUins  thy  namet 
Go  then  to  fight !  Clare  bids  fhee  go 
Clare  can  a  warrior's  feelings  know. 

And  weep  a  warrior's  shame ; 
Can  Red  Earl  Gilbert's  spirit  feel. 
Buckle  the  spurs  upon  thy  heel. 
And  belt  thee  with  tby  brand  of  steel. 
And  send  thee  forth  to  feme  ."'— 

XI. 
That  night,  upon  the  rocks  and  bay. 
The  midnight  moonbeam  slumbering  lay. 
And  pour'd  its  silver  light,  and  p»re. 
Through  loop  hole,  and  tbropgh  embrazure 
Upon  Tantallon  tower  and  hall; 


*  Where  James  encamped  befcre  taking  poet  at  FloddMi 
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But  chief  were  trebed  windows  wide  ' 
Illuminate  the  chtpel't  pride. 

The  sober  glances  falL 
Much  was  there  need ;  though,  seam*d  with  acan. 
Two  Teterans  of  the  Douglas*  wars, 

Though  two  gray  priests  were  there. 
And  each  a  biasing  torch  held  high. 
You  could  not  by  their  blaze  desery 

The  chapel's  carving  fair. 
Amid  that  dim  and  smoky  light. 
Checkering  the  silvery  moonshine  bright, 

A  bishop  by  the  altar  stood, 

A  noble  lord  of  Douglas'  blood. 
With  mitre  sheen,  and  rocquet  white. 
Tet  show'd  his  meek  and  thoughtful  eye 
But  little  pride  of  prelacy ; 
More  pleased  that,  in  a  barbarous  age, 
He  gave  rude  Scotland  Virgil's  page. 
Than  that  beneath  his  rule  he  held 
The  bishopric  of  fair  Dunkeld. 
Beside  him  ancient  Angus  stood, 
DoflPd  his  fair  gown  and  sable  hood  j 
O'er  his  huge  form,  and  visage  pale, 
He  wore  a  cap  and  shirt  of  mail ; 
And  lean'd  his  large  and  wrinkled  hand 
Upon  the  huge  and  sweeping  brand 
Which  wont,  of  yore,  in  battle  fray. 
His  foenun's  limbs  to  shred  away. 
As  wood-knife  lops  the  sapling  spray. 
He  seem'd  as  from  the  tombs  around. 

Rising  at  judgment-day. 
Some  giant  Douglas  may  be  found 

In  all  his  old  array ; 
So  pale  his  face,  so  huge  his 'limb, 
80  old  his  arms,  his  look  so  grim. 

XII. 
Then  at  the  altar  Wilton  kneels. 
And  Clare  the  spurs  bound  on  his  heels  s 
And  think  what  next  he  must  have  felt, 
At  buckling  of  the  falchion  belt. 

And  judge  how  Clara  changed  her  hue. 
While  fastening  to  her  lover's  side 
A  friend,  whieb,  though  in  danger  tried. 

He  once  had  found  untrue ! 
Then  Douglas  struck  him  with  his  blades 
**  Saint  Michael  and  saint  Andrew  aid, 

I  dub  thee  knight 
Arise,  Sir  Ralph,  De  Wilton's  heir ! 
For  king,  for  church,  for  lady  fair. 

See  that  thou  fight"— 
And  Bishop  Gawain,  as  he  rose. 
Said— «  Wilton !  grieve  not  for  thy  woes, 

Disgrace,  and  trouble ; 
For  he,  who  honour  best  bestows. 

May  give  thee  double."— 
De  Wilton  sobb'd,  for  sob  he  must — 
«  Where'er  I  meet  a  Douglas,  trust. 

That  Douglas  is-my  brother  J" 
'  Nay,  nay,"  old  Angus  said,  *<  not  so  1 
To  Surrey's  camp  thou  now  must  go. 

Thy  wrongs  no  longer  smother. 
I  have  two  sons  in  yonder  field ; 
And,  if  thou  meefit  them  under  shield. 
Upon  them  bravely — do  thy  worst  $ 
And  foul  fall  him  that  blenches  first !" 


xm. 


Not  iu  advanced  was  morning  day. 
When  Marmion  did  his  troop  array 

To  Surrey's  camp  to  ride ; 
He  had  safe  conduct  for  his  band. 
Beneath  the  royal  seal  and  hand. 

And  Douglas  gave  a  guide ; 
The  ancient  earl,  with  stately  grace. 
Would  Clara  on  her  palfrey  place. 
And  whisper'd,  in  an  under  tone, 
**  Let  the  hawk  stoop,  his  prey  is  flown.** 
The  train  from  out  the  castle  drew. 
But  Bifarmion  stopp'd  to  bid  adieu  t — 
«  Though  something  I  might  plain,"  he  said, 
«  Of  cold  respect  to  stranger  guest. 
Sent  hither  by  your  king's  behest. 
While  in  Tantallon's  towers  I  stay'd  1 
Part  we  in  friendship  from  yc;:r  land. 
And,  noble  earl,  receive  my  hand." 
But  Douglas  round  him  drew  his  cloak. 
Folded  his  arms,  and  thus  he  spoke : — 
**  My  manors,  halls,  and  bowers,  shall  still 
Be  open,  at  my  sovereign's  will, 
To  each  one  whom  he  lists,  howe'er 
Unmeet  to  be  the  owner's  peer. 
My  castles  are  my  king's  alone. 
From  turret  to  foundation  ston»— 
The  hand  of  Douglas  is  his  own  1 
And  never  shall  in  friendly  grasp 
The  hand  of  such  as  Marmion  clasp." 

XIV. 
Bum'd  Marmion's  swarthy  cheek  like  fire. 
And  shook  his  very  frame  for  ire. 

And— ^  This  to  me !"  he  said,— 
«  An  'twere  not  for  thy  hoary  beard. 
Such  hand  as  Marmion's  had  not  spared 

To  cleave  the  Douglas'  head ! 
And,  first,  I  tell  thee,  haughty  peer. 
He,  who  does  England's  message  here. 
Although  the  meanest  in  her  state. 
May  well,  proud  Angus,  be  thy  matet 
And,  Douglas,  more  I  tell  thee  here. 

E'en  in  thy  pitch  of  pride. 
Here,  in  thy  hold,  thy  vassals  near, 
(Nay,  never  look  upon  your  lord, 
And  lay  your  hands  upon  your  sword,) 

I  tell  thee,  thou'rt  defied  ! 
And  if  thou  saidst,  I  am  not  peer 
To  any  lord  in  Scotland  here. 
Lowland  or  highland,  far  or  near. 

Lord  Angus,  thou  hast  lied !" 
On  the  earl's  cheek  the  flush  of  rage 
O'ercame  the  ashen  hue  of  age: 
Fierce  he  broke  forth  t  **  And  darest  thov  tJum 
To  beard  the  lion  in  his  den. 

The  Douglas  in  his  hall  ? 
And  hopest  thou  hence  unscath'd  to  go  ? 
No,  by  St  Bride  of  Bothwell,  no  !— 
Up  drawbridge,  grooms — what,  warder,  ho  2 

Let  the  portcullis  falL" 
Lord  Marmion  turo'd, — ^well  was  his  need. 
And  dash'd  the  rowels  in  his  steed. 
Like  arrow  ttirough  the  archway  sprung. 
The  ponderous  gate  behind  him  rung: 
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fo  past  there  was  such  scanty  room, 
fhe  bars,  descending,  razed  his  plume. 

XV. 

The  steed  along  the  drawbridge  flies, 

Just  as  it  trembled  on  the  rise ; 

Not  lighter  does  the  swallow  skim 

Along  the  smooth  lake's  leyel  brim  t 

And  when  Lord  Mansion  reach  M  his  band. 

He  halts  and  tum'd  with  clenched  hand^ 

And  shout  of  loud  defiance  pours. 

And  shook  his  gauntlet  at  the  towers. 

•* Horse!    horse i*'    the  Douglas    cried,   «and 

chase .'" 
But  soon  he  rein'd  his  fury's  pace  s 
«  A  royal  messenger  he  came. 
Though  most  unworthy  of  the  name.— 
A  letter  forged !  St  Jude  to  speed ! 
Did  erer  kdight  so  foul  a  deed  ? 
At  first  in  heart  it  liked  me  ill, 
When  the  king  praised  his  clerkly  skiU. 
Thanks  to  Stfiothan,  son  of  mine. 
Save  Gawain,  ne'er  could  pen  a  line : 
80  swore  I,  and  I  swear  it  still, 
X«et  my  boy-bishop  fret  his  fill.^ 
St  Mary  mend  my  fiery  mood ! 
Old  age  ne'er  cools  the  Douglas'  blood, 
I  thought  to  slay  him  where  he  stood.— 
Tis  pity  of  him,  too,"  he  cried : 
**  Bold  can  he  speak,  and  fairly  ride  1 
I  warrant  him  a  warrior  tried."— 
With  this  his  mandate  he  recalls. 
And  slowly  seeks  his  castle's  halls. 

XVI. 
The  day  in  Marmion's  journey  wore  i 
Tet,  ere  his  passion's  gust  was  o'er. 
They  cross'd  the  heights  of  Stanrig-moor. 
His  troop  more  closely  there  he  scann'd. 
And  miss'd  the  palmer  from  the  band. 
*(  Palmer  or  not,"  youug  Btount  did  say, 
**  He  parted  at  the  peep  of  iay ; 
Good  sooth  it  was  in  strange  array.^' 
<*  In  what  array  ?"  said  Marmion,  quick, 
«  My  lord,  I  ill  can  spell  the  trick ; 
^ut  all  night  long,  with  clink  and  bang. 
Close  to  my  couch  did  hammers  clang; 
At  dawn  the  falling  drawbridge  rang. 
And,  from  a  loop-hole  while  I  peep. 
Old  Bell-the-cat  came  from  the  keep, 
Wrapp'd  in  a  gown  of  sables  fair. 
As  fearful  of  the  morning  air ; 
Beneath,  when  that  was  blown  aside, 
A  rusty  shirt  of  mail  I  spied, 
By  Archibald  won  in  bloody  work, 
Against  the  Saracen  and  Turk : 
Last  night  it  hung  not  in  the  hall ; 
.  I  thought  some  marvel  would  befall. 
And  next  1  saw  them  saddled  lead 
Old  Cheviot  forth,  the  earl's  best  steed ; 
A  matchless  horse,  though  something  old. 
Prompt  to  his  paces,  cool  and  bold 
I  heard  the  sheriff  Sholto  say, 
The  earl  did  much  the  master*  pray 
To  use  him  on  the  battle  day  t 


*  His  eldest  son,  ihe  master  of  Angus. 


But  he  preferr'd"— ^*  Nay,  Henry,  cease  .* 
Thou  sworn  horse-courser,  hold  thy  peace. 
Eustace,  thou  bear'st  a  brain— I  pray. 
What  did  Blount  see  at  break  of  day  ?" 

XVII. 

**  In  brief,  my  lord,  we  both  descried 
(For  I  then  stood  by  Henry's  side) 
The  palmer  mount,  and  outward  ride, 

Upon  the  earl's  own  favourite  steed  t 
All  sheath'd  he  was  in  armour  bright, 
And  much  resembled  that  same  knight. 
Subdued  by  you  in  Cots  wold  fight  t 

Lord  Angus  wish'd  him  speed." 
The  instant  that  Fitz-EusUce  spoke, 
A  sudden  light  on  Marmion  broke  ;-— 
"  Ah .'  dastard  fool !  to  reason  lost ."' 
He  mutter'd  j  «*  'Twas  not  fzy  nor  ghost, 
I  met  upon  the  moonlight  wold, 
But  living  man  of  earthly  mould.— 

0  dotage  blind  and  gross ! 
Had  I  but  fought  as  wont,  one  thrust 
Had  laid  De  Wilton  in  the  dust. 

My  path  no  more  to  cross. — 
How  stand  we  now  ?— he  told  his  tale 
To  Douglas ;  and  with  some  avail ; 

'Twas  therefore  gloom'd  his  rugged  brow.-^ 
Will  Surrey  dare  to  entertain, 
'Gainst  Marmion,  charge  disproved  and  vain  ? 

Small  risk  of  that,  I  trow. 
Yet  Chtre's  sharp  questions  must  I  shun  t 
Must  separate  Constance  from  the  nun 

0  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave, 
When  first  we  practise  to  deceive  J— 
A  palmer,  too ! — no  wonder  why 

1  felt  rebuked  beneath  his  eye : 

I  might  have  'known  there  was  but  one 
Whose  look  could  quell  Lord  Marmion." 

XVIII. 

Stung  with  these  thoughts,  he  urged  to  speed 
His  troop,  and  reach'd,  at  eve,  the  Tweed, 
Where  Lennel's  convent  closed  their  maryb, 
(There  now  is  left  but  one  frail  arch. 

Yet  mourn  thou  not  its  cells ; 
Our  time  a  fair  exchange  has  made  i 
Hard  by,  in  hospitable  shade, 

A  reverend  pilgrim  dwells. 
Well  worth  the  whole  Bernardino  brood, 
That  e'er  wore  sandal,  frock,  or  hood.) 
Yet  did  Saint  Bernard's  abbot  there 
Give  Marmion  entertainment  fair. 
And  lodging  for  his  train,  and  Clare. 
Next  mom  the  baron  climb'd  the  tower. 
To  view  afar  the  Scottish  power, 

Encamp'd  on  Flodden  edge ; 
The  white  pavilions  made  a  show. 
Like  remnants  of  the  winter  snow, 

Along  the  dusky  ridge. 
Long  Marmion  look'd : — at  length  his  ey« 
'  Unusual  movement  might  descry. 

Amid  the  shifting  lines  t 
The  Scottish  host  drawn  out  appears. 
For,  flashing  on  the  hedge  of  spears 

The  eastern  sunbeam  shines. 
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TlMir  front  now  deepening,  now  extending. 
Their  flank  inclining,  wheeling,  bending. 
Now  drawing  bick,  and  now  deseendlng. 
The  fkilful  Marmion  well  conld  know 
They  watch  the  motion  of  some  foe. 
Who  traversed  on  the  plain  below. 

XIX. 

Even  so  it  was :— From  Flodden  ridge 
The  Soots  beheld  the  English  host 
Leave  Barmore-wood,  their  evening  pott. 
And  heedful  watch'd  them  as  they  croet^ 

The  Till  by  Twisel  bridge. 

High  sight  it  is,  and  haughty,  while 

They  dive  into  the  deep  defile  i 

Beneath  the  cavemM  cliff  they  fitll. 

Beneath  the  castle's  aiiy  wall. 
By  rock,  by  oak,  by  hawthorn  tree. 

Troop  after  troop  are  disappearing ; 

Troop  after  troop  their  banners  rearing 
Upon  the  eastern  bank  you  see» 

Still  pouring  down  the  rocky  den. 
Where  flows  the  sullen  Till, 

And  rising  from  the  dim  wood  glen, 

Standards  on  standards,  men  on  neii» 
In  slow  succession  still, 

And  sweeping  o'er  the  Gothic  arch. 

And  pressing  on,  in  ceasekrss  march, 
^  To  gain  the  opposing  hilk 

That  morn,  to  many  a  trumpet-clang, 

Twisel  I  thy  rock's  deep  echo  rang; 
And  many  a  chief  of  birth  and  rank. 
Saint  Helen  I  at  thy  fountain  drank. 
Thy  hawthorn  glade,  which  now  we  see 
In  springtide  bloom  so  lavishly. 
Had  then  from  many  an  axe  its  doom, 
To  give  the  marching  columns  room. 

XX. 

And  why  stands  Scotland  idly  now, 
Dark  Flodden !  on  thy  airy  brow. 
Since  England  gaint  the  pass  th^  while. 
And  struggles  through  the  deep  defile  ? 
What  diecks  the  fiery  soul  of  James  f 
Why  sits  that  champion  of  the  dames 

Inactive  on  his  steed. 
And  sees,  between  him  and  his  land. 
Between  him  and  Tweed's  southern  strand. 

His  host  lord  Surrey  lead  ? 
What  vails  the  vain  knight-orrant**  brand  !- 
0,  Dpuglas,  for  thy  leading  wand ! 

Fierce  Randolph,  for  thy  speed  ? 
0  for  one  hour  of  Wallace  wight. 
Or  well-skin'd  Brace,  to  rule  the  fight. 
And  cry—**  Saint  Andrew  and  our  ri^t  !** 
Another  sight  had  feen  that  mom. 
From  fate's  dark  book  a  leaf  been  torn. 
And  Flodden  had  been  Bannock«boume  I — 
The  precious  hour  has  pass'd  in  vain. 
And  England's  host  has  gain'd  the  plahi  s 
Wheeling  their  march,  and  dtcling  still. 
Around  the  base  of  Flodden-hill. 

XXL 

Ere  yet  the  bands  met  Marmion's  eye, 
Fitz-Eustace  shouted  loud  and  high,— 


**  Hark !  hark !  my  lord,  an  English  drum ! 
And  see,  ascending  squadrons  come 

Between  Tweed's  river  and  the  hill. 
Foot,  horse,  and  cmumd  t— hap  what  hap. 
My  basnet  to  a  *preBtiee  eap» 

Lord  Surrey's  o^  the  TiU ! 
Tet  more  ?  yet  mere !— Iiow  fisir  amy'd 
They  file  firosn  e«t  the  hawthotn  ihade, 

And  sweep  ie  gallant  by ! 
With  all  their  baimeffl  biav^  ipretd^ 

And  aU  their  aiuevr  flaahfaig  high. 
Saint  George  might  waken  from  the  dead* 

To  see  fair  England's  standards  fly.*'— 
**  Stint  in  thy  pcate,"q«oth  Blomit,**  thM'd^beii 
And  listen  to  our  lord's  behest."— 
With  kindling  bcow  Lord  BfarmioB  said— 
**  This  instant  be  our  band  array'd ; 
The  river  must  be  quickly  crois'd^ 
That  we  may  jom  Lord  Surrey**  host 
If  fight  king  Jamee— as  well  I  tnist. 
That  fight  he  will,  and  fight  he  mvt,— 
The  Lady  Clare  behind  our  lines 
ShaU  tarry,  while  the  battle  Joins." 

XXIL 
Himself  he  swift  on  boiecback  threw» 
Scarce  to  the  abbot  bade  adieu. 

Far  less  would  listen  to  his  pniyw. 

To  leave  behind  the  helplese  Clare. 
Down  to  the  Tweed  his  band  he  drew. 
And  mutter'd,  as  the  flood  they  view, 
<*  The  pheasant  in  the  ialeon^  claw^ 
He  scarce  will  yield  to  please  a  daw  t 
Lord  Angus  may  the  abbot  awe. 

So  Clare  shall  bide  with  me.** 
Then  on  that  dangerous  ford,  and  deep. 
Where  to  the  Tweed  Leaf*  eddies  creep. 

He  ventured  desperately  t 
And  not  a  moment  will  he  bide. 
Till  squire,  or  groom,  before  him  ridei 
Headmost  of  all  he  stems  the  tide. 

And  stems  it  gallantly. 
Eustace  held  Clare  upon  her  horse. 

Old  Hubert  led  her  rein, 
Stoutly  they  braved  the  currents  eewve. 
And,  though  fur  downward  driven  per  forcs» 

The  southern  bank  they  gain ; 
Behind  them,  straggling,  cane  to  shore. 

As  best  they  might,  the  train  x 
Each  o'er  his  head  his  yew^bow  bore.     . 

A  caution  not  in  vain ; 
Deep  need  that  day  that  every  string. 
By  wet  unharm'd  should  sharply  ring. 
A  moment  then  Lord  Marmion  stayM, 
And  breathed  bis  9teed,  Ms  men  arrayM, 

Then  forward  moved  hfo  band. 
Until,  Lord  Surrey's  reair-guard  wtm. 
He  halted  by  a  cross  of  stone, 
That,  on  a  hillock,  standing  lone. 

Did  all  the  field  command. 

XXUL 
Hence  might  they  see  the  full  anay 
Of  either  host,  for  deadly  fray  i 
Their  marshall'd  line  stretchM  east  and  wHt, 

And  fronted  north  and  south 
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And  distant  salutation  past 

From  the  loud  cannon  mouth  t 
Not  in  the  close  successive  rattle, 
That  breathes  the  voice  of  modem  battle. 

But  slow  and  far  between.—- 
The  hillock  gain'd.  Lord  Mannion  ftajMt 
'*  Here,  by  this  cross,*'  he  gently  said, 

"  You  well  may  riew  the  scene. 
Here  shalt  thou  tarry,  lovely  Claret 
0  think  of  MarmUm  in  thy  prayer ! 
Thou  wilt  not !— well,— no  less  my  care 
Shall,  watchful,  for  thy  weal  prepare.— 
You,  Bloant  and  Eustace,  are  her  guard, 

With  ten  piek*d  |rcherfl  of  my  train  | 
With  England  if  the  day  go  hard. 

To  Berwick  speed  amain^— 
But,  if  we  conquer,  cruel  maid ! 
My  spoils  shall  at  your  feet  be  laid, 

When  here  we  meet  again." — 
He  waited  not  for  answer  there  % 
And  would  not  mark  the  maid's  despair, 

Nor  heed  the  discontented  look 
From  either  squire ;  but  spurr'd  amain. 
And,  dashing  through  the  battle  plain. 

His  way  to  Surrey  took. 

XXIV.- 

•*    -The  good  Lord  Marmion,  by  my  life ! 
Welcome  to  danger's  hour ! 

Short  greeting  serves  in  time  of  strife  :— 
Thus  have  I  ranged  my  power: 

Myself  will  rule  this  central  host. 
Stout  Stanley  fronts  their  right. 

My  sons  command  the  va'ward  post. 
With  Brian  Tunstall,  stainless  knight  | 
Lord  Dacre,  with  his  horsemen  light. 
Shall  be  in  rearward  of  the  fight. 

And  suceour  those  that  need  it  most. 
Now,  gallant  Marmion,  well  I  know. 
Would  gladly  to  the  vanguard  go  \ 
Edmund,  the  admiral,  Tunstall  there, 
With  tiiee  their  charge  will  blithely  share  t 
There  fight  thine  own  retainers  too, 
Beneath  De  Burgh,  thy  steward  true.*^— 
**  Thanks,  noble  Surrey !"  Marmion  said. 
Nor  further  greeting  there  he  paid ; 
But,  parting  like  a  thunderbolt. 
First  in  the  vanguard  made  a  halt. 

Where  such  a  shout  there  rose 
Of  ^  Mannion  !  Marmion !"  that  the  ciy 
Up  Flodden  mountain  shrilling  high, 
Startied  the  Scottish  foes. 

XXV. 

Blount  and  Fitz-Eustace  rested  still 
With  Lady  Clare  upon  the  hill ; 
On  which  (for  f&r  the  day  was  spent) 
The  western  sumbeams  now  were  bent  i 
The  cry  they  heard,  its  meaning  knew. 
Could  plain  their  distant  comrades  view  | 
Sadly  to  Blount  did  Eustace  say, 
•*  Unworthy  oflSce  here  to  stay. 
No  hope  of  gilded  spurs  to-day. — 
But,  see  !  look  up — on  Flodden  bent. 
The  Scottish  foe  has  fired  his  tent." 
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And  sudden,  as  he  spoke. 
From  the  sharp  ridges  of  the  hill. 
All  downward  to  the  banks  of  Till, 

Was  wreath'd  in  sable  smoke ; 
Volumed  and  vast,  and  rolling  fkr. 
The  cloud  enveloped  Scotland^  war, 

As  down  the  hill  they  broke  { 
Nor  martial  shout,  nor  minstrel  tone, 
Announced  their  march ;  their  tread  tkNie, 
At  times  one  warning  trumpet  blown, 

At  times  a  stifled  hum. 
Told  England,  fiom  his  mountain  throM 

King  James  did  rushing  come.— 
Scarce  could  they  hear,  or  see  their  foes. 
Until  at  w«apon  point  they  close.-— 
They  close,  in  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust, 
With  sword-sway,  and  with  lancet  %rusC} 

And  such  a  yell  was  there. 
Of  sudden  and  portentous  birth. 
As  if  men  fought  upon  the  earth, 
'  And  fiends  in  upper  air  i 
O !  life  and  death  were  in  the  shout, 
Recoil  and  rally,  charge  and  rout, 

And  triumph  and  despair. 
Long  look'd  the  anxious  squires  |  theii  uj9 
Could  in  the  darkness  naught  descry. 

XXVI. 

At  leng6i  the  freshening  western  blast 
Aside  the  shroud  of  battle  cast } 
And,  first,  the  ridge  of  mingled  spears 
Above  the  brightening  cloud  appears  f 
And  in  the  smoke  the  pennons  flew. 
As  in  the  storm  the  white  sea-mew. 
Then  mark'd  they,  dashing  broad  and  fiir. 
The  broken  billows  of  the  war. 
And  plumed  crest  of  chieftains  brave. 
Floating  like  foam  upon  the  wave. 

But  naught  distinct  they  see : 
Wide  raged  the  battle  on  the  plain ; 
Spears  shook,  and  falchions  flash'd  amain  | 
Fell  England's  arrow-flight  like  rain  i 
Crests  rose,  and  stoop'd,  and  rose  again. 

Wild  and  disorderly. 
Amid  the  scene  of  tumult,  high 
They  saw  Lord  Marmion's  falcon  flyt 
And  stainless  Tunstall's  banner  white. 
And  Edmund  Hovrard's  lion  bright. 
Still  bear  them  bravely  in  the  fight  i 

Although  against  them  come. 
Of  gallant  Gordons  many  a  one. 
And  many  a  stubborn  highlandman. 
And  many  a  rugged  border  clan. 

With  Huntley,  and  with  Home. 

XXVII. 
Far  on  the  left,  unseen  the  while, 
Stanley  broke  Lennox  and  Argyle ; 
Though  there  the  western  mountaineer 
Rush'd  with  bare  bosom  on  the  spear. 
And  flung  the  feeble  targe  aside. 
And  with  both  hands  the  broadsword  plied  t 
'Twas  vain » — But  fortune,  on  the  right. 
With  fickle  smile,  cheer'd  Scotland's  fight 
Then  fell  that  spotless  banner  white,— 
The  Howard's  lion  fell  I 
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Yet  ftUl  Lord  Mtrmion's  fiilcon  flew 

XXIX. 

Around  the  battle  yell. 

When,  doff 'd  his  casque,  he  felt  frc«  air 

The  border  slogan  rent  the  tky ! 

Around  'gan  Marmion  wildly  stare: 

A  Home !  a  Gordon  I  was  the  cry  ] 

"Where's  Harry  Blount?  Fitz-Euitace,irti«». 

Loud  were  the  clanging  blows  i 

Linger  ye  here,  ye  hearts  of  hare  ? 

AdFanccd,— forced  back,--now  low,  now  high. 

The  pennon  sunk  and  rose ; 

Cry—*  Marmion  to  the  rescue !»— Vain ! 

As  bends  the  bark's  mast  in  the  gale. 

Last  of  my  race,  on  the  battle-plaio 

When  rent  are  rifrging,  shrouds,  and  sail. 

That  shout  shall  ne'er  be  heard  again  }— 

It  waverM  'mid  the  foes. 

Yet  my  laet  thought  is  England'^ :— fly. 

No  longer  Blount  the  sight  could  heart— 

To  Dacre  bear  my  signet-ring : 

«  By  heaven,  and  all  iu  saints,  I  swear. 

Tell  him  his  squadrons  up  to  bring:— 

I  will  not  see  it  lost ! 

Fitz-Eustace,  to  Lord  Surrey  hie } 

Fitz-Eustace,  you  with  Lady  Clare 

Tunstall  lies  dead  upon  the  field. 

May  bid  your  beads,  and  patter  prayer,— 

HU  Itfeblood  stains  the  spoUess  shield: 

I  gallop  to  the  host" 

Edmund  is  down  z— my  life  is  reft  j 

And  to  the  fray  he  rode  amain, 

The  admiral  alone  is  left 

Follow»d  by  all  the  archer  train. 

Let  Stanley  charge  with  spur  of  fire,— 

The  fiery  youth,  with  desperate  charge, 

With  Chester  charge,  and  Lancashire, 

Made,  for  a  space,  an  opening  large,— 

Full  upon  Scotland's  central  host. 

The  rescued  banner  rose, — 

Or  victory  and  England's  lost- 

But  darkly  closed  the  war  around. 

Must  I  bid  twice  ?— hence,  varlets,  fly ! 

Like  pine  tree  rooted  from  the  ground. 

Leave  Marmion  here  alone — to  die." 

It  sunk  among  the  foes. 

They  parted,  and  alone  he  lay; 

Then  Eustace  mounted  too  r— jet  stay'd. 

Clare  drew  her  from  the  sight  away. 

As  loath  to  leave  the  helpless  maid. 

Till  pain  rung  forth  a  lowly  moan. 

When,  fast  as  shaft  can  fly. 

And  half  he  murmur'd,— **  Is  there  none. 

Bloodshot  his  eyes,  his  nostrils  spread, 

Of  all  my  halls  have  nurst. 

The  loose  rein  dangling  from  his  head. 

Page,  squire,  or  groom,  one  cup  to  bring 

Housing  and  saddle  bloody  red, 

Of  blessed  water  from  the  spring. 

Lord  Marraion*s  steed  rush'd  by; 

To  slake  my  dying  thirst »" 

And  Eustace,  maddening  at  the  sight, 

A  look  and  sign  to  Clara  cast. 

XXX. 

To  mark  he  would  return  in  haste. 

Then  plunged  into  the  fight. 

0,  woman !  in  our  hours  of  ease. 

Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please. 

xxvin. 

And  variable  as  the  shade 

Ask  me  not  what  the  maiden  feels, 

By  the  light  quivering  aspen  made,— 

Left  in  that  dreadful  hour  alone  t 

When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow. 

Perchance  her  reason  stoops,  or  reels  i 

A  ministering  angel  thou  !— 

Perchance' a  courage,  not  her  own. 

Scarce  were  the  piteous  accents  said. 

Braces  her  mind  to  desperate  tone. 

When,  with  the  baron's  casque,  the  maid 

The  scatter*d  van  of  England  wheels  ;— 

To  the  nigh  streamlet  ran : 

She  only  said,  as  loud  in  air 

Forgot  were  hatred,  wrongs,  and  fears. 

The  tumult  roar'd, "  Is  Wilton  there  ?»» 

The  plaintive  voice  alone  she  hears. 

They  fly,  or,  madden'd  by  despair. 

Sees  but  the  dying  man. 

Fight  but  to  die,— '« Is  Wilton  there  ?" 

She  stoop'd  her  by  the  runnel's  side. 

With  that,  straight  up  the  hill  there  rode 

But  in  abhorrence  backward  drew ; 

Two  horsemen  drench'd  with  gore. 

For,  oozing  from  the  mountain  side, 

And  in  their  arms,  a  helpless  load^ 

Where  raged  the  war,  a  dark  red  tide 

A  wounded  knight  they  bore. 

Was  curdling  in  the  streamlet  blue. 

His  hand  still  strain M  the  broken  brand ; 

Whete  shall  she  turn  ?— behold  her  mark 

His  arms  were  smear*d  with  blood  and  sandi 

A  little  fountain  cell. 

DraggM  from  among  the  horses'  feet, 

Where  water  clear  as  diamond  spark. 

With  dinted  shield,  and  helmet  beat. 

In  a  stone  basin  felL 

The  falcon  crest  and  plumage  gone. 

Above  some  half-worn  letters  say. 

Can  that  be  haughty  Marmion  ! — 

Drink,  weary  pilgrim,  drink  and  pray 

Young  Blount  his  armour  did  unlace. 

For  the  kind  soul  qf  Sybil  Grey, 

And,  gazing  on  his  ghastly  face. 

Who  built  this  cross  and  wdl. 

Said—**  By  Saint  George,  he's  gone  ! 

She  fill'd  the  helm,  and  back  she  hied. 

rhat  spear-wound  has  our  master  sped. 

And  with  surprise  and  joy  espied 

ind  see  the  deep  cut  on  bis  head ! 

A  monk  supporting  Marmion 's  head ; 

Good  night  to  Marmion." 

A  pious  man,  whom  duty  brought 

**  Unnurtured  Blount !  thy  brawling  cease : 

To  dubious  verge  of  battle  fought. 

He  opes  his  eyes,"  said  Eustace  i  **  peace !" 

To  shrive  the  dying,  bless  the  dead. 
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Deep  draok  Lord  Marmion  of  the  wave, 

By  this,  though  deep  the  evening  fell. 

And  u  she  stoopM  his  brow  to  lare— 

StUl  rose  the  battle's  deadly  swell. 

« Is  it  the  hand  of  Clare,"*  he  said. 

For  still  the  Scots,  around  their  king. 

«0r  injured  Constance,  bathes  my  head  ?'* 

Then,  as  remembrance  rose, — 

Where's  now  their  victor  va'ward  wing. 

"  Speak  not  to  me  of  shrift  or  prayer ! 

Where  Huntley,  and  where  Home  ^— 

I  must  redress  her  woes. 

0  for  a  blast  of  that  dread  horn, 

Short  space,  few  words  are  mine,  to  spare  t 

On  Fontarabian  echoes  borne. 

Forgive  and  listen,  gentle  Clare  !'»— 

That  to  King  Charles  did  come. 

«  Alas !"  she  said,  •*  the  while,— 

When  Rowland  brave,  and  Olivier, 

0  think  of  your  immortal  weal ! 

And  every  paladin  and  peer. 

In  vain  for  Constance  is  your  zeal  { 

On  Roncesvalles  died ! 

Such  blast  might  warm  them, :  et  in  vain, 

Lord  Marmion  started  from  the  ground. 

To  quit  the  plunder  of  the  slair , 

As  light  as  if  he  felt  no  wound ; 

And  turn  the  doubtful  day  again. 

Though  in  the  action  burst  the  tide, 

While  yet  on  Flodden  side. 

In  torrents,  from  his  wounded  side. 

Afiir  the  royal  standard  flies. 

"  Then  it  was  troth !"— he  said-**  I  knew 

And  round  it  toils,  and  bleeds,  and  dies. 

That  the  dark  presage  must  be  true.— 

Our  Caledonian  pride ! 

I  would  the  fiend,  to  whom  belongs 

In  vain  the  wish — for,  far  away. 

The  vengeance  due  to  all  her  wrongs. 

While  spoil  and  havoc  mark  their  way, 

Would  spare  me  but  a  day ! 

Near  Sybil's  cross  the  plunderers  stray.— 

For  wasting  fire,  and  dying  groan, 

«  0,  lady,"  cried  the  monk, "  away  !"— 

And  priests  slain  on  the  altar  stone. 

And  placed  her  on  her  steed. 

Might  bribe  him  for  delay. 

And  led  her  to  the  chapel  fair 

It  may  not  be  ! — this  dizzy  trance — 

Of  Tilmouth  upon  Tweed. 

Curse  on  yon  base  marauder's  lance. 

There  all  the  night  they  spent  in  prayer, 

And  doubly  cursed  my  failing  brand ! 

And,  at  the  dawn  of  morning,  there 

A  sinful  heart  makes  feeble  hand." 

She  met  her  kinsman,  Lord  FiU-Clare. 

Then,  fainting,  down  on  earth  he  sunk, 

Supported  by  the  trembling  monk. 
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But  as  they  left  the  darkening  heath, 

More  desperate  grew  the  strife  of  death. 

With  fraitless  labour,  Clara  bound. 

The  English  shafts  in  volleys  hail'd. 

And  strove  to  staunch,  the  gushing  wound  i 

In  headlong  charge  their  horse  assail'd  i 

The  monk,  With  unavailing  cares. 

Front,  flank,  and  rear,  the  squadrons  sweep. 

Exhausted  all  the  church's  prayers. 

To  break  the  Scottish  circle  deep. 

Ever,  he  said,  that,  close  and  near. 

That  fought  around  their  king. 

A  lady's  voice  was  on  his  ear. 

But  yet,  though  thick  the  shafts  as  snow. 

And  that  the  priest  he  could  not  hear, 

Though  charging  knights  like  whirlwmds  go, 

For  that  she  ever  sung. 

Though  bill-men  ply  the  ghastly  blow. 

«^  the  lost  battU,  borm  doton  by  the  flying. 

Unbroken  was  the  ring  t 

Where  mingles  war*$  rattle  with  groans  qf  the 

The  stubborn  spearmen  still  made  good 

dyingr* 

Their  dark  impenetrable  wood. 

So  the. notes  rang; — 

Each  stepping  where  his  comrade  stood. 

"  Avoid  thee,  fiend  '—with  crael  hand, 

The  instant  that  he  felL 

Shake  not  the  dying  sinner's  sand  I 

No  thought  was  there  of  dastard  flight  ;— 

0  look,  my  son,  upon  yon  sign 

Link'd  in  the  serried  phalanx  tight, 

Of  the  Redeemer's  grace  divine  i 

Groom  fought  like  noble,  squire  like  knight. 

0  think  on  faith  and  bliss  !— 

As  fearlessly  and  well ; 

By  many  a  death-bed  I  have  been, 

Till  utter  darkness  closed  her  wing 

And  many  a  sinner's  parting  seen. 

O'er  their  thin  host  and  wounded  king. 

But  never  aught  like  this."— 

Then  skilful  Surrey's  sage  commands 

The  war,  that  for  a  space  did  fail. 

Led  back  from  strife  hU  shatter'd  bands ; 

Now  trebly  thundering  swell'd  the  gale. 

And  from  the  charge  they  drew. 

And— Stanley !  was  the  cry  j 

As  mountain  waves,  from  wasted  lands, 

A  light  on  Marmion 's  visage  spread, 

Sweep  back  to  ocean  blue. 

And  fired  his  glazing  eyet 

Then  did  their  loss  his  foeman  know ; 

With  dying  hand,  above  his  head. 

Their  king,  their  lords,  their  mightiest,  low. 

He  shook  the  fragment  of  his  blade. 

They  melted  from  the  field  as  snow, 

And  shouted  «  Victory  !— 

When  streams  are  swoh»  and  south  winds 

Charge,  Chester,  charge !    On,  Stanley,  on  !"— 

blow. 

Were  the  last  words  of  Marmion. 

Dissolves  in  sUent  dew. 
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Tweed's  echoes  he«rd  tb^  cetseless  plmsh. 

While  many  m  broken  band. 
Disordered,  tbroogh  her  eurrents  duh, 

To  gain  the  Scottish  land ; 
To  town  and  tower,  to  town  and  dale, 
To  tell  red  Flodden's  dismal  Ule, 
And  raise  the  uniyersal  waiL 
Tradition,  legend,  tone,  and  song. 
Shall  many  an  age  that  wail  prolong  | 
Still  from  the  sire  the  son  shall  hear 
Of  the  stem  strife  and  carnage  drear 

OfFlodden*s£stal  field. 
Where  shivered  was  fair  Scotland's  spear, 

And  broken  was  her  shield ! 

XXXV. 

Day  dawns  upon  the  mountain's  sid»« 
There,  Scotland  I  lay  thy  bravest  pride. 
Chiefs,  knights,  and  nobles,  many  a  one. 
The  sad  survivors  all  are  gone.— 
View  not  that  corpse  mistrustfully. 
Defaced  and  mangled  though  it  be  ( 
Nor  to  yon  border  castle  high, 
Look  northward  with  upbraiding  eye  i 

Nor  cherish  hope  in  vain. 
That,  Journeying  far  on  foreign  strand, 
The  royal  pilgrim  to  his  land 

May  yet  return  again. 
He  saw  the  wreck  his  rashness  wrought  i 
Reckless  of  liCs,  he  desperate  fought. 

And  fell  on  Flodden  plain : 
And  well  in  death  his  trusty  brand, 
Firm  clench'd  within  his  manly  hand, 

Beseem'd  the  monarch  slain. 
But,  O  I  how  changed  since  yon  blithe  night  ^■ 
Gladly  I  turn  me  from  the  sight. 

Unto  my  tale  again. 
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Short  is  my  tale ; — ^Fitz-Eustace's  care 
A  pierced  and  mangled  body  bare 
To  moated  Lichfield's  lofty  pile ; 
And  there,  beneath  the  southern  aisle, 
A  tomb,  with  Gothic  Sculpture  fair. 
Did  long  Lord  Marmlonek  image  bear. 
(Now  vainly  for  its  site  you  look ; 
eTwas  levell'd,  when  fanatic  Brook 
The  fair  cathedral  storm'd  and  took ; 
But,  thanks  to  Heaven,  and  good  Saint  Chad, 
A  guerdon  meet  the  spoiler  had !) 
There  erst  was  martial  Marmion  found, 
His  feet  upon  a  couchant  hound. 

His  hands  to  heaven  upraised ; 
And  all  around,  on  scutcheon  rich, 
And  tablet  carved,  and  fretted  niche. 

His  arms  and  feats  were  blazed. 
And  yet,  though  all  was  carved  so  fair, 
And  priesU  for  Marmion  breathed  the  prayer. 
The  last  Lord  Marmion  lay  not  there. 
From  Ettrick  woods,  a  peasant  swain 
FoUow'd  his  lord  to  Flodden  plain,— 
One  of  those  flowers,  whom  plaintive  lay 
In  Scotland  mourns  as  **  wede  away." 
Sore  wounded,  Sybil's  cross  he  spied, 
And  dragg'd  him  to  its  foot  and  died, 
Close  by  the  noble  Marmioo's  side. 


The  spoilers  stripp'd  and  gash'd  the  sbdn. 
And  thus  their  corpett  were  mitta'en  s 
And  thus,  in  the  proud  barent  tomb. 
The  lowly  woodsman  took  the  room. 
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Less  easy  task  it  were,  to  show 
Lord  Marmion's  nameless  grave,  and  low. 
They  dug  his  grave  e'en  where  be  lay. 

But  every  mark  is  gone ; 
Time's  wasting  hand  has  done  awsj 
The  simple  crou  of  Sybil  Grey, 
And  broke  her  font  of  stone. 
But  yet  from  out  the  Uttle  hill 
Oozes  the  slender  springlet  stilL 

Oft  halts  the  stranger  there. 
For  thence  may  best  his  curious  ey« 
The  memorable  field  descry ; 
And  shepherd  boys  repair 
To  seek  the  water-flag  and  rush. 
And  rest  them  by  the  hazel  bosh. 

And  plait  their  garlands  fair ; 
Nor  dream  they  sit  upon  the  grave 
That  holds  the  bones  of  Marmion  brare.-« 
When  thou  shalt  find  the  little  hill  i 
With  thy  heart  commune,  and  be  still. 
If  ever,  in  temptation  strong. 
Thou  left'st  the  right  path  for  the  wrong  t 
If  every  devious  step  thus  trod. 
Still  lead  thee  further  from  the  road  ( 
Dread  thou  to  speak  presumptuous  doom 
On  noble  Marmion's  lowly  tomb;  ' 
But  say, «  He  died  a  gallant  knight. 
With  sword  in  hand,  for  England's  right" 

xxxvin. 

I  do  not  rhyme  to  that  dull  elf. 

Who  cannot  image  to  himself, 

That  all  through  Flodden'ft  dismal  night, 

WUton  was  foremost  in  the  fight ; 

That,  when  brave  Surrey's  steed  was  slain, 

eTwas  Wilton  mounted  him  again ; 

•Twas  Wilton's  brand  that  deepest  hew'd 

Amid  the  spearmen's  stubborn  wood. 

Unnamed  by  Hollinshed  or  Hall, 

He  was  the  living  soul  of  all ; 

That,  after  fight,  his  faith  made  plain. 

He  won  his  faith  and  lands  again  "^ 

And  charged  his  old  paternal  shield 

With  bearings  won  on  Flodden  field.— 

Nor  sing  I  to  that  simple  maid. 

To  whom  it  must  in  terms  be  said. 

That  king  and  kinsmen  did  agree 

To  bless  fair  Clara's  constancy ; 

Who  cannot,  unless  I  relate. 

Paint  to  her  mind  the  bridal's  state ; 

That  Wolsey's  voice  the  blessing  spoke. 

More,  Sands,  and  Denny,  pass'd  the  joke ; 

That  bluff  king  Hal  the  curtain  drew. 

And  Catherine's  hand  the  stocking  threw  t 

And  afterwards  for  many  a  day. 

That  it  was  held  enough  to  say. 

In  blessing  to  a  wedded  pair, 

«« Love  they  like  Wilton  and  Uke  Clare .»» 
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L*CirVOT  TO  THE  ESADEK. 

Why,  then,  m  finml  note  prolong 

Or  lengthen  out  a  closing  song, 

Unless  to  bid  the  gentles  speed. 

Who  long  h»ve  listed  to  my  rede  ?• — 

To  statesmsn  grmve,  if  snch  may  deign 

To  read  the  minstrel's  idle  strain, 

Sound  head,  elean  hand,  and  piercing  wit. 

And  patriotic  heart— as  Pzrr ! 

A  garland  for  the  hero's  crest. 

And  twined  by  her  he  loves  the  best  i 

To  every  lovely  lady  bright. 

What  can  I  wish  bat  faithful  knight  ? 

To  every  faithful  lover  too. 

What  can  I  wish  but  lady  true  f 

And  knowledge  to  the  studious  sage. 

And  pillow  to  the  head  of  age. 

To  thee,  dear  schoolboy,  whom  my  lay 

Has  cheated  of  thy  hour  of  play. 

Light  task  and  merry  holiday  I 

To  all,  to  each,  a  fair  good  night. 

And  pleasing  dreams,  and  slumbers  light ! 
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TO  THE  MOST  NOBLE  JOHN  JAMES,  BIARQUIS 
OF  ABEECORN,  &c. 

TBIS  POEM  IS  nifCRIBED,  BT  THE  AUTHOE. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
The  scene  of  the  following  poem  is  laid  chiefly 
in  the  vicinity  of  Loch-Katrine,  in  the  Western 
Highlands  of  Perthshire.  The  time  of  action  in- 
cludes six  days,  and  the  transactions  of  each  day 
•ccupy  a  canto. 

Canto  L 

THE  CHASE. 

Habp  of  the  North!   that  mouldering  long  hast 
hung 

On  the  witch-elm  that  shades  St  Fillan's  spring. 
And  down  the  fitful  breeze  thy  numbers  flung. 

Till  envious  ivy  did  around  thee  cling, 
Muffling  with  verdant  ringlet  every  string,— 

0  minstrel  harp,  still  must  thine  accents  sleep  ? 
'Mid  rustling  leaves  and  fountains  munnuring. 

Still  must  thy  sweeter  sounds  their  silence  keep, 
Nor  bid  a  warrior  smile,  nor  teach  a  maid  to  weep  f 

Not  thus,  in  ancient  days  of  Caledon, 

Was  thy  voice  mute  amid  the  festal  crowd. 
When  lay  of  hopeless  love,  or  glory  won. 

Aroused  the  fearful  or  subdued  the  proud. 
At  each  according  pause  was  beard  aloud 

Thine  ardent  symphony  sublime  and  high ! 
Fair  dames  and  crested  chiefs  attention  bow'd ; 

For  still  the  burthen  of  thy  minstrolsy 
Was  knighthood's  dauntless  deed  and  beauty's 
matchless  eye. 


*  Used  geoerally  Ibr  taUi  or  di$emir»$. 


O  wake  once  more  I  how  rode  soe'er  the  hand 

That  ventures  o'er  thy  magic  maze  to  stray } 
O  wake  once  more !  though  scarce  my  skill  com- 
mand 

Some  feeble  echoing  of  thine  earlier  lay  i 
Though  harsh  and  Cunt,  and  soon  to  die  away. 

And  all  unworthy  of  thy  nobler  strain ; 
Tet,  if  one  heart  throb  higher  at  its  sway. 

The  wizard  note  has  not  been  touch'd  in  vain. 
Then  sDent  be  no  more !  Enchantress,  wake  again ! 

L 
The  stag  at  eve  had  drunk  his  fill. 
Where  danced  the  moon  on  Monan's  nil. 
And  deep  bis  midnight  lair  had  made 
In  lone  Glenartney's  hazel  shade  { 
But  when  the  sun  his  beacon  red 
Had  kindled  on  Benvoirlich's  head. 
The  deep-mouth'd  bloodhoundli  heavy  bay 
Resounded  up  the  rocky  way, 
And  faint,  from  farther  distance  borne, 
Were  heard  the  clanging  hoof  and  horn. 

IL 

As  chief,  who  hears  his  warder  call, 

"  To  arms !  the  foemen  storm  the  wall,"^ 

The  antler'd  monaroh  of  the  waste 

Sprung  from  his  heathery  couch  in  haste. 

But,  e'er  his  fleet  career  he  took. 

The  dewdrops  from  his  flanks  he  shook ; 

Like  crested  leader  proud  and  high, 

Toss'd  his  bcam'd  frontlet  to  the  sky ; 

A  moment  gazed  adown  the  daiti, 

A  moment  snuflfd  the  tainted  gale, 

A  moment  listen'd  to  the  cry, 

That  thicken'd  as  the  chase  drew  nigh ; 

Then,  as  the  headmost  foes  appear'd, 

With  one  brave  bound  the  copse  he  clear'd. 

And,  stretching  forward  free  and  fur. 

Sought  the  wild  heaths  of  Uam-Var. 

m. 

Tell'd  on  the  view  the  opening  pack. 

Rock,  glen,  and  cavern,  paid  them  back  j 

To  many  a  mingled  sound  at  once 

Th'  awaken'd  mountain  gave  response. 

An  hundred  dogs  bay'd  deep  and  strong, 

Clatter'd  a  hundred  steeds  along. 

Their  peal  the  merry  horns  rung  out. 

An  hundred  voices  joinM  the  shout: 

With  hark  and  whoop,  and  wild  halloo. 

No  rest  Benvoirlich's  echoes  knew. 

Far  from  the  tumult  fled  the  roe. 

Close  in  her  covert  cower'd  the  doe. 

The  falcon,  from  her  cairn  on  high,  ^ 

Cast  on  the  rout  a  wondering  eye. 

Till  far  beyond  her  pieroing  ken 

The  hurricane  had  swept  the  glen. 

Faint,  and  more  faint,  its  failing  din 

Retum'd  from  cavern,  cliff,  and  linn. 

And  silence  settled,  wide  and  still. 

On  the  lone  wood  and  mighty  hill. 

IV. 
Less  loud  the  sounds  of  sylvan  war 
Disturb'd  the  heights  of  Uam*Var, 
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And  routed  the  caTero,  where,  'df  told 

A  giant  made  his  den  of  old : 

For  ere  that  steep  ascent  was  won, 

High  in  bis  pathwaj  hung  the  sun. 

And  many  a  gallant,  stay'd  perforce. 

Was  fain  to  breathe  his  faltering  horse  i 

And  of  the  trackers  of  a  deer 

Scarce  half  the  lessening  pack  was  near  | 

So  shrewdly,  on  the  mountain  side,       * 

Had  the  bold  burst  their  mettle  tried. 


The  noble  stag  was  pausing  now. 
Upon  the  mountain's  southern  brow. 
Where  broad  extended,  far  beneath, 
Tho  varied  realms  of  fair  Menteith. 
With  anxious  eye  he  wander'd  o'er 
Mountain  and  meadow,  moss  and  moor. 
And  ponder*d  refuge  from  his  toil. 
By  ht  Lochard  or  Aberfoyle. 
But  nearer  was  the  copse-wood  gray. 
That  waved  and  wept  on  Loch-Achray, 
And  mingled  with  the  pine  trees  blue 
On  the  bold  cliffs  of  Ben-venue. 
Fresh  vigour  with  the  hope  retum*d. 
With  flying  foot  the  heath  he  spurn *d. 
Held  westward  with  unwearied  race, 
And  left  behind  the  panting  chase. 

VI. 
Twere  long  to  tell  what  steeds  gave  o*er. 
As  swept  the  bunt  through  Cambus-more  | 
What  reins  were  tighten'd  in  despair. 
When  rose  Benledi's  ridge  in  air ; 
Who  flagged  upon  Bocbastle's  heath. 
Who  shunn'd  to  stem  the  flooded  Teith, 
For  twice,  that  day,  from  shore  to  shore. 
The  gallant  stag  swum  stoutly  o'er. 
Few  were  the  stragglers,  following  far. 
That  reaeh'd  the  lake  of  Vennachar ; 
And  when  the  Brigg  of  Turk  was  won. 
The  headmost  horseman  rode  alone. 

VII. 
Alone,  but  with  unbated  zeal. 
That  horseman  plied  the  scourge  and  steel  i 
For  jaded  now,  and  spent  with  toil, 
Emboss'd  with  foam^  and  dark  with  soil. 
While  every  gasp  with  sobs  he  drew, 
The  labouring  stag  strain'd  full  in  view. 
Two  dogs  of  black  Saint  Hubert's  breed, 
Unmatch'd  for  courage,  breath,  and  speed. 
Fast  on  his  flying  traces  came. 
And  all  but  won  that  desperate  game ; 
For,  scarce  a  spear's  length  from  his  haunch. 
Vindictive  toil'd  the  bloodhounds  staunch ; 
Nor  nearer  might  the  dogs  attain. 
Nor  £irther  might  the  quarry  strain. 
Thus  up  the  the  margin  of  the  lakc^ 
Between  the  precipice  and  brake. 
O'er  stock  and  rock  their  race  they  take. 

VIIL 
The  hunter  mark'd  that  mountain  high. 
The  lone  lake's  western  boundary. 
And  deem'd  the  stag  must  turn  to  bay. 
Where  that  huge  rampart  l>arr'd  the  way. 


Already  glorying  in  the  prize, 
Measures  his  antlers  with  bis  eyes  i 
For  the  death-wound,  and  death-halloo, 
Muster'd  his  breath,  his  whinyard  drew  |- 
But  thundering  as  he  came  prepared. 
With  ready  arm  and  weapon  bared. 
The  wily  quarry  shunn'd  the  shock. 
And  turn'd  him  from  the  opposing  rock ; 
Then,  dashing  down  a  darksome  glen. 
Soon  lost  to  hound  and  hunter's  ken. 
In  the  deep  Trosach's  wildest  nook 
His  solitary  refuge  took. 
There  while,  close  couch'd,  the  thicket  sh 
Cold  dews  and  wild  flowers  on  his  bead. 
He  heard  the  baffled  dogs  in  vain 
Rave  through  the  hollow  pass  amain. 
Chiding  the  rocks  that  yell'd  again. 

IX. 

Close  on  the  hounds  the  hunter  came. 
To  cheer  them  on  the  vanish'd  game  f 
But,  stumbling  in  the  rugged  dell. 
The  gallant  horse  exhausted  fell. 
Th'  impatient  rider  strove  in  vain 
To  rouse  him  with  the  spur  and  rein, 
For  the  good  steed,  his  labours  o'er, 
Stretch'd  his  stiff*  limbs  to  rise  no  more. 
Then  touch'd  with  pity  and  remorse. 
He  torrow'd  o'er  the  expiring  horse  t 
« I  little  thought,  when  first  thy  rein 
I  slack'd  upon  the  banks  of  Seine, 
That  Highland  eagle  e'er  should  feed 
On  thy  fleet  limbs,  my  matchless  steed  { 
Wo  worth  the  chase,  wo  worth  the  day. 
That  costs  thy  life,  my  gallant  gray  !** 


Then  through  the  dell  his  horn  resounds. 
From  vain  pursuit  to  call  the  hounds. 
Back  limp'd,  with  slow  and  crippled  pac« 
The  sulky  leaders  of  the  chase ; 
Close  to  their  master's  side  they  press'd. 
With  drooping  tail  and  humbled  crest  ( 
But  still  the  dingle's  hollow  throat 
Prolong'd  the  swelling  bogle-note. 
The  owlets  started  from  their  dream. 
The  eagles  answer'd  with  their  scream. 
Round  and  around  the  sounds  were  cast 
Till  echo  seem'd  an  answering  blast; 
And  on  the  hunter  hied  bis  way. 
To  Join  some  comrades  of  the  day  ( 
Yet  often  paused,  so  strange  the  road. 
So  wondrous  were  the  scenes  it  show'o 

XI. 
The  western  waves  of  ebbing  day 
RoJ'd  o'er  the  glen  their  level  way; 
Each  purple  peak,  each  flinty  spire. 
Was  bathed  in  floods  of  living  fire. 
But  not  a  setting  beam  could  glow 
Within  the  dark  ravines  below, 
Where  twined  the  path  in  shadow  hid. 
Round  many  a  rocky  pyramid. 
Shooting  abruptly  from  the  dell 
Its  thunder^plinter'd  pinnacle ; 
Round  many  an  insulated  mass. 
The  native  bulwarks  of  the  pass^ 
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Huge  M  the  tower  which  builders  Tain 

Preeumptuout  piled  on  Shinar's  plain. 

The  rocky  summits,  split  and  rent, 

Form'd  turret,  dome,  or  battlement. 

Or  seemM  fantastieallj  set 

With  cupola  or  minaret. 

Wild  crests  as  paged  ever  deck'd, 

Or  mosque  of  eastern  architect 

Nor  were  these  earth-born  castles  bare, 

Nor  lack'd  they  many  a  banner  fair  i 

For,  from  their  shiver*d  brows  ^play'd. 

Far  o*er  th*  unfathomable  gbde. 

All  twinkling  with  the  dewdtops  sheen, 

The  brier  rose  fell  in  streamers  green. 

And  creeping  shrubs,  of  thousand  dyes. 

Waved  in  the  west  wind's  summer  sighs. 

XII. 
Boon  nature  scattered,  free  and  wild. 
Each  plant,  or  flower,  the  mountain's  child. 
Here  eglantine  embalmM  the  air. 
Hawthorn  and  hazel  mingled  there ; 
The  primrose  pale,  and  violet  flower. 
Found  in  each  cliflT  a  narrow  bower ; 
Fox-glove  and  night-shade,  side  by  side, 
Emblems  of  punishment  and  pride, 
Group'd  their  dark  hues  with  every  stain 
The  weather-beaten  crags  retain. 
With  boughs  that  quaked  at  every  breath. 
Gray  birch  and  aspen  wept  beneath ; 
Aloft,  the  ash  and  warrior  oak 
Cast  anchor  in  the  rifted  rock } 
And,  higher  yet,  the  pine  tree  hung 
His  shatterM  trunk,  and  frequent  flung. 
Where  seem'd  the  cliffs  to  meet  on  high. 
His  bows  athwart  the  narrow'd  sky. 
Highest  of  all,  where  white  peaks  glanced. 
Where  glistening  streamers  waved  and  danced. 
The  wanderer's  eye  could  barely  view 
The  summer  heaven's  delicious  blue  { 
80  wondrous  wild,  the  whole  might  seem 
The  scenery  of  a  fairy  dream. 

XIIL 
Onward,  amid  the  copse  'gan  peep 
A  narrow  iqlet,  still  and  deep. 
Affording  scarce  such  breadth  of  brim. 
As  served  the  wild  duck's  brood  to  swim. 
Lost  for  a  space,  through  thickets  veenng. 
But  broader  when  again  appearing. 
Tall  rocks  and  tufted  knolls  their  face 
Could  on  the  dark  blue  mirror  trace  1  • 

And  farther  as  the  hunter  stray'd. 
Still  broader  sweep  its  channels  made. 
The  shaggy  mounds  no  longer  stood. 
Emerging  from  entangled  wood. 
But,  wave-encircled,  seem'd  to  float. 
Like  castle  girdled  with  its  moat ; 
Yet  broader  floods  extending  still. 
Divide  them  from  their  parent  bill. 
Till  each,  retiring,  claims  to  be 
An  inlet  in  an  island  sea. 

XIV. 
And  now,  to  issue  fit>m  the  glen. 
No  pathway  meets  the  wanderer's  ken, 


Unless  he  climb,  with  footing  nice, 

A  fiir-projecting  precipice, 

The  broom's  tough  root  his  ladder  made. 

The  hazel  saplings  lent  their  aid ; 

And  thus  an  airy  point  he  woo, 

Where  gleaming  with  the  setting  sun. 

One  bumish'd  sheet  of  living  gold, 

Loch-Katrine  lay  beneath  him  roU'd, 

In  all  her  length  far  winding  lay. 

With  promontory,  creek,  and  bay. 

And  islands  that,  empurpled  bright, 

Floated  amid  the  livelier  light. 

And  mountains,  that  like  giants  stand. 

To  sentinel  enchanted  land. 

High  on  the  south,  huge  Ben-venue 

Down  on  the  lake  in  masses  threw 

Crags,  knolls,  and  mounds,  confusedly  hurPd, 

The  fragments  of  an  earlier  world  j 

A  wildering  forest  feather'd  o'er 

His  ruin'd  sides  and  summit  hoar. 

While  on  the  north,  through  middle  air, 

Ben-an  h^ved  high  his  forehead  bare. 

XV. 
From  the  steep  promontory  gazed 
The  stranger,  raptured  and  amazed. 
And  **  What  a  scene  was  here,"  he  cried. 
**  For  princely  pomp,  or  churchman's  pride ! 
On  this  bold  brow  a  lordly  tower; 
In  that  soft  vale,  a  lady's  bower : 
On  yonder  meadow,  far  away. 
The  turrets  of  a  cloister  gray. 
How  blithely  might  the  bugle  horn 
Chide,  on  the  lake,  the  lingering  mom ! 
How  sweet,  at  eve,  the  lover's  lute 
Chimes,  when  the  groves  were  still  and  mute  - 
And,  when  the  midnight  moon  should  lave 
Her  forehead  in  the  silver  wave. 
How  solemn  on  the  ear  would  come 
The  holy  matin's  distant  hum. 
While  the  deep  peal's  commanding  tone 
Should  wake,  in  yonder  islet  lone, 
A  sainted  hermit  from  his  cell. 
To  drop  a  bead  with  every  knell— 
And  bugle,  lute,  and  bell^  and  all. 
Should  each  bewilder'd  stranger  call 
To  friendly  feast,  and  lighted  hall. 

XVL 
**  Blithe  were  it  then  to  wander  here ! 
But  now, — beshrew  yon  nimble  deer,— 
Like  that  same  hermit's,  thin  and  spar« 
The  copse  must  give  my  evening  fare 
Some  mossy  bank  my  couch  must  be. 
Some  rustling  oak  my  canopy. 
Yet  pass  we  that ; — the  war  and  chase 
Give  little  choice  of  resting-place;— 
A  summer  night,  in  green  wood  spent. 
Were  but  to-morrow's  merriment  ^-^ 
But  hosts  may  in  these  wilds  abound. 
Such  as  are  better  miss'd  than  found ; 
To  meet  with  highland  plunderer's  here 
Were  worse  than  loss  of  s(eed  or  deer. 
I  am  alone ; — my  bugle  strain 
May  call  some  straggler  of  the  train ; 
Or,  fall  the  worst  that  may  betide. 
Ere  now  this  falchion  has  been  tried." 
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But  tcarM  tgtlo  his  horn  be  wound. 

When  lo  !  forth  starting  at  the  Mun^ 

From  underneath  an  aged  oak. 

That  slanted  from  the  islet  rock, 

A  damsel  guider  of  its  way, 

A  UtUe  skiff  shot  to  the  bay, 

That  round  the  promontory  steep. 

Led  its  deep  line  in  graceful  sweep, 

Eddying,  in  almost  viewless  ware. 

The  weeping-willow  twig  to  lave. 

And  kiss  with  whispering  sound  and  slow, 

The  beach  of  pebbles  bright  as  snow. 

The  boat  had  touch'd  this  silver  strand. 

Just  as  the  hunter  left  his  stand. 

And  stood  conceard  amid  the  brake. 

To  view  this  lady  of  the  lake. 

The  maiden  paused,  as  if  again 

She  thought  to  catch  the  distant  strain. 

With  head  up-raised,  and  look  intent. 

And  eye  and  ear  attentive  bent. 

And  locks  flung  l>ack,  and  lips  apart. 

Like  monument  of  Grecian  art. 

In  listening  mood,  she  seem'd  to  stand. 

The  guardian  naiad  of  the  strand. 

XVIIL 

And  ne'er  did  Grecian  chisel  trace 

A  nymph,  a  naiad,  or  a  grace. 

Of  finer  form,  or  lovelier  face ! 

What  though  the  sun,  with  ardent  frown, 

Had  slightly  tinged  her  cheek  with  brown. 

The  sportive  toil,  which,  short  and  light. 

Had  died  her  glowing  hue  so  bright. 

Served  too  in  hastier  swell  to  show 

Short  glimpses  of  a  breast  of  snow  t 

What  though  no  rule  of  courtly  grace 

To  measured  mood  bad  train'd  her  pace,— 

A  foot  more  light,  a  step  more  true. 

Ne'er  fh>m  the  heath  flower  dash'd  the  dew  | 

E'en  the  slight  harebell  raised  its  head, 

Elastic  from  her  airy  tread  t 

What  though  upon  her  speech  there  hung 

The  accents  of  the  mountain  tongue,— 

Those  silver  sounds,  so  soft,  so  dear. 

The  lisfner  held  his  breath  to  hear. 

XIX. 

A  chieflaint  daughter  seem'd  the  maid  i 
Her  satin  snood,  her  silken  plaid. 
Her  golden  brooch,  such  birth  betrayed. 
And  seldom  was  a  snood  amid 
Such  wild  luxuriant  ringlets  hid. 
Whose  glossy  black  to  shame  might  bring 
The  plumage  of  the  raven's  wing  | 
And  seldom  o'er  a  breast  so  fair. 
Mantled  a  plaid  with  modest  care. 
And  never  brooeh  the  folds  eombhied 
Above  a  heart  more  good  and  kind. 
Her  kindness  and  her  worth  to  spy. 
You  need  but  gaze  on  Ellen's  ejre  i 
Not  Katrine,  in  her  mirror  blue. 
Gives  back  the  shaggy  banks  more  tnie, 
Than  every  free-bom  glance  confessM 
The  guileless  movements  of  her  breast  t 


Whether  j(>y  danced  in  her  dark  ej% 
Or  wo  or  pity  dakn'd  a  sigh. 
Or  filial  love  was  glowing  there, 
Or  meek  devotion  poir'd  a  prayer* 
Or  tale  of  injury  call'd  forth 
Th*  indignant  spirit  of  the  north. 
One  only  passioo,  unreTeal'd, 
With  maiden  pride  the  maid  eoneeaTi 
Yet  not  leM  pwely  folt  the  flame 
0  need  I  tell  that  pewiont  nune! 

XX. 

Impatient  of  the  silent  hem. 
Now  on  the  gale  her  voiee  was  hornet 
«  Father,*'  she  cried  t  the  rocks  ato«nd 
Loved  to  prohmg  the  gentle  sovndw— > 
A  while  she  paused,  no  answer  came  i^> 
«  Blalcolm,  was  thine  the  blast  ?"  the 
Less  resolately  utter'd  fell 
The  echoes  could  not  catch  the  swell. 
"  A  stranger  I,"  the  huntsman  said. 
Advancing  from  the  haiel  shade. 
The  maid,  alarmVI,  with  hasty  oar, 
Push'd  her  light  shallop  from  the  shcm. 
And,  when  a  space  was  gainM  between 
Closer  she  drew  her  bosom  screen  i 
(So  forth  the  startled  swan  would  ewing^ 
So  turn  to  prune  his  luflled  wing ;) 
Then  safe,  though  flutter'd  and  amaaed, 
She  paused,  and  on  the  stranger  gaaed. 
Not  his  the  form,  nor  his  the  eye. 
That  youthful  maidens  wont  to  fly. 

XXL 

On  his  bold  visage  middle  age 

Had  slightly  press'd  its  signet  sage. 

Yet  had  not  quench'd  the  open  truth 

And  fiery  rehemence  of  youth ; 

Forward  and  frolic  glee  was  there. 

The  will  to  do,  the  soul  to  dare. 

The  sparkling  glance,  soon  blown  to  fire. 

Of  hasty  love,  or  headlong  ire. 

His  limbs  were  cast  in  manly  mould. 

For  hardy  sports,  or  contest  bold  i 

And  though  in  peaceful  garb  array*d. 

And  weaponless  except  his  blade, . 

His  stately  mien  as  well  implied 

A  high-bom  heart,  a  martial  pride. 

As  if  a  baronS  crest  he  wore. 

And  sheath*d  in  armour  trod  the  shore. 

Slighting  the  petty  need  he  show>d. 

He*  told  of  his  benighted  road  i 

His  ready  speech  flow'd  foir  and  free. 

In  phrase  of  gentlest  courtesy  t 

Yet  seem'd  that  tone,  and  gesture  bknd. 

Less  used  to  sue  than  to  command. 

XXIL 
A  while  the  maid  the  stranger  eyed. 
And,  reassured,  at  length  replied. 
That  highland  halls  were  open  still 
To  wilder'd  wanderers  of  the  hilL 
«  Nor  think  you  unexpected  come 
To  yon  lone  isle,  our  desert  home  i 
Before  the  heath  had  loet  the  dew. 
This  mom,  a  ooueh  was  puU'd  for  yens 
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On  joni/u  mountaiD's  purple  bead 
Have  ptarmigan  and  heath-cock  bled. 
And  our  broad  nets  have  swept  the  mere» 
To  furnish  forth  your  evening  cheer." 
«  Now,  by  the  rood,  my  lovely  maid,  * 
Tour  courtesy  has  err'd,"  he  said ; 
**  No  right  have  I  to  claim,  misplaced. 
The  welcome  of  expected  guest 
A  wanderer,  here  by  fortune  tost. 
My  way,  my  friends,  my  courser  loet^ 
I  ne'er  before,  believe  me,  £ur. 
Have  ever  drawn  your  mountain  air. 
Till  on  this  lake's  romantic  strand, 
I  found  a  fay  in  fairy  land." 

XXIII. 

"  I  well  believe,"  the  maid  replied. 
As  her  light  skiff  approach'd  the  side, 
"  I  well  believe,  that  ne^r  before 
Tour  foot  has  trod  Loch-Katrine's  shore ; 
But  yet,  as  far  as  yesternight, 
Old  Allan-bane  foretold  3rour  plight— 
A  grayhair'd  sire,  whose  eye  intent 
Was  on  the  rision'd  future  bent. 
He  saw  your  steed,  a  dappled  gray 
Lie  dead  beneath  the  birchen  way  i 
Painted  exact  your  form  and  mien. 
Tour  hunting  suit  of  Lincoln  green, 
That  tassled  horn  so  gayly  gilt, 
That  falchion'^  crooked  blade  and  hilt. 
That  cap  with  heron's  plumage  trim, 
And  yon  two  hounds  so  dark  and  grim. 
He  bade  that  all  should  ready  be 
To  grace  a  guest  of  fair  degree  i 
But  light  I  held  his  prophecy, 
And  deem'd  it  was  my  father's  horn. 
Whose  echoes  o'er  the  lake  were  borne." 

XXIV. 

The  stranger  smiled : — *'  Since  to  your  home 

A  destined  errant-knight  I  come, 

Announced  by  prophet  sooth  and  old, 

Doom'd,  doubtless,  for  achievement  bold, 

I'll  lightly  front  each  high  emprize. 

For  one  kind  glance  of  those  bright  eyes. 

Permit  me,  first,  the  task  to  guide 

Tour  fairy  frigate  o'er  the  tide." 

The  maid,  with  smile  suppress'd  and  sly. 

The  toil  unwonted  saw  biro  try  $ 

For  seldom,  sure,  if  e'er  before. 

His  noble  hand  had  grasp'd  an  oar: 

Tet  with  main  strength  his  strokes  he  drew. 

And  o'er  the  lake  the  shallop  flew  i 

With  heads  erect,  and  whimpering  cry. 

The  hounds  behind  their  passage  ply. 

Nor  frequent  does  the  bright  oar  break 

The  darkening  mirror  of  the  lake. 

Until  the  rocky  isle  they  reach, 

And  moor  their  shallop  on  the  beach. 

XXV. 

The  stranger  view'd  the  shore  around  i 
'Twas  all  so  close  with  copse-wood  bound. 
Nor  track  nor  pathway  might  declare 
Tiiat  human  foot  frequented  there. 


Until  the  mountain  maiden  show  d 
A  clambering  unsuspected  road. 
That  winded  through  the  tangled  screen. 
And  open'd  on  a  narrow  green. 
Where  weeping  birch  and  willow  round 
With  their  long  fibres  swept  the  ground. 
Here,  for  retreat  in  dangerous  hour. 
Some  chief  had  framed  a  rustic  bower. 

XXVL 
It  was  a  lodge  of  ample  size. 
But  strange  of  structure  and  device ; 
Of  such  materials,  as  around 
The  workman's  hand  had  readiest  found. 
Lopp'd  of  their  boughs,  their  boar  trunks  bared. 
And  by  the  hatchet  rudely  squared. 
To  give  the  walls  their  destined  height. 
The  sturdy  oak  and  ash  unite ; 
While  moss  and  clay  and  leaves  combined 
To  fence  %ach  crevice  from  the  wind. 
The  lighter  pine  trees,  over  head. 
Their  slender  length  for  rafters  spread. 
And  wither  id  heath  and  rushes  dry 
Supplied  a  russet  canopy. 
Due  westward,  fronting  to  the  green^ 
A  rural  portico  was  seen. 
Aloft  on  native  pillars  borne,  ' 
Of  mountain  fir  with  bark  unshorn. 
Where  Ellen's  hand  had  taught  to  twine 
The  ivy  and  Idsan  vine. 
The  clematis,  the  favour'd  flower 
Which  boasts  the  name  of  virgin-bower 
And  every  hardy  plant  could  bear 
Loch-Katrine's  keen  and  searching  air. 
An  instant  in  this  porch  she  stayed. 
And  gayly  to  the  stranger  said, 
<*  On  heaven  and  on  thy  lady  call. 
And  enter  the  enchanted  hall !" 

XXVIL 
**  My  hope,  my  heaven,  ray  trust  must  be. 
My  gentle  guide,  in  following  thee." 
He  cross'd  the  threshold — and  a  dang 
Of  angry  steel  that  instant  rang. 
To  his  bold  brow  his  spirit  rush'd. 
But  soon  for  vain  alarm  he  blush'd. 
When  on  the  floor  he  saw  display'd. 
Cause  of  the  din,  a  naked  blade 
Dropp'd  from  the  stieath  that,  careless  flni^ 
Upon  a  stag's  huge  antlers  swung  t 
For  all  around,  the  walls  to  grace. 
Hung  trophies  of  the  fight  or  chase  t 
A  target  there,  a  bugle  here, 
A  battle-axe,  a  hunting  spear. 
And  broadswords,  bows,  and  arrows,  store. 
With  the  tusk'd  trophies  of  the  boar. 
Here  grins  the  wolf  as  when  he  died. 
And  there  the  wildcat's  brindled  hide 
The  frontlet  of  the  elk  adorns. 
Or  mantles  o'er  the  bison's  horns  i 
Pennons  and  flags  defaced  and  stain'd. 
That  blackening  streaks  of  blood  retainM, 
And  deer  skins,  dappled,  dun  and  white, 
With  otter's  fur  and  seal's  unite. 
In  rude  and  uncouth  tapestry  all. 
To  garnish  forth  the  sylvan  b^U. 


SCOTT. 


XXVIII. 
Th0  wandering  stranger  round  him  gazed, 
And  next  the  fallen  weapon  raised  f 
Few  were  the  arms  whose  sinewy  strength 
Sufficed  to  stretch  it  forth  at  length. 
And  as  the  brand  he  poised  and  swayM, 
**  I  never  knew  but  one/*  he  said, 
**  Whose  stalwart  arm  might  brook  to  wield 
A  blade  like  this  in  battle  field." 
She  sigh*d,  then  smiled,  and  took  the  word ; 
**  You  see  the  guardian  champion's  sword  | 
As  light  it  trembles  in  his  hand, 
As  in  my  grasp  a  hazel  wand ; 
My  sire's  tall  form  might  grace  the  part 
Of  Ferragus,  or  Ascapart : 
But  in  the  absent  giant's  hold 
Ar«  women  now,  and  menials  old." 

XXIX. 

The  mistress  of  the  mansion  came. 
Mature  of  age,  a  graceful  dame ; 
Whose  easy  step  and  stately  port 
Had  well  become  a  princely  court. 
To  whom,  though  more  than  kindred  knew, 
Young  Ellen  gave  a  mother's  due. 
Meet  welcome  to  her  guest  she  made. 
And  every  courteous  rite  was  paid. 
That  hospitality  could  claim. 
Though  all  unask'd  his  birth  and  name. 
Such  then  the  reverence  to  a  guest. 
That  fellest  foe  might  join  the  feast. 
And  from  his  deadliest  foeman's  door 
Unquestion'd  turn,  the  banquet  o'er. 
At  length  his  rank  the  stranger  names, 
**  The  knight  of  Snowdoun,  James  Fitz-James ; 
Lord  of  a  barren  heritage. 
Which  his  brave  sires,  from  age  to  age, 
By  their  good  swords  had  held  with  toil  i 
His  sire  had  fallen  in  such  turmoil,    . 
And  he,  God  wot,  was  forced  to  stand 
^Oft  for  his  right  with  blade  in  hand. 
This  morning  with  Lord  Moray's  train 
He  chased  a  stalwart  stag  in  vain, 
Outstripp'd  his  comrades,  miss'd  the  deer. 
Lost  his  good  steed,  and  wander'd  here." 

XXX. 

Fain  would  the  knight  in  turn  require 
The  name  and  state  of  Ellen's  sire  { 
Well  show'd  the  elder  lady's  mien. 
That  courts  and  cities  she  had  seen ; 
Ellen,  though  more  her  looks  displayed 
The  simple  grace  of  sylvan  maid. 
In  speech  and  gesture,  form  and  face, 
Show'd  she  was  come  of  gentle  race } 
Twere  strange  in  ruder  rank  to  find 
Such  looks,  such  manners,  and  such  mind. 
Each  hint  the  knight  of  Snowdoun  gave. 
Darned  Margaret  heard  with  silence  grave } 
Or  Ellen,  innocently  gay, 
Tum'd  all  inquiry  light  away: 
<*  Wierd  women  we !  by  dale  and  down 
We  dwell,  afar  from  tower  and  town. 
We  stem  the  flood,  we  ride  the  blast. 
On  wandering  knights  our  spells  we  cast  | 


While  viewless  minstrels  touch  the  strings 
'TIS  thus  our  charmed  rhymes  we  sing." 
She  sung,  and  still  a  harp  unseen 
Fill'd  up  the  symphony  between. 

XXXL 


**  Soldier  rest !  thy  warfare  o'er, 

Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  bretkiiigi 
Dream  of  battled  fields  no  more, 

Dajrs  of  danger,  nights  of  waking. 
In  our  isle's  enchanted  hall. 

Hands  unseen  thy  couch  are  strewing. 
Fairy  strains  of  music  Call, 

Every  sense  in  slumber  dewing. 
Sokiier  rest !  thy  warfare  o'er. 
Dream  of  fighting  fields  no  more  i 
Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking, 
Mom  of  toil,  nor  night  of  waking. 

«  No  rude  sound  shall  reach  thine  ear. 

Armour's  clang,  or  war-steed  champing. 
Trump  nor  pibroch  summon  here 

Mustering  clan,  or  squadron  tramping. 
Yet  the  lark's  shrill  fife  may  come. 

At  the  daybreak,  from  the  fallow. 
And  the  bittern  sound,his  drum. 

Booming  from  the  sedgy  shallow. 
Ruder  sounds  shall  none  be  near, 
Guards  nor  warders  challenge  here. 
Here's  no  war-steed's  neigh  and  champing, 
Shouting  clans  or  squadrons  stamping." 

XXXII. 
She  paused—then,  blushing,  led  the  lay 
To  grace  the  stranger  of  the  day. 
Her  mellow  notes  a  while  prolong 
The  cadence  of  the  flowing  song. 
Till  to  her  lips  in  measured  frame 
The  minstrel  verse  spontaneous  came. 

SORO   COKTIRVEO. 

**  Huntsman,  rest !  thy  chase  is  done. 

While  our  slumbrous  spells  assail  ye. 
Dream  not,  with  the  rising  sun, 

Bugles  here  shall  sound  reveillie. 
Sleep !  the  deer  is  in  his  den ; 

Sleep !  the  hounds  are  by  thee  lying  ( 
Sleep !  nor  dream  in  3'onder  glen 

How  thy  gallant  steed  lay  dying. 
Huntsman,  rest .'  thy  chase  is  done. 
Think  not  of  the  rising  sun. 
For  at  dawning,  to  assail  ye, 
Here  no  bugles  sound  reveillie." 

XXXIIL 
The  hall  was  clear'd— the  stranger'*  bed 
Was  there  of  mountain  heather  spread. 
Where  oft  an  hundred  guests  had  lain. 
And  dream'd  their  forest  sports  again. 
But  vainly  did  tne  heath  flower  shed 
Its  moorland  fragrance  round  his  head  i 
Not  Ellen's  spell  had  lull'd  to  rest 
The  fever  of  his  troubled  breast 
In  broken  dreams  the  image  rose 
Of  varied  perils,  pains  and  woes  i 
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His  steed  now  flounders  in  the  brake, 

Now  sinks  his  barge  upon  the  lake  t 

Now  leader  of  a  broken  host, 

His  standard  falls,  his  honour's  lost. 

Then,  from  my  couch  may  heavenly  might 

Chase  that  worst  phantoci  of  the  night  .*— 

Again  returned  the  scenes  of  youth. 

Of  confident  undoubting  truth ; 

Again  his  soul  he  interchanged 

With  friends  whose  hearts  were  long  estranged. 

They  come,  in  dim  procession  led. 

The  cold,  the  iaithless,  and  the  dead ; 

As  warm  each  hand,  each  brow  as  gay, 

As  if  they  parted  yesterday. 

And  doubts  distract  him  at  the  view, 

O  were  his  senses  false  or  true  ? 

DreamM  he  of  death,  or  broken  vow, 

Or  is  it  all  a  vision  now  ? 

jqcxiv. 

At  length,  with  Ellen  in  a  grove 

He  seem'd  to  walk,  and  speak  of  love ; 

She  listen 'd  with  a  blush  and  sigh. 

His  suit  was  warm,  his  hopes  were  high. 

He  sought  her  yielded  hand  to  clasp. 

And  a  cold  gauntlet  met  his  grasp ; 

The  phantom's  sex  was  changed  and  gone. 

Upon  its  head  a  helmet  shone ; 

Slowly  enlarged  to  giant  size, 

With  darken M  cheek  and  threatening  eyes. 

The  grisly  visage,  stern  and  hoar, 

To  Ellen  still  a  likeness  bore. — 

He  woke,  and,  panting  with  affright, 

Recaird  the  vision  of  the  night 

The  hearth's  decaying  brands  were  red. 

And  deep  and  dusky  lustre  shed. 

Half  showing,  half  concealing  all 

The  uncouth  trophies  of  the  hall. 

'Mid  those  the  stranger  fix'd  his  eye 

Where  that  huge  falchion  hung  on  high, 

And  thoughts  on  thoughts,  a  countless  throng, 

Rush'd,  chasing  countless  thoughts  along. 

Until,  the  giddy  whirl  to  cure, 

He  rose,  and  sought  the  moonshine  pure. 

XXXV. 

The  wild  rose,  eglantine,  and  broom. 
Wasted  around  their  rich  perfume ; 
The  birch  trees  wept  in  fragrant  balm, 
The  aspen  slept  beneath  the  calm  $ 
The  silver  light,  with  quivering  glance, 
Play'd  on  the  water's  still  expanse,— 
Wild  were  the  heart  whose  passion's  sway 
Could  rage  beneath  the  sober  ray ! 
He  felt  its  calm,  that  warrior  guest, 
'  While  thus  he  communed  with  his  breast: — 
**  Why  is  it,  at  each  turn  I  trace 
Some  memory  of  that  exiled  race  ? 
Can  I  not  mountain  maiden  spy. 
But  she  must  bear  the  Douglas  eye  ? 
Can  I  not  view  a  highland  brand. 
But  it  must  match  the  Douglas  hand  ? 
Can  I  not  frame  a  fever'd  dream. 
But  still  the  Douglas  is  the  theme  ? 
I'll  dream  no  more — by  manly  mind 
Not  e'en  in  sleep  is  will  resign'd. 


My  midnight  orisons  said  o'er, 

I'll  turn  to  rest,  and  dream  no  more." 

Hit  midnight  orison  be  told, 

A  prayer  with  every  bead  of  gold, 

Consign'd  to  heaven  his  cares  and  woes. 

And  sunk  in  undisturb'd  repose ; 

Until  tlie  heath-cock  shrilly  crew. 

And  morning  dawn'd  on  Ben-venue. 

Canto  II. 

THE  ISLAND. 

I. 

At  mora  the  black-cock  trims  his  jetty  wing, 

'TIS  morning  prompts  the  linnet's  blithest  laji 
All  nature's  children  feel  the  matin  spring 

Of  life  reviving,  with  reviving  day ; 
And  while  yon  little, bark  glides  down  the  bay 

Wafting  the  stranger  on  his  way  again. 
Morn's  genial  influence  roused  a  minstrel  gray. 

And  sweetly  o'er  the  lake  was  heard  thy  strain, 
Mix'd  with  the  sounding  harp,  O  white  hair'd 
Allan-bane ! 

II. 

LOKQ. 

«  Not  faster  yonder  rowers'  might 

Flings  from  their  oars  the  spray^ 
Not  faster  yonder  rippling  bright. 
That  tracks  the  shallop's  course  in  light, 

Melts  in  the  lake  away. 
Than  men  from  memory  erase 
The  benefits  of  former  days  $ 
Then,  stranger,  go !  good  speed  the  while, 
Nor  think  again  of  the  lonely  isle. 

**  High  place  to  thee  in  royal  court. 

High  place  in  battle  line. 
Good  hawk  and  hound  for  sylvan  sport. 
Where  beauty  sees  the  brave  resort. 

The  honour'd  meed  be  thine ! 
True  be  thy  sword,  thy  friend  sincere. 
Thy  lady  constant,  kind,  and  dear. 
And  lost  in  love's  and  friendship's  smile 
Be  memory  of  the  lonely  isle. 

III. 
SONG  coirrizfirED. 
'''But  if  beneath  yon  southern  sky 

A  plaided  stranger  roam, 
Wliose  drooping  crest  and  stifled  sigh. 
And  sunken  cheek  and  heavy  eye. 

Pine  for  his  highland  home ; 
Then,  warrior,  then  be  thine  to  show 
The  care  that  soothes  a  wanderer's  wo ; 
Remember  then  thy  hap  erewhile^ 
A  stranger  in  the  lonely  isle. 

**  Or,  if  on  life's  uncertain  main 

Mishap  shall  mar  thy  sail. 
If  faithful,  wise,  and  brave  in  vain. 
Wo,  want,  and  exile  thou  sustain 

Beneath  the  fickle  gale  { 
Waste  not  a  sigh  on  fortune  changed. 
On  thankless  courts,  or  friends  estranged, 
But  come  where  kindred  worth  shaU  smitof 
To  greet  thee  in  the  lonely  isle." 


iM 
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IV. 
At  died  the  sounds  upon  the  tide, 
The  shallop  reach*d  the  mauland  side» 
And  ere  bis  onward  way  he  took, 
The  stranger  cast  a  lingering  look, 
Wbere  easily  his  eye  might  reach 
The  harper  on  the  islet  beach. 
Reclined  against  a  blighted  tree, 
At  wasted,  gray,  and  worn  at  he. 
To  minstrel  meditation  given. 
His  reverend  brow  was  raised  to  hearen. 
As  from  the  rising  tun  to  claim 
A  tparkle  of  inspiring  flame. 
Hit  hand,  reclined  upon  the  wire, 
Seen'd  watching  the  awakening  firei 
So  still  be  sate,  at  those  who  wait 
Till  judgment  speak  the  doom  of  fate  t 
80  ttill,  at  if  no  breese  might  dare 
To  lift  one  kick  of  hoary  hair  \ 
80  Mtill,  at  life  ittelf  were  fled, 
In  toe  latt  tound  bit  harp  had  tped* 

V. 

Upon  a  rock  with  lichent  wild, 
Beside  him  Ellen  sate  and  smiled. 
Smiled  she  to  see  the  stately  drake 
Lead  forth  his  fleet  upon  the  lake, 
While  her  vex*d  spaniel,  from  the  beach, 
Bay*d  at  the  prize  beyond  his  reach  ! 
Yet  tell  me,  then,  the  maid  who  knows. 
Why  deepened  on  her  cheek  the  roie  ? — 
Forgive,  forgive,  fidelity ! 
Perchance  the  maiden  smiled  to  see 
Yon  parting  lingerer  wave  adieu. 
And  stop  and  turn  to  wave  anew ; 
And,  lovely  ladles,  ere  your  ire 
Ck>ndemn  the  heroine  of  my  lyre, 
Show  roe  the  fair  would  scorn  to  tpy. 
And  prize  tuch  conquest  of  her  eye ! 

VI. 

While  yet  he  loiterM  on  the  spot, 
It  seem*d  as  Ellen  mark*d  him  not  t 
But  when  he  turnM  him  to  the  glade, 
One  courteous  parting  sign  she  made  t 
And  after,  oft  the  knight  would  say, 
That  not  when  prize  of  festal  day 
Was  dealt  him  by  the  brightest  fair 
Who  e*er  wore  jewel  in  her  hair, 
So  highly  did  his  bosom  swell, 
At  at  that  simple,  mute  farewell. 
Now  with  a  trusty  mountain  guide. 
And  his  dark  stag-hounds  by  his  side, 
He  parts— the  maid,  unconscious  still, 
Watch'd  him  wind  slowly  round  the  hill  j 
But  when  his  stately  form  was  hid, 
The  guardian  in  her  bosom  ehid— 
"  Thy  Malcolm !  vain  and  telfish  maid  t** 
*Twas  thut  upbraiding  conscience  takl, 
**  Not  so  had  Malcolm  4dly  bung 
On  the  tmooth  phrase  of  southern  tongue  1 
Not  tc  had  Malcolm  ttrainM  bit  eye 
Another  step  than  thine  to  tpy.— 
Wake,  Allan-bane,"  aloud  she  cried 
To  the  old  minstrel  by  her  tide, 


**  Arouse  thee  60m  thy  moody  dream  I 
111  give  thy  barp  heroic  tbeme. 
And  warm  thee  with  a  noble  name  1 
Pour  forth  the  glory  of  the  Graeme." 
Searee  from  her  Up  the  word  bad  iush*d» 
When  deep  the  conteiout  maiden  UuthM, 
For  of  hit  din,  in  ball  and  bower. 
Young  Malcolm  Gnsme  was  held  the  llowec 

VIL 
The  minstrel  waked  hit  barp — three  timet 
Arose  the  well-known  martial  cfaioies. 
And  thrke  their  high  heroic  pride 
In  melancholy  murmurs  died. 

'*  Vainly  thou  bid'st,  O  noble  maid," 

Clasping  his  wither'd  bands,  be  said, 

**  Vainly  thou  bid'st  me  wake  the  straia. 

Though  all  unwont  to  bid  in  vain. 

Alat !  than  mine  a  mightier  hand 

Hat  tuned  my  harp,  my  strings  has  tpann^  I 

I  touch  the  chordt  of  joy,  Init  low 

And  mournful  antwer  notet  of  wo; 

And  the  proud  march,  which  victon  tread. 

Sinks  in  the  wailing  for  the  dead. 

0  well  for  me,  if  mine  alo&e 

That  dirge's  deep  prophetic  tone  ! 

If,  as  my  tuneful  fathers  taid, 

Thit  harp,  which  erst  taint  Modan  twayM, 

Can  thus  its  master's  fate  foretell, 

Then  welcome  be  the  minttrel's  knelU 

vni. 

«  But  ah !  dear  lady,  thut  it  sigh'd 

The  eve  thy  sainted  mother  died  1 

And  such  the  sounds  wbKb,  while  I  ttioFe 

To  wake  a  lay  of  war  or  love. 

Came  marring  all  the  festal  mirth. 

Appalling  me  who  gave  them  liirth. 

And,  disobedient  to  my  call, 

WaUed  loud  through  Botbwelll  banner^  bal|» 

Ere  Douglasses,  to  ruin  driven. 

Were  exiled  from  their  native  beaven. 

Oh  !  if  yet  worse  mishap  and  wo 

My  master's  bouse  must  undergo. 

Or  aught  but  weal  to  Ellen  &ir. 

Brood  in  these  accents  of  despair. 

No  ftiture  bard,  sad  barp !  shall  flmg 

Triumph  or  rapture  from  thy  string  1 

One  short,  one  final  strain  shall  flow 

Fraught  with  unutterable  wo, 

Then  shiver'd  shall  tltj  fragments  lie. 

Thy  master  cast  him  down  and  die. " 

IX. 

Soothing  she  antwer*d  him,  *<  Assuage, 
Mine  honoured  friend,  the  fears  of  age  t 
All  melodies  to  thee  are  known. 
That  harp  has  rung,  or  pipe  has  blown. 
In  lowland  vale  or  highland  glen. 
From  Tweed  to  Spey— what  marvel,  then. 
At  times,  unbidden  notes  should  rise. 
Confusedly  bound  in  memory's  ties. 
Entangling,  as  they  rush  along, 
The  war  march  with  the  funeral  1 
Small  ground  is  now  for  boding  fearj 
Obscure,  but  safe,  we  rest  ut  here. 
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My  sire,  in  native  Tirtut  great. 

Resigning  lordship,  lands,  and  state, 

Not  then  to  fortune  more  resigned 

Than  yonder  oak  might  give  the  wind; 

The  graceful  foliage  storms  may  reare. 

The  noble  stem  they  cannot  grieve. 

For  roe*'— she  stoop'd,  and,  loolting  round, 

Pluclc'd  a  bhie  harebell  from  the  ground— 

«For  me,  whose  memory  scarce  conveys 

An  image  of  more  splendid  days, 

This  little  flower,  that  loves  the  lea, 

May  well  my  simple  emblem  be : 

It  drinks  heaven's  dew  as  blithe  as  rose 

That  in  the  king's  own  garden  grows  | 

And  when  I  place  it  in  my  hair, 

Allan,  a  bard  is  bound  to  swear 

He  ne'er  saw  coronet  so  fair." 

Then  playfully  the  chaplet  wild 

She  wreath'd  in  her  dark  locks,  and  smiled. 

X. 

UtT  smile,  her  speech,  with  winning  sway. 
Wiled  the  old  harper's  mood  away. 
With  such  a  look  as  bemits  throw 
When  angels  stoop  to  soothe  their  wo. 
He  gazed,  till  fond  regret  and  pride 
Thrill'd  to  a  tear,  then  thus  replied  s 
«<  Loveliest  and  best !  thou  little  knowlt 
The  rank,  the  honours  thou  hast  lost  I 
O  might  I  live  to  see  thee  grace. 
In  Scotland's  court,  thy  birthright  place. 
To  see  my  favourite's  step  advance. 
The  lightest  in  the  courtly  dance. 
The  cause  of  every  gallantl  sigh, 
And  leading  sUr  of  every  eye. 
And  theme  of  every  minstrel's  art. 
The  lady  of  the  bleeding  heart  I  "• 

XI. 
<<  Fair  dreams  are  these,"  the  maiden  cried, 
(Light  was  her  accent,  yet  she  sigh'd,) 
"  This  mossy  rock,  my  friend,  to  me 
Is  worth  gay  chair  and  canopy ; 
Nor  would  n^y  footstep  spring  more  gay 
In  courtly  dance  than  blithe  strathspey  t 
Nor  half  so  pleased  mine  ear  incline 
To  royal  minstrel's  lay  as  thine ; 
And  then  for  suitors  proud  and  high. 
To  bend  before  my  conquering  eye, 
*  Thou  flattering  bard,  thyself  wilt  say 
That  grim  Sir  Roderick  owns  its  sway. 
The  Saxon  scourge,  Clan-Alpine's  pride. 
The  terror  of  Loch-Lomond's  side. 
Would  at  my  suit,  thou  know'st,  delay  - 
A  Lennox  foray— for  a  day." 

xn. 

Tms  ancient  bard  his  glee  repressed : 
•«  111  hastjthou  chosen  theme  for  Jest! 
For  who,  through  all  this  western  wild, 
Named  black  Sir  Roderick  e'er,  and  smiled  f 
In  Holy-Rood  a  knight  he  slew ; 
I  saw,  when  back  the  dirk  he  drew, 
Courtiers  gave  place  before  the  stride 
Of  the  undaunted  homicide  t 


*Tha  well-known  cognlaance  of  the  Douglas  family. 


And  since,  though  outlaw'd,  hath  his  hand 

Full  sternly  kept  his  mountain  land. 

Who  else  dare  give — ah  \  wo  the  day. 

That  I  such  hated  truth  should  say— 

The  Douglas,  like  a  stricken  deer, 

Disown'd  by  every  noble  peer. 

E'en  the  rude  refuge  we  have  here  f 

Alas,  this  wild  marauding  lihief 

Alone  might  hazard  our  relief ; 

And,  now  thy  maiden  charms  expand. 

Looks  for  his  guerdon  in  thy  hand ; 

Full  soon  may  dipensation,  sought 

To  back  his  suit,  from  Rome  he  brought. 

Then,  though  an  exile  on  the  hill. 

Thy  father,  as  the  Douglas,  still 

Be  held  in  reverence  and  fear, 

But  though  to  Roderick  tbou'rt  so  dear. 

That  thou  might'st  guide  with  silken  thread. 

Slave  of  thy  will,  this  chieftain  dread. 

Yet,  0  loved  maid,  thy  mirth  refrain ! 

Thy  hand  is  on  a  lion's  mane." 

XIII. 
«« Minstrel,"  the  maid  replied,  and  high 
Her  father's  soul  glanced  from  her  eye, 
*<  My  debts  to  Roderick's  house  I  knows 
All  that  a  mother  could  bestow. 
To  Lady  Margaret's  care  I  owe. 
Since  first  an  orphan  in  the  wild  / 

She  sorrow'd  o'er  her  sbter's  child. 
To  her  brave  chieftain  son,  from  ire 
Of  Scotland's  king  who  shrouds  my  sire, 
A  deeper,  holier  debt  is  owed  $ 
And,  could  I  pay  it  with  my  blood, 
Allan  !  sir  Roderick  should  command 
My  blood,  my  life— but  not  my  hand. 
Rather  will  Ellen  Douglas  dwell 
A  votaress  in  Maronnan's  cell  { 
Rather  through  realms  beyond  the  sea, 
Seeking  the  world's  cold  charity. 
Where  ne'er  was  spoke  a  Scottish  wordv 
And  ne'er  the  name  of  Douglas  heard. 
An  outcast  pilgrim  will  she  rove. 
Than  wed  the  roan  she  cannot  love. 

XIV. 
«  Thou  shakest,  good  friend,  thy  tresses  gray-* 
That  pleading  look,  what  can  it  say  • 

But  what  I  own  ?— I  grant  him  brave. 
But  wild  as  Bracklinn's  thundering  ware  i 
And  generous— save  vindictive  mood 
Or  jealous  transport  chafe  his  blood : 
I  grant  him  true  to  friendly  band. 
As  his  claymore  is  to  his  hand  ; 
But  O  !  that  very  blade  of  steel 
More  mercy  for  a  foe  would  feel  t 
I  grant  him  liberal,  to  fling 
Among  his  clan  the  wealth  they  bring. 
When  back  by  lake  and  glen  they  wind. 
And  in  the  lowland  leave  behind. 
Where  once  some  pleasant  hamlet  stooi, 
A  mass  of  ashes  slaked  with  blood.    ^ 
The  hand  that  for  my  father  fought, 
I  honour,  as  his  daughter  ought ; 
But  can  I  clasp  It  reeking  red, 
.  From  peasants  slaughter'd  in  their  shed  ? 


SCOTT. 


No !  wildly  while  his  virtues  gletm. 

They  make  his  passions  darker  seem, 

And  flash  along  his  spirit  high, 

Like  lightning  o'er  the  midnight  sky. 

While  yet  a  child— and  children  know. 

Instinctive  taught,  the  friend  and  foe^ 

I  shodder'd  at  his  hrow  of  gloom. 

His  shadowy  plaid,  and  sable  plume  i 

A  maiden  grown,  I  ill  could  bear  * 

His  haughty  mien  and  lordly  air  $ 

But,  if  thou  join'st  a  suitor's  claim. 

In  serious  mood,  to  Roderick's  name, 

I  thrill  with  anguish !  or,  if  e'er 

A  Douglas  knew  the  word,  with  fear. 

To  change  such  odious  theme  were  best^ — 

What  think'st  thou  of  our  stranger  guest  ?" 

XV. 

«  What  tMnk  I  of  him  ?  wo  the  while 
That  brought  such  wanderer  to  our  isle  I 
Thy  father's  battle  brand,  of  yore 
For  Tyneman  forged  by  fairy  lore, 
l^liat  time  he  leagued,  no  longer  foes. 
His  border  spears  with  Hotspur's  bows. 
Did,  self-unscabbarded,  foreshow 
The  footsteps  of  a  secret  foe. 
If  courtly  spy  had  harbour'd  here. 
What  may  we  for  the  Douglas  fear  ? 
What  for  this  island,  deem'd  of  old 
Clan-Alpine's  last  and  sorest  hold  ? 
If  neither  spy  nor  foe,  I  pray. 
What  yet  may  jealous  Roderick  say ! 
Nay,  wave  not  thy  disdainful  head ! 
Bethink  thee  of  the  discord  dread 
That  kindled  when  at  Beltane  game 
Thou  led'st  the  dance  with  Malcolm  Grmne  | 
Still,  though  thy  sire  the  peace  renew'd. 
Smoulders  in  Roderick's  breast  the  feud  i 
Beware . — But  hark,  what  sounds  are  these  ? 
My  dull  ean  catch  no  faltering  breeze. 
No  weeping  birch,  nor  aspen's  wake. 
Nor  breath  is  dimpling  in  the  lake. 
Still  is  the  canna's*  hoary  beard, — 
Yet,  by  my  minstrel  faith,  I  heard — 
And  hark  again  I  some  pipe  of  war 
Sends  the  bold  pibroch  from  afar." 

XVI. 

Far  up  the  lengthen'd  lake  were  spied 
Four  darkening  specks  upon  the  tide. 
That,  slow  enlarging  on  the  view. 
Four  mann'd  and  masted  barges  grew. 
And,  bearing  downwards  from  Glengyle, 
Steer'd  full  upon  the  lonely  isle  { 
The  point  of  Brianchoil  they  pass'd. 
And  to  the  windward  as  they  cast. 
Against  the  sun  they  gave  to  shine 
The  bold  Sir  Roderick's  banner'd  pine. 
Nearer  and  nearer  as  they  bear. 
Spears,  pikes,  and  axes  flash  in  air. 
Now  might  you  see  the  tartans  brave. 
And  plaids  and  plumage  dance  and  wave ; 
Now  see  the  bonnets  sink  and  rise. 
As  hii  tough  oar  the  rower  plies ; 

'^  Cttfieii  #fs«i 


See,  flashing  at  each  sturdy  stroke. 
The  wave  ascending  into  smoke ; 
See  the  proud  pipers  on  the  how. 
And  mark  the  gaudy  streamers  flow 
From  their  loud  chanters*  down,  and  tmmp 
The  furrow'd  bosom  of  the  deep. 
As,  rushing  through  the  lake  amain. 
They  plied  the  ancient  highland  stimiii. 

XVII. 
Ever,  as  on  they  bore,  more  loud 
And  louder  rung  the  pibroch  proud. 
At  first  the  sound,  by  distance  tame, 
Mellow'd  along  the  waters  came. 
And,  lingering  long  by  cape  and  bay, 
Wail'd  every  harsher  note  away  j 
Then  bursting  bolder  on  the  ear. 
The  clan's  shrill  gathering  they  could  heart 
Those  thrilling  sounds,  that  call  the  might 
Of  old  Clan-Alpine  to  the  fight 
Thick  beat  the  rapid  notes,  as  when 
The  mustering  hundreds  shake  the  glen. 
And  hurrying  at  the  signal  dread. 
The  batter'd  earth  returns  their  tread 
Then  prelude  light,  of  livelier  tone, 
Ezpress'd  their  merry  marching  on. 
Ere  peal  of  closing  battle  rose, 
With  mingled  outcry,  shrieks,  and  blows  t 
And  mimic  din  of  stroke  and  ward. 
As  broadsword  upon  target  jarr'd ; 
And  groaning  pause,  e'er  yet  again. 
Condensed,  the  battle  3*ell'd  amain ; 
The  rapid  charge,  the  rallying  shout. 
Retreat  borne  headlong  into  rout, 
And  bursts  of  triumph,  to  declare, 
Clan-Alpine's  conquest — all  were  there. 
Nor  ended  thus  the  strain ;  but  slow 
Sunk  in  a  moan  prolong'd  and  low, 
And  changed  the  conquering  clarion  swti]« 
For  wild  lament  o'er  those  that  felL 

XVIII. 
The  war-pipes  ceased ;  but  lake  and  hill 
Were  busy  with  their  echoes  still  t 
And,  when  they  slept,  a  vocal  strain 
Bade  their  hoarse  chorus  wake  again. 
While  loud  a  hundred  clansmen  raise 
Their  voices  in  their  chieftain's  praise. 
Each  boatman,  bending  to  his  oar, 
With  measured  sweep  the  burthen  bore. 
In  such  wild  cadence,  as  the  breeze 
Makes  through  December's  leafless  trees. 
The  chorus  first  could  Allen  know, 
«  Roderigh  Vich  Alpine,  ho !  ieroe  r* 
And  near,  and  nearer,  as  they  rowed, 
•  Distinct  the  martial  ditty  flowed. 

XIX.  " 

BOAT  SOIfO. 

Hail  to  the  chief  who  in  triumph  adi^;xes ! 

Honour'd  and  bless'd  be  the  ever-|ieen  pine. 
Long  may  the  tree  in  his  banner  that  glances 
Flourish,  the  shelter  and  grace  of  our  line  ! 
Heaven  send  it  happy  dew. 
Earth  lend  it  sap  anew. 


*  The  drone  of  the  bagpipe. 
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Gayly  to  bourgeon,  tad  broadly  to  grow ; 

While  every  highland  glen 

Sends  our  shout  back  agen, 
'•Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho !  ieroe  !** 

Ours  is  no  sapling,  chance-eown  by  the  fountain, 

BhMroing  at  Beltane,  in  winter  to  fade  $ 
When  the  whirlwind  has  stripp'd  eveiy  leaf  on  the 
mountain, 
The  more  shall  Clan- Alpine  exult  in  her  shade. 
MoorM  in  the  rifted  rock. 
Proof  to  the  teiyest'c  shock, 
Firmer  he  roots  him  the  ruder  it  blow  ( 
Menteith  and  Breadalbane,  then, 
Echo  his  praise  agen, 
"Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho !  ieroe  !*' 

XX. 

Proudly  our  pibroch  has  thrillM  in  Glen  Fruin, 

And  Bannochar^s  groans  to  our  slogan  replied, 
Glen  Luss  and  Ross-dhu,  they  are  smoking  in  ruin, 
And  the  best  of  Loch-Lomond  lie  dead  on  her 
side. 
Widow  and  Saxon  maid 
Long  shall  lament  our  aid. 
Think  of  Clan-Alpine  with  fear  and  with  wo  ^ 
Lennox  and  Leven-glen 
Shake  when  they  hear  agen, 
-  Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho !  Seroc  ?' 

Row,  yassals,  row,  for  the  pride  oi  the  higblanok  ^ 

Stretch  to  your  oars  for  the  ever-green  pine : 
0 !  that  the  rose-bud  that  graces  yen  islands 
Were  wreath'd   in  a  garland  around   hiiu  ^o 
twine ! 
0  that  some  seedling  gem. 
Worthy  such  noble  stem, 
Honoured  and  blessM  in  their  shadow  might  grow ! 
Loud  should  Clan- Alpine  then 
Ring  from  her  deepmost  glen, 
*  Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  bo !  ieroe." 

XXL 
With  all  her  joyful  female  band. 
Had  lady  Margaret  sought  the  strand. 
Loose  on  the  breeze  their  tresses  flew. 
And  high  their  snowy  arms  they  threw  i 
As  echoing  back  with  shrill  acclaim 
And  chorus  wild,  the  chieftain's  name ; 
While,  prompt  to  please,  with  mother's  art. 
The  darling  passion  of  his  heart. 
The  dame  called  Ellen  to  the  strand. 
To  greet  her  kinsman  ere  he  land : 
**  Come,  loiterer,  come !  a  Douglas  thou. 
And  shun  to  wreath  a  victor's  brow  !"— 
Reluctantly,  and  slow,  the  maid 
Th'  unwelcome  summoning  obey'd. 
And,  when  a  distant  bugle  rung. 
In  the  mid  path  aside  she  sprung  :— 
**  List,  Allan-bane !  from  main  land  cast, 
I  hear  my  father's  signal  blast 
Be  ours,"  she  cried,  **  the  skiff  to  guide. 
And  wait  him  from  the  mountain  side." 
Then,  like  a  sunbeam,  swift  and  bright. 
She  darted  to  her  shallop  light. 
And,  eagerly  while  Roderick  scann'd 
For  her  dear  form  his  mother's  band,  , 


The  islet  far  bchindher  lay. 
And  she  had  landed  in  the  bay. 

XXIL 
Some  feelings  are  to  mortals  given. 
With  less  of  earth  in  them  than  heaven ; 
And  if  there  be  a  human  tear    . 
From  passion's  dross  refined  and  clear, 
A  tear  so  limpid  and  so  meek. 
It  would  not  stain  an  angel's  cheek, 
Tis  that  which  pious  fathers  shed 
Upon  a  duteous  daughter's  head .' 
And  as  the  Douglas  to  his  breast 
His  darling  Ellen  closely  press'd. 
Such  holy  drops  her  tresses  steep'd. 
Though  twas  a  hero's  eye  that  weep'd. 
Nor  while  on  Ellen's  faltering  tongue 
Her  filial  welcomes  crowded  hung, 
Mark'd  she  that  fear  (affection's  proof) 
Still  held  a  graceful  youth  aloof: 
No  I  not  till  Douglas  named  his  name, 
Although  the  youth  was  Malcolm  Graeme. 

XXIIL 
Allan,  |rith  wistful  look  the  while, 
Mark'd  Roderick  landing  on  the  isle 
His  master  piteously  he  eyed, 
Then  gazed  upon  the  chieftain's  pride. 
Then  dash'd,  with  hasty  hand,  away 
From  his  dimm'd  eye  the  gathering  spray  | 
And  Douglas,  as  his  hand  he  laid 
On  Malcolm's  shoulder,  kindly  said, 
**  Canst  thou,  young  friend,  no  meaning  spy 
In  my  poor  follower's  glistening  eye  ? 
I'll  tell  thee:— he  recalls  the  day. 
When  in  my  praise  he  led  the  lay 
O'er  the  arch'd  gate  of  Bothwell  proud. 
While  many  a  minstrel  answer'd  loud. 
When  Percy's  Norman  pennon,  won 
In  bloody  field,  before  me  shone. 
And  twice  ten  knights,  the  least  a  name 
As  mighty  as  yon  chief  may  claim. 
Gracing  my  pomp,  behind  me  came. 
Yet  trust  me,  Malcolm,  not  so  proud 
Was  I  of  all  that  marshall'd  crowd. 
Though  the  waned  crescent  own'd  my  mi^t 
And  in  my  train  troop'd  lord  and  knight. 
Though  Blantyre  hymn'd  her  holiest  lays. 
And  Bothwell's  harps  flung  back  my  praise. 
As  when  this  old  man's  silent  tear. 
And  this  poor  maid's  affection  dear, 
A  welcome  give  more  kind  and  true 
Than  aught  my  better  fortunes  knew. 
Forgive,, my  friend, a  father's  boast; 
p !  it  outbeggars  all  I  lost !" 

XXIV. 
Delightful  praise  !— like  summer  rose 
That  brighter  in  the  dewdrop  glows. 
The  bashful  maiden's  cheek  appear'd. 
For  Douglas  spoke,  and  Malcolm  heard. 
The  flush  of  shamefaced  joy  to  hide. 
The  hounds,  the  hawk,  her  cares  divide  i 
The  loved  caresses  of  the  maid 
The  dogs  with  crouch  and  whimper  paid  t 
And,  at  her  whistle,  on  her  hand 
The  falcon  took  his  favourite  stand. 
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Closed  his  dark  wing,  nkx*d  bis  eye. 
Nor,  though  uohooded,  sought  to  fty. 
And,  trust,  while  in  such  guise  she  stood 
Like  fabled  goddess  of  the  wood, 
That  if  a  father's  partial  thought 
0*erwelghM  her  worth  and  beauty  aught. 
Well  might  the  lover's  judgment  fall 
To  balance  with  a  juster  scale  ; 
For  with  each  secret  glance  he  stole, 
The  fond  enthusiast  sent  his  soul. 

XXV. 

Of  stature  tall,  and  slender  frame. 

But  firmly  knit,  wu  Malcolm  6rsnn«. 

The  belted  plaid  and  tartan  hose 

Did  ne'er  more  graceful  limbs  disclose  i 

His  flaxen  hair,  of  sunny  hue, 

Curl'd  closely  round  bis  bonnet  blue. 

Traln'd  to  the  chase,  his  eagle  eye 

The  ptarmigan  in  snow  could  spy  i 

Each  pass,  by  mountain,  lake,  and  heath. 

He  knew,  through  Lennox  and  Menteith  i 

Vain  was  the  bound  of  dark  brown  doe. 

When  Malcolm  bent  his  sounding  boig. 

And  scarce  that  doe,  thouf^  wingM  with  fear, 

Outstripp'd  in  speed  the  mountaineer  i 

Right  up  Ben*Lomond  could  he  press. 

And  not  a  sob  his  toil  confess. 

His  form  accorded  with  a  mind 

Lively  and  ardent,  frank  and  kind  f 

A  blither  heart,  till  Ellen  came, 

Pid  never  love  nor  sorrow  tame  i 

It  danced  as  lightsome  in  his  breast, 

As  play'd  the  feather  on  his  crest. 

Tet  friends  who  nearest  knew  the  youth. 

His  scorn  of  wrong,  his  zeal  for  truth. 

And  bavds,  who  saw  his  features  bold. 

When  kindled  by  the  tales  of  old, 

Said,  were  that  youth  to  manhood  grown. 

Not  long  should  Roderick  Dhu's  renown 

Be  foremost  voiced  by  mountain  feme. 

But  quail  to  that  of  Malcolm  Grtsroe. 
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Now  bade  they  wend  their  watery  way. 
And, «  0  my  sire ."» did  Ellen  say, 
**  Why  urge  thy  chase  so  far  astray  ? 
And  why  so  late  return 'd  ?    And  why"— 
The  rest  was  in  her  speaking  eye. 
«  My  child,  the  chase  I  follow  far, 
'Tis  mimicry  of  noble  war ; 
And  with  that  gallant  pastime  reft 
Were  all  of  Douglas  I  have  left. 
I  met  young  Malcolm  as  I  stray'd 
Far  eastward,  in  Glenfinlas'  shade, 
Nor  stray'd  I  safe  i  for,  all  around. 
Hunters  and  horsemen  scour'd  the  grouod. 
This  youth,  though  still  a  royal  ward, 
Risk'd  life  and  land  to  be  my  guard. 
And  through  the  passes  of  the  wood 
Guided  my  steps,  not  unpursued ; 
And  Roderick  shall  his  welcome  make. 
Despite  old  spleen,  for  Douglas'  sake. 
Then  must  he  seek  Strath-Endrick  glen, 
Nor  peril  aught  for  me  agen."-^ 


XXVII. 
Sir  Roderick,  who  to  meet  them  came, 
Redden'd  at  sight  of  Maloohn  Gneae. 
Yet,  not  in  action,  word,  or  eye, 
Fail'4  aught  in  hospitality. 
In  talk  and  sport  they  whiled  away 
The  morning  of  that  summer  day  t 
But  at  high  ndbn  a  courier  light 
Held  lecret  parley  with  the  knight  i 
Whose  moody  aspect  soon  declared. 
That  evil  were  the  newt  b|  heard. 
Deep  thought  seemM  toiling  in  his  I 
Yet  was  the  evening  banquet  made. 
E'er  he  assembled  round  the  flame. 
His  mother,  Douglas,  and  the  Graeme, 
And  Ellen,  too  i  then  cast  around 
His  eyes,  then  fix'd  them  on  the  ground. 
As  studying  phrase  that  might  avail 
Best  to  convey  unpleasant  tale. 
Long  wHh  his  dagger's  hilt  he  play'd. 
Then  raised  his  haughty  brow,  and  saldi 
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«« Short  be  my  speech ; — nor  time  afTords, 
Nor  my  plain  temper,  glozing  words. 
Kinsman  and  fetber, — if  such  name 
Douglas  vouchsafe  to  Roderick's  claim ; 
Mine  honour'd  mother  r— Ellen — why. 
My  cousin,  turn  away  thine  «ye  ? 
And  Graeme  s  in  whom  I  hope  to  know 
Full  soon  a  noble  friend  or  foe. 
When  age  shall  give  thee  thy  command. 
And  leading  in  thy  native  land  ;<— 
List  all !— The  king's  vindictive  pride 
Boasts  to  have  tamed  the  border-side. 
Where  chiefs,  with  hound  and  hawk  who  c 
To  share  their  monarch's  sylvan  game. 
Themselves  in  bloody  toils  were  snared. 
And  when  the  banquet  they  prepared. 
And  wide  their  loyal  portals  flung. 
O'er  their  own  gateway  struggling  hung. 
Loud  cries  their  blood  from  Meggafs  mead» 
•  From  Yarrow  braes,  and  banks  of  Tweed, 
Where  the  lone  streams  of  Ettrick  glide. 
And  from  the  silver  Teviot's  side ; 
The  dales  where  martial  clans  did  ride 
Are  now  one  sheepwalk  waste  and  wide. 
This  tyrant  of  the  Scottish  throne. 
So  faithless  and  so  ruthless  known, 
Now  hither  comes ;  bis  end  the  same. 
The  same  pretext  of  sylvan  game. 
What  grace  for  highland  chiefe  judge  ye. 
By  fate  of  border  chivalry. 
Yet  more ;  amid  Glenfinlas'  green, 
Douglas,  thy  stately  form  was  seen. 
This  by  espial  sure  I  know ; 
Your  counsel  in  the  streight  I  show.**— • 
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Ellen  and  Margaret  fearfully 

Sought  comfort  in  each  oteert  eye. 

Then  tum'd  their  ghastly  look,  each  one. 

This  to  her  sire,  that  to  her  son. 

The  hasty  colour  went  and  came 

In  the  bold  cheek  of  Malcolm  Grsmoi 
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But  from  bit  glance  it  well  ippearM, 
*Twu  bat  for  Ellen  thit  be  fear'd  i 
Wbile  sorrowful,  but  undismayM, 
The  Douglas  tbus  bit  counsel  said : 
**  Brave  Roderick,  tbougb  tbe  tempest  rotr, 
It  may  but  thunder  and  pass  o'er  i 
Nor  will  I  bere  remain  an  bour, 
To  draw  tbe  ligbtning  on  thy  bower } 
For,  well  thou  know'st  at  this  gray  bead 
Tbe  royal  bolt  were  fiercest  sped. 
For  thee,  who,  at  thy  king**  command. 
Canst  aid  bim  witb  a  gallant  band. 
Submission,  homage,  bumbled  pride. 
Shall  turn  tbe  monarch's  wrath  aside. 
Poor  remnants  of  tbe  bleeding  heart 
Ellen  and  I  will  seek,  apart. 
The  refuge  of  some  forest  cell« 
There,  like  tbe  bunted  quarry,  dwell. 
Till  on  the  mountain  and  tbe  moor. 
The  stem  pursuit  be  past  and  o'er.'*— 
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**  No,  by  mine  honour,"  Roderick  said, 
**  So  help  me,  heaven,  and  my  good  blade ! 
No,  never !  blasted  be  yon  pine. 
My  fathers'  ancient  crest  and  mine, 
If  from  its  shade  in  danger  part 
The  lineage  of  the  bleeding  heart* 
Hear  my  blunt  speech,  grant  me  this  maid 
To  wife,  thy  counsel  to  mine  aid  i 
To  Douglas,  leagued  witb  Roderick  Dhu, 
Will  friends  and  allies  flock  enow  { 
Like  cause  of  doubt,  distrust,  and  grief. 
Will  bind  to  us  each  western  chief. 
When  the  loud  pipes  my  bridal  tell. 
The  links  of  Forth  shall  hear  the  knell, 
The  guards  shall  start  in  Stirling's  porch  | 
And,  when  I  light  the  nuptial  torch, 
A  thousand  villages  in  flames 
Shall  scare  the  slumbers  of  King  James ! 
— ^Nay,  Ellen,  blench  not  tbus  away. 
And,  mother,  cease  these  signs,  1  pray 
I  meant  not  all  my  heart  might  say. 
Small  need  of  inroad,  or  of  fight. 
When  the  sage  Douglas  may  unite 
Each  mountain  clan  in  friendly  band, 
To  guard  the  puses  of  their  land. 
Till  tbe  foil'd  king,  from  pathless  glen. 
Shall  bootless  turn  bim  home  agen." 

XXXI. 

There  are  who  have,  at  midnight  hour. 
In  slumber  scaled  a  dizzy  tower. 
And,  on  tbe  verge  that  beetled  o'er 
The  ocean  tide's- incessant  roar, 
Dream 'd  calmly  out  their  dangerous  dream. 
Till  waken'd  by  the  morning  beam. 
When,  dazzled  by  the  eastern  glow. 
Such  startler  cast  bis  glance  below. 
And  saw  unmeasured  depth  around, 
And  beard  anintermltted  sound. 
And  thought  tbe  battled  fence  so  frail. 
It  waved  like  cobweb  in  tbe  gale ; 
Amid  his  senses'  giddy  wheel, 
Did  be  not  desperate  impulse  feel 
Vol.  IIL- 


Headlong  to  plunge  himself  below. 

And  meet  tbe  worst  bis  fears  foreshow  ?— 

Tbus,  Ellen,  dizzy  and  astound, 

As  sudden  ruin  yawn'd  around. 

By  crossing  terrors  wildly  toss'd. 

Still  for  the  Douglu  fearing  most, 

Could  scarce  the  desperate  thought  withttand. 

To  buy  his  safety  with  her  hand. 

XXXII. 
Such  purpose  dread  could  Malcolm  spy 
In  Ellen's  quivering  lip  and  eye. 
And  eager  rose  to  speak — ^but  ere 
His  tongue  could  hurry  forth  bis  fear, 
Had  Douglas  mark'd  the  hectic  strife. 
Where  death  seem'd  combating  with  life  i 
For  to  her  cheek,  in  feverish  flood. 
One  instant  rush'd  tbe  throbbing  blood. 
Then  ebbing  back,  witb  sudden  sway. 
Left  its  domain  as  wan  as  clay 
**  Roderick,  enough  !  enough !"  he  cried 
**  My  daughter  cannot  be  thy  bride  { 
Not  that  tbe  blush  to  wooer  dear. 
Nor  paleness  that  of  maiden  fear. 
It  may  not  be — foigive  her,  chief. 
Nor  hazard  aught  for  our  relief. 
Against  his  sovereign  Douglas  ne'er 
Will  level  a  rebellious  spear. 
Twas  I  that  taught  bis  youthful  band 
To  rein  a  steed  and  wield  a  brand  i 
1  see  him  yet,  the  princely  boy ! 
Not  Ellen  more  my  pride  and  joy  t 
I  love  him  still,  despite  my  wrongs 
By  hasty  wrath  and  slanderous  tongues. 
O  seek  tbe  grace  you  well  may  find, 
Without  a  cause  to  mine  combined." 

XXXIIL 
Twice  through  the  hall  tbe  chieftain  strode  i 
Tbe  waving  of  his  tartans  broad. 
And  darken 'd  brow,  where  wo.unded  pride 
Witb  ire  and  disappointment  vied, 
Seem'd,  by  tbe  torch's  gloomy  light. 
Like  tbe  ill  demon  of  the  night. 
Stooping  his  pinions'  shadowy  sway 
Upcn  the  'nighted  pilgrim's  way  t 
But,  unrequited  love !  thy  dart 
Plunged  deepest  its  envenom'd  smart. 
And  Roderick,  with  thine  anguish  stung, 
At  length  tbe  hand  of  Douglas  wrung, 
While  eyes,  that  mock'd  at  tears  before. 
With  bitter  drops  were  running  o'er. 
The  death  pangs  of  long  cherisb'd  hope 
Scarce  in  that  ample  breast  had  scope. 
But,  struggling  witb  his  spirit  proud. 
Convulsive  heaved  its  checker'd  shroud, 
Wbile  every  sob— so  mute  were  all- 
Was  beard  distinctly  through  tbe  hall. 
The  son*s  despair,  tbe  mother's  look, 
111  might  tbe  gentle  Ellen  brook  i 
She  rose,  and  to  her  side  there  came. 
To  aid  ber  parting  steps,  tbe  Gneme. 
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Then  Roderick  from  tbe  Douglas  brok»* 
As  flashes  flame  through  sable  smoke. 
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Kindling  iU  wrMtbt,  long,  dark  and  low, 

To  one  broad  blaM  of  ruddy  glow, 

80  the  deep  anguish  of  despair 

Burst,  in  fierce  jealousy,  to  air.— 

With  stalwart  grasp  hit  hand  he  laid 

On  Malcolm's  breast  and  belted  plaid  t 

«<  BMk,  beardlcifl  boy  !*'  be  sternly  t^d. 

<*  Back,  minion  I  hold'st  thou  thua  at  naught 

The  lesson  I  so  lately  taught  ? 

This  roof,  the  Douglas,  and  that  maid. 

Thank  thou  for  punishment  delay*d." 

£ager  as  greyhound  on  his  game. 

Fiercely  with  Roderick  grappled  GzttBM. 

<*  Perish  my  name,  if  aught  afford 

lu  chieftain  safety,  save  his  sword  1" 

Thus  as  they  strove,  their  desperate  haod 

Griped  to  the  dagger  or  the  brand. 

And  death  had  been— but  Douglas  rose. 

And  thrust  between  the  struggling  foes 

His  giant  strength:—**  Chiefuins,  forego  { 

I  hold  the  first  who  strikes,  my  foe.*- 

Madmen,  forbear  your  frantic  jar ! 

What !  is  the  Deuglu  fallen  so  far, 

His  daughter's  hand  is  deem'd  the  spoil 

Of  such  dishonourable  broil  i" 

Sullen  and  slowly  they  unclasp. 

As  struck  with  shame,  their  desperate  gra^ 

And  each  upon  bis  rival  glared, 

With  foot  advanced,  and  blade  half  bared. 
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Ere  yet  the  brands  aloft  were  flung, 
Margaret  on  Roderick's  mantle  hung, 
And  Malcolm  heard  his  Ellen  scream. 
As  falter'd  through  terrific  dream. 
Then  Roderick  plunged  in  sheath  his  sword. 
And  veil'd  his  wrath  in  scornful  word  t 
**  Rest  safe  till  rooming ;  pity  'twere 
Such  cheek  should  feel  the  midnight  air! 
Then  mayest  thou  to  James  Stuart  tell 
Roderick  will  keep  the  lake  and  fell. 
Nor  lackey,  with  his  freebom  clan. 
The  pageant  pomp  of  earthly  roan. 
More  would  he  of  Clan-Alpine  know. 
Thou  canst  our  strength  and  passes  show  — 
Malise,  what  bo  .'"—his  henchman  came; 
**  Give  our  safe-conduct  to  the  Graeme." 
Young  Malcolm  answer'd,  calm  and  bold, 
«<  Fear  nothing  for  thy  favourite  hold  x 
The  spot  an  angel  deign'd  to  grace 
Is  bless'd,  though  robbers  haunt  the  place^ 
Thy  churlish  courtesy  for  those 
Reserve,  who  fear  to  be  thy  foes. 
As  safe  to  me  the  mountain  way 
At  midnight,  as  in  blaze  of  day, 
Though  with  his  boldest  at  his  back, 
E'en  Roderick  Dhu  beset  the  track.— 
Brave  Douglas,— lovely  Ellen,  nay. 
Naught  here  of  parting  will  I  say. 
Earth  does  not  hold  a  lonesome  glen, 
80  secret,  but  we  meet  agen. — 
Chieftain !  we  too  shall  find  an  hour.** 
He  said,  and  left  the  sylvan  bower. 
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Old  Allan  follow'd  to  the  strand. 
Such  was  the  Douglas's  command,} 


And  anxious  told,  bow,  on  the  moiB, 

The  stem  Sir  Roderick  deep  bad  twem 

The  fiery  crpti  should  circle  o'er 

Dale,  glen,  and  valley,  down,  and  moor* 

Much  were  the  peril  to  the  Grsuae, 

From  those  who  to  the  tigeal  earner 

Far  up  the  lake  'twere  safest  land, 

Himself  we«ld  tQW  him  to  ttte  strand. 

He  gave  bis  counsel  to  the  wind. 

While  Malcolm  did,  unheeding,  bind 

Round  dirk,  and  pouch,  and  broadswerd  leU^ 

His  ample  plaid  in  tight^'d  fold. 

And  stripp'd  his  limbs  to  such  array« 

A>  best  inight  suit  the  watery  way« 

XXXVIL 
Then  spoke  abrupt:  **  Farewell  to  thee 
PattemofoldfideUty.*" 
The  minstrel's  hand  he  kindly  press'd, 
**  0 !  could  I  point  a  place  of  rest ! 
My  sovereigu  holds  in  ward  my  land. 
My  uncle  leads  my  Tassal  band ; 
To  tame  his  foes,  his  friends  to  aid. 
Poor  Malcolm  has  but  heart  and  blade. 
Yet,  if  there  be  one  faithful  Gneme 
Who  loves  the  chieftain  of  his  name. 
Not  long  shall  honour'd  Douglas  dwell. 
Like  hunted  stag,  in  mountain  cell ; 
Nor,  ere  yon  pride-swollen  robber  dare, 
I  may  not  give  the  rest  to  air ! — 
Tell  Roderick  Dhu  I  owed  him  naught. 
Not  the  poor  service  of  a  boat. 
To  waft  me  to  yon  mountain  side.** — 
Then  plunged  he  in  the  flashing  tide. 
Bold  o'er  the  flood  his  bead  he  bore. 
And  stoutly  steer'd  him  from  the  shore  | 
And  Allan  strain *d  his  anxious  eye 
Far  mid  the  lake,  his  form  to  spy 
Darkening  across  each  puny  wave, 
To  which  the  moon  her  silver  gave. 
Fast  as  the  cormorant  could  skim, 
The  swimmer  plied  each  active  limb  t 
Then,  landing  in  the  moonlight  dell. 
Loud  shouted  of  his  weal  to  tell. 
The  minstrel  heard  the  far  halloo. 
And  joyful  from  the  shore  withdrew. 

Canto  III. 

THE  GATHERING. 

I. 

Tncc  rolls  his  ceaseless  course.    The  race  of  yon 

Who  danced  our  infancy  upon  their  knee. 
And  told  our  marvelling  boyhood  legends  store, 

Of  their  strange  ventures  happ'd  by  land  or  sea 
How  are  they  blotted  from  the  things  that  be  I 

How  few,  all  weak  and  wither'd  of  their  force. 
Wait,  on  the  verge  of  dark  eternity. 

Like  stranded  wrecks,  the  tide  returning  boarte. 
To  sweep  them  from  our  sight!    Time  rolls  his^ 
ceaseless  course. 

Yet  live  there  still  who  can  remember  well. 
How,  when  a  mountain  chief  his  bugle  blew. 

Both  field  and  forest,  dingle,  cliff,  and  dell. 
And  solitary  heath,  the  signal  knew; 
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And  fast  the  laithliU  elftn  ax9iiDd  bim  draw, 

What  time  the  wainhig  note  WM  hbrndywoaad, 
What  time  aloft  their  kindred  banner  flew. 
While  clamorous  war-pipes  yell'd  the  gathering 
sonnd,  * 

And  while  the  fiery  cross  glanced,  Iflie  a  meteor, 
round.  ^ 

ir. 

The  summer  dawn's  reflected  hue 
To  purple  changed  Loch-Katrine  blue; 
Mildly  and  soft  the  western  breeze 
Just  kiss'd  the  lake,  just  stlrr*d  the  trees. 
And  the  pleased  lake,  like  maiden  coy, 
Trembled,  but  dimpled  not  ^r  joy ; 
The  mountain  shadows  on  her  breast 
Were  neither  broken  nor  at  rest ; 
In  bright  uncertainty  they  lie. 
Like  future  joys  to  fancy's  eye. 
The  water  lily  to  the  light 
Her  chalice  rear*d  of  silver  bright ; 
The  doe  awoke,  and  to  the  lawn, 
Begemm'd  with  dewdrops,  led  her  fawn  $ 
The  gray  mist  left  the  mountain  side, 
The  torrent  show'd  its  glistening  pride; 
Invisible  in  flecked  sky, 
The  lark  sent  down  her  revelry ; 
The  blackbird  and  the  speckled  thrush 
Good-morrow  gave  from  brake  and  bush  j 
In  answer  coo*d  the  cushat  dove 
Her  notes  of  peace,  and  rest,  and  love. 

III. 
No  thought  of  peace,  no  thought  of  rest. 
Assuaged  the  storm  in  Roderick's  breast. 
With  sheathed  broadsword  in  his  hand. 
Abrupt  he  paced  the  islet  strand. 
And  eyed  the  rising  sun,  and  laid 
His  hand  on  his  impatient  blade. 
Beneath  a  rock,, his  vassal's  care 
Was  prompt  the  ritual  to  prepare, 
With  deep  and  deathful  meaning  fraught  % 
For  such  antiquity  had  taught 
Was  preface  meet,  ere  yet  abroad 
The  cross  of  file  should  take  its  road. 
The  shrinking  band  stood  off  aghast 
'    At  the  impatient  glance  he  cast ; — 
Such  glance  the  mountain  eagle  threw. 
As,  from  the  cliffs  of  Ben-venue, 
She  spread  her  dark  sails  on  the  wind. 
And,  high  in  middle  heaven  reclined^ 
With  her  broad  shadow  on  the  lake, 
Silenced  the  warblers  of  the  brake. 

IV. 

A  heap  of  wither'd  boughs  was  piled, 
Of  juniper  and  rowan  wild. 
Mingled  with  shivers  from  the  oak, 
Rent  by  the  lightning's  recent  stroke. 
Brian,  the  hermit,  by  it  stood. 
Barefooted,  in  his  frock  and  hood. 
His  grisled  beard  and  matted  hair 
Obscured  a  visage  of  despair ; 
His  naked  arms  and  legs,  seam'd  o'er. 
The  scars  of  frantic  penance  bore. 
That  monk,  oif  savage  form  and  face, 
The  impending  danger  of  his  race 


Had  drawn  from  deepest  solitude. 

Far  in  Benbarrow'e  boson  rude. 

Not  his  the  mein  of  Christian  pf  ieat. 

But  Druid's,  from  the  grave  zsleased. 

Whose  harden'd  heart  and  eye  might  buoelt 

On  human  sacrifioe  to  look  i 

And  much,  'twas  said,  of  heathen  lore 

MixM  ^n  the  charms  he  Butter'd  o'er. 

The  hallo w'd  creed  gave  only  w<»8e 

And  deadlier  emphasis  of  curse ; 

No  peasant  sought  that  hermit's  prayer. 

His  cave  the  pilgrim  shunn'd  with  caret 

The  eager  huntsman  knew  his  bound, 

And  in  mid  chase  eall'd  off  his  bound ; 

Or  if,  in  lonely  glen  or  strath, 

The  desert-dweller  met  his  path. 

He  pray'd,  and  sign'd  the  cross  between. 

While  terror  took^devotion's  mien. 

V. 
Of  Brian's  birth  strange  tales  were  told  i 
His  mother  watch'd  a  midnight  fold. 
Built  deep  within  a  dreary  glen. 
Where  scatter'd  lay  the  bones  of  men. 
In  some  forgotten  battle  slain. 
And  bleach'd  by  drifting  wind  and  lain. 
It  might  have  tamed  a  warrior**  heart. 
To  view  such  mockery  of  his  art  I 
The  knot-grass  fetter'd  there  the  band. 
Which  once  could  burst  an  iron  band ) 
Beneath  the  broad  and  ample  bone, 
That  buckler'd  heart  to  fear  unknown, 
A  feeble  and  a  timorous  guest. 
The  fieldfare  framed  vher  lowly  nest| 
There  the  slow  blind-worm  left  his  slime 
On  the  fleet  limbs  that  mook'd  at  time  { 
And  there,  too,  lay  the  leader's  skull. 
Still  wreath'd  with  chaplet,  flush'd  and  fuU« 
For  heathbell,  with  her  purple  bloom. 
Supplied  the  bonnet  and  the  plume. 
All  night,  in  this  sad  glen,  the  maid 
Sate,  shrouded  in  her  mantle's  shade  t 
She  said  no  shepherd  sought  her  side, 
No  hunter's  hand  her  snood  untied, 
Yet  ne'er  again  to  braid  her  hair 
The  virgin  snood  did  Alice  wear ; 
Gone  was  her  maiden  glee  and  sport. 
Her  maiden  girdle  all  too  short. 
Nor  sought  she,  from  that  fatal  night, 
Or  holy  church,  or  blessed  rite. 
But  lock'd'her  secret  in  her  breast. 
And  died  In  travail,  unconfess'd. 

VI. 
Alone,  among  his  young  compeers, 
Was  Brian  from  his  infant  jrears  i 
A  moody  and  heart-broken  boy. 
Estranged  from  S3rmpathy  and  joy. 
Bearing  each  taunt  which  careless  tongue 
On  his  mysterious  lineage  flung. 
.Whole  nights  he  spent  by  moonlight  patoi 
To  wood  and  stream  his  hap  to  wail. 
Till,  frantic,  he  as  truth  received 
What  of  his  birth  the  crowd  believed. 
And  sought,  in  mist  and  meteor  fire, 
To  meet  and  know  his  phantom  sire  ! 
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In  vtin,  to  foothe  hii  wajwtrd  fito, 

The  cloister  oped  her  pitying  gite  i 

Id  yain,  the  learning  of  the  age 

UnclatpM  the  nble-)etter*d  page  i 

E'en  in  its  treasures  he  couid  find 

Food  for  the  fever  of  his  mind. 

Eager  he  read  whaterer  tells 

Of  magic»  cabala,  and  spells, 

And  every  dark  pursuit  allied 

To  curious  and  presumptuous  pride  { 

Till,  with  fired  brain  and  nerves  o'erstrang, 

And  heart  with  mystic  horrors  wrung, 

Desperate  he  sought  Benharrow's  den, 

And  hid  liiro  from  the  haunts  of  men. 

VIL 
The  desert  gave  him  visions  wild. 
Such  as  might  suit  the  spectre's  child. 
Where  with  black  cliffs  the  torrents  toil, 
He  watch'd  the  wheeling  eddies  boil. 
Till,  from  their  foam,  his  dazzled  eyes 
Beheld  the  river  demon  rise  $ 
The  mountain  mist  took  form  and  limb. 
Of  noontide  hag,  or  goblin  grim  i 
The  midnight  wind  came  wild  and  dread, 
Sweird  with  the  voices  of  the  dead  i 
Far  on  the  future  battle«beath 
His  eye  beheld  the  ranks  of  death  t 
Thus  the  lone  seer,  from  mankind  hurl'd. 
Shaped  forth  a  disembodied  world. 
One  lingering  sympathy  of  mind 
Still  bound  him  to  the  mortal  kind ; 
The  only  parent  he  could  claim 
Of  ancient  Alpine's  lineage  came. 
Late  had  he  heard  in  prophet's  dream, 
The  fatal  Ben-8hie's  boding  scream } 
Sounds,  too,  bad  come  in  midnight  blasts 
Of  charging  steeds,  careering  fast 
Along  Benharrow's  shingly  side, 
Where  mortal  horseman  ne'er  might  ridei 
The  thunderbolt  had  split  the  pine,— 
All  augurVl  ill  to  Alpine's  line. 
He  girt  bis  loins,  and  came  to  show 
The  signals  of  impending  wo. 
And  now  stood  prompt  to  bless  or  ban, 
As  bade  the  chieftain  of  his  clan. 

VIII. 
'Twas  all  prepared ; — and  from  the  rock^ 
A  goat,  the  patriarch  of  the  flock. 
Before  the  kindling  pile  wu  laid. 
And  pierced  by  Roderick's  ready  blade. 
Patient  the  sickening  victim  eyed 
The  life  blood  ebb  in  crimson  tide 
Down  bis  clogg'd  beard  and  shaggy  limb, 
Till  darkness  glazed  his  eyeballs  dim. 
The  grisly  priest,  with  murmuring  prayer, 
A  slender  crosslet  form'd  with  care, 
A  cubit's  length  in  measure  due  { 
The  shafts  and  limbs  were  rods  of  yew. 
Whose  parents  in  Inch-Cailliach  wave 
Their  shadows  o'er  CUn-Alpine's  grave. 
And,  answering  Lomond's  breezes  deep. 
Soothe  many  a  chieftain's  endless  sleep. 
The  cross,  thus  form'd,  he  held  on  high. 
With  wasted  band,  and  haggard  eye. 


And  strange  and  mingled  feelingi  woke^ 
While  Mi  anathema  he  sp<dce  t 

IX. 
**  Wo  to  the  clansman,  who  shall  view 
This  symbol  of  sepulchral  jrew. 
Forgetful  that  its  branches  grew 
Where  weep  the  heavens  their  holiest  dew 

On  Alpine's  dwelling  low .' 
Deserter  of  his  chieftain's  trust. 
He  ne'er  shall  mingle  with  their  dust. 
But,  frcm  his  sires  and  kindred  thrust. 
Each  clansman's  execration  just 

Shall  doom  him  wrath  and  wo.** 
He  paused  r— the  word  the  vassals  took. 
With  forward  step  and  fiery  look, 
On  high  their  naked  brands  they  shook. 
Their  clattering  targets  wildly  strook ; 

And  first,  in  murmur  low. 
Then,  like  the  billow  in  his  course. 
That  far  to  seaward  finds  his  source. 
And  flings  to  shore  his  moster'd  force. 
Burst,  with  loud  roar,  their  answer  hoarse, 

"  Wo  to  the  traitor,  wo ."» 
Ben-an's  gray  scalp  the  accents  knew. 
The  joyous  wolf  from  covert  drew. 
The  exulting  eagle  scream'd  afar,— 
They  knew  the  voice  of  Alpine's  war. 


The  shout  was  hush'd  on  lake  and  fell. 
The  monk  resumed  his  mutter'd  spelL 
Dismal  and  low  its  accents  came. 
The  while  he  scathed  the  cross  with  flame  | 
And  the  few  words  that  reach'd  the  air. 
Although  the  holiest  name  was  there. 
Had  more  of  blasphemy  than  prayer. 
But  when  he  shook  above  the  crowd 
Its  kindled  points,  he  spoke  aloud  t- 
**  Wo  to  the  wretch,  who  fails  to  reaz 
At  this  dread  sign  the  ready  spear ! 
For,  as  the  flames  this  symbol  sear 
His  home,  the  refuge  of  his  fear, 

A  kindred  fate  shall  know ; 
Far  o'er  its  roof  the  voluroed  flame 
Clan-Alpine's  vengeance  shall  proclaim. 
While  maids  and  matrons  on  his  name 
Shall  call  down  wretchedness  and  shame. 

And  infamy  and  wo." 
Then  rose  the  cry  of  females,  shrill 
As  goss-hawk's  whistle  on  the  hill. 
Denouncing  misery  and  ill. 
Mingled  with  childhood's  babbling  tiin 

Of  curses  stammer'd  stow. 
Answering,  with  imprecation  dread, 
**  Sunk  be  his  home  in  embera  red  * 
And  cursed  be  the  meanest  shed 
That  e'er  shall  hide  the  houseless  head. 

We  doom  to  want  and  wo !" 
A  sharp  and  shrieking  echo  gave, 
Coir-Uriskin,  thy  goblin  cave ! 
And  the  gray  pass  where  birches  wave. 

On  Beala-nam-bo. 

XI. 
Then  deeper  paused  tne  priest  anew. 
And  hard  his  laboniing  breath  be  drew. 
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While,  with  set  teeth  and  clenched  hand, 
And  ejet  that  gtow'd  like  fiery  brand. 
He  meditated  cane  more  dread. 
And  deadlier,  on  the  clansman  *»  head. 
Who,  summon'd  to  his  chieftain's  aid. 
The  signal  sow  and  disobey  U 
The  cro88let*s  points  of  sparkling  wood 
He  qaench'd  among  the  bubbling  blood. 
And,  as  again  the  sign  he  reared. 
Hollow  and  hoarse  his  voice  was  heard: 
«  When  flits  this  cross  from  man  to  man, 
Vich-AIpine's  summons  to  his  elan, 
Burst  be  the  ear  that  fails  to  heed ! 
Palsied  the  foot  that  shuns  to  speed ! 
May  rarens  tear  the  careless  eyes. 
Wolves  make  the  coward  heart  their  prize ! 
As  sinks  that  blood  stream  in  the  earth. 
So  may  his  heart's  blood  drench  his  hearth ! 
As  dies  in  hissing  gore  the  spark,  • 

Quench  thou  his  light,  destruction  dark ! 
And  be  the  grace  to  him  denied. 
Bought  by  this  sign  to  all  beside  !"-^ 
He  ceased :  no  echo  gave  agen 
The  murmur  of  the  deep  t 


XII. 
Then  Roderick,  with  impatient  look. 
From  Brian's  hand  the  symbol  took : 
**  Speed,  Malise,  speed !"  he  said,  and  gave 
The  crosslet  to  his  henchman  bimve. 
**  The  muster-place  be  Lanric  mead — 
Instant  the  time— speed,  Malise,  speed  •" 
Like  heath  bird,  when  the  hawks  pursue, 
A  barge  across  Loch-Katrine  flew : 
High  stood  the  henchman  on  the  prow ; 
80  rapidly  the  bargemen  row, 
The  bubbles,  where  they  launch'd  the  boat, 
Were  all  unbroken  and  afloat, 
Dancing  in  foam  and  ripple  stilly 
When  it  had  near'd  the  mainland  hill  { 
And  from  the  silver  beach's  side 
Still  was  the  prow  three  fathom  wide. 
When  lightly  bounded  to  the  land 
The  messenger  of  blood  and  brand. 

XHL 
Speed,  Malise,  speed.'  the  dun  deer's  hide 
On  fleeter  foot  was  never  tied. 
Speed,  Malise,  speed !  such  cause  of  haste 
Thine  active  sinews  never  braced. 
Bend  'gainst  the  steepy  hill  thy  breast, 
Burst  down  like  torrent  from  its  crest  i 
With  short  and  springing  footstep  pass 
The  trembling  bog  and  false  morass  $ 
Acros^the  brook  like  roebuck  bound. 
And  thread  the  brake  like  qnesting  hound  i 
The  crag  is  high,  the  scaur  is  deep, 
Tet  8hrink  not  from  the  desperate  leap; 
Parch'd  are  thy  burning  lips  and  brow, 
Tet  by  the  fountain  pause  not  now  1  " 
Herald  of  battle,  fate,  and  fear. 
Stretch  onward  in  thy  fleet  career ! 
The  wounded  hind  thou  track'st  not  now 
Pursuest  not  maid  through  greenwood  bough. 
Nor  pliest  thou  now  thy  flying  pace. 
With  rivals  in  the  mountain  race  t 


But  danger,  death,  and  warrior  deed,* 
Are  in  thy  course.— Speed,  Malise,  speed ! 

XIV. 
Fast  as  the  fata]  symbol  flies. 
In  arms  the  huts  and  hamlets  ris^ 
From  winding  glen,  from  upland  browL 
They  pour'd  each  hardy  tenant  down. 
Nor  slack'd  the  messenger  his  pace ; 
He  show'd  the  sign,  he  named  the  place, 
And,  pressing  forward  like  the  wind, 
Left  clamour  and  surprise  behind. 
The  fisherman  forsook  the  strand. 
The  swarthy  smith  took  dirk  and  brand  ; 
With  changed  cheer,  the  mower  blithe 
Left  in  the  half-cut  swathe  his  sithe ; 
The  herds  without  a  keeper  stray'd. 
The  plough  was  in  mid  furrow  stay'd. 
The  falc'ner  toss'd  his  hawk  away. 
The  hunter  left  the  stag  at  bay ; 
Prompt  at  the  signal  of  alarms. 
Each  son  of  Alpine  rush'd  to  arms ; 
So  swept  the  tumult  and  aflTray 
Along  the  margin  of  Achray. 
Alas  !  thou  lovely  lake  !  that  e'er 
Thy  banks  should  echo  sounds  of  fear ! 
The  rocks,  the  bosky  thickets,  sleep 
So  stilly  on  thy  bosom  deep, 
The  lark's  blithe  carol,  from  the  cloud. 
Seems  for  the  scene  too  gayly  loud. 

XV. 

Speed,  Malise,  speed  !  the  lake  is  past, 

Duncraggan's  huts  appear  at  last. 

And  peep,  like  moss-grown  rocks,  half  seen. 

Half  hidden  in  the  copse  so  green  ; 

There  mayst  thou  rest,  thy  labour  done. 

Their  lord  shall  speed  the  signal  on.— 

As  stoops  the  hawk  upon  his  prey. 

The  henchman  shot  him  down  the  way. 

What  woful  accents  load  the  gale  ? 

The  funeral  yell,  the  female  wail ! — 

A  gallant  hunter's  sport  is  o'er, 

A  valiant  warrior  fights  no  more. 

Who,  in  the  battle  or  the  chase. 

At  Roderick's  side  shall  fill  his  place  ? 

Within  the  hall,  where  torches'  ray 

Supplied  th'  excluded  beams  of  day. 

Lies  Duncan  on  his  lowly  bier. 

And  o'er  him  streams  his  widow's  tear. 

His  stripling  son  stands  moumAil  by. 

His  youngest  weeps,  but  knows  not  why  { 

The  village  maids  and  matrons  round 

The  dismal  coronach*  resound. 

XVL 

COROZIAOH. 

He  is  gone  on  the  mountain. 

He  is  lost  to  the  forest,  • 

Like  a  summer-dried  fountain, 

When  our  need  was  the  sorest. 
The  font,  reappearing. 

From  the  raindrops  shall  borrow, 
>    But  to  us  comes  no  cheering. 

To  Duncan  no  morrow  ! 

•  Funeral  soDf. 
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The  hand  of  tb«  reaper 

Takes  the  ean  that  are  hoary, 
But  the  Toice  of  the  weeper 

Wailt  manhood  in  glory  i 
The  autumn  winds  rushing 

Waft  the  leaves  that  are  searest, 
But  our  flower  was  in  flushing, 

When  blighting  wu  nearest. 

Fleet  foot  on  the  eorrei,* 

Sage  counsel  in  cumber. 
Red  hand  in  the  ibraj. 

How  sound  is  thy  slumber ! 
Like  the  dew  on  the  mountain. 

Like  the  foam  on  the  river, 
Like  the  bubble  en  the  fountain, 

Thou  art  gone,  and  for  ever ! 

XVIL 
See  Stumah,t  who,  the  bier  beside, 
His  master's  corjMe  with  wonder  eyed. 
Poor  Stumah  !  whom  bis  least  halloo 
Could  send  like  lightning  o'er  the  dew, 
Bristles  his  crest,  and  points  his  ears. 
As  if  some  stranger  step  be  hears. 
^Is  not  a  mourner's  muffled  tread. 
Who  comes  to  sorrow  o'er  the  dead. 
But  headlong  haste,  or  deadly  fear 
Urge  the  precipitate  career. 
All  stand  aghast: — unheeding  all. 
The  henchman  bursts  into  the  hall : 
Before  the  dead  man's  bier  he  stood. 
Held  forth  the  cross  besmear'd  with  blood  | 
"  The  Muster  place  is  Lanric  mead  i 
Speed  forth  the  signal !  clansmen,  speed !" 

XVIIL 
Angus,  the  heir  of  Duncan*^  Hne, 
Sprung  forth  and  seized  the  fatal  sign. 
In  haste  the  stripling  to  his  side 
His  father's  dirk  and  broadsword  tied ; 
But  when  he  saw  his  mother's  eye 
Watch  him  in  speechless  agony. 
Back  to  her  open  arms  he  flew, 
Press'd  on  her  lipe  a  fond  adieu — 
*<  Alu !"  she  sobb'd— **  and  yet  be  gone. 
And  speed  thee  forth  like  Duncan's  son  ]" 

-   One  look  he  cast  upon  the  bier, 
Dash'd  from  his  eye  the  gathering  tear. 
Breathed  deep,  to  clear  his  lal>ouring  breast, 
And  toss'd  aloft  his  bonnet  erest, 
Then,  like  the  high-bred  oolt,  when,  freed. 
First  he  essays  hie  fire  and  speed. 
He  vanish'd,  and  o'er  moor  and  moss 
Sped  forward  with  the  fiery  cross. 
Suspended  was  the  widow's  tear, 
While  yet  his  footsteps  sH^  could  heart 
And  when  she  mark'd  the  henchman*^  eye 
Wet  with  unwonted  sympathy, 
«  Kinsman,"  she  said,  *•  his  raee  is  run, 
That  should  have  sped  thine  errand  on  j 
The  oak  has  fallen — ^the  sapling  bough 
Is  all  Duncraggan's  shelter  new. 

•■ "  '  '    ■  Ill 

•  Or  com-The  hollow  side  of  the  hill,  wheie 

isually  lies, 
-t  fhitliful— The  name  of  a  dsf. 


Tet  trust  I  well,  his  duty  4kHM, 

The  orphan^  God  will  guard  mj  9tm, 

And  you,  in  maay  n  danger  true. 

At  Duncan's  hest  your  blades  tint  drew. 

To  arms,  and  gnaid  that  orphan^  head ! 

Let  babes  and  women  wail  the  dead.** 

Then  weapon«elang,  and  martial  coll. 

Resounded  through  the  funeral  hall. 

While  from  the  walls  th'  attendant  bond 

Snatch'd  sword  and  targe,  with  hunied 

And  short  and  flitting  energy 

Glanced  from  the  mourner's  sunken  eyo. 

As  if  the  sounds,  te  warrior  dear. 

Might  rouse  her  Duncan  from  his  bier. 

But  faded  soon  that  borrow'd  force  i 

Grief  elaim'd  his  right,  and  tears  their  oeqittw 

XIX. 
Benledi  saw  the  cress  of  fiiie. 
It  glanced  like  lightning  up  Stnth*Irt. 
O'er  dale  and  hill  the  summons  flew. 
Nor  rest  nor  pause  young  Angus  knew  | 
The  tear  that  gather'd  in  his  eye. 
He  left  the  mountain  hreece  to  ^| 
Until,  where  Teith's  young  waters  rolU 
Betwixt  him  and  a  wooded  knoll. 
That  graced  the  sable  strath  with  green. 
The  chapel  of  Saint  Bride  was  seen. 
Swoln  was  the  stream,  remote  the  bridge. 
But  Angus  paused  not  on  the  edge  i 
Though  the  dark  waves  danced  dizzily. 
Though  reel'd  his  sympathetic  eye. 
He  duh'd  amid  the  torrenfft  roar  i 
His  right  hand  high  the  erosslet  bore. 
His  left  the  pole-axe  grasp'd,  to  guide 
And  stay  his  footing  in  the  tide. 
He  stumbled  twice— tha  foam  splashM  higk. 
With  hoarser  swell  the  stream  raced  byj 
And  had  he  fa]ien-*for«ver  there. 
Farewell  Duncraggan's  orphan  heir ! 
But  still,  as  if  in  parting  life. 
Firmer  he  graspM  the  cross  of  strife. 
Until  th'  opposing  bank  he  gain'd. 
And  up  the  chapel  pathway  strain^. 

XX. 

A  bUdieseme  rout,  that  momhig  tide. 
Had  sought  the  chapel  ef  Saint  Bride. 
Her  troth  Tombea's  Mary  gave 
To  Norman,  heir  of  Annandav«, 
And,  issuing  from  the  Gothic  arch, 
The  bridal  new  resumed  their  Durdi. 
In  rude,  but  glad  procession,  come 
Bonnetted  sire  and  coif-^lad  domei 
And  plaided  youth,  with  jest  and  jeer. 
Which  snooded  maiden  would  not  heori 
And  children,  that,  unwitting  why. 
Lent  the  gay  shout  their  shrilly  cry  i 
And  minstrels,  that  in  meaenres  vied  ' 
Before  the  yobng  and  bonny  bride, 
Whose  downcast  eye  and  cheek  disdeen 
The  tear  and  blush  of  moraing  rose. 
With  virgin  step,  and  bashful  hand. 
She  held  the  kerchiefs  snowy  band  i 
The  gallant  bridegroom,  by  her  side, 
Beheld  his  prize  with  victor's  pride. 
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And  the  glad  mother  in  her  ear 

Wm  dotfelj  whispering  word  of  eheto. 

XXI. 

Who  meeti  thero  at  the  churchyard  gate  f— 

The  roesseDger  of  fear  and  fate ! 

Haste  in  bis  hurried  accent  lies. 

And  grief  is  swimming  in  bis  eyes. 

All  dripping  from  the  recent  flood. 

Panting  and  travel-soiPd  he  stood, 

The  fatal  sign  of  fire  and  sword 

Held  forth,  and  spoke  th*  appointed  word } 

**  The  muster  place  is  Lanric  mead  s 

Speed  forth  the  signal !  Norman,  speed  !*'^ 

And  must  he  change  so  soon  the  hand 

Just  linkM  to  bis  by  holy  band, 

For  the  fell  cross  of  blood  and  brand  ? 

And  must  the  day,  so  blithe  that  rose^ 

And  promised  rapture  in  the  close. 

Before  its  setting  hour,  divide 

The  bridegroom  from  the  plighted  bride  ? 

0  fatal  doom !— it  must !  it  must! 

Clan-AIpine's  cause,  her  chiefuin's  tmsti 

Her  summons  dread,  brooks  no  deligr  t 

Stretch  to  the  race— away !  away ! 

XXIL 

Tet  slow  he  laid  his  plaid  aside, 
And,  lingering,  eyed  his  lovely  bride, 
Until  he  saw  the  starting  tear 
Speak  wo  he  might  not  stop  to  cheer; 
Then,  trusting  not  a  second  look. 
In  haste  he  sped  him  up  the  brook. 
Nor  backward  glanced  till  on  the  heath, 
Where  Lubnaig*s  lake  supplies  the  Teith.— 
What  in  the  racer's  bosom  stirrM  ? — 
The  sickenM  pang  of  hope  deferr'd, 
And  memory,  with  a  torturing  train 
Of  all  his  morning  visions  vain. 
Mingled  with  love's  impatience,  came 
The  manly  thirst  for  martial  fame: 
The  stormy  joy  of  mountaineers. 
Ere  yet  they  rush  upon  the  spears  { 
And  zeal  for  clan  and  chieftain  burning. 
And  hope,  from  well-fought  field  returhing^ 
With  war's  red  honours  on  his  crest. 
To  dasp  his  Mary  to  his  breast 
Stung  by  his  thoughts,  o'er  hkvk  and  brae, 
Like  fire  from  flint  be  glanced  away. 
While  high  resolve,  and  feeling  strong. 
Burst  into  voluntary  song. 

xxin. 


The  heath  this  night  must  be  my  bed. 
The  bracken*  curtain  for  my  head. 
My  lullaby  the  warder's  tread. 

Par,  far  from  love  and  thee,  Mary ! 
To-morrow  eve,  more  stilly  laid. 
My  couch  may  be  my  bloody  plaid, 
My  vesper  song,  thy  wail,  sweet  maid ! 

It  will  not  waken  me,  Mary ! 


•  Brackm^Ytrtk, 


I  may  not,  dare  not,  fancy  no# 

The  grief  that  clouds  thy  \oi%\y  brow, 

I  dare  not  think  upon  thy  vow. 

And  all  It  promised  me,  Mary ! 
No  fond  regret  must  Norman  know  i 
When  bursts  Clan-Alpine  on  the  foe, 
His  heart  mutt  be  like  bended  bow. 

His  foot  like  arrow  free,  Mkry  I    . 

A  time  will  come  with  feeling  fraught  | 
For,  if  I  fall  in  battle  fought, 
Thy  hapless  lover*!  dying  thought 

Shall  be  a  thought  on  thee,  Mary! 
And  if  return 'd  from  conquer'd  foes. 
How  blithely  will  the  evening  close, 
How  sweet  the  linnet  sing  repose, 

To  my  youn^  bride  and  me,  Mary ! 

XXIV. 
Not  faster  o'er  thy  heathery  braes, 
Balquidder,  speeds  the  midnight  blaze. 
Rushing,  in  conflagration  strong. 
Thy  deep  ravines  and  dells  along, 
Wrappmg  thy  cliffs  in  purple  glow. 
And  reddening  the  dark  lakes  below  i 
Nor  futer  speeds  it,  nor  so  far. 
As  o'er  thy  heaths  the  voice  of  war. 
The  signal  roused  to  martial  coil 
The  sullen  margin  of  Loch-Voil, 
Waked  still  Loch-Doine,  and  to  the  souret 
Alarm'd,  Balvaig,  tby  swampy  course  % 
Thence,  southward  tum'd  its  rapid  road 
Adown  Strath-Gartney*!  valley  broad. 
Till  rose  in  arms  each  man  might  claim 
A  portion  in  Clan-Alpine's  name ; 
From  the  gray  sire,  whose  trembling  hand 
Could  hardly  buckle  on  his  brand. 
To  the  raw  boy,  whose  shaft  and  bow 
Were  yet  scarce  terror  to  the  crow. 
Each  valley,  each  sequester'd  glen, 
Muster'd  its  little  horde  of  men. 
That  met  as  torrents  from  the  height 
In  highland  dales  their  streams  unite. 
Still  gathering  as  they  pour  along, 
A  voice  more  loud,  a  tide  more  strong. 
Till  at  the  rendezvous  they  stood 
By  hundreds,  prompt  for  blows  and  blood  { 
Each  train'd  to  arms  since  life  began. 
Owning  no  tie  bu^  to  his  clan. 
No  oath,  but  by  his  chieftain's  hand. 
No  law,  but  Roderick  Dbu's  command. 

XXV. 

That  summer  mom  had  Roderick  Dhu 
Survey'd  the  skirts  of  Ben-venue, 
And  sent  his  scouts  o'er  hill  and  heath. 
To  view  the  frontiers  of  Menteith. 
All  backward  came  with  news  of  truce  | 
Still  lay  each  martial  Gneorie  and  Bruce, 
In  Rednock  courts  no  horsemen  wait. 
No  banner  waved  on  Cardross  gate. 
On  Ducbray's.towers  no  beacon  shone, 
Nor  scared  the  herons  from  Loch-Con  \ 
All  seem'd  at  peace. — Now,  wot  ye  why 
The  chieftain,  with  such  anxious  ey», 
Ere  to  the  muster  he  repair. 
This  western  frontier  scann'd  with  care  h^ 
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In  Ben-Tenue't  most  darkiome  eleft 
A  fair,  though  cruel,  pledge  wtt  left ; 
For  Dougltfl,  to  bb  promise  true, 
That  morning  from  the  isle  withdrew, 
And  in  a  deep  sequester'd  dell 
Had  sought  a  low  and  lonelj  celL 
Bjr  many  a  bard,  in  Celtic  tongue. 
Has  Coir-nan-Uriskin  been  sung  i 
A  softer  name  the  Saxons  gave. 
And  call'd  the  grot  the  Goblin-caye. 

XXVI. 
It  was  as  wild  and  strange  retreat 
As  e*er  was  trod  by  outlaw's  feet. 
The  dell,  upon  the  mountain's  crest, 
Yawn'd  like  a  gash  on  warrior's  breast  $ 
Its  trench  liad  stay'd  full  many  a  rock, 
Hurl'd  by  primeval  earthquake  shock 
From  Ben-venue's  gray  summit  wild ; 
And  here,  in  random  ruin  piled. 
They  frown'd  incumbent  o'er  the  spot, 
And  form'd  the  rugged  sylvan  grot 
The  oak  and  birch,  with  mingled  shade 
At  noontide  there  a  twilight  made, 
Unless  when  short  and  sudden  shone 
Some  straggling  beam  on  cliff  or  stone. 
With  such  a  glimpse  as  prophet's  eye 
Gains  on  thy  depth,  futurity. 
No  murmur  waked  the  solemn  still, 
Save  tinkling  of  a  fountain  rill  s 
But  when  the  wind  chafed*  with  the  lake, ' 
A  sullen  sound  would  upward  break, 
With  dashing  hollow  voice,  that  spoke 
Th'  incessant  war  of  wave  and  rock. 
Suspended  cliffs,  with  hideous  sway, 
Seemed  nodding  o'er  the  cavern  gray. 
From  such  a  den  the  wolf  had  sprung. 
In  such  the  wild  cat  leaves  her  young : 
Yet  Douglas  and  his  daughter  fair. 
Sought,  for  a  space,  their  safety  there. 
Gray  superstition's  whisper  dread 
Debarr'd  the  spot  to  vulgar  tread  t 
For  there,  she  said,  did  fays  resort, 
And  satyrs*  hold  their  sylvan  court. 
By  moonlight  tread  their  mystic  maze. 
And  blast  the  rash  beholder's  gaze. 

XXVII.    - 
Now  eve  with  western  shadows  long. 
Floated  on  Katrine  bright  and  strong. 
When  Roderick,  with  a  chosen  few, 
Repass'd  the  heights  of  Ben-venue. 
Above  the  goblin-cave  they  go, 
Th<«ugh  the  wild  pass  of  Beal-nam-bo } 
The  prompt  retainers  speed  before. 
To  launch  the  shallop  from  the  shore. 
For  'cross  Loch-Katrine  lies  his  way. 
To  view  the  passes  of  Achray, 
And  place  his  clansmen  in  array. 
Yet  lags  the  chief  in  musing  mind. 
Unwonted  sight,  his  men  behind. 
A  single  page,  to  bear  his  sword; 
Alone  attended  on  his  lord  t 
The  rest  their  way  through  thickets  break. 
And  soon  await  him  by  the  lake. 


•  The  Uriah,  or  highland  Mityr. 


It  was  a  fair  and  gallant  sight. 

To  view  them  from  the  neigfaboaring  liei^iC^ 

By  the  low  levell'd  sunbeam's  light; 

For  strength  and  stature,  from  the  elan 

Each  warrior  was  a  chosen  mac. 

As  e'en  a&r  might  well  be  seen. 

By  their  proud  step  and  martial  miec. 

Their  feathers  dance,  their  tartans  ikwt. 

Their  targets  gleam,  as  by  the  boat 

A  wild  and  warlike  group  they  stanl, 

That  well  became  such  mountain  strand 

XXVIII. 
Their  chief,  with  step  reluctant,  still 
Was  lingering  on  the  craggy  hill. 
Hard  by  where  tum'd  apart  the  road 
To  Douglas's  obscure  abode. 
It  was  but  with  that  dawning  mom 
That  Roderick  Dhu  had  proudly  sworn 
To  drown  his  love  in  war's  wild  roar. 
Nor  think  of  Ellen  Douglas  more ; 
But  be  who  stems  a  stream  with  sand. 
And  fetters  flame  with  flaxen  band. 
Has  yet  a  harder  task  to  prove — 
By  firm  resolve  to  conquer  love ! 
Eve  finds  the  chief,  like  restless  ghost. 
Still  hovering  near  his  treasure  lost ; 
For  though  his  haughty  heart  deny 
A  parting  meeting  to  his  eye, 
Still  fondly  strains  his  anxious  ear 
The  accents  of  her  voice  to  hear. 
And  inly  did  he  curse  the  breeze 
That  waked  to  sound  the  rustling  treer. 
But  hark !  what  mingles  in  the  strain  ? 
It  is  the  harp  of  Alljin-bane, 
That  wakes  its  measure  slow  and  high. 
Attuned  to  sacred  minstrelsy. 
What  melting  voice  attends  the  strings  f 
Tia  Ellen,  or  an  angel,  sings. 

XXIX. 

HYMN  TO  THE  YiaOIir. 

Av€  Maria!  maiden  mild ! 

Listen  to  a  maiden's  prayer ; 
Thou  canst  hear  though  from  the  wild. 

Thou  canst  save  amid  despair. 
Safe  may  we  sleep  beneath  thy  care. 

Though  banish'd,  outcast,  and  reviled— 
Maiden !  hear  a  maiden's  prayers 

Mother,  hear  a  suppliant  child ! 

Avt  Maria.' 
Ave  Maria!  undefiled! 

The  flinty  couch  we  now  must  share 
Shall  seem  with  down  of  eider  piled. 

If  thy  protection  hover  there. 
The  murky  cavern's  heavy  air 

Shall  breathe  of  balm  if  thou  hast  smitodf 
Then,  maiden,  hear  a  maide;i's  prayer. 

Mother,  list  a  suppliant  child ! 

Av4Maria' 
Ave  Maria  !   Stainless  styled  * 

Foul  demons  of  the  earth  and  air. 
From  this  their  wonted  haunt  exiled. 

Shall  flee  before  thy  presence  fair. 
We  bow  us  to  thy  lot  of  care, 

Beneath  thy  guidance  reconciled  { 
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Hear  for  a  maid  a  malden'ft  prajer, 
And  for  a  father  hear  a  child ! 

AveMaria! 

XXX. 

Died  on  the  harp  the  closing  hymn- 
Unmoved  in  attitude  and  limb. 
As  listening  still,  Clan-Alpine's  lord 
8tK>d  leaning  on  his  heavy  sword. 
Until  the  page,  with  humble  sign. 
Twice  pointed  to  the  sun's  decline. 
Then,  while  his  plaid  he  round  him  cast» 
« It  is  the  Ast  time  —'tis  the  last,"— 
He  mutter'd  thrice^—**  the  last  time  e'er 
That  angel  voice  shall  Roderick  hear !" 
It  was  a  goading  thought — ^his  stride 
Hied  hastier  down  the  mountain  side  j 
Sullen  he  flung  him  in  the  boat. 
And  instant  'cross  the  lake  it  shot 
They  landed  in  that  silvery  bay. 
And  eastward  held  their  hasty  way. 
Till,  with  the  latest  beams  of  light. 
The  band  arrived  on  Lanric  height. 
Where  rouster'd,  in  the  vale  below, 
Clan-Alpine's  men  in  martial  show. 

XXXI. 

A  various  scene  the  clansmen  made, 
Some  sate,  some  stood,  some  slowly  stray'd 
But  most,  with  mantles  folded  round, 
Were  couch'd  to  rest  upon  the  ground, 
Scarce  to  be  known  by  curious  eye, 
From  the  deep  heather  where  they  lie, 
So  well  was  match 'd  the  tartan  screen 
With  heathbell  dark  and  brackens  green; 
Unless  where,  here  and  there,  a  blade. 
Or  lance's  point,  a  glimmer  made, 
Like  glowworm  twinkling  through  the  shade. 
But  when,  advancing  through  the  gloom. 
They  saw  the  chieftain's  eagle  plume. 
Their  shout  of  welcome,  shrill  and  wide. 
Shook  the  steep  mountain's  steady  side. 
Thrice  it  arose,  and  lake  and  fell 
Three  times  return 'd  the  martial  yell  j 
It  died  upon  Bochastle's  plain, 
And  silence  claim 'd  her  evening  reign. 


Canto  IV. 

THE  PROPHECY. 

I. 
"■The  rose  is  fairest  when  tis  budding  new, 

And  hope  is  brightest  when  it  dawns  from  fears; 
The  rose  is  sweetest  wash'd  with  morning  dew, 

And  love  is  loveliest  when  embalm'd  in  tears. 
0  wilding  rose,  whom  fancy  thus  endears, 

I  hid  your  blossoms  in  my  bonnet  wave. 
Emblem  of  hope  and  love  through  future  years  !" 

Thus  spoke  young  Norman,  heir  of  Armandave, 
What  time  the  sun  arose  on  Vennachar's  broad 


II. 
Such  fond  conceit,  half  said,  half  sung, 
Love  prompted  to  the  bridegroom's  tongue. 
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All  while  he  stripp'd  the  wild-rose  spray. 

His  axe  and  bow  beside  him  lay. 

For  on  a  pass  'twizt  lake  and  wood, 

A  wakeful  sentuel  he  stood. 

Hark .' — on  the  rock  a  footstep  rung. 

And  mstant  to  his  arms  he  sprung. 

«  Stand,  or  thou  diest !— What,  Malise !— fooa 

Art  thou  retum'd  from  braes  of  Donne. 

By  thy  keen  step  and  glance  I  know 

Thou  bring'st  us  tidings  of  the  foe."— 

(  For  while  the  fiery  cross  hied  on, 

On  distant  scout  had  Malise  gone. ) 

**  Where  sleeps  the  chief  ?*'  the  henchman  said 

"Apart,  in  yonder  misty  glade ; 

To  his  lone  couch  I'll  be  your  guide.*^— 

Then  call'd  a  slumberer  by  his  side. 

And  stirr'd  him  with  his  slacken'd  bow— 

<*  Up,  up,  Glentarkin  !  rouse  thee,  ho ! 

We  seek  the  chieftain ;  on  the  track 

Keep  eagle  watch  till  I  come  back." 

III. 

Together  up  the  pass  they  sped : 

'<  What  of  the  foeman  ?"  Norman  said^— 

**  Varying  reports  from  near  and  far: 

This  certain — that  a  band  of  war 

Has  for  two  days  been  ready  boune. 

At  prompt  command,  to  march  from  Doune ; 

King  James,  the  while,  with  princely  powers. 

Holds  revelry  in  Stirling  towers. 

Soon  will  this  dark  and  gathering  cloud 

Speak  on  our  glens  in' thunder  loud. 

Inured  to  bide  such  bitter  bout, 

The  warrior's  plaid  may  bear  it  out  t 

But,  Norman,  how  wilt  thou  provide 

A  shelter  for  thy  bonny  bride  ?" — 

**  What !  know  ye  not  that  Roderick's  care 

To  the  lone  isle  hath  caused  repair 

Each  maid  and  matron  of  the  clan. 

And  every  child  and  aged  man 

Unfit  for  arms ;  and  given  his  charge. 

Nor  skiff  nor  shallop,  boat  nor  barge. 

Upon  these  lakes  shall  float  at  large, ' 

But  all  beside  the  islet  moor, 

That  such  dear  pledge  may  rest  secure  ?^ 

IV. 

**  'TIS  well  advised — the  chieftain's  plan 

Bespeaks  the  father  of  his  clan.  * 

But  wherefore  sleeps  Sir  Roderick  Dha 

Apart  from  all  his  followers  true  ?" 

*<  It  is  because  last  evening  tide 

Brian  an  augury  hath  tried,  ^ 

Of  that  dread  kind  which  must  not  be 

Unless  in  cread  extremity. 

The  taghairm  call'd ;  by  which,  afaf, 

Our  sires  foresaw  th'  events  of  war. 

Duncraggan's  milk-white  bull  they  slew. 


**  Ah !  well  the  gallant  brute  I  knew ! 
The  choicest  ef  the  prey  we  had, 
When  swept  our  merry  men  Gallangad. 
His  hide  was  snow,  his  horns  were  dark 
His  red  eye  glow'd  like  fiery  spark ; 
3N 
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80  fierce^  to  tamtlett,  and  fo  fl«tt, 
Sore  did  he  cumber  our  retreat. 
And  kept  our  ttontest  kertiei  in  awe. 
E'en  at  the  past  of  Beal  Inahi. 
But  steep  and  flinty  wta  the  road. 
And  sharp  the  hurrying  pikeman's  gotd^ 
And  when  we  came  to  I)ennan's  row 
A  child  might  scatheless  stroke  his  brow.** 

V. 

BrORHAR. 

•(  That  bull  was  slain :  bis  reeking  bide 
They  stretch'd  the  cataract  beside, 
Whose  waters  their  wild  tumult  toss 
Adown  the  black  and  craggy  boss 
Of  that  huge  clltf;  whose  ample  rerge 
Tradition  calls  the  Hero's  Targe. 
Couch'd  on  a  shelve  beneath  its  brink. 
Close  where  the  thundering  torrents  sink, 
Aocking  beneath  their  headlong  sway, 
And  drizzled  by  the  ceaseless  spray, 
Midst  g^an  of  rock,  and  roar  of  stream. 
The  wizard  waits  prophetic  dream. 
Nor  distant  rests  the  chief  r-but,  hush : 
See,  gliding  slow  through  mist  and  bush. 
The  hermit  gains  yon  rock,  and  stands 
To  gaze  upon  our  slumbering  bands. 
Seems  he  not,  Malise,  like  a  ghost. 
That  hovers  o'er  a  slaughter'd  host  ? 
Or  raven  on  the  blasted  oak, 
That,  watching  while  the  deer  is  broke,* 
His  morsel  claims  with  sullen  croak  ?" 
-^*  Peace !  peace  I  to  other  than  to  me. 
Thy  words  were  evil  augury  1 
But  sUll  I  hold  Sir  Roderick's  blade 
Clan-Alpine's  omen  and  her  aid, 
Not  aught  that,  glean'd  from  heaven  or  lieU, 
Yon  fiend-begotten  monk  can  telL 
The  chieftain  joins  him,  see — and  now. 
Together  they  descend  the  brow."— 

VI. 

And,  as  they  came,  with  Alpine's  lord 
The  hermit  monk  held  solemn  word  1 
«  Roderick !  it  is  a  fearful  strife. 
For  man  endow 'd  with  mortal  life. 
Whose  shroud  of  sentient  clay  can  still 
Feel  feverish  pang  and  fainting  chill. 
Whose  eye  can  stare  in  stony  trance. 
Whose  hair  can  rouse  like  warrior's  lance,-— 
'TIS  hard  for  such  to  view,  unfurl'd. 
The  curtain  of  the  future  world. 
Yet,  witness  every  quaking  limb. 
My  sunken  pulse,  mine  eyeballs  dim. 
My  soul  with  harrowing  anguish  torn. 
This  for  my  chieftain  have  I  borne  .*— 
The  shapes  that  sought  my  fearful  couch,    . 
A  hunum  tongue  may  ne'er  avouch ; 
No  mortal  man — save  he,  who,  bred 
Between  the  living  and  the  dead. 
Is  gifted  beyond  nature's  law, — 
Had  e'er  survived  to  say  he  saw. 
At  length  the  fateful  answer  ( 
In  characters  of  living  flame ! 


•  Quartered. 


Not  spoke  in  word,  net  blazed  in  ecroll. 
But  borne  and  branded  on  my  eonl^^ 
Which  sptUs  tkifor€mottfoemmi'»  lift 
Thai  forty  conquen  in  thi  Urift,** 

Vll 

«  Thanks,  farian,  for  thy  zeal  and  care ! 
Good  is  thine  augury,  and  fair. 
Clan-Alpine  ne'er  in  battle  stood. 
But  first  our  broadswords  tasted  blood. 
A  surer  victim  still  I  know, 
Self-offer'd  to  th'  auspicious  blow  v 
A  spy  has  sought  my  land  this  mom. 
No  eve  shall  witness  his  return ! 
My  followers  guard  each  pass'k  mouth. 
To  east,  to  westward,  and  to  south ; 
Red  Murdoch,  bribed  to  be  his  guide. 
Has  charge  to  lead  his  steps  aside. 
Till,  in  deep  path  or  dingle  brown. 
He  light  on  those  shall  bring  him  down. 
But  see  who  comes  his  news  to  show ! 
Malise  \  what  tidings  of  tl^e  £00  ?" 

vin. 

**  At  Doune,  o'er  many  a  spear  and  glaive 

Two  barons  proud  their  banners  wave, 

I  saw  the  Moray*^  silver  star, 

And  mark'd  the  sable  pale  of  Mar."— 

"  By  Alpine's  soul,  high  tidings  those ! 

I  love  to  hear  of  worthy  foes. 

When  move  they  on  ?»'—»« To»morrow%  1 

Will  see  them  here  for  battle  boune." 

«  Then  shall  it  see  a  meeting  etern  * 

But,  for  the  place— eay,  couldst  thou  leara 

Naught  of  the  friendly  clans  of  Earn  ? 

Strengtben'd  by  them,  we  well  might  bide 

The  battle  on  Benledi'li  side.— 

Thou  couldst  not  /—well !  Clan-Alpine'^  mett 

Shall  man  the  Troeacb^s  shaggy  gleni 

Within  Loch-Katrine's  goige  we'll  fight, 

All  in  our  maids'  and  matrons'  sight. 

Each  for  his  hearth  and  household  foe, 

Father  for  child,  and  son  for  sire, 

Lover  for  maid  beloved ! — ^bot  why^-* 

Is  it  the  breeze  afiects  mine  eye  ? 

Or  dost  thou  come,  ill-omen'd  tear, 

A  messenger  of  doubt  and  fear  ? 

No !  sooner  may  the  Saxon  lance 

Unfix  Benledi  from  his  stance. 

Than  doubt  or  terror  can  pierce  through 

Th'  unyielding  heart  of  Roderick  Dhu ! 

'Tis  stubborn  as  his  trusty  targe. — 

Each  to  his  post ! — all  know  their  charge.**-^ 

The  pibroch  sounds,  the  bands  advance. 

The  broadswords  gleam,  the  banners  dance, 

Obedient  to  the  chieftain's  glance. 

I  turn  me  from  the  martial  roar. 

And  seek  Coir-Uriskin  once  more. 

IX. 

Where  is  the  Douglas  ? — he  is  gone  \ 
And  Ellen  sits  on  the  gray  stone 
Fast  by  the  cave,  and  makes  her  moan  { 
While  vainly  Allan's  words  of  cheer 
Are  pour'd  on  her  unheeding  ear  ** 
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•He  will  retvm— 4Mr  lady,  trust ! 
With  joy  retsm  |— be  wtU-*-he  musL 
Well  was  it  time  to  teek,  afar, 
flooM  fcfoge  from  impending  war. 
When  e'en  Clan-Alpine's  nigged  swam 
Are  cow*d  by  the  approaching  storm. 
I  saw  their  boats,  with  many  a  light, 
Floa^g  the  livelong  yesternight, 
Shiftng  like  flashes  darted  forth 
By  the  red  streamers  of  the  north  j 
I  markM  at  mom  how  close  they  ride, 
Thick  moor'd  by  the  lone  islet's  side. 
Like  wild  ducks  couching  in  the  fen. 
When  stoops  the  hawk  upon  the  glen. 
6ince  this  rude  race  dare  not  abide 
The  peril  on  the  mainland  side. 
Shall  not  thy  noble  father'ft  care 
Some  safe  retreat  for  thee  prepare  ?'^— 


<*  No,  Allan,  no !  pretext  so  kind 

My  wakeful  terrors  could  not  blind. 

When  in  such  tender  tone,  yet  grave, 

Douglas  a  parting  blessing  gave. 

The  tear  that  glisten'd  in  his  eye 

Drown'd  not  his  purpose  fix'd  and  high. 

My  soul,  tl^ough  feminine  and  weak. 

Can  image  his,  e'en  as  the  lake. 

Itself  disturb'd  by  slightest  stroke. 

Reflects  th'  invulnerable  rock. 

He  hears  report  of  battle  rife. 

He  deems  himself  the  cause  of  strife. 

I  saw  him  redden  when  the  theme 

Tum'd,  Allan,  on  thine  idle  dream. 

Of  Malcolm  Graeme  in  fetters  bound, 

Which  I,  thou  saidst,  about  bira  wound. 

Think'st  thou  he  trow'd  thine  omen  aught  f 

O  no !  'twas  apprehensive  thought 

For  the  kind  youth, — for  Roderick  too— 

(Let  me  be  just]  that  friend  so  true  j 

In  danger  both,  and  in  our  cause 

Minstrel,  the  Douglas  dare  not  pause. 

Why  else  that  solemn  warning  given, 

•  If  not  on  earth,  we  meet  in  heaven  ?» 

Why  else,  to  Cambus-Kenncth's  fuie, 

If  eve  return  him  not  again. 

Am  I  to  hie  and  make  me  known  ? 

Alas  I  he  goes  to  Scotland's  throne. 

Buys  his  friends'  safety  with  his  own  j-— 

He  goes  to  do — what  I  had  done. 

Had  Douglas'  daughter  been  his  son  \** 

XL 


«•  Nay,  lovely  Ellen  !— dearest,  nay  I 
If  aught  should  his  return  delay. 
He  only  named  yon  holy  fane 
As  fitting  place  to  meet  again. 
Be  sure  he's  safe  {  and  for  the  Grsme, 
Heaven's  blessing  on  his  gallant  name  I 
My  vision 'd  sight  may  yet  prove  tmt. 
Nor  bode  of  ill  to  him  or  you. 
When  did  my  gifted  dream  beguile  ? 
Think  of  the  stranger  at  the  isle, 


And  think  upon  the  harpings  slow. 
That  presaged  this  approaching  wo  i 
Sooth  was  my  prophecy  of  fear  t 
Believe  it  when  ft  avgnis  cheer. 
Would  we  had  left  this  dismal  spot ! 
Ill  luck  still  haunts  a  fairy  grot 
Of  such,  a  wondrous  tale  I  know- 
Dear  lady,  change  that  look  of  wo  * 
My  harp  wu  wont  thy  grief  to  cheer.' 

ELLElf. 

«  Well,  be  it  M  thou  wilt;  I  hear. 
But  cannot  stop  the  bursting  tear." 
The  minstrel  tried  his  simple  art. 
But  distant  far  was  Ellen'b  heart. 

XIL 


ALICE  BKAinh 

Merry  it  is  in  the  good  green  wood, 
When  the  mavis*  and  merlef  are  singing. 

When  the  deer  sweeps  by,  and  the  hounds  aM 
in  cry, 
And  the  hunter^  horn  is  ringing. 

**  0  Alice  Brand,  my  native  land 

Is  lost  for  love  of  you ; 
And  we  must  hold  by  wood  and  wold. 

As  outlaws  wont  to  do. 

«  0  Alice,  'twas  all  for  thy  locks  so  bright, 
And  'twas  all  for  thine  eyes  so  blue. 

That  on  the  night  of  our  luckless  flight. 
Thy  brother  bold  I  slew. 

'*  Now  must  I  teach  to  hew  the  beach. 

The  hand  that  held  the  glaive. 
For  leaves  to  spread  our  lowly  bed. 

And  stakes  to  fence  our  cave. 

"  And,  for  vest  of  pall,  thy  fingers  small. 

That  wont  on  harp  to  stray, 
A  cloak  must  shear  from  the  slaughter'd  deer. 

To  keep  the  cold  away." 

«*  O  Richard !  if  my  brother  died, 

"Twas  but  a  fatal  chance ; 
For  darkling  was  the  battle  tried. 

And  fortune  sped  the  lance. 

« If  pall  and  vair  no  more  I  wear. 

Nor  thou  the  crimson  sheen. 
As  warm,  we'll  say,  is  the  russet  gray. 

As  gay  the  forest  green. 

*<  And,  Richard,  if  our  lot  be  hard. 

And  lost  thy  nativ«  land. 
Still  Alice  has  her  own  Rkhanl, 

And  he  his  Alke  Brand."— 

XIIL 

BALLAD  CONTmimO. 

Tis  merry,  'tis  merry  in  good  green  wood. 

So  blithe  Lady  Alice  is  singing ; 
On  the  beech's  pride,  and  oak's  brown  side. 

Lord  Richard's  axe  it  ringing. 


*  Thrush. 
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Up  spoke  the  moody  elfin  king,    . 

Who  wonM  within  the  hill,—  ^ 

Like  wind  in  the  porch  of  a  rala'd  church. 

His  voice  was  ghostly  shrilL 

**  Why  sounds  yon  stroke  on  beach  and  oak. 

Our  moonlight  circle's  screen  ? 
Or  who  comes  here  to  chase  the  deer, 

Beloved  of  our  elfin  queen  ? 
Or  who  may  dare  on  wold  to  wear 

The  fairies'  fatal  green  ? 

**  Up,  Urgan,  up  .*  to  yon  mortal  hie. 

For  thou  wert  christen'd  man  { 
For  cross  or  sign  thou  wilt  not  fly, 

For  mutter*d  word  or  ban.  , 

*  *Lay  on  him  the  curse  of  the  wither'd  heart. 

The  curse  of  the  sleepless  eye ; 
Till  he  wish  and  pray  that  his  life  would  part. 

Nor  yet  find  leave  to  die." 

XIV. 

BALLAD  COHnMVEO. 

Tis  merry,  His  merry  in  good  green  wood, 
Though  the  birds  have  stilPd  their  singing  i 

The  evening  blaze  doth  Alice  raise. 
And  Richard  is  fagots  bringing. 

Up  Urgan  starts,  that  hideous  dwarf, 

Before  Lord  Richard  stands. 
And,  as  be  cross'd  and  blessM  himself, 
**  I  fear  not  sign,"  quoth  the  grisly  elf, 

"  That  is  made  with  bloody  hands."— 
\ 
But  out  then  spoke  she,  Alice  Brand, 

That  woman  void  of  fear, — 
*<  And  if  there's  blood  upon  his  hand, 

Tis  but  the  blood  of  deer."^ 

'( Now  loud  thou  Uest,  thou  bold  of  mood  I 

It  cleaves  unto  his  hand. 
The  stain  of  thine  own  kindly  blood. 

The  blood  of  Ethert  Brand." 

Then  forward  steppM  the,  Alice  Brand, 

And  made  the  holy  sign, — 
**  And  if  there's  blood  on  Richard's  hand, 

A  spotless  hand  is  mine. 

**  And  I  conjure  thee,  demon  elf. 

By  him  who  demons  fear, 
To  show  us  whence  thou  art  thyself. 

And  what  thine  errand  here  ?" — 

XV. 
BALLAD  ooMrnruED. 
«  Tis  merry,  'tis  merry  in  faiiy  land. 

When  fairy  birds  are  singing. 
When  the  court  doth  ride  by  their  monarch's  tide, 
With  bit  and4>ridle  ringing: 

«  And  gayly  shines  the  fairy  land 

But  all  is  glistening  show. 
Like  the  idle  gleam  that  December^  beam 

Can  dart  on  ice  and  snow. 

«  And  fading  like  that  varied  gleam. 

Is  our  inconstant  shape. 
Who  now  like  knight  and  lady  seem. 

And  now  like  dwarf  and  ape. 


•*  It  was  betii:een  the  night  and  day. 

When  the  foiiy  king  hae  power. 
That  I  sunk  down  in  a  linfol  fimy. 
And,  'twixt  life  and  death,  wis  inatdi'd 

To  the  joyless  elfin  bower. 

**  But  wist  I  of  a  woman  bold. 

Who  thrice  my  brow  durst  sign, 
I  might  regain  my  mortal  mould. 

As  fair  a  form  as  thine." — 

She  cross'd  him  once,  she  cross'd  him  twi 

That  lady  was  so  brave  i 
The  fouler  grew  his  goblin  hue. 

The  darker  grew  the  dive. 

She  cross'd  him  thrice,  that  hdy  bold  | 

He  rose  beneath  her  hand 
The  fairest  knight  on  Scottish  mould. 

Her  brother,  Ethert  Brand ! 

Merry  it  is  in  good  green  wood, 
When  the  mavis  and  merle  are  singing ; 

But  merrier  were  they  in  Dunfermline  grar 
When  all  the  bells  were  ringing. 

XVI. 
Just  as  the  minstrel  sounds  were  stay'd, 
A  stranger  climb'd  the  steepy  glade  i 
His  martial  step,  his  stately  mien. 
His  hunting  suit  of  Lincoln  green. 
His  eagle  glance,  remembrance  claims — 
Tis  Snowdoun's  knight,  'tis  James  Fitz-Jame^ 
Ellen  beheld  as  in  a  dream. 
Then,  starting,  scarce  suppressM  a  screams 
«  0  stranger !  in  such  hour  of  fear. 
What  evil  hap  has  brought  thee  here  ?" 
*'  An  evil  hap !  bow  can  it  be. 
That  bids  me  look  again  on  thee  ? 
By  promise  bound,  my  former  guide 
Met  me  betimes  this  morning  tide. 
And  roarahall'd,  over  bank  and  bourne. 
The  happy  path  of  my  return." — 
'*  The  happy  path ! — what !  said  he  naught 
Of  war,  of  battle  lo  be  fought. 
Of  guarded  pass  ?"— **  No,  by  my  faiih ! 
Nor  saw  I  aught  could  augur  scathe." 
-  0 1  haste  thee,  Allan,  to  the  kern,— 
Yonder  his  tartans  I  discern ; 
Learn  thou  his  purpose,  and  conjure 
That  he  will  guide  the  stranger  sure  .*— 
What  prompted  thee,  unhappy  man  ? 
The  meanest  serf  in  Roderick's  clan 
Had  not  been  bribed  by  love  or  fear. 
Unknown  to  him,  to  guide  thee  here."- 

XVIL 
*<  Sweet  Ellen,  dear  my  life  must  be. 
Since  it  is  worthy  care  from  thee  i 
Yet  life  I  hold  but  idle  breath, 
When  love  or  honour's  weighM  with  deatl^ 
Then  let  me  profit  by  my  chance. 
And  speak  my  purpose  bold  at  once. 
I  come  to  bear  thee  from  a  wild. 
Where  ne'er  before  such  btostom  smiled  | 
By  this  soft  hand  to  lead  thee  far 
From  frantic  scenes  of  feud  and  war. 
Near  Bochastle  my  horses  wait. 
They  bear  us  soon  to  Stirling  gatei 
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111  place  thee  in  a  lovely  bower, 

1*11  gutrd  thee  like  a  tender  flower       ** 

*<  0,  hush,  sir  knight !  'twere  female  art 

To  aay  I  do  not  read  thj  heart  t 

Too  much,  before,  my  selfish  ear 

Was  idlj  soothed  my  praise  to  hear. 

That  fatal  bait  hath  lured  thee  back, 

In  deathful  hour,  o*er  dangerous  track ! 

And  how,  0  how,  can  I  atone 

The  wreck  my  vanity  brought  on ; — 

One  way  remains — I'll  tell  him  all— 

Yes !  struggling  bosom,  forth  it  shall ! 

Thou,  whose  light  folly  bean  the  blame, 

Buy  thine  own  pardon  with  thy  shame ! 

But  first — ^my  father  is  a  man 

OutlawM  and  exiled,  under  ban  i 

The  price  of  blood  is  on  his  head. 

With  me  'twere  infamy  to  wed. — 

Still  wouldst  thou  speak  ?— then  hear  the  truth: 

Fitz-James,  there  is  a  noble  youtb— 

If  yet  he  is ! — exposed  for  me 

And  mine  to  dread  extremity — 

Thou  hast  the  secret  of  my  heart  { 

Forgive,  be  generous,  and  depart" 

XVIII. 
Fitz-James  knew  every  wily  train 
A  lady's  fickle  heart  to  gain. 
But  here  he  knew  and  felt  them  vain. 
There  shot  no  glance  from  Ellen'ft  eye, 
To  give  her  steadfast  speech  the  lie  i 
In  maiden  confidence  she  stood, 
Though  mantled  in  her  cheek  the  blood. 
And  told  her  love  with  such  a  sigh 
Of  deep  and  hopeless  agony. 
As  deatb  had  seai'd  her  Malcolm's  doom. 
And  she  sat  sorrowing  on  his  tomb. 
Hope  vanish'd  from  Fitz-James'k  eye. 
But  not  with  hope  fled  sympathy. 
He  profifer'd  to  attend  her  side. 
As  brother  would  a  sister  guide.—- 
«*  0 !  little  know'st  thou  Roderiek*b  heart ! 
Safer  for  both  we  go  apart 
0  baste  thee,  and  from  Allan  learn, 
If  thou  may'st  trust  yon  wily  kem."^ 
With  hand  upon  his  forehead  laid. 
The  conflict  of  his  mind  to  shade, 
A  parting  step  or  two  he  made } 
Then,  as  some  thought  had  cross'd  his  brain 
He  paused,  and  tum'd,  and  came  again. 

XIX. 

«*  Hear,  lady,  yet,  a  parting  word  !— 
It  chanced  in  fight  that  my  poor  sword 
Preserved  the  life  of  Scotland's  lord. 
This  ring  the  grateful  monarch  gave. 
And  bade,  when  I  had  boon  to  cnve. 
To  bring  it  back,  and  boldly  claim 
The  recompense  that  I  would  name. 
Ellen,  I  am  no  courtly  lord 
But  one  who  lives  by  lance  and  sword, 
Whose  castle  is  his  helm  and  shield. 
His  lordship  the  embattled  field. 
What  from  a  prince  can  I  demand, 
Who  neither  reck  of  state  nor  land  ? 


Ellen,  thy  hand— the  ring  is  thine; 

Each  gusird  and  usher  knows  the  sign. 

Seek  thou  the  king  without  delay  i 

This  signet  shall  secure  thy  way  i 

And  claim  thy  suit,  whate'er  it  be. 

As  ransom  of  his  pledge  to  me."— • 

He  placed  the  golden  circlet  on. 

Paused — kiss'd  her  band— and  then  was  gont. 

The  aged  minstrel  stood  aghast. 

So  hastily  Fitz-James  shot  past 

He  join'd  his  guide,  and  wending  down 

The  ridges  of  the  mountain  brown. 

Across  the  stream  they  took  their  way. 

That  joins  Loch-Katrine  lo  Achny. 

XX. 

All  in  the  Trosach's  glen  ^  as  still 
Noontide  was  sleeping  on  toe  hill : 
Sudden  his  guide  whoop'd  loud  and  high— 
**  Murdoch  *  was  that. a  signal  cry  ?" 
He  stammer'd  forth,— ♦«  I  shout  to  scare 
Yon  raven  from  his  dainty  fare." 
He  look'd — he  knew  the  raven's  prey. 
His  own  brave  steed : — **  Ah  !  gallant  gray ! 
For  thee — for  me,  perchance — 'twere  well 
We  ne'er  had  left  the  Trosach's  delL 
Murdoch,  move  first — but  silently ; 
Whistle  or  whoop,  and  thou  shalt  die." 
Jealous  and  sullen  on  they  fared. 
Each  silent,  each  upon  his  guard. 

XXI. 
Now  wound  the  path  its  dizzy  ledge 
Around  a  precipice's  edge. 
When  lo !  a  wasted  female  form. 
Blighted  by  wrath  of  sun  and  storm. 
In  tatter'd  weeds  and  wild  array. 
Stood  on  a  cliff  beside  the  way. 
And  glancing  round  her  restless  eye^ 
Upon  the  wood,  the  rock,  the  sky, 
Seem'd  naught  to  mark,  yet  all  to  spy. 
Her  brow  was  wreath 'd  with  gaudy  broom ; 
With  gesture  wild  she  waved  a  plume 
Of  feathera,  which  the  eagles  fling 
To  crag  and  cliff  if  om  dusky  wingi 
Such  spoils  her  desperate  step  had  sought. 
Where  scarce  was  footing  for  the  goat 
The  tartan  plaid  she  first  descried. 
And  shriek'd  till  all  the  rocks  replied } 
As  loud  she  laugh'd  when  near  they  drew. 
For  then  the  lowland  garb  she  knew  i         i 
And  then  her  bands  she  wildly  wrung. 
And  then  she  wept,  and  then  she  sung.— 
She  sung  t — ^the  voice,  in  better  time, 
Perchanco  to  harp  or  lute  might  chime  j 
And  now,  though  strain  *d  and  roughen'd,  stil 
Rung  wildly  sweet  to  dale  and  hill. 

XXII. 

801VO. 

**  They  bid  me  sleep,  they  bid  roe  pray. 
They  say  my  bram  is  warp'd  and  wrung— 

I  cannot  sleep  on  highland  brae, 
I  cannot  pray  in  highland  tongue. 

But  wera  I  now  where  Allan  glides. 

Or  heard  my  native  Devan's  tides, 
3n2 
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So  sweetly  would  I  fett,  tnd  pnjr 

Thit  beareii  would  ofote  my  wiBtiy  day  1 

**Twaf  that  my  hair  they  bade  me  braid, 

They  bade  me  to  the  church  repair  t 
It  was  my  bridal  mom,  they  said, 
.  And  my  trueloye  would  meet  im  there. 
But  wo  betide  the  cruel  guilei 
That  drownM  in  blood  the  morning  smile ! 
And  wo  betide  the  fairy  dream ! 
I  only  waked  to  sob  and  scream." 

XXIII. 
"  Who  is  this  maid  ?  what  means  her  lay  ? 
She  hovers  o*er  the  hollow  way, 
And  flutters  wide  her  mantle  gray. 
As  the  lone*  heron  spreads  his  wing. 
By  twilight,  o*er  a  haunted  spring." 
-  Tis  Blanche  of  Devan,"  Murdoch  said, 
"  A  crazed  and  captive  lowland  maid, 
Ta*en  on  the  mom  she  was  a  bride, 
Wrea  Roderick  foray*d  Devan  side  t 
The  gay  bridegroom  resistance  made, 
And  felt  our  chiefs  unconquer'd  blade. 
I  marvel  ^he  is  now  at  large. 
But  oft  she  'scapes  from  Maudlin's  charge. 
Hence,  brain-sick  fool  !** — He  raised  his  bowt 
•*  Now,  if  thou  strik'st  her  but  one  blow^ 
111  pitch  thee  from  the  cliff  as  far 
As  ever  peasant  pitch*d  a  bar." 
**  Thanks,  champion,  thanks !"  the  manias  cried. 
And  press'd  her  to  Fitz-James's  side. 
"  See  the  gray  pennons  I  prepare. 
To  seek  my  truelove  through  the  air ! 
I  will  not  lend  that  savage  groom. 
To  break  his  fall,  one  downy  plume  ! 
No !— deep  among  disjointed  stones 
The  wolves  shall  batten  on  his  bones. 
And  then  shall  his  detested  plaid, 
By  bush  Ihd  brier  in  mid  air  stay'd. 
Wave  forth  a  banner  fair  and  free. 
Meet  signal  for  their  revelry." 

XXIV. 
**  Hush  thee,  poor  maiden,  and  be  still !" 
«<0  !  thou  look'st  kindly,  and  I  will. 
Mine  eye  has  dried  and  wasted  been. 
But  still  it  loves  the  Lincoln  green  $ 
And  though  mine  ear  is  %\\  unstrang, 
Still,  still  it  loves  the  lowland  tongue. 

•*  For  0,  my  sweet  William  was  forester  true. 
He  stole  poor  Blanche's  heart  away ! 

His  coat  it  was  all  of  the  greenwood  hue. 
And  so  blithely  he  trill'd  the  lowland  lay  i 

*<  It  was  not  that  I  meant  to  tell- 
But  thou  art  wise,  and  guessest  well." 
Then,  in  a  low  and  broken  tone, 
And  hurried  note,  the  song  went  on. 
Still  on  the  clansman,  fearfully 
She  fix'd  her  apprehensive  eye ; 
Then  tum'd  it  on  the  knight,  and  then 
Her  look  glanced  wildly  o'er  the  glen. 

XXV 
«  The  toils  are  pitch'd,  and  the  stakes  are  set. 
Ever  sing  merrily,  merrilys 


The  bows  they  be«d,  and  th*  kniftt  llMgr 
Huntert  live  §•  efaeenly. 

^  It  was  a  stag,  a  stag  of  ten,* 

Bearing  his  branches  sturdUy  | 
He  came  stately  down  the  glen. 

Ever  sing  hardily,  hardily. 

**  It  was  there  he  met  with  a  wounded  do% 

She  was  bleeding  deathfully ; 
She  wam'd  him  of  the  toils  below, 

O,  so  faithfully,  faithfully  * 

•' He  had  an  eye  and  he  could  heed« 
Ever  sing  warily,  warily  s 

He  had  a  foot  and  he  could  speeds- 
Hunters  watch  so  naiBowly." 

XXVL 
Fits-James*^  mind  was  passion-toseM 
When  Ellenl  hints  and  fears  were  lost  $ 
But  Murdoch's  shout  suspicion  wiougfat. 
And  Blanche's  song  oonviction  brought-^ 
Not  like  a  stag  that  s|nes  the  snare. 
But  lion  of  the  hunt  aware. 
He  waved  at  once  his  blade  on  high, 
•*  Disclose  thy  treachery,  or  die  !"— 
Forth  at  full  speed  the  clansman  flew. 
But  in  his  race  his  bow  he  drew: 
The  shaft  just  grazed  Fitz-James's  crest. 
And  thrUl'd  in  Blanche's  faded  breast— 
Murdoch  of  Alpine,  prove  thy  speed. 
For  ne'er  had  Alpine's  son  such  need ! 
With  heart  of  fire  and  foot  of  wind. 
The  fierce  avenger  is  behind ! 
Fate  judges  of  the  rapid  strife— 
The  forfeit  death— the  prize  is  life ! 
Thy  kindred  ambush  lies  before. 
Close  couch'd  upon  the  heathery  moor  i 
Them  couldst  thou  reach !— it  may  not  Im— 
Thine  ambush'd  kin  thou  ne'er  shalt  99t, 
The  fiery  Sajum  gains  on  thee  ! 
—Resistless  speeds  the  deadly  thrust. 
As  lightning  strikes  the  pine  to  dust  i 
With  foot  and  hand  Fitz-James  must  stxuin. 
Ere  he  can  win  his  blade  again. 
Bent  o'er  the  fallen,  with  falcon  eye. 
He  grimly  smiled  to  see  him  die ; 
Then  slower  wended  back  his  way. 
Where  the  poor  maiden  bleeding  lay. 

XXVII. 

She  sate  beneath  the  birchen  tree, 

Her  elbow  resting  on  her  knee ; 

She  had  withdrawn  the  fatal  shaft. 

And  gazed  on  it  and  feebly  laughed  | 

Her  wreath  of  broom  and  feathers  gray. 

Daggled  with  blood,  beside  her  lay. 

The  knight  to  stanch  the  life-stream  tried  t— 

•*  Stranger,  it  is  in  vain  !"  she  cried, 

«  This  hour  of  death  has  given  me  more 

Of  reason's  power  than  years  before  i 

For^  as  these  ebbing  veins  decay. 

My  frenzied  visions  fade  away. 
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A  helpUss  injured  wretch  I  die. 

And  sometl^ing  telU  me  in  thine  eye,. 

That  thou  Wert  my  avenger  bom. 

Seest  thou  this  tress  ?"— 0  !  still  !*▼»  w<m 

This  Uttle  tiess  of  yellow  hsir. 

Through  danger,  frenzy,  and  desjtair  I 

It  once  was  bright  and  clear  as  tbioe,  * 

But  blood  and  tears  have  dlram'd  its  abin«. 

I  will  not  tell  thee  when  'twas  sbred. 

Nor  from  what  guiltless  victim's  head— 

My  brain  would  turn  !— but  it  sha)l  wave        • 

Like  plumage  on  thy  helmet  brave, 

TDl  sun  and  wind  shall  bleach  the  stain» 

And  thov  wilt  bring  it  me  again. — 

I  waver  still.    O  God !  more  bright 

Let  reason  beam  her  parting  light ! 

O !  by  thy  knighthood's  honour'd  sigi. 

And  for  thy  life  preserved  by  mine. 

When  thou  sbalt  see  a  darksome  man, 

Who  boasts  him  chief  of  Alpine's  clan. 

With  tartans  broad  and  shadowy  plums. 

And  hand  of  blood,  and  brow  of  gloom 

Be  thy  heart  bold,  thy  weapon  strong, 

And  wreak  poor  Blanche  of  Devan's  wrong ! 

They  watch  for  thee  by  pass  and  fell— 

Ayoi4  the  patl^-O  God !— fareweU!" 

XXVIII, 

A  kindly  heart  had  brave  Fitz-James ; 

Fast  pour'd  his  eye  at  pity's  claims, 

Asd  now,  with  mingled  grief  and  ire, 

He  saw  the  murder'd  maid  expire. 

**  God,  in  my  need,  be  my  relief, 

As  I  wreak  this  on  yonder  chief  !'* 

A  lock  from  Blanche's  tresses  fair 

He  blended  with  her  bridegroom's  hairt 

The  mingled  braid  in  blood  be  died. 

And  placed  it  on  his  bonnet  side } 

'*  By  him  whose  word  is  truth  !  I  swear 

No  other  favour  will  I  wear, 

Till  this  sad  token  I  imbrue 

In  the  best  blood  of  Roderick  Dhu ! 

—But  hark !  what  means  yon  faint  halloo  ? 

The  chase  is  up— but  they  shall  know. 

The  stag  at  bay's  a  dangerous  foe." 

Barr'd  from  the  known  but  guarded  way. 

Through  copse  and  cliffs  Fitz-James  must  stray, 

Asd  oft  must  change  his  desperate  track, 

By  stream  and  precipice  tum'd  back. 

Heartless,  fatigued,  and  faint,  at  length. 

From  lack  of  food  and  loss  of  strength, 

fie  couch'd  him  in  a  thicket  hoar. 

And  thought  bis  toils  and  perils  o'er  t 

<*  Of  all  my  rash  adventures  past. 

This  frantic  feat  must  prove  the  hst ! 

Who  e'er  so  mad  but  might  have  guess'd. 

That  all  this  highland  hornet's  nest 

Would  muster  up  in  swarms  so  soon 

As  e'er  they  heard  of  bands  at  Doune  f 

Like  bloodhounds  now  they  search  me 

Hark  to  the  whistle  and  the  shout ! 

If  farther  through  the  wilds  I  go, 

I  only  fall  upon  the  foe  i 

111  couch  me  here  till  evening  gray, 

Then  darkling  try  my  dangerous  way.**-^ 


XXIX. 


The  shades  of  eve  come  slowly  down. 

The  woods  are  wrapp*Q  in  deeper  browo. 

The  owl  awakens  from  her  dell. 

The  fox  is  heard  upon  the  fell ; 

Enough  remains  of  glimmering  light,        * 

To  guide  the  wanderer's  steps  aright. 

Yet  not  enough  from  far  to  show 

His  figure  to  the  watchful  ioe. 

With  cautious  step  and  ear  awake. 

He  climbs  the  crag,  and  threads  the  brake  i 

And  not  the  summer  solstice  there, 

Temper'd  the  midnight  mountain  air. 

But  every  breeze  that  swept  the  wold, 

Benurab'd  his  drenched  limbs  with  cold. 

In  dread,  in  danger,  and  alone, 

Famish'd  and  chill'd,  through  ways  unkuQwa, 

Tangled  and  steep,  he  journey 'd  od  ; 

Till,  as  a  rock's  huge  point  he  tum'd, 

A  watch-fire  close  beside  him  bura'd, 

XXX. 

Beside  its  embers  red  and  clear, 

Bask'd  in  his  plaid,  a  mountaineer ; 

And  up  he  sprung  with  sword  in  hand— 

<*  Thy  name  and  purpose  !  Saxon,  stand  l** 

"  A-stranger."— '« What  dost  thou  require  ?" 

«  Rest  and  a  guide,  and  food  and  fire. 

My  life's  beset,  my  path  is  lost, 

The  gale  has  chill'd  my  limbs  with  frost" 

«  Art  thou  a  friend  to  Roderick  ?"— "  No."— 

*«  Thou  dar'st  not  call  thyself  a  foe  ?" 

«  I  dare  !  to  him  and  all  the  band 

He  brings  to  aid  his  murderous  hand." 

**  Bold  words  ! — but,  though  the  beast  of  gunt 

The  privilege  of  chase  may  claim. 

Though  space  and  law  the  stag  we  lend. 

Ere  hound  we  slip,  or  bow  we  bei)^. 

Who  ever  reck'd  where,  how,  or  when. 

The  prowling  fox  was  trapp'd  and  slain  ? 

Thus  treacherous  scouts  r~yet  sure  they  lit, 

Who  say  thou  cam'st  a  secret  spy  !"— > 

*<  They  do,  by  heaven  ! — Come  Roderick  Dba, 

And  of  his  clan  the  boldest  two. 

And  let  me  but  till  morning  rest, 

I  write  the  falsehood  on  their  crest"— 

**  If  by  the  blaze  I  mark  aright, 

Thou  bear'st  the  belt  and  spur  of  knight** 

*<  Then  by  these  tokens  may'st  thou  know 

Each  proud  oppressor's  mortal  foe." 

**  Enough,  enough ;  sit  down  and  share 

A  soldier's  couch,  a  soldier's  fare." — 

XXXL 

He  gave  him  of  his  highland  cheer. 
The  harden'd  flesh  of  mountain  deer  s 
Dry  fuel  on  the  fire  he  laid. 
And  bade  the  Saxon  share  his  plaid. 
He  tended  him  like  welcome  guest. 
Then  thus  hb  further  speech  address'd. 
**  Stranger,  I  am  to  Roderick  Dhu 
A  clansman  bom,  a  kinsman  true  t 
Each  word  against  his  honour  spoke 
Demands  of  me  avenging  stroke  ( 
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Yet  more — upon  thy  fate,  'tit  laid, 

A  mighty  augurjr  if  laid. 

It  rests  with  roe  to  wi^d  my  bom — 

Thou  art  with  numbers  overborne  t 

It  rests  with  me,  here,  brand  to  brand, 

Worn  as  thou  art,  to  bid  thee  stand  i 

But,  not  for  clan,  nor  kindredli  cause. 

Will  I  depart  from  honour's  laws  i 

T'  assail  a  wearied  man  were  shame, 

And  stranger  is  a  holy  name ; 

Guidance  and  rest,  and  food  and  fire. 

In  Tain  he  never  must  require. 

Then  rest  thee  here  till  dawn  of  day  i 

Myself  will  guide  thee  on  the  way, 

0*er  stock  and  stone,  through  watch  and  ward, 

Till  past  Clan-Alpine's  outmost  guard. 

As  far  as  Coilantogle's  ford  i 

From  thence  thy  warrant  is  thy  sword." 

I  take  thy  courtesy,  by  heaven, 
As  freely  as  His  nobly  given  .*" — 
«<  Well,  rest  thee  t  for  the  bitUm's  cry 
Sings  us  the  lake's  wild  lullaby."— 
With  that  ho  shook  the  gather'd  heath. 
And  spread  his  plaid  upon  the  wreath  i 
And  the  brave  foeroen,  side  by  side. 
Lay  peaoeAil  down  like  brothers  tried. 
And  slept  until  the  dawning  beam 
Purpled  the  mountain  and  the  stream. 


Canto  V. 
THE  COMBAT. 
I. 
FAim  as  the  earliest  beam  of  eastern  light, 

When  first  by  the  bewilder'd  pilgrim  spied. 
It  smiles  upon  the  dreaiy  brow  of  night. 

And  silvers  o'er  the  torrent's  foaming  tide, 
And  lights  t^  fearAil  path  on  mountain  side  i 
Fair  as  that  beam,  although  the  fairest  far, 
Giving  to  horror  grace,  to  danger  pride. 

Shine  martial  faith,  and  courtesy's  bright  star. 
Through  all  the  wreckful  storms  that  cloud  the 
brow  of  wac 

II. 
That  early  beam,  so  fair  and  sheen. 
Was  twinkling  through  the  hazel  screen. 
When,  rousing  at  its  glimmer  red. 
The  warriors  left  their  lowly  bed, 
Look'd  out  upon  the  dappled  sky, 
Mutter'd  their  soldier  matins  by. 
And  then  awaked  their  fire,  to  steal. 
As  short  and  rude,  their  soldier  meat 
That  o'er,  the  Gael*  around  him  threw 
His  graceful  plaid  of  varied  hue, 
And,  true  to  promise,  led  the  way. 
By  thicket  green  and  mountain  gray. 
A  wildering  path ! — ^They  winded  now 
Along  the  precipice's  brow. 
Commanding  the  rich  scenes  beneatl). 
The  windings  of  tiie  Forth  and  Teith, 
And  all  the  vales  between  that  lie. 
Till  Stirling's  turrets  melt  in  sky} 

e  The  ScoUish  highlander  calls  himself  <7a«<,  or  Oaul, 
and  terms  ihe  lowlanders  SatBtnach,  or  Saxons.  | 


Then,  sunk  in  copse,  their  ftrthett  glancA 
GainM  not  the  length  uf  horseman's  iasee 
'Twas  oft  so  steep,  the  foot  was  fain 
Assistance  from  the  hand  to  gain ; 
So  tangled  oft,  that,  bunting  throagh. 
Each  hawthorn  shed  her  showers  of  dew, 
*  That  diiunond  dew,  so  pure  and  clear. 
It  rivmls  all  but  beauty's  tear ! 

HI. 
At  length  they  came  where,  stem  and  itae> 
The  hill  sinks  down  upon  the  deep. 
Here  Vennachar  in  silver  flows. 
There,  ridge  on  ridge,  Benledi  rose } 
Ever  the  hollow  path  twined  on. 
Beneath  steep  bank  and  threatening  stoiMt 
An  hundred  men  might  hold  the  post 
With  hardihood  against  a  host 
The  rugged  mountain's  scanty  cloak 
Was  dwarfish  shrabs  of  birch  and  oak. 
With  shingles  bare,  and  cliffs  between. 
And  patches  bright  of  bracken  green. 
And  heather  black,  that  waved  so  high. 
It  held  the  copse  in  rivalry. 
But  where  the  lake  slept  deep  and  still. 
Dank  osiers  fringed  ttie  swamp  and  hill ; 
And  oft  both  path  and  hill  were  torn. 
Where  wintry  torrents  down  had  borne. 
And  beap'd  upon  the  cumber'd  land 
Its  wreck  of  gravel,  rocks,  and  sand. 
So  toilsome  was  the  road  to  trace. 
The  guide,  abating  of  his  pace. 
Led  slowly  through  the  pass's  jaws. 
And  ask'd  Fitz-James,  by  what  strange  caoM 
He  sought  these  wilds,  travers'd  by  few 
Without  a  pau  from  Roderick  Dhu. 

IV. 
**  Brave  Gael,  my  pass,  in  danger  tried. 
Hangs  in  my  belt,  and  by  my  side ; 
Yet,  sooth  to  tell,"  the  Saxon  said, 
**  1  dream'd  not  now  to  claim  its  aid. 
When  here,  but  three  days  since,  I  came, 
Bewilder'd  in  pursuit  of  game. 
All  seem'd  as  peaceful  and  as  still, 
As  the  mist  slumbering  on  yon  hill ; 
Thy  dangerous  chief  was  then  afar. 
Nor  soon  expected  back  frtmi  war. 
Thus  said,  at  least,  my  mountain  guide. 
Though  deep,  perchance,  the  villain  lied.** 
«*  Yet  why  a  second  venture  try  ?"— 
**  A  warrior  thou,  and  ask  me  why ! 
Moves  our  free  course  by  such  fix'd  causey 
As  gives  the  poor  mechanic  laws  ? 
Enough,  I  sought  to  drive  away 
The  lazy  hours  of  peaceful  day ; 
Slight  cause  will  then  suffice  to  guide 
A  knight's  free  footsteps  far  and  wide,— 
A  falcon  flown,  a  grayhound  stray'd. 
The  merry  glance  of  mountain  maid  i 
Or,  if  a  path  b4i  dangerous  known. 
The  danger's  self  is  lure  alone."— 


*•  Thy  secret  keep,  I  urge  thee  not  r 
Yet,  ere  again  ye  sought  this  spot. 
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Say,  betrd  ye  naught  of  lowland  war 
Against  Clan-AIpiDe  reiswl  by  Bfar  ?** 
«*  No,  by  my  word ;  of  bands  prepared 
To  guard  king  James's  sports  I  beard  t 
Nor  doubt  I  aught,  but,  when  tbey  bear 
This  muster  of  the  mountaineer, 
Their  pennons  will  abroad  be  flung, 
Which  else  in  Doone  bad  peaceful  hung.** 
<<  Free  be  they  flung !— for  we  were  loth 
Their  silken  folds  should  feast  the  Biotb. 
Free  be  tbey  flung !  as  free  shall  wave 
Clan-Alpine's  pine  in  banner  brave. 
But,  stranger,  peaceful  since  you  cane, 
Bewilder'd  in  tbe  mountain  game. 
Whence  the  bold  boast  by  which  you  show 
VSch-Alpine's  vow'd  and  mortal  foe  ?" 
«•  Warrior,  but  yestermom  I  knew 
Naught  of  thy  chieftain,  Roderick  Dhu, 
Save  as  an  outlaw*d  desperate  man. 
The  chief  of  a  rebellious  clan. 
Who,  in  tbe  regent's  court  and  sight. 
With  ruffian  dagger  stabb'd  a  knight  i 
Yet  this  alone  might  from  his  part 
S^ver  each  true  and  lojral  heart" 

VI. 

Wrothful  at  such  arraignment  foul. 
Dark  lour'd  tbe  clansman's  sable  scowL 
A  space  he  paused,  then  sternly  said, 
M  And  heard'st  thou  why  he  drew  his  blade  ? 
Heard'st  thou  thai  shameful  word  and  blow 
Brought  Roderick's  vengeance  on  his  foe  ? 
What  reck'd  the  chieftain  if  he  stood 
On  highland  heath,  or  Holy-Rood  ? 
He  rights  such  wrong  ^6re  it  is  given, 
If  it  were  in  the  court  of  heaven." 
"  Still  was  it  outrage ; — ^yet  'tis  true. 
Not  then  claim'd  sovereignty  his  due; 
While  Albany,  with  feeble  hand. 
Held  borrow 'd  truncheon  of  command. 
The  young  king,  mew'd  in  Stirling  tower, 
Was  stranger  to  respect  and  power. 
But  then,  thy  chieftain's  robber  life ! 
Winning  mean  prey  by  causeless  strife, 
Wrenching  from  ruin'd  lowland  swain 
His  herds  and  harvest  rear'd  in  vain— > 
Methinks  a  soul  like  thine  should  scorn 
The  spoils  from  such  foul  foray  borne." 

VIL 
'  Tbe  Gael  beheld  him  grim  the  while. 
And  answer'd  with  disdainful  sroile^ 
**  Saxon,  from  yonder  mountain  high, 
I  mark'd  thee  send  delighted  eye. 
Far  to  the  south  and  east,  where  lay. 
Extended  in  succession  gay. 
Deep  waving  fields  and  pastures  green. 
With  gentle  slopes  and  groves  between  i 
These  fertile  plains,  that  soften 'd  vale, 
Were  once  the  birthright  of  the  Gael  i 
The  stranger  came  with  iron  hand, 
And  from  our  fathers  reft  the  land. 
Where  dwell  we  now  ?    See,  rudely  swell 
Crag  over  crag,  and  fell  o'er  fell. 
Ask  we  this  savage  hill  we  tread, 
For  iatten'd  steer  or  household  bread  | 
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Ask  we  for  flocks  these  shingles  dry. 
And  well  the  mountain  might  reply,— 
*  To  you,  as  to  your  sires  of  yore, 
Belong  the  target  and  claymore ! 
I  give  you  shelter  in  my  breast. 
Your  own  good  blades  must  win  the  rest*  ^ 
Pent  in  this  fortress  of  the  north, 
Think'st  thou  we  will  not  sally  forth. 
To  spoil  tbe  spoiler  as  we  may. 
And  from  the  robber  rend  the  prey  f 
Ay,  by  my  soul ! — While  on  yon  plain 
The  Saxon  rears  one  shock  of  grain  i 
While,  of  ten  thousand  herds,  there  strayi 
But  one  along  yon  river's  maze, 
i     Tbe  (Sael,  of  phdn  and  river  heir, 
'     Shall,  with  strong  hand,  redeem  bis  share. 
Where  live  tbe  mountain  chiefs  who  bold 
That  plundering  lowland  field  and  fold 
Is  aught  but  retribution  true  ? 
■     Seek  other  cause  'gainst  Roderick  Dhu. 

VIIL 
Answer'd  Fitz-James,— ^  And,  if  I  sought, 
Think'st  thou  no  other  could  be  brought  f 
What  deem  ye  of  my  path  waylaid  ^ 
My  life  given  o'er  to  ambuscade  ?" 
"  As  of  a  meed  to  rashnesii  due ; 
Hadst  thou  sent  warning  fair  and  true^ 
I  seek  my  hound,  or  fateon  stray'd, 
I  seek,  good  faith,  a  highland  maidf 
Free  hadst  thou  been  to  come  and  go  $ 
But  secret  path  marks  secret  foe. 
Nor  yet,  fbr  this,  e'en  as  a  spy, 
Hadst  thou,  unheard,  been  doom'd  to  die. 
Save  to  fulfil  an  augury." 
**  Well,  let  it  pass  {  nor  will  I  now 
Fresh  cause  of  enmity  avow. 
To  chafe  thy  mood  and  cloud  thy  brow 
Enough,  I  am  by  promise  tied         * 
To  match  me  with  this  man  of  pride : 
Twice  have  I  sought  Clan-Alpine's  glen 
In  peace ;  but  when  I  come  agen, 
I  come  with  banner,  brand,  and  bow. 
As  leader  seeks  his  mortal  foe. 
For  lovelorn  swain  in  lady's  bower. 
Ne'er  panted  for  th'  appointed  hour 
As  I,  until  before  me  stand 
This  rebel  chieftain  and  bis  band." 

IX. 
«  Have,  then,  thy  wish  !"— be  whistled  shrffl 
And  be  was  answer'd  from  tbe  hill } 
Wild  as  tbe  scream  of  the  curlew. 
From  crag  to  crag  tbe  signal  flew. 
Instant,  through  copse  and  heath,  arose 
Bonnets,  and  spears,  and  bended  bowsf 
On  right,  on  l^t,  above,  below, 
Sprung  up  at  once  the  lurking  foe ; 
From  shingles  gray  their  lances  start. 
The  bracken  bush  sends  forth  tbe  dart, 
Tbe  rushes  and  tbe  willow  wand 
Are  bristling  into  axe  and  brand. 
And  every  tuft  of  broom  gives  life 
To  plaided  warrior  arm'd  for  strips. 
That  whistle  garrison'd  tbe  glen 
At  once  with  full  five  hundred  mesy 
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As  if  the  yawDiDg  bill  to  heaven 
A  subternuieaD  host  bad  given. 
Watching  their  leader's  beck  and  will. 
All  silent  there  they  stood,  and  still  i 
Like  the  loose  crags  whose  threatening  i 
Lay  tottering  o'er  the  hollow  pass. 
As  if  an  infant's  touch  could  urge 
Their  headlong  passage  down  the  verge, 
With  step  and  weapon  forward  flung. 
Upon  the  mountain  side  they  bung. 
The  mountaiueer  cast  glance  of  pride 
Along  Benledi's  living  side. 
Then  fixM  his  eye  and  sable  brow 
Full  on  Fitz-James — *<  How  say'st  thou  now 
These  are  Clan-Alpine's  warriors  true  f 
And,  Saxon — I  am  Roderick  Dhu !" 


Fitz*?ameB  was  brave : — though  to  his  heart 

The  lueolood  thrill'd  with  sudden  sUrt, 

He  maon'd  himself  with  dauntless  air. 

Return 'd  the  chief  his  haughty  stare. 

His  back  against  a  rock  he  bore. 

And  firmly  placed  his  foot  before. 

**  Come  one,  come  all .'  this  rock  shall  fly 

From  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  I." 

Sir  Roderick  mark'd — and  in  bis  eyes 

Respect  was  mingled  with  surprise. 

And  the  stem  joy  which  warriors  feel 

In  foeman  worthy  of  their  steel. 

Short  space  he  stood — then  waved  bis  hand  t 

Down  sunk  the  disappearing  band } 

Each  warrior  vanished  where  he  stood. 

In  broom  or  bracken^  heath  or  wood  { 

Sunk  brand  and  spear  and  bended  bow. 

In  osiers  pale  and  copses  low ) 

It  seem'd  as  if  their  mother  earth 

Had  swallow'd  up  her  warlike  birth. 

The  wind's  last  breath  had  toss'd  in  air 

Pennon,  and  plaid,  and  plumage  fair  }— 

The  next  but  swept  a  lone  bill  side. 

Where  heath  and  fern  were  waving  wide ) 

The  sun's  last  glance  was  glinted  back 

From  spear  and  glaive,  from  targe  and  Jack  |— > 

The  next,  all  unreflected,  shone 

On  bracken  green,  and  cold  gray  stone. 

XI. 
Fitz-James  look'd  round— yet  scarce  believed 
The  witness  that  his  sight  received  i 
Such  apparition  well  might  seem 
Delusion  of  a  dreadful  dream. 
Sir  Roderick  in  suspense  he  eyed. 
And  to  his  look  the  chief  replied, 
*<  Fear  naught — nay,  that  I  need  not  say- 
But  doubt  not  aught  from  mine  array. 
Thou  art  my  guest ;  I  pledged  my  word 
As  far  as  Coilantogle  ford : 
Nor  would  I  call  a  clansman's  brand 
For  aid  against  one  valiant  hand. 
Though  on  our  strife  lay  every  vale 
Rent  by  the  Saxon  from  the  OaeL 
So  move  we  on ;  I  only  meant 
To  show  the  reed  on  which  you  leant. 
Deeming  this  path  you  might  pursue 
Without  a  pass  from  Roderick  Dhu." 


They  moved : — I  said  Fitz-James  waf  braY* 
As  ever  knight  that  belted  glaive; 
Yet  dare  not  say,  that  now  bis  blood 
Kept  on  its  wont  and  temper'd  flood. 
As,  following  Roderick's  stride,  he  drew 
That  seeming  lonesooM  pathway  thnM|gfe» 
Which  yet,  by  fearful  proof,  was  ri£» 
With  lanees,  that,  to  take  bis  life. 
Waited  but  s^a^  from  a  guide 
So  late  dishOBOur'd  and  defied. 
Ever,  by  ttealtb,  bis  eye  sought  loand 
The  vanish'd  guardians  of  the  ground. 
And  still,  from  copse  and  heather  deep, 
Fancy  saw  spear  and  broadsword  peep 
And  in  the  ptover's  shrilly  strain. 
The  signal  whistle  heard  again. 
Nor  breathed  he  free  till  far  behind 
The  pass  was  left ;  for  then  they  wind 
Along  a  wide  and  level  green. 
Where  neither  tree  nor  tuft  was  seen. 
Nor  rush,  nor  bush  of  broom  was  near. 
To  hide  a  bonnet  or  a  spear. 

xn. 

The  chief  in  silence  strode  before. 

And  reach 'd  that  torrent's  sounding  shore. 

Which,  daughter  of  three  mighty  lakes. 

From  Venhacbar  in  silver  breaks. 

Sweeps  through  the  plain,  and  ceaseless  mil 

On  Bochastl^  the  mouldering  lines. 

Where  Rome,  the  empress  of  the  world. 

Of  yore  her  eagle  wings  unfurl'd. 

And  here  his  course  the  chieftain  stay'd. 

Threw  down  his  target  and  his  plaid. 

And  to  the  lowland  warrior  said : 

<*  Bold  Saxon  !  to  his  promise  just, 

yich-Alpine  has  discharged  his  trust 

This  murderous  chief,  this  ruthless  man. 

This  head  of  a  rebellious  clan. 

Hath  led  thee  safe,  through  watch  and 

Far  past  Clan- Alpine's  outmost  guard. 

Now,  man  to  man,  and  steel  to  steel, 

A  chieftain's  vengeance  thou  shalt  feeL 

See,  here,  all  vantageless  I  stand, 

Arm'd,  like  thyself,  with  single  brand  i 

For  this  is  Coilantogle  ford. 

And  thou  must  keep  thee  with  thy  sword.** 

XIII. 

The  Saxon  paused :— «  I  ne'er  delay'd. 

When  foeman  bade  me  draw  my  blade ; 

Nay  more,  brave  chief,  I  vow'd  thy  death  t 

Yet  sure  thy  fair  and  generous  faith. 

And  my  deep  debt  for  life  preserved, 

A  better  meed  have  well  deserved  • 

Can  naught  but  blood  our  fend  atone  * 

Are  there  no  means  ?" — «*  No,  stranger,  none  I 

And  heap— to  fire  thy  flagging  zeal— 

The  Saxon  cause  rests  on  thy  steel ; 

For  thus  spoke  fate,  by  prophet  bred 

Between  the  living  and  the  dead  :•— 

*  Who  spills  the  foremost  foeman 's  life. 

His  party  conquers  in  the  strife.'  ** 

"  Then,  by  my  word,"  the  Saxon  said, 

**  The  riddle  is  already  read.      - 
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Seek  yonder  brake  beneftth^  the  eliff, 
There  lies  red  Moidocb,  tttrk  «iid  stifL 
Thus  fate  has  solved  her  prophecy^ 
Then  yield  to  fate,  and  not  to  me. 
To  James,  at  Stirling,  let  ns  go. 
When,  if  thou  wilt  i>e  still  his  foe. 
Or  if  the  king  shall  not  agree 
To  grant  thee  grace  and  iavoiir  free, 
I  plight  mine  bononr,  oath,  and  word. 
That,  to  thy  native  strengths  restored, 
With  each  advantage  shalt  tboa  stand. 
That  aids  thee  now  to  guard  thy  land.*' 

XIV. 
Dark  lightning  flash'd  from  Roderick's  cye« 
"  Soars  thy  presumption  then  so  high, 
Because  a  wretched  kern  ye  slew. 
Homage  to  name  to  Roderick  Dhu  ? 
He  yields  not,  he,  to  man  nor  fate ! 
Thou  add'st  but  fuel  to  my  hate : 
My  clansman's  blood  demands  revenge. — 
Not  yet  prepared  ? — By  heaven,  I  change 
My  thought,  and  bold  thy  valour  light 
As  that  of  some  vain  carpet-knight. 
Who  ill  deserved  my  courteous  care. 
And  whose  best  boast  is  but  to  wear 
A  braid  of  his  fair  lady's  hair." — 
« I  thank  thee,  Roderick,  for  the  word ! 
It  nerves  my  heart,  it  steels  my  sword ; 
For  I  have  a  worn,  this  braid  to  stain 
In  the  best  blood  that  warms  thy  vein. 
Now,  truce  farewell !  and  ruth  begone .'— - 
Yet  think  not  that  by  thee  alone. 
Proud  chief!  can  courtesy  be  shown  t 
Though  not  from  copse,  or  heath,  or  cairn. 
Start  at  my  whistle  clansmen  stem. 
Of  this  small  born  one  feeble  blast 
Would  fearful  odds  against  thee  cast.* 
But  fear  not— doubt  not — which  thou  wilt— 
We  try  this  quarrel  hilt  to  hilt."—' 
Then  each  at  once  his  falchion  drew, 
Each  on  the  ground  his  scabbard  threw. 
Each  look'd  to  sun,  and  stream,  and  plain, 
As  what  they  ne'er  might  see  again  $ 
Then  foot,  and  point,  and  eye  opposed, 
In  dubious  strife  they  darkly  dosed. 

XV. 
Ill  fared  it  then  with  Roderick  Dhu, 
That  on  the  field  his  targe  he  threw. 
Whose  brazen  studs  and  tough  bull  hide 
Had  death  so  often  dash'd  aside ; 
For,  train'd  abroad  his  arms  to  wield, 
Fitz-James's  blade  was  sword  and  shield. 
He  practised  every  pass  and  ward. 
To  thrust,  to  strike,  to  feint,  to  guard ; 
While  less  expert,  though  stronger  far. 
The  Gael  maintained  unequal  war. 
Three  times  in  closing  strife  they  stood. 
And  thrice  the  Saxon  blade  drank  blood. 
No  stinted  draught,  no  scanty  tide, 
The  gushing  flood  the  tartans  dyed. 
Fierce  Roderick  felt  the  fatal  drain. 
And  shower'd  his  blows  like  wintry  rain  | 
And,  as  firm  rock,  or  castle  roof. 
Against  the  winter  sliower  is  proof. 


The  foe,  invulnerable  still, 
Foil'd  his  wild  r^pe  by  steady  skill  i 
Till,  at  advantage  ta'en,  his  brand 
Forced  Roderick's  weapon  from  his  hand. 
And,  backward  borne  upon  the  lea. 
Brought  the  proud  chieftain  to  his  knee. 

XVL 

<*  Now,  yield  ye,  or,  by  Him  who  made 
The  world,  thy  heart's  blood  dies  my  blade  !** 
"  Thy  threats,  thy  merey,  I  defy ! 
Let  recreant  yield,  who  fears  to  die." — 
Like  adder  darting  from  his  coil. 
Like  wolf  that  dashes  through  the  toil. 
Like  mountain  cat  who  guards  her  young. 
Full  at  Fitz-James's  throat  he  sprung; 
Received,  but  reck'd  not  of  a  wound. 
And  lock'd  his  arms  his  foeman  round.— > 
Now,  gallant  Saxon,  hold  thine  own ! 
No  maiden's  hand  is  round  thee  thrown  ! 
That  desperate  grasp  thy  frame  might  feel. 
Through  bars  of  brass  and  triple  steel ! 
They  tug,  they  strain ;— down,  down,  they  go 
The  Gael  above,  Fitz-James  below. 
The  chieftain's  gripe  his  throat  compress'd. 
His  knee  was  planted  in  his  breast ; 
His  clotted  locks  he  backward  threw. 
Across  hb  brow  his  hand  he  drew. 
From  blood  and  mist  to  clear  his  sight. 
Then  gleam'd  aloft  his  dagger  bright  !^ 
—But  hate  and  fury  ill  supplied 
The  stream  of  life's  exhausted  tide. 
And  all  too  late  th'  advantage  came. 
To  turn  the  odds  of  deadly  game  i 
For  while  the  dagger  gleam'd  on  high, 
ReePd  soul  and  sense,  reel'd  brain  and  eye. 
Down  came  the  blow ;  but  in  the  heath 
The  erring  blade  found  bloodless  sheath. 
The  struggling  foe  may  now  unclasp 
The  fainting  chier^  relaxing  grasp ; 
Un wounded  from  the  dreadful  close. 
But  breathless  all,  Fitz-Janes  arose. 

XVIL 
He  faltered  thanks  to  heaven  for  life. 
Redeem 'd,  unhoped,  from  desperate  strife ; 
Next  on  his  foe  hu  look  he  cast. 
Whose  every  gasp  appear'd  his  last ; 
In  Roderick's  gore  he  dipp'd  the  braid, — 
«  Poor  Blanche !  thy  wrongs  are  dearly  paid 
Yet  with  thy  foe  must  die  or  live 
The  praise  that  faith  and  valour  give."— 
With  that  be  blew  a  bugle  note. 
Undid  the  collar  from  his  throat, 
Unbonnetted,  and  by  the  wave 
Sat  down,  his  brow  and  hands  to  lave. 
Then  faint  afar  are  heard  the  feet> 
Of  rushing  steeds  in  gallop  fleet  { 
The  sounds  increase,  and  now  are  seen 
Four  mounted  squires  in  Lincoln  green  i 
Two  who  bear  lance,  and  two  who  lead, 
By  looscn'd  rein,  a  saddled  steed ; 
Each  onward  held  his  headlong  course. 
And  by  Fitz-James  rein'd  up  his  horse— 
With  wonder  view'd  the  bloody  spot-* 
— ^  Exclaim  not,  gallants  I  questbn  notr— 
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ToQ,  Herbert  and  Lufibeu,  iligfat, 
And  bind  the  woondt  of  yonder  knight  { 
Let  the  grey  palfrey  bear  hb  weight, 
We  destined  for  a  fiiirer  freight, 
And  bring  him  on  to  Stirling  straight ; 
I  will  before  at  better  speed, 
To  seek  fresh  horse  and  fitting  weed. 
The  sun  rides  high  r^I  most  be  boune 
To  see  the  archer  game  at  noon  t 
But  lightly  Bayard  clears  the  lea.— 
De  Vauz  and  Herries,  iblknr  me. 

XVIII. 
^  Stand,  Bayard,  stand !"— the  steed  obeyM, 
With  arching  neck  and  bended  head, 
And  glancing  eye,  and  quivering  ear, 
As  if  he  loTed  his  lord  to  hear. 
No  foot  Fits-James  in  stirmp  stay'd, 
No  grasp  upon  the  saddle  laid. 
But  wreath'd  his  left  hand  in  the  mane. 
And  lightly  bounded  from  the  plain, 
Tum'd  on  the  horse  his  armed  heel. 
And  8tirr*d  his  courage  with  the  steeL 
Bounded  the  fiery  steed  in  air. 
The  rider  sate  erect  and  fair. 
Then,  like  a  bolt  from  steel  crossbow 
Forth  launch'd,  along  the  plain  they  go. 
They  dash*d  that  rapid  torrent  through. 
And  up  Carhonie*s  hill  they  flew ; 
sun  at  the  gallop  prickM  the  knight, 
^B'u  merry  men  followM  as  they  might 
Along  thy  banks,  swift  Teith !  they  ride, 
And  in  the  race  they  mock  thy  tide  i 
Torry  and  Lendrick  now  are  past, 
And  Deanstowo  lies  behind  them  cast ; 
They  rise,  the  bannetM  towers  of  Doune, 
They  sink  in  distant  woodland  soon } 
Blair-Drummood  sees  the  hoofs  strike  fire. 
They  sweep  like  breeze  through  Ochtertyrei 
They  mark  just  glance  and  disappear 
The  lofty  brow  of  ancient  Kier ; 
They  l>athe  their  coursers'  sweltering  sides. 
Dark  Forth !  amid  thy  sluggish  tides, 
And  on  th*  opposing  shore  take  ground. 
With  plash,  with  scramble,  and  with  bound. 
Right  hand  they  leave  thy  cliffli,  Craig-Forth . 
And  soon  the  bulwark  of  the  north, 
3ray  Stirling,  with  her  towers  and  town. 
Upon  their  fleet  career  look*d  down. 

XIX. 
As  up  the  flinty  path  they  strain'd, 
Sudden  his  steed  the  leader  reinM  t 
A  signal  to  his  squire  he  flung, 
Who  instant  to  his  stirrup  sprung  i 
"  Secst  thou,  De  Vaux,  yon  woodsman  gray. 
Who  townward  holds  the  rocky  way, 
Of  stature  tall  and  poor  array  ? 
Mark'st  thou  the  firm,  yet  active  stride, 
With  which  he  scales  the  mountain  side  ?  • 
Know'st  thou  from  whence  he  comes,  or  whom  ?" 
**  No,  by  my  word ; — a  hurley  groom 
He  seems,  who  in  the  field  or  chase 
A  baron's  train  would  nobly  grace." 
*  Out,  out,  De  Vauz  I  can  fear  supply, 
And  jealousy,  no  sharper  eye  ? 


Afar,  ere  to  the  hill  be  drew. 

That  stately  form  and  step  I  knewt 

Like  form  in  Seotland  if  not  seen. 

Treads  not  such  step  on  Scottish  greet 

rris  James  of  Douglas,  by  St.  Serle ! 

The  uncle  of  the  banish'd  earL 

Away,  away,  to  court,  to  show 

The  near  approach  of  dreaded  foe  t 

The  king  mist  stand  upon  his  guard  t 

Douglas  and  he  must  meet  prepared.* 

Then  right  band  wbeelM  their  steeds,  aai  ateaigM 

They  won  the  castle's  postern  gate. 

XX^ 

The  Douglas,  who  had  bent  his  way 

From  Cambns-Kenneth's  abbey  gray. 

Now,  as  he  climbM  the  rocky  shelf. 

Held  sad  communion  with  himseltV— 

« Tes !  all  is  true  my  fears  could  trmmes 

A  prisoner  lies  the  noble  Grseme, 

And  fiery  Roderick  soon  will  feel 

The  vengeance  of  the  royal  steel. 

I,  only  I,  can  ward  their  fate, 

God  grant  the  ransom  come  not  late ! 

The  abbess  bath  her  promise  given. 

My  child  shall  be  the  bride  of  heaven  t 

Be  pardon 'd  one  repining  tear ! 

For  He,  who  gave  her,  knows  bow  deer. 

How  excellent !— but  that  is  by. 

And  now  my  business  is — to  die. 

—Ye  towers !  within  whose  circuit  drefti 

A  Douglas  by  his  sovereign  bli^, 

And  thou,  0  sad  and  fatal  mound  I 

That  oft  hast  heard  the  death  axe  sound. 

As  on  the  noblest  of  the  land 

Fell  the  stem  headsman's  bloody  hand. 

The  dungeon,  block,  and  nameless  tonb 

Prepare,  for  Douglas  seeks  his  doom  * 

—But  hark !  what  blithe  and  jolly  peal 

Makes  the  Franciscan  steeple  reel  ? 

And  see !  upon  the  crowded  street. 

In  motley  groups  what  masquers  meet  I 

Banner  and  pageant,  pipe  and  drum. 

And  merry  morrice  dancers  eome. 

I  guess,  by  all  this  quaint  array. 

The  burghers  hold  their  sports  to-day 

James  will  be  there ;  he  loves  such  show. 

Where  the  good  yeoman  bends  his  bow. 

And  the  tough  wrestler  foils  his  foe. 

As  well  as  where,  in  proud  career. 

The  high-bom  tilter  shivers  spear. 

I'll  follow  to  the  castle  park. 

And  play  my  prize  t  King  James  shall  mik» 

If  age  has  tamed  these  sinews  stark. 

Whose  force  so  oft,  in  happier  days. 

His  boyish  wonder  loved  to  praise.** 

XXL 

The  castle  gates  were  open  flung, 
The  quivering  drawbridge  rock'd  anb  .4Bg^ 
And  echoed  loud  the  flinty  street 
Beneath  the  courser's  clattering  foet. 
As  slowly  down  the  deep  desceot 
Fair  Scotland's  king  and  nobles  weot^ 
While  all  along  the  crowded  vnj 
Was  jubilee  and  loud  hussa. 
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And  ever  James  was  beodiag  )ow» 
To  his  white  jeinett  saddle  bow, 
Doffiog  his  cap  to  city  dame, 
Who  smiled  aod  blush'd  for  pride  and  shame. 
And  well  the  simperer  might  be  vaio,— 
He  chose  the  fairest  of  the  train. 
Gravely  he  greets  each  city  sire. 
Commends  each  pageant's  quaint  attire, 
Gives  to  the  dancers  thanks  aloud. 
And  smiles  and  nods  upon  the  crowd, 
Who  rend  the  heavens  with  their  acclaims, 
^  Long  live  the  commons'  king.  King  James !" 
Behind  the  king  throng'd  peer  and  knight. 
And  noble  dame  and  damsel  bright. 
Whose  fieiy  steeds  ill  brook'd  the  stay 
Of  th«  steep  street  and  crowded  way. 
But  in  the  train  you  might  discern 
Dark  lowering  brow  and  visage  stem  { 
There  nobles  moum'd  their  pride  restraia'd, 
And  tiie  mean  burghers'  joys  disdain *d ; 
And  chiefs,  who,  hostage  for  their  clan, 
Were  each  from  home  a  banish'd  man, 
There  thought  upon  their  own  gray  tower, 
Their  waving  woods,  their  feudal  power. 
And  deem'd  themselves  a  shameful  part 
Of  pageant  which  they  cursed  in  heart 

XXIL 

Now,  in  the  castle  park,  drew  out 
Their  chequer'd  bands  the  joyous  rout 
There  morricers,  with  bell  at  heel, 
And  blade  in  hand,  their  mazes  wheel } 
But  chief,  beside  the  butts,  there  stand 
Bold  Robin  Hood  and  all  his  band- 
Friar  Tuck,  with  quarterstaff  and  cowl. 
Old  Scathelocke,  with  his  surly  scowl. 
Maid  Marion,  fair  as  ivory  bone. 
Scarlet,  and  Mutch,  and  Little  John  | 
Their  bugles  challenge  all  that  will. 
In  archery  to  prove  their  skill. 
The  Douf^las  bent  a  bow  of  might. 
His  first  shaft  center'd  in  the  white. 
And,  when  in  turn  he  shot  again, 
Hb  second  split  the  first  in  twain. 
From  the  king's  hand  must  Douglas  take 
A  silver  dart,  the  ardiers'  stake  t 
Fondly  he  wateh'd,  with  watery  eye. 
Some  answering  glance  of  sjrmpathy  |^ 
No  kind  emotion  made  reply ! 
Indifferent  as  to  archer  wight. 
The  meaareh  gave  the  arrow  bright 

XXIIL 
Now,  clear  the  ring !  for,  hand  to  hand. 
The  manly  wrestlers  take  their  stand. 
Two  o'er  the  rest  superior  rose. 
And  proud  demanded  mightier  foes 
Nor  call'd  in  vain ;  for  Douglas  came. 
—For  life  is  Hugh  of  Larbert  lame } 
Scarce  better  John  of  Alloa's  fare. 
Whom  senseless  home  his  comradee  bear. 
Prize  of  the  wrestling  match,  the  king 
to  Douglas  gave  a  golden  ring. 
While  coldly  glanced  his  eye  of  blue, 
As  frozeri  drop  of  wintry  dew. 


Douglas  would  speak,  but  in  his  breast 

His  struggling  soul  his  words  suppress'dt 

Indignant  then  he  tum'd  him  where 

Their  arms  the  brawny  yeomen  bare, 

To  hurl  the  massive  bar  in  air. 

When  each  his  utmost  strength  had  shoura, 

The  Douglas  rent  an  earth-fast  stone 

From  its  deep  bed,  then  heaved  it  high, 

And  sent  the  fragment  through  the  sky, 

A  rood  beyond  the  farthest  mark  i — 

And  still  in  Stirling's  royal  park. 

The  gray-hair'd  sires,  who  know  the  past. 

To  strangers  point  the  Douglas-cast, 

And  moralize  on  the  decay 

Of  Scottish  strength  in  modem  day. 

XXIV. 
The  vale  with  load  applauses  ring. 
The  Ladle's  Rock  sent  back  the  clang. 
The  king,  with  look  unmoved,  bestow'd 
A  purse  well  fill'd  with  pieces  broad. 
Indignant  smiled  the  Douglas  proud. 
And  threw  the  gold  among  the  crowd, 
Who  now,  with  anxious  wonder,  scan, 
And  sharper  glance,  the  dark  gray  man  ; 
Till  whispers  rose  among  the  throng, 
That  heart  so  free,  and  hand  so  strong. 
Must  to  the  Douglas'  blood  belong: 
The  old  men  mark'd,  and  shook  the  head. 
To  see  bis  hair  with  silver  spread. 
And  wiokM  aside,  and  told  each  son 
Of  feats  upon  the  English  done. 
Ere  Douglas  of  the  stalwart  hand 
Was  exiled  from  bis  native  Uind. 
The  women  praised  his  stately  form. 
Though  wreck'd  by  many  a  winter's  storm  { 
The  youth  with  awe  and  wonder  saw 
His  strength  surpassing  nature's  law. 
Thus  judged,  as  is  their  wont,  the  crowd. 
Till  murmur  rose  to  clamours  loud. 
But  not  a  glance  from  that  proud  ring 
Of  peers  who  circled  round  the  king. 
With  Douglas  held  communion  kind, 
Or  call'd  the  banish'd  man  to  mind ; 
No,  not  from  those  who,  at  the  chase. 
Once  held  his  side  the  honour'd  place. 
Begirt  his  board,  and,  in  the  field. 
Found  safety  underneath  his  shield 
For  he  whom  royal  eyes  disown. 
When  was  his  form  to  courtiers  known  ? 

XXV. 

The  monarch  saw  the  gambols  flag. 
And  bade  let  loose  a  gallant  sUg, 
Whose  pride,  the  holiday  to  crown. 
Two  favourite  greyhounds  should  pull  down 
That  venison  free,  and  Bourdeaux  wine 
Might  servo  the  archery  to  dine. 
But  Lufra — whom  from  Douglas*  side. 
Nor  bribe  nor  threat  could  e'er  divide, 
The  fleetest  hound  in  an  the  north- 
Brave  Lufra  saw,  and  darted  forth. 
She  left  the  royal  hounds  midway. 
And,  dashing  on  the  antler'd  prey. 
Sunk  her  sharp  muzzle  in  his  flank. 
And  deep  the  flowing  lifeblood  drank. 


a» 
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The  king's  stout  huotiOMn  saw  the  sport 
Bj  stnmg*  intnider  brokra  abort, 
Cune  up,  and,  with  his  kuh  onboiiod, 
In  an^r  struck  tb«  noblo  hound. 
—The  Douglas  had  endured,  that  room. 
The  king's  cold  look,  the  nobles'  scorn, 
And  last,  and  worst  to  spirit  proud, 
Had  borne  the  pity  of  the  crowd  { 
But  Lufra  had  been  fondly  bred 
To  share  bis  board,  to  watch  his  bed. 
And  oft  would  Ellen  Lufra's  neck, 
In  maiden  glee,  with  garlands  deck  i 
They  were  such  playmates,  that  with  name 
Of  Lufra,  Ellen's  image  came. 
Bis  stifled  wrath  is  brimming  high, 
In  darken'd  brow  and  flashing  eyej 
As  waves  before  the  bark  divide, 
The  crowd  gave  way  before  his  stride } 
Needs  but  a  bufiet  and  no  more. 
The  groom  lies  seoeeless  in  his  gore. 
Such  blow  no  other  hand  could  deal. 
Though  gauntleted  in  glove  of  steel. 

XXVI. 

Then  clamour'd  loud  the  royal  train. 

And  brandish'd  swords  and  staves  amain. 

But  stern  the  baron's  warning — ^  Back ! 

Back,  on  your  lives,  ye  menial  pack  ! 

Beware  the  Douglas ! — ^yes,  behold. 

King  James !  the  Douglas,  doom'd  of  old. 

And  vainly  sought  for  near  and  far, 

A  victim  to  atone  the  war: 

A  willing  victim  now  attends. 

Nor  craves  thy  grace  but  for  bis  friends." 

— *<  Thus  is  my  clemency  repaid  ? 

Presumptuous  lord  !"  the  monarch  said  i 

"  Of  thy  misproud  ambitious  clan, 

Thou,  James  of  Bothwell,  wert  the  man. 

The  only  man,  in  whom  a  foe 

My  woman  mercy  would  not  know  i 

But  shall  a  monarch's  presence  brook 

Injurious  blow  and  haughty  look  ? 

What  ho  ?  the  captain  of  our  guard ! 

Give  the  offender  fitting  ward. 

Break  off  the  sports  !"— for  tumult  rose, 

And  yeomen  'gan  to  bend  their  bows  ; — 

**  Break  off  the  sports  !"— -he  said,  and  frown'd  ; 

*<  And  bid  our  horsemen  clear  the  ground." 

XXVII. 

Then  uproar  wild  and  misarraqr 
Marr'd  the  £alr  form  of  lestal  day. 
The  horsemen  prick'd  among  the  crowd, 
Repell'd  by  threats  and  insult  loud  \ 
To  earth  are  borne  the  old  and  weak  t 
The  timorous  fly,  the  women  shriek  { 
With  flint,  with  shaft,  with  staff,  with  bar. 
The  hardier  urge  tumuhnous  war. 
At  once  round  Douglas  darkly  sweep 
The  royal  spears  in  circle  deep. 
And  slowly  scale  the  pathway  steep  | 
While  on  the  rear  in  thunder  pour 
The  rabble  with  disorder'd  roar. 
With  grief  the  noble  Douglas  saw 
The  commons  rise  against  the  law. 


And  to  the  leading  soldier  Mid, 
"Sir  Johnof  Hyndibid!  twasny  bM« 
That  knighthood  on  thy  sbovlder  laid  t 
For  that  good  deed  penait  me,  then, 
A  word  with  these  misguided  men. 

XXVIII.- 

**  Hear,  gentle  friends !  ere  yet  for  me 

Te  break  the  bands  of  fealty. 

My  life,  my  honour,  and  my  cause, 

I  tender  free  to  Scotland's  laws  i 

Are  these  so  weak  as  must  require 

The  aid  of  our  misguided  ire  ? 

Or,  if  I  suffer  causeless  wrong. 

Is  then  my  selfish  rage  so  strong. 

My  sense  of  public  weal  so  low. 

That,  for  mean  vengeance  on  a  foe. 

Those  cords  of  love  I  should  unbind 

Which  knit  my  country  and  my  kind  f 

Oh  no !  believe,  in  yonder  tower 

It  will  not  soothe  my  captive  hour. 

To  know  those  spears  our  foes  should  dread. 

For  me  in  kindred  gore  are  red. 

To  know,  in  fruitless  brawl  begun 

For  me,  that  mother  wails  her  son  i 

For  me,  that  widow's  mate  expires ; 

For  me,  that  orphans  weep  their  sires. 

That  patriots  mourn  insulted  laws. 

And  curse  the  Douglas  for  the  cause. 

0 !  let  your  patience  ward  such  ill. 

And  keep  your  right  to  love  me  still  I** 

XXIX. 

The  crowd's  wild  fury  sunk  again 
In  tears  as  tempests  melt  in  rain  : 
With  lifted  hands  and  eyes,  they  prayM 
for  blessings  on  bis  generous  head. 
Who  for  his  country  felt  alone. 
And  prized  her  blood  bejrond  his  own. 
Old  men,  upon  the  verge  of  life 
Bless'd  him  who  stay'd  the  civil  strife  r 
And  mothers  held  their  babes  on  high. 
The  self-devoted  chief  Co  spy. 
Triumphant  over  wrong  and  ire. 
To  whom  the  prattlers  owed  a  sire  i 
E'en  the  rough  soldier^  heart  was  m    /1« 
As  if  behind  some  bier  beloved. 
With  trailing  arms  and  drooping  ht&L^ 
The  Douglas  up  the  hill  he  led. 
And  at  the  castle's  battled  reiige, 
With  sighs  resign'd  his  honoorM  darg^ 

XXX. 

Th'  offended  nonareh  rode  apart. 
With  bitter  thought  and  swelling  hearty 
And  would  not  now  vouchsafe  again 
Through  Stirling'!  streets  U  lead  his  train. 
"  0  Lennox,  who  would  wish  to  rule 
This  changeling  crowd,  this  common  ibol  ? 
Hear'st  thou,"  he  said,"  the  loud  acclaim. 
With  which  they  ebout  the  Douglas'  name  i 
With  like  acclaim  the  vulgar  throat 
Stratn'd  for  King  Jamee  their  morning  iiol»s 
With  like  acclaim  they  hail'd  the  day 
When  first  I  broke  the  Douglas'  sway  i 
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And  like  accHim  woald  Douglas  greet, 
If  he  eould  burl  me  froii  my  seat. 
Who  o'er  the  herd  would  wish  to  reigo, 
Fantaatk,  fickle,  fierce,  and  vain  f 
Vain  as  the  leaf  upon  the  stream. 
And  fickle  as  a  changeful  dream ; 
Fantastic  as  a  woma^i's  mood. 
And  fierce  as  frenzy's  fever'd  blood. 
Thou  many-headed  monster  thing, 
O !  who  would  wish  to  be  thy  king  !— 

XXXI. 

**  But  soft !  what  messenger  of  speed 

Spurs  hitherward  his  panting  steed  ? 

I  guess  bis  cognizance  afar — 

What  from  our  cousin,  John  of  Mar  ?** — 

«  He  prays,  my  liege,  your  sports  keep  bound 

Within  the  safe  and  guarded  ground ; 

For  some  foul  purpose  yet  unknown — 

Most  sure  for  evil  to  the  throne — 

The  outlaw'd  chieftain,  Roderick  Dhu, 

Has  summon'd  bis  rebellious  crew ; 

Tis  said,  in  James  of  Bothwell's  aid 

These  loose  banditti  stand  array 'd. 

The  Earl  of  Mar,  this  morn,  from  Doune, 

To  break  their  muster  lAarch'd,  and  soon 

Your  grace  will  hear  of  battle  fought  | 

But  earnestly  the  earl  besought. 

Till  for  such  danger  he  provide. 

With  scanty  train  you  i^ll  not  ride." — 

XXXH. 
**  Thou  wam'st  me  I  have  done  amiss — 
I  should  have  earlier  look'd  to  this ; 
I  lost  it  in  this  bustling  day. 
— Retrace  with  speed  thy  former  way  i 
Spare  not  for  spoiling  of  thy  steed. 
The  best  of  mine  shall  be  thy  meed. 
Say  to  our  faithful  Lord  of  Mar, 
We  do  forbid  th'  intended  war ; 
Roderick,  this  mom,  in  single  fight, 
Was  made  our  prisoner  by  a  knight) 
And  Douglas  hath  himself  and  cause 
Submitted  to  our  kingdom's  laws. 
The  tidings  of  tlieir  leaders  lost 
Will  soon  dissolve  the  mountain  host. 
Nor  would  we  that  the  Tulgar  feel. 
For  their  chiefs'  crimes,  avenging  steeL 
Bear  Mar  our  message,  Braco  j  fly !" — 
He  turn'd  his  steed — '*  My  liege,  I  hie, 
T6t,  ere  I  cross  this  lily  lawn, 
I  fear  the  broadswords  will  be  drawn." 
The  turf  the  flying  courser  spurn'd, 
And  to  his  towers  the  king  return'd. 

XXXIII. 
Ill  with  King  James's  mood  that  day 
Suited  gay  feast  and  minstrel  lay ; 
Soon  were  dismiss'd  the  courtly  throng. 
And  soon  cut  short  the  festal  song. 
Nor  less  upon  the  sadden 'd  town. 
The  evening  sunk  in  sorrow  down. 
The  burghers  spoke  of  eivil  jar. 
Of  romour'd  feuds  and  mountain  war, 
Of  Moray,  Mar,  and  Roderick  Dhu, 
All  up  in  arms  (-"the  Dooglat  too, 


They  moum'd  him  pent  within  the  hold, 

**  Where  atout  Earl  William  was  of  old  i"*- 

And  th%re  his  word  the  speaker  stay'd, 

And  finger  on  his  lip  he  laid. 

Or  pointed  to  his  dagger  blade. 

But  jaded  horsemen,  from  the  west. 

At  evening  to  the  castle  press'd ; 

And  busy  talkers  said  they  bore 

Tidings  of  fight  on  Katrine's  shore  { 

At  noon  the  deadly  fray  begun. 

And  lasted  till  the  set  of  sun. 

Thus  giddy  rumour  shook  the  town. 

Till  closed  the  night  her  pennons  brown. 


Cakto  VJ. 

THE  GUARD-ROOM. 

I. 

The  sun  awakening,  through  the  smoky  til 

Of  the  dark  city  casts  a  sullen  glance. 
Rousing  each  caitiff  to  his  taak  of  care. 

Of  sinful  man  the  sad  inheritance  i 
Summoning  revellers  from  the  lagging  dance 

And  scaring  prowling  robber  to  his  (}en ; 
Gilding  on  battled  tower  the  warder's  lance. 

And  warning  student  pale  to  leave  his  pen« 
And  yield  his  drowsy  eyes  to  the  kind  nurse  of 

What  various  scenes,  and,  O  !  what  scenes  of  wo. 

Are  witness'd  by  that  red  and  struggling  bean  I 
The  fever'd  patient,  from  his  pallet  low. 

Through  crowded  hospitals  beholds  its  stream  { 
The  ruin'd  maiden  trembles  at  its  gleam  i 

The  debtor  wakes  to  thought  of  gyve  and  jail  | 
The  lovelorn  wretch  starts  from  tormenting  dreamt 

The  wakeful  mother,  by  the  glimmering  pale. 
Trims  her  sick  infant's  couch,  and  soothes  his  feeble 
wail. 

II. 
At  dawn  the  towers  oif  Stirling  rang 
With  soldier  step  and  weapon  clang. 
While  drums,  with  rolling  note,  foretell 
Relief  to  weary  sentinel. 
Through  narrow  loop  and  casement  barr'd. 
The  sunbeams  sought  the  court  of  guacd, 
And  struggling  with  the  smoky  air, 
Deaden'd  the  torch's  yellow  glare. 
In  comfortless  alliance  shone 
The  lights  through  arch  of  blaeken'd  stooe^ 
And  show'd  wild  shapes  in  garb  of  war, 
Faces  deform 'd  with  beard  and  scar. 
All  haggard  from  the  midnight  watch. 
And  fever'd  with  the  stern  debauch  ; 
For  the  oak  table's  massive  board. 
Flooded  with  wine,  with  fragments  stored, 
And  beakers  drain 'd,  and  cups  o'erthrown, 
Show'd  in  what  sport  the  night  had  flown. 
Some,  weary,  snored  on  floor  and  bench : 
Some  laboured  still  their  thirst  to  quench  ; 
Some,  chill'd  with  wMching,  spread  their 
O'er  the  huge  chimney's  dying  brands. 
While  round  them,  or  beside  them  flung. 
At  every  step  their  harness  rung. 


•  Stabbed  by  James  U.  hi  Stirling  castle. 


TUI 


SCOTT. 


III. 


Thete  drew  not  for  their  fields  the  sword. 

Like  tenants  of  a  feudal  lord, 

Nor  owD'd  the  patriarchal  claim 

Of  cbleftaio  in  their  leader's  name  $ 

Adventurers  they,  from  far  who  roved. 

To  live  by  battle  which  they  loved. 

There  th*  Italian's  clouded  face ; 

The  swarthy  Spaniard's  there  you  trace  t 

The  mountain-loving  Switzer  there 

More  freely  breathed  in  mountain  air  j 

The  Fleming  there  despised  the  soil. 

That  paid  so  ill  the  labourer's  toil ; 

The  rolls  show'd  French  and  German  names 

And  merry  England's  exiles  came. 

To  share,  with  iH-conoeal'd  disdain 

Of  Scotland's  pay  the  scanty  gain. 

All  brave  in  arms,  well  train 'd  to  wield 

The  heavy  halbert,  brand,  and  shield  i 

In  camps  licentious,  wild,  and  bold  i 

In  pillage,  fierce  and  uncontroIPd  { 

And  now,  by  holy-tide  and  feast. 

From  rules  of  discipline  released. 

IV. 
They  held  debate  of  bloody  fray. 
Fought  'twixt  Loch-Katrine  and  Achray. 
Fierce  was  their  speech,  and  'mid  their  words. 
Their  hands  oft  grappled  to  their  swords ; 
Nor  sunk  their  tone  to  spare  the  ear 
Of  wounded  comrades  groaning  near. 
Whose  mangled  limbs,  and  bodies  gored, 
Bore  token  of  the  mountain  swoid, 
^     Though  neighbouring  to  the  court  of  guard, 
Their  prayera  and  feverish  wails  were  heard  t 
Sad  burden  to  the  ruffian  joke. 
And  savage  oath  by  fury  spoke  !— 
At  length  up  started  John  of  Brent, 
A  yeoman  from  the  banks  of  Trent  | 
A  stranger  to  respect  or  fear,. 
In  peace  a  chtser  of  the  deer, 
In  host  a  hardy  mutineer. 
But  still  the  boldest  of  the  crew. 
When  deed  of  danger  was  to  do. 
He  grieved,  that  day,  their  games  c«t  sboi^^ 
And  marr'd  the  dieer's  brawling  sport. 
And  shouted  loud,  •*  Renew  the  bowl ! 
And,  while  a  merry  catch  I  troll. 
Let  each  the  buxom  chorus  bear, 
Like  brethren  of  the  brand  and  spear.** 

V. 

SOLDIKA^  SOffO. 

Our  vicar  still  preaches  that  Peter  and  Pool) 
Laid  a  swinging  long  curse  on  the  bonny  brown 

bowl. 
That  there**  wrath  and  despair  in  the  Jolly  black 

jack, 
And  the  seven  deadly  slni  in  a  flagon  of  sack  t 
Yet  whoop,  Bamaby !  off  with  the  liquor, 
Drink  upsees*  out,  and  a  ftf;  for  the  vicar  i 

Our  vicar  he  calls  it  damnation  to  sip 
The  ripe  ruddy  dew  of  a  woman's  dear  lip. 


♦  A  bacchanalian  imeijecUon,  borrowed  fiom  the  Dotch.  | 


Says  that  Beeliebub  huks  la  her  keicbief  to  s^y. 
And  ApoUyon  shoots  darts  from  her  mtzry  tilaek 

eye  I 
Yet  whoop,  Jaek !  kiss  GiUtan  the  quicker. 
Till  she  bloom  like  a  rose,  and  a  fig  for  the  vicar ! 

Our  vicar  thus  preadies--an4  why  should  be  not  ? 
For  the  dues  of  his  cure  are  the  placket  and  pot  s 
And  'tis  right  of  his  office  poor  laymen  to  lurch. 
Who  infringe  the  domains  of  our  good  motbei 

church. 
Yet  whoop,  bully-boys  !  off  with  your  liquor, 
Sweet  Maijorie's  the  word,  and  a  fig  for  the  viear 

VL 
The  warder's  challenge,  heard  without, 
Stay'd  in  mid  roar  the  merry  shout. 
A  soldier  to  the  portal  went~ 
"  Here  is  old  Bertraan,  sirs,  of  Ghent ; 
And,  beat  for  jubilee  the  drum  I 
A  maid  and  minstrel  with  him  come." 
Bertram,  a  Fleming,  gray  and  scarr'd. 
Was  entering  now  the  court  of  guard, 
A  harper  with  him,  and  in  plaid 
All  muffled  close,  a  mountain  maid. 
Who  backward  shrunl^  to  'scape  the  view; 
Of  the  loose  scene  and  boisterous  crew. 
•*  What  news  ?"  they  roar'd  s—f'  I  only  know. 
From  noon  till  eve  we  fought  the  foe. 
As  wild  and  as  untam^able 
As  the  rude  mountains  where  they  dwelL 
On  both  sides  store  of  blood  is  lost. 
Nor  much  success  can  either  boast" 
«*  But  whence  thy  captives,  friend  ?  such  spoil 
As  theirs  must  needs  reward  thy  toiL 
Old  dost  thou  wax,  and  wars  grow  shazp; 
Thou  now  hast  glee-maiden  and  harp  I 
Get  thee  an  ape,  and  trudge  the  land. 
The  leader  of  a  juggler  band."— 

VIT. 
••  No,  comrade ;  no  such  fortune  mine. 
After  the  fight,  these  sought  our  line. 
That  aged  harper  and  the  girl. 
And,  having  audience  of  the  earl. 
Mar  bade  I  should  purvey  them  steed, 
And  bring  them  hitberwaid  with  speed. 
Forbear  your  mirth  and  rude  alarm, 
For  none  shall  do  them  shame  or  harm." 
«  Hear  ye  his  boast  ?"  cried  John  of  Brant, 
E'er  to  strife  and  jangling  bent ; 
•*  Shall  he  strike  doe  beside  our  lodge. 
And  yet  the  jealous  niggard  grudge 
To  pay  the  forester  his  fee  I 
I'll  have  my  share,  howe'er  it  be. 
Despite  of  Moray,  Mar,  or  thee." 
Bertram  his  forward  step  withstood } 
And,  burning  in  his  vengeful  mood,  ^ 

Old  AlUn,  though  unfit  for  strife. 
Laid  hand  upon  his  dagger-knife  i 
But  Ellen  boldly  stepp'd  between. 
And  dropp'd  at  once  the  tartan  screen  t 
So,  from  his  morning  cloud,  appeara 
The  sun  of  May,  through  summer  teari. 
The  savage  soldiery  amazed. 
As  on  descendant  angel  gaxed  i 
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£'«n  hardy  Breot,  abash'd  aod  tamed. 
Stood  half  admiriDg,  half  ashamed. 

vni. 

Boldly  she  spoke  i—^<  Soldiers^  attend ! 

My  father  was  the  soldier's  friend  i 

Cheer'd  him  in  camps,  in  marches  led. 

And  with  him  in  the  battle  bled. 

Not  from  the  valiant,  or  the  strong, 

Should  exile's  daughter  suffer  wrong." 

AnswerM  De  Brent,  most  forward  stiL 

In  every  feat,  or  good  or  ill— 

**  I  shame  me  of  the  part  I  play'd ; 

And  thou  an  outlaw's  child,  poor  maid  . 

An  outlaw  I  by  forest  laws. 

And  merry  Needwood  knows  the  cause. 

Poor  Rose !  if  Rose  be  living  now—' 

He  wiped  his  iron  eye  and  brow— 

**  Must  bear  such  age,  I  think,  as  thou. 

Hear  ye,  my  mates ;— I  go  to  call 

The  captain  of  our  watch  to  hall  | 

There  lies  my  halbert  on  the  floor  j 

And  he  that  steps  my  halbert  o'er. 

To  do  the  maid  injurious  part. 

My  shaft  shall  quiver  in  his  heart !  ** 

Beware  loose  speech,  or  jesting  rough  t 

Ye  all  know  John  De  Brent.    Enough." 

IX. 
Their  captain  came;  a  gallant,  young, 
(  Of  Tullibardlne's  house  he  sprang,) 
Nor  wore  he  yet  the  spurs  of  knight; 
Gay  was  his  mien,  his  humour  light, 
And,  though  by  courtesy  controU'd, 
Forward  his  speech,  his  bearing  bold  i 
The  high-born  maiden  ill  could  brook 
The  scanning  of  his  curious  look 
And  dauntless  eye ;— and  yet,  in  sooth. 
Young  Lewis  was  a  generous  youth } 
But  Ellen's  lovely  face  and  mien, 
^11-suited  to  the  garb  and  scene. 
Might  lightly  bear  construction  strange. 
And  give  loose  fancy  scope  to  range. 
«  Welcome  to  Stirling  towers,  fair  maid ! 
Come  ye  to  seek  a  champion's  aid. 
On  palfry  white,  with  harper  hoar. 
Like  errant  damosel  of  yore  ? 
Does  thy  high  quest  a  knight  require. 
Or  may  the  venture  suit  a  squire  ?" 
Her  dark  eye  flash'd ; — she  paused  and  sigh'd, 
«  O  what  have  I  to  do  with  pride  I 
Through  scenes  of  sorrow,  shame,  and  strife, 
A  suppliant  for  a  father's  life, 
I  crave  an  audience  of  the  king. 
Behold,  to  back  my  suit,  a  ring, 
The  royal  pledge  of  grateful  claims. 
Given  by  the  monarch  to  Fitz-James."— 

X. 

The  signet  ring  young  Lewis  took, 
With  deep  respect  and  alterM  look; 
And  said— «  This  ring  our  duties  own ; 
And  pardon,  if  to  worth  unknown, 
In  semblance  mean  obscurely  veil'd. 
Lady,  in  aught  my  folly  fail'd. 
Soon  as  the  day  flings  wide  bis  gates. 
The  kin^r  snail  know  what  suitor  waits. 


Please  you,  meanwhile,  in  fitting  bower 

Repose  you  till  his  waking  hour; 

Female  attendance  shall  obey 

Your  best  for  service  or  amy  t 

Permit  I  marshal  you  the  way." 

But,  ere  she  foUow'd,  with  the  gMca 

And  open  boun^  of  her  race. 

She  bade  her  slender  purse  be  shared 

Among  the  soldiers  of  the  guard. 

The  rest  with  thanks  their  guerdon  took  i 

But  Brent,  with  shy  and  awkward  look. 

On  the  reluctant  maiden's  hold 

Forced  bluntly  back  the  proffer'd  gold;— 

••  Forgive  a  haughty  English  heart. 

And  O  forget  its  ruder  part ; 

The  vacant  purse  shall  be  my  share. 

Which  in  my  barret  cap  I'll  bear. 

Perchance,  in  jeopardy  of  war. 

Where  gayer  crests  may  keep  aiar." 

With  thanks— twas  all  she  could— the  maU 

His  rugged  crnrtesy  repaid. 

XL 
When  Ellen  forth  with  Le*  s  went, 
Allan  made  suit  to  John  of  Brent  t 
**  My  lady  safe,  O  let  your  graee 
Give  me  to  see  my  master's  face  \ 
His  minstrel  I— to  share  his  doom 
Bound  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb. 
Tenth  in  descent,  since  first  my  sires 
Waked  for  his  noble  bouse  their  lyres. 
Nor  one  of  all  the  raoe  was  known 
But  prized  its  weal  above  their  own. 
With  the  chiefs  birth  begins  our  caref 
Our  harp  must  soothe  the  infant  heir. 
Teach  the  youth  tales  of  fight,  and  grace 
His  earliest  feat  of  field  or  chase ; 
In  peace,  in  war,  our  rank  we  keep. 
We  cheer  his  board,  we  soothe  his  sleep. 
Nor  leave  him  till  we  pour  our  verse, 
A  doleful  tribute  I  o'er  his  hearse. 
Then  let  me  share  hb  captive  lot ; 
It  is  my  right— deny  it  not  .'»'— 
«« Little  we  reck,"  said  John  of  Brent, 
*<  We  southern  men,  of  long  descent ; 
Nor  wot  we  how  a  name— a  word- 
Makes  clansmen  vassals  to  a  lord  i 
Yet  kind  my  noble  landlord's  part, 
God  bless  the  house  of  Beaudesert ! 
And,  but  I  loved  to  drive  the  deer 
More  than  to  guide  the  labouring  steer, 
I  had  not  dwelt  an  outcast  here. 
Come,  good  old  minstrel,  follow  me 
Thy  lord  and  chieftain  shalt  thou  see." 

xn. 

Then,  from  a  rusted  iron  hook, 
A  bunch  of  ponderous  keys  he  took. 
Lighted  a  torch,  and  Allan  led 
Through  grated  arch  and  passage  dread. 
Portals  they  pass'd,  where,  deep  within. 
Spoke  prisoner's  moan,  and  fetters'  din ; 
Through  rugged  vaults,  where  loosely  storefl» 
Lay  wheel,  and  axe,  and  headsman's  sword« 
And  many  a  hideous  engine  grim. 
For  wrenching  Joints,  and  trashing  limb. 
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By  mitlftf  foim'd,  wfao  dMmM  it  sbime 

And  tin  to  give  their  woric  a  dum. 

Thejr  baited  at  a  low-browM  poicb, 

\od  Brent  to  Allaa  gave  the  torch, 

iVhile  bolt  and  chain  be  backward  rollM, 

.Vnd  made  the  bar  vnbasp  its  bold. 

fhey  enterM : — *twat  a  priton  looa 

Of  stem  security  aad  gloom» 

Yet  not  a  dungeon ;  for  the  day 

Through  lofty  gratings  found  its  way. 

And  rude  and  antique  garniture 

Dcclc'd  the  sad  walls  and  oaken  floors 

Such  as  the  nigged  days  of  old 

Deem'd  fit  for  captive  noble's  hold. 

•'Here,"  said  De  Brent, « thou  mayst  maaia 

Till  the  leach  visit  him  again. 

Strict  is  his  charge,  the  warders  tell. 

To  tend  the  noble  prisoner  well." 

Retiring  then,  the  bolt  be  drew, 

And  the  lock's  murmurs  growlM  anew. 

Roused  at  the  sound,  from  lowly  bed 

A  captive  feebly  raised  his  head ; 

The  wondering  minstrel  look'd,  and  knew-* 

Not  his  dear  lord,  but  Roderick  Dhu ! 

For,  come  from  where  Clan-Alpine  fought. 

They,  erring,  deem'd  the  chief  be  sought 

XIII. 
As  the  tall  ship,  whose  lofty  prore 
Shall  never  stem  the  billows  more. 
Deserted  by  her  gallant  band. 
Amid  the  breakers  lies  astrand— 
So,  on  his  couch,  lay  Roderick  Dhu ! 
And  oft  his  fever'd  limbs  he  threw 
In  toss  abrupt,  as  when  her  sides 
Lie  rocking  in  th'  advancing  tides, 
That  shake  her  frame  to  ceaseless  beat. 
Yet  cannot  heave  her  from  her  seat  i 
O I  how  unlike  her  course  at  sea  ! 
Or  his  free  step  on  hill  and  lea ! 
Soon  as  the  minstrel  he  could  scan, 
— '*  What  of  thy  lady  ?  of  my  clan  ? 
My  mother  ?— Douglas  ?— tell  me  all ! 
Have  they  been  ruin'd  in  my  fall  ? 
Ah,  yes !  or  wherefore  art  thou  here  ? 
Yet  speak— speak  boldly— do  not  fear." 
(For  Allan,  who  his  mood  well  knew. 
Was  choak'd  with  grief  and  terror  too.) 
«  Who  fought— who  fled  ?— Old  man,  be  brief  | 
Some  might — ^for  they  had  lost  their  chiet 
Who  basely  live  ?— who  bravely  died  ?" 
•*  O,  calm  thee,  chief!"  the  minstrel  cried, 
«  Ellen  is  safe ;"— "  For  that,  thank  heaven  •" 
<*  And  hopes  are  for  the  Douglas  given  i 
The  Lady  Margaret  too  is  well. 
And,  for  thy  clan--on  field  or  fell, 
Has  never  harp  of  minstrel  told. 
Of  combat  fought  so  true  and  bold. 
Thy  stately  pine  is  yet  unbent. 
Though  many  a  goodly  bough  is  rent" 

XJV. 
The  chieftain  rear'd  his  form  on  high. 
And  fever's  fire  was  in  his  eye  s 
But  ghastly,  pale,  and  livid  streaks 
Checker'd  his  swarthy  brow  and  cheeks. 


— M  Hark,  minstrtl!  I  have  heard  the*  plaj^ 

With  measure  bold,  on  leetal  day. 

In  yon  lone  isle-<-again  where  ne'er 

Shall  harper.play,  or  warrior  hear ! 

That  stirring  air  that  peals  on  high 

O'er  Dermid*ls  race  our  Tictory. 

Strike  it !— and  then  (for  well  thou  cantt) 

Free  from  thy  minstrel  spirit  glanced. 

Fling  me  the  picture  of  the  fight. 

When  met  my  clan  the  Saxon  might 

I'll  listen,  till  my  fancy  hears 

The  clang  of  swords,  the  crash  of  spears ! 

These  grates,  these  walls,  shall  vanish  theng 

For  the  fair  field  of  fighting  men. 

And  my  free  spirit  bursts  away, 

As  if  it  soar'd  from  battle  fray." 

The  trembling  bard  with  awe  obey'd — 

Slow  on  the  harp  his  hand  be  laid  { 

But  soon  remembrance  of  the  sight 

He  witness'd  from  the  mountain's  height. 

With  what  old  Bertram  told  at  night, 

Awaken'd  the  full  power  of  song. 

And  bore  him  in  career  along  i 

As  shallop  launch'd  on  river's  tide. 

That  slow  and  fearful  leaves  the  side. 

But,  when  it  feels  the  middle  stream. 

Drives  downward  swift  as  lightning's  beam. 

XV. 

BATTLX  OP  BEAL*  AIT  DUIVS. 

**  The  minstrel  came  once  more  to  view 
The  eastern  ridge  of  Ben-venue, 
For,  ere  he  parted,  he  would  say 
Farewell  to  lovely  Loch-Achiay— 
Where  shall  he  find,  in  foreign  land. 
So  lone  a  lake,  so  sweet  a  strand ! 
There  is  no  breeze  upon  the  fern. 

No  ripple  on  the  lake. 
Upon  her  eyrie  nods  the  erne, 

The  deer  has  sought  the  brake ; 
The  small  birds  will  not  sing  aloud. 

The  springing  trout  lies  still. 
So  darkly  glooms  yon  thunder  cloud. 
That  swathes,  as  with  a  purple  shroud, 

Benledi's  distant  hilU 
Is  it  the  thunder's  solemn  sound 

That  mutters  deep  and  dread. 
Or  echoes  from  the  groaning  ground 

The  warrior's  measured  tread  ? 
Is  it  the  lightning's  quivering  glance 

That  on  the  thicket  streams. 
Or  do  they  flash  on  spear  and  lance 

The  sun's  retiring  beams  ? 
I  se9  the  dagger  crest  of  Mar, 

I  see  the  Moray's  silver  star 
Wave  o'er  the  cloud  of  Saxon  war. 

That  up  the  lake  comes  winding  far  I 
To  hero  boune  ibr  battle  strife. 

Or  bard  of  martial  lay, 
'Twere  worth  ten  years  of  peaceful  life 

One  glance  at  their  array ! 

XVL 

«  Their  light-arm'd  ardiers  far  and  naar 
Survey'd  the  tangled  ground* 
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Their  centra  nrnkt,  with  pike  and  ipetr, 

A  twilight  forest  frownM, 
Their  htrbed  ]M>rseiDen,  in  the  rear» 

The  stem  battmlia  crown'd. 
No  cjrobal  cUshM,  no  clarion  rang, 

Still  were  the  pipe  and  drum  i 
Save  heavy  tread,  and  annour's  clang 

The  sullen  march  was  dumb. 
There  breathed  no  wind  their  crests  to  shake. 

Or  wave  their  flags  abroad ; 
Scarce  the  frail  aspen  seem'd  to  quake. 

That  shadow'd  o'er  their  road. 
Their  va'ward  scouts  no  tidings  bring. 

Can  rouse  no  lurking  foe, 
Nor  spy  a  trace  of  living  thing. 

Save  when  they  stirrM  the  roe  t 
The  host  moves  like  a  deep  sea  wave. 
Where  rise  no  rocks  its  pride  to  brave. 

High  swelling,  dark,  and  slow. 
The  lake  is  pass'd,  and  now  they  gaUi 
A  narrow  and  a  broken  plain, 
Before  the  Trosach's  rugged  jaws ; 
And  here  the  horse  and  spearmen  pause. 
While,  to  explore  the  dangerous  glen. 
Dive  through  the  pass  the  archer  men. 

XVII. 
*'  At  once  there  rose  so  wild  a  yell 
Within  that  dark  and  narrow  dell. 
As  all  the  fiends,  from  heaven  that  fell. 
Had  pealM  the  banner  cry  of  hell ! 
Forth  from  the  pass  in  tumult  driven, 
Like  chaff  befora  the  wind  of  heaven. 

The  archery  appear: 
For  life  !  for  life !  their  flight  they  ply— 
And  shriek,  and  shout,  and  battle  cry. 
And  plaids  and  bonnets  waving  high, 
And  broadswords  flashing  to  the  sky, 

Are  maddening  in  the  rear. 
Onward  they  drive,  in  dreadful  race. 

Pursuers  and  pursued ; 
Before  that  tide  of  flight  and  chase. 
How  shall  it  keep  its  rooted  place. 

The  spearmen *8  twilight  wood  ? 
— '  Down,  down,'  cried  Mar, « your  lances  down ! 

Bear  baii<  both  friend  and  foe  J' 
Like  reeds  oefore  the  tempest's  Irown, 
That  serriU  grove  of  lances  brown 

At  once  lay  leveU'd  low  \ 
And  closely  shouldering  side  to  side. 
The  bristling  ranks  the  onset  bide.— 
— '  Well  quell  the  savage  mountaiboer. 

As  their  Tincbel*  caws  the  gamt. ! 
They  come  as  fleet  as  forest  deer. 

We'll  drive  them  bick  u  tauue. 

XYin. 

**  Bearing  before  them,  in  their  course. 
The  relics  ot  the  archer  force. 
Like  wave  with  crest  of  sparkling  fof^. 
Bight  ouwaid  did  Clan-Alpine  come. 

*  A  circle  of  sportsmen,  who,  by  surroundiiif  a  great  ] 
space,  and  gradually  narrowing,  broa$fat  immetiM  quan*  I 
titles  of  deer  together,  which  ustially  made  Jesperate  | 
eifcns  to  break  through  the  TYsdkef . 


Above  the  tide,  each  broadsword  bright 
Was  brandishing  like  beam  of  light, 

Each  targe  was  dark  below ; 
And  with  the  ocean's  mighty  swing, 
When  heaving  to  the  tempest's  wing, 

They  hurl'd  them  on  the  foe. 
I  heard  the  lance's  shivering  crash, 
As  when  the  whirlwind  rends  the  ash  t 
I  heard  the  broadsword's  deadly  clang. 
As  if  a  hundred  anvils  rang  I 
But  Moray  wheel'd  his  rearward  rank 
Of  horsemen  on  Clan-Alpine's  flank — 

— *  My  banner  man,  advance ! 
I  see,'  he  cried,  *  their  columns  shake. 
Now,  gallants !  for  your  ladies'  sake. 

Upon  them  with  the  lance ." 
The  horsemen  dash'd  among  the  rout, 
As  deer  break  through  the  broom  i 
Their  steeds  are  stout,  their  swords  are  out, 

They  soon  make  lightsome  room. 
Clan-Alpine's  best  are  backward  home- 
Where,  where  was  Roderick  then ! 
One  blast  upon  his  bugle  horn 

Were  worth  a  thousand  men. 
And  refluent  through  the  pass  of  fear 

The  battle's  tide  was  pour'd  $ 
Vanish'd  the  Saxon^s  struggling  spear, 

Vanish'd  the  mountain  sword. 
As  Bracklinn's  chasm,  so  black  and  steep. 

Receives  her  roaring  linn. 
As  the  dark  caverns  of  the  deep 

Suck  the  wild  whirlpool  in, 
So  did  the  deep  and  darksome  pass 
Devour  the  battle's  mingled  maw  i 
None  linger  now  upon  the  plain. 
Save  those  who  ne'er  shall  fight  again. 

XIX. 

«<  Now  westward  rolls  the  battle's  din. 
That  deep  and  doubling  pass  within. 
— Minstrel,  away !  the  work  of  fate 
Is  bearing  on  t  its  issue  wait 
Where  the  rude  Trosach's  dread  defile 
Opens  on  Katrine's  lake  and  isle. 
Gray  Ben-venue  I  soon  repass'd, 
Loch-Katrine  lay  l>eneath  me  cast. 
The  sun  is  set ; — the  clouds  are  met. 

The  lowering  scowl  of  heaven 
An  inky  hue  of  livid  blue 

To  the  deep  lake  has  given ; 
Strange  gusts  of  wind  from  mountain  g.ea 
Swept  o'er  the  lake,  then  sunk  agen. 
I  heeded  not  the  eddying  surge, 
Mine  eye  but  saw  the  Trosach's  gorge. 
Mine  ear  but  heaid  the  sullen  sound. 
Which  like  an  earthquake  shook  the  ground 
And  spoke  the  stem  and  desperate  strife. 
That  parts  not  but  with  parting  life. 
Seeming,  to  minstrel  ear,  to  toll 
The  dirge  of  many  a  passing  soul. 
Nearer  it  comes — the  dim  wood  glen 
1  he  martial  flood  disgorged  agen, 

But  not  in  mingled  tide  { 
The  plaided  warriors  of  the  north. 
High  on  the  mountain  thtmder  fortli^ 

And  overhang  its  side ; 
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While  by  the  hike  betow  tppeftis 
The  darkeiUDg  clood  of  Saxon  tpean. 
At  weary  bay  each  sfaatterM  band, 
Eyeiog  their  foemen,  sternly  ttaodt 
Their  bannen  ttream  like  tatter'd  tail, 
That  fliogt  its  fragments  to  the  gale ; 
And  broken  arms  and  disarray 
MarkM  the  fell  havoc  of  the  day. 

XX. 

<*  Viewing  the  mountain  *s  ridge  askance. 
The  Saxons  stood  in  sullen  trance, 
Till  Moray  pointed  with  his  lance, 

And  cried—*  Behold  yon  isle ! — 
See !  none  are  left  to  guard  its  strand. 
But  women  weak,  that  wring  the  handt 
^is  there  of  yore  the  robber  band 

Their  booty  wont  to  pile; 
My  purse,  with  bonnet-pieces  store. 
To  him  will  swim  a  bowshot  o'er. 
And  loose  a  shallop  from  the  shore. 
Lightly  we'll  tame  the  war  wolf  then. 
Lords  of  his  mate,  and  brood,  and  den.*— 
Forth  from  the  ranks  a  spearman  sprung. 
On  earth  his  casque  and  corslet  rung. 

He  plunged  him  in  the  wave : — 
All  saw  the  deed— the  purpose  knew. 
And  to  their  clamours  Ben-venue 

A  mingled  echo  gave  t 
The  Saxons  shout,  their  mate  to  cheer. 
The  helpless  females  scream  for  fear. 
And  yells  for  rage  the  mountaineer. 
•Twas  then,  as  by  the  outcry  riven, 
Pour'd  down  at  once  the  louring  heaven ; 
A  whirlwind  swept  Loch-Katrine's  breast, 
Her  billows  rear'd  their  snowy  crest. 
Well  for  the  swimmer  swell'd  they  high. 
To  mar  the  highland  marksman's  eye ; 
For  round  him  shower'd,  'mid  rain  and  bail. 
The  vengeful  arrows  of  the  Gael. 
In  vain.— He  nears  the  isle — and  lo ! 
His  hand  is  on  a  shallop's  bow. 
—Just  then  a  flash  of  lightning  came. 
It  tinged  the  waves  and  strand  with  flame ; 
I  mark'd  Duncraggan^  widow'd  dame-* 
Behind  an  oak  I  saw  her  stand, 
A  naked  dirk  gleam'd  in  her  band  x 
It  darken 'd — ^but  amid  the  moan 
Of  waves  I  heard  a  dying  groan  |-— 
Another  flash !— the  spearman  floats 
A  weltering  corse  beside  the  boats, 
And  the  stem  matron  o'er  him  stood. 
Her  hand  and  dagger  streaming  blood. 

XXL 

•« « Revenge !  revenge !» the  Saxons  cried. 

The  Gael's  exulting  shout  replied. 

Despite  the  elemental  rage. 

Again  they  hurried  to  engage  i 

But,  ere  they  closed  in  desperate  fight. 

Bloody  with  spurring  came  a  knight. 

Sprung  from  his  horse,  and,  from  a  crag. 

Waved  'twixt  the  hosts  a  milk-white  flag. 

Clarion  and  trumpet  by  his  side 

Rung  forth  a  truce-note  high  and  wide ; 


While,  in  the  monarch's  name,  a£tf 

An  herald's  voice  forl>ade  the  war. 

For  Bothwell^  tord,  and  Roderick  boli, 

Were  bolb,  he  said,  in  capUve  bold.**— 

But  here  the  lay  made  sudden  stand. 

The  harp  escaped  the  minstrel's  hand ! 

Oft  had  be  stolen  a  glance,  to  spy 

How  Roderick  brook'd  his  minstrelsy  i 

At  first,  the  chieftain,  to  the  chime. 

With  lifted  hand,  kept  feeble  time  i 

That  motion  ceased— yet  feeling  strong 

Varied  his  look  as  changed  the  song  { 

At  length  no  more  his  deafen'd  ear 

The  minstrel  melody  can  bear: 

His  face  grows  sharp,  his  hands  are  clenca  .4 

As  if  some  pang  his  heartstrings  wrenchM  | 

Set  are  his  teeth,  his  &ding  eye 

Is  sternly  fix'd  on  vacancy  $ 

Thus,  motionless,  and  moan  less,  drew 

His  parting  breath,  stout  Roderick  Dhu  I 

Old  Allan-bane  look'd  on  aghast. 

While  grim  and  still  his  spirit  pass'd  ; 

But  when  he  saw  that'  life  was  fled. 

He  pour'd  his  wailing  o'er  the  dead. 

XXII. 

LAMEirr. 
*'  And  art  thou  cold  and  lowly  laid. 
Thy  foeman's  dread,  thy  people's  aid, 
Breadalbane's  boast,  Clan-Alpine's  shade ! 
For  thee  shall  none  a  requiem  say  ? 
— For  thee — ^who  loved  tlM  minstrel'^  lay 
For  thee,  of  Bothwell's  house  the  stay, 
The  shelter  of  her  exiled  line- 
E'en  in  this  prison-house  of  thine, 
I'll  wail  for  Alpine's  honour'd  pine  ^ 

**  What  groans  shall  yonder  valleys  fill ! 
What  shrieks  of  grief  shall  rend  yon  hill  I 
What  tears  of  burning  rage  shall  thrill. 
When  mourns  thy  tribe  thy  battles  done. 
Thy  fall  before  the  race  was  won, 
Thy  sword  ungirt  ere  set  of  sun  ! 
There  breathes  not  clansman  of  thy  line. 
But  would  have  given  his  life  for  thine. 
0  wo  for  Alpine's  honour'd  pine ! 

"  Sad  was  thy  lot  oi\  mortal  stage ! 
The  captive  thrush  may  brook  the  cage. 
The  prison'd  eagle  dies  for  rage. 
Brave  spirit,  do  not  scorn  my  strain ! 
And  when  its  notes  awake  again. 
E'en  she,  so  long  beloved  in  vain. 
Shall  with  my  harp  her  voice  combiM» 
And  mix  her  wo  and  tears  with  mine. 
To  wail  Clan-Alpine's  honour'd  pine.** 

XXIIL 
Ellen,  the  while,  with  bursting  heart, 
Remain'd  in  lordly  bower  apart. 
Where  play'd,  with  many-colour'd  gleaoMb 
Through  storied  pane,  the  rising  beams. 
In  vain  on  gilded  roof  they  fall, 
And  lighten'd  up  a  tapestried  wall. 
And  for  her  use  a  menial  train 
A  rich  collation  spread  in  vain. 
The  banquet  proud,  the  chamber  gay. 
Scarce  drew  one  corioas  glance  astray  | 
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Or,  if  she  look'd,  'twas  but  to  say, 

With  better  omen  dawn'd  the  d&y 

In  that  lone  isle,  where  waved  on  high 

The  dun  deer's  hide  for  canopy  { 

Where  oft  her  noble  father  shared 

The  simple  meal  her  care  prepared. 

While  Lufra,  cronehing  by  her  side. 

Her  station  claim'd  with  jealous  pride. 

And  Douglas,  bent  on  woodland  game. 

Spoke  of  the  chase  to  Malcolm  Gnsme, 

Whose  answer,  oft  at  random  made, 

Thtf  wandering  of  his  thoughts  betray'd. 

Those  who  such  simple  joys  have  known 

Are  taught  to  prize  them  when  they're  gOM, 

But  sudden,  see,  she  lifts  her  head ! 

The  window  seeks  with  cautious  tread. 

What  distant  music  has  the  power 

To  win  her  in  this  woful  hour ! 

Twas  from  a  turret  that  o'erhung 

Her  latticed  bower,  the  strain  was  sung. 

XXIV. 

lAY  or  THE  mPSlSOITEO  BVirrSMAN. 

My  hawk  is  tired  of  perch  and  hood, 
r^y  idle  greyhound  loathes  his  food, 
My  horse  is  weary  of  his  stall. 
And  I  am  sick  of  captive  tbralU 
I  wish  I  were  as  I  have  been. 
Hunting  the  hart  in  forest  green, 
With  bended  bow  and  bloodhound  free^ 
For  that's  the  life  is  meet  for  me. 

*  I  hate  to  learn  the  ebb  of  time 
From  yon  dull  steeple's  drowsy  chime. 
Or  mark  it  as  the  sunbeams  crawl. 
Inch  after  inch,  along  the  wall. 
The  lark  was  wont  my  matins  ring. 
The  sable  rook  my  vespers  sing ; 
These  towers,  although  a  king's  they  be. 
Have  not  a  hall  of  joy  for  me. 

**  No  more  at  dawning  morn  I  rise. 
And  sun  myself  in  Ellen's  eyes, 
Drive  the  fleet  deer  the  forest  through. 
And  homeward  wend  with  evening  dewf 
A  blithesome  welcome  blithely  meet. 
And  lay  my  trophies  at  her  feet. 
While  fled  the  eve  on  wing  of  glee.—  / 

That  life  is  lost  to  love  and  me !" 

XXV. 

The  heart-sick  lay  was  hardly  said, 

The  listener  had  not  turn'd  her  head. 

It  trickled  still,  the  starting  tear. 

When  light  a  footstep  struck  her  ear. 

And  Snowdoun's  graceful  knight  was  near. 

She  turn'd  the  hastier,  lest  again 

The  prisoner  should  renew  his  strain. 

-  0  welcome,  brave  Fitz-James  !"  she  said ; 

^  How  may  an  almost  orphan  maid 

Pay  the  deep  debt"— *<  0  say  not  so ! 

To  mo  no  gratitude  you  owe. 

Not  mine,  alas .'  the  boon  to  give. 

And  bid  thy  noble  father  live  i 

I  can  but  be  thy  guide,  sweet  maid. 

With  Scotland's  king  thy  suit  to  aid. 


No  tyrant  he,  though  ire  and  prI4o 
May  lead  his  better  mood  aside. 
Come,  Ellen,  come !— 'tis  more  than  time  t 
He  holds  his  court  at  morning  prime.'^ 
With  beating  heart  and  bosom  wrung. 
As  to  a  brother's  arm  she  clung  { 
Gently  he  dried  the  falling  tear, 
And  gently  whisper'd  hope  and  cheer  t 
Her  faltering  steps  half  led,  half  stay'd. 
Through  gallery  fair  and  high  arcade, 
Till,  at  hi»  touch,  its  wings  of  pride 
A  portal  arch  unfolded  wide. 

XXVI. 

Within  twas  brilliant  all  and  light, 
A  thronging  scene  of  figures  bright; 
It  glow'd  on  Ellen's  dazzled  sight. 
As  when  the  setting  sun  has  given 
Ten  thousand  hues  to  summer  even. 
And,  from  their  tissue,  fancy  frames 
Aerial  knights  and  fairy  dames. 
Still  by  Fitz-James  her  footing  stay'd, 
A  few  faint  steps  she  forward  made. 
Then  slow  her  drooping  head  she  raised. 
And  fearful  round  the  presence  gazed  i 
For  him  she  sought  who  own'd  this  state. 
The  dreadful  prince  whose  will  was  fate  ^« 
She  gazed  on  many  a  princely  port, 
Might  well  have  ruled  a  royal  court  t 
On  many  a  splendid  garb  she  gazed—* 
Then  turn'd  bewilder'd  and  amazed, 
For  all  stood  bare :  and,  in  the  room, 
Fitz-James  alone  wore  cap  and  plume. 
To<him  each  lady's  look  was  lent; 
On  him  each  courtier's  eye  was  bent; 
Midst  furs  and  silks  and  jewels  sheen. 
He  stood,  in  simple  Lincoln  green. 
The  centre  of  the  glittering  ring ; 
And  Snowdoun's  knight  is  Scotland's  king. 

XXVII. 

As  wreath  of  snow,  on  mountain  breast. 
Slides  from  the  rock  that  gave  it  rest. 
Poor  Ellen  glided  from  her  stay. 
And  at  the  monarch's  feet  she  lay ; 
No  word  her  choking  voice  commands- 
She  show'd  the  ring — she  clasp'd  her  handt. 
O !  not  a  moment  could  be  brook, 
The  generous  prince,  that  suppliant  look ! 
Gently  he  raised  her — and,  the  while, 
Check'd  with  a  glance  the  circle's  smile; 
Graceful,  but  grave,  her  brow  he  kiss'd, 
And  bade  her  terrors  be  dismiss'd ; — 
"  Yes,  fair,  the  wandering  poor  Fitz-Jamet 
The  fealty  oi  Scottond  claims. 
To  him  thy  woes,  thy  wishes,  bring ; 
He  will  redeem  his  signet  ring. 
Ask  naught  for  Douglas :— yestereven 
His  prince  and  he  have  much  forgiven : 
Wrong  hath  he  had  from  slanderous  tongue  • 
I,  from  his  rebel  kinsman,  wrong. 
We  would  not  to  the  vulgar  crowd 
Yield  what  they  craved  with  clamour  loud ; 
Calmly  we  heard  and  judged  his  cause ; 
Our  council  aided,  and  our  laws. 
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I  ttanchM  thy  father's  dnth-fttid  ttern, 
With  stoat  De  Vans  tod  gny  Glennini  i 
And  BotiiwtU't  lord  henceforth  we  owb 
The  friend  mad  bulwark  df  oar  throne- 
Sat,  lovely  infidel,  how  now  ? 
What  cloudfl  thy  misbelieTiDg  brow  ^ 
Lord  Jamee  of  Douglas,  lend  thine  aid— 
Thou  most  confirm  this  doubting  maid.** 

XXVIII. 
Then  forth  the  noble  Douglas  sprang, 
And  on  his  neck  his  daughter  hang. 
The  monarch  drank,  that  happj  hour, 
The  sweetest,  holiest  draught  of  power — 
When  it  can  say,  with  godlike  voice. 
Arise,  sad  virtue,  and  rejoice ! 
Tet  would  not  James  the  general  eye 
On  nature's  raptures  long  should  pry  s 
He  stepp'd  between—"  Nay,  Douglas,  nay, 
Steal  not  my  proselyte  away ! 
The  riddle  'tis  my  right  to  read. 
That  brought  this  happy  chance  to  speed.— 
Yes,  Ellen,  when  disguised  I  stray 
In  life's  more  low  but  happier  way, 
Tis  under  name  which  veils  my  power. 
Nor  falsely  veils — for  Stirling's  tower 
Of  yore  the  name  of  Soowdoun  claims. 
And  Normans  call  me  James  Fitz-James. 
Thus  watch  I  o'ei  insulted  laws. 
Thus  learn  to  right  the  injured  cause." 
Then  in  a  tone  apart  and  low, 
^  Ah,  little  tra  t'ress !  none  must  know 
What  idle  dream,  what  lighter  thought. 
What  vanity  full  dearly  bought, 
Join'd  to  thine  eye's  dark  witchcraft,  drew 
My  spell-bound  steps  to  Ben-venue, 
In  dangerous  hour,  and  all  but  gave 
Thy  monarch's  life  to  mountain  gUive !" 
Aloud  he  spoke—'*  Thou  stUl  dost  hold 
That  little  Ulisman  of  gold, 
Pledge  of  my  faith,  Fits-James's  ring— 
What  seeks  fair  Ellen  of  the  king  ?" 

XXIX. 

Full  well  the  conscious  maiden  guess'd 
He  probed  the  weakness  of  her  breast; 
Bat,  with  that  consciousness  there  came 
A  lightening  of  her  fears  for  Graeme, 
And  more  she  deem'd  the  monarch's  ire 
Kindled  'gainst  him,  who,  for  her  sire. 
Rebellious  broadsword  boldly  drew  | 
And,  to  her  generous  feeling  true, 
She  craved  the  grace  of  Roderick  Dhu. — 
*<  Forbear  thy  suit ;— the  King  of  kings 
Alone  can  stay  life's  parting  wings  t 
I  knew  his  heart,  I  knew  his  hand, 
Have  shared  hu  cheer  and  proved  his  brand. 


My  fairest  earldom  woakl  I  give 
To  bid  Clan-AlyaM'fl  chieftain  live  !^ 
Hast  thoa  bo  ether  boon  to  crave  ? 
No  other  captive  friend  to  save  ?"— 
Blushing  she  tam'd  her  from  the  king. 
And  to  the  Denglas  gave  the  ring, 
As  if  she  wished  her  sire  to  speak 
The  suit  that  stain'd  her  glowing  cheek.— 
«  Nay,  then  my  pledge  has  lost  its  force. 
And  stubborn  juslSee  holds  her  come. 
Malcolm,  cone  forth  I*^— And,  at  the  wocd, 
Down  kneel'd  the  Onnne  to  Scotland*k  lovi. 
**  For  thee,  rash  youth,  no  suppliant  sacs. 
From  thee  may  vengeance  claim  her  duet. 
Who,  nurtured  underneath  our  smile. 
Has  paid  our  care  by  treacherous  wile. 
And  sought,  amid  thy  faithful  clan, 
A  refuge  for  an  outlawed  man. 
Dishonouring  thus  thy  loyal  name.— 
Fetters  and  warder  for  the  Gneme  !** 
His  chain  of  gold  the  king  unstrung. 
The  links  o'er  Malcolm's  neck  he  flung. 
Then  gently  drew  the  glittering  band. 
And  laid  the  clasp  on  Ellen's  hand. 


Harp  of  the  north,  farewell !  the  hills  grow  dark, 

On  purple  peaks  a  deeper  shade  descending; 
In  twilight  copse  the  glowworm  lights  her  spark  ; 

The  deer,  half  seen,  are  to  the  covert  wending. 
Resume  thy  wizard  elm !  the  fountain  lending. 

And  the  wild  breeze,  thy  wilder  minstrelsy ; 
Thy  numbers  sweet  with  nature's  vespers  blendmg. 

With  distant  fcho  from  the  fold  and  lea. 
And  herd-boy's  evening  pipe,  and  horn  of  hoarinf 
bee. 

Yet  once  again,  farewell,  thou  minstrel  liarp ! 

Yet,  once  again,  forgive  my  feeble  sway. 
And  little  reck  I  of  the  censure  sharp, 

May  idly  cavil  at  an  idle  lay. 
Much  have  I  owed  thy  strains  on  life's  long  way, 

Thro'  secret  woes  the  werid  has  never  known, 
When  on  the  weary  night  dawn'd  wearier  day. 

And  bitter  was  the  grief  devour'd  alone. 
That  I  o'erlive  such  woes,  enchantress !  is  thfaic 
own. 

Hark !  as  my  lingering  footsteps  slow  retire- 
Some  spirit  of  the  air  has  waked  thy  string  I 

Tis  now  a  seraph  bold,  with  touch  of  fire, 
'Tis  now  the  brush  of  fairy's  frolic  wings 

Receding  no^,  the  dying  numbers  ring 
Fainter  and  fainter  down  the  rugged  dell. 

And  now  the  mountain  breezes  scarcely  bring 
A  wandering  witch-note  of  the  distant  spell~* 

And  now,  'tis  silent  all !  Enchantress,  &re  thee 
welL 
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'*The  bleningi  of  the  efll  (enll,  which  are  etinet,  were 
upon  hhn.*  Badtm  7b/«. 


This  ballftd  was  written  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Lewis,  to  be  inserted  in  bis  TaUt  qf  Wondir,  It 
is  the  third  in  a  series  of  four  ballads,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Elementary  Spirits.  The  story  is,  howeyer, 
partly  historical  $  for  it  is  recorded,  that,  during  the 
struggles  of  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  a 
knight  templar,  called  Saint  Alban,  deserted  to  the 
Saracens,  and  deHiated  the  Christians  in  many 
combats,  till  he  was  finally  routed  and  slain,  in  a 
conflict  with  King  Baldwin,  under  the  walls  af  Je- 
rusalem. 

Bold  knights  and  fair  dames,  to  my  harp  give  an  ear, 
Of  love,  and  of  war,  and  of  wonder  to  hear  \ 
And  you  haply  may  sigh,  in  the  midst  of  your  glee, 
At  the  tale  of  Count  Albert,  and  fair  Rosalie. 

O  see  3rou  that  castle,  so  strong  and  so  high  } 
And  see  you  that  lady,  the  tear  in  her  eye  } 
And  see  you  that  palmer  from  Palestine's  land. 
The  shell  on  his  hat,  and  the  staff  in  his  hand  ? 

<*  Now,  palmer,  gray  palmer,  0  tell  unto  me. 
What  news  bring  you  home  from  the  Holy  Countrie } 
And  how  goes  the  warfare  by  Galilee's  strand  ? 
And  how  fare  our  nobles,  the  flower  of  the  land  ?" 

**  0  well  goes  the  warfare  by  Galilee's  wave, 
For  Gilead,  and  Nablous,  and  Ramah  we  have  \ 
And  well  fare  our  nobles  by  Mount  Lebanon, 
For  the  heathen  have  lost,  and  the  Christians  have 
won." 

A  fair  chain  of  gold  mid  her  ringlets  there  hung: 
O'er  the  palmer's  gray  locks  the  fair  chain  has  she 

flung; 
<0  palmer,  gray  palmer,  this  chain  be  thy  fee. 
For  the  news  thou  hast  brought  from  the  Holy 

Countrie. 

«  And,  palmer,  good  palmer,  by  Galilee's  wave, 
O  saw  ye  Count  Albert,  the  gentle  and  brave  ? 
When  the  crescent  went  back,  and  the  red-cross 

rush'd  on, 
O  saw  ye  him  foremost  on  Mount  Lebanon  ?" 

*'0  lady,  fair  lady,  the  tree  green  it  grows ; 

0  lady,  fair  lady,  the  stream  pure  it  flows  t 

Your  castle  stands  strong,  and  your  hopes  soar  on 

high  I 
But  lady,  fair  lady,  all  blossoms  to  die. 

«The  green  boughs  they  wither,  the  thunderbolt 

falls. 
It  leaves  of  your  castle  but  levin-scorch'd  walls  \ 
The  pure  stream  runs  muddy }  the  gay  hope  is.gone  % 
Count  Albert  is  prisoner  on  Mount  Lebanon." 

0  she's  ta'en  a  horse,  should  be  fleet  at  her  speed } 

And  she's  ta'en  a  sword,  should  be  sharp  at  her 

need) 


And  she  has  ta'en  shipping  for  Palestine's  land. 
To  ransom  Count  Albert  from  Soldanrie's  hand. 

Small  thought  had  Count  Albert  on  fair  Rosalie, 
Small  thought  on  his  faith,  or  his  knighthood  had  he 
A  heathenish  damsel  his  light  heart  had  won. 
The  Soldan's  fair  daughter  of  Mount  Lebanon. 

"O  Ckristian,  brave  Christian,  my  love  wouldit 

thou  be. 
Three  things  must  thou  do  ere  I  hearken  to  thee; 
Our  laws  and  our  worship  on  thee  shalt  thou  take) 
And  this  thou  shalt  first  do  for  Zulema's  sake. 

*<  And,  next,  in  the  cavetn,  where  bums  evermore 
The  mystical  flame  which  the  Kurdmans  adore. 
Alone,  and  in  silence,  three  nights  shalt  thou  wake  \ 
And  this  thou  shalt  next  do  for  Zulema's  sake. 

"And,  last,  thou  shalt  aid  us  with  counsel  and 

hand. 
To  drive  the  Frank  robber  from  Palestine's  land  { 
For  my  lord  and  my  love  then  Count  Albert  I'll  take. 
When  all  this  is  accomplish'd  for  Zulemat  sake." 

He  has  thrown  by  his  helmet  and  cross-handled 

sword. 
Renouncing  his  knighthood,  denying  his  Lord ; 
He  has  ta'en  the  green  caftan,  and  turban  put  on. 
For  the  love  of  the  maiden  of  fair  Lebanon. 

And  in  the  dread  cavern,  deep,  deep  undor  ground. 
Which  fifty  steel  gates  and  steel  portals  surround. 
He  has  watch'd  until  daybreak,  but  sight  saw  he 

none. 
Save  the  flame  burning  bright  on  its  altar  of  stone. 

Amazed  was  the  princess,  the  Soldan  amaied. 
Sore  murmur'd  the  priests   as  on   Albert  they 

gazed) 
They  search'd  all  his  garments,  and,  under  his 

weeds, 
They  found,  and  took  from  hiin,  his  rosary  beads. 

Again  in  the  cavern,  deep,  deep  under  ground. 
He  watch'd  the  lone  night,  while  the  winds  whis- 
tled round ; 
Far  off  was  their  murmur,  it  came  not  more  nigh ) 
The  flame  bum'd  unmoved,  and  naught  else  did  he 
spy. 

Loud  murmur'd  the  priests,  and  amazed  was  the 

king, 
While  many  dark  spells  of  their  witchcraft  they 

sing) 
They  search'd  Albert's  body,  and,  lo !  on  his  breast 
Was  the  sign  of  the  cross,  by  his  father  impress'd. 

The  priests  they  erase  it  with  care  and  with  pain, 
And  the  recreant  retum'd  to  the  cavern  again ) 
But,  as  he  descended,  a  whisper  there  fell- 
It  was  his  good  angel,  who  bade  him  farewell  \ 

High  bristled  his  hair,  his  heart  flutter'd  and  beat. 
And  he  tum'd  him  five  steps,  half  resolved  to  re* 

treat) 
But  his  heart  it  was  harden'd,  his  purpose  wat 

gone. 
When  ut  thought  of  the  maid  of  fair  Lebanon. 
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Scaret  pats'd  ho  the  trchwty,  the  threshold  •carce 

trod, 
When  the  winds  from  the  four  points  of  heaven 

were  abroad  $ 
They  made  each  steel  portal  to  rattle  and  ring. 
And,  borne  on  the  blast,  camb  the  dread  Fire-King. 

Full  sore  rock'd  the  cavern  whene'er  be  d«ew  nigh  i 
The  fire  on  the  altar  blaied  bkkering  and  high } 
In  volcanic  eJrpfosions  the  mountains  proclaim 
The  dreadful  approach  of  the  monarch  of  flame. 

Unmeasured  in  height,  uodistinguish'd  in  form. 
His  breath  it  was  lightning,  his  voice  it  was  storm  s 
I  ween  the  stout  heart  of  Count  Albert  was  tame. 
When  be  saw  in  his  terrors  the  monarch  of  flame. 

In  his  hand  a  broad  falchion  blue  glimmerM  through 

smoke, 
And  Mount  Lebanon  shook  as  the  monarch  he 

spoke  I 
**  With  this  brand  shalt  thou  conquer,  thus  long, 

and  no  more, 
Till  thou  bend  to  the  cross,  and  the  virgin  adore." 

The  clond-shrouded  arm  gives  the  weapon  i  and, 

*ee! 
The  recreant  receives  the  charm'd  gift  on  his 

kneet 
The  thunders  grow  distant,  and  faint  gleam  the 

fires. 
As,  borne  on  his  whirlwind,  the  phantom  retires. 

Coant  Albert  has  arm'd  him  the  Paynim  among  i 
Though  his  heart  it  was  lilse,  yet  his  arm  it  was 

strong} 
And  the  red-cross  waz'd  isint,  and  the  crescent 

came  on. 
From  the  day  be  commanded  on  Mount  Lebanon. 

From  Lebanon's  forest  to  Galilee's  wave. 

The  sands  of  Samaar  drank  the  blood  of  the  brave  s 

Till  the  knights  of  the  temple  and  knights  of  St 

John, 
With  Salem's  king  BaMwin,  against  him  came  on. 

The  war-cymbals  clatter'd,  the  trumpets  replied. 
The  lances  were  couch,'d,  and  ttibj  ctosed  on  each 

side; 
And  horsemen  and  horses  Count  Albert  o'erthrew. 
Till  he  pierced  the  thick  tumult  King  Baldwin 

unto. 

Against  the  charm'd  blade  which  Count  Albert  did 
wield, 

The  fence  had  been  vain  of  the  king's  red-cross 
shield ; 

But  a  page  thrust  him  forward  the  mounich  be- 
fore. 

And  cleft  the  proud  turban  the  renegade  wore. 

So  fell  was  the  dint,  that  Count  Albert  stoop'd  low 
Before  the  cross'd  shield,  to  his  steel  saddle-bow  | 
And  scarce  had  he  bent  to  the  red-cross  his  head, 
«  Bonne  grace,  notre  dame,**  he  unwittingly  said. 

Sore  sigh'd  the  charm'd  sword,  for  Its  virtue  was 

o'er;  , 

It  sprung  from  his  grasp,  and  was  never  seen  more  t 


But  true  men  have  said,  that  the  lightning's  red 

wing 
Did  waft  back  the  brand  to  the  diead  Flie-King. 

He  clench'd  kis  set  teeth,  and  his  ganntletted  hand  i 
He  strttch'd,  with  one  buffet,  that  page  on  tlM 

strand; 
As  back  from  the  stripling  the  broken  casqw 

roU'd, 
Tou  might  see  the  blue  eyes,  and  the  ringlets  of 

gold. 

SlMwt  time  had  Count  Albert  in  honor  to  stire 
Ob  tlnse  death-ewimming  eye-balls,  and  bigood* 

clotted  hair;  ^ 

For  down  came  the  Templars,  ISce  Cedroo  in  flood. 
And  died  their  kwg  lanees  In  Saracen  blood. 

The  Saracens,  Kurdmans,  and  Ishmaelites  yield 
To  the  scallop,  the  saltier,  and  crosletted  shield; 
And  the  eagles  were  gorged  with  the  infidel  dead. 
Prom  fietfasaida'te  fountains  to  Ifapthali'te  head.    « 

The  battle  is  over  on  Betbsaida's  plain. 

0!   who  is  yon  Paynim  lies  stretched  'mid  thft 

slain? 
And  who  is  yon  page  lying  cold  at  his  knee  ? 
0 !  who  but  Count  Albert  and  fiiir  Rosalie. 

The  lady  was  buried  in  Salem's  bless'd  bound. 
The  count  he  was  left  to  the  vulture  and  hound: 
Her  soul  to  high  mercy  our  lady  did  bring; 
His  went  on  the  blast  to  the  dread  Fire-King. 

Yet  many  a  minstrel,  in  harping,  can  tell. 

How  the  ted-cross  it  conquer'd,  the  crescent  it  fell  i 

And  lords  and  gigr  ladies  have  sigh'd,  'mid  their 

At  the  tale  of  Count  Albert  and  fair  Rosalie. 


THE  WILD  HUNTSMEN. 


This  is  a  translation,  or  rmther  an  knltation,  of 
the  Wiide  Jager  of  the  German  poet  Biirger.  The 
tradition  upon  which  it  is  founded  bears,  that  for- 
merly a  wildgrave,  or  keeper  of  a  royal  forest, 
named  Falkenburg,  was  so  much  addicted  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase,  and  otherwise  so  extremely 
profligate  and  cruel,  that  he  not  only  followed  this 
unhallowed  amusement  on  the  Sabbath,  and  other 
days  consecrated  to  religious  duty,  but  accompa- 
nied it  with  the  most  unheard-of  oppression  upon 
the  poor  peasants  who  were  under  his  vassalage. 
When  this  second  Nimrod  died,  the  people  adopts 
ed  a  superstition,  founded  probably  on  the  many 
various  uncouth  sounds  beard  in  the  depth  of  a 
German  forest,  during  the  silence  of  the  night 
They  conceived  they  still  beard  the  cry  of  the 
wildgrave's  bounds ;  and  the  well-known  cheer  of 
the  deceased  hunter,  the  sound  of  bto  bocse'ft  ieet, 
and  the  rustUng  of  the  l>ranches  before  the  game, 
the  pack,  and  the  sportsmen,  axe  also  distinctly 
discriminated;  but  the  phantoms  are  rarely,  if 
ever,  vbible.  Once,  as  a  benighted  chaueur  heard 
this  infernal  chase  pass  by  him,  at  the  sound  of  the 
halloo,  with  which  the  spectre  huntsman  cheered 
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hli  howds,  be  could  not  refrain  from  crying, 
"Gluck  zu,  Falkmbtirgr*  (Good  tport  to  ye, 
Falkenburg  I)  «« Doit  thou  wish  me  good  sport  ?" 
tDswered  a  boane  Toice;  **thoii  shalt  share  the 
game  ;*'  and  there  was  thrown  at  him  what  seemed 
to  be  a  huge  piece  of  foul  carrion.  The  daring 
chMseur  lost  two  of  bis  best  horses  soon  after,  and 
never  perfectly  recovered  the  personal  effects  of 
this  ghostly  greeting.  Thb  tale,  though  told  with 
some  variation,  is  universally  believed  all  over 
Germany. 

The  French  had  a  similar  tradition  concerning 
an  atrial  hunter,  who  infoslid  the  forest  of  Fon- 
tainebleau.  He  was  sometimes  visible  i  when  he 
appeared  as  a  huntsman,  surrounded  with  dogs,  a 
tall  grisly  figure.  Some  account  of  him  may  be 
found  in  **  Sully's  Memoirs,"  who  says  he  was 
called  Le  Grande  Vttuur,  At  one  time  he  chose 
to  hunt  so  near  the  palace,  that  the  attendants,  and, 
if  I  mistake  not.  Sully  himself,  came  out  into  the 
court,  supposing  it  was  the  sound  of  the  king  re- 
turning from  the  chase.  This  phantom  is  else- 
where called  Saint  Hnbert 

The  superstition  seems  to  have  been  very  ge- 
neral, as  appears  from  the  following  fine  poetical 
description  of  this  phantom  chase,  as  it  was  heard 
in  the  wilds  of  Ross-shire. 


**Ere  since,  of  old,  the  haughty  thanes  of 
So  lo  the  simple  swain  tradition  tells—  •• 
Were  wont  with  clans,  and  ready  vasials  throng'd 
To  wake  the  bounding  stag,  or  guiliy  wol^ 
There  oft  is  heard,  at  midnight,  or  at  noon, 
Beginning  laiot,  but  ri.<ing  still  more  loud, 
And  nearer,  voice  of  hunters,  and  of  hounds, 
And  horns  hoarse-winded,  blowing  far  and  keen:— 
Forthwith  the  hubbub  multiplies;  the  gale 
Labours  with  wilder  shrieks  and  rifer  din 
Of  hoi  pursuit;  the  broken  cry  of  deer 
Mangled  by  tbrouling  dogs;  the  shouts  of  men, 
And  hooft  thick  beating  on  the  hollow  hiU. 
Sudden  the  grazing  heifer  in  the  vaU 
Suns  at  the  noise,  and  both  the  herdsman's  ears 
Tingle  with  inward  dread.    Aghast  he  eyes 
The  mounuin^s  height,  and  all  the  ridges  round. 
Yet  not  one  trace  of  living  wight  discerns; 
Nor  knows,  o'erawM,  and  trembling  as  he  stands, 
To  what  or  whom  he  owes  his  Idle  fear, 
To  ghost,  to  witch,  to  fairy,  or  to  fiend ; 
But  wonden,  and  no  end  of  wondering  finds." 

acoUUh  Descriptive  Potnu,  pp.  167, 168. 

A  posthumous  miracle  of  father  Lesly,  a  Scottish 
Capuchin,  related  to  his  being  buried  on  a  hill 
haunted  by  these  unearthly  cries  of  hounds  and 
huntsmen.  After  bis  sainted  relics  had  been  de- 
posited there,  the  noise  was  never  heard  more. 
The  reader  will  find  this,  and  other  miracles,  re- 
.  corded  in  the  life  of  father  Bonaventura,  which  is 
written  in  the  choicest  Italian. 


TuE  wildgnve  winds  his  bugle  horn. 
To  horse,  to  horse !  halloo,  halk>o ! 

His  fiery  courser  snuffs  the  mom. 
And  thronging  serfs  their  lord  ptirsue. 

The  eager  pack,  from  couples  freed. 
Dash  through  the  bush,  the  brier,  the  brake  j 

While  answering  bound,  and  bom,  and  steed. 
The  mountain  echoes  startling  wake. 
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The  beams  of  God*s  own  hallow^  day 
Had  psinted  yonder  spire  with  gold. 

And,  calling  sinful  men  to  pray. 
Loud,  long,  and  deep,  the  bell  bad  toU'di 

But  still  the  wildgrave  onward  rides  j 
Halloo,  halloo !  and  hark  again ! 

When,  spurring  from  opposing  sides, 
Two  stranger  horsemen  Join  the  train. 

Who  was  each  stranger,  left  and  right. 
Well  may  I  guess,  but  dare  not  tell  i 

The  right  hand  steed  was  silver  white. 
The  left,  the  swarthy  hue  of  helL 

The  right  hand  horseman,  young  and  fair. 
His  smile  was  like  the  mom  of  May  | 

The  left,  from  eye  of  tawny  glare. 
Shot  midnight  lightning^  lurid  ray. 

He  waved  his  huntsman's  cap  on  high. 
Cried,  **  Welcome,  welcome,  noble  lord ! 

What  sport  can  earth,  or  sea,  or  sky. 
To  match  the  princely  chase,  afford  ?" 

**  Cease  thy  loud  bugle's  clanging  knell," 
Cried  the  fair  youth,  with  silver  voices 

**  And  for  devotion's  choral  swell 
Exchange  the  rade  unballow'd  noise. 

<*  To-day  the  ill-omen 'd  chase  forbear. 
Ton  bell  yet  summons  to  the  fane  $ 

To-day  the  warning  spirit  hear. 
To-morrow  thou  mayst  mourn  in  vain.* 

**  Away,  and  sweep  the  glades  along !" 
The  sable  hunter  hoarse  replies  j 

**  To  muttering  monks  leave  matin  song. 
And  bells,  and  books,  and  mysteries." 

The  wildgnve  spurr'd  bis  ardent  steed. 
And,  lanching  forward  with  a  bound, 

"  Who,  for  thy  drowsy  priest-like  rede. 
Would  leave  the  .ovial  bom  and  hound . 

/*  Hence,  if  our  manly  sport  offend ! 

With  pious  fools  go  chant  and  pray  t 
Well  hast  thou  spoke,  my  dark-brow'd  friend 

Halloo,  halloo !  and,  hark  away  1" 

The  wildgrave  spurr'd  his  courser  light. 
O'er  moss  and  moor,  o'er  holt  and  bill 

And  on  the  left,  and  on  the  right. 
Each  stranger  horseman  follow'd  stilL 

Up  springs,  from  yonder  tangled  thorn, 
A  stag  more  white  than  mountain  snow 

And  louder  rung  the  wildgrave's  bom, 
<'Hark  forward,  forward !  holla,  bo !" 

A  heedless  wretch  had  eross'd  the  ways 
He  gasps,  the  thundering  hoofs  belo.w  i 
'  But,  live  who  can,  or  die  who  may, 
Still,  **  Forward,  forward  I"  on  they  gl 

See,  where  yon  simple  fences  meet, 
A  field  with  autumn's  blessings  crown 

See,  prostrate  at  the  wildgrave's  feet, 
A  husbandman,  with  toil  embrown'd 
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**  O  mercy,  mercy,  Loble  lord ! 

Spare  the  p(X)r*8  pittance,"  was  bis  cry, 
"  Eam'd  by  the  sweat  these  brows  have  pour'd, 

in  scorching  hour  of  fierce  Jaly  ?*' 

Earnest  the  right  hand  stranger  pleads, 
The  left  still  cheering  to  the  prey, 

Th*  impetuous  earl  no  warning  heeds. 
But  furious  holds  the  onward  way. 

«  Away,  thou  hound  so  basely  bom. 
Or  dread  the  scourge's  echoing  blow !" 

Then  loudly  rung  his  bugle  horn. 
Hark  forward,  forward,  holla,  ho !" 

80  said,  so  done :  a  single  bound 
Clears  the  poor  labourer's  humble  pale ) 

Wild  follows  man,  and  horse,  and  bounds 
Like  dark  December's  stormy  gale. 

And  man,  and  horse,  and  hound,  and  hom. 
Destructive  sweep  the  field  along  1 

While  joying  o'er  the  wasted  com. 
Fell  famine  marks  the  maddening  throng. 

Again  uproused,  the  timorous  prey 
Scours  moss,  and  moor,  and  holt,  and  hill ; 

Hard  mn,  he  feels  his  strength  decay. 
And  trusts  for  life  his  simple  skill. 

Too  dangerous  solitude  appear'd ; 

He  seeks  the  shelter  of  the  crowd ; 
Amid  the  flock's  domestic  herd 

His  hamiless  head  he  hopes  to  shroud. 

O'er  moss,  and  moor,  and  holt,  and  hill. 
His  track  the  steady  bloodhounds  trace  s 

O'er  moss  and  moor,  unwearied  still, 
The  furious  earl  pursues  the  chase. 

Full  lowly  did  the  herdsman  hU ; 

**  O  spare,  thou  noble  baron,  spare 
These  herds,  a  widow's  little  all ; 

These  flocks  an  orphan's  fleecy  care  ?" 

Earnest  the  right  hand  stranger  pleads, 
The  left  still  cheering  to  the  prey  j 

The  earl  nor  prayer  nor  pity  heeds. 
But  furious  keeps  the  onward  way. 

«  Unmanner'd  dog !  to  stop  my  sport 
Vain  were  thy  cant  and  beggar  whine. 

Though  human  spirits,  of  thy  sort, 
Were  tenants  of  these  carrion  kine .'" 

Again  he  winds  his  bugle  horn, 
«  Hark  forward,  forward,  holla,  ho !" 

And  through  the  herd,  in  mthless  scom. 
He  cheers  his  furious  hounds  to  go. 

In  heaps  the  throttled  Tictims  fall ; 

Down  sinks  their  mangled  herdsman  near* 
The  murderous  cries  the  stag  appal — 

Again  he  starts,  new  nerved  by  fear. 

With  blood  besmear'd,  and  white  with  foam, 
While  big  the  tears  of  anguish  pour 

He  seeks,  amid  the  forest's  gloom, 
The  humble  hermit's  hallow'd  bower. 


But  maa  and  horse,  and  horn  and  bound* 

Fast  rattling  on  his  traces  go ; 
The  sacred  chapel  rung  around 

With,  **  Hark  away .'  and,  holla,  ho  (" 

All  mild,  amid  the  route  profane. 
The  holy  hermit  pour'd  his  prayers 

"  Forbear  with  blood  God's  house  to  stain  1 
Revere  his  altar,  and  forbear ! 

**  The  meanest  brate  has  rights  to  plead. 
Which  wrong'd  by  cruelty  or  pride. 

Draw  vengeance  on  the  rathless  head : 
Be  wara'd  at  led^b,  and  turn  aside." 

Still  the  fair  horseman  anxious  pleads ; 

The  black,  wild  whooping,  points  the  pnj  1 
Alas !  the  earl  no  warning  heeds. 

But  frantic  keeps  the  forward  way. 

«  Holy  or  not,  or  right  or  wrong. 
Thy  altar,  and  its  rites,  I  spurn ; 

Not  sainted  martyr's  sacred  song. 
Not  God  himself,  shall  make  me  turn  !** 

He  spurs  his  horse,  he  winds  his  hom, 
**  Hark  forward,  forward,  holla,  ho  !*" 

But  off,  on  wirlwind's  pinions  borne. 
The  stag,  the  hut,  the  hermit,  go. 

And  horse,  and  man,  and  horn,  and  iumnd^ 
And  clamour  of  the  chase  was  gone  t 

For  hoofs,  and  howls,  and  bugle  sound, 
A  deadly  silence  reign 'd  alone. 

Wild  gazed  th'  affrighted  earl  around; 

He  strove  in  vain  to  wake  his  bora ; 
In  vain  to  call ;  for  not  a  sound 

Could  from  his  anxious  lips  be  borne. 

He  listens  for  his  trasty  hounds ; 

No  distant  baying  reach'd  his  ears: 
His  courser,  rooted  to  the  ground. 

The  quickening  spur  unmindful  bean. 

Still  dark  and  darker  frown  the  shades. 
Dark  as  the  darkness  of  the  grave ; 

And  not  a  sound  the  still  invades. 
Save  what  a  distant  torrent  gave. 

High  o'er  the  sinner's  humbled  head 
At  length  the  solemn  silence  broke  s 

And  from  a  cloud  of  swarthy  red. 
The  awful  voice  of  thunder  spoke. 

**  Oppressor  of  creation  £ur  i 

Apostate  spirits'  harden'd  tool ! 
Scoroer  of  God !  Scourge  of  the  poor ! 

The  measure  of  thy  cup  is  full. 

<*  Be  chased  forever  through  the  wood  % 
Forever  roam  th'  affrighted  wild ; 

And  let  thy  fate  ms^mct  the  proud, 
God's  meanest  creature  is  his  child." 

'Twas  hush'd  t  one  flash,  of  sombre  glar«^ 
With  yellow  ting'd  the  forest  brown ; 

Up  rose  the  wildgrave's  bristling  hair. 
And  horror  chill'd  each  nerve  and  bone^ 
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CM  pour'd  the  sweat  in  freezing  rill; 

A  rbing  wind  began  to  sing ; 
And  louder,  louder,  louder  still, 

Brought  sloim  and  tempest  on  its  wing. 

Earth  beard  the  call !  Her  entrails  rend  \ 
From  yawning  rifts,  with  many  a  yell, 

Mix'd  with  sulphureous  flames,  ascend 
The  misbegotten  dogs  of  hell. 

What  ghastly  huntsman  next  arose. 
Well  may  I  guess,  but  dare  not  tell ; 

His  eye  like  midnight  lightning  glows. 
His  steed  the  swarthy  hue  of  hclU 

The  wildgrave  flies  o'er  bush  and  thorn, 
With  many  a  shrielr  of  helpless  wo ;     ^ 

Behind  him  hound,  and  horse,  and  horn. 
And,  •«  Hark  away,  and  holla,  h^ !»» 

With  wild  despair's  reverted  eye. 
Close,  close  behind,  he  marks  the  throng. 

With  bloody  fangs,  and  eager  cry. 
In  frantic  fear  he  scours  along. 

Still,  still  shall  last  the  dreadful  chase, 
Till  time  itself  shall  have  an  end: 

By  day  they  scour  earth's  cavem'd  space, 
At  midnight's  witching  hour  ascend. 

This  is  the  horn,  and  hound,  and  horse. 
That  oft  the  lated  peasant  hears ; 

Appall'd  he  signs  the  frequent  cross. 
When  the  wild  din  invades  his  ears. 

The  wakeful  priest  oft  drops  a  tear 
For  human  pride,  for  human  wo. 

When  at  his  midnight  mass,  he  hears 
Th»  infernal  cry  of  «  Holla,  ho  !•• 


THE  BATTLE  OP  SEMPACH. 


Tmsf.  verses  area  literal  translation  of  an 
ancient  Swiss  ballad  upon  the  battle  of  Sempach, 
fougrtt  9th  July,  1386,  being  the  victory  by  which 
the  Swiss  cantons  esUblished  their  independence. 
The  author  is  Albert  Tehudi,  denominated  the 
Souter,  from  his  profession  of  a  shoemaker.  He 
was  a  citizen  of  Lucerne,  esteemed  highly  among 
his  countrymen,  both  for  his  powers  as  a  MeUter" 
Hnger,  or  minstrel,  and  his  courage  as  a  soldier; 
so  that  he  might  share  the  praise  conferred  by 
Collins  on  Eschylus,  that— 

^Not  alone  he  nursed  the  poel*S  flame. 

But  reach'd  from  Virtue's  hand  the  patriot  steel. 

The  cirxjumsUnce  of  their  being  written  by  a 
poet  returning  from  a  well-fonght  field  he  de- 
scribes, and  in  which  his  country's  fortune  was  se- 
cured, may  confer  on  Tehudl's  verses  an  interest 
which  they  are  not  entitled  to  claim  from  their 
poetical  merit  But  ballad  poetry,  the  more  lite- 
rally it  is  translated,  the  more  it  loses  its  simpli« 
city,  without  acquiring  either  grace  or  strength; 
and  therefore  some  of  the  faults  of  the  verses  must 
be  imputed  to  the  translator's  feeling  it  a  duty  to 


keep  as  closely  as  possible  to  his  originaL  The 
various  puns,  rude  attempts  at  pleasantry,  and  dis- 
proportioned  epuodes,  must  be  set  down  to  Tehn* 
di's  account,  or  to  the  taste  of  his  age. 

The  military  antiquary  will  derive  some  amuse- 
ment from  the  minute  particulars  which  the  mar- 
tial poet  has  recorded.  The  mode  in  which  the 
Austrian  men-at-arms  received  the  charge  of  the 
Swiss  was  by  forming  a  phalanx,  which  they  de* 
fended  with  their  long  lances.  The  gallant  Winl^ 
elried,  who  sacrificed  his  own  life  by  rushing 
among  the  spears,  clasping  in  his  arms  as  many  at 
he  could  grasp,  and  thus  opening  a  gap  in  thes« 
iron  battalions,  is  celebrated  in  Swiss  history. 
When  fairly  mingled  together,  the  unwieldy  length 
of  their  weapons,  and  cumbrous  weight  of  their  de* 
fensive  armour,  rendered  the  Austrian  men-at-armt 
a  very  unequal  match  for  the  light-armed  mouD« 
taineersl  The  victories  obtained  by  the  Swiss  over 
the  German  chivalry,  hitherto  deemed  as  formi- 
dable on  foot  as  on  horseback,  led  to  important 
changes  in  the  art  of  war.  The  poet  describes  the 
Austrian  knights  and  squires  as  cutting  the  peaks 
from  their  boots  ere  they  could  act  upon  foot,  in 
allusion  to  an  inconvenient  piece  of  foppery,  often 
mentioned  in  the  middle  ages.  Leopold  lU.,  Arch- 
duke of  Austria,  called  <*  Tift  handsome  man-a(? 
arms,"  was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Sempach,  with  tfat 
flower  of  his  chivalry. 


'TWAS  when  among  our  linden  trees 
The  bees  had  housed  in  swarms, 

(  And  gray-hair'd  peasants  say  that  these 
Betoken  foreign  arms,) 

Then  look'd  we  down  to  Willisow, 

The  land  was  all  in  flame ; 
We  knew  the  Archduke  Leopold 

With  all  his  army  came. 

The  Austrian  nobles  made  their  vow, 

So  hot  their  hearts  and  bold, 
«  On  Switzer  carles  we'll  trample  now. 

And  slay  both  young  and  old.'* 

With  clarion  loud,  and  banner  proud. 

From  Zurich  on  the  lake. 
In  martial  pomp  and  fair  array. 

Their  onward  march  they  make. 

-  Now  list  ye,  lowland  nobles  all 
Te  seek  the  mountain  strand. 

Nor  wot  ye  what  shall  be  your  lot 
In  such  a  dangerous  land. 

«I  rede  ye,  shrive  you  of  your  sins 

Before  you  further  go ; 
A  skirmish  in  Helvetian  hills 

May  send  your  souls  to  wo." 

"  But  where  now  shall  we  find  a  priest. 
Our  shrift  that  he  may  hear  ?" 

**  The  Switzer  priest*  has  ta'en  the  field. 
He  deals  a  penance  drear. 


*  All  the  Swiss  clergy  who  were  able  to  bear  arms 
in  this  patriotic  war. 
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**  Ri^  betrily  upon  your  head 

Htil  Ity  bis  htDd  of  itecl  | 
And  with  hii  trustsr  partizaB 

Your  abMhition  dsal.** 

TwM  on  a  Monday  norning  Umu, 

The  corn  was  stoepM  in  dew» 
And  Bienj  maids  bad  sickels  ta'ai. 

When  the  host  to  Sempach  drew. 

The  stalwart  men  of  fair  Lneeme 

Together  bare  they  join*d  s 
The  pith  and  core  of  manhood  stem-^ 

Was  none  cast  looks  behind. 

It  was  the  Lord  of  Hare  castle. 

And  to  the  duke  he  said, 
''Ton  little  band  of  brethren  tme 

Will  meet  us  undismay'd." 

«  O  Hare-castle,*  tbon  heart  of  hare  !** 

Fierce  Omnstem  replied  ( 
*  Shalt  see  then  bow  the  game  will  fare,** 

The  taunting  knight  replied. 

There  was  lacing  then  of  helmets  bright. 

And  closing  ranks  amain  i 
The  peaks  they  hew'd  from  their  boot-pointt 

Might  well  nigh  load  a  wain.f 

And  thus  they  to  each  other  said, 

«  You  handful  down  to  hew 
Will  be  no  boastful  tale  to  tell. 

The  peasants  arc  so  few.'* 

The  gallant  Swiss  confederates  there. 

They  pray'd  to  God  aloud, 
And  he  display  *d  his  rainbow  folr 

Against  a  swarthy  cloud. 

Then  heart  and  pulse  throbb'd  mon  and  more 
I     With  courage  firm  and  high. 
And  down  the  good  confederates  bore 
On  the  Austrian  chivalry. 

The  Austrian  lk>n^  'gan  to  growl. 

And  toss  his  main  and  tail  i 
And  ball,  and  shaft,  and  crossbow  bolt 

Went  whistUng  forth  like  haiL 

Lance,  pike,  and  halberd,  mingled  theu. 

The  game  was  nothing  sweet ; 
The  boughs  of  many  a  stately  tree 

Lay  shiyerM  at  their  feet 

The  Austrian  men-atHUrms  stood  tmtt. 

So  close  their  spears  they  laid  t 
It  chafed  the  gallant  Winkelried, 

Who  to  his  comrades  said— 


*  In  the  original,  Haoienttdn,  or  Bar§^(me» 
t  This  seems  to  allude  lo  the  prepoeterous  fashion,  du- 
ring the  middle  agek,  of  wearing  boots  with  the  points  or 
peaks  turned  upwardSi  and  so  long  that,  In  some  cases, 
they  were  festened  to  the  kneee  of  the  wearer  with  small 
chains.  When  they  alighted  to  fight  upon  foot,  It  would 
seem  that  the  Austrian  genUemen  found  It  necessaxy  to 
cut  off  these  peaks,  that  they  might  moTO  with  the  neces- 
sary activity. 
t  A  Duu  on  the  archduke's  name,  Leopold. 


<*  I  haTe  a  ▼irtnons  wife  at 
A  wife  and  infuit  son  i 

I  leave  them  to  ny  oounttyl 
This  fieU  shaU  aoen  be 


^  These  nobles  lay  their  speart  right  thkki 

And  keep  full  firm  array. 
Yet  shall  my  cfaaige  their  order  break. 

And  make  my  brethitn  way.** 

He  rush'd  against  the  Austrian  band. 

In  desperate  career. 
And  with  his  body,  breast,  and  hand« , 

Bore  down  each  hostile  spear. 

Four  lances  splinterM  on  bis  crest 

Six  shiver'd  in  his  side ; 
Still  on  the  serried  files  be  press*d— 

He  broke  their  ranks  and  died. 

This  patriofto  self-devoted  ( ecd 

First  tamed  the  Uon^  mood. 
And  the  four  forest  cantons  freed 

From  thraldom  by  his  blood. 

Right  where  his  chaige  had  made  »  ^ane. 

His  valiant  comrades  burst. 
With  sword,  and  axe,  and  partisan. 

And  hack,  and  stab,  and  thrust. 

The  daunted  lion  *gan  to  whine. 

And  granted  ground  amain ; 
The  mountain  boll,*  he  bent  bis  browa. 

And  gored  his  sides  again. 

Then  lost  was  banner,  spear,  and  shield. 

At  Sempach,  in  the  flight  i 
The  cloister  vaults  at  Koningsfield 

Hold  many  an  Austrian  knight 

It  was  the  Archdukeleopold, 

So  lordly  would  he  ride. 
But  he  came  against  the  Switzer  charily 

And  they  slew  him  in  his  pridci 

The  heifer  said  unto  the  bull, 

■*  And  shall  I  not  complain  ? 
There  came  a  foreign  nobleman 

To  milk  me  on  the  plain. 

**  One  thrust  of  thine  outrageous  Lom 

Has  gall*d  the  knight  so  sore. 
That  to  the  churchyard  be  is  borne. 

To  range  onr  glens  no  more." — 

An  Austrian  noble  left  the  stour. 

And  fast  the  flight  'gan  take ; 
And  he  arrived  in  Ikrckless  hoar 

At  Sempach,  on  the  lake. 

He  and  his  squire  a  fisher  call'd, 
(  Hb  name  was  Hans  Von  Rot,) 

**  For  love,  or  meed,  or  charity. 
Receive  us  in  thy  boat" 

Their  anxious  call  the  fisher  heard. 
And  glad  the  meed  to  win,     • 


*  A  pun  on  the  Cms,  or  wild  bull,  which  gives  i 
the  canton  of  Uri. 
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His  shallop  to  tbe  shore  he  steer'd. 
And  took  the  fliers  in. 

And  while  against  the  tide  and  wind 

Hans  stoutly  low'd  his  waj, 
The  noble  to  his  follower  signM 

He  should  the  hoatman  slagr. 

The  fisher*s  back  was  to  them  turo'd^ 

The  squire  his  dagger  drew, 
Hans  saw  his  shadow  in  the  lake» 

The  boat  he  overthrew. 

He  whelmM  the  boat,  and  as  they  stro?«» 
He  stunnM  them  with  his  oarj 

«Now  drink  ye  deep,  my  gentie  sin, 
You*il  ne'er  stab  boatman  more. 

«  Two  gilded  fishes  in  the  lake 

This  rooming  have  I  caught. 
Their  silver  scales  may  much  avail, 

Their  carnon  flesh  is  naught." 

It  was  a  messenger  of  wo 
Has  sought  the  Austrian  land  t 

**  Ah  !  gracious  lady,  evil  news ! 
My  lord  lies  on  the  strand. 

«  At  Sempach,  on  the  battle  field. 
His  bloody  corpse  lies  there." 

«  Ah,  gracious  God !"  the  lady  cried. 
What  tidings  of  despair !" 

Now  would  you  know  the  minstrel  wight, 

Who  sings  of  strife  so  stem, 
Albert  the  Souter  is  he  hight, 

A  burgher  of  Lucerne.    . 

A  merry  man  was  he,  I  wot. 

The  night  he  made  the  lay. 
Returning  from  the  bloody  spot 

Where  God  had  judged  the  day. 


THE  MAID  OF  TORO. 

0  LOW  shone  the  sun  on  the  fair  lake  of  Toro, 
And  weak  were  the  whispers  that  waved  the  dark 
wood. 
All  as  a  fair  maiden  bewilder*d  in  serrow. 
Sorely  sigh'd  to  the  breezes,  and  wept  to  the 
flood. 
•<  0  saints  I  from  the  mansions  of  bliss  lowly  bend- 
ing; 
Sweet  virgm .  who  hearest  the  suppliant's  cry  j 
Now  grant  my  petition,  in  anguish  ascending, 
My  Henry  restore,  or  let  Eleanor  die ! 

All  distant  and  faint  were  the  sounds  of  the  battle, 
With  the  breezes  they  rise,  with  the  breezes 
they  fail, 
Till  the  shout,  and  the  groan,  and  the  conflict's 
dread  rattle, 
And  tbe  chase's  wild  clamour,  came  loading  the 
gale. 
Breathless  she  gazed  on  the  woodlands  so  dreary ; 
Slowly  approaching  a  warrior  was  seen  | 


Life's  ebbing  tide  mark'd  his  footsteps  so  weaiy. 
Cleft  was  his  helmet,  and  wo  was  his  mien. 
• 
«  0,  save  thee,  fair  maid,  for  our  armies  art  ijring . 
O,  save  thee,  fair  maid,  for  thy  guardian  is  low ! 
Deadly  cold  on  yon  heath  thy  brave  Henry  is  lying : 
And  fast  throngh  the  woodland  approsichee  the 
foe."— 
Scarce  eoold  he  falter  the  tidings  of  sorrow. 
And  scarce  could  she  hear  them,  benamb'd  witil 
despair:  * 

And  when  the  sun  sunk  on  the  sweet  lake  of  Tore, 
Fot  ever  he  set  to  tbe  brave  and  the  fiur. 


WAR-SONG 
or  lUE  moTAL  KonrBumaH  lwht  DEAOooFt. 

Ktnnitu,    U  not  peace  the  end  of  arms  y 

Carataeh,   Not  where  the  cause  Implies  a  genend  cob. 
quest. 
Had  we  a  diflbrenee  with  some  petty  Isle, 
Or  with  our  neighbours,  Britons,  for  our  landmark^ 
The  taking  in  of  some  rebellloufl  lorU, 
Or  making  head  against  a  slight  commotion, 
Afler  a  day  of  blood  peace  might  be  ai^ued ; 
But  where  we  grapple  for  the  land  we  live  on. 
The  liberty  we  hold  more  dear  than  life, 
The  gods  we  worship,  and,  next  these,  our  honours, 
And,  with  those,  swords  that  know  no  end  of  battle— 
Those  men,  beside  themseWee,  allow  no  neighbour. 
Those  minds,  that,  where  the  day  is  claim  Inheritance^ 
And,  where  the  sun  makes  ripe  the  Irult,  their  harvest, 
And  where  they  march  but  measure  out  more  ground 
To  add  to  Rome- 
It  must  not  be.— No  I  as  they  are  our  foes, 
Let*s  use  the  peace  of  honour— that's  lair  dealing ; 
But  in  our  hands  our  swords.    The  hardy  Roman, 
That  thinks  to  graft  himself  Into  my  8U)ck, 
Must  first  begin  his  kindred  under  ground, 
And  be  allied  in  ashes. 


The  following  war-song  was  written  dorhig  the 
apprehension  of  an  invasion.  The  corps  of  volui'* 
teers,  to  which  it  was  addressed,  was  raised  in 
1797,  consisting  of  gentlemen,  mounted  and  armed 
at  their  own  expense.  It  still  subsists,  as  tbe  Right 
Troop  of  the  Royal  Mid-Lothian  Light  Cavalry, 
commanded  by  the  honourable  Lieutenant-eolonel 
Dundas.  The  noble  and  constitutional  measure,  of 
arming  freemen  in  defence  of  their  own  rights,  was 
nowhere  more  successful  than  in  Eidinborgfa,  whieh 
furnished  a  force  of  3000  armed  and  diseiplined 
volunteers,  including  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  from 
the  city  and  county,  and  two  corps  of  artillery, 
each  capable  of  serving  twelve  guns.  To  such  a 
force,  above  all  others,  might,  in  similar  circum« 
stances,  be  applied  the  exhortation  of  our  ancient 
Galgacus :  «  Froindt  ituri  in  aciewi,  it  maJore$  vm* 
tro$  €tpo$tero$  cogitatt.** 

To  horse !  to  horse  !  the  standard  flies. 

The  bugles  sound  the  call ; 
The  Gallic  navjr  stems  the  seas. 
The  voice  of  battle's  on  the  breeze. 

Arouse  ye,  one  and  all ! 
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From  high  Donedin's  towers  we  come, 

A  baDd  of  brothen  true ; 
Our  cafquet  the  leopard*&  spoils  surrouudi 
With  Scotland's  hardy  thistle  crown'd. 

We  boast  the  red  and  blue.* 

Though  tamelj  crouch  to  Gallia's  frown 

Dull  Holland's  tardy  train  s 
Their  ravish'd  toys  though  Romans  movn. 
Though  gallant  Switzers  vainly  spurn. 

And  foaming  gnaw  Ihe  chain  % 

0  !  had  they  mark'd  th'Vvenging  calif 

Their  brethren's  murder  gave, 
Disunion  ne'er  their  ranks  had  mown, 
Nor  patriot  valour,  desperate  grown, 

Sought  freedom  in  the  |^ve  ! 

Shall  we,  too,  bend  the  stubborn  head. 

In  freedom's  temple  bom. 
Dress  our  pale  cheeks  in  timid  smile, 
To  hail  a  master  in  our  isle. 

Or  brook  a  victor's  scorn  ? 

Ko  !  though  destruction  o'er  the  land 

Come  pouring  as  a  flood, 
The  sun  that  sees  our  falling  day 
Shall  mark  our  sabres'  deadly  sway. 

And  set  that  night  in  blood. 

For  gold  let  Gallia's  legions  fight. 

Or  plunder's  bloody  gain  ; 
Unbribed,  unbought,  our  swords  we  draw. 
To  guard  our  king,  to  fence  our  law. 

Nor  shall  their  edge  be  vain. 

If  ever  breath  of  British  gale 

Shall  fan  the  tri-colour. 
Or  footstep  of  invader  rude, 
With  rapine  foul,  and  red  with  blood. 

Pollute  our  happy  shore — 

Then  farewell  home !  and  farewell  friends ! 

Adieu  each  tender  tie !  > 
Resolved,  we  mingle  in  the  tide. 
Where  charging  squadrons  furious  ride. 

To  conquer  or  to  die. 

To  horse  !  to  horse  !  the  sabres  gleam  | 

High  sounds  our  bugle  call  i 
Combined  by  honour's  sacred  tie. 
Our  word  is,  Lawt  and  Liberiy  ! 

March  forward,  one  and  all-! 


BiAC-6REG0R>S  GATHERING. 

WmXTTBN    FOE    ALBTll's    AHTHOLOOT 

hit^THtthi'  a  OrigaladL* 

These  verses  are  adapted  to  a  very  wild,  j^f 
lively  gathering-tune,  used  by  the  Mac-Gregars. 
The  severe  treatment  of  this  clan,  their  outlawry 
and  the  proscription  of  their  very  name,  are  alloded 
to  in  the  ballad. 

The  moon's  on  the  lake,  and  the  miat^  on  the 

brae. 
And  the  clan  has  a  name  that  is  nameless  bj  day ! 

Then  gather,  gather,  gather,  Gregalach ! 

Gather,  gather,  gather,  &c 

Our  signal  for  fight,  that  from  monarchy  we  drew. 
Must  be  heard  but  by  night  in  our  vengeful  Italoo ! 

Then  haloo,  Gregalach !  baloo,  Gregalach  ! 

Haloo,  haloo,  haloo,  Gregaladi,  &c 

Glen  Orchy's  proud  mountains,  Coakhuim  and  her 

towers, 
Glenstrae  and  Glenlyon  no  longer  are  ours : 

We're  landless,  landless,  landless,  Gregalach  I 

Landless,  landless,  landless,  &c. 

But  doom'd  and  devoted  by  vassal  and  lord 
Mac-Gregor  has  still  both  his  heart  and  his  sword  I 

Then  courage,  courage,  courage,  Gregaladi ! 

Courage,  courage,  courage,  &c. 

If  they  rob  us  of  name,  and  pursue  us  with  beagles, 
Give  their  roofs  to  the  flame,  and  their  flesh  to  the 
eagles! 
Then  vengeance,  vengeance,  vengeance,  Gre- 
galach ! 
Vengeance,  vengeance,  vengeance,  &c 

While  there's  leaves  in  the  forest,  and  foam  on  the 

river, 
Mac-Gregor,  despite  them,  shall  flourish  for  ever! 

Come  then,  Gregalach !  come  then,  Gregaladi ! 

Come  then,  come  then,  come  then,  &c 

Through  the  depths  of  Loch  Katrine  the  steed  dutll 

career. 
O'er  the  peak  of  Ben  Lomond  the  galley  shall 

',   steer. 
And  the  rocks  of  Craig  Royston  like  icicles  melt. 
Ere  our  wrongs  be  forgot,  or  our  vengeance  unfelt ! 

Then  gather,  gather,  gather,  Gregalach ! 

Gather,  gather,  gather,  &c 


♦  The  rojal  coloors. 

t  The  allusion  is  to  the  massacre  of  the  Swiss  guards* 
en  the  fatal  lOlb  of  August,  1793.  It  is  painful,  but  not  use- 
lees,  to  remark,  that  the  passire  temper  with  which  the 
Swiss  regarded  the  death  of  their  l>raTe8t  countrymen, 
mercilessly  slaughtered  in  discharge  of  their  duty,  eocou* 
raged  and  authorized  the  progressive  injustice  bj  which 
the  Alps,  once  the  seat  of  the  roost  virtuous  and  free  peo> 
pie  upon  the  continent,  have,  at  length,  been  converted 
Into  tlie  citadel  of  a  Ibreign  and  military  despoL  A  state 
degraded  is  half  enslaved. 


MACKRIMMON'S  LAMENT. 
Air^-ChatiUmituaU.i 

MACKUKMOir,  hereditary  piper  to  the  laird  at 
Macleod,  is  said  to  have  composed  this  lament 
when  the  clan  was  about  to  depart  upon  a  distan 


•  **  The  Mac^refftM*  is  come." 
t  "  We  return  no  more." 
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and  dangeroui  expedition.  The  minstrel  was  im- 
pressed With  a  belief,  which  the  event  verified, 
that  he  was  to  be  slain  in  the  approaching  feud ; 
and  hence  the  Gaelic  words,  **  Cha  till  mi  tuUle  ; 
fed  mUU  Madeod,  eha  tiU  Manrimmon*'  ^  I  shall 
never  return ;  although  Macleod  returns,  yet  Mack- 
limmon  shall  never  return  !'*  The  piece  is  but  too 
well  known,  from  its  being  the  strain  with  which 
the  emigrants  irom  the  west  highlands  and  isles 
usually  take  leave  of  their  native  shore. 

MAOLi:oD*k  wizard  flag  from  the  gray  castle  sallies, 

The  rowers  are  seated,  unmoor'd  are  the  galley's ; 

Gleam  war-axe  and  broadsword,  clang  target  and 
quiver. 

At  Mackrimmon  sings,  « Farewell  to  Dunvegan 
for  ever ! 

Farewell  to  each  cliff  on  which  breakers  are  foam- 
ing) 

Farewell,  each  dark  glen,  in  which  red  deer  are 
roaming ; 

Farewell,  lonely  Stke,  to  lake,  mountain,  and  river, 

Macleod  may  return,  but  Mackrimmon  shall  never 

*  Farewell  the  bright  clouds  that  on  QuUlan  are 
sleeping } 

Farewell  the  bright  eyes  in  the  Dun  that  are 
weeping  j 

To  each  minstrel  delusion,  farewell  !—«nd  for 
ever ! 

Mackrimmon  departs  to  return  to  you  never  ! 

The  hanthMi'i  wild  voice  sings  the  death-dirge  be- 
fore me, 

The  pall  of  the  dead  for  a  mantle  hangs  o'er  me  t 

But  my  heart  shall  not  flag,  and  my  nerves  shall 
not  shiver. 

Though  devoted  I  go— to  return  again  never  \ 

'<  Too  oft  shall  the  notes  of  Mackrimmon's  bewail- 
ing 

Be  heard  when  the  Gael  on  their  exile  are  sailing ; 

J)ear  land !  to  the  shores,  whence  unwilling  we 
sever. 

Return— return— return— shall  we  never ! 
Cha  till,  cha  tUl,  cha  till  sin  tuille ! 
Cha  till,  cha  till,  cha  till  sin  tuille, 
Cha  till,  cha  tiU,  cha  tUl  sin  tuille, 
Ged  thillis  Macleod,  cha  till  Macrimmon  !" 


PIBROCH  OF  DONALD  DHU. 

WmiTTEF    TOE    ALBTN'A    ANTHOLOGY. 

hXt-PUMr  qf  Dhomtil  Duidh.* 

This  is  a  very  ancient  pibroch  belonging  to  the 
.Ian  Mac-Donald,  and  supposed  to  refer  to  the  ex- 
pedition of  Donald  Balloch,  who,  in  1431,  launched 
from  the  isles  with  a  considerable  force,  invaded 
Lochabar,  and  at  Inverlochy  defeated  and  put  to 
flight  the  Earls  of  Marr  and  Caithness,  though  at 


the  head  of  an  army  superior  to  his  own.  The 
words  of  the  set  theme,  or  melody,  to  whieh  the 
pipe  variations  are  applied,  run  thus  in  Gaelic : 

Fiobalreachd  Dhonail,  piobairoachd  Dbonull; 
Plobalreacbd  Dhonail  Duidh,  plobaireachd  Dboaall ; 
PlobaiTMchd  Dhonail  Duidh,  piobeireachd  Dhoonll; 
Plob  agus  bratach  air  falche  Inveriochi. 

The  pipe  tummons  of  Donald  the  Black, 
The  pipe  ■ummons  of  Donald  the  Black, 
The  war-pipe  and  the  pennon  are  on  the  gHlhering.|)leos 
ai  Inverlochy. 

PnBOOH  of  DonuU  Dhu, 

Pibroch  of  Donuil, 
Wake  thy  wild  voice  anew. 

Summon  Clan-ConuiU 
Come  away,  come  away. 

Hark  to  the  summons  ! 
Come  in  your  war  array. 

Gentles  and  commons. 

Come  from  deep  glen,  and 

From  mountain  so  rocky. 
The  war-pipe  and  pennon 

Are  at  Inverlochy : 
Come  every  hill-plaid,  and 

True  heart  that  wears  one. 
Come  every  steel  blade,  and 

Strong  band  that  bears  one. 

Leave  untended  the  herd. 

The  flock  without  shelter  i 
Leave  the  corpse  uninterr'd, 

The  bride  at  the  altar ; 
Leave  the  deer,  leave  the  steer, 

Leave  nets  and  barges ; 
Come  with  your  fighting  gear. 

Broadswords  and  targes. 

Come  as  the  winds  come  when 

Forests  are  rended  $ 
Come  as  the  waves  come  when 

Navies  are  stnOided ; 
Faster  come,  faster  come, 

Faster  and  faster. 
Chief,  vassal,  page,  and  groom. 

Tenant  and  master. 

Fast  they  come,  fast  they  come  { 

See  how  they  gather  ! 
Wide  waves  the  eagle  plume. 

Blended  with  heather. 
Cast  your  plaids,  draw  your  blades. 

Forward  each  man  set ! 
Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dhu, 

Knell  for  the  onset! 


♦  *  The  pibPoch  of  Donald  the  Black." 
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NioRT  and  morning  were  at  meeting 

Over  Waterloo ; 
Cocks  had  sung  their  earliest  greeting, 

Faint  and  low  they  crew. 
For  no  paly  beam  yet  shone 
On  the  heights  of  Mount  Saint  John  t 
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Tempest  clouds  prolosfM  the  swaj 
Of  tioDeless  darkuefs  oyer  daj  i 
Whirlwind,  thvndef^ap,  and  shower, 
Mtrk'd  it  a  predestined  hour. 
Broad  and  frequeat  throagh  the  Bight 
FlashM  the  sheets  of  loTin  light  i 
Muskets,  glancing  Hgfatnings  back, 
Show*d  the  dreary  bivouack 

Where  the  soMter  lay, 
Chill  and  stUT,  and  drenchM  with  rain. 
Wishing  dawn  of  mom  again. 
Though  death  shoald  come  with  day. 
Tis  at  such  a  tide  and  iour, 
Wizard,  witch,  and  fiend  haye  power, 
And  ghastly  forms  through  mist  and  shower. 

Gleam  on  the  gifted  ken  t 
And  then  th'  affrighted  prophet**  ear 
Drinks  whispers  strange  of  Iste  and  fear. 
Presaging  death  aid  ruta  near 

Among  the  sons  of  men. 
Apart  from  Albyn's  war-array, 
Twas  then  gray  Allan  sleepless  lay  | 
Gray  Allan,  who  for  many  a  day. 

Had  follow'd  stout  and  stem. 
Where  through  battle's  rout  and  reel, 
Storm  of  shout  and  hedge  of  steel, 
Led  the  grandson  of  Lochiel, 

Valiant  Passiefero. 
Through  steel  and  shot  he  leads  no  more^ 
Low  laid  mid  friends  and  foemen's  gore— 
But  long  his  natiye  lake's  wild  shore, 
And  Sunart  rough,  and  bi^  Ardgower, 

And  Monren  long  shall  tell. 
And  proud  Ben  Neyis  hear  with  awe, 
How,  upon  bloody  Quatre-Bras, 
Brave  Cameron  heard  the  wild  hurra 

Of  conquest  as  he  felL 

Lone  on  the  outskirts  of  the  host. 

The  weary  sentinel  held  poet, 

And  heard,  through  darkness,  far  aloof. 

The  frequent  clang  ofeonrser's  hoof, 

Where  held  the  cloakM  patrol  their  eourse. 

And  spurr'd  'gainst  storm  the  swerying  horse  { 

But  there  are  sounds  in  Allanls  ear 

Patrol  nor  sentinel  may  hear; 

And  sights  before  his  eyes  aghast 

Invisible  to  them  have  pass'd, 

When  down  the  destined  plain 
Twixt  Britain  and  the  bands  of  FnUice, 
Wild  as  marsh-borne  meteors  glance. 
Strange  phantoms  wheel'd  a  revel  dance. 

And  doom'd  the  future  slain. — 
Such    forms   were   seen,   such   sounds   were 

heard, 
When  Scotland's  James  his  marck  prepared 

For  Flodden's  fatal  plain  i    , 
Such,  when  he  drew  his  rathless  sword, 
As  choosers  of  the  slain,  adored 

The  yet  unchristen'd  Dane. 
An  indistinct  and  phantom  band, 
They  wheel'd  their  ring-dance  hand  in  band. 

With  gesture  wild  and  dread ; 
The  seer,  who  watch 'd  them  ride  the  storm, 
Saw  through  their  faint  and  shadowy  form 

The  lightnings  flash  more  red ; 


And  still  their  ghastly  wmmMay 
Was  of  the  coming  battle-fray, 
ABd  of  the  destined  deed. 


Wheel  the  wUd  dance. 
While  li^tniogs  glance. 

And  thunders  rattle  loud. 
And  call  the  braw 
To  bloody  grave. 

To  sleep  without  a^hrood. 

Our  airy  fset, 
80  light  and  fleet. 

They  do  not  bend  the  rye. 
That  sinks  its  head  when  whirlwind!  m7% 
And  swells  again  in  eddying  wave. 

As  each  wild  gust  blows  by ; 
But  still  the  com. 
At  dawn  of  mora. 

Our  fatal  steps  that  bore. 
At  eve  lies  waste, 
A  trampled  paste 

Of  blackening  mud  and  gore. 

Wheel  the  wild  dance. 
While  lightnings  glance. 

And  thunders  rattle  loud. 
And  call  the  brave 
To  bloody  grave. 

To  sleep  without  a  shroud. 

Wheel  the  wild  danee, 
Brave  sons  of  France .' 

For  you  our  ring  makes  foosn  1 
Make  space  fojl  wide 
For  martial  pride. 

For  banner,  spear,  and  phme. 
Approach,  draw  near. 
Proud  cuirassier ! 

Room  for  the  men  of  steel ! 
Through  crest  and  plate 
The  broadsword's  weight, 

Both  head  and  heart  shall  feet 

Wheel  the  wild  dance. 
While  lightnings  gbinee. 

And  thunders  rattle  loud. 
And  call  the  brave 
To  bloody  grave. 

To  sleep  without  a  shroud. 

Sons  of  the  spear ! 
You  feel  us  near. 

In  many  a  ghastly  dream ; 
With  fancy's  eye 
Our  forms  you  spy. 

And  hear  our  fatal  sereaa. 
With  clearer  sight 
Ere  falls  the  night. 

Just  when  to  weal  cr  wo 
Tour  disembodied  souls  take  flight 
On  trembling  wing— each  startled  sprHn 

Our  choir  of  death  shall  know. 

Wheel  the  wild  dance, 
While  lightnings  glance. 
And  thunders  rattle  loud. 
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And  ctll  tb«  brave 
To  bloody  grave, 
To  sleep  without  a  shroud. 

Burst,  ye  clouds,  in  tempest  showers^ 
Redder  rain  shall  soon  be  ours— 

See,  the  east  grows  wan — 
Tkld  we  place  to  sterner  game. 
Ere  deadlier  bolts  and  drearer  flame 
Ghall  the  welkin's  thunders  shame  i 
Elemental  rage  is  tame 

To  the  wrath  of  mac* 

At  morn,  gray  Allan's  mates  with  awe 
tieavd  of  the  visiou'd  sights  he  saw, 

The  legend  heard  him  say  t 
But  the  seer's  gifted  eye  was  dim, 
1>eafen'd  his  car,  and  stark  his  limb, 

Ere  closed  that  hloody  day. 
He  sleeps  far  from  his  highland  heath-^ 
But  often  of  the  Dance  of  Death 

His  comrades  tell  the  tale 
On  piquet-post,  when  ebbs  the  night, 
And  waning  watch-fires  grow  less  bright, 

And  dawn  is  glimmering  pale. 


FAREWELL  TO  THE  MUSE. 

EifCHARTSEss,  farewell,  who  so  oft  has  decoy'd  me, 
At  the  close  of  the  evening,  through  woodlands  to 
roam, 
Where  the  forester,  lated,  with  wonder  espied  me 
Explore  the  wild  scenes  he  was  quitting  for  home. 
Farewell,  and  take  with  thee  thy  numbers  wild, 
speaking 
The  language  alternate  of  rapture  and  wo  t 
0 !  none  but  some  lover,  whose  heart-strings  are 
breaking. 
The  pang  that  I  feel  at  our  parting  can  know. 

Each  joy  thou  couldst  double,  and  when  there  came 
sorrow, 
Or  pale  disappointment,  to  darken  my  way, 
What  voice  was  like  thine,  tltat  could  sing  of  to- 
morrow. 
Till  forgot  in  the  strain  was  the  grief  of  to-day ! 
But  when  friends  drop  around  us  in  life's  weary 
waning. 
The  grief,  queen  of  numbers,  thou  canst  not  as- 
suage i 
Kor  the  gradual  estrangement  of  those  yet  remain- 
ing. 
The  languor  of  pain,  and  the  chillness  of  age. 

*Twas  thou  that  once  taught  me,  in  accents  bewail- 
ing* 
To  sing  how  a  warrior  lay  stretch'd  on  the  plain. 
And  a  maiden  hung  o'er  him  with  aid  unavailing. 

And  held  to  his  lips  the  cold  goblet  in  vain  j 
As  vain   those  enchantments,  0  queen  of   wild 
numbers. 
To  a  bard  when  the  reign  of  his  fancy  is  o'er, 
And  the  quick  pulse  of  feeling  in  apathy  slumbers. 
Faiewell  then !  Enchantress !  I  meet  thee  ni> 
more. 


HELLVELLYN. 


If  the  spring  of  1806,  a  young  gentleman  of 
talents,  and  of  a  most  amiable  disposition,  perished 
by  losing  his  way  on  the  mountain  Hellvelljm. 
His  remains  were  not  discovered  till  three  months 
afterwards,  when  they  were  found  guarded  by  a 
faithful  terrier  bitch,  his  constant  attendant  during 
frequent  solitary  rambles  through  the  wilds  of  Cum- 
berland and  Westmoreland. 


I  cuMB'n  the  dark  brow  of  the  mighty  HellvellyD^ 
Lakes  and  mountains  beneath  me  gleam'd  mktj 
and  wide  s 
All  was  still,  save  by  *  is  when  the  eagle  was  yell- 

iog> 
And  startinir  around  me  the  echoes  replied. 
On  the  right,  Striden-edge  round  the  Red-tarn  was 

bending, 
And  Catcbedicam  its  left  verge  was  defending. 
One  huge  nameless  rock  in  the  front  was  ascending. 
When  I  mark'd  the  sad  spot  where  the  wandeitr 
had  died. 

Dark  green  was  the  spot  hn'iA  the  brown  mountain 
heather. 
Where  the  pilgrim  of  nature  lay  stretchM  in 
decay. 
Like  the  corpse  of  an  outcast  abandoned  to  weather, 
Till  the  mountain  winds  wasted  the  tenantless 
clay. 
Nor  yet  quite  deserted,  though  lonely  extended. 
For,  fidthful  in  death,  his  -mute  favourite  attended, 
The  much-loved  remains  of  her  master  defended, 
And  ehased  the  hill  fox  and  the  raven  away. 

How  long  didst  thou  think  that  his  silence  was 
slumber  ? 
When  the  wind  waved  his  garment,  how  oft 
didst  thou  sUrt  ? 
How  many  long  days  and  long  weeks  didst  flioa 
number. 
Ere  he  faded  before  thee,  the  friend  of  thy  heart  ? 
And,  0 !  was  it  meet  that,  no  requiem  read  o'er 

him. 
No  mother  to  weep,  and  no  friend  to  deplore  him. 
And  thou,  little  guardian,  alone  stretch'd  before 
him, 
Unhonour'd  the  pilgrun  from  life  should  depart  ? 

When  a  prince  to  the  fate  of  the  peasant  naj 
yielded. 
The  tapestry  waves  dark  round  the  dim-lighted 
hallt 
With  'scutcheons  of  silver  the  coffin  is  shielded. 

And  pages  stand  mute  by  the  canopied  pall  t 
Through  the  courts,  at  deep  midnight,  the  torcbea 

are  glci^mhig  $ 
In  the  proudly-arch'd  chapel  the  banners  are  hum- 

ingj 
Far  adown  the  lone  aisle  sacred  music  is  streaming 
Lamenting  a  chief  of  the  people  should  falL 
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But  meeter  hr  thee,  gentle  lover  of  nature. 
To  lay  down  thy  head  like  the  meek  mountain 
lambt 
When,  wilder'd,  he  drops  from  fome  cliff  huge  in 
stature, 
And  draws  his  last  sob  bj  the  side  of  his  dam* 
And  more  stately  thy  couch  by  this  desert  lake 

lying. 
Thy  obsequies  sung  by  the  gray  plover  flying, 
With  one  faithful  friend  but  to  witness  thy  dying, 
In  the  arms  of  Hellvellyn  and  Catchedicam. 


WANDERING  WILLIE. 

All  joy  was  bereft  roe  the  day  that  you  left  me« 
And  climbM  the  tall  vessel  to  sail  yon  wide  sea ; 

0  weary  betide  it !  I  wanderM  beside  it. 
And  bann'd  it  for  parting  my  Willie  and  me. 

Far  o'er  the  wave  hast  thou  foIlowM  thy  fortune. 
Oft  fought  the  squadrons  of  France  and  of  Spain ; 

Ae  kiss  of  welcome's  worth  twenty  at  parting. 
Now  I  hae  gotten  my  WilUo  again. 

When  the  sky  it  was  mirk,  and  the  winds  they  were 
wailing, 
I  sat  on  the  beach  wi'  the  tear  in  ray  e'e, 
And  thought  o'  the  bark  where  my  Willie  was 
sailing, 
And  wish'd  that  the  tempest  could  a'  blaw  on  ne. 

Now  that  thy  gallant  ship  rides  at  her  mooring. 
Now  that  my  wanderer's  in  safety  at  hame. 

Music  to  me  were  the  wildest  winds'  roaring. 
That  e'er  o'er  Inoh-Keith  drove  the  dark  ocean 
faem. 

When  the  lights  they  did  blaze,  and  the  guns  they 
did  rattle. 

And  blithe  was  each  heart  for  the  great  victory. 
In  secret  I  wept  for  the  dangers  of  battle. 

And  thy  glory  itself  was  scarce  comfort  to  me. 

But  now  Shalt  thou  tell,  while  I  eagerly  listen. 
Of  each  bold  adventure,  and  every  brave  scar. 

And,  trust  me,  I'll  smile  though  my  e'en  they  may 
glisten ;  * 

For  sweet  after  dagger's  the  tale  of  the  war. 

And  0 !  how  we  doubt  when  there's  distance  'tween 
lovers. 
When  there's  naethiag  to  speak  to  the  heart  thro' 
the  e'e  $ 
How  often  the  kindest  and  warmest  prove  rovers. 
And  the  love  of  the  faithfullest  ebbs  like  the  sea. 

Till,  at  times,  could  I  help  it  ?  I  pined  and  I  pon- 
der'd. 
If  love  could  change  notes  like  the  bird  on  the 


Now  111  ne'er  ask  if  thine  tytt  may  hae  wanderM, 
Enough,  thy  leal  heart  has  been  constant  to  me. 


Welcome,  from  sweeping  o*er  tea  and  thraqgl 
channel. 

Hardships  and  danger  despising  for  ftme. 
Furnishing  story  for  glory's  bright  anna], 

Welcome,  my  wanderer,  to  Jeanie  and  hf  2 

Enough,  now  thy  story  in  annals  of  glory. 
Has  humbled  the  pride  of  Frmnce,  Hollana,  and 
Spain  I 
No  more  shalt  thou  grieve  me,  no  more  shalt 
leave  me, 
I  never  will  part  with  my  Willie  again. 


HUNTING  SONG. 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay, 

On  the  mountain  dawns  the  day. 

All  the  jolly  chase  is  here. 

With  hawk,  and  horse,  and  nunting  spear  | 

Hounds  are  in  their  couples  yelling. 

Hawks  are  whistling,  horns  are  knelling^ 

Merrily,  merrily,  mingle  they, 

**  Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay." 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay. 
The  mbt  has  left  the  mountain  gray, 
Springlets  in  the  dawn  are  streaming. 
Diamonds  on  the  brake  are  gleaming  { 
And  foresters  have  busy  been. 
To  track  the  buck  in  thicket  green  { 
Now  we  come  to  chant  our  lay, 
<*  Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay." 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay. 
To  the  greenwood  haste  away 
We  can  show  you  where  he  lies. 
Fleet  of  foot,  and  tall  of  size ;  * 
We  can  show  the  marks  he  made. 
When  'gainst  the  oak  his  antlers  fr^yM 
You  shall  see  him  brought  to  bay, 
**  Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay." 

Louder,  louder  chant  the  lay, 
Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay ! 
Tell  them  youth,  and  mirth,  and  glee. 
Run  a  course  as  well  as  we  t 
Time,  stem  huntsman  !  who  can  balk. 
Stanch  as  hound,  and  fleet  as  hawkt 
Think  of  this,  and  rise  with  day. 
Gentle  lords  and  ladies  gay. 


THE  BARD'S  INCANTATION. 

WBITTEir  UlfDKS  THE  THREAT  OF  INVASIOir,  XV  TBI 

AUTUHir  or  1804. 

The  forest  of  Glenmore  is  drear. 

It  is  all  of  black  pine  and  the  dark  oak  tretf 
And  the  midnight  wind  to  the  movntain  deer 

Is  whistling  the  forest  lullaby  i 


THE   TROUBADOUR. 
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Tfae  moon  looks  through  the  drifting  storm. 
But  the  troubled  lake  reflects  not  her  form. 
For  the  waves  roll  whitening  to  the  land, 
And  dash  against  the  shelvy  strand. 

There  is  a  voice  among  the  trees 
That  mingles  with  the  groaning  oak— 

That  mingles  with  the  stormy  breeze, 
And  the  lake-waves  dashing  against  the  rock ; 

There  is  a  voice  within  the  wood. 

The  voice  of  the  bard  in  fitful  mood ; 

His  song  was  louder  than  the  blast. 

As  the  bard  of  Glenmore  through  the  forest  past 

**  Wake  ye  from  your  sleep  of  death. 
Minstrels  and  bards  of  other  days ! 
For  the  midnight  wind  is  on  the  heath, 

And  the  midnight  meteors  dimly  blaze  t 
The  spectre  with  his  bloody  hand,* 
Is  wandering  through  the  wild  woodland  i 
The  owl  and  the  raven  are  mute  for  dread. 
And  the  time  is  meet  to  awake  the  dead ! 

<<  Souls  of  the  mighty,  wake  and  say, 
To  what  high  strain  your  harps  were  strung. 

When  Locblin  ploughed  her  billowy  way. 
And  on  your  shores  her  Norsemen  flung  ? 

Her  Norsemen  train *d  to  spoil  and  blood, 

Skill'd  to  prepare  the  raven's  food. 

All  by  your  horpings  doom'd  to  die 

On  bloody  Largs  and  Loncarty.f 

«  Mute  are  ye  all :  No  murmurs  strange 
Upon  the  midnight  breeze  sail  by  $ 

Nor  through  the  pines  with  whistling  change. 
Mimic  the  harp's  wild  harmony ! 

Mute  are  ye  now  ? — Ye  ne'er  were  mute. 

When  Murder  with  his  bloody  foot. 

And  Rapine  with  his  iron  hand. 

Were  hovering  near  yon  mountain  strand. 

*<  0  yet  awake  the  strain  to  tell, 

By  every  deed  in  song  enroU'd, 
By  every  chief  who  fought  or  fell, 

For  Albion's  weal  in  battle  bold  ;-^ 
FtTttk  Coilgachjf  first  who  rolled  his  car. 
Through  the  deep  ranks  of  Roman  war, 
To  him,  of  veteran  memory  dear, 
Who  yictor  died  on  Aboukir. 

**  By  all  their  swdtds,  by  all  their  scars, 

By  all  their  names,  a  mighty  spell ! 
By  all  their  wounds,  by  all  their  wars. 

Arise,  the  mighty  strain  to  tell ! 
Fiercer  than  fierce  Hengist's  strain, 
More  impious  than  the  heathen  Dane, 
More  grasping  than  all-grasping  Rome, 
Gaul's  ravening  legions  hither  come !" — 

The  wind  is  hush'd,  ^zd  still  the  lake— 
Strange  murmurs  fill  my  tingling  ears, 

Bristles  my  hair,  my  sinews  quake, 
At  the  dread  voice  of  other  years — 


•  Tlie  forest  of  Glenmore  is  haunted  by  a  spirit  called 
Lbamdearg,  or  Red-hand. 

t  Whore  the  Norwegian  Invader  of  Scotland  received 
:wo  bloody  defeat& 

t  Tho  Galgacus  of  Tacitus. 


<*  When  targets  clash'd,  and  bugles  rung, 
And  blades  round  warriors'  heads  were  flung. 
The  foremost  of  the  band  were  we. 
And  hymn'd  the  joys  of  Liberty  2" 


ROMANCE  OF  DUNOIS. 

ntOK  THE  TAENCH. 

Ths  original  of  this  little  romance  inakeff  part 
of  m  manuscript  collection  of  French  songs,  proba- 
biy  compiled  by  some  young  officer,  which  was 
found  on  the  field  of  Waterloo,  so  much  stained 
with  clay  and  bk>od,  as  sufllciently  to  indicate 
what  had  been  the  fate  of  its  late  owner.  The 
song  is  popular  in  France,  and  is  rather  a  good 
specimen  of  the  style  of  composition  to  which  it  be 
longs.    The  translation  is  strictly  literal. 

It  was  Dunois,  the  young  and  brave. 

Was  bound  for  Palestine, 
But  first  he  made  his  orison 

Before  Saint  Mary's  shrine : 
**  And  grant,  immortal  queen  of  heaven," 

Was  still  the  soldier's  prayer, 
**  That  I  may  prove  the  bravest  knight. 

And  love  the  fairest  fair." 

His  oath  of  honour  on  the  shrine 

He  graved  it  with  his  sword. 
And  follow'd  to  the  Holy  Land 

The  banner  of  his  lord  {  i 

Where,  faithful  to  his  noblo  vow. 

His  war-cry  fill'd  the  air, 
"  Be  honour'd  aye  the  bravest  knight. 

Beloved  the  fairest  fair." 

They  owed  the  conquest  to  his  arm. 

And  then  his  liege  lord  said, 
«  The  heart  that  has  for  honour  beat. 

By  bliss  must  be  repaid ; — 
My  daughter  Isabel  and  thou 

Shall  be  a  wedded  pair, 
For  thou  art  bravest  of  the  brave. 

She  fairest  of  the  fair." 

And  then  they  bound  the  holy  knot 

Before  Saint  Mary's  shrine. 

That  makes  a  paradise  on  earth. 

If  hearts  and  hands  combine  t 
And  every  lord  and  lady  bright 

That  were  in  chapel  there. 
Cried,  <*  Honour'd  be  the  bravest  knight, 

Beloved  the  fairest  fair !" 


THE  TROUBADOUR. 
Glowino  with  love,  on  fire  for  faro<, 

A  Troubadour  that  hated  sorrow, 
Beneath  his  lady's  window  came. 

And  thus  he  sung  his  last  good  morrow  i 
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"  My  arm  it  is  my  country's  right, 
My  heart  is  in  my  truelove^  bower  | 

Gayly  for  love  and  fame  to  fight 
Befits  the  gallant  Troubadour." 

And  while  he  march*d  with  helm  on  head 

And  harp  in  hand,  the  descant  rung, 
As  faithful  to  his  favourite  maid, 

The  minstrel  burden  still  he  sungi 
*<My  arm  it  is  my  country's  right. 

My  heart  is  in  my  lady's  bower  j 
Resolved  for  love  and  fame  to  fight, 

I  come,  a  gallant  Troubadour." 

E'en  when  the  battle-roar  was  deep. 

With  dauntless  heart  he  hew'd  his  way 
*Mid  splintering  lance  and  falchion-sweep, 

And  still  was  heard  bis  warrior-lay  t 
<*  My  life  it  is  my  country^  right. 

My  heart  is  in  my  ladyl  bower  i 
For  love  to  die,  for  fame  to  fight, 

fiecomet  the  valiant  Troubadour." 

Alas !  upon  the  bloody  field 

He  fell  beneath  the  foeman's  glaive. 
But  still,  reclining  on  his  shield. 

Expiring  sung  th*  exulting  stave  t 
«« My  life  it  is  my  country's  right. 

My  heart  is  in  my  lady's  bower  i 
For  love  and  fame  to  fall  in  fight. 

Becomes  the  valiant  Troubadour." 


CARLE,  NOW  THE  KING'S  COME.* 

BEUfO  HEW  WORDS  TO  All  AULD  SPRWO. 

The  news  has  flown  frae  mouth  to  mouth  i 
The  north  for  agce  has  bang'd  the  south  s 
The  de'il  a  Scotsman's  die  of  drouth. 
Carle,  now  the  king's  come. 
CHomus. 
Carle,  now  the  king's  come  ! 
Carle,  now  the  king's  come  I 
Thou  Shalt  dance  and  I  will  sing» 
Carle,  now  the  king's  come  ! 

Auld  England  held  him  lang  and  fast  i 
And  Ireland  had  ajoyfu'  cast; 
But  Scotland's  turn  has  come  at  last — 
Carle,  now  the  king's  come  ! 

Auld  Reikie,  in  her  rokela  gray. 
Thought  never  to  have  seen  the  day  i 
He's  been  a  weary  time  away^ 

But,  Carle,  now  the  king's  eome! 

She's  skirling  frae  the  Castle  Hill, 
The  carline's  voice  is  grown  sae  shrill, 
Te'U  hear  her  at  the  Canon  Mill, 

Carle,  now  the  king's  come ! 

«« Up,  bairns,"  she  cries, "  baith  great  and  sma'. 
And  busk  ye  for  the  weapon  shaw ! — 
Stand  by  me  and  we'll  bang  them  a' ! 
>         Carle,  now  the  king's  come ! 

♦  Composed  on  the  occasion  of  the  royal  visit  to  Scot- 
land, In  August,  1832. 

"-  THE 


•*  Come,  from  Newbattle***  andent  spires, 
Bauld  Lothian,  with  your  knights  and  squim 
And  match  the  mettle  of  your  sires. 
Carle,  now  the  king^  come  ! 

**  You're  welcome  hame,  my  Montague  !f 
Bring  in  your  hand  the  young  Buccleugfa  ; 
I'm  missing  some  that  I  may  rue. 

Carle,  now  the  king'k  come ! 

«  Come,  Haddington,  the  kind  and  gay. 
You've  graced  my  causeway  raony  a  day  | 
I'll  weep  the  cause  if  you  should  stay. 
Carle,  now  the  king's  come ! 

**  Come,  premier  duke,^  and  carry  doua, 
Frae  yonder  craig^  his  ancient  croun } 
It**  had  a  lang  sleep  and  a  soun' — 

But,  Carle,  now  the  king's  eome ! 

**  Come,  Athole,  from  the  hill  and  wood. 
Bring  down  your  clansmen,  like  a  cloud  |— 
Come,  Morton,  show  the  Douglas  blood,  - 
Carle,  now  the  king's  come  * 

**  Come,  Tweeddale,  true  as  sword  to  sheath  } 
Come,  Hopetoun,  fear'd  on  fields  of  death; 
Come,  Clerk,  and  give  your  bugle  breach  i 
Carle,  now  the  king'ft  come  I 

"  Come,  Wemyss,  who  modest  merit  aids} 
Come,  Roseberry,  from  Dalmeny  shades; 
Qreadalbane,  bring  your  belted  plaids  { 
Carle,  now  the  king's  < 


**  Come,  stately  Niddrie,|  auld  and  true. 
Girt  with  the  sword  that  Minden  knew ; 
We  have  ower  few  such  lairds  as  you — 
Carle,  now  the  king's  come ! 

«  King  Arthur's  grown  a  common  crier. 
He's  heard  in  Fife  and  far  Cantire,— 
<  Fie,  lads,  behold  my  crest  of  fire  \*% 
Carle,  now  the  king's  come  ! 

«  Saint  Abb  roars  out,  *  I  see  him  pass 
Between  Tantallon  and  the  Bass  !'— 
Calton,**  get  on  your  keeking-glass. 
Carle,  now  the  king's  come  J" 

The  carline  stopp'd ;  and  sure  I  am. 
For  very  glee  had  ta'en  a  dwam. 
But  Oman  help'd  her  to  a  dram. — 

Cogie,  now  the  king's  come  I 

Cogie,  now  the  king's  come ! 
Cogie,  now  the  king's  come ! 
I'se  be  four  and  ye's  be  toom, 
Cogie,  now  the  king's  come  ! 


♦  Seat  of  the  Marqub  of  Lothian. 

t  Uncle  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh. 

t  Hamilton.  $  The  caeUe. 

II  Waochope  of  Nlddrie,  a  noble-looklBg  old  man,  and 
a  fine  specimen  of  an  ancient  baron. 

T  There  to  to  be  a  bonfire  on  the  top  of  Axihtn^  seat 

♦*  The  Castlo-hlll  commands  the  finest  view  of  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  and  will  be  covered  with  thousands.  an» 
lously  looking  for  the  royal  squadron. 

V 
END. 
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